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W.  G.  Rose     Every  doggerel  has  its  day. 
Woodrow    Wilson     This    is    a    year   of 
madness. 

General    Jopfhe — Democracies    do 

want    war. 

Francisco    Villa     I    know    I    shall 
killed  some  day. 

Dr.  Ning  Pon  Chew  China  needs  Col- 
onel Roosevelt. 

Amy  Lowell — Pale  violin  music  whiffs 
across   the  moon. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  am  will- 
ing to  be  a  colonel. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt — Half  of  Con- 
gress is  owned  by  somebody  else. 

Mary  Garden — I  love  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. He  is  so  big  and  brave  and  noble. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — I  am  heart- 
ily back  of  every  move  by  President  Wilson. 

James  Htjneker — I'm  one  of  the  few 
who  haven't  written  a  poem  on  Shake- 
speare. 

Admiral  Dewey — The  battleship  is  now 
and  always  has  been  the  bulwark  of  our 
naval  strength. 

Ambassador  Thomas  Nelson  Page — 
Italy  is  doing  her  full  part  in  the  Euro- 
pean struggle. 

Governor  Whitman — I  do  not  believe 
that  Christianity  is  committed  to  auy 
dogma  of  pacifism. 

David  Lloyd-George — No  natiou  has 
reached  the  moral  hights  of  moral  gran- 
deur of  France  during  the  war. 

Congressman  Gardner — We  Americans 
have  been  sitting  like  a  set  of  overfed 
dowagers  in  the  best  seats  of  the  opera. 

Ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Bkeckenridge — Universal  military  train- 
ing is  the  only  way  to  yank  the  hyphen 
out  of  America. 

Archdeacon  Stuck — I  prefer  to  drink 
from  a  glass  that  some  one  else  may  pos- 
sibly have  drunk  from,  rather  than  from 
an  exclusive  and  greasy  paper  bag. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — The  average  doc- 
tor's wife  has  more  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  political  duties  than  the  average 
doctor  himself. 

Secretary  Baker — The  Wilson  Admin- 
istration is  the  first  since  the  Civil  War 
that  started  out  with  a  great  central  phil- 
osophy for  the  advancement  of  economic 
and  industrial  interests. 

Luke  McLuke — The  old-fashioned  man 

who  used  to  set  paid  for  going  over  Nia- 
gara Falls  in  a  barrel  now  has  a  daughter 
who  thinks  it  sport  to  sit  on  the  rear  end 
of  a   motor  cycle. 

Samuel  Gompers  in  the  last  twelve 
years  wages,  hours  of  employment  and  con- 
ditions   of    labor    have    improved    in     the 

United  Stales  beyond  any  other  period  of 
any    people    in    the   history   of   I  lie   world. 

SECRETARY    Lansing — If    I    were    asked 
what    was    the   child'   cause   of   the    new    con- 
ditions  and    changing   methods   of   land    and 
naval    warfare    I    would   unhesitatingly   an 
BWer     the     invention     of    the     internal     com 
I  nisi  ion  engine. 

Senator    Brown,   of    Watertown,    New 

York       I     love,     In ■    and    respecl     woman. 

I  recognize  her  in  many  ways  as  the  su- 
perior of  man.  She  peoples  the  earth  with 

men,    the    heavens    with    slars,    and    the    sea 

with  living  things. 

The  Duke  op  Manchester  i  believe 
thai  i he  energy  expended  by  a  society 
woman  iii  society  in  one  year  is  enough  to 
lift  Buckingham  Palace  nine  ami  a  quarter 

inches  off  ihi'  ground  and  hold  ii   there  for 

forty  I  hree   seconds. 

Prop.    Henry    W.    Fabnam     Whoever 
takes  a   broad    view  of  the   history   of  ihe 
seas  during  the  pasl   half  centurj   musl   be 
profoundly   Imprest    by  two  shocking  Pat 
One    in    the    wonderful    progress    made    by 


other  is  the  lacl 
in  governing  blme 


progress   made   by    man 


•If. 
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I  he  lani'ily  Silver 

Ihe  ramily  silver  docs  not  and  need  not  always 
imply   the  possession  of  tforoeous  silver  services 

and    ornaments. 

Oliver  knives  and  corks  and  spoons  and  a  ten 
service  are  not  less  lamiltj  Oilver  because  they 
(ullil  requirements  rather  than  exceed  them. 

But  what  is  important  is  that  uOur  silverware, 
however  modest  in  extent,  shall  be  o(  a  calibre  to 
deserve  the  name  or     Family  silver. 

And   that  is  another  way  of  saijincr 
j/oi/r  silverware  should  be  Gorham 

(jornam  silverware  is  used  more  and  known 
better  than  anij  other  silverware  on  the  American 
Continent.  It  has  been  in  the  service  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  tor  eionhj-liee  tjears  and  may  he  1  airly 
described  as      the  Family  Silver  or  the  Nation. 

ZjpoA  lor  this 
trade  mark  on 

GORHAM  STERQM  SltyERWARE 

For  sale   by  leading  jewelers  everywhere. 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

SILVERSMITHS  AND  GOLDSMITHS 
NEW  YORK 

Works-  Providence     and    Nrw 'York. 


A 
A. 


MEXICO 


NEITHER  the  American  people  nor  the  Mexi- 
can people  want  war.  Mexico  is  rent  with 
revolution.  Business  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
people  are  face  to  face  with  starvation. 

The  United  States  has  no  hunger  for  Mexican  terri- 
tory, no  thirst  for  selfish  aggrandizement.  We  know  full 
well  that  once  we  engage  in  war  with  Mexico  we  can 
scarcely  stop  until  the  country  is  conquered.  That  will 
cost  untold  lives.  Military  authorities  say  that  it  will 
take  half  a  million  soldiers  at  least  a  year  to  do  the  job 
and  the  expenditure  will  not  be  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day.  Why  then  should  we  be  drifting  toward  war. 
The  answer  is  Carranza. 

If  Carranza  forces  us  to  fight  him,  the  justification 
for  our  accepting  his  challenge  is  unquestionable.  Our 
territory  has  been  violated  by  lawless  bands  of  invasion 
from  Mexico.  We  must  make  safe  our  border  against 
the  possibility  of  such  attacks.  In  pursuance  of  this 
righteous  purpose  we  have  sent  an  expedition  into 
Mexico,  with  the  consent  of  the  de  facto  government,  to 
punish  the  invaders  of  our  soil,  and  the  murderers  of 
American  soldiers  and  citizens.  The  legitimate  opera- 
tion- of  that  punitive  expedition  have  been  interfered 
with  by  force  of  arms  by  the  troops  of  Carranza.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  have  been  killed  in  battle  by  Mexican 
soldier-;   American  soldiers  have  been  taken   prisoners 


and  are  held  in  captivity.  Carranza  must  release  the 
prisoners,  disavow  the  attack  upon  our  troops,  and 
agree  to  abstain  from  further  interference  with  our 
forces  in  their  proper  and  lawful  activities  in  Mexico, 
or  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

If  we  are  obliged  to  fight,  who  can  foretell  the  end? 
What  began  as  the  mere  pursuit  of  a  bandit  on  a  "hot 
trail"  may  develop  by  the  inev'table  logic  of  events  into 
the  great  and  overwhelming  task  of  pacifying  a  whole 
country  and  establishing  good  order  thruout  all  its 
borders. 

To  withdraw  the  American  troops  at  this  stage  would 
be  interpreted  as  weakness  and  cowardice  on  our  part. 
But  is  there  not  some  alternative  to  this  other  than 
downright  war?  Mexico  is  not  a  unit.  It  has  at  present 
no  political  organization,  no  fully  established  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  people  do  not  sympathize  with  Car- 
ranza. Most  of  them  are  ignorant  of  what  the  United 
States  desires  and  intends.  Our  administration  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  a  recognized  success.  If  we  could  simply  as- 
sume control  of  the  border  provinces  and  coast  towns 
and  give  them  an  orderly  administration  it  would  serve 
as  an  excellent  object  lesson.  It  would  be  better  to  con- 
vince the  Mexicans  than  to  conquer  them,  to  win  them 
than  to  whip  them.  We  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  for 
something  of  this  kind  to  be  done. 


THE   POLITICAL   CAMPAIGN:    THE    PARTIES 


11  American  political  parties  divided  themselves  logic- 
ally along  the  lines  of  radical  and  conservative,  the 
distinctions  between  them  would  be  easy  to  draw.  It 
would  not  be  a  hard  task  to  say  whj  an  American  voter 
Republican  or  a  Democral  if  the  Republican  pari 
party  ot  the  established  order,  and 
the  \><  n  ocratii  party  consistently  the  party  of  the  thirst 
for  ch*  nge    or  vice  For  all  men  are,  in  varying 

degree  ,  either  radical  or  conservative.  They  cither  look 

rly  to  change  a    the  salvation  of  the  com 
mon   good,  or  plant  th<-m  elves   firmly  on   the  thing 

which  are  ;,     a  re  <,m  the  dangers  ot  the  unknown 

and  the  untried. 

But  'he  '  American  parties  are  not   respec 

,   radical  and  conservative.  Their  line  of  cleavage 
natural    boundary    and    not    along 

We     must     look  lere,     then,     for     the     differ 

< :,  Republican  and  Democratic  which  lead 
crap  of  American  to  In  tinctive  adherence 


to  the  one  and  another  group  to  equally  instinctive  ad- 
herence to  the  other.  In  the  limits  of  an  editorial  article 
it  is  not  practicable  to  present  either  a  complete  histor- 
ical survey  or  a  thoro  present  day  analysis.  We  can 
only  touch  the  high  points  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
dividing  line. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  the  stales;  the 
Republican  the  party  of  the  nation.  The  one  would  re- 
serve to  the  individual  "sovereign  states'*  control  of  all 
tho  e  matters  which  are  not  inevitably  national  in  their 
scope;  the  other  would  impose  upon  the  nation  the  duty 
of  dealing  with  everything  that  is  in  any  substantial 
degree  affected  with  a  common  interest.  Centralization 

-I    Republican   doctrine;   decentralization    is    log] 

Di  mocratic  doctrine,  it  is  largely  in  these  hitter  days  a 
ter  ot  emphasis;  the  Republicans  incline  in  case  of 
doubl  to  favor  federal  action,  tin-  Democrats  to  pi 
1  ite  action.  The  line:,  ton,  as  time  r«i<     on  tend  to  be 
blurred,  till  we  have  the  Republican    declaring  thai 
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the  question  oi  woman  suffrage  should  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual state,  and  the  Democrats  favoring  a  national 
child  labor  law.  But  the  general  tendencies  remain  sub- 

!ii i.iil\  the  Bame. 

Historically  the  Democratic  part)  was  the  party  of 
those  who  championed  the  "rights  of  man"  and  were  de 
voted  to  abstract  principles  of  democracy  and  liberty; 
while  the  forerunners  of  the  Republican  party  were 
composed  of  those  who  looked  upon  government  not  as 
a  necessary  but  regrettable  restriction  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  hut  as  a  positive  and  effective  instrument  for 

the  general  good.  As  an  outcome  of  these  tendencies  the 

Democrats  believed  in  a  "strict  construction"  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  in  order  that  government  might  not 
make  new  and  unintended  encroachments  upon  the  pop- 
ular freedom ;  while  the  Republicans  held  to  a  "loose 
construction"  of  the  constitution,  in  order  that  govern- 
ment might  be  enabled  to  do  anything  for  the  common 
welfare  not  specifically  forbidden  by  that  document.  In 
later  times  the  democratic  principles  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  the  party  which  he  founded  have  become  the 
universally  accepted  ideals  of  American  institutions,  so 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  the  monopoly  of  any  single 
party ;  and  the  view  of  government  as  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  doing  whatever  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
people  has  received  such  common  acceptance  that  no 
party  can  ignore  it  in  practise.  But  in  recent  years  the 
most  aggressive  and  militant  championship  of  popular 
rights  and  social  regeneration  has  come  from  the  Pro- 
gressive movement,  which  began  in  the  Republican  party 
and  now  finds  itself,  after  four  years  of  separate  exist- 
ence, once  more  within  the  party  borders.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  largely  affected  during  the  same 
time  by  the  same  tendencies,  but  it  has  been  rather  as  a 
follower  than  as  a  leader.  The  most  powerful  single  force 
in  the  last  decade  on  behalf  of  popular  rights  and  social 
regeneration  has  been  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. The  return  of  himself  and  his  fellow  Progressives 
to  the  Republican  party  and  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  a  truly  progressive  statesman,  altho  he  has 
never  worn  the  Progressive  label,  gives  strong  assurance 
that  the  party  will  display  a  practical  devotion  to  the 
"rights  of  man"  marked  by  high  sincerity  and  real 
effectiveness. 

The  Democratic  party  clings  with  tenacity  to  the  pol- 
icy of  no  expansion  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Amer- 
can  continent,  and  cherishes  the  splendid  isolation,  geo- 
graphically the  portion  of  the  United  States,  as  a  valued 
possession  not  to  be  lightly  bartered  away.  The  Re- 
publican party  believes  that  the  developments  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  inevitably  narrowed  the  confines 
of  the  civilized  world  and  made  the  United  States, 
whether  it  will  or  no,  a  world  power,  with  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  for  service  far  beyond  its  con- 
tinental borders. 

The  Republican  party  is  traditionally  the  party  of  effi- 
ciency: the  party  that  "gets  things  done";  the  Demo- 
cratic  the  party  of  doctrinaire  enthusiasm  and  practical 
blundering.  Under  the  leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
the  Democratic  party  has  largely  belied  its  history  of 
legislative  ineptitude,  lint  there  are  evidences  that  this 
is  rather  the  result  of  effective  party  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  President  than  of  a  new  birth  of  efficiency  en 
the  part  of  the  party. 

These   distinctions    between    the    two    parties    are    not 


clean  cut     There  art'  twilight  zones  along  the  border  that 

separates  them.  Bui  on  the  whole  they  constitute  certain 

natural  characteristics  and  instinctive  tendencies.  Out 
of  them  springs  one  of  the  reasons  that  impels  The  In- 
dependent hi  the  present  Campaign  to  favor  the  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Other  aspects  of  the 
campaign  will  be  considered  in  successive  issues. 


NO  BINDING  OF  OUR  HANDS 

WE  have  gone  into  Mexico  only  as  a  stern  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  humanity.  We  have  no  purpose 
of  conquest  or  aggression. 

But  we  do  not  know  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
We  cannot  know  what  our  duty  will  be  when  our  imme- 
diate task  in  Mexico  is  done. 

It  is  conceivable  that  it  may  become  our  destiny  to 
extend  the  borders  of  the  United  States  to  the  south — 
not  for  our  own  aggrandizement  or  profit,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  those  troubled  regions,  for  the  sake 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
of  which  we  are  in  a  real  sense  the  rightful  guardians, 
and  for  the  sake  of  civilization. 

We  must  not  by  any  ill-considered  and  Quixotic 
action  now  bind  our  hands  for  the  future.  We  must 
leave  ourselves  free  to  do  as  occasion  arises  those  things 
which  our  destiny  and  our  duty  demand. 

When  we  went  into  Cuba  we  made  the  serious  mis- 
take of  taking  the  opposite  course.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment there  should  be  no  Piatt  Amendment. 


A  CHANGE 

WHEN  we  see  the  promptness  with  which  the  mil- 
itia of  the  several  states  have  turned  out  and  the 
willingness  to  enlist  which  is  being  shown  on  all  sides, 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  over  the  im- 
provement in  public  spirit  and  patriotism  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  eighteen  years  since  our  last  war.  At  that 
time  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  and  the  Thir- 
teenth of  Brooklyn  voted  almost  unanimously  not  to 
serve,  and  a  Harvard  professor  advised  his  students  not 
to  enlist  "in  this  inglorious  war."  And  that  was  the  war 
which  freed  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
from  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  has  given  them  such  peace 
and  prosperity  as  they  had  not  known  for  the  three 
hundred  years  of  their  history  !  Where  would  one  find  a 
more  glorious  war? 


THE  RETURN  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  letter  to  the  Progressive  Na- 
tional Committee  administers  the  coup  dc  c/ract  to 
the  Progressive  party.  But  it  involves  no  desertion  of 
the  Progressive  movement.  Rather  it  constitutes  the 
highest  loyalty  to  the  principles  which  the  Progressive 
party  was  organized  to  champion.  For,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
says  of  himself  and  his  fellow  Progressives,  "Our  loyaltx 
is  to  the  fait,  to  the  principle,  to  the  ideal,  and  not 
mereh    to  the  name,  and  least  o(  all  to  the  part)    name." 

No  one  need  have  any  question  o(  his  sincerity  when 

he  declares,  "With  all  my  heart  1  shall  continue  to  work 
for  these  great    ideals";   no  One  has  an\    reason  to  doubt 

the  realitj  of  his  belief  that  "sooner or  later  the  national 
principles  championed  by  the  Progressives  of  L918  must 
in  their  general  effect  be  embodied  In  the  structure 
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our  national  existence."  There  is  no  conceivable  possi- 
bility that  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  cease  to  be  progres- 
sive because  he  declines  to  become  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Progressive  party  for  President  in  the  year 
1916. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  merely  recognizes  facts  and  adjusts  his 
course  of  action  to  actuality  rather  than  to  abstract  the- 
ories and  lofty  aspirations.  The  cold  fact  is,  as  he  has 
long  realized,  that  "the  people  under  existing  conditions 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  a  new  party."  His  counsel  to 
his  fellow  Progressives  in  the  face  of  this  fact  is  firmly 
based  on  practical  wisdom  and  solid  common  sense.  He 
says : 

It  is  impossible  for  us  Progressives  to  abandon  our  con- 
victions. But  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  as  things 
actually  are  the  Progressive  National  organization  no  longer 
offers  the  means  whereby  we  can  make  these  convictions 
effective  in  our  national  life.  Under  such  circumstances,  our 
duty  is  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  not  to  sulk  because  our 
leadership  is  rejected.  That  we  ourselves  continue  to  believe 
that  the  course  we  advocated  was  in  the  highest  interest 
of  the  American  people  is  aside  from  the  question.  It  is 
unpatriotic  to  refuse  to  do  the  best  possible  merely  because 
the  people  have  not  put  us  in  position  to  do  what  we  regard 
as  the  very  best.  It  remains  for  us,  good  humoredly  and 
with  common  sense,  to  face  the  situation  and  endeavor  to 
get  out  of  it  the  best  that  it  can  be  made  to  yield  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  refreshing  sensibleness  about  this  which  is 
equally  far  removed  from  impractical  idealism  and  from 
time-serving  opportunism. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  convinced  for  months  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  demand  "the  alignment 
under  one  leadership  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuance in  power  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Democratic 
party."  For  he  believes  that  the  present  administration 
has  "been  guilty  of  shortcomings  more  signal  than  those 
of  any  administration  since  the  days  of  Buchanan."  In- 
deed, he  declares  that  "no  administration  in  our  history 
had  done  more  to  relax  the  spring  of  the  national  will 
and  to  deaden  the  national  conscience."  In  his  Trinidad 
statement  last  March  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  such  an 
alignment  against  the  Democratic  party  on  a  platform 
of  "clean-cut,  straight-out  National  Americanism." 

Such  a  combination  he  now  believes  has  been  made 
ible  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes.  He  regards 
Mr.  Hughes  as  a  man  whose  public  record  is  a  guar- 
antee that  he  will  not  only  stand  for  such  a  program 
before  election,  but  will  "resolutely  and  in  good  faith 
put  it  thru  if  elected."  He  will  therefore  "strongly  sup- 
port Mr.  Hughes." 

Tin-  pledge  of  strong  support  Mr.  Roosevelt  forth- 
with proceed  to  make  good  by  a  scathing  arraignment 
of  the  Wilson  administration  and  by  words  of  the  most 
gem  nd  unqualified  praise  of  the  Republican  can- 

didal 

Ir.   Hug]  hown    iri   his  career   the   instinct    of 

efficiency  which  will  guarantee  that,  under  dim,  the  govern 
I  once  more  wotV  with  rigor  and  force  lie  po    ■ 
habit  lightforward   thinking  which   means  thai 

•■<■  correlated  with  hi    deeds  and  translated 

int.',    fact        Hi      pasl    career    in    the    warrant     for    our    belief 

he  will  be  the  unfaltering  opponent  of  thai        tem  <>\ 
hi'-h  fti  en  in  t fir-  domina- 

nt)  t  he   pa  rty   machine,   n  i     pa  il 
before  eleel  ion 
hi    ad     b  i ' '  i  eleel  Ion.  Mora lly,  hi. 
pub  K   be   a    man   of   unbending    in 

intellectually,  it,  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  original 
ined  ability.  VJ<-  have  the  alt*  continuing 

an  adminiatratioi  ed  a    lamentable 

fail;  of  putting  Into  office  an   admini  tration    vhich 

i    <•  will  function  with  efficiency 


for  the  interest  and  honor  of  all  our  people.  I  earnestly  be- 
speak from  my  fellow  Progressives  their  ungrudging  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  frank  and  whole-hearted  manner  of 
returning  to  the  party  he  felt  constrained  to  leave  four 
years  ago  should  earn  for  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  every  right-thinking  Republican,  and  lose  for 
him  the  loyalty  and  regard  of  no  sober-minded  Progres- 
sive. His  support  should  prove  a  tower  of  strength  to 
Mr.  Hughes  in  his  campaign. 


SIX  MINUTES  IN  SERVICE 

SIX  years  ago  the  British  determined  to  build  a  battle- 
cruiser  that  should  be  bigger  and  swifter  and 
stronger  than  any  afloat.  Hundreds  of  skilled  workmen 
labored  for  years  in  her  construction.  Ten  and  a  half 
million  dollars  were  spent  on  her.  She  was  protected  with 
armor  plate  of  the  hardest  steel  nine  inches  thick.  She 
was  propelled  by  the  most  efficient  of  steam  engines,  the 
turbine.  She  was  armed  with  ten  13.5-inch  guns,  which 
could  discharge  a  1400  pound  projectile  every  thirty 
seconds ;  also  with  sixteen  4-inch  guns,  twelve  6-inch 
guns  and  two  torpedo  tubes.  The  British,  properly 
proud  of  her,  named  her  after  their  queen.  A  thousand 
men  were  put  aboard  of  her  and  she  was  sent  into  action 
on  the  last  day  of  May. 

The  German  warships  opened  fire  and  within  six  min- 
utes the  "Queen  Mary"  was  torn  asunder  by  a  terrific 
explosion  and  sunk. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 

ONE  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  declared  their  independ- 
ence. But  what  they  had  in  mind  was,  as  they  were  care- 
ful to  state,  purely  political  independence.  It  was  not  then 
realized — and  it  is  not  wholly  realized  today — that  eco- 
nomic independence  is  also  necessary  for  true  freedom. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  people  were  striving  to  throw 
off  foreign  administrative  control  and  to  secure  self- 
government.  In  the  twentieth  century  people  are  striv- 
ing to  throw  off  foreign  commercial  control  and  secure 
self-support.  Our  political  independence  was  obtained 
in  eight  years,  but  140  years  have  not  sufficed  to  give  us 
economic  independence. 

The  chief  lesson  of  the  Great  War  has  been  the 
demonstration  of  the  importance  of  a  nation's  being 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Unless  a  country  can 
produce  within  its  own  territory  everything  needed  by 
this  complex  civilization  of  ours  it  is  sure  to  suffer  for 
it  somehow  and  the  lack  may  prove  fatal  in  case  of  an 
emergency  like  the  present.  As  the  old  saying  has  it: 
"For  waul  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a 
shoe  the  horse;  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  losl  ;  for  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost,  and 
0  Uk  I  nj'dom  fell."  During  the  last  two  years  thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  on  one  side  or 
another    hecausc    of    a    shortage    of    cupper    or    zinc,    of 

cotton  or  rubber,  of  milk  or  gasoline,  of  niter  or  quinine, 
of  khaki  dye  or  optica]  glass. 

Bu    the  dependence  that  Is  fatal  to  b  country  in  war 

I."  injurious  to  it,  in  peace.  The  war  revealed  bo  the 

United  States  as  it  has  to  the  belligerenl  nations  that 

■■nut'   of  its  leading  Industries  had  been  buill  up  upon 
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iign  foundations  We  discovered  in  1914  that  Ger 
man)  had  a  virtual  monopol)  of  aniline  dyes  and  Great 
Britain  of  rubber.  When  Greal  Britain  Buddenly  placed 
an  embargo  on  these  11  threatened  ruin  to  our  textile 
and  automobile  factories.  We  were  forced  to  ask  the 
British  Government  to  make  an  exception  in  our  favor 
and  allow  us  to  import  a  sufficient  quantity  for  our  im- 
mediate necessities,  which  the  British  Government)  be- 
ins  in  a  friendly  mood,  kindly  consented  to  do. 

v>w  we  hope  that  Buch  an  emergency  as  this  will 
never  come  again.  At  least  we  trust  that  wars  will  be 
bo  rare  that  it  will  not  he  necessary  tor  a  country  to  lie 

kept  BO  self-eontained  as  to  he  read]  to  stand  a  siege 
at  any  moment.  But  if  we  suffer  a  foreign  country  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  any  of  the  necessities  of  life  we 
are  likely  to  pay  that  nation  a  yearly  tribute  which  in 
the  long  run  will  amount  to  more  than  a  war  indemnity. 
It  may  not  pay  us  to  make  all  the  dyes  or  grow  all  the 
rubber  that  we  need,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  alto- 
gether without  dye  factories  and  rubber  plantations  as 
a  protection  against  extortion.  All  of  the  Allied  powers 
in  conference  at  Paris  this  month  decided  that  they 
would  never  again  become  the  commercial  dependents 
of  Germany.  Since  it  is  evident  that  the  lines  of  na- 
tionality are  to  be  drawn  strictly  in  the  future  we 
should  take  account  of  stock  to  see  how  far  we  are  from 
being  and  how  near  we  may  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent states. 

The  main  essentials  of  complete  independence  are  the 
following : 

1.  Political.  We  won  our  political  independence  in 
two  wars  with  Great  Britain;  the  first  to  gain  the  free- 
dom of  the  land,  the  second  the  freedom  of  the  sea. 

2.  Military  a>ul  Naval.  This  political  freedom  must  be 
safeguarded  by  an  adequate  army  and  navy.  The  dis- 
cussion of  preparedness  shows  that  this  need  is  suffi- 
ciently realized  if  not  yet  properly  met. 

3.  Territorial.  A  country  that  is  small,  or  scattered, 
or  poorly  populated  or  limited  to  a  narrow  range  of 
climate  can  never  be  fully  independent.  The  United 
States  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  possessing  a  wide 
and  continuous  and  well  situated  territory,  while  its  de- 
pendencies stretch  from  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  al- 
most to  the  equator.  We  need  no  more  room  for  ex- 
pansion, tho  we  do  need  to  have  control  of  more  tropica! 
territory  for  the  raw  materials  that  it  alone  can  furnish. 

4.  Seaports.  As  every  household  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  street  without  passing  thru  another's  yard,  so 
every  nation  needs  a  gate  opening  upon  the  world's 
highway.  Russia,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria are  now  fighting  for  free  access  to  the  sea.  The 
United  States  has  a  long  coastline  with  plenty  of  ports 
on  both  oceans.  We  need  nothing  further  except,  per- 
haps, harbors  nearer  the  entrances  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
say  Magdalena  Bay  on  the  Pacific  and  St.  Thomas  on 
the  Atlantic,  both  of  which  we  could  probably  purchase. 

5.  Shipping.  Here  we  come  to  the  first  great  deficiency 
of  the  United  States,  and  one  not  due  to  the  caprice  of 
nature,  but  to  our  own  neglect.  A  nation  like  ours  that 
has  to  rely  upon  foreign  vessels  for  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  its  external  trade  cannot  be  called  really  in- 
dependent. We  feel  the  need  of  a  merchanl  marine  more 
than  ever  now  when  commerce  is  deprived  of  all  the 
German  and  Austrian  vessels  and  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  licit  ish. 


ti.  Financial.  The  war  has  relieved  us  of  an.\  danger 
that   our  count  ry   would  virtually  come  to  be  owned   by 

foreign  capitalists. 

7.  Pood.  Germany  is  Buffering  and  England  is  worry- 
ing because  of  the  insufficiency  of  home  grown   food. 

The  United  States  can  raise  enough  and  to  spare  tho 
there  is  a  shortage  of  tropical  products  such  ae  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa  and  bananas. 

8.  Fuel.  The  United  States  is  well  supplied  with  the 
reservoirs  of  energy  on  which  all  modern  industry  de- 
pends. There  is  coal  enough  economically  used  to  last 
for  generations  if  not  centuries.  Our  oil  we  are  using 
up  so  fast  that  we  soon  shall  feel  like  the  five  foolish 
virgins  and  be  trying  to  borrow  from  M 

9.  Metals.  We  have  all  the  metals  in  fair  quantity 
except  platinum,  for  which  we  have  to  depend  upon 
Russia  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

10.  Fertilizers.  Our  food  supply  is  dependent  upon 
the  supply  of  plant  foods  to  our  fields.  Of  these  we  need 
only  concern  ourselves  with  three,  phosphates,  potash 
and  nitrates.  Phosphates  we  have  in  abundance.  The 
only  large  potash  deposits  are  in  Germany  and  because 
of  this  we  must  continue  to  pay  Germany  an  annual 
tribute  of  $14,000,000  unless  we  can  find  some  way  of 
getting  potassium  salts  from  sea-kelp  or  feldspar. 
The  only  large  deposits  of  nitrates  are  in  Peru,  but 
Germany  under  press  of  war  has  declared  her  inde- 
pendence of  Peru  and  is  making  her  own  nitrates  from 
the  air.  We  may  and  should  do  the  same. 

11.  Industrial.  It  is  for  reasons  above  mentioned  un- 
wise to  allow  any  important  branch  of  manufacture  to 
pass  altogether  into  foreign  hands.  For  the  maintenance 
of  home  industry  two  things  are  necessary,  the  ma- 
terials and  the  skill.  In  most  fields  there  is  no  lack  of 
raw  materials.  All  that  is  needed  then  is  to  see  that  local 
industries  are  kept  alive  and  capable  of  expansion  in 
case  foreign  supply  is  shut  off  or  becomes  extortionate. 

12.  Artistic.  A  nation  cannot  maintain  its  independ- 
ence of  spirit  if  it  is  dependent  upon  other  countries  or 
past  periods  for  the  forms  of  esthetic  expression.  In  its 
literature  the  United  States  has  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifty  years  shaken  off  its  dependence  upon  British  au- 
thors and  models  and  is  now  contributing  a  fair  tho  not 
a  proportionate  quota  to  the  literature  of  the  common 
language.  The  American  novelist  or  dramatist  is  under 
no  serious  handicap  in  comparison  with  his  European 
rival.  In  painting  and  sculpture  a  national  style  has  still 
to  be  developed.  In  architecture  new  forms  are  strug- 
gling to  break  thru  the  thick  crust  of  traditionalism. 
To  music  we  have  contributed  little  except  rag-time. 

13.  Patriotic.  The  United  States  has  always  been 
distinguished  by  its  strong  national  spirit,  indeed  too 
violent  in  the  early  days  of  spread-eagle  oratory.  Now 
adays  it  is  more  responsible  and  restrained,  but  none 
the  less  real.  The  war  has  shown  that  we  are  a  more 
united  people  than  we  had  thought  we  were.  The  pro 
portion  of  the  foreign-born  will  become  continually  less 
and  the  process  of  Americani  at  ion  will  be  more  rapid 

These  then  are  some  o(  the  things  that  a  nation  must 
possess  before  it  has  the  right  to  call  itself  "•free  and 
independent."  The  United  States  has  been  singularl\ 
favored  in  natural  resources  and  the  opportunity  of 
self-development.  Its  duty  now  is  to  consider  what  it 
needs  to   make   it    self  reliant    and   able   to    follow    out 

own  uieais  without  any  foreign  Interference, 
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The  Battle 
in  Mexico 


On    Wednesday    of    last 

week  a  battle  took  place 
between  two  troops  of 
American  cavalry  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  Mexicans  of  the  Carranzista 
forces.  The  Americans,  eighty-four  in 
number,  were  taken  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  and  overwhelmed.  They 
were  Troops  C  and  K  of  the  Tenth 
airy,  a  negro  regiment.  Thirty-nine 
of  them  have  made  their  way  back  to 
the  American  lines,  thirteen  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed,  seventeen 
are  said  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to 
be  prisoners,  and  the  rest  are  missing. 
There  were  three  commissioned  officers 
with  the  two  troops;  Captain  Boyd 
of  C  Troop  was  killed  leading  a  charge, 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  Lieutenant 
Adair,  and  Captain  Morey  of  K  Troop, 
altho  wounded,  finally  got  safely  back 
to  the  American  lines.  After  our 
forces  had  been  scattered  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  against  them,  and  Cap- 
tain Morey  had  been  wounded,  he  was 
carried,  with  another  wounded  man,  by 
three  of  his  men  about  a  mile  from  the 
scene  of  battle  and  hid  in  a  hole.  In 
spite  of  his  suffering  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  fight  and  ordered  the 
three^nwounded  men  to  leave  him  and 
his  fellow  sufferer  and  carry  the  note 
back  to  the  American  lines.  Reluctantly 
they  obeyed  his  orders  and  were  subse- 
quently found  by  a  de- 
tachment from  their  own 
regiment  which  was  out 
scouting  for  survivors  of 
the  battle. 

Captain  Morey's  note 
reads  as  follows: 

Carrizal.  Mexico, 

June  21.  1016.  0.15  a.  in. 
To  Commanding  officer  at  Ojo 
Frederico: 

My  troop  reached  Ojo  Santo 
Domingo  at  5.30  p.  m.  June 
20.  Met  C  Troop  under  Cap- 
tain Boyd.  I  came  under  Cap- 
tain Boyd's  command  and 
marched  my  troop  in  rear  for 
Carrizal  at  4:15  a.  m..  reach- 
ing open  field  to  southeast  of 
town  at  6.30  a.  m. 

Captain  Boyd  sent  in  a  note 
requesting  permission  to  pass 
thru  the  town.  This  was  re- 
fused ;  stated  we  could  go  to 
the  north,  but  not  east.  Cap- 
tain Boyd  said  he  was  going  to 
Ahumada  at  this  time. 

He  was  talking  with  Car- 
ranza  commander.  General 
Gomez  sent  a  written  message 
that  Captain  Boyd  could  bring 
liis  force  in  town  and  have  a 
conference.  Captain  Boyd 
feared  an  ambush.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  the 
Mexicans  would  run  as  soon 
as  we  fired. 

We  formed  for  attack,  his 
Intent  ion  being  to  move  up  to 

the  line  of  aboul    1-0  Mexicans 

on  the  edge  of  the  town.  We 

formed,  C  Troop  on  the  left  in 
line  of  skirmishers,  one  pla- 
toon of  K  Troop  on   right   of 


When  we  were  within  300  yards  the 
Mexicans  opened  lire,  and  a  Strong  One, 
before  We  tired  a  shot.  Then  We  opened  up. 
They  diil  QOt  run.  To  make  a  long  account 
short,  after  about  an  hour's  tire,  in  which 
both  troops  had  advanced,  ('  Troop  to  posi- 
tion of  Mexican  machine  j,run  and  K  Troop 
closing  in  slightly  to  the  left,  we  were  very 

busy  on  the  right  keeping  oil  a  Bank  at- 
tack. A  group  Of  Mexicans  left  town,  went 
around  our  rear  and  led  our  horses  off  at 
a   gallop. 

At  about  9  o'clock  one  platoon  of  K 
Troop,  which  was  on  our  right,  fell  back. 
Sergeant  said  he  could  not  slay  there.  Both 
platoons  fell  back  about  1000  yards  to  tin? 
west,  and  then  together  witli  some  men  of 
C  Troop  who  were  there  these  men  scat- 
tered. 

I  was  slightly  wounded.  Captain  Boyd, 
a  man  told  me,  was  killed.  Nothing  was 
seen  of  Lieutenant  Adair  after  fight  start- 
ed, so  man  I  saw  stated. 

I  am  hiding  in  a  hole  2000  yards  from 
field  and  have  one  other  wounded  man  and 
three  men  with  me.  Mokky,  Captain. 

_  .  It    was    four    days 

Carranza  Assumes    before   an  accurate 

Responsibility        story    of    the    fighfc 

was  received  by  General  Pershing  in 
the  shape  of  Captain  Morey's  note,  and 
for  a  time  there  was  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  responsibility  for  begin- 
ning hostilities  actually  rested  upon  the 
Mexicans.  This  doubt  was  set  at  rest 
not  only  by  Captain  Morey's  report  but 
by  a  communication  to  the  American 
government  from  the  representative  of 


line  and  anot her  K  Troop  pla- 
toon on  extreme  right,  eche- 
loned a  little  to  the  rear. 
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i  in:   RESP0NSIB1  EE   0NB8 
ii  Chief  of  the  United  Statea  Arm,}    ind  hi 

war  u atchl  >iii la   regiment    no   bj 


General  Carranza.  This  communication 
read  as  follows: 

1  am  directed  by  my  government  to  in- 
form Your  Excellency,  With  reference  to 
the  Carrizal  incident,  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, thru  the  Mexican  War  Department, 
gave  orders  to  Gen.  Jacinto  15.  Trevim.  nol 

to    permit    American    forces    from    (ii lal 

Pershing's  column  to  advance  further  south, 
nor  to  move  either  east  or  west  from  the 
points  where  they  are  located,  and  to  op- 
pose new  incursions  of  American  soldiers 
into  Mexican  territory. 

These  orders  were  brought  by  General 
Trevino  to  the  attention  of  General  Persh- 
ing, who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 

communication  relative  thereto.  On  the  22d 
inst.,  as  Your  Excellency  knows,  an  Ameri- 
can force  moved  eastward  quite  far  from 
its  base,  notwithstanding  the  above  orders, 
and  was  engaged  by  Mexican  troops  at 
Carrizal,  State  of  Chihuahua.  As  a  result 
of  the  encounter,  several  men  on  both  sides 
were  killed  and  wounded  and  seventeen 
American  soldiers  were  made  prisoners. 

From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that 
the  fight  at  Carrizal  was  brought  about 
because  the  American  troops  did  not 
obey  the  "orders"  which  Senor  Car- 
ranza had  given  that  they  must  not 
move  away  from  the  positions  which 
they  now  hold. 

The  Carranza  note  met  with  a 
prompt  and  sharp  reply  from  our 
State  Department,  which  has  all  the 
nature  of  an  ultimatum  except  the  set- 
ting of  a  time  limit  for  compliance  with 
its  demands.  It  reads  thus: 

The  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  put  no 
other  construction  upon  the 
communication  handed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  on  the  24th  of 
June,  by  Mr.  Arredondo.  under 
instruction  of  your  govern- 
ment, than  that  it  is  intended 
as  a  formal  avowal  of  delib- 
erately hostile  action  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States 
now  in  Mexico,  and  of  the 
purpose  to  attack  them  with- 
out provocation  whenever  they 
move  from  their  present  posi- 
tion in  pursuance  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  sent 
there,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  those  objects  not  only  in- 
volve no  unfriendly  intention 
toward  the  government  and 
people  of  Mexico,  but  are,  on 
tin-  contrary,   intended  only   to 

assist  that  government  in  pro- 
tecting itself,  and  the  territory 
and  people  of  the  United 
States  against  irresponsible 
and  Insurgent  bands  of  rebel 
marauders. 

1    am    instructed,    therefore, 
by   my  government   to  demand 
the    immediate    release    of    the 
prisoners     taken     in     the     en 
counter    at    Carrizal,    together 

with    any     property    of    the 

United  States  taken  with 
them,   and    to   inform   you   that 

t he  Government  of  the  United 

States   expects   an    ea*  ly    slate 

ment  from  your  government  as 

to     the     course     of     action     it 

w  ishes  the  Government  of  the 
United    States    to    understand 

it  lias  determined  upon,  and 
that  il  aUo  expects  (hat  this 
Statement  b*  made  thru  the 
Usual  diplomatic  i  haunclv  and 
not  thru  subordinate  mil 
commaiulei  s 
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This  note  puts  the  matter  bluntly  up 
to  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico. 
Upon  the  nature  of  its  reply  depends 
the  question  of  war  or  peace. 


The  Note  to 


The  note  which  the  Sec- 


retary  of    State    sent    to 
Larranza      General      Carranza      last 

week  in  reply  to  his  note  demanding 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops 
from  Mexico  is  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  whole  course  of  events 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  crisis. 
It  is  eminently  reasonable  and  concilia- 
tory in  tone.  But  it  minces  no  words.  It 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  insist  upon  the  preservation  of 
American  rights  and  the  protection  of 
American  lives  and  property. 

The  note  sums  up  thus  the  conditions 
in  Mexico  which  have  now  culminated: 

For  three  years  the  Mexican  republic  has 
been  torn  with  civil  strife ;  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  other  aliens  have  been  sacri- 
ficed ;  vast  properties  developed  by  Ameri- 
can capital  and  enterprise  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  rendered  non-productive  ;  bandits 
have  been  permitted  to  roam  at  will  thru 
the  territory  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  and  to  seize,  without  punishment  or 
without  effective  attempt  at  punishment, 
the  property  of  Americans,  while  the  lives 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  ven- 
tured to  remain  in  Mexican  territory  or  to 
return  there  to  protect  their  interests  have 
been  taken,  and  in  some  cases  barbarously 
taken,  and  the  murderers  have  neither  been 
apprehended  nor  brought  to  justice. 

It  specifies  in  particular  the  recent 
events  which  have  made  the  situation 
more  and  more  acute: 

During  the  past  nine  months  in  particu- 
lar the  frontier  of  the  United  States  along 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  has  been  thrown  into 
;i  state  of  constant  apprehension  and  tur- 
moil because  of  frequent  and  sudden  incur- 
sions  into  American  territory  and  depreda- 
tions and  murders  on  American  soil  by 
Mexican  bandits,  who  have  taken  the  lives 
and  destroyed  the  property  of  American 
citizen-,  sometimes  carrying  American  citi- 
zens across  the  international  boundary 
I  ith   the   booty   seized. 

American  garrisons  have-  been  attacked 
at  nijiht,  American  soldiers  killed  and  their 
equipment  and  horses  stolen,  American 
ranches  have  been  raided,  property  stolen 
arid  destroyed,  and  American  trains 
wrecked  and  plundered. 

It  ascribes  to  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  continuance  of  these  intolerable 
conditions. 

The   not/;    replies   with   a   categorical 


lnwi  lyht 


"WE  HAVE  AMERICANISM" 

But  Mr.  Hughes  is  waiting  to  talk  to  the  Colonel 

about  his  campaign  plans 

denial  to  the  charge  of  the  Carranza 
pronunciamento  that  the  United  States 
has  been  hostile  to  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment: 

I  can  truthfully  affirm  that  the  American 
Government  has  given  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  the  de  facto  government  in 
pacification  and  rehabilitation  of  Mexico. 
From  the  moment  of  its  recognition  it  has 
had  the  undivided  support  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

An  embargo  was  placed  upon  arms  and 
ammunition  going  into  Chihuahua,  Sonora 
and  Lower  California  in  order  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  armed 
opponents  of  the  de  facto  government.  Per- 
mission has  been  granted  from  time  to  time, 
as  requested,  for  .Mexican  troops  and  equip- 
ment to  traverse  American  territory  from 
one  point  to  another  in  Mexico  in  order 
that  the  operations  of  Mexican  troops 
against  Villa  and  his  forces  might  lie 
facilitated. 

After  reciting  the  long  array  of 
facts   that   demonstrate   the   danger   to 


American  rights  in  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing across  the  border,  and  after  fix- 
ing a  good  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  those  perilous 
conditions  upon  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment, the  note  lays  down  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  what  the  United  States 
Government  believes  to  be  its  duty  in 
the  premises  and  the  course  which  it 
proposes  to  follow  in  carrying  out  that 
responsibility: 

.  .  .  Protection  of  American  lives  and 
property,  then,  in  the  United  States  is  first 
the  obligation  of  this  government,  and  in 
Mexico  is,  first,  the  obligation  of  Mexico, 
and  second,  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States. 

In  securing  this  protection  along  the  com- 
mon boundary  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  cooperation  of  its  neigh- 
boring republic.  ...  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  cannot  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  Americans  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  Mexicans  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  duty  bound,  so  far  as  it 
can,  to  do  so. 

.  .  .  The  United  States  has  not  sought 
the  duty  which  has  been  forced  upon  it  of 
pursuing  bandits  who,  under  fundamental 
principles  of  municipal  and  international 
law,  ought  to  be  pursued  and  arrested  and 
punished  by  Mexican  authorities.  Whenever 
Mexico  will  assume  and  effectively  exercize 
that  responsibility  the  United  States,  as 
it  has  many  times  before  publicly  declared, 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  obligation  fulfilled 
by  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico. 

The  note  closes  with  a  stern  warning 
that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose either  to  relinquish  its  duty  or  to 
be  deterred  from  carrying  it  out  by  a 
threat  of  armed  retaliation. 

The  spirit  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  unmistakably  mirrored  in 
the  note.  It  seeks  friendship  and  har- 
mony; but  it  will  unflinchingly  uphold 
its  rights  and  firmly  oppose  any  as- 
sault upon  them. 

The  Militia       Meanwhile,     the     citizen 

Mobilizing    soldicry  of  the  country 

is  mobilizing  in  every 
state  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
President.  The  militia  of  three  states, 
Texas,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  are 
already  in  place  upon  the  border  and 
before  the  week  is  out,  regiments  of 
infantry,  troops  of  cavalry  and  bat- 
teries of  artillery  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut will  also  have  taken  their  places 
in  the  field.  Sixteen  thousand  men  will 
constitute  this  second  instalment  of  the 
National  Guard  to  go  forward. 
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A   LONG,    HARD  BOAD,   BUT  HE   WILL  TAKE  IT 


The  mobilization  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  states  began  with  the 
greatest  promptness  and  went  forward 
with  a  rush.  There  were  few  laggards 
and  almost  none  who  refused  to  go 
when  the  call  came.  There  was  pre- 
sented an  interesting  contrast  with  the 
condition  in  1898,  when  whole  regi- 
ments voted  by  large  majorities  not 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  President 
for  volunteers.  Of  course  much  of  the 
difference  may  be  the  result  of  the 
new  law  upon  the  statute  book,  which 
empowers  the  President  to  order  out 
the  National  Guard  as  a  body  and  re- 
quires militiamen  to  obey  the  order  or 
suffer  severe  penalties  for  insubordina- 
tion. But  there  seems  also  to  be  a  new 
spirit  in  the  air,  born  of  the  two 
years'  spectacle  of  war  in  Europe  and 
of  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  in  favor  of  pre- 
paredness   and    Americanism. 


The  Senate 


The  great  naval  bat- 
tle in  the  North  Sea 
Naval  Program     is    almost    certain    to 

have  a  real  effect  upon  the  naval  pro- 
gram adopted  by  Congress.  The  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Naval  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  the  draft  of  a  bill 
to  be  substituted  for  the  measure 
passed  by  the  House.  The  lower  house 
pinned  its  faith  to  the  battle-cruiser, 
and  provided  for  laying  down  five  ves- 
sels of  that  class,  completely  ignoring 
the  dreadnought.  The  proposed  Senate 
bill  would  provide  for  four  dread- 
noughts and  four  battle-cruisers.  The 
cost  of  the  dreadnoughts  is  fixed  at 
eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
of  the  battle-cruisers  at  sixteen  and  a 
half  millions.  In  both  cases  the  cost  is 
exclusive  of  armor  and  equipment.  The 
difference  in  cost  of  the  battle-cruiser 
is  due  to  their  more  powerful  engines, 
which  are  planned  to  give  a  speed  of 
thirty-five  knots  an  hour. 

Other  important  concessions  to  the 
demand  for  preparedness  relate  to  per- 
sonnel and  ammunition.  Provision  is 
made  for  74,700  men  instead  of  .r>4,000 
as  provided  by  the  House  bill,  with  au- 
thorization to  the  President  to  Increase 
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IT    IS    SERIOUS    BUSINESS 

the  number  in  time  of  emergency  to 
87,000.  The  Marine  Corps  is  increased 
from  9,000  men  to  15,000,  or  17,000 
in  time  of  need.  The  appropriation  for 
ammunition  is  increased  from  eleven 
million  dollars  to  nearly  nineteen  mil- 
lions. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  change  from 
five  capital  ships  to  eight,  including 
four  dreadnoughts,  has  the  approval  of 
President  Wilson. 

Submarines  in  a    The   Spanish   port   of 
New  Role  Cartagena    was    sur- 

prised last  week  when 
a  German  submarine,  "U-35,"  bobbed 
up  in  the  harbor  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  She  made  straight  for  the 
interned  German  steamer  "Roma"  and 
unloaded  on  her  thirty-five  boxes  of 
medical  supplies  for  the  German  refu- 
gees from  Kamerun  who  are  being- 
cared  for  in  Spain.  Then  the  subma- 
rine, being  ordered  to  come  alongside 
the  Spanish  cruiser  "Cataluna,"  did  so, 
and  salutes  were  exchanged  with  the 
cruiser  and  forts.  The  Germans  in 
Cartagena,  men  and  women,  soon 
swarmed  to  the  harbor  bringing  gifts 
for  the  crew  and  flowers  to  decorate 
the  U-boat,  and  the  crew  went  ashore 
to  see  the  city.  Her  commander,  Lieu- 
tenant von  Arnauld,  notified  the  au- 
thorities that  he  had  come  to  bring  a 
letter  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to  King 
Alfonso,  and  the  Ambassador's  secre- 
tary came  down  on  a  special  train  from 
Madrid  to  receive  it.  The  missive  is 
officially  said  to  contain  thanks  for  the 
kind  treatment  that  the  German 
soldiers  and  civilians  from  the  German 
African  colonies  are  receiving  from 
the  Spanish,  but  there  are  rumors 
that  it  also  contained  an  appeal  to  the 
King  of  Spain  to  exercise  his  influence 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  war.  It  is  hinted 
that  a  similar  appeal  for  peace  will 
be  conveyed  to  President  Wilson  by  a 
submarine. 

The  next  morning  the  "U-3.V*  left 
the  harbor  under  escorl  of  ilw  cruiser. 

At    the    three  mile    limit,    l>e\oud    which 

the  Allied  warships  awaited  her,  the 


Germans  gave  cheers  for  Spain  and 
then  dived. 

Another  surprise  of  the  week  was 
the  capture  of  the  British  steamer 
"Brussels"  on  the  North  Sea  by  Ger- 
man destroyers,  which,  instead  of  sink- 
ing the  vessel  as  usual,  took  her  into 
the  Belgian  port  of  Zeebrugge,  now 
held  by  the  Germans.  The  steamer  was 
on  her  way  from  Rotterdam  to  Til- 
bury, carrying  mail  and  passengers, 
chiefly  Belgian  refugees. 

The  American  steamer  "Seaconnet," 
carrying  lumber  from  Archangel  to 
London,  was  damaged  by  an  exterior 
explosion  about  sixty  miles  off  Yar- 
mouth. The  captain  ran  her  ashore 
where  she  was  completely  wrecked. 
From  fragments  of  metal  found  in  her 
hull  it  is  thought  she  was  the  victim 
of  a  mine  rather  than  a  torpedo. 


Greece  Gives  Way 
to  Allies 


The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment sent  a 
note  of  protest 
and  appeal  to  the  United  States  and 
other  neutral  powers  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  of  Greece  by 
the  Allies.  The  partial  blockade  of  the 
Greek  coast  by  the  Allied  fleet  which 
was  established  on  June  6  shut  out  the 
importation  of  food  upon  which  the 
country  is  dependent.  The  Greek  ships 
in  French  and  British  harbors  were 
held  up  and  ships  coming  to  Greece 
were  stopped  on  the  high  seas  and 
taken  to  the  naval  bases  of  the  Allies. 
Vessels  flying  the  Greek  flag  were 
seized  and  taken  to  Algiers,  where  they 
were  converted  into  transports  for  the 
Allied  troops. 

The  Greeks  held  out  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  Allies  until  there  was 
only  flour  enough    In   the  country   to 

last      five      days.      Finally      the      Allies 
brought  matters  to  a  erisis  by  threaten 
Ing  an   attack    upon    Athens.    An    Allied 
lleet    under   Admiral   Moroau  cruised  be 
fore  the   PiWBUS,  the  port  o(  the  Capital, 
with    landing   parties    ready    for  action 
None    of    the    neutral    powers    to    whom 

Greece  appealed  ^^'  protection  showed 
any  disposition  to  lend  her  aid.  even 
diplomatically,   so  -.he   •.•.i\  e   w  .i\ .  dis 
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missed  the  Cabinet  and  yielded  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  demands  of  the  Allies. 

These  demands  include  the  im- 
mediate and  complete  demobilization 
of  the  Greek  army,  the  deportation  of 
German  propagandists  and  the  removal 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Athens  and 
other  officials  who  are  accused  of  sup- 
pressing popular  manifestations  of  pro- 
Ally  sentiment.  A  new  election  is  to  be 
held  within  forty  days.  In  place  of 
Premier  Skouloudis,  whose  resignation 
was  forced  by  the  Allies,  Alexander 
Zaimis,  who  is  more  favorable  to  the 
Allies,  has  formed  a  cabinet. 

The  Allies  claim  the  right  of  inter- 
ference by  virtue  of  the  London  Proto- 
col of  1827  in  which  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  assumed  the  pro- 
tection of  Greece.  The  Greeks  on  the 
other  hand  claim  that  Greece  is  a  free 
and  independent  state  and  that  the 
Allies  have  no  right  to  occupy  Salonica 
and  other  Greek  ports  for  their  own 
military  purposes. 

The  Ir'  h      After  the  Sinn  Fein  rising 
.  had   been    supprest  it  was 

(Question  generally  recognized  on 
both  sides  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
definite  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule 
question,  which  had  been  a  disturbing 
factor  in  British  politics  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

The  government  turned  over  the 
Home  Rule  question  to  Lloyd  George, 
in  the  hope  that  he  could  arrange  an 
acceptable  compromize,  and  this  he 
seems  to  have  done.  The  Nationalist 
Conference  of  Ulster,  meeting  in  Bel- 
fast, approved  his  plan  by  a  vote  of  475 
to  265,  and  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council 
has  also  consented  to  accept  it.  But 
there  is  still  bitter  opposition  from  the 
extremists  on  both  sides.  The  Protest- 
ant bishops  have  protested  against  it 
and  three  Unionist  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  and  Mr.  Long,  are  strongly  op- 
posed.  Lord   Selborne  has  resigned. 

The  Lloyd  George  plan  provides  for 
putting  home  rule  into  operation  at 
once,  but  excluding  .six  of  the  Ulster 
counties,  which  are  to  remain  for  the 
present,  if  they  prefer,  under  the  Im- 
perial Government,  with  the  same 
rights  as  they  have  now.  Three  of  the 
ter  counties  are  included  with  the 
of  Ireland  under  Home  Rule.  After 


the  war  an  imperial  conference  is  to  be 
held  to  consider  the  reorganization  of 
the  government  of  the  entire  empire. 

The  Invasion  of    P1®  Austrian  crown- 

Bukovina  land.  °f   Bukovina,   a 

province  about  the 
size  of  Connecticut,  has  been  for  the 
third  time  during  the  war  overrun  by 
the  Russian  troops.  The  situation  of 
Bukovina,  occupying  as  it  does  a  sort 
of  pocket  in  between  Rumania  and 
Hungary,  renders  it  indefensible  once 
the  Pruth  river  has  been  crost.  The 
advance  of  the  Russians  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pruth  almost  to 
Kolomea  cut  off  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  in  Bukovina  from  those  in 
Galicia.  Having  accomplished  this, 
General  Lechitzky  attacked  the  fort 
that  protects  the  bridge  crossing  the 
Pruth  to  Czernovitz,  the  capital  of 
Bukovina.  After  four  days  of  furious 
fighting  this  bridge-head  was  taken  and 
a  thousand  of  its  defenders  made  pris- 
oners. This  left  the  city  of  Czernovitz 
at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  but  they 
did  not  stop  with  this.  A  rapid  advance 
thirty  miles  down  the  railroad  to 
Radautz  cut  in  two  Austrian  troops 
which  were  retreating.  At  Radautz  a 
thousand  men  and  three  machine  guns 
were  taken.  The  Russians  then  pushed 
on  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Buko- 
vina. 

The  rest  of  the  Austrian  troops  from 
Czernovitz,  under  General  Pflanzer,  re- 
tired to  the  southwest  and  have  a 
chance  of  escaping  into  Hungary  thru 
the  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  tho 
since  there  are  no  railroads  running 
from  Bukovina  into  Hungary  and  the 
passes  are  over  5500  feet  in  altitude, 
the  Austrians  are  likely  to  suffer  con- 
siderable losses  if  they  are  closely  pur- 
sued. 

In  Galicia  the  Russian  campaign  has 
not  made  as  much  progress  as  in  Buko- 
vina. General  Brussiloff 's  aim  is  to  cap- 
ture the  important  railroad  centers  of 
Lemberg  and  Kovel.  The  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  Dubno  opened  the  way  to 
Lemberg  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  Lutsk  opened  the  way  to  Kovel.  But 
the  Russians  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
advance  more  than  twenty  miles  be- 
yond these  fortresses  along  either 
road.  Two  German  armies,  commanded 
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THE  RECONQUEST  OF  BUKOVINA 
The  Russian  army  that  took  Czernovitz  has 
pushed  on  south  thru  Radautz  to  the  Rumanian 
frontier  and  west  almost  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  North  of  the  Dniester  the  Russians 
have  made  little  progress.  Thru  the  joint  efforts 
of  Germans  and  Austrians  the  attempt  of  the 
Russians  to  advance  between  Kovel  and  Lemberg 
has  been  checked 

respectively  by  General  Linsingen  and 
General  von  Bothmer,  have  been  sent 
into  this  region  to  assist  the  Austrians 
in  stopping  the  Russian  advance  and 
they  seem  to  have  succeeded,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

According  to  Russian  estimates  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken  by  General 
Brussiloff  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
his  campaign  is  172,484,  including  3350 
officers. 

T,.  „  Af  • In   the   article   on    "The 

Ine  Atncan  „                      „     ..... 

_,  Conquest     of     Kiliman- 

Lampaign  jaro„    Qn    another    pa{?e 

of  this  issue  we  give  a  map  of  German 
Bast  Africa  that  will  serve  to  show  the 
progress  Of  the  invasion.  A  branch  of 
the  railroad  from  Mombasa  to  Kikuyu 
was  constructed  to  Taveta  in  order  to 
bring  the  army  of  General  Smuts 
directly  to  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  The 
capture  of  Moshi,  the  mountain  b 
minus  of  the  German  railroad,  opened 
the  way  Into   the  Interior.   From   tl 
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point    the     British    army    divided    into 

ti"  i 'nf    moved    west    to 

i  in   .mil   is  driving   the   Germain 

k    toward    Lake    Victoria   Nyania. 

Th«    Meond    column    struck    straight 

overland    to    the    south    and    reached 

Kondoa,  where  it  stood  off  a  strong  at- 
tack, from  the  Germans.  The  third  col- 
umn is  lighting  its  way  down  the  rail- 
road which  runs  thru  the  mountains 
and  over  the  tablelands  to  the  sea.  The 

head  of  this  column  has  reached  Wil- 
helmstal,  the  chief  Herman  town  in  this 

Hon  ami  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Moshi.  Tanga,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
railroad,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  the  Germans  cannot  expect 
long  to  hold  the  section  of  the  railroad 
that  lies  between. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
colony  the  Belgian  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Tombeur  have  been  making  great 
progress.  Those  that  entered  from  the 
Congo  south  of  Lake  Kivu  have  occu- 
pied the  German  towns  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  cut  the  roads 
connecting  Ujiji,  the  lake  terminal  of 
the  central  German  railroad,  with  the 
German  plantations  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  An- 
other Belgian  column,  entering  north 
of  Lake  Kivu,  has  come  into  touch  with 
the  British  column  entering  from 
Uganda.  The  British  '  gunboats  have 
captured  the  German  islands  in  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.  So  now  the  Allies  can 
concentrate  from  three  directions  upon 
this  rich  and  densely  populated  region. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  spent 
on  the  war  up  to  the  last  of  March  the 
sum  of  $134,500,000.  This  includes  the 
expenses  of  putting  down  the  De  Wet 
rebellion,  of  the  conquest  of  German 
Southwest  Africa  and  of  the  present 
expedition,  except  such  part  of  it  as 
has  been  paid  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 
Junt    in     Buasiane   move   south   thru 

Bukovina.     Italians    repel    Austrian 
attacks  near   AalagO. 

June  20     Germane  attack  French  in 

Champagne      anil      British      in      tlif 

Somme,    Allies    m     conference    at 
Paris    decide    to    boycott    German 

goods  after   the   war. 
June   ..'I      Zaiinis    replaces    Skouloudis 
as     Greek      Premier.      French     aero- 
planes  bombard   Treves,    Karlsruhe, 

and  Miilliciin. 
June  22  -German  submarine  calls  at 

Cartagena,    Spain,    with    message   to 
King.  Arabs  revolt  against  Turks. 

June  28 — Germans   take   Fort  Thiau- 
mont,   two  anil   one   half  miles   from 

Verdun.    German    destroyers    take 

British   steamer   "Brussels"    to   Zee- 

brugge. 
June     2) — -Russians     reach     southern 
border  of  Bukovina.   Ulster   Nation- 
alists  agree   to   Lloyil   George   Home 
Rule  plan. 


June 


Italian     cruiser    "Messina" 


and  French  destroyer  "Fourche" 
torpedoed  in  Strait  of  Otranto. 
British  casualties  for  the  week 
8070,  of  whom  1U()1»  were  killed. 


German  Gains     Tuho,se  uwh°     expected 
^  T7     ,  that    the    Russian    of- 

at  Verdun         £  ,  , 

tensive  would  soon  re- 
lieve the  pressure  upon  Verdun  have 
reason  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  con- 
tiary  effect  has  been  produced.  The 
German  attacks  during  the  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  accounts,  were 
more  vigorous  than  ever  before,  and 
besides  this,  the  Germans  extended 
their  activity  to  the  sectors  of  Cham- 
pagne and  the  Somme.  While  keeping 
up  their  bombardment  of  304  Meter 
Hill  and  Le  Mort  Homme  west  of  the 
Meuse  they  concentrated  their  chief 
efforts  upon  the  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Here  the  city  of  Verdun 
is  defended  on  the  northeastern  side  by 


two  scries  of  ridges  and  hills.  The  one 
nearest  Verdun,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city  wall,  is  protected  by  Fort  de 
Belleville  and  Fort  de  St.  Michel.  The 
hights  beyond,  about  two  miles  out, 
are  crowned  by  Fort  de  Thiaumont  and 
Fort  de  Souville.  Between  them  is  the 
village  of  Fleury  and  to  the  west  of 
Thiaumont  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
river  bear  the  inappropriate  name  of 
Cote  de  Froide  Terre  or  Cold  Earth 
Ridge. 

Against  this  sector  on  a  front  of 
less  than  three  miles  the  Germans 
brought  six  divisions  or  about  120,000 
men.  After  an  intense  bombardment 
two  Bavarian  regiments,  the  Tenth  In- 
fantry and  the  King's  Own,  stormed 
the  ridge  of  Froide  Terre  and  cap- 
tured the  armored  fort  of  Thiaumont 
and  part  of  the  village  of  Fleury.  To 
the  east  of  this  the  Germans  also  se- 
cured important  positions  in  the 
wooded  ravines  that  lie  behind  Fort 
Vaux.  A  counter-attack  by  the  French 
recovered  some  of  the  lost  ground  but 
not  Thiaumont. 

In  this  advance  the  Germans  took 
more  than  2700  prisoners.  The  French 
claim,  that  the  German  gains  are 
bought  at  too  high  a  price,  as  the  at- 
tacking troops  lost  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  men.  The  Germans, 
however,  profess  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  they  have  made,  for  they 
say  that  Joffre  has  had  to  send  into 
action  at  Vordun  more  than  fifty  divi- 
sions, that  is  about  two-fifths  of  all 
his  mobile  troops,  including  the  re- 
serves, the  recruits  of  1916  and  the 
Moors  and  negroes  from  Africa.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Swiss  estimate  the  French 
have  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  at 
Verdun  165,000  men.  According  to  a 
London  estimate  the  Germans  have 
lost  here  415,000  men. 
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THERE    is    At. mk    WAR    IN     EUROPE 


ARIZONA:  President  Wilson 
has  signed  a  proclamation  ex- 
cluding 588,520  acres  from  the 
Dixie  national  forest  in  Ari- 
zona. Three-fourths  of  this  area 
will  be  subject  to  settlement 
under  the  homestead  laws  from 
July  12  to  and  including  Au- 
gust 8,  and  thereafter  to  dis- 
position under  any  public  land 
law  applicable  thereto.  The  ex- 
eluded  lands  lie  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  and 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing. 

CALIFORNIA:  A  committee 
of  thirty  appointed  in  1913  to 
study  the  question  of  storage 
of  flood  waters  on  Kings  River 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  has 
made  its  report.  It  says  that  a 
great  quantity  of  water  is  an- 
nually going  to  waste  during 
flood  stages  of  Kings  River, 
damaging  land  along  its  course ; 
that  there  is  abundant  storage 
capacity  available  for  the  con- 
servation of  more  than  600.000 
acre-feet  at  a  cost  of  about  $10 
an  acre-foot,  and  that  this 
would  furnish  ample  irrigation 
for  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  land. 

COLORADO:  It  is  said  that 
never  before  have  so  many  per- 
sons been  engaged  in  prospect- 
ing for  minerals  in  this  state  as 
at  present.  The  State  School  of 
Mines  is  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  upon  it  for  analy- 
ses of  specimens  sent  in,  altho 
a  very  small  portion  of  those 
received  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Mines  ever  get  to  the  school, 
thousands  being  thrown  out  as 
clearly  having  no  mineral  value. 
Many  specimens  from  districts 
which  heretofore  have  not  been 
regarded  as  having  mining  pos- 
sibilities are  said  to  be  tich  in 
minerals.  Commissioner  Carroll 
thinks  that  many  of  these  new 
districts  will  soon  attract  capi- 
tal  for  development. 

DELAWARE:  A  decided  effort 
i-  being  made  by  the  people  of 
New  Castle  County  to  reform 
he  method  of  collecting  their 
taxes.  According  to  ■■>  recent  re- 
port to  the  Levy  Court  by  its 
attorney  the  taxes  for  1909 
bare  not  ret  been  fully  collect* 

er],    nor    have    any    of    those    for 

the  succeeding  years,  with  the 
ihle  exception  of  1911,  on 
which  the  report  is  silent.  Of 
the  two  other  counties  in  the 
■  Kent  report*  that  its  1915 
taxes  had  all  been  collected  be- 
fore   the    first    of    June,    rho    tln> 

year  doe-  not  expire  until  the 
end  of  that  month.  The  third 
county,  Bnmex,  has  been  able, 
thru  prompt  and  full  collec- 
tions,   '"    reduce    the    tax    rate 

from     85     to     15     Cent*     on     the 

*ioo 

ILLINOIS:    The   Young   Men's 
Christian    Association    h 
opened  Chicago   hotel, 

■    000,    and    Imving 
I    bed  root  n  ol   ll 

nineteen  The  ratea  will 

he   from   30  to  50  rent*  a   ■ 
the    pfji  po  •■    bHng    t"    fui ' 
■me  and  inexpen 
ten,;,  f|#-nc(     ioi      oung 

and  t>,  aid  them 
rig    propei    employment. 
I  thai    ii' 

■-I       find     othei 
place*  of   1 1  'i  i,.    .  ,,tn  <■ 

pari  f"i 


social  life  of  the  hotel,  having 
reading,  lounging  and  game 
rooms,  including  billiards,  and  a 
large  rear  lobby,  where  lectures, 
musical  entertainments  and  mo- 
tion pictures  will  be  given. 

INDIANA:  Randolph  County 
is  a  striking  example  of  what 
is  being  done  by  school  consoli- 
dation in  rural  counties  of  this 
state.  In  the  last  eight  years  it 
has  abandoned  ninety-six  one- 
room  schools  and  consolidated 
them  in  twenty  modern  build- 
ings with  manual  training 
rooms,  kitchens,  shower  baths, 
and  large  assembly  rooms  for 
community  meetings.  Eight 
years  ago  the  county  had  one 
commissioned  high  school,  at- 
tended by  sixty-one  pupils  ;  now 
it  has  fifteen,  attended  by  more 
than  600.  In  the  eight  years  be- 
fore consolidation  from  21  to  50 
per  cent  of  eighth  year  pupils 
entered  high  school ;  since  then 
over  93  per  cent  have  entered ; 
and  70  per  cent  of  those  who 
entered  four  years  ago  com- 
pleted the  four-years'  course.  In 
well  heated  and  ventilated  vans 
more  than  2200  pupils  have 
been  taken  to  and  from  these 
schools  at  public  expense  this 
year. 

IOWA:  This  state,  which  used 
to  be  best  known  for  its  corn 
crops,  is  now  more  widely  cele- 
brated for  its  high  grade  live- 
stock. Of  the  thousands  of 
horses  purchased  by  European 
nations  since  the  war  began, 
many  of  the  best  have  come 
from  the  farms  of  Iowa.  At  a 
recent  sale  of  blooded  cattle  at 
Muscatine  more  than  600  buy- 
ers from  a  score  of  states  and 
a  number  of  foreign  countries 
were  present,  sixty  bidders  mak- 
ing the  trip  from  Texas  in  a 
special  train.  At  this  sale  the 
average  price  of  all  the  cattle 
sold  was  about  $750  a  head. 
<»ne  lot  of  forty-six  head 
brought  .$:J5,000. 

LOUISIANA:  One  of  the  most 
unpopular  schemes  of  taxation 
in  this  state  is  that  known  as 
the  occupation  tax,  or  license, 
under  w  hich,  in  effect,  a  person 
is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  for 
the  privilege  of  working.  The 
abandonment  of  this  tax  was 
one    of    the    measures    promised 

by  Governor  Pleasant  in  his  re- 
cent campaign  fm-  election  ;  and 

he  is  now  seeking  to  carry  out 

that  pledge.  But  since  the  state 
of   the    treasury    will    not    permit 

a     decrease    of    revenues,    and 

sine.,     the     legislature     seems     to 

he    hopelessly    split    over    the 

que  » ! < »n  of  what  tax  to  substi- 
tute,   it    is    feared    that    this  one, 

which  nobody  appears  to  want, 
must    remain.   It   is  adbther  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulty  of  aban- 
doning   a    tax    scheme    once    . 
tablished. 

MAINE:     The    example    set     I, 
Bai        Harbor*!      annual       Qood 

IN.  ni     i  >  i .    i     beginning   to   be 

followed    by    varioiiH    other    com 

munltle  •  in  the  i  tate,  with  the 
it  thai  much  road  Improve 

menl  i*  being  made  ■■■  Ithoul  the 
nditure    ol    public    moneys. 

I  till the       people      Ol 

i  •  ll.ii  Lor  bii 1 1  pi  in  i  Icallj  ii II 
turned  oul  on  a  certain  day 
and  worked  on  Rome  piece,  ol 
road  di  nignuted  by  a  cornmitti  i 


appointed  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. Not  only  do  all  the  men 
join  in  the  actual  work,  hut  the 
women  of  the  town  are  present, 
giving  the  occasion  the  air  of  a 
social  function.  Dinners  are 
served  free  of  charge  to  all 
workers;  and  since  no  able- 
bodied  person  in  the  town  is 
regarded  ;is  exempt,  a  really 
large  amount  of  work  is  done. 

MARYLAND:  The  State 
Olympiad,  which  recently  closed 
in  Baltimore,  probably  engaged 
the  interest  of  more  Maryland- 
ers  than  any  other  athletic 
event.  Nineteen  counties  in  the 
state  were  represented  by  some 
700  boys  ranging  in  ages  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  years,  each 
a  champion  who  had  won  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  final 
contest  by  defeating  all  rivals  in 
his  special  field  at  home.  The 
Baltimore  public,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  William  Bur- 
dick,  of  the  Public  Athletic 
League,  gave  the  visiting  boys 
a  hearty  welcome,  many  of  them 
being  entertained  in  the  homes 
of  the  city. 

MASSACHUSETTS:      The 

new  law  intended  to  prevent 
misstatements  in  advertising, 
which  went  into  effect  in  this 
state  May  25,  prohibits  un- 
truthful statements  of  values  in 
excess  of  advertised  prices, 
false  declarations  that  the  ad- 
vertiser employs,  designated  per- 
sons of  established  reputation, 
misstatements  regarding  securi- 
ties offered  for  sale,  misleading 
statements  designed  to  induce 
the  public  into  the  establish- 
ment of  the  advertiser  and  other 
intentionally  deceptive  advertis- 
ing. The  retail  trade  board  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  organized  an  adver- 
tising vigilance  association  to 
see  that  this  law  is  enforced. 

MINNESOTA:  After  experi- 
menting with  many  plans  of  at- 
tracting new  manufacturing  in- 
dustries to  their  city,  more  than 

2<IH  leading  business  men  of 
Minneapolis  have  subscribed 
$."500,000  toward  carrying  out 
what  they  have  decided  is  the 
best    method.   They    have   bought 

a  level  tract  of  200  acres,  in- 
duced the  city  to  locate  streets 
thru  it  and  provide  water  and 
sewer  connections,  and  the  belt 
line  railway  to  lay  spur  tracks 
ami  build  a  joint  freight  house 
where  less  than  carload  lots 
Can  be  assembled.  In  the  future, 
in  tead  of  gi  ring  bonuses  and 
factory  sites  scattered  thruoii! 
t  le-  city,  t  hey  will  offer  an  ideal 
site  to  any  concern  that  needs 
such  lelp  and  seems  to  merit  it. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  The 
throwing  open    this  summer  of 

the  federal  forest  reserve  ill  I  lie 
While     Mountains     to     campers 

and   plea  ure  seekers  on  t  hirtx 
\  en  1    leases  al    Dominal    renl  als 

Dfl      ;i  Ii  eady   at  I  ractcd    t  housands 

ol     ipplications.    It    is   expected 

tlcil    this  summer   will  see   many 

vacationists  in   this  state 

than      '.ere    ever    here    before. 

W        MEXICO:        Tourists 
nil     directions    are    Coming 

1,     thou  -ni'i     i"  see   the   Inter- 

c  ting       ighl       of     tiii'     newly 

ted       Uandeller       Nai  lonnl 

Mi .11  titnenl    In    1  be    Rio   Oi  nude 


Valley  of  this  state,  set.  apart 
last  February  by  President  Wil- 
son in  order  that  its  antiquities 

in      the     form     of     pueblo     ruins 

might  be  preserved.  Explora- 
tions have  gone  sufficiently  far 

to  give  the  layman  as  well  as 
the  archaeologist  an  interesting 
view  of  the  cliff  dwellings  and 
their  contents.  Of  course,  the 
wonderful  scenery  of  the  region 
adds  greatly  to  the  attraction. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  The  En- 
forcement League  of  North  Da- 
kota, which  in  the  seven  years 
of  its  activities  has  closed  more 
than  2200  illicit  saloons,  recent- 
ly began  suits  against  five 
liquor  houses  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  under  a  new  meth- 
od of  liquor  prosecutions.  The 
complaints  are  filed  with  the 
Federal  grand  jury  under  the 
national  food  act  and  allege  im- 
proper labeling  of  goods  shipped 
into  North  Dakota. 

OHIO:  Roland  "W.  Guss,  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  school 
gardening  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools,  has  worked  out 
a  plan  by  which  every  child  in 
the  city  will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  preside  over  a  garden 
plot.  Already  more  than  10,000 
school  children  have  home  gar- 
dens, and  Mr.  Cuss  says  the 
work  has  just  begun.  Twenty- 
five  schools  have  established  gar- 
dens on  school  grounds  or  va- 
cant lots,  and  many  others  have 
indoor  and  roof  gardens.  Under 
one  of  his  plans  children  in  the 
schools  learn  the  more  technical 
features  of  gardening  by  grow- 
ing seedlings  in  paper  drinking 
cups.  These,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  they  transplant  at  home 
in  gardens,  window  boxes  and 
plots.  The  manual  training  de- 
partments of  the  schools  make 
the  window  boxes  for  the  tene- 
ment children. 

TENNESSEE:  Production  of 
strawberries  has  become  one  of 
Tennessee's  most  important  in- 
dustries. In  the  last  two  years 
shipments  of  these  berries  have 
increased  more  than  61  per  cent. 
A  department  bulletin  recently 
issued  from  Washington  puts 
Tennessee  in  the  lead  of  all  the 
states,  with  17,496  acres  de- 
voted to  strawberries;  Loui- 
siana next,  with  16,540  acres; 
and  Arkansas  third,  with  15,380 

acres.  Nearly  800  carloads  were 

shipped  in  the  month  of  May 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Ten- 
nessee   district,    comprizing    the 

Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  sec- 
tions. The  average  carload  con- 
sists of  about  400  crates,  and 
the  price  to  the  grower  is  not 
far   from  $2  a   crate. 

UTAH:  In  the  hope  of  finding 
oil  and  natural  gas  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  Salt    Lake 

<  'ity,  a  company  has  been 
formed  there  with  capital 
enough  to  make  a  thoi'O  exam 
inalion  of  the  region  between 
Greal  Salt  Lake  and  the  settle- 
ments id'  (  'enlerville  and    farm 

I  on.  Machinery  has  been  pro 
vided    for   going   to  a   depth   of 
1500  feel   if  uecet  bo  ry.  <  ill  was 
di  covered  in  1  bat   region  fort  j 
five    years   ago.    but    machin 
n  ml  met  hoik;  were  1  hen  so  prlml 
tlve  that  attempts,  to  cohvej    ii 
lo  tin   iii \   failed. 
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HEAT  UP  THE  MELTING  POT 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD 


AMERICA  must  be  a  real  melt- 
ing pot,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
people  animated  by  a  strong 
national  spirit.  A  melting  pot  in 
which  the  various  ingredients  fuse 
into  one  homogeneous  mass;  a  mass 
which  in  cooling  will  not  harden  in 
layers  which  separate  under  pres- 
sure, but  rather  form  a  uniform 
mass. 

Great  masses  of  new  peoples  are 
coming  into  our  land.  We  are  doing 
far  too  little  in  the  way  of  making 
them  real  Americans.  Naturally  they 
come  in  racial  groups.  Under  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  their  early 
years  in  this  country  they  go  largely 
to  race  schools  and  only  too  often  re- 
main in  racial  areas  and  are  fed  upon 
a  dialect  press.  They  do  not  come  into 
contact  sufficiently  with  the  older 
residents,  with  the  native  American, 
and  as  a  result  they  do  not  have  im- 
prest upon  them  the  fact  that  thru 
their  reception  and  naturalization 
they  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  people.  We  do  not  do 
enough  to  impress  this  upon  them, 
nor  do  we  give  them  something 
which  would  impress  upon  them  a 
sense  of  their  new  responsibilities. 

Many  of  these  newcomers  enter 
our  country  with  the  idea  that  they 
have  no  specific  obligation  toward 
the  state,  especially  no  military  ob- 
ligation. They  feel  that  this  is  a  land 
of  liberty,  confusing  only  too  often 
liberty  with  license.  They  feel 
that  here  they  are  under  little  re- 
straint and  that  they  may  serve  the 
nation  in  time  of  trouble  or  not,  as 


Since  the  recent  military  develop- 
ments in  Mexico  popular  opinion 
has  been  increasingly  looking  to 
General  Wood  for  leadership.  He 
has  held  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  United  States  Army  for 
over  thirty  years,  was  made  brig- 
adier-general for  his  services  at 
Las  Guasimas  and  San  Juan  Hill 
in  '98,  and,  as  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  East  is  in 
charge  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  states. — The  Editor. 


they  like.  Many  of  them  come  here 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  military 
service.  They  do  not  realize  that 
under  our  Constitution  and  laws  all 
males  who  are  physically  and  men- 
tally fit  are  liable  for  military  serv- 
ice during  a  large  portion  of  their 
lives,  from  18  to  45. 

What  is  needed  is  some  kind  of 
training  which  will  put  all  classes 
which  go  to  make  up  the  mass  which 
is  bubbling  in  the  American  melting 
pot,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  living  un- 
der exactly  the  same  conditions, 
wearing  the  same  uniform  and  ani- 
mated by  a  common  purpose.  This 
"something"  will  be  found  in  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  training  like  the 
Australian  or  Swiss,  where  all  classes 
of  men,  Jew  and  Gentile,  rich  and 
poor,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  upper 
and  lower  social  classes,  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  animated  by  a 
common  purpose,  that  purpose  being 
to  better  prepare  themselves  to  dis- 
charge their  military  duties  in  case 


of  trouble.  With  this  training  will 
come  a  better  physique,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  self-control,  habits  of  regu- 
larity, promptness  and  thoroness,  re- 
spect for  law  and  the  rights  of  others 
and  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  for  service  to 
the  nation  in  war  or  peace,  all  of 
which  will  make  for  national  solid- 
arity, and  the  building  up  of  a 
stronger  and  better  people,  who, 
while  made  up  from  many  diverse 
elements,  will  be  single  in  purpose. 

The  military  value  of  this  training 
is  only  one  of  its  advantages  to  the 
nation.  Another  is  the  result  in  the 
way  of  increased  national  efficiency 
which  will  come  from  a  greater  de- 
gree of  national  solidarity.  Men  will 
learn  to  think  more  in  terms  of  the 
nation  and  less  in  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  small  community.  It 
will  also  be  an  insurance  for  peace, 
because  in  the  end  we  shall  be  the 
strong  man  armed.  This  we  can  do 
without  fear  of  being  either  unjust 
or  aggressive.  If  we  are  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  conditions  of  life,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  wrong  with  the  strength  of 
right. 

Neither  moral  excellence  nor  an 
upright  national  life  will  serve  to 
protect  us  against  aggression.  Mere 
philosophizing  will  not  take  the 
place  of  deeds.  While  cherishing 
peace  we  must  have  convictions  back- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  will 
give  all,  even  life  itself,  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  right. 

Governor's  Island,  New   York 


MUSTERING  IN  THE  GUARD 

BY   BRONSON   BATCHELOR 


VERY    suddenly   the   touch    of 
vvar  came  to  New  York.  It  came 
during   a   week   end,    reaching 
out  into  the  country  and  to  seashore 
,  pulling  thousands  back  into 
the  city.   National  guardsmen    were 
ordered  to  report  at  once  to  their 
to  prepare  for  service  on 
the  Mexican  border,  or  in  case  of  in- 
tion,  across  with  Pershing  on 
the  torrid  Mexican  plains. 

Prom  a  holiday  ■■>  peel  the  trans- 
formation of  the  city  was  swift.  On 
a  smaller  cale  icenes  were  enacted 
lik<  in  European  cities  when 

mobilization  wb§  ordered  in  the  first 

1  Augti  it,  1914.  Khaki  made 
appearance  on  tfc  I   ;  there  was 

the  tramp  of  marching  men;  an  ar- 
tillery limber  rattled  by,  <>r  a  hastily 
-  med  motor  loi 


It  was  very  different,  this  mobil- 
ization, from  those  of  France  or  Ger- 
many. There  was  none  of  the  glamour 
and  the  romance  with  which  Europe 
marched  forth  to  war.  There  were 
few  bands,  no  rifles  decked  with  gar- 
lands, no  streets  strewn  with  flow- 
ers. Two  years'  impact  thru  the  news- 
papers with  the  ghastly  carnage 
abroad  Had  changed  all  that.  It  was 
grim  business,  this  upholding  a  na- 
tion's honor  by  gettini  ready  to  shoot 
other  human    beil  nd  at  last  it 

was  recognized  as    uch. 

The  whole  p  penology  toward  war, 
even  among  those  preparing  to  en- 
gage in  it,  was  changed.  The  spirit 
of  adventure,  the  d  ire  to  measure 
one's  strength  aga  in  I  another  man's, 
of  course  wras  si  ill  I  here,  but  for  the 
pumping  of  ma<  hine  guns  and  th<' 


taking  of  life — if  it  should  come  to 
that — there  was  little  enthusiasm. 
Nearly  everybody  felt  sorry  for  Car- 
ranza  and  the  misguided  Mexicans. 

Scenes  at  the  armories,  from  that 
of  the  Seventh,  the  crack  regiment 
recruited  from  New  York's  aristoc- 
racy, to  the  Twelfth  on  Columbus 
avenue,  with  its  back  door  on  "Hell's 
Kitchen,"  were  much  the  same.  Be- 
fore the  entrances  sentries  paced 
with  bayonets  fixed,  while  guards- 
men, hastily  drest,  hurried  in.  Altho 
the  regiments  did  nol  move  for  sev- 
eral  days,   they   were  held    ready. 

At  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory, 

the  drill  floor,  the  scene  Of  many  bril- 
liant, balls,    was    a     mass    of    heaped 

tents,  cantonments,  blankets,  trench- 
ing tools,  and  bandoliers  as  yel  emp- 
ty  of  cartridges.   Guardsmen     tood 
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about  in  groups  waiting  orders  from 
the    officers'     room    where    a    council 

in  session.  Women  In  the  bal- 
conies fluttered  handkerchiefs  to  hue- 
bands  ami  friends  on  the  Hour. 

That  night  most  of  the  regiment 
.slept  on  the  floor  of  the  armory.  Ac- 

tomed  to  comfortable  beds  ami  all 

the  luxury  of  cosmopolitan  New 
York,  the  hardship  was  worse  than 
nights  in  camp  or  on  the  Mexican 
border.  At  other  armories  men  slept 
on  the  floor  also,  many  of  them  re- 
cruits glad  to  exchange  a  park  bench 
for  a  blanket  and  three  meals  a  day. 

Recruiting  sergeants  at  all  the 
mobilization  points  had  a  rush  of  ap- 
plicants about  their  tents  on  the  drill 
floor.  At  one  of  these  a  burly  fellow 
with  the  build  of  a  stevedore 
walked  up. 

"What's  your  occupation?"  the 
sergeant  asked. 

"Ain't  got  none,"  was  the  reply, 
"been  loafing  for  two  months.  That's 
why  I  want  to  join  the  army."  And 
he  was  taken. 

Another  recruit,  a  dapper  young 
fellow,  not  at  all  of  the  soldiering 
type,  was  asked  what  brought  him 
into  the  regiment. 

"Do  you  hate  the  Mexicans?"  he 
was  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "but  they're 
a  dirty  lot.  I'm  pretty  good  with  a 
rifle  at  the  clay-ducks,  and  I'd  like 


to  take  a  shot  at  some  of  those  Vil- 
listas  and  (  an  anzistas  on  the  run." 

Among  nearly  a  dozen  regiments 
he  was  the  most  bloodthirsty  soldier 
we  saw.  Indeed  there  were  very  few 
in  the  ranks  it  seemed  who  were 
there  for  the  pure  love  of  soldiering. 
The  armories  in  New  York,  with 
their  fine  appointments,  their  gym- 
nasium floors,  tracks,  tennis  courts, 
and  athletic  teams  of  all  descriptions, 
had  been  more  like  great  men's  clubs. 
But  now  that  their  real  purpose  was 
disclosed,  the  men,  tho  surprized, 
were  game  to  see  the  adventure  thru. 

When  the  War  Department's  order 
came  there  was  something  like  a 
panic  in  the  Sixty-ninth — the  "fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth"  they  are  called,  as 
brave  a  bunch  of  Irishmen  as  ever 
fought  for  Erin  and  the  Shamrock. 
It  was  not  a  fear  of  bullets,  but  some- 
thing even  more  insidious.  The  regi- 
ment had  discovered  it  was  short  of 
cooks!  So  it  hung  out  above  the  en- 
trance a  great  sign  which  said: 

If  You  Must  Fight  You  Must  Eat 

Wanted  Twenty-six  Cooks  for  Regiment 

Twenty  Musicians  and  Field  Music 

Apply  to  Lieut.  M.  E.  Reidy, 

Batt.  Q.M.     Commissary. 

The  pall  of  this  "unpreparedness" 
had  spread  itself  over  the  whole  ar- 
mory. There  was  a  hush  of  subdued 
expectancy  about  the  company  rooms, 
punctuated  every  now  and  then  as  a 


private  vented  his  feelings  on  a  piano 
with  a  one-fingered  version  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Cigaret  smoke,  like 
a  German  gas  cloud,  hung  thick. 

It  was  not  until  the  Sixty-ninth  and 
the  Twenty-second  Engineers,  the 
first  of  the  regiments  to  go  to  Camp 
Whitman,  where  militia  of  the  state 
is  mobilizing,  paraded  down  Fifth 
avenue  on  their  way  to  the  train,  that 
New  York  really  realized  the  immi- 
nence of  war. 

The  streets  thru  which  the  troops 
passed  were  packed  with  people.  As 
rank  after  rank  went  by  in  perfect 
unison,  not  in  dress  uniform  but  in 
the  stern  khaki  of  service,  each  man 
carrying  field  equipment,  cheers 
went  up  amid  a  tenseness  that  could 
not  be  misunderstood.  Women  on  the 
curb  wept  openly.  Then  came  the 
grim,  gray  wagons  of  the  baggage 
train,  and  an  ambulance  or  two,  sig- 
nificant of  the  crueler  side  of  war, 
still  hidden  away. 

When  the  "gallant  Sixty-ninth" 
went  by  the  Cathedral  there  were  the 
priests  on  the  steps  to  bless  the 
guardsmen  as  they  passed.  There 
were  uncovered  heads  and  a  solem- 
nity that  transcended  creed  or  sect. 
Then  it  was  that  New  York,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  President  Wilson  or 
Carranza  might  do,  felt  itself  at 
war. 

New  York  City 
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FAITH 

BY  MARJORIE  HILLIS 


Before  you  came,  I  only  half  believed — 
First,  in  myself.   What  had  I  ever  done 
Half  worth  the  doing?    Or  what  battle  won? 

What  had  I  given  for  what  I  had  received? 

Then  in  mankind — so  much  I  saw  of  need, 
So  much  of  bitterness  and  sin  and  strife, 
So  little  that  was  beautiful  in  life. 


And  last, — in  God.   My  eyes  were  blind  indeed! 
And  then  you  came — and  now,  beloved,  I  know. 

Why  should  I  doubt  myself  if  it  be  true 
That  you  delight  in  what  I  can  bestow? 

And  how  mankind,  since  in  their  midst  you  grew 
And  with  them  still  you  daily  come  and  go? 

Or  God?   He  gave  me  life,  and  love,  and  you ! 


MISSING   THE   KEYNOTE 


BY  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 


THE  month  of  brides  is  also 
the  month  of  orators.  High 
school,  college,  state  university, 
political  convention — all  offer  them- 
selves to  floods  of  oratory,  and  like 
most  floods  they  are  more  torrential 
than  irrigational — much  overflow- 
ing of  banks  and  exhibition  of  drift 
wood,  but  not  much  clear  drinking 
water  or  safe  navigation. 

The  above  was  written  after  a 
perusal  of  some  scores  of  commence- 
ment, ecclesiastical  and  political  ad- 
dresses. Ten  out  of  twenty  are  as 
follows : 

Modern  Culture. 

Physical  and  Mental  Efficiency. 

Temperate  Legislation. 

The  World  War. 

Youth's  Mistakes. 

A  Broken  Civilization. 

Turning  the  Clock  Back. 

Europe's  Lesson. 

The  Discipline  of  Failure. 

Salvage  From  the  War. 

Changing  the  metaphor  from  the 
flood  to  the  flowerbed,  culling  posies 
from  the  great  political  conventions 
which  have  just  bloomed  and  faded, 
I  picked  the  following  bouquet  to 
lay  on  my  desk : 

Preparedness. 

Tariff. 

Suffrage. 

.More  Preparedness. 

Criticism  of  the  Other  Party. 

America  First. 

Adequate  Preparedness. 

I-  avorite  Sons. 

fcient  Preparedness. 

DefenM  of  Administration  Pre- 
paredness. 

Not.  a  syllable  from  any  speaker 
on    the   tl  lotti    moral    issue    of 

t.ional  Prohibition.  Not  even  B 
green  bud  of  proml  le  in  all  thin  red, 
white  and  blue  variegated  border  of 

wild  riot  in  words,  tfivintf  a  hint  Of 

real   need  in  this  nation  of  a 

ange  of  heart  on  the  part  of  hu- 

■,><■, t<-  America  can  be  happy 

and  pro  perou  ,  fust  a  promiscuous 

d  flower     it  rhetorl*    put, 


The  author  of  "In  His  Steps," 
which  ranks  next  to  the  Bible  as 
a  religious  best-seller,  puts  his 
preaching  into  practise.  He  has 
applied  the  test-question  "What 
would  Jesus  do?"  to  the  editing  of 
a  daily  newspaper  as  well  as  to  It  is 
work  as  a  clergyman,  and  has 
written  over  twenty  books  on  prac- 
tical    Christianity. — The     Editor. 


together  without  moral  meaning  or 
ethical  purpose. 

In  all  the  political  effusions  I  can- 
not find  a  single  reference  to  the  real 
keynote  of  real  human  conduct.  And 
could  not  help  wondering  what  would 
have  happened  if  some  speaker  at 
any  of  the  Convention  meetings  had 
quietly  said,  "Men  and  Brethren,  the 
keynote  of  the  hour  for  America  and 
the  world  is  a  change  of  heart,  actual 
obedience  to  the  great  creed  of  Jesus, 
supreme  Love  of  God,  supreme  Love 
to  fellow  man — that  is  the  great 
need  of  this  nation,  that  is  the  great 
issue  of  the  hour." 

I  do  not  know  just  what  would 
have  happened  if  any  of  the  wordy 
speakers  or  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency had  said  that,  but  I  do  know 
it  would  have  been  the  one  keynote 
necessary  and  all  the  other  childish 
pounding  on  the  selfish  keys  could 
not  have  silenced  it  or  turned  it  into 
discord. 

In  a  certain  state  of  this  union  at 
a  high  school  gathering  I  was  about 
to  speak  to  a  thousand  students  when 
the  principal,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, asked  me  to  step  into  his  room. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"that  you  will  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  what  you  say.  This  is  one 
of  the  states  that  has  ruled  the  Bible 
out  of  the  public  schools.  You  will 
have  to  b<-  very  careful  what  you  say 
about  religion." 

I  had  to  ask  him  what  he  meant. 

"How  can  a  man  pi  ak  to  students 
on  'Soma  Results  ol  a  True  Educa- 
tion' and  leave  out.  all  mention  of  Re- 
ligion, ths  basis  oi  education?" 


"That  may  be,"  said  the  principal, 
"but  it  won't  do  here." 

Thereupon  I  begged  to  be  excused 
from  speaking  on  education  and  leav- 
ing out  the  one  thing  that  makes  it 
worth  while. 

Finally  the  Principal  said: 
"Well,  go  on.  I'll  risk  it." 
I  went  on  and  he  "risked  it"  and 
I  risked  it,  and  said  more  about  re- 
ligion to  that  high  school  than  I  had 
said  in  a  long  time.  It  seemed  to  me 
they  needed  it  there  particularly. 

If  there  has  been  any  real  moral, 
ethical  or  spiritual  issue  discussed 
by  the  great  political  conventions 
just  held  I  have  failed  to  note  it. 
Speaker  after  speaker  rose,  filled  his 
lungs,  uttered  words,  words,  words, 
was  applauded — by  the  clock — and 
the  printer's  ink  did  the  rest.  But 
what  for? 

What  keynote  was  struck?  The 
keynote  for  the  world  lies  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  keyboard.  It  can  be 
easily  hit.  But  every  one  missed  it. 
The  biggest  thing  about  the  great 
conventions  was  the  silence  on  vital 
issues.  Or  rather,  on  the  one  great 
issue  of  human  conduct.  God  was 
ignored.  Love  was  not  mentioned. 

"Tho  the  great  political  conven- 
tion that  cost  $100,000  to  hold  and 
takes  barrels  of  printer's  ink  to  re- 
port, has  the  tongues  of  silver 
orators  and  has  not  Love,  it  is  only 
a  brass  band  and  a  hard  rubber 
record.  And  tho  it  talks  long  and 
loqd  of  preparedness  and  tariff  and 
the  mistakes  of  the  other  party  and 
has  not  Love,  it  profiteth  nothing." 

Is  striking  the  keynote  of  life  the 
minister's  business  alone?  Is  it  not 
the  business  of  the  politician  and 
the  president  maker  as  well? 

"And  now  abideth  Preparedness, 
Tariff,  Woman  Suffrage,  and  the 
rest.  But  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Love  to  God  and  man." 

And  they  all  missed  it.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  platforms. 

What  would  JeSUfl  do? 
Topeka,  Kansas 
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THE  SAGE   OF  POTATO   HILL 

I.    Howe's    Thoughts    on    Men,  Women    ik  the    World 


111  a \  E  a  hoist-  l  do  not  need)  and 
a  man  offered  me  |65  for  it.  I  said 
l  would  take  that  sum,  hut  insisted 
on  telling  him  all  I  knew  aboul  the  ani- 
mal, l'his  action  broke  up  the  trade,  I 
couldn't  afford,  for  $65,  to  have  that 
man    going    about    the    neighborhood 

ing  1  had  deceived  him.  In  being 
fair  with  this  man,  l  was  not  actuated 

principle,  hut  by  selfishness;  it  is 
uncomfortable  and  unprofitable  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  or  do  a  mean  act.  1  cannot 

•id  to  make  a  dollar  that  causes  me 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  annoy- 
ance or  humiliation.  1  want  to  be  fair 
and  square  as  a  matter  of  comfort. 


In  the  last  hundred  years  there  has 
keen  wonderful  progress.  We  have  had 
big  decade  after  big  decade  of  accom- 
plishment; important  and  useful  dis- 
coveries, one  after  another,  have  stalked 
into  the  world's  history.  Let  these 
thing's  be  remembered  as  an  offset  to 
the  little  meannesses  of  which  the  men 
may  be  honestly  convicted';  for  I  take 
it  as  admitted  that  women's  clubs  have 
not  accomplished  the  big  results  to 
which  I  point  with  pride. 

Preachers  say  the  people  fight  re- 
ligion. It  isn't  true.  The  attitude  of 
men  toward  religion  is  naturally  friend- 
ly. Men  not  only  think  favorably  about 
religion,  but  millions  of  them  think  it 
a  sin  to  become  hypocrites,  and  pretend 
to  believe  when  they  do  not. 


Theories  and  opinions  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  a  Fact 
is  always  worthy  of  attention. 

Before  the  Mexicans  can  be  greatly 
helped  they  must  be  "bred  up,"  as  we 
breed  up  scrub  cattle.  The  problem  in 
Mexico  is  more  intellectual  than  physi- 
cal. 


Everything  in  life — morals,  health, 
business — is  a  matter  of  simple  com- 
mon sense.  A  lie  disagrees  with  you, 
and  renders  you  uncomfortable,  as  does 
a  radish ;  you  will  hear  from  a  dis- 
honest action  unpleasantly,  as  you  will 
from  a  cucumber.  We  are  as  healthy 
as  we  are  sensible,  and  it  is  said  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  people  have  stomach 
trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  other  dis- 
agreeable complaints  that  might  be 
avoided. 


The  radish  has  no  food  value  what- 
ever; not  only  that,  but  it  is  dangerous 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach  Yet 
every  spring  you  will  find  a  radish  bed 
back  of  nearly  .every  house,  and  the 
owner  is  as  proud  of  it  as  he  is  of  his 
belief. 


Occasionally  I  hear  a  mean  thing  that 
har  been  said  about  me  behind  my  back. 

And  how  it     .tartles  and  humiliates  me! 
And,   as   a    rule,   then-    is   something   in 
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the  criticism.  You  can't  fool  people; 
they  are  lice  talkers,  but  they 
also  give  credit,  not  in  as  full  meas- 
ure as  they  should,  perhaps,  but  they 
give  credit  when  it  is  actually  due. 


The  real  questions  of  moment  are 
hidden  in  the  crime  of  overpraise  or 
n\  ei  abuse;  the  real  news  is  covered  up 
by  means  of  sensationalism  or  preju- 
dice. Formerly  an  American,  when 
politics  became  so  bad  he  could  no 
longer  stand  it,  might  call  his  dog,  put 
out  his  fire,  and  move  out  west,  to  make 
a  new  start;  but  the  free  land  in  the 
West  has  been  taken  up;  the  only  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  reform  public  affairs. 


We  only  know  that  the  good  rules 
help  every  one;  if  they  helped  James  J. 
Kill  more  than  they  helped  Joe,  his 
gardener,  we  must  find  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  Hill  helped  others  more 
than  Joe  did.  A  half  loaf  is  better  than 
none;  perhaps  we  all  eat  too  much,  any- 
way. A  good  gardener  is  better  than  an 
idler,  and  I  will  hoe  my  row  as  best 
I  can. 


We  might  as  well  call  our  children's 
school  essays  Literature  as  to  refer  to 
their  piano  playing  as  Music.  A  great 
many  people  say  they  do  not  greatly 
care  for  music  because  they  never 
heard  any;  I  never  actually  heard 
music  until  I  was  a  man  grown,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  country  brass  band,  and  an 
offender  on  the  piano  and  organ  when- 
ever opportunity  offered. 


How  universally  we  wear  clothes! 
And  "clothes"  mean  certain  well-tested 
forms  of  utility  we  always  carry  out: 
collars,  underwear,  shoes,  hats,  stock- 
ings, etc.  All  are  matters  of  experience. 
Whatever  is  better  will  appear  in 
course  of  time,  as  a  result  of  further 
experience.  So  it  is  with  our  morals, 
customs,  laws;  they  are  the  best  we  can 
do.  In  the  main  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  centuries;  we  have  different 
"styles,"  but  in  the  end  a  coat  will  af- 
ford so  much  protection,  and  no  more, 
as  a  law  will  afford  so  much  protection, 
and  no  more. 


The  fighting  abroad  will  result  in 
one  desirable  thing,  at  least:  It  will 
take  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  our  Old 
Soldiers. 


At  present  it  costs  $15,000  to  kill  a 
man  in  war,  as  against  two  dollars  and 
a  half  in  the  time  of  Hannibal.  This 
difference  is  too  much  of  a  tribute  to 
pay  science  and  modernism. 

Are  men  as  good  looking  to  women 
as  women  are  to  men? 


No  amount  of  exerci/.e  will  overcome 
Over  Or  fast  eating;  and  every  man  is 
Something    Of    a    sinner    m    one    or    both 


these  particulars.  Coif  won't  afford  re- 
lief if  you  are  piggish;  neither  will 
tennis,  walking,  deep  breathing,  or  bed- 
room exercizes. 


Sense  is  one  thing,  and  genius  an- 
other. (Jenius  is  an  accident;  sense  a 
thing  to  be  acquired  and  applied.  You 
may  acquire  sense,  hut  if  the  gods 
passed  you  by  when  genius  was  being 
given  out,  you  are  lost,  so  far  as  geniu 
is  concerned.  But  many  wise  men  say 
clear  common-sense  is  better. 


Life  is  a  great  big  argument;  gentle- 
men argue  about  everything  without 
coming  to  simple  conclusions  easily  pos- 
sible. Men  sharpen  their  wits  by  argu- 
ing, as  a  cat  sharpens  its  claws  on  a 
tree  for  a  night's  fighting. 


An  intelligent  man  is  afraid  of  dis- 
honesty for  the  same  reason  that  he  is 
afraid  of  fire.  Do  you  keep  your  hand 
out  of  the  fire  because  of  principle,  or 
because  of  sense  and  experience? 


In  our  writing  and  talking  we  have 
overwrought  spirituality,  idealism,  art. 
visions,  progress,  patriotism,  liberty, 
justice;  and  we  have  unfairly  criticized 
materialism,  the  truth,  common  sense, 
simplicity,  and  all  the  other  plain  vir- 
tues. 


If  an  agent  does  not  hope  to  rob  us, 
why  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  call 
on  me? 


If  we  prepare  vast  machinery  for 
war,  it  will  be  just  our  luck  that  some 
fool  will  be  in  charge  of  us  at  a  critical 
time,  and  use  it  on  too  slight  provoca- 
tion. 


We  Americans  are  threatening  to 
prepare  for  war  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
Napoleon  and  the  extravagance  of 
Boss  Tweed. 


Probably  there  is  not  a  man  living 
outside  of  the  insane  asylum  who  would 
oay  as  much  attention  to  a  message  re- 
ceived by  telepathy  as  he  would  to  a 
message  received  by  telegraphy. 


Every  cry  for  eternal  life  is  closely 
related  to  the  cry  for  liberty,  justice. 
fraternity;  all  are  part  of  the  same  big 
program. 


Everybody  talks  too  much  about 
"what  might  be  done";  "what  will  he 
done  in  the  future,"  instead  o(  dome 
what  can  and  should  be  done  for  seltish 
advantage  in  the  present. 

Many    newspaper    statements    begin: 
"It     is    said      "      \nd    cxcivhedy     k&Ol 
anything  may  he  said. 

\l  my  men  ahlc  to  cheer  are  unable  to 
think 
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The  vjomen  folk  are  trying 
to  keep  step  vjhile  the  band 
plays  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me"  and  the  men  march  off  to 
■  />,  where  their  regiments 
are  mobilizing  to  go  to  the 
hmdcr.  Most  of  them  man- 
age a  smile  to  as  to  give  the 
boys  a  good,  send-off.  "Re- 
member  yer  fathei  was  <> 
ho  j'  wan      one     mothi 

good-bye-    and  then  she  add- 
ed,   "and    don't    fergit    the 


salt  I  put  in  fer  yer  eggs." 
At  the  State  concentration 
centers  the  men  make  camp 
and  rather  enjoy  life,  while 
the  final  preparations  for 
real  fighting  are  being  made. 
But  "the  flowers  that  bloom 
in  the  spring"  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  in  Mexico, 
where  the  discomforts  of  bad 
roads,  hot  weather  and  hard 
work  are  added  to  the  actual 
dangers      of      the      fighting. 
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All  over    the    country    the    American    Red    Cross    is    working  —folding     bandages,       A  hundred    utiles    below  the  border 
collecting    supplies,  equipping    ambulances — not    for   Europe    now,  but    for   Mexico.       General      Pershing      is      waiting. 


.1         uinu 

The   first  photograph  showing  the  three   new  appointees  in   the     Cabinet  -  -Attorney  (lateral     Gregory,     Secretary     ,'•      II 
Baker  and  Secretary  of  State   Lansing.    The  cabinet    members  sit  in  the  following  order,  beginning  at  the  l'><  stilt  itt's 

isury,    Attorney-General,   Nary,    Agriculture,    Labor,    Commerce,    Interior,    Postmaster-General,     Wen*    and    State, 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  KILIMANJARO 

BRITISH,  BOERS,  BELGIANS  AND  PORTUGUESE  INVADE  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


THE  complaint  that  war  has  lost 
its  picturesqueness  may  be  true 
of  Europe,  but  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  African  campaign.  Here 
nature  provides  the  strongest  con- 
trasts of  climate  and  econtour  and 
here  primitive  savagery  is  allied  with 
modern  science  in  the  art  of  destruc- 
tion. This  is  the  last  of  the  world's 
great  game  preserves.  The  ultimate 
survivors  of  the  grotesque  mammals 
of  the  Cenozoic  era  have  found 
refuge  in  these  forests  and  plains 
where  they  greet  the  shrapnel's 
shriek  with  a  morituri  salutation  of 
roarings,  bellowings  and  gruntings. 
Campaigning  in  German  East  Africa 
must  seem  like  fighting  in  Hagen- 
beck's  menagerie.  Here  is  a  recent 
despatch  from  the  front : 

Gen.  Smuts  and  his  staff  were  held 
up  by  lions  near  Kilimanjaro,  German 
East  Africa.  They  were  obliged  to  sit 
in  automobiles  all  night  firing  revolvers. 

The  invaders  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation for  the  giraffes  break  down 
the  telegraph  wires  by  using  them 
as  neck  scratchers  and  the  elephants 
pull  up  the  poles  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief. As  the  troops-  on  either  side 
advance  they  drive  into  the  enemy's 
lines  herds  of  wildc-beestes  and 
harte-beests,  gemsbok  and  springbok, 
elands  and  buffaloes,  zebras  and 
ostriches.  The  soldiers  complain  that 
they  cannot  sleep  because  of  howling 
of  the  jackals,  the  laughing  of  the 
hyenas  and  the  grunting  of  wild  pigs. 
Naval  combats  on  the  lakes  between 
the  British  and  German  motor  boats 
are  made  extra-hazardous  by  the 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami  which  lie 
in  wait  for  the  castaways. 

German  East  Africa  is  the  last 
and  largest  of  the  German  colonics. 
It   .  rly  twice  the  size  of  Ger- 

many, but  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  four  thousand  Germans  to 
defend  it.  For  nearly  two  years  they 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  Father- 
land and  surrounded  by  enemies,  yet 
'ill  holding  out.  At  Tabora, 
on  the  highland!  in  the  middle  of  the 

intry    they    have    constructed    a 

stronghold  and  armed  it  by  guns 
from  the  warships  driven  on  shore 
by  the  British.  Here  the  Germans 
will  probably  make  their  last  stand, 

for  the  Allies  are  advancing  from  all 

center. 

Portugal  was  brought  into  the  war 

in  March,  so  that,  Poring  n   i    E 

Afr  ,ld  be  Utilized  as  a  base  for 

the  011  of  the  country  from  the 

itb.  While  the  Bi II I  ti  tL  rds 

irce    h 


entered  German  East  Africa  from 
all  the  frontiers.  On  the  south  Portu- 
guese troops  have  crost  the  Rovu- 
ma  River.  Between  Lakes  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika  British  troops  under 
General  Northey  have  entered  from 
Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia.  The  Bel- 
gians from  the  Congo  have  invaded 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  Lake 
Kivu  and  the  British  from  Uganda 
are  advancing  west  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

But  the  chief  point  of  invasion  was 
just  east  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro. 
Here  the  British  railroad  running 
from  Mombasa  on  the  coast  led  right 
toward  Taveta  on  the  frontier,  just 
as  tho  it  were  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  Germans  on  their  side  of  the 
line  had  constructed  a  strategic  rail- 
road leading  from  Tanga  on  the 
coast  to  Moshi  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Earlier  in  the  war  the 
British  tried  to  capture  this  railroad 


from  the  seaward  end  at  Tanga  with 
the  aid  of  the  fleet,  but  their  at- 
tempt met  with  disaster.  The 
Germans  likewise  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  British  railroad 
from  Mombasa  by  a  raid  over  the 
border.  Now  the  British  are  trying 
to  get  possession  of  the  German  rail- 
road by  beginning  at  the  mountain 
end  and  working  down  to  the  sea. 
The  British  began  their  campaign 
on  March  9  with  the  recapture  of 
Taveta,  which  the  Germans  had 
taken  early  in  the  war.  Then  General 
Smuts  with  his  army  of  combined 
Boers  and  British  crost  the  border 
and  took  Moshi,  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man railroad.  Here  the  invading 
force  divided  into  three  columns.  One 
swept  westward  around  the  base  of 
Kilimanjaro,  as  far  as  Arusha,  to  get 
possession  of  the  rich  German  plan- 
tations on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
mountain.  The  second  under  General 


THE    LAST   CKKMAN   COLONY 

German   Beat    Africa  la  no  being  Invaded  from  nil   frontiers  by   British,   Boers,   Belgians',  Portu- 
-  -I    I  "in,.,  ii   |i  uoi  an  i  i.. n.i.  na  b!  battles  ha      been   tough!   ""    ill 

four  sldea  of  It,  The  Germ  in    chiefly  gathered  al  Tabora  and  along  the  line  ox  thi    i 

road   from   Da  m  General   Smuts   haa   entered    from   Taveta   and   after  tncin 

Mount    Kllli  rijaro,  b.'ui  pushed  on  to  Arv  ha    I  los    ind  1  in    i 
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Th*  B.V.D.  Corr.pdny 


B.V.  D.  Is  The  National  Cooler-Off 

EB.V.  D.  teach  you  the  fine  art  of  'Take-It- 
Easy."  It  helps  you  get  the  most  fun  out  of 
your  holiday.  It  makes  a  business  of  coolness 
and  brings  coolness  into  business.  It  eases  the 
Stirling  discomfort  of  a  hot  day  and  lessens  the  fag 
of  a  close  everting.     It's  the  National  Cooler-Off. 

Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D.  Underwear  starts  with  the 
hest  possible  fabrics   (specially  woven  and  tested),  continues 

with  the  best  possible  work- 
manship (carefully  inspected 

and  re-inspected),  and  ends 

with    complete     comfort 

(fullness  of  cut,    balance  of 

drape,    correctness   of    fit, 

durability  in  wash  and  wear) . 


If  it  hasn't 

This  Red 

Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE.   ' 


B.VD. 


It  isn't 

B.V.D. 

Underwear 


{Trade  Mart  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  andTorrizn  Countriti) 

B.V.D.  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits 
(Pat.  U.S.A.)  SI. 00  and  upward  the 
Suit.  B.V.D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers, 
50c.   and    upward    tne    Garment. 

The  B.V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 


An  Income  for  Life 

Of  all  the  invostmt'iit  opportunities  offered 
tbere  are  tovr  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  tin-  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  fur  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  Sft.OOO  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
of  SH183r.  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  aa  to  th<>  return 
at  uny   age,   male  or  female. 


MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


A  great  debate  in  which 
Pres.  Wilson,  Sec.  Lansing, 
Root, Tatt,  Sydney  Brooks 
and  other  lea.lersof  thought 
take  opposite  sides.  Extensive  biblio- 
graphy. Debaters'  Handbook  Sbubs, 
Cloth,  $1.  each  postpaid. 
W.  H.  WILSON  CO..  Box  R.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,    narratives,    travel:    historical     "><l      lien- 

tific  mattei   in  prepared  MSS  ,       words  ti 

mum,  i  ecetves  out  careful  considi  ration  foi    Hi  'OK 
Readings  absolute!)   neci  cnerge, 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


northern 

The    German 
General    von 

most    of    his 


Van  Deventer  marched  south  and  de- 
bated the  Germans  at  Kondoa,  only 

a    hundred    miles    from    the    central 

German  railroad.  With  the  third  ami 
mam  force,  General  Smuts  is  driving 
the  Germans  before  him  down  the 
railroad  toward  the  sea. 
commander  in  chief, 
Lettow-Vorbeck,  has 
troops  on  the  central 
railroad  which  connects  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  "the  harbor  of  peace,"  with 
Lake  Tanganyika. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  boundary  line  between  British 
and  German  East  Africa  makes  a 
qileer  curve  at  one  point,  so  that 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  is  thrown  into 
the  German  territory.  This  is  because 
when  the  boundary  was  drawn  in 
1890  the  Kaiser  insisted  on  having 
the  biggest  mountain  in  Africa  con- 
ceded to  him.  He  already  had  the  top 
of  it  on  his  desk  as  a  paperweight, 
and  he  wanted  the  rest  of  it.  Dr. 
Hans  Meyer,  who  made  the  first 
ascent  of  Kilimanjaro  in  1889  to  the 
tiptop  of  the  Kibo  cone,  19,321  feet 
above  the  sea,  named  it  "Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  Spitze"  and  put  the  pinnacle  of 
the  peak  in  his  pocket  for  its  god- 
father. The  mountain  had  in  fact 
been  discovered  in  1848  by  a  Ger- 
man, Johann  Rebmann,  who  was  sent 
out  by  the  English  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  to  convert  the  natives. 
Perhaps  we  should  say  he  rediscover- 
ed it,  since  it  was  known  to  Aristotle 
and  Ptolemy  as  the  Great  Silver 
Mountain  in  which  the  Nile  arose,  a 
natural  name  since  the  cone  of  this 
extinct  volcano  is  mostly  covered  by 
a  perpetual  ice-cap  two  hundred  feet 
thick  from  which  deep  glaciers  flow, 
altho  it  stands  within  three  degrees 
of  the  equator. 

English  geographers  scoffed  at  the 
German  missionary  for  his  alleged 
discovery  and  even  after  Baron  von 
der  Decken  in  1861  had  explored  the 
mountain  they  were  incredulous  and 
wrote  of  it  in  this  fashion: 

Snow!  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year 
with  the  sun  standing  vertically  over- 
head! It  is  easier  to  believe  in  the  mis- 
representations of  man  than  in  such  an 
unheard-of  eccentricity  on  the  part  of 
Nature. 

Kilima-Njaro — to  give  its  proper 
spelling  for  once — is  not  quite  so 
high  as  our  own  Mount  McKinle\ . 
but  McKinley  arises  out  o(  the 
Alaskan  ice,  while  at  the  foot  of 
Kilimanjaro  one  can  pick  bananas 
while  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  eternal 
snows  above,  This  climate  contrast. 
producing  an  island  o(  alien  \> 
tion,  most  struck  our  American 
traveler-poet,   lla.vard    fax  lor. 

Hail  to  thee,  monarch  of  African  moun- 
tains. 

Remote,  Inaccessible,  silent,  and  lone 

Who.    from    the    heart    of    the    nop-., 
fervors, 
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Liftest  to  heaven  thine  alien  snows, 

Feeding-  forever  the  fountains  that 
make  thee 

Father  of  Nile  and  Creator  of  Egypt! 

I  see  thee,  supreme  in  the  midst  of  thy 
co-mates, 

Standing  alone  'twixt  the  Earth  and 
the  Heavens, 

Heir  of  the  Sunset  and  Herald  of  Morn. 

Zone  above  zone,  to  thy  shoulders  of 
granite, 

The  climates  of  Earth  are  displayed,  as 
an  index, 

Giving  the  scope  of  the  Book  of  Cre- 
ation. 

There,  in  the  wondering  airs  of  the 
Tropics 

Shivers  the  Aspen,  still  dreaming  of 
cold: 

There  stretches  the  Oak,  from  the  lofti- 
est ledges, 

His  arms  to  the  far-away  lands  of  his 
brothers, 

And  the  Pine  tree  looks  down  on  his 
rival,  the  Palm. 

But  Kilimanjaro  has  attracted  the 
gaze  not  only  of  the  poet,  the  mis- 
sionary, the  hunter  and  the  states- 
man, but  also  of  the  Socialist, 
Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka,  the  Austrian 
economist,  looking  over  the  globe 
to  see  where  he  could  best  found 
his  Utopia,  selected  the  fertile 
and  temperate  plateau  lying  between 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  Mount  Kenia 
as  the  most  suitable  site.  His  "Free- 
land;  A  Social  Anticipation,"  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1889,  is  the  most 
carefully  worked  out  of  all  the  com- 
munistic schemes  from  Plato  to 
Wells  and  allows  greater  freedom  to 
the  individual  than  is  usual  in 
Utopias.  The  colony,  according  to  the 
story,  was  founded  by  a  German 
scientist,  Karl  Strahl,  who  furnished 
the  ideas,  and  an  American  girl, 
Ellen  Fox,  who  provided  the  capital. 
A  Freeland  society  was  founded  to 
make  the  romance  a  reality,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  the  colony  was  never 
started  and  "Eden  Vale"  is  still  un- 
tenanted. Perhaps  this  was  because 
Ellen  the  Angel  failed  to  appear;  per- 
haps it  was  because  England  got 
the  country  north  of  Kilimanjaro. 

The  country  south  of  it  for  which 
England  is  now  fighting  was  more 
than  once  offered  to  her  as  a  gift  by 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  was  re- 
fused! Even  as  late  as  1884,  when 
Germai  had  become  aware  of  the 
future  value  of  tropical  territory, 
England  wan  still  but  half  awake  and 

allowed  German  agente  to  gain  con- 
trol of  i  large  part,  of  Eaet  Africa. 
hr.  Karl  Peter  ,  then  28,  and  the 
author  of  a  philosphical  treatise  on 
Wittenweli  und  Weltwttte,  dl  gui  ed 
hin  mechanic  and  with  two 

made  hie  way  from  Zan 
zfbar  Into  th<  ■  ere  he  per 

aded  the  i  hiei    to  give  him  their 
.  collection  of  auto 
vr-    I  Imperial  ma  ter  ■ 

making  autogi  were 

made  on  a  bundle  of  blank  treatie 
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Every  Minute 
Guns  Salute 

This  Wondrous  Food  Invention 

In  our  Puffed  Grain  mills,  night  and  day,  guns  are  constantly  kept 
booining. 

Each  contains  kernels  of  Wheat  or  Rice. 

And  these  grains  are  shot  out — puffed  to  eight  times  size — in  the 
form  of  these  toasted  bubbles,  flaky,  thin  and  crisp. 

Perfect  Foods  for  Millions 

These  bubble-grains  then  go  to  millions  of  homes,  to  bring  them  the 
right  form  of  Wheat  and  Rice. 

They  bring  them  the  whole  grains — not  an  element  missing.  And 
every  atom  is  fitted  to  feed,  for  every  food  cell  is  exploded. 


Think  of  these  facts  when  you  look  at  these  dainties.  They  are 
more  than  enticing. 

Each  is  created  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  by  which  every  granule 
is  blasted. 

Digestion  is  easy  and  complete.  Here  every  food  cell  feeds  a  bodily 
food  cell.     Nothing  is  missing  and  nothing  is  lust. 

Any  doctor  will  tell  you — any  food  expert — that  these  are  the 
supreme  forms  of  wheat,  rice  and  corn. 


Puffed  Wheat  y  12c 
Puffed  Rice     *">  15c 


Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts — 15c 


For  breakfast   Berve  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  mixed  with  any   fruit. 

Serve  a  different  grain  each  morning. 

Float   them   in  your  bowls  of  milk. 

Oarnish  your  ice  cream  with  them. 

Let  hungry  children  eal  them  dry. 

All  day  long    ei  pecially  in  summer     there  are  uses  for  these  flavory 
morsel    which  nevei   tai   the  stomach.     Keep  a  package  of  each  on  hand. 

The  Quaker  QdXs  (pmpany 


Sole     Makers 
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Wkat  will  my  skin 
be  like  ten  years] 
from  now  ? 


Perhaps  your  skin  is  clear  and 
fresh  now,  but  what  will  it  be  ten 
years  hence?  Will  it  still  be  natur- 
ally beautiful,  or  will  you  have  to 
use  artificial  means  to  cover  up  the 
effects  of  age  and  neglect? 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Youth,"  but  its  regular  use 
for  the  toilet  will  usually  preserve 
the  delicate  texture  and  coloring  of 
the  complexion  far  beyond  the  time 
when  most  women  lose  them. 

Even  if  the  skin  is  already  in  bad  con- 
dition, the  soothing,  healing  medication 
in  Resinol  Soap  is  often  enough  to  bring 
out  its  real  beauty  again,  especially  if  used 
with  a  little  Resinol  Ointment. 

Resinol  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  by 
all  druggists.  For  a  sample  of  each,  free, 
write  to  Dept.    5-A, Resinol,  Baltimore. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.    WILLIAMS,    Inc.,    Bronze    Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St..  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.    Free, 

What  New  Thought  Will  Do 

CHANGE  TOUR  MENTAL 
habits,  !  i  misbing  Eeart  worry, 
. 

DEVELOP  YOUR  MIND  to 
,         e  1  and 

■ 

GIVE  YOU  TACT,  forethought 
and  respect,  friend- 

ships and  heart.'*  d< 

Letters  in  our  files  show  ibit 
many   others   have    accotnp] 

ol     New 

I  it — why  shouldn't 

"  The  Gist  of  New 
Thought" 

.:)it.     US  a 

te   In 

FOR  10  CENTS 

tri.il 

Icham,   Paul 

\    M  . 
Horal  I  we'll 

..  nit." 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.        Depl.  989.  Holyoke.  Mm. 


ELIZABETH   TOWNE 


For  the 

Boys  and  Girls 

"I  consider  The  Independent  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  reliable 
information  concerning  current 
events.  Its  position  as  a  weekly 
enables  it  to  see  things  in  a 
proper  perspective.  It  eliminates 
the  trivial  and  the  transitory.  It 
sifts  out  the  essential  incidents 
of  the  week,  puts  them  in  con- 
cise form,  and  disseminates  in- 
formation to  its  patrona  before  it 
becomes  stale.  1  value  it  must 
tlynol  i  mi  gatherei .  but 
as  a  tane  tnterpretei  i>f  the  vital 
ii>.  > x  ementi  oi    American    life." 
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that  Dr.  Peters  happened  to  have 
with  him  so  when  he  returned  to 
Berlin  he  was  able  to  show  the 
Kaiser  the  title  deeds  to  some  tiO.OOO 
square  miles  of  African  real  estate. 
The  Kaiser  promptly  declared  a  pro- 
tectorate over  this  territory  and 
Peters  proceeded  to  found  the  Ger- 
man Colonization  Society  and  the 
German  East  African  Company. 

About  this  same  time  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  was  getting  the  same  chiefs 
to  sign  treaties  ceding  the  same  ter- 
ritories to  the  King  of  England.  But 
the  British  Government  in  those  days 
at  least  was  not  begrudging  Germany 
"a  place  in  the  sun"  and  so  did  not 
give  Johnston  the  backing  that 
Peters  got  from  his  government.  A 
still  greater  lack  of  foresight  was 
shown  in  1890,  when  the  rival  claims 
of  England  and  Germany  to  African 
and  Pacific  territory  were  settled  by 
mutual  agreement.  At  that  time  Lord 
Salisbury  in  a  fit  of  generosity  or 
absentmindedness  threw  Heligoland 
into  the  bargain !  Germany  in  ex- 
change recognized  the  British  pro- 
tectorate over  Zanzibar.  The  island 
of  Heligoland  has  only  130  acres, 
while  the  island  of  Zanzibar  has  a 
thousand  square  miles,  so  the  British 
press  chuckled  at  the  idea  that  Ger- 
many had  "traded  a  coat  for  a  but- 
ton." But  the  loss  of  a  button  is 
inconvenient  at  times  and  England 
would  probably  now  be  willing  to  pay 
a  million  dollars  a  day  for  Heligoland 
which  buttons  up  the  Kiel  Canal. 

Dr.  Karl  Peters  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Kilimanjaro  district,  but  his 
treatment  of  the  natives  was  so 
brutal  that  it  shocked  the  German 
Government  and  he  vvas  dismissed  in 
disgrace.  The  wholesale  execution  of 
women  as  a  deterrent  measure  was 
one  of  the  charges  against  him.  When 
Dr.  Dernburg,  a  business  man.  was 
put  into  the  colonial  office,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  junkers  he  upset 
precedent  by  going  to  East  Africa 
to  see  for  himself  hew  things  were 
going  and  an  era  of  reform  was  in- 
augurated. The  natives  were  treated 
more  leniently,  Hindus  were  import- 
ed and  set  to  raising  peanuts.  The 
railroad  from  the  ocean  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  has  been  completed  since 
the  war  began,  so  now  German  troops 
can  be  shipped  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  country  to  the  western  over  a 

route  which  used  to  take  the  cara- 
vans Sixty  days.  Ujiji,  the  lake  termi- 
nus of  the  railroad,  is  where  Stanley 
met   Livingstone.  The  German  Goi 

eminent  has  been  spending  about 
$1,250,000  .i  year  on  E a      \  i  ca,  but 

the   niouex    invested    Is   likoh    to  pj 

big  dividends  to  whoever  owns  it  in 
the  future    An   English  review, 
joicing  in  the  prospective  acquisition 
o(  the  German  colonies,  makes  the 
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amusing  admission  that  it  is  lucky 
that  Germany  has  had  them  hitherto 
for  they  have  been  explored  and  de- 
veloped scientifically  as  England 
would  never  have  done. 

It  was  expected  that  "opening  up 
the  country"  would  mean  opening  it 
up  to  Christianity,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  has  turned  out  to  be  opening 
it  up  to  Mohammedanism.  In  spite  of 
earnest  missionary  work  the  natives 
of  both  German  and  British  East 
Africa  are  rapidly  becoming  Moslem- 
ized.  Mombasa,  which  means  appro- 
priately "the  island  of  war,"  was  an 
Arab  stronghold  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  those  of  our  readers  who 
know  their  "Paradise  Lost"  by  heart 
will  remember.  The  east  coast  natives 
speak  Swahili,  a  hybrid  of  Arabic  and 
Bantu. 

In  order  to  unite  the  Christian 
forces  to  meet  the  advancing  wave  of 
Mohammedanism  the  Bishop  of  Mom- 
basa, Dr.  W.  G.  Peel,  organized  a 
series  of  joint  conferences  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  East  Africa  with  a  view 
to  organizing  a  federation  of 
churches.  In  the  conference  held  at 
Kikuyu  in  June,  1913,  he  went  so  far 
in  his  Christian  zeal  as  to  admit  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  pastors 
to  the  Lord's  Table.  For  this  he  was 
denounced  as  a  heretic  by  the  Bishop 
of  Zanzibar  and  a  fierce  theological 
controversy  raged  in  the  Church  of 
England  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  But  the  good  Bishop  of  Mom- 
basa died  a  few  weeks  ago  of  typhoid 
fever  and  the  Christian  forces  are 
more  divided  than  ever.  The  Chris- 
tian converts  who  were  gathered  at 
communion  in  Kikuyu  are  now 
armed  to  fight  one  another  by  their 
Christian  kings.  From  both  sides  we 
hear  complaints  of  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  white  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren by  their  negro  capt< 

East  Africa  is  the  greatest  prize 
the  Allies  have  yet  to  gain  from  Ger- 
many. If  the  British  conquer,  the  gap 
bel  ia   and   Uganda   will 

he  clo  "f!  and  the  Cape-to-Cairo  rail- 
road may  become  a  reality.  If  the 
'-'•rrnariH  win  in  the  war  they  will 
doubtless  annex  Belgian  Congo  and 

so   get   a    thru    route   east   and    v 
from     one    ocean     to    the    other.     If 
neither     ide  obtains  a  complete   vic- 
tor/   it.   ||   hard    t.o  Her;   what  can    be 

don  r    in    any    bargaining    for 

peace  Germany  will  Insist  upon  the 

irn  of  her  colonic     a     the  price 

of     evacuating     Belgium,     Prance, 

Luxembui  >ia,  Montenegro,  Al 

bania,  and  Ru  via.  But  the  union  of 

nth    Africa    will    never   willingly 

ring  up  German  South 

whi'-h    Mot  ha    ha      C011 

quered     or    German 

likely    oon  i',  i  on 
qui  f 
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If  You  Lived 
As  The  Cave  Man  Lived 

Your  health  would  take  care- of  itself 

The  cave  man  ate  coarse  food  and  lived  a  strenuous  life 
in  the  open.  His  digestive  apparatus  Mas  suited  to 
that  kind  of  an  existence. 

You  inherit  from  the  cave  man  the  same  internal  mechanism, 
but  you  cat  different  food  and  you  lead  a  different  kind  of  a  life: 
Hence  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  constipation  and 
its  constant  menace  to  health. 

Your  problem  is  to  adjust  that  "cave  man"  internal  mechanism 
of  yours  to  the  sedentary  life  and  concentrated  fond  of  civilized 
man.  NUJOL  accomplishes  this  adjustment  by  preventing  the 
bowel  contents  from  becoming  hard,  thus  making  natural  move- 
ments easy.  It  doesn't  upset  the  ordinary  processes  of  digestion 
and  it  doesn't  form  a  habit. 

NUJOI,  is  sold  in  pint  bottles  only,  at  all  drug  stores.  Refuse 
substitutes— look  for  the  name  N  U  JOL  on  the  bottle  and  package. 

STANDARD     OIL    COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 

»w^  Dept.   12  ^^ 

Nhujo 

— — — w— — ^Jr  mill— r»mm 
FOR,  CONVSTIRA-TIOl 


Send  tor  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  your 

name  and  address  plainly  on  the  margin  below. 


NEW 


HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

(  ,-nir,    oi    bmintss    on    Gt  and    Circus    : 

/  til.-,-  n  :  idwurd  'in,  i)i-i  nil  hi  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Room*.  Private  Huh.  $1.50  Slnglo.  $2.50  Up  Doublo 

200       2.00        "        3.00   "      " 

100        2.50        "        4.00   "       " 

100        3.00  to  5.00  "        4.50   "      " 

I,./.,/  coo  Outiid*  Room* 

All    Absolutely  Qull  I 
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Two  Ploori      Atrlltl' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafei  and 
Cabaret  I 
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The  Highest  Choice 

DO  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  cnoice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  "price"  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  threescore  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write     for     illustrated     literature      about      the 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 
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S$rt/V>0  MakeYourOwn  Electric  ^^\) 


With   this  lag,   clei 

h.ive  elf  l Tic  lights  In  your  bum 
gener  ,i  uuer  cottage 

I  apart,  sirnple- 

Irons,  washers,  cleaaenumu 
Get  lights  three  minutes  ahe» 
In  ■  letter. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  7 


rtric   lighting  plant  you  can 
home,  country  estate,  chu»_ 
club,  or   plantation   at    5c    or  : 
-wife I  in  operate  it,  use  electric    1 
as  plenty  of  lamp*  day  or  night, 
uncrating.     Write   yout 
NOT  A  l'OSTAL  CARD  to  the 
19  Gin  Kotor  BMl-  Detmll,  Mich  I 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Our.  I 

ut  »pi>  unmet  only. 

Factory    Rebuilt    Typewriters 
All  i  ■  I,  and  guarani  aed  for  one 

much    i    iis. 

Ii  ading  dtl 

\>rp.  tnd  I if  i'i  i.  •  Mat, 

AMERICAN  WRIIING  MACHINE  CO..  In. 


3-15  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


UNDERWOOD. 
TYPEWRITER 


j  Model— 2-color  automatic  ribbon 

back-spu  bi  ,  tabulator,  et< .   No  money 

in  advance.      You  pu   youi   express 

af»entader  you  have  tried  the  in  m  hine, 

Easy  r-iv  can  be  arranged  it  desired 

\crv  machine  guaranteed   foi     five 

Write  today  tor  paxU<  ul  irs. 

Metro  Typewriter  Co. 

70  Front  Street      Brooklyn.  N    Y 


DAYS 

FREE 
TRIAL 


Runs  on  Alcohol 
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JUST  CONVERSATION 
The  Pennells  have  but  to  dip  wise 
pens  into  their  memories  to  bring  forth 
welcome  entertainment  for  their  public. 
If  this  seems  to  envious  onlookers  "easy 
writing"  it  is  certainly  not  "hard  read- 
ing." The  sole  drawback  to  the  present 
volume,  Nights,  by  Mrs.  Pennell,  is  that 
so  worth  while,  so  restful  a  bit  of  light 
literature  deserves  lighter  paper  and  a 
handier  shape.  These  Nights  were  passed 
in  Rome,  Venice,  London  and  Paris. 
The  Italian  evenings  came  when  the 
Pennells  were  yet  newcomers  them- 
selves among  the  artist  and  writer  folk, 
but  in  London  their  rooms  were  the 
center  of  a  group  that  included  Henley 
and  his  "young  men,"  Beardsley,  Har- 
land,  Bob  Stevenson;  and  in  Paris  they 
were  a  part  of  the  excited,  hard  work- 
ing band  of  art  critics  bent  on  enlight- 
ening the  world  as  to  the  precise  value 
of  each  salon. 

Mrs.  Pennell  does  not  repeat  herself. 
Whistler  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  figure 
mostly  as  background,  and  her  stories 
of  the  "Fighting  Nineties"  are  not  only 
new,  but  good  natured  and  discreet.  By 
means  of  a  host  of  amused  and  happy 
recollections  she  shows  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  younger  artists,  writers 
and  critics  in  England  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  above  all  her  pages 
brim  over  with  the  sense  of  youth, — en- 
thusiastic, intolerant,  tragically,  ab- 
surdly in  earnest,  childishly  gay  heart- 
ed, omnipotent  youth. 

Nights,    by    Elizabeth    Robins    Pennell.    Phila- 
delphia.   Lippincott.   $2. 

SATIRES— BUT    HARDLY    SONGS 

"Spoon  River  Anthology"  should 
naturally  have  followed  Edgar  Lee 
Masters's  later  book,  Songs  and  Satins. 
The  earlier  collection  is  definitely  the 
exploitation  of  a  particular  and  limited 
sort  of  verse,  as  tho  a  writer  had  found 
his  forte;  Songs  and  Satires  gives  one 
the  impression  that  its  author  is  ex- 
perimenting in  all  the  kinds  of  verse  he 
can  think  of,  hitting  some  extrordi- 
narily  well  and  doing  very  ordinary 
stuff  the  rest  of  the  time. 

It  would   have   been   better   to    leave 
"Stings"  out   Of   the  title.    Mr.    Mas', 
is    not    lyrical    and    there    is    very    little 
Of    the    singing    quality    that    do.-ens    ot' 
young  poets  possess.  Nor  is  the  strength 

of  the  book  in  the  poems  that  .lisp 
a  fantastic  imagery  and  vague  thought, 

nor  in  the  catalog  realism  of    The  Loop, 

The  best  things  are  the  verses  in  the 
"Spoon  River"  mode     character  studies 

with    ■    •-•  tv.it    ileal    o(    life    about    them. 

such  as    The  Cocked   Hat,  an  anal) 
ot    Bryanism,   and   So   We   Qree     Pe 
gether  Sex  Is  by  no  means  so  mono! 
[j    overempha  v 
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thology,"  but  it  still  looms  large  in  the 
author's  interest.  Mr.  Masters  has  al- 
most a  Freudian  taste  for  discovering 
a  "soul  in  a  hidden  fault,"  but  his  gift 
of  portraiture  is  turned  mostly  to 
kindlier  uses  in  this  volume,  and  in 
Marcia  is  pleasantly  applied  to  child 
poetry. 

Mr.  Masters  in  satirical  mood  ranges 
from  bitterness  and  harshness  to  a 
rather  unexpectedly  exalted  melancholy. 
And  occasionally  he  strikes  a  really 
high  imaginative  note.  But  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  undisciplined,  uneven,  and 
scattering. 

Songs    and    Satires,    by    Edgar    Lee    Masters. 
Macmillan.  $1.25. 

TOWARD  DEMOCRACY 
Americans  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  their  government  as  a  more  or 
less  perfect  form  of  democratic  rule, 
the  first  example  in  history  of  a  democ- 
racy on  a  large  scale.  However,  schol- 
ars have  long  emphasized  the  fact  that, 
while  the  makers  and  early  interpreters 
of  our  Constitution  were  stedfast  in 
the  determination  to  secure  liberty,  they 
were  no  less  convinced  that  too  much 
authority  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  They  intended  that 
the  intellectual  and  propertied  classes 
should  do  the  ruling,  and  it  has  re- 
mained mostly  for  very  recent  times  to 
•nake  process  in  the  direction  of  popu- 
lar control. 

While  there  is  perhaps  little  new  in 
Edward  Elliott's  American  Government 
and  Majority  Rule,  the  book  fully  justi- 
fies itself,  being  both  concise  and  com- 
prehensive. Its  purpose  is  to  show  that 
our  form  of  government  has  actually 
hindered  the  people  in  "the  attainment 
of  democracy,  or  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority." What  is  now  needed  is  the  modi- 
fication of  the  form  of  government  in 
the  direction  of  greater  simplicity. 
The  most  encouraging  thing  about 
our  system  is  the  fact  that,  however 
complete  the  failure  to  get  government 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  bosses  and  in- 
crease its  efficiency,  these  attempts  are 
surf;  to  be  renewed.  When  the  early  cau- 
failed  to  draw  out  the  will  of  the 
people,  the  nominating  convention  was 
tried,  and  when  this  fell  completely  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  and  became  a 

mere  machine,  the  direct  primary   was 
brought   in.    In    more    recent  times   two 
attempts   have   been    made  to   solve   the 
ecnrring   problem — the   initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  arid  the  commia- 
n  form  of  city  government.  The  au- 
thor findi  that  the  former  movement 
ailed  to  justify  the  hopea  of  ita 
mi,  i  in  tho  in  which  It 

en  tried  and  that  It  offer    no  rea- 
able  hope  for  the  future.  But  corn 
i  i  nment    baa    been    much 

rno  ll,  and  iri  it.  [a  to  be  found 

a   hint   for  reform    in   at.   Lea    t    the     tate 

The  placing  of  re  iponai- 
hility  m  the  hand    ot  ■  101   and 

m  the  concenl  ral  Ion 
of  n'l  m  added  effecl 

of   the     ta 
ild  be  aboliahed,   lince  no  real 
difference   or,-  i  ■.!'  rep 

ation  m  the  two  hou  ea  'I  I 

the  powei  to  frame 


"A  Remarkable  Story" — 

THE  PRISONER 

Alice  Brown's  New  Novel 

(Second  Edition  Almost  Exhausted,  Third  Edition  Now  Printing-) 

"A  novel  that  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
best,  most  significant  American  fiction  of 
recent  years  .... 

"Far  and  away  the  best,  the  largest  visioned,  the  ripest 
work  ever  that  has  come  from  her  pen.  ...  A  story  true 
to  the  essentials  of  universal  human  nature,  with  a  cun- 
ningly contrived  plot  that  keeps  the  reader  interested  and 
puzzled  to  the  end.  The  character  portrayal  has  variety, 
truth,  delicacy  and  vigor." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"Leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Alice  Brown's  front  place  as 
an  American  novelist.  .  .  .  Has  strong  romantic  in- 
terest and  a  dramatic  plot.  .  .  .  Mme.  Beattie  is  one 
of  the  best  characters  in  American  fiction." — N.  Y,  Globe. 

"It  is  its  author's  crowning  work.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  novel  of  the  whole  season  more  richly  deserving  for 
its  excellences  the  high  mark." — N.  Y.  World. 

"A  literary  event  worth  noting.  .  .  .  Solid  satis- 
faction in  this  book  .  .  .  contains  no  superfluous  sen- 
tence. .  .  .  Has  good  style,  ripe  observation,  abundant 
and  provocative  thought  and  polished  wit." — Chicago 
Herald. 

$1.50 


Alice  Brown's  Other  Books 


Children  of  Earth 

The  ten  thousand  dollar  Amer- 
ican prize  play. 

"Ranks  with  the  best  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  theatre." 
Boston  Transcript.  $T-25 

Robin  Hood's  Barn 

"Abound  >  in  quiel  humor  and 
whole  rune  idealism.  It  i  very 
enjoyable  t<»  t <  ad  interesting, 
original,  wholesome."-  Boston 
Times.  $i-y5 

Vanishing  Points 

"All  the  nai  ratives  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  ai  e  faultlei  in  tech- 
niqut ,  well  i  on  1 1  li<  ted,  spiritu- 
ally sound."    (  hi! ago  Herald, 

$'■'5 


My  Love  and  I 

"A  compelling-  story,  one  that 
is  full  of  dignity  and  truth,  and 
that  subtly  calls  forth  and  dis- 
plays the  nobilities  of  human 
nature."-    .  Irgonaut. 

"The  story  has  a  quality  of 
its  own  that  makes  it  notably 
worth  while." — North  American 
Review.  $1'35 


The  Secret  of  the 
Clan 

"It  is  fine  and  sweet,  and  a 
good  tale  as  well  Alice  I  Irown 
may  be  trusted  for  thai  "  /  he 
Indepi  ndent.  $1 
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The  Crimes  We  Commit 
Against  Our  Stomachs 

By  Arthur  True   Buswell,   M.  D. 


A  MAN'S  Biiccess  in  life 
depends  more  on  the  co- 
operation of  lus  stomach 
than  on  nnj  other  factor. 
.lust  as  an  "armj  moves 
on  its  stomach"  bo  does 
the  lniliv  idual.  Seienl  ists 
tell  us  thai  !H>',  of  .-ill 
sickness  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  digestive  tract. 

As     Dr.    Orison     Swett 
Maiden,  the  noted  writer. 
the  brain  gets  an  immense  amount  of 
really   should  'a<<  to  the  stum- 
it's    true     keep    the    digestive 

as- 


I  UGENB    t   II  l:  Is  i  i  an 


says 

credit   which 

ach."      And 

system    in   shape  and   brain   vitality 

Mi  red. 

Food  is  the  fuel  of  tin-  human  system. 
yet  some  of  the  combinations  of  food  we 
put  into  our  systems  are  as  dangerous  as 
dynamite,  soggy  wood  and  a  little  coal 
would  be  in  a  furnace  and  just  about  as 
effective.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  man  today  is  but  •"!!>  years — and 
that  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver  and 
kidneys  have  increased  1.03%  during  the 
past   few   years! 

And  yet  just  as  wrong  food  selections 
and  combinations  will  destroy  our  health 
and  efficiency,  so  will  the  right  foods  create 
and  maintain  bodily  vigor  and  mental 
energy.   And  by  right  foods  we  do  not  mean 

freak     foods— —just     good,     every     day     foods 

properly  combined.     In  fact,  to  follow  Cor- 
rective   Bating    it    isift    even    necessary    to 

upset   your  table. 

Not  long  ago  T  had  a  talk  with  Eugene 
Christian,  the  noted  food  scientist,  who  is 
said  to  have  successfully  treated,  over  23,000 
people  without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any 
kind,  and  he  told  me  Of  some  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  treatment  of  disease 
through  food. 

One  case  that  interested  nip  greatly  was 
that  of  a  young  business  man  whose  effi- 
ciency had  been  practically  wrecked 
through  stomach  acidity,  fermentation  and 
constipation  resulting  in  physical  sluggish- 
ness which  was  naturally  reflected  in  his 
ability  to  use  his  mind 
pounds  underweight  when 
see  Christian  and  was 
couldn't  sleep.  Stomach 
gases  were  so  severe  that 
regular  heart  action  and  often  (its  of  great 
mental  depression.  As  Christian  describes 
it  he  was  not  .">(>',  efficient  either  mentally 
or  physically.  Yet  in  a  few  days,  by  fol- 
lowing Christian's  suggestions  as  to  food, 
his  constipation  had  completely  gone  al- 
though he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  large  daily  doses  of  a  strong 
cathartic.  In  live  weeks  every  abnormal 
symptom  had  disappeared — his  weight  hav- 
ing increased  (!  lbs.  In  addition  to  this  he 
acquired  a  store  of  physical  and  mental 
energy  30  great  in  comparison  with  his 
forme]-  self  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  same  man. 


lie  was  twenty 
he  first  went  to 
so  nervous  ho 
and  intestinal 
they  caused  ir- 


Auother    instance    of    what    proper    I I 

Combinations  can  do  was  that  of  a  man  one 
hundred  pounds  overweight  whose  only 
other  discomfort  was  rheumatism.  This 
man's  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  eating. 
Though  convinced  of  the  necessity,  he  hesi- 
tated for  months  to  go  under  treatment 
believing  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table.  He  finally,  however,  de- 
cided to  try  it  out.  Not  only  did  he  begin 
losing  weight  at  once,  quickly  regaining  his 
normal  figure,  all  signs  of  rheumatism  dis- 
appearing, but  he  found  the  new  diet  far 
more  delicious  to  the  taste  and  afforded  a 
much  keener  quality  of  enjoyment  than  his 
old  method  id'  eating  and  he  wrote  Chris- 
tian a   letter  to  that  effect. 

Hut  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  that 
Christian  told  me  of  was  that  ot  a  multi-million- 
aire -a  man  70  years  old  who  had  been  travel- 
ing  with    his  doctor    for  several    years   in    a   search 

tor   health.      He    was   extremely    emaciated,    had 

chronic  constipation,  lumbago  and  rheumatism. 
For  Over  twenty  years  he  had  suffered  with 
stomach  and  intestinal  trouble  which  in  reality 
was  superaciduous  secretions  in  the  stomach. 
The  first  menus  given  him  were  designed  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  acidity,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  about  thirty  days.  And  after  this 
was  done  he  seemed  to  undergo  a  complete 
rejuvenation.  His  eyesight,  hearing,  taste  and 
all  of  his  mental  faculties  became  keener  and 
more  alert.  He  had  had  no  organic  trouble — 
but  he  was  starving  to  death  from  malnutrition 
and  decomposition — all  caused  by  the  wrong  se- 
lection and  combination  of  foods.  After  six 
months'  treatment  this  man  was  as  well  and 
strong  as  he  had  ever  been   in  his  life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right  eating 
I  have  simply  chosen  at  random  from  perhaps  a 
dozen  Eugene  Christian  told  me  of,  every  one  of 
which  was  fully  as  interesting  and  they  applied 
to  as  many  different  ailments.  Surely  this  man 
Christian    is  doing  a  great  work. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christians  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  unable  to  handle  personally 
that  he  has  written  a  little  course  of  lessons 
which  tells  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for  health, 
strength   and   efficiency. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner, 
curative  as  well  as  corrective,  covering  every 
condition  of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy  to 
old  age  and  for  all  occupations,  climates  and  sea- 
sons, including  special  summer  menus  which 
enable  you  to  withstand  the  heat  and  retain  win- 
ter's vigor. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the 
great  food  specialist,  because  every  possible 
point  is  so  thoroughly  covered  and  clearly  ex- 
plained that  you  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question 
which  isn't  answered.  You  can  start  eating  the 
very  things  that  will  produce  the  increased  phy- 
sical and  mental  energy  you  are  seeking  the  day 
you  ei  i'  lie  lessens  and  you  will  find  that 
you   secure    results   with   the    first    meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  Little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  simply  write  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society,  Department  4;.  4<«> 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enclose  auv  money  with  your  request. 
\l.  rely  ask  them  to  Send  the  lessons  on  live 
days'  trial  with  the  understanding  that  you  will 
either     return     them     within     that     time     or     remit 

,  the  small  id-  asked 


Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this  is 
a  copy  of  the  official  blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 

Department  47,  460  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York  City 

Ion  may  send  prepaid  a  eopj   of  Corrective  Bating  In  24  Lessons,     I  will  either 

i  email    them    to    you    within    live    il;us    after    receipt    or   send    you    $0.00. 


Name     \ddress 


and  advocate  measures  in  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  It  is  more  important 
still  that  districts  should  be  abolished  so 
I  bat    representatives   may   be  elected  at 

large. 

Professor  Burnett's  hook  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  might  be  called  a 
handbook  on  the  Oregon  system.  It  is 
the  most  recent  and  authoritative  work 
on  the  subject.  Some  ol*  the  most 
unsatisfactory  features  of  popular  mi 
tiative  are  the  frequent  intrusion  of 
local  interest,  log-rolling,  and  even 
blackmailing;  powerful  lobbies  not 
forced  to  reveal  their  identity;  mul- 
tiplicity of  candidates  and  meas- 
ures; and  the  great  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  extra  elections.  Some  of 
the  defects  have  been  remedied  by 
amendments  and  Professor  Barnett  sug- 
gests many  other  amendments,  but  to 
outsiders  some  of  the  evils  will  appear 
impossible  to  eradicate.  In  the  seven 
years  during  which  the  recall  has  been 
in  operation  seventeen  recall  elections 
have  been  held,  involving  thirty-four 
officers,  only  nine  of  whom  escaped  re- 
call. The  author  concludes  that  the  ex- 
perience of  Oregon  with  the  recall  is 
yet  too  limited  to  justify  any  positive 
conclusions  as  to  its  merits. 

American  Government  and  Majority  Rule,  by 
Edward  Elliott.  Princeton  University  Press. 
$1.25.  The  Operation  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  in  Oregon,  by  J.  D.  Bar- 
nett. Macmillan.  $2. 

HOW  DIPLOMATS  MAKE  WAR 
Is  it  likely  that  if  the  United  States 
were  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  for 
national  existence,  there  could  be  found 
an  American  statesman  who  would  pub- 
lish a  book,  anonymously  and  under  the 
cloak  of  a  specious  general  argument 
patently  deliver  a  stab  in  the  back  at 
his  own  country?  Could  we  even  imag-- 
ine  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Bryan?  Certainly 
not!  If  either  felt  criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  serve  their  country's 
cause,  we  know  they  would  out  with  it 
fair  and  square  in  the  open,  as  would 
any  American  statesman  worthy  to  be 
ranked  as  such. 

The  English  are  as  open,  and  Hotv 
Diplomat*  Make  War,  by  a  British 
Statesman,  should  be  read  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  inconceivable  any  Brit- 
ish statesman  such  as  Bryce,  Motley, 
Curzon,  Redmond,  Dillon,  John  Burns — 
select  from  what  political  patty  you 
please — would,  for  an  instant,  lend  his 
hand  without  his  name  to  the  author- 
ship. We  emphasize  this  American  and 
British    quality    of   personal    honor    be 

cause  of  the  seductive  cleverness  with 

which  the  book  is  written.  While  dis- 
closure of  the  chicanery  of  all  foreign 

policy   is  the  benevolent   pretext   offered 

to    the    reader,    ti    presently    beontes   e\  i 

dent  that  it  is  British  diplomacy  In  par 

ticular  at  which  the  author's  battery  is 
aimed.  This  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
principles    of    Muehiavellt,    with    a    spe 

ei.ii  brand  of  British  selfishness  thrown 
In,  Thus  with  Prance  cajoled  Into  vwu 
mischief,  and   Russia  as  the  gun  to 
of   the   international  the    Allies 

A   revealed  by  this  "British  stat< 
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man"  in  a  deliberate  plot  to  smash  pro- 
gressive and  unsophisticated  Germany. 
Prussian  militarism  and  Junk- 
erdom  are  skilfully  kept  from  the  scene. 
Ingenious  is  the  method  by  which 
Nietzsche  and  von  Tirpitz  are  utilized 
to  serve  the  author's  end.  Also  curiously 
significant  is  the  omission  of  the  parts 
played  by  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  South  Africa  in  rising  to  the 
defense  of  the  empire.  Yet  the  author 
is  said  to  be  a  British  statesman!  By 
many  touches  we  are  able  to  detect  the 
work  of  an  Englishman,  or  at  least  one 
who  by  long  residence  in  England  has 
acquired  a  distinctively  English  expres- 
sion of  thought.  Mr.  Frank  Harris  is, 
of  course,  not  a  British  statesman.  Ex- 
cluding him  on  this  count,  who,  then, 
is  the  author?  But  the  question  of  au- 
thorship is  not  important,  for  the  value 
of  the  book  lies  not  in  its  supposed  au- 
thority, but  in  its  citations  of  diplo- 
matic documents  and  other  references 
that  show  what  a  tangle  Europe  had 
got  into  before  the  Gordian  knot  was 
cut  by  the  sword. 

How  Diplomats  Make  War,  by  a  British  States- 
man.   Huebsch.    $1.50. 

THE  HOME  RESPONSIBLE 
Religions  Education  in  the  Family,  by 
Henry  F.  Cope,  is  a  valuable  study  of  a 
neglected  field.  By  reason  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  religious  teaching  from  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and.  to  a  large  extent  from 
our  private  schools  also,  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  home  to  sup- 
plement or  supersede  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  the  religious  training  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  Mr.  Cope's  book  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  parents  who 
take  the  task  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  seriously.  He  discusses  the 
family  in  relation  to  other  institutions, 
the  meaning  of  religious  education,  the 
child's  religious  ideas,  and  the  methods 
of  developing  the  moral  life  available 
for  use  in  the  home.  His  chapters  on  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  moral  crises  are 
helpful.  This  book  shows  clearly  how 
ary  it  is  for  the  home  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  school  and  the  Church  and 
other  social  organizations  if  moral 
training  i-  to  be  effective. 

i),,    i  amity,   by    I 

I       <■■■;••  .    Univ.    o!  I'n-H:-).    %\:l~>. 

FROM  AN  AFRICAN  MISSION 

A  most  unusual  book  is  the  collection 
of  letters  from  a  missionary  in  V. 
Africa,  some  of  which  were  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  some  in  Wo- 
Work,  and  which  are  riow 
brought  together  under  the  title  of 
Black  Sheep. 

The  author,  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie, 
wa  1904  to   1918,  a  member  of 

s  Pre  b  rterian  mi  ion  on  the  We  I 
of  Africa.  She  lived  in  the  "bush" 
ir,  Kamerun,  she  lived  by  the  beach,  he 
aveled  thro  miles  on  miles  of  fore  t 
in  hammock  of  'hair.  She  tanghi  school 
arvi  held  i  I  made  v\  -.its. 

as  charming  and   lov- 
abl  found   in   ih<-   simple,  gentle 

Mack  people,  ry  much  that 

pathetic  ddening     Hei     lei 

I    rema  rkable  degr<  <•  of 

ar,  originalii y  and   fln<  i 
of  phi  rul  they 
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This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealeusly. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

SOOO  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

Sent  postpaid,       ^^  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 

Shumate  Razor  Co.,  700  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

■iiMiBiiii:;ii:;iiiiii[iii!i» 


Established  1884 
Capacity  6,000  razors  daily 


How  YOUNG  Are  You? 

Years  do  not  fix  your  age.  Some  people  are  old  at  thirty — others 
young  at  seventy.  Your  actual  age  is  the  level  of  your  usefulness. 
What  can  you  DO?  What  do  you  KNOW?  Whatever  your 
walk  in  life,  it  is  your  patriotic  duty,  as  well  as  your  selfish  in- 
terest, to  keep  young,  keep  "fit"  and  keep  learning.  Don't  think 
you're  too  old — don't  think  you're  too  young. 

The  judgment  of  age  and  the  "ginger'"  of  youth  are  alike  indispensable. 
But,  let  youth  remember  this — to  acquire  the  mature  judgment  of  age  you 
must  learn,  learn,  learn  and  keep  learning.  And  let  riper  age  remember 
this — keep  learning  and  you'll  keep  young. 

NOW,  HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BEGIN? 

First,  fill  out  and  mail  the  request  blank  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
It  will  bring  you,  without  cost  or  obligation,  convincing  proof  that 
you  need  the  help  of  the  latest  encyclopedia  in  your  business,  your 
profession,  your  reading  and  your  conversation.  The  only 
encyclopaedia  that  will  meet  your  requirements  is  the 

New  International  Encyclopaedia  (Edition) 

The   Latest,    Most   Comprehensive   General  Reference   Work  in    the   English  Language 


It  is  Being  Published  NOW! 

It  is  NEW  from  cover  to  cover.  It 
is  edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby  and 
Talcott  Willi  a  ins,  encyclopaedists  of 
international  reputation.  Its  con- 
tributors are  scholars  of  highest  au- 
thority in  their  varied  fields.  It  con- 
tains all  thai  the  world  knows  on  all 
subjects,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
subjects,  so  that  no  cumbersome  in- 
dex is  needed.  The  saving  of  time 
and  annoyance  thus  effected  is  tre- 
mendous. 

It  is  Made  in  America  for  Americans 

It.     contain!     80,000     arti  000     more 

than    any   other   encyclopaedia,    <lu<-    largely    to 
the  v:i  i  amount  ot  <"  u  '  incorpoi 

the  large  nnmbi  r  ol  up  to  daU    mbjects  treated 
ubject  :    not    found    In    i  i  loptediaa 

(the  encyclopaedia  next   in  latent       to  the  New 
International  being   I    i  old). 

it    consists    of    24    volum ning    the 

author!! at  Iva     Informat  Ion     "i       cieni  •■. 
engineerin       b  l;iw, 

politics,  economica,  sdui  i  on  logy,  bio- 
graphy, bibliograpb  nd  naval 
science,  :,,i.  literature,  archaeology,  chemistry, 
elect  i  i'jt  v.  nd  a  i  onaul  Ic  warfa  r  e, 
medicine,  religion,  trai  ation  l>y 
land  and  Bach  tant  art  Ida  i ■ 
:  t  i  omplete 
hi.,:  rest  and  b<  '  bool  on  ' hi 
j<  1 1  dl  cu  ed  thereii  PI  iluable  ac- 
companying   volume    Cow  i      >)    Reading  and 


Study— which  provides  the  foundation  for  a 
liberal  education. 

124  Sets  Bought  by  New  York  Public  Libraries 

After  a  most  critical  examination  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 
New  York  City,  although  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  first  edition,  placed  with  us  an  order 
for  1  - 1  M-t.s.  Practically  all  our  large  cities 
havi  ordered  a  proportionately  large  nui/iber 
for  their  public   libraries. 

A  Splendid  Piece  of  Book  Making 

The  work  is  printed  from  new,  special  type 
that  is  unusually  clear  and  legible.  The  paper 
is  thin,  light,  tough,  opaque,  and  was  made 
especially  for  this  work.     It  has  no  equal  for 

its  purpose.  There  are  thousands  of  new  illus- 
trations and  hundreds  of  excellent  map*.  The 
volumes  are  almost   as  light  and  con anient  to 

handle   .us   a  standard   magazine. 

To  Progress  You  Must  Have  This  Encyclopaedia 

You  can't  be  without,  it  and  liold  your  own. 
Your  dutj  is  plain  get  it  NOW.  We  have 
made  it  easy  to  buy  NOW  by  means  of  a  low 
introductory  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment. 
To  I  l1  "!  mtage  of  this  concession,  you 
luu. i  act  immediately.     For  many  reasons, 

An  Increase  of  Price  is  Due  Soon 

So     mall      the     coupon      today      for      information 

which  enable     sou   to  secure  thl     indi  pensable 
-...  i    :it    the  loweel   prioe  ai    which    it    will  be 

Willi. 


An  80-Pbkc   Boole  Sent  Free — or 
■    volume    of    i  he-    woi  k    i"i 
Fill  out  coupon. 


We'll       send 

examin  i 

OFF     iii  RE 


Dodd  Mr-K.i  K  Co  .  440  I  ourth  Avenue,  Nrw  YorU  City        ■  nd  ■      full  informatl irdln 

nd    Edition    oi    the    I  International    Encyclopaedia,    with    details    oi    special    pi 

_  .1. 

Occupation 

Bu  Ini    i    Address  Bs  lid  nca  

kt  [nd 
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Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don't  paint  Ihem.     Stain  them  ill  over,    tools,   >iJ- 
ini:  and  trimmings,  with 

Cabot's 
Creosote  Stains 


The  glossy  "painty"  effect  doea  nol  hnnnonlce  with  the 

bun^'  I   >t  the  soft*  deep  colors  of  our  stains  suit 

pericviL  .     The)  are  rich  and  transport  nt,  brining  out  tlie 

grain  of  the  wood  and  Increasing  Its  i  ity.     They 

in\  half  as  Mm-  h  .is  paint  and  i  much  tot 

■  to  apply,     ii  your  bungalow  lain  the  woods,  where 

■  i  be  had,   you  can  do  your  »>«ii  itaining 

with  perfect  results.     Our  stains  are  made  oi  the  strongest 

ground  la  linseed  oil,  and  Boccially  rc- 

ftned  Creosote,  "the  best  wood  preservative  known." 

he  country.     Send  for 
Stained  wood  sa>/ipUs  and  name  of nearest  Og 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Keep  Out  the  Wind 


KEEP 
OUT 
THE 
DUST 
AND 
DIRT 


Showing  strips  used  lor  sides  ol  gliding  windows,     The 

ns  u  \'  lusivsChsmb,  rlin  t<  sture)  Insure  perlcc  t- 

i>  fitted  sash,  allowing,  windows  to  slide  without  fricdon. 

Real  comfort  in  your  home  can  only  be 
mi  mi .1  when  you  keep  out  the  wind,  dust, 
noise  and  smoke,  Ordinary  building  con- 
struction doea  not  permit  tins,  hut  the  trouble 
can  be  overcome  t > y  the  use  of  Chamberlin." 

Windows  and  doors  equipped  "The  Cham- 
berlin Way"  mean  increased  efficiency  of 
your  heating  plant,  and  reduced  cost  in  fuel 
consumption.  The  Chamberlin  service  is  not 
a  luxury,  it  is  an  economy  and  a  necessary 
part  in  building.  As  an  investment,  it  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  smaller  fuel 
lulls 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  is  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  against  the  letting  in  of  cold 
air,  dirt,  dust  or  soot.  And  windows  never 
rattle.  Can  be  fitted  to  sliding  or  hinged 
windows  or  doors  with  equal  effectiveness. 
Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  is  made  of 
metal   -nothing    to    wear    out. 

Write  J\r  booklets  on  "The  Chamberlin  Way" 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

109  111  113  Third  Ave..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


The  Interlaken  School 

A  preparatory  school  of  hisjh  scholastic  stand- 
ards.   Prepares    for    all    universities.     Small   classes 
with    individual  instruction.     Teachers   are   universi 
trained    men.      The  mathematics,  physics  and  chemis 
the     classroom    are     applied    in    practical   work.      Character, 
thorough    work    and  responsibility.      Older  boys  act  as  leader; 
work  assignments,  develop    initiative    and  executive  power.     Daily 
constructive   use  of  a  boy's  liking    for  mechanics  and    his    fondness 
for    nature  and  animals.     The  school,  located  on  a  700-acre  farm  with  its 
own    electric    light,  power  plant,  wood  and    metal  shops  is  a  small  city, 
miniature  laboratory    of  the  larger   world.     Trips    are  made  to  factories, 
institutions,  farms  and  other  neighboring  points  of  interest. 


a 
city 


SUMMER     CAMP 

MID-JUNE   TO   SEPTEMBER  FIRST 

Let  your  boy  spend  an  active,  healthy,  happy  summer 
at  Interlaken.  Lind  sports  hikes  and  camping  amid  the 
sand  dunes.  Boating,  fishing,  swimming.  70-acre  lake. 
Ponies.  Boy  government  under  men  counselors.  Boys 
build  their  own  huts,  their  own  boats. 
Have  opportunity  to  make  things  in  the 
Interlaken  School  shops.  Interesting  ex- 
periences of  haymaking, 

threshing,   harvesting,   on  the 

Interlaken  farm.    Registered 

dairy   herd.    Sheep.    No  extra 

charge  for  tutoring. 

Address    Director    of    Camp. 

Box  128,  Roiling  Prairie, 

La  Porte  County,  Indiana 

Chicago  Representative 
Phone  Kenwood  4375 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  ot  the  State  of  New 
^  ork,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  ol  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  remove. I  From  llit-  hospi- 
tal,   is  homelike  and  ideally    located. 

Requirements:       At   least  one   yeai    *■!    high   school 

luivalcnt.      Age   limit      18    to    >>    years. 

»I0.00,    112.00    and    $13.00    pei 
month  ;  the  Increase  i  i  td<    warly 

For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.    WARD 


are  curiously  impersonal,  curiously  un- 
detailed. 

In  one  of  them  she  speaks  of 
seeing,  "in  such  a  perceptive  fashion 
as  fatigue  produces — 1  mean  so  objec- 
tively perceptive."  This  objective  per- 
ceptivity  is  constantly  evident.  The  in- 
tense interest  in  vivid  personal  experi- 
ences usually  to  be  found  in  letters  is 
wholly  lacking.  The  book  has  a  strange- 
ly illusive  quality.  It  rouses  interest  but 
does  not  quite  satisfy  it. 

Blaek     Sheep,     by     Jean     Kenyon     Mackenzie. 
Houghton,   Mifflin,  $1.60. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 


Robert  15.  Gridland's  Practical  Land- 
scape Gardening  gives  much  attention  to 
different  soils  of  walks.  The  chapter  <>n 
lawns  is   uncommonly   thoro,   The   garden 

plans  are  detailed  and  varied.  (New  York: 
De  La  Mare,  $1.50.) 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Ilomc  Saving,  by  L.  A. 
Farmer,  does  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  proportionate  use  of  income,  but  is  de- 
voted ti>  practical  suggestions  for  econo- 
mies in  household  living  <ni  from  $50  to 
$150  a  mouth.  (Harper,  50  cents,  i 

Any  one  about  to  build  a  real  bungalow 
should  look  over  the  plans  iii  Ideal  Homes 
in  Garden  Communities,  a  hook  planned 
for  California,  but  with  ideas  that  will 
adapt  to  other  regions.  Prices  range  from 
$000  (only  one)  to  $6000.  (McBride,  $1.) 

Persons  interested  in  Small  Boat  Build- 
in!/  will  find  this  new  ( )utins  handbook 
unusually  valuable.  Written  expressly  for 
the  amateur  by  II.  W.  Patterson,  a  veteran 
boat-builder,  it  is  terse,  clear,  and  profusely 
illustrated     with     diagrams.      (Outiug,     70 

cents.) 
J.     Parmly     Paret     has     followed     his 

"Methods  and  Players  of  Modern  Lawn 
Tennis"  by  a  less  technical,  very  plainly 
written  and  clearly  illustrated  book.  Lawn 
Tennis  for  Beginners.  Its  warnings  of  how 
not  to  play  will  be  especially  useful.  (Mac- 
millan,  $1.25.) 

How  to  run  your  water-craft  is  explained 
in  Small  Boat  Navigation,  a  handy  little 
textbook  in  the  Outing  series,  by  F.  \Y. 
Sterling,  a  retired  naval  officer.  It  is  sim- 
ple, brief,  and  practical.  The  mysterious 
nomenclature  of  the  sea  is  made  under- 
standable to  the  laud-lubber.  (Outiug,  To 
cents. ) 


ALL   SORTS   OF   STORIES 


The  King's  Men,  by  John  Palmer,  is 
one  of  the  new  crop  of  pos t  helium  books 
dealing  with  the  mental  conflict  of  volun- 
teering and  the  rise  of  the  war  spirit. 
(Putnam,  $1.35.) 

Captain  Margaret.  John  Masefield's  first 
novel  is.  in  plot,  an  adventure  story  of  the 

Spanish   War  ;   but   the  interest   lies  mainly 
in  the  odd  group  of  delicately  drawn  char 
acters.    There    are   sett    descriptions    as    tine 
as    those    in    the    poems    and    nervous    dia 

log.  (Macmillan,  $1.35.) 

The  initial  story  of  The  Daughter  of 
the   Storage,    by    William    Dean    Howells, 

begins     tt      volume     of     tales,      poems      and 

sketches  written  with  the  assured  artistrj 
that    has    never   disappointed    the    expect* 
tion  of  the  readers  who  have  enjoyed  it  for 
fifty  years,  t  Harper,  $1.35. » 

In  Father  Bernard's  Parish,  Florence 
Olmstead  tells  simplj  and  well  a  story  of  i 
part  of  New  \  oi  L  comparatively  new  to 
action,  Columbus  Avenue  with  its  Innutn 
erable  delicatessens,  lunch-rooms  and 
butchers'    shops,    where    people   o(   all    na 

t  lonalit  ies    w  01  k    and    live    and    lo\  e        S 

ner,  $1.25  I 

Chapel,  i>\    Miles  lewis  l*  A  character 

stud]    oi  a   father  and  son  spurred  tut   to 

|.\    the  traditions  ol  then  old  Welsh 
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family,  traditions  which  exert  over  them  a 
power  almost  inconceivable  to  an  Ameri- 
can. The  book  is  well  done,  tho  the  char- 
acters excite  more  interest  than  sympathy. 
(Doran.  $1.35. ) 

The  Real  Motive,  by  Dorothy  Canfield, 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  varied 
notes  but  all  embodying  some  undercur- 
rent of  thought  or  feeling  with  its  element 
of  surprize  when  it  emerges  into  conscious- 
ness.  (Holt.  $1.40.) 

Don  Marquis,  the  inimitable  colyumist 
of  the  Evening  Sun,  has  written  a  clever 
newspaper  story  and  called  it  The  Cruise 
of  the  Jasper  B.  The  plot  while  wildly 
bizarre,  is  woven  with  much  technical  skill 
and  no  little  aplomb.  Its  very  improbability 
is  a  compelling  feature  of  the  book.  (Ap- 
pleton,  $1.30.) 

Jaunty  in  Charge,  by  Mrs.  George 
"Wemyss.  is  a  fairly  interesting  story  of 
two  young  girls  in  an  English  village  who 
were  brought  up  by  an  absent-minded 
father  and  a  "confidential  butler."  Some  of 
the  characters  are  rather  well  done  but 
the  style  of  writing  is  annoyingly  silly. 
(Dutton.  $1.35.) 

The  R(d  Horizon,  by  Patrick  MacGill, 
Rifleman  No.  3008,  London  Irish,  author 
of  "The  Rat  Pit,"  etc.,  is  a  vivid  account 
of  trench  warfare  from  the  private's  point 
of  view  ;  a  somewhat  hastily  written  but 
effective  narrative  of  the  every  day  facts 
of  War ;  horror,  humor,  pathos  and  courage 
strangely  mingled.    (Doran,  $1.25.) 

Nowadays  the  heroine  must  always  leave 
a  happy  home  to  earn  her  economic  inde- 
pendence in  New  York,  preferably  after  a 
triumphant  social  career  and  before  a 
satisfactory  marriage.  But,  tho  Olive  Hig- 
gins  Prouty  follows  this  formula  closely, 
she  has  made  The  Fifth  Wheel  a  very  en- 
tertaining—  and  not  too  improbable- — 
story.    (.Stokes.   $1.35.) 


CHILDREN  AND  MOTHERS 


I'ainless  Childbirth,  by  Carl  Henry 
Davis,  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  dis- 
cusses the  various  methods  now  being  tried 
and  especially  considers  the  results  of  a 
varied     experience     in     the     use    of     nitrous 

oxid-oxygen   analgesia,   which  he  considers 

the     safest     treatment.     (Chicago:     Forbes, 

The  revised  edition  of  The  Child,  by  W. 
1>.  Drummond,  contains  a  new  chapter  on 
the  Montessori  method  and  one  on  children 
of  retarded  and  arrested  development.  This 
book  is  practically  a  condensation  of  the 
"Introduction  to  Child  Study,"  and  is  an 
111  at       iik   for  beginners  in  this  field. 

I  button.   $1.) 

Dorothy  <":)hfi<-ld   Fisher  is  rapidly  qual- 
ifying a-   a   child-expert.   Her   latest,   book, 
f-Relianct      contains     valuable     sur 

tloni  as  to  rn<-thod<  of  making  children  self- 
helpful,  and  Pnds  ways  of  developing  inde- 
pendence and  initiative  even  in  an  apart- 
ment hotel,  incredible  ■■<-  it  seems.  (Bobb 

Merrill.   $1.) 

Health   and  H,<    Woman    Movement,  by 
(  .     I ».    Mosher,    medical    adviser    to 

women    at     l.cjand     Stanford     I 'ni  ver- it;. 

a     i  e,     and     hopeful 

ion   '•)    thi     topic,   n   is   worth   rend 
among  girls  and 

.en.      (Natl      Pub.     l'<d.,      V.      \V. 

c.  A.,  2."<  cei 
Annie    Rili       I  [all     i  eally    believes    the 

compliment     'The    band     thai     rocks 
the    cradle  '■     •••oild."     A  imcd     with 

-.  i.  i    ioi   the   ,.,te,  and 

Tht    Eden    ■  phinx   tilt--    fierce!)    at    the 

thai    from   the  oppo 

I       the     femini     t        (   \'    ,',      Vol  I   , 

it;  v  ;   •.■  , 

/;-,./    -.  •<'    //.       7  -  n, mini     \, .     I  alwin 
V  ll    of    (hi-    S'"ilt     M 

I  •.  i,  n     ane 

the     per  plexing    bill 

ring  up  a   bo)     It 
■  itb   morbid  ex<  eptlon     bul 
•.me     prom  I 

.  id     in      Ane  i  I'  a  Q      hoi 
(A;  .     .'i    | 


TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them, 
and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 
favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 
New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
made.    Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


SfieCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Letfingwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      »LL     THE      VtlR 


A    Mineral    Springs    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,   known    as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing,  ranging  in  altitude  from  750  to  1100  feet.  Midway 
between  the  Gteat  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attractive  and  well-kept  Golf 
Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf.  Tennis,  Motoring. 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,   in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.      The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.    1   averages 
68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and    is   due    to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
For  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and   Nervous  Disorders;   Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity 

we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


*_UUI»C,     IVi  LlliaiUlC    VjUll  ,     \_IUCK.     VJUl  I  .      I  til  I J 

THE  BATHS 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D..  Ballston  Spa.  N.  V..  near  Saratoga  Springs 
Refined,  homelilc-,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

ONTIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temt>erance  Principles 

NOW     OPEN 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates 

ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY   Prop..  Unadilla.  New  York 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  the  country.  Resident  nurses  and  physicians. 
Write  ior  booklet.  Telephone  55  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  I. 

THE     HOMESTEAD 

Bailey    Island,    Maine 

Will  reopen  June  15-  Illustrated  booklet  on 
application    to    T.    E.    HAZELL,    Summit,    N.    J. 


HOTEL  MARION 

LAKE    GEORGE,   N.    Y. 

I  on  La 

■III      (11       w         DUl       I'll       Itl 
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HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

The  Most  Charming  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the  American  Continent 

PALATIAL     STEEL     STEAMERS 


"Washington  Irving' 
"Hendrick  Hudson" 


"Robert  Fulton" 
"Albany" 


I  •  .i \ ■  ■    New     fork,    Desbrossos    Street. .8.40    A.     M.     Leave  W.    120th  Btreel 9.20  A.   M. 

New     JTork,     W.     i-d    Btreel         B.00    a.    m      Soutb  B d,    Leave   Albany..       B.80    v.  M. 

Service    closes    from    New    Xork,     v.\      0;     from    Albany,    Nov.'    7. 
Al.l.  SERVICE  DAILY   EXCEPT  SUNDAY. 
Landings — Yonkers,   West   Point,   Newburgn,   Pongbkeepsle,  Kingston  Point,  Cataklll  ami  Hudson. 
DIRECT   CONNECTING   TRAINS   ON   WHARVES  FOR  ALL  POINTS  IN  CATSKILLS. 

SARATOGA.   AND  LAKE  GEORGE.   WITH   EASY  CONNECTIONS.   TICKETS  SOLD  AND 
BAGGAGE   CHECKED   FOR   ALL   PRINCIPAL    POINTS,    EAST,    NORTH    AND    WEST. 
TICKETS    VIA       DAY    LINK"   O.N    SALE    AT     ALL    OFFICES. 

Time  Tables   for   Ideal   one  l>:iy   and  One-Half  Day  Outings  from  New  York. 
Tickets    reading    via    New    York   Central    or    Weal    Shore  Railroads,   between   New   York  and  Al- 
bany  are  accepted   on   the   Day    Line  Steamers  without   extra  charge, 

SEND  4  CENTS  FOR   SUMMER   LITERATURE. 
F.   B.   HIBBARD.   GEN.   PASS.   AGENT.         DESBROSSES    STREET    PIER.    NEW    YORK    CITY 

AXXOCNOEMBNT — Steamer  "Albany"  (Kingston  service)  opens  Tone  5.  Leaving  Debrosses 
Street  1.45  P.  M. ;  VV.  12d  Street,  2.00  P.  M. ;  \Y.  I20tb  Street,  U.-Ji>  P.  M.  On  June  19  the 
Day  Line  Steamer  "Robert  Fulton"  will  resume  the  Special  Service  t<>  Poughkeepsle  and  retnrn, 
leaving  New  York  landings  one  hour  later  than  the  regular  morning  boat;  making  a  triple 
service    to    Poughkeepsle   and   Intermediate   landings.     See  Time  Tables. 


AEASKA 


Summer  Round  Trips,  $66,  $100 
and  $110,  including  berth  and 
No  tour-;  like  these  any- 
\\  here  in  the  world.  For  full  in- 
formation  write  J.  H.  BUNCH, 
( ■  P.  A..  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
4n4  Colman  Bldg. .  Seattle, \Va*h. 


EXCURSIONS 


AAA  A  *Air.  *  A 


AMERICAN      EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

Tickets  and  Tours 

We  offer  tours  to  Al.i^k  i.  Japan,  South  America  under  per- 
scorc      We  arrange  independent  \'acation  Tours  any- 
where at  inclusive  prices.      Write  us  adout  j    u>   - 

66  Jtsroaclway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,        Boston,        Chicago,        San  Francisco 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  oa"ice. 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY    SEA." 

BALTIMORE   AND    PHILADELPHIA 

TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 
Tine   Steamers,    Low   Fares,    Best    Service. 

Plan   your   vacation   to   Include 

"Finest   Coastwise  Trips  In   the   World." 

Tour  Book  Free  on  Request. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.   P.   TDRNER,   G.   P.    A..    Balto.,   Md. 
Consult   any   ticket  or   tourist   agent. 


ARE   YOU  GOING   TO   BOSTON  1 

T. ailios  going  to  Boston  without  male  escort  find 
the  Franklin  Square  House  a  delightful  place  to 
Stop.  A  home  hotel  in  the  heart  of  Boston  for 
young  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe, 
comfortable,  convenient  of  access;  reasonable.    For 

particulars    and    prices    address. 

Miss   CASTINE   C.   SWANSON.   Supt., 

11  East  Newton  St.,  Boston. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 


For  Your  Vacation  Go  To 

BERMUDA 

Delightful    Ocean   Voyage,   Two   Days    Each 
Way.       Golf,   Tennis,    Boating,    Bathing,   Cy- 
cling,   Fishing.       Temperature     cooler    than 
middle    Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 

screw  S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  Alternate  Wednesdays    and   Saturdays 
For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broadway.  New  York 
Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


MOUNT    GRETNA    PARK 

On  Line  of  CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 

The  most  popular  and  attractive  mountain    cottage    resort    in    the    State 

HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

\   modern    up-to-date   resort   hotel  will   be  open   for  the  season  qn  Jtins   aoth,     This  hotel 
is  pleasantly 'located  on  an  eminence  above   Lake    Conewago    and    is    becoming    more    popular 
Cottage  Settlement  and   Hotels  protected    b>    sewerage   system   and   disposal   plant. 
Apply  to  SAMUEL   H,    LEWIS,   Newport   Apartments,    16th  and   Spruce   Sts.,    Philadel- 
phia,   l'a.,   until  June   aothj   alter   thai    dati     at    Hotel, 

DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS.  ETC. 
1  Brethren  Assembly,  Aug.  >  to,  Animal  Assembly  Reformed  ('lunch,  Aug,  v-- 

Write    to   the    undersigned    for   copy    of   bcautit  nil  v    illustrated    hooUct    ol     Mount    luctua 

A.  D.SMITH,  Kl^*<uuiSa.R.&.     *     LEBANON,  PA. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


INCREASE  IN  FIRE  WASTE 

Experience  thus  far  indicates  a  heavy 
increase  in  losses  by  fire  this  year  as 
compared  with  1915.  The  figures  for 
the  first  five  months  of  191(i  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  compiled 
by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,  show  a  total  destruc- 
tion of  property  to  the  value  of  $113,- 
528,920,  as  against  $81,497,050  in  the 
same  period  of  1915,  an  increase  of 
$32,031,870.  The  year  1914  was  a  bad 
one  as  a  whole,  but  its  record  for  the 
first  five  months,  $103,670,250,  was 
more  favorable  by  about  $10,000,000 
than  that  made  this  year  to  date.  The 
figures  for  May,  1916,  are  $15,973,500; 
those  for  May,  1915,  $11,388,450,  a 
gain  for  May,  1915,  of  $4,585,050.  If 
1916  maintains  the  average  established 
during  its  first  five  months,  the  total 
for  the  year  will  reach  $270,000,000, 
about  $90,000,000  higher  than  1915  and 
$35,000,000  higher  than  1914. 

PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 
CANCER 

That  deaths  from  cancer  have  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  for  many  years 
past  is  a  fact  fully  recognized  by  the 
medical  profession  and  life  insurance 
statisticians.  There  are  two  organiza- 
tions actively  at  work  in  this  country 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  disease,  its 
causes  and  progress,  and  to  the  gather- 
ing, classification  and  compilation  of 
statistics — the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer  and  the  American 
Association  for  Cancer  Research.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  last  named  organization  is 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  lately  completed. 
and  the  Prudential  has  published,  an 
800-page  work,  "The  Mortality  from 
Cancer  Thruout  the  World,"  which 
should  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
noble  work  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  devoted  individuals  are  doing  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  this  honor. 

It  is  startling  to  learn  that  the  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  in  the  conti- 
nental United  states  exceeds  80,000  a 
year,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
From  it  is  increasing  approximately 
per  cent  per  annum,  results  due.  sa\s 
Mr.  Hoffman,  in  part,  at  least,  to  pub- 
lic  ignorance   ami   neglect. 

I  .iik  o(  space  prevents  any   re\  icw   of 
the  book;  my  main  object  on  this  vvc.i 
aion    being   to    present    a    few    pi 
suggestions  that   will  be  of  \alue  to  the 

public.  I  father  the  following  oheen 

tiom  ami  advice  from  "Instructions  on 

Prevention  ol  Cancer,"  laeued  bj    the 
Hot, Mich      o\      Portsmouth,      Kngland. 
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Ideal  Mocixvta.ixv 
Resort  Sectiorv. 


NEWENGLAND 

Magnificent  Scenery 
SuperbRoadsJ^umerous 
Fme  Golf  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  Facilities/br 
the  Entert&ir\n\er\t9/'  Visitors. 
Booklet  and Fu/I Information/ram 

THE  BERKSHIRE  RESORT  BUREAU 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 


If  otel  puritan 


BOSTON 

3Q0  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 

You  should  know  about  this  distinc- 
tive Boston  house.  Globe  trotters  call 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly  Reasonable  Rates. 

Your  inquiries  gladly  answered  and 
our  booklet  mailed. 

H.  P.  COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 

Now   Open 
Send  lor  Copt  "(  "Williamstown  the  Village  Beautiful" 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Bcrkshires 

A    HOT!, J.    01'    DISTINCTION. 
Now  Open.  Elevation  1,400  feet. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

,rt,  Prince**    Hotel,  Bermuda 

HOTEL  THEDFORD,  Aabury  Park,  N.  J. 
6th  Avenue,  Orerlooklng  Ocean.  -i  and  im- 

k- lined    patronage.  O 
i-t.    harry   DUFFIELD,  Owner  and  Proprietor. 

B»^  Ooed  nvmory  la  ab«r»liitf-lf 
ItO    N'-crHfl.for  Mtmory 
■    Powar.      I      t 

i  vill 

w     H'r.l        ■  i  \  f  •■  If,/  <   ',[»/• 
I  m-tnary  *nd  0.ri'.ri'r»- 
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The  Late  Judge  T.  Troward 

hi*   lif'    ;ir,'!    vritingl  o 

|<l.i<  ink    th( 
Thought    l'hilov/|ihy    on    a    sound    scientific     '■■ 

1  ',(     Edinburgh 

alio 

rV.flt  SUrlnf  Prernlam  lit*—  Liberalized 
Coodra*'   i'—-^   <  :t,rmrn.   2»  Kaat  22d  St..  N.  Y. 


found  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Hoffman's 
work,  pages  781-2: 

The  only  known  cure  for  cancer  is 
early  and  complete  removal;  if  neglect- 
ed and  not  removed  early,  it  is  practi- 
cally invariably  fatal.  Early  recogni- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance.  In  its 
early  stage  it  causes  no  pain  nor  other 
symptom  of  ill  health,  but  its  signs  are 
conspicuously  manifest.  In  females 
over  forty  any  swelling  in  the 
breast  requires  immediate  medical  ex- 
amination. The  most  trivial  hemorrhage 
after  the  climacteric  is  suspicious,  as  it 
may  be  cancer  in  the  early  stage,  but  is 
curable;  if  neglected  until  pain  occurs 
it  is  nearly  always  fatal.  Every  irregu- 
lar bleeding  should  be  submitted  to  a 
doctor's  investigation. 

Any  wart  or  sore  on  the  lower  lip  of 
a  male  over  forty-three  is  likely  to  be 
cancer;  if  removed,  recovery  results;  if 
neglected,  is  fatal.  Any  sore  or  swelling 
on  the  tongue  of  a  man  forty-five  should 
be  immediately  examined  microscopical- 
ly. A  large  proportion  are  cancerous  and 
curable.  Any  hemorrhages,  suspected  as 
hemorrhoids,  in  persons  forty-five  years 
and  older,  should  have  prompt  atten- 
tion. A  large  proportion  are  cancer  and 
curable. 

All  warts,  moles  or  other  growths  on 
the  skin  which  are  exposed  to  constant 
irritation  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved. Avoid  irritation  of  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  by  broken  teeth  and  of  the 
lower  lip  by  clay  pipes.  Altho  there  is 
no  evidence  that  cancer  is  communica- 
ble, it  is  desirable  that  rooms  occupied 
by  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease 
should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  at 
regular  periods. 


It.  W.  IT.,  Eugene,  Ore. — On  January  1, 
the  assets  of  tin'  Western  States  Life  of 
San  Francisco  were  $2,067,624;  it  has 
$1,000,000  capital  and  a  net  surplus  of 
$70,023.  The  company  writes  non-partici- 
pating insurance  only,  is  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness and  seems  to  be  properly  managed. 

G.  A.  C,  Charleston,  W.  Va.— The  Cres- 
cent Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  was  incorporated  March  '1, 
1914,  with  an  authorized  capital  <»f  $100,- 
000,  hut  at  the  time  this  was  written  had 
not  commenced  to  write  insurance.  As  the 
result  "f  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
company  made  by  the  Indiana  Insurance 
Department  the  hitter  ruled  that  it  had 
not  sufficient  stock  subscribed  to  qualify  it 
to  do  business.  The  company  claims  total 
assets  of  about  $175,000,  the  principal  items 
of     which     are:     ( 'hecks,     $21,000;     notes, 

$84,000;  Industrial  securities,  ;f<;7,0(>o. 
Upon  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  he 
difficult  to  predict  the  company's  future 
if  it  succeeds  in  qualifying  to  do  business. 

R.  .7.  M„  Winthrop,  Minn.  — The  Pru- 
dential  ami  Provident  Life  and  Trust  are 
both  strong  thoroly  reliable  companies.  The 
relativity  of  asset  and  insurance  in  force 
is  governed  by  the  age  of  the  company  and 
the  energy  expended  in  getting  new  busi- 
ness each  year:  at  M  are  the  product  of 
age ;  in  tirance  In  force  the  product  of 
effort.  The  Prudentinl  i  not  weak  at  any 
point .  i  should    .1     tl  tile  1  he  IB  pay 

ment,  80  year  endowment  is  an  excellent 
policy,  average  eircum  tances  Indicate  the 

30  pfl    ire  nl     the    bet  ter.    I    don't     think    there 

would  in-  any  chargt   foi  converting  a  whole 

life    into    B     ~*>  rlo\    ment,    except     the 

additional  premium  and  Interest  for  past 
years.  I  think  it  would  he  Injudicious  to 
i  (change  ■■>   month!     income  policy   for  an 

endowment.    In    the   mnttel    of   hooks :    write 

row  company's  superintendent  of  amenta 
to  recommend  a  course. 


Give  Your  Young 
Folks  Music 

Provide  a  home  magnet  for  them. 
Keep  them  happy  and  contented  with 
their  surroundings.  Lively  young  men 
and  women  demand  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. Give  them  a  Jesse  French  &  Sons 
Player-Piano  and  turn  dull  moments 
into  gay,  rollicking  times  that  every 
member  of  your  household  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy.     With  a 

Jesse 
French  &  Sons 

Player-Piano 

"Unquestioned  Excellence" 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  melody  is 
yours;  dance  music,  ragtime,  opera 
scores,  difficult  sonatas,  any  tiling  you 
like  played  just  the  way  you  want  it,  at 
any  time. 

If  there  is  no  Jesse  French  dealer  near 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  at  lowest  prices. 
Take  advantage  of  our  new  easy-payment 
plan.  Get  our  free  catalog  showing  the 
many  Jesse  French  &  Sons  Grands,  Up- 
rights and  Players.  Liberal  Exchange 
alfowance  on  your  old  instrument.  Send 
the  coupon   now! 

JESSE  FRENCH  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

1907  Eighth  Avenue,    New  Castle,  Ind. 
Chicago  Salesroom,  988  Republic  Building, 

State  and  Adams  Sts. 
$Fesse  French — A  name  well  known  since  1875 


JESSE  FRENCH 

&S0NS 

PIANO  CO. 

1907  8th  Ave. 

New  Castle, 

Ind. 

Chicago  Salesroom 

988  Republic  Bids. 

State  and  Adams  StB. 


Gentlemen  i 

Pli  a  ;e  send  mr  j 

f       free   catalog, 
*        plan  and  i  ompli  te  lnf<  trinal  ii  >n 
.il I  J-  bsc  Fri  ui  li  &  :.>>ii'.  in- 


Name.  . . 
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AUTHORS 


We  want  your  manuscript  for 
book  publication.     Let  us  put  our 

experience  a*  publishers  attains!  your  talent  (or  results. 
WRITE  US  TOD  A  Y 

CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylstoo  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
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HAS   HUNDREDS   OF  lUSES 


THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE     IXVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  huh  pendent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation tn  regard  to  investments  Of  all  hinds.  W'c  cannot  of  course  decide 
for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake 

the   responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities   to  any   individual. 

But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will 

give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial 
information  as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for  thcmsclrcs. 

Readers  who  request  advice  on  investments  will  receive  better  service 

when  they  specify  the  class  of  securities  )iow  held,  approximate  amounts 
of  («<•/<,  if  the  investment  is  for  an  estate,  business  or  professional  man, 
woman  or  minor.  All  information  given  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


CAREFUL    INVESTING    OF   JULY    FUNDS 


July  1  is  a  date  when  very  large  dis- 
bursements are  made  by  corporations 
either  in  the  form  of  interest  on  bonds 
or  dividends  on  stocks.  We  have  been 
passing-  thru  a  period  of  almost  riotous 
speculation  in  motor  stocks  and  per- 
haps a  word  of  warning  is  opportune  to 
the  small  and  inexperienced  investor. 
The  hardened  speculator  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  any  advice  that  is  given 
here  because  he  intends  to  sell  out,  on 
the  way  up,  to  the  small  unsuspecting 
investor. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  munitions  manu- 
facturers, agents,  dealers  and  specu- 
lators in  stocks  of  munitions  corpora- 
tions. Some  small  investors  have  made 
money  but  not  enough  to  attract  atten- 
tion, while  thousands  who  sank  their 
savings  in  war  stocks  at  top  prices  rued 
the  day  when  they  began  to  drop,  and 
dropped  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more 
points.  With  the  passing  of  Bethlehem, 
Crucible,  Submarine,  Midvale,  etc., 
came  the  motor  stocks  and  the  wild 
speculation  caused  many  small  savings 
to  be  placed  in  these  stocks  at  high 
prices. 

The  moderate  investor  cannot  afford 
to  play  the  market  because  in  the  first 
place  there  is  too  much  risk  for  the 
possible  profit  involved  and  because  a 
small  gain  may  make  an  inveterate 
stock  gambler  out  of  him  and  eventual- 
ly cause  him  to  lose  all  of  his  savings 
and  original  paper  profits.  If  a  man 
has  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  no  vis- 
ible means  of  support,  he  might  try  to 
make  money  by  trading  in  stocks.  He 
may  make  a  living  or  he  may  lose  every 
cent  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  But 
the  salaried  man  has  had  to  work  for 
his  savings  and  had  better  invest  them 
carefully  with  a  view  to  receiving  a 
fair  return  rather  than  that  of  dou- 
bling his  money  in  six  months  or  a 
year. 

From  the  many  letters  received  by 
the  editor  of  "The  Market  Place"  it  la 
gathered  that  the  important  require- 
ment h  by  readers  who  wish  to 
invest  is — safety.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
ab  olutel;  safe  investment.  Munii  [pal 
bon  I           rarely  In  default,  but  there 


have  been  cases  in  the  remote  past. 
The  last  few  years  have  given  us  many 
instances  of  losses  in  principal  and  in- 
terest on  railroad  and  industrial  bonds; 
even  savings  banks  fail,  tho  the  cases 
are  extremely  rare. 

We  have  received  inquiries  like  this: 
''How  do  farm  land  bonds  compare  with 
municipal  bonds  as  regards  security 
and  returns";  "Is  it  a  safe  investment 
to  buy  stock  in  this  mine?"  One  in- 
quiry was  about  a  rubber  company 
stock  which  was  offered  by  an  invest- 
ment company  with  glowing  remarks. 
The  advertisement  reminded  the  reader 
of  the  vast  profits  that  stockholders  in 
other  similar  companies  had  made  in 
the  past  few  years  and  how  men  living 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  who  made  $2.50  per 
day  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  million- 
aires and  live  in  "palaces  costing  more 
than  a  king's  ransom."  The  advertise- 
ment tells  of  $800,000  paid  in  dividends 
to  stockholders  of  rubber  tire  com- 
panies in  January,  1916,  and  how  $100 
originally  invested  in  the  stock  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  is  today  worth 
$12,900.  The  inference  is  that  what 
happened  in  this  case  and  others  must 
necessarily  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
stock  advertised. 

Investors  are  easily  influenced  by 
cleverly  worded  advertisements.  Stress 
is  always  laid  on  how  much  money  is 
being  earned  or  has  been  earned  by 
other  companies.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  what  the  company's  future  will  be. 
Generalities  are  indulged  in  without 
being  supplemented  by  actual  figures. 
The  statement  is  often  made  that  in- 
vestors should  get  in  on  the  "ground 
floor"  and  buy  before  the  stock  ad- 
vances in  price,  or  that  no  stock  would 
be  sold  at  the  low  price  after  a  certain 
date.  Obviously,  that  is  pure  humbug. 

The  people  who  have  made  the  most 
money  in  the  recent  motor  stock  specu- 
lation sold  their  stocks  at  the  high 
points.  During  a  wave  of  prosperity 
there  is  always  the  incentive  for  a  num- 
ber of  companies  doing  an  allied  busi- 
ness to  consolidate.   In  the  consolidation 

considerable  stock-watering  [a  In  order 
i m 1 1  new  stockholders  are  buying  .-.lock 

:il     high    prices    on     the    Im.is    of    large 


current  earnings  that  may  not  continue 
at  the  same  rate.  Therefore,  such  stocks 
cannot  be  classed  as  safe  stocks. 

Then,  inquiries  are  made  regarding 
mines  which  produce  so  little  ore  that 
operating  expenses  can  hardly  be  met 
and  no  dividends  are  paid.  When  a 
reader  asks  if  such  a  stock  is  con- 
sidered safe,  we  unqualifiedly  write  him 
to  keep  away  from  all  mining  stocks. 
There  are  good  mining  stocks  but  they 
are  not  going  begging  at  a  few  cents  a 
share.  Mining  is  a  legitimate  business, 
but  holders  of  good  mining  stocks 
should  always  remember  that  when  it 
costs  more  to  mine  than  the  metal  sells 
for,  operation  ceases,  and  that  mines 
give  out  and  dividends  are  really  dis- 
bursements from  capital  and  not 
profits. 

Sound  railroad  and  municipal  bonds 
can  be  purchased  to  yield  as  high  as 
5  per  cent;  good  industrials  and  public 
utilities  yield  up  to  bVz  per  cent.  When 
one  gets  beyond  6  per  cent,  the  element 
of  safety  of  principal  and  interest  be- 
gins to  be  questionable.  A  bondholder 
is  a  creditor  of  a  corporation.  He  has 
a  charge  on  the  assets  prior  to  general 
creditors  and  stockholders.  A  stock- 
holder is  a  partner;  if  there  are  profits 
to  disburse  and  the  directors  decide 
that  the  corporation  is  in  condition  to 
pay  a  dividend,  one  is  declared ;  other- 
wise not.  Bonds  are  naturally  safer 
than  stocks. 

Bonds  and  stocks  are  at  a  much 
higher  point  today  than  they  were  in 
August,  1914,  but  that  is  because  of  the 
great  wave  of  prosperity  that  has 
past  over  practically  the  entire  country, 
resulting  in  increased  railroad  earnings 
in  every  section  and  an  overwhelming 
supply  of  money.  With  money  at  low 
rates,  it  is  obvious  that  bond  prices 
should  have  risen.  They  will  not  rise 
forever  and  while  bond  prices  are  not 
at  the  top,  they  are  probably  pretty 
near  it.  Nevertheless,  idle  money  is 
better  invested  in  bonds  at  5  per  cent 
than  in  the  bank  at  from  21"  to  4  per 
cent.  With  money  in  the  bank,  there  is 
always  the  temptation  to  spend — for 
pleasure,  an  automobile,  diamonds,  fine 
clothing,  etc.  While  securities  are  easily 
convertible,  there  is  more  pride  at- 
tached to  the  ownership  of  a  bond  or 
share  of  stock  than  to  a  bankbook. 

At  this  writing  market  conditions  are 
rather  unsettled,  due  to  the  Mexican 
situation,  the  possibility  of  B  govern- 
ment bond  issue,  continued  liquidation 
o(  American  securities  held  in  Europe, 
the  railroad  labor  situation,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  the  country  is  prosperous. 
Investors  should  not  allow  ordin. 
fluctuations  to   influence  them  against 

purchasing  good  bonds  and  stocks  It" 
bought  on  recessions  and  bought  with 
extreme  care,  securities  purchased  v\ 
at  (his  tune  will  yield  considerably 
above  the  savings  bank  rate  and  If 
bought  outright,  aa  the]  should  be.  the 

ill   m\  tetor   need   not    wen  \ 
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July 
Investments 


Securities  suitable  for  the  varied 
requirements  of  indi vidualsj 
trustees,  savings  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions. 

The  selection  comprises  muni- 
cipal, railroad  and  public  utility 
bonds  yielding  from  4.00%  to 
6.00%. 


List  1-122  sent  upon  request 

IRedmond&dto. 

33  Pine  St.,    -   New  York 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK 
OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $50,000,000 

Resources 
over  $70,000,000 


BUSINESS  SOLICITED  AND  LIBERAL 
TBEA1  vi»  N  r    PKOMISED 


Canadian  Investments 

Choice  Life  Insurance  stock  of 
'.''inadian  Company  < 

tablished   23   year*,  earns   6'A. 

Profit!  and  surplus  increasing. 

Dividend!   hall  yearly.      Supply 

linn  ucreasinK.      Ask 

ilai  L 

d.  h.  Mcdonald  &  co. 

BANKERI 

(M   IM7J       Port  Qu'App«ll«,  Sailc.,  Cenad. 


PEBBLES 

Pronunciation    is   the   thief  <>f   rhyme. 
Life. 

"Why  do  yon   work  so  hard?" 

"I'm  too  nervous  t"  steal."     Puppet. 

The  pence  between  Italy  and  Germany  is 
a  pence  that   passeth  all   understanding. 
I'll  i  In  del  pit  iu  Inquirer. 

How  like  those  efficient  Germans  to  put 
the  entire  question  of  food  supply  in  the 
hands  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Katie  has  a  piano 

About  which  she  brags ; 
But  everybody  knows  she  got 

It  with   tobacco  tags. — Houston  Post. 

Park  Policeman — Get  off  the  grass, 
there.  Can't  you  see  the  notice? 

Small  Boy — I  ain't  walkin'  on  yer  old 
grass.  I'm  steppin'  between  it. — Tit-Bits. 

A   BIT    OF   A    BOOST    FOR   L.   E.    WILLIAMS 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Williams  has  returned  from 
Mulberry,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her 
husband.  She  was  well  pleased  with  her 
trip. — Jacksonville    (Fla.)    Metropolis. 

''They  say  Tennyson  frequently  worked  a 
whole  afternoon  on  a  single  line,"  said  the 
literary  enthusiast. 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  poor  clod 
seated  beside  him.  "I  know  a  man  who 
has  been  working  the  last  eight  years  on 
a  single  sentence." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Two  militiamen  in  front  of  the  armory. 
Solemn  faces.  Vehement  gestures. 

"Patriotic  boys!"  thought  I.  "How  brave- 
ly they  respond  to  their  country's  call. 
How  earnestly  they  discuss  her  welfare  !" 

I  approached. 

.     .     .     "Ought  to  be  shot!"  said  one. 

"Worse  than  that."  replied  the  other. 
"Why.  if  he  hadn't  muffed  that  ball,  the 
'Jiants  would  a'vvon  !" — New  York  Tribune. 

A    DAMPER 

The  late  Prof.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale,  was 
a  foe  to  the  purist  and  pedant. 

<)n  bis  summer  holidaj  the  professor 
gazed  out  across  the  Like  one  gray  and  sul- 
try  afternoon,   and   remarked: 

"It   looks  like  rain." 

A    pedant   was  seated    in    a    rocking   chair 

near  i>y. 

"What    looks     like     rain,     professor?"     he 

chuckled.  "Ha.  ha  !  I've  got  you  there. 
What   looks   like   rain  '.'" 

"Water."  Professor  Lounsbury  answered 
coldly.      Tit-Hit*. 

A  Londoner  who  was  staying  in  Scot- 
land recently  had  Deed  of  legal  assistance. 
lie  went  up  to  a  sensible  looking  man  in 
the  streel  and  began:  "Pardon  me,  sir; 
hut  are  you  a  resident  of  this  town?" 

"Weel."  was  the  Cautious  reply,  "I've 
leeved   here  a    matter  <j'    fifl  5    i  ear." 

"Ah!  th'-n  perhaps  you  can  help  me," 
'..  ent  on  the  visitor  "I'm  looking  for  a 
criminal    lawyer.    Have    you    one    in    tins 

low  n  '.'" 

The     Scotsman     dropped     hi        voice     t.       a 

confidential    whisper  a     he  answered: 

"We  hiv,  hut  we  binna  been  able  to 
prove  it  against  him  yet.  lie's  ower 
sharp."      Tn  Hit*. 

ImI    you    make   any    111. .11.       on    your-   last 

novel v"  a  I...]   1  he  wrii .  ■ '     clo  ie  friend. 

"I  )id      I      ma  I  '  "  ?        echoed      I  he 

gi  eal  novel!  i .  "Well,  i  liould  say  I  did  ! 
I  old  t h.ii  de  cription  ol  i he  Palisades  in 
Chapter  •"  to  the  Quickline  Railroad  for 
X5000,   My   tribute  to  the   1'la  ter  de  Pari 

Hotel    iii    '  -i         Voi  I. .    in   <  'h.i  p.  it    10,   brought 

i'mki   from   the   hotel    p...ple,   and    the 

I  inied    l.'e  ort."    Limited    paid    me   snot  her 

and   for   my   rbap  od     on   the     linnet 

ill  the  I  mpegOg  Mom,  i  i  iii  <  'haptei  ."11 
where     the     hero     tuki  m     bll     arms. 

What's  left  of  it  I  boil  down  nilo  a  short, 
story  and  gel  $10  for  it  Did  I  make  any 
money''  Well,  now!'  Vhi  Ladict'  II (inn 
JOU1  n'll 


"BONDS  FAVORED 
BY  BANKS  IN  1915" 

This  new  booklet  discusses  the  vari- 
ous   factors    which    have    influenced 

the    recent   investments    of   banks. 
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N.  W   HALSEV  h  CO 


Reduced   facsimile  of  a  page   from  our  new 
booklet,  "Bonds  Favored  by  Banks  in  1915." 

Send  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet  L-39 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

San   FrancisGO  Boston  Detroit 

Baltimore        Cleveland        St.   Louis 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  today  for  Booklet  C-2, 
"The  Partial  Payment  Plan," 
which  explains  thorougly  the 
method  by  which  you  may 
purchase  Stocks  or  Bonds  in 
any  amount — from  one  share 
or  bond  up,  by  making  a 
small  first  payment  and  the 
balance  in  convenient  month- 
ly instalments. 


Booklet  C-2  sent  upon  request 


SHELDOM^MWCAH 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

'Members   Nevj    York   Stock   Kxchanne 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN    P.    MI'NN,    M.l>..   Presidtnt 

FlNANCl     COMMITTEI 

11  ARENCE    II.    KELSEY 

Prts.    Titli  Guarantee  and    Trust    Co. 

WILLIAM     H.    POR1  ER,    Boi 

I'.liWAUD    TOWNSEND 

/'....    Importers  mid   Tradert   Nat,   Bank 

Good    in.  H     u  hel  her   ei  perlem  pd    in    life    in 

mranc ..i ,    tn  1 1    m  1 i..-    dlrpct    cont  rai  i 

with    1  in     1  'ompnny    for   .1    limited    terrlto 
dealred,     mil    ii'Ciirn    for    thpm  pIvpr,    In    addl 

1  Ion   in  ii  1  J.      .  .niiiiii'i  ii.ui.   n    1 . ■  in ■  \% hi   in 

rprpit    in  urlna  nn  Income  foi    1  tin   future 

■  in    ■  tho  '  Ion  pan*  nl   Its  Hi >  i(Hco,    No 

r.i  1 1. 1,.  :ii,    \  •  v    xorli   1  lltj 
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Dl\  ll»i  NDS 


INCORPORATED   i8-«7 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS 
New  Entrance  300  Fulton  St. 

i.\  rERIST  AT  THE  RATE  OF 

Per   Cent.  Per  Annum 


will    be    credited    to    depositors   July    I,    igi6 

able     Oil     ami     .tllii      Jul)      -Mill),     oil     all 

Minis  entitled   thereto,      Deposit!   made'  on  ur 
before   Jul)    »oth   will   draw    from   July    ibt 

I'liim  111    HADDEN,   Preaident 
i   vi  ki  S   E    SU  i  it  >N,  Comptroller. 
\ui  ill  R   C     HARE,  Cashier. 
CH  VS    C    IT  I  \  .\\l.  Asm    Comptroller. 


The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 

12S  and   130  Bowery. 

Ni:\v   yokk.  Tone  12.  101G. 
A     Bemi~annual     dividend     at     the     rate     of 

THREE     and     ONE-HALF     Per     Cent. 

per    annum    haa    been    declared    and    will    be 

credited    to   depositors    on    all    sums   of    $5.00 

in  ,1   opwvrd   and   not   exceeding    13,000    which 

have    been    deposited    at     least    three 

ths    on    the    ftrsl    daj    of    Jul]    uext,    and 

Will      l"'      payable      eu      a  ml       after      Monday, 
July    17,    1916. 
Money   deposited   on   or   before   July   10   will   draw 
interest    from   July    1,    1916. 
iii:nk\    A.    SCHENCK.    President. 
WILLI  \  M    E.    K'NuX,    Comptroller. 
JOSEPH  G,    i.lDDl.i:.    Secretary. 


IRVING  SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 

115  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

The  Trustees  have  declared  a  dividend 
for  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1916, 
at  the  rate  of 

FOUR    PER    CENT. 

per  annum,  on  all  sums  from  $5  to  $3,000 
entitled  thereto  under  the  By-laws,  payable 
mi  and  after  July    17th,    1916. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  July  10th 
will   draw   interest   from  July   1st,   1916. 

H.   E.   TENER,   President. 

GEORGE  B.   DUNNING,   Secretary. 


UMTED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  68 

A    quarterly    dividend    of    two    per    cent    (two 

dollars    per    share  I    on    the    capital    stock    of    this 

.any    has    been    declared,    payable    July    15th. 

1916,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the   close   of 

business   June   -'4th,    1916. 

The  transfer  Looks  do  not  close. 

JOHN    W.    DAMON,    Assistant    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.    Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  July  1,  [Ql6,  at  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  in  New  York,  will  be  paid 
by  the  Hankers  Trust  Company,  10  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend   of   Two    Dollars   pel    share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  July  is,  1916,  to 
1  kholders   of   record   at   the   close   of 
busim    i  on  Fi  iday,  rune  ,i<>,  [916 

I  1.    1).    Mil   Nl  ,   Tie.!  MM  I   1 


MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


271.   Prof.  G.  C.  H.,  Kaaaaa.   "May   I  Inquire 

bow  to  take  an  ellieuiiey  vacation  trip  ?  Kindly 
make  suKKe.stions  as  to  the  preparations,  mode 
of  travel,  stop-overs,  and  siKhtseeinj?  for  a  tour 
of    several    weeks." 

Engage  a  national  travel  bureau,  such 
as  Thomas  Cook  and  Sun,  or  Bertha  Ruff- 
ner,  to  arrange  Itinerary  with  railroad  and 
bote]  accommodations.   Read  up  ahead  on 

historic   places.    Don't   take   a    trunk;    limit 

baggage  to  hand  valise  and  one  or  two  suit- 
cases. Don'1  hurry,  leave  plenty  of  time  to 
catch  trains,  but  also  to  miss  a  train  occa- 
sionally without  fretting.  Carry  a  good 
dollar  watch,  pencils  and  notebook,  pocket 
drinking-cup,  pocket  fan,  plenty  of  small 
change,  with  large  bills  or  express  checks 

pinned  in  inside  pocket  or  money-pouch. 
Have  rubber  heels  on  shoes,  and  take  cush- 
ion slippers  for  hotel  use.  between  tramps. 
Wear  low  collars,  light-weight  pulley  sus- 
penders. Leave  space  in  suitcase  for  sou- 
venirs. Provide  clothes  tor  changes  in  tem- 
perature. Drink  bottled  water.  Eat  less 
than  usual.  And  whatever  happens — look 
pleasant. 


Dl\  1DENDS 


272.  Inquirer  from  Michigan.  "I  wish  to  build 
up  a  private  school,  and  need  counsel  as  to  ways 
and  means.  How  can  I  find  names  of  men  in 
towns  nearby  who  have  boys  of  school  age,  and 
would  bo  likely  to  send  them  to  a  private  school? 
Is  there  a  census  available  of  children  of  school 
aye    in  various  cities;  how  could  it  be  procured?" 

The  society  and  club  directories,  obtain- 
able in  almost  every  large  town  ;  and  lists 
of  corporation  officials  in  your  state  (ask 
a  lawyer  how  to  secure  these  I.  would  prob- 
ably serve  you  best.  Write  the  secretary  of 
the  School  Board  in  each  town  or  city  for 
particulars  of  a  school  census,  whether 
published  and  how  procurable.  Engage  a 
bright  boy  or  girl  in  each  important  local- 
ity to  prepare  a  list  of  parents  with  boys 
of  school  age  and  adequate  means;  pay 
your  representative  a  small  amount  for 
each  ten  names  listed.  Have  your  school 
written  up  in  a  local  newspaper,  or  large 
City  daily  or  weekly  (the  latter  prefer- 
ably), with  the  most  unique  and  attractive 
features  fully  described ;  reprint  article, 
use  it  in  your  advertising  campaign.  Hire 
a  good  publicity  expert.  Study  school  ad- 
vertising in  high-class  magazines. 


273.  Mrs.  C.  H.  S..  Maryland.  "I  have  read 
with  much  interest  your  recent  article  on  The 
Efficient  Home.  In  it  you  speak  of  (a)  liquid 
wall  finish  and  of  (b)  colorfast.  reversible,  moth- 
proof rugs,  Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  com- 
panies,  giving   details'.'" 

(a)  The  Alabastine  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan;  .John  Lucas  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  ; 
The  O'Brien  Varnish  Company.  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  Berry  lb-others,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, New  York. 

(b)  Western  Rug  Company,  212  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  The  Congoleum 
Company,  Department  of  the  Barrett  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Massachusetts. 

274.  Prof.  W.  N.  ('..  New  York.  "What  kind 
Of  exercize  is  best  for  a  person  who  is  run  down 
nervously,    from    anxiety    and    overwork  V     I     have 

answered  several  advertisements  in  health  0 
■inea,  but   am  confused  because  of  the  dlvei 
of   methods  and  appliances  offered  to  the  public. 
Whai  system  would  be  the  right  one  for  my  eon 
dition 

Before    advising     you     personally,     we 

should    require    examination    and    diagnosis 

from   an   experienced    physician,    i"   deter 

mine    slate   of   heart,    lungs,    brain,    kidne.vs, 

mill  other  vital  organs,   if  you  are  sound, 
merely  depleted,  some  of  the  best   forms  ,>\' 

CXerdBe    would    be    golf,    croquet,    suimnc 

rowing,    horseback    riding;    all    In    model 


Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank 

40th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 

An   Interest    Dividend    (114th   consecutive) 
has  been  declared  at  the  rati   oi 

Three  and  One-Half  Per  Cent,  per 

annum 

Credited  July  t,  1010,  and  payable  on 
and  alter  Thursday,  July  jo,  1916,  on  all 
sums  entitled   thereto  under  the   B)   Laws, 

Money     deposited     on     or     before     July      10, 
lyib,    draws    interest    from   July    1,    1916. 

Alex.  P.  W.  Kinnan,  President. 
Francis  M.  Leake,  Treasurer, 
Frank  F.  Hazard,  Secretary. 


GERMAN    SAVINGS    BANK 

IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK, 

Cor.    4th   AVE.    and   14th  ST. 

New    York.    .Inn.-   ath.    1916 
Interest       at       the      rate      of      FOUR       |4l       PER 

CENTUM    per   annum    will    be   credited   depositors 
tor    the    six    months    ending    June    80th,    1:111;,    on 

all    sums    entitled    thereto    under    the    Bj    Laws    11, ,1 
exceeding     three     thousand      ($3,000)      Dollars,     and 

will   be  payable  on   and  after  .inly   21,    laid. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  Jul]  lOth,  1916, 
will   draw   interest    from   July    1st      1818. 

lllllK  I     ill. I. IS,    President. 

A.    KOl'l'l'M..    Treasurer. 

THE    BANK     OF    AMERICA 

New   York,   June    20th,    laic. 

The    Board    of    Directors    have    to-day    declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  fourteen   iiii   per  cut.. 
free    of    tax,     payable    July     1st.     lap',,     to    si 
holders    of    record    of    this    date.      The    transfer 
books   will   remain   closed    until   .Inly   3rd,    1916. 

W.   M.  BENNET,   Cashier. 

THE   IMPORTERS'    AND   TRADERS'    NATIONAL 
BANK   OF   NEW   YORK, 

New    York,   June  20tb,    191C. 
A     dividend    of    Twelve    per    cent.,     free    of    tax. 
has    to-day    been    declared     by     this    hank,     payable 
on    the   lirst   day   of   July    next.     The   transfer  books 
will    remain    closed    till    that    dale. 

E.    P.    TOYVXSKXD.    Cashier. 

ATLANTIC     NATIONAL     BANK 
Of   the   City  of   Xew   York. 

June    90,     1916. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent.,  and 
an    extra    dividend    of    one    per    cent.,    free    of    tax. 

payable  on  and  after  July   1,   1916,   to  stockholders 

of  record   at    the    close   of    business    June    L'2.    1916. 
F.    E.    AXDIU'SS.    Cashier. 

D.    C.    HEATH   &    COMPANY.    BOSTON. 
PREFERRED    STOCK. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AXD 
THREE-QUARTERS  »Pi:u  CENT,  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  Directors  of  this  Corporation,  pay- 
able July  1,  1916,  to  preferred  stockholders  of 
record  June  24.  1916.  Cheeks  will  be  mailed. 
WIXFIELD    8.     SMYTH,     Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 
A   quarterly   dividend   of    1-v,     is7>._.    cents  per 
snare)    on    the    PKi:ri:i;i;i:i>   stock   of    ihis   Com- 
pany will  be  paid  July  IS,  1916, 

A    dividend    of    1'  ills   per   share)    on    the 

common    stock  of   ihis  Company    for   the  quarter 
ending  June  :;i>.    lair.,    will  !*•   paid  July   SI,    1916. 

Both  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record    as    of   June   30,    1916. 

u.    D.    SHUTE,   Treasurer. 

Xew    York.    Ju..e    81,    1916. 

WELLS     FARGO     &     COMPANY. 

New    Vork,    lime  82,    1916. 

'Hie  Board  of  Directors  have  to,la>  declared  a 
di\  id,  ml  upon     the    capo 

Company,    payable  on  Julj    t">.    1916,  ill,  e 

of    the    Company,    51     Broadway,    City    of    N 

Vork,     to    Stockholders    of    record    at  the    close    of 
liusiiicss   Julj     ',.    1916, 

The   Transfer  Books  will   close   at  the   close   of 

business    on    July    ;'>.    1916,    and    be  reopened 

lull      I.,     I 
Checks    will    t'e    mailed. 

<■     it.    i;  vi:m\i:i;.    s 
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Limited  Edition 


A 

Book  of 

Homage  to 

Shakespeare 

Edited  by 

Israel  Gollancz 

'  'A  very  stately  and 
memorable  volume, 
quite  the  most  re- 
markable of  its 
kind  in  existence." 
—  Observer  {Lon- 
don). 


Medium  4to,  cloth,  pp. 
588,  with  nine  illustra- 
tions     -     -     -     $8.00  net 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  AMERICAN   BRANCH 
29  West  32nd  Street.  •  •  New  York 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier  The  handy 
WHEEL  TRAY  seis  full  meal  on  table 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Uselul  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid.     Booklet  tree 
Wheel  Tray  Co..  439  W.  61st  PL.  Ciicago 


aMWiid 


Cleanly,  sanitary,  every  church 

should  use  it.     Outfits  on  trial. 

Thomas    Communion  Company 

Box     463     Lima.  Ohio 


GENEALOGY 

If      interested      in      LOCAL      HISTORY      and 
WEALOGY,     send     for    our    Catalogue     113, 
over  2000  tit] 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,         Bo.ton,  Mass. 

YOUR  BODY  IS  HUNGRY  FOR 

FT  ^""ff  P"  Jm     Although 

jRiai#\fepr 


you 
may  not 
know    it 


It  naeds  Fruit-Vigor's  upbuilding  salts  of  fruit  to 
kssp  It  healthy.  Most  ailments  arlfto  because  the 
ordinary  dally  food  lacks  these  vital  salts.  The 
morning  drink  of  Fruit  Vigor  refreshing  and  Invig. 
orating  frees  the  body  from  ailments  and  from 
the  misery  of  taking  physic,  pills,  mineral  waters, 
oils  or  mn*mit*.  M.ikee  purs  blood,  restful  sleep. 
sound  digestion,  wholesome  skin,  and  a  clear  brain. 
By  mail      lJ..rSl      4  jars  S3. 50     6  Jars  $5.00.  . 

JTEWART  FOOD  COMPANY.  548  Security  Bldg..  CHICAGO 

DIVIDENDS 

THE  UNITED  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

v    York. 

June    22,    1916. 

Board  of  ,■  d< .  tared 

ible  July  1 , 

.:.;,      191(5.         I  ' 

■ilea. 
If.  .1.  PRITCHARD.    I  r.  .isnr.  r. 


THE  MANHATTAN  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 

fork, 
1  :«r  11  si  \ii-anncai.  DIVID1  IVD 

th,   1916, 

>  ONE-HALF  I'ER  CI      1 

■ 

or   he  fori     Jil/    loth,    1016, 

]()'.  l.l-lf    BIRD,   1 
'■■"'■  '         riLKS.  Ami 


ation,  with  slow  and  gentle  manner  o£ 
execution.  If  not  now  strong  enough  for 
these,  try  some  of  the  exercizes  in  l>e<i 
from  Sanford  Bennett's  book,  "Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Old  Age."  Deep,  slow,  rhyth- 
mic breathing  is  good.  Massage  for  the 
head,  spine  and  nerve  tracts  would  likely 
be  best  of  all  for  a  time,  but  only  when 
given  by  an  expert  operator. 


275.  Mrs.  J.  A.  M.,  Minnesota.  "I  am  specially 
interested  in  your  efficiency  service,  and  should 
like  information  regarding  your  plan,  as  I  want 
to  prepare  a  paper  for  our  missionary  society. 
I  think  most  of  the  churches  need  re-establishing 
on   lines  of  efficiency." 

The  general  scope  of  our  work  is  indi- 
cated in  my  book  "Efficient  Living,"  ob- 
tainable from  the  Efficiency  Publishing 
Company,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City  ;  in  the  list  of  191G  articles  printed 
on  inside  front  cover  of  The  Independent 
for  January  10,  1916.  in  the  special  an- 
nouncement on  page .445  of  The  Independ- 
ent for  March  27,  1916 ;  and  in  previous 
articles  and  Question  Box  answers.  We 
suggest  that  you  obtain  as  many  of  these 
items  as  your  interest  may  warrant,  then 
keep  in  touch  and  watch  for  developments. 

If  you  have  a  specific  problem  of 
church  efficiency,  we  will  gladly  endeavor 
to  help  you  solve  it. 


276.  A  Teacher  in  Pennsylvania.  "I  am  a 
school  principal,  but  do  not  wish  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Have  had  in  mind  the  traffic 
department  of  some  railroad,  or  the  United 
States  Consular  Service,  (a)  Which  work  would 
be  better?  (b)  Are  there  reliable  schools  to 
which  I  might  write  for  information?  (c)  I 
have  seen  schools  advertised,  calling  attention  to 
the  opportunities  for  traffic  managers,  and  claim- 
ing to  fit  one  for  this  field.  Are  these  claims  ex- 
aggerated?" 

(a)  Chances  are  greater,  and  we  con- 
sider better,  for  a  really  good  man  as  a 
traffic  expert.  In  consular  service  there  is 
too  much  politics  and  too  little  ambition. 

(bl  We  never  guarantee  the  reliability 
of  any  institution.  A  well  known  school 
with  a  traffic  course  is  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  Chicago,  and  there  is  American 
Commerce  Association,  Chicago. 

(c)  .Many  prospectuses  of  correspond- 
ence schools  are  exaggerated,  unintention- 
ally, of  course.  Get  a  balanced  view  by 
studying  general  literature  on  the  subject. 
See  Question  Box  answer  No.  245  (d)  in 
The  Independent  of  April  24,  1916. 


277.  Miss  L.  J.  P..  Ohio.  "I  am  a  girl  of 
eighteen  and  a  high  school  graduate.  I  very  much 
Deed  to  earn  some  money  all  my  own,  and  I 
a  certain  talent  for  short-story  writing. 
'ai  How  should  I  submit  stories  for  publication? 
(b)  Whom  should  I  addre  1  <  c  >  Should  a  brief 
letter  accompany  the  story?  (d)  What,  is  the 
usual  magazine  price  for  ordinary  short  stories  7" 

(a  1  See  Question  Box  answer  No.  212. 
of  April  lil.  1916.  1  b )  Address  sim- 
ply the  Editor.  If  his  Dame  appears  in  the 
magazine,  address  him  bj  name  also,  (c) 
Enclose  a  brief  note,  with  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope,  and  request 
payment  al  usual  rate  or  return  of  manu 
script,  fd)  Prom  $10  to  $150,  depending 
se  of  magazine,  length  of  story,  fame 
of  author.  If  in  every  ton  magazines  to 
which  ubmil      ■  one    accepts   it, 

and  pays  $20,  you  will  be  fortunate. 

We  would  suggest  thai  you  earn  money 
in  clerical,  secretarial,  or  other  work,  and 
make  your  literature  the  outcome  of  pom 
life.  To  write  for  profit  1  to  write  from 
experience. 


'       her    from    Mai  una,    "I    wish   to 

a«k  you  if  the  diet  mi   • 'i  at   my  boarding  hou  1 

'  able    for    one  I     1       edent  a  1  v. 

i     1  ilt,   rice, 
fi  led    meat .   syi  up  .   dlnnei     grei  ns.    1 1  led    meat , 

I     SWeet  "■  •     ■         j >< .1  ;i  I  r, 

1,1" ;    lunch     fi  led    1 1  me  its      bl 

Every  moi  nlng  1  nd  dlsagi  ccable. 

Have  reque  ted  ! >"i  poached  eggs, 

i, ui   rarely  v.'-i  them.   Pleu  ■    advise  me  what    to 
do  " 

We  marvel  thai  you  ire  alive,  Such  fare 
'  uii  Ida!  for  a  bi  in  worker,  and  it 
would  stir  up  a  Mi  in  rebellion  In  the 
(fa  tronomy  of  0    lon«  lioreman,   The  eggs 

should     be    soft,     mid     Hn      biscuit      b«rd  ;     the 

woi   1  meat  li  fried  m        ond  i lui «-  i  hould 

be    none    ■,,     jill     ),,,  fa    1       gggg    ,lh,| 


This  Job  Needs  a  Trained  Man 

You've  reached  your  limit.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  step  into  a  job  that  pays  a  big  salary 
until  you've  prepared  yourself  for  it. 

It's  a  serious  question,  this  problem  of  get- 
ting ahead.  There  is  only  one  solution — you 
must  have  training;  you  must  be  able  to  do 
work  that  others  tan't  do,  or  your  pay  will 
stay  on  a  level  with  theirs. 

The  business  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  is  to  help  just  such  men  as 
you  to  get  good  positions  and  hold  them. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  am- 
bitious men  are  preparing  themselves  through 
I.  C.  S.  courses  for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 
Last  year  nearly  five  thousand  reported  in- 
creased pay  as  the  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 
These  men  got  their  training  in  spare  time 
and  in  their  own  homes.  What  the  I.  C.  S. 
have  done  for  others  they' can  surely  do  for 
you.  But  you  must  make  a  start — the  same 
start  that  they  made — and  the  way  has  been 
made  easy  for  you.  Mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

I.  C.  S.;  Box  451 5,  Scranton,  Pa. 

international'oorrespondence  schools 

Box    4515,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


D  ELECTRICAL  1  \<:i\l  I  I. 

J  Electric  Lighting 

H  Electric  Car  Running 

H Electric  Wiring 

3  Telegraph  Expert 

_  Ml  (HANK  AI.  I    ,CI\<  I  1: 

U  Mechanical  Draftsman 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Gas  Engineer 

01V1L   ENGINEER 
^Surveying  ami  Mapping 
"DUNE  EOKEJIW  OR  ENG'K 
J  Mcliill  nrnkl  or  l'i-,,s|,,-,'loi- 
H STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Marine  I-  ngineer 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor  ami  Ruilder 

Arebiteel  oral  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 

B Structural  Engineer 
I'M  hiiim:  AMI  HEATING 
J  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Hi  III  . URAL  ENGINEER 


DSALESMANSHIP 

3  ADVERTISING  MAN 

^  Window  Trimmer 

UShow  Card  Writer 

3  RAILROADER 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

3  DESIGNER 

3  BOOKKEEPER 

M  Stenographer  and  Typist 

3  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

_  Railway  Accountant 

^Commercial  Law 

HGOOD   ENGLISH 

=  Teacher 

Coiihiiou  School  Subjects 
HCIVIL  SERVICE 
3 Railway  Mail  Clerk 
3  AGRICULTURE 
M  Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt, 
_  Navigator         □Spanish 
3  Poultry  RuInIuk  [J  German 
_  AUTOMOBILES  Q  Ereneh 
3  Auto  Repairing  Q  lluliau 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


.  St;lte_ 


il  uidiiu  ol  Course  you  waul  is  uot  in  this  lint,  write  it  here. 


THE  LIVERPOOL 
and  LONDON 
and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,   timlted 

NEW   ><ii!K   OFFICE,   No,  80  W  I  I.I.I  A  \l  STREET, 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS      FRESH 
THE  STANDARD  IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL 


r  HE      1  N  1)  E  I'  E  N  1)  E  NT 


July  8,  1916 


3  Books 
On  Request 


Products  of  225  Lead- 
ing Boat-Builders  to 
Choose   From 

More  boats  are  shown  in  the 
1916  boat-builders'  catalog 
than  you  can  see  at  any- 
motor  boat  show.  This  book 
is  published  by  the  Gray 
Motor  Company  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  225  leading 
boat-builders  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  shows  every  class  of 
boat  from  the  little  16-ft  fishing  launch  to  the  most  hand- 
some express  runabout,  or  a  snug,  safe,  roomy  cruiser 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Boats  a  Girl  Can 
Operate 

These  boats  are 
powered  with  guaran- 
teed Gray  Motors,  which 
can  be  equipped  with  self-starters,  and  are  operated  the  same  as 
any  motor  car,  nothing  exposed  but  instrument  board  and  controls. 
This  book  tells  you  where  you  can  buy  the  kind  of  boat  you  want 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay — it  also  gives  you  the  name  of  the 
leading  boat-builder  nearest  your  locality. 

Gray  Marine  Motors 

The  new  marine  engine  catalog  shows  a  complete  line  of  both  2  and  4  cycle 
marine  motors,  3  to  90  H.  P.,  1  to  6  cylinders,  with  every  feature  you  have  ever 
hoped  for  in  a  marine  motor. 

The  Gray  Book  of  Boats 

A  new  and  effective  idea,  full  of  authoritive  information  on  boats 
and  engines — just  what  its  title  explains  it  to  be.  A  book  that  will 
solve  hundreds  of  the  little  problems  that  confront  everybody 
considering  a  hull  or  a  power  plant.  No  theory  here — all  actual 
practice.  Not  the  opinion  of  one. 
man  but  the  boiled  down  experience 
of  thousands  of  boatmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

These  three  books  sent  free 
to  anyone  writing  for  them. 


GRAY  MOTOR  CO. 

756  Gray  Motor  Building,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


20-24  H.  P..  4-Cyl..4-Cycle  Model  'D" 
Other  Grays.  3  to  90  H.  P.,  1  to  6  Cylinders. 


The  leading  Life  Insurance  Companies  are  the  largest  investors  in 

FARM  LOANS 

and    they    select    the  safest  and  most  attractive  field. 

They  are  all   represented   in  <mr  loan  field,  and  have  millions  invested  because  diversified 
s,  reliable  borrowers,  fertile  soil,  equable  climate  and  ample  rainfall  ar<   all  combined  here 

■  i  it. 
We  arc  among  the  oldest   farm  loan  companies  in  this  section,  and  mn    business  is  ion 
ted  along  the  most  conservative   lines,     We    invite    correspondence    with    those    who 
looking  t"  '  vestments  that  can  be  depended  on. 

Our    I Met    will    till    you    who    we    an     ami    something    about    <oii    loan    field, 

THE  HUMPHREY  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Successor  to  the  firm  of    HUMPHREY   &    in   uriiuis. 
Farm  Loans-    Kansas,   Oklahoma 
Office,     McAlester,    Oklafa I  Humphrey   Building.  Independence,  Kansas 


meal    do   BOl    belong   al    the   same   meal;    riee 

ami   biscuit    together   mean   too   much   hot 

starch. 

Your  boarding  bouse  lady  is  too  besotted 
tn  reform;  work  out  your  own  salvation. 
Omil  breakfast  or  lunch  al  the  table,  ami 
eal  a  small  health  meal  in  your  room  ;  such 
as  fruit  Juice  or  a  hut  drink,  or  fresh  fruit 
ami  whole  wheal  crackers,  <>r  a  good  Baked 
cereal  ami  cream  with  prunes,  figs  or  ber 
lies.  Read  "The  No  Breakfast  Plan,"  bj 
Dr.  E.  11.  Dewey;  also  honks  of  Horace 
Fletcher  and   Eugene  Christian. 


279.  Miss  H.  S.  W.,  Maine.  "I  want  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Gary  System,  and  to  know 
if  a  high  school  graduate  can   learn   it." 

The  best  inan  to  inform  you  .m  the  Gary 

Plan  is  doubtless  the  originator  Superin- 
tendent Wirt,  Public  Schools,  Gary,  In- 
diana.   Write   also    the    United    States'  Coin 

missioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  data  concerning  recent  evolution  of 
Gary  Plan  iu  schools  thru  the  country. 
Possibly  the  secretary  of  Judge  Elbert   II. 

Gary,  Care  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, 71  Broadway,  New  York,  might  refer 
you  to  published  matter  of  interest.  Head 
"Schools  of  Tomorrow,*'  by  .John  and 
Evelyn  Dewey.  (Dutton,  $1.50.) 

Obtain  a  list  of  the  schools  following  the 
Plan,  and  a  position  as  teacher  in  one  of 
these.  Vuu  might  qualify  later  as  an  or- 
ganizer, hut  only  on  the  basis  of  aetual  ex- 
perience. 


280.  Prof.  G.  L.  J.,  Ohio.  "Can  you  help  me 
decide  what  I  am  best  fitted  for?  Am  25  years 
old,  six  feet  tall,  one  of  seven  in  family,  and 
their  chief  support.  Have  taught  elementary 
and  high  school,  worked  on  a  farm,  in  lumber 
camps  and  blast  furnaces,  sold  pianos,  sewing 
machines  and  life  insurance.  Am  now  teaching, 
but  want  to  earn  more,  and  do  more  for  those 
dependent  on  me.  Feel  sure  I  can  but  don't 
know   where   nor  how   to   begin." 

You  have  already  begun — you  believe  in 
yourself!  A  man  so  energetic,  democratic 
and  versatile  should  succeed  anywhere. 

Obtain  from  Efficiency  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Woolworth  Building.  New  York,  a 
list  of  modern  books  on  vocational  guid- 
ance, and  names  of  character  analysts.  Get 
two  or  three  of  the  books,  if  necessary  a 
personal  reading  by  mail,  and  find  what 
work  you  could  do  best.  Look  up  the  Cor- 
respondence Schools  teaching  that  subject; 
also  technical  journals  in  that  line  (direc- 
tory in  almost  any  newspaper  office).  Then 
study  in  spare  time,  holding  present  posi- 
tion till  you  secure  another. 

Consult  also  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Department  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
and  read  my  article,  "Choosing  a  Life 
"Work,"  soon  to  appear  in  these  pages. 


281.  Inquirer  from  Connecticut.  "I  am  a 
young  college  graduate  greatly  interested  in  the 
woman  movement.  Can  you  recommend  books 
giving  sane  discussion  of  woman's  function?  h 
seems  to  me  that  neither  the  suffragists  nor  the 
"amis"  understand  this.  Why  should  ■  woman's 
chief  career  be  motherhood  any  more  than  tin- 
man's should  be  fatherhood?  Why  should  the 
father  be  permitted  to  shift  all  the  responsi- 
bility on  to  the  woman  "  After  a  few  years.  «  hy 
isn't  the  woman  entitled  to  a  career  as  well  as 
the  man  ?  Should  not  marriage  be  of  the  same 
importance   to   both'."' 

Every  woman  should  have  a  career,  se- 
lecting   it,    preparing    for    it,    looking    at    it 

the  same  as  a  man.  And  every  man  should 

he  taught  tin-  principles  o(  real  parenthood, 

the  same  as  a  woman.  Put  this  equality 
may  not  he  preached  until  women  learn 
to  be  efficient  mothers,  going  to  school  to  a 
teacher  like  Mrs.  Winifred  Sackville  Stoner. 
The  entire  "woman  movement"  is  trans] 
tory,  evolutionary,  chaotic.  Of  the  iiiuin 
hooks  on    the  subject    some  of  the   best   are: 

"What  Women  Want,"  bj   Beatrice  Forbes 
Robertson   Hale   (Stokes,  $1  251  .  "Woman 

and     labor."     b\     Olive    Schreiuer     (Stok 

vi    '■'     "The  Business  of  Reiug  a  woman" 

i  Macmillau,        M     '  .  i  ,        :nnl  W  ,u  s 

Women"      |  Macmillau.     S 1  » .     both     b\      Ida 

Tarbell  ;         Meditations      on       Votes      for 

Women,"     b\     S      M.    Crothers     ( HoUghtOVh 
IMilllin,     .till       Some    of    your    questions     w  | 
attempt   to  discuss  m  out    Independent   urti 
clc    on     the      T'th.  lent     Man     at     Heme         to 
w  Inch   w  e  refer   \  UU. 
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By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

JUST      A      WORD 

The  militiamen  photographed  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue  are  armed  with  the 
newest  type  of  machine  guns — -invented 
by  an  American  and  tested  and  found 
effective  by  the  British  army  in  the 
present  war.  The  gun  was  first  offered 
to  the  United  States,  but  our  experts 
did  not  find  it  satisfactory,  so  Great 
Britain  was  given  the  next  opportunity 
of  trying  it  out — and  it  proved  very 
valuable.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
a  "one-man"  machine  gun — that  is,  it 
can  be  easily  carried  by  one  man  and 
fired  without  a  standard.  It  has  met 
successfully  difficult  tests  for  accuracy 
and  rapidity  of  firing.  This  photograph 
was  taken  by  the  Central  News  Service. 

THE  MILITIA  SAYS  GOOD-BYE 

"They  can  weep  on  the  manly  bosoms 
till  the  train  rolls  out." 

Colonel  Bates,  of  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment,  made  this  promise,  and  he 
lived  up  to  it  nobly.  For  two  hours  the 
regiment  waited,  no  one  knew  exactly 
why,  unless  it  was  the  colonel,  who  had 
an  eye  on  those  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts all  the  time  he  was  pretending 
to  be  busy  with  unromantic  things  like 
ammunition  and  baggage. 

There  was  a  little  woman  beside  me 
with  a  two  months'  old  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  was  really  just  a  young  girl, 
drest  in  one  of  those  brave  little  silk 
dresses  that  try  so  hard  to  be  fashion- 
able. The  baby  was  all  drest  up,  too, 
with  a  tiny  flag  in  its  bonnet,  in  honor 
of  its  soldier  daddy.  The  whole  tragedy 
of  war  was  there,  in  that  picture;  the 
woman  silent,  uncomplaining,  but  grim, 
waiting  with  the  baby  which  would  be 
the  impediment  and  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  for  her  going  back  into 
the  husiness  world  to  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing again.  However,  she  was  not  think- 
ing of  the  trouble  ahead.  She  was  only 
wondering  if  she  would  see  Carl  as  he 

passed  by. 

She  shivered  a  little  when  the  hugle 
blew  and  the  ranks  began  to  creep  past. 
Line  after  line  went  by.  There  were 
flag!  and  tears  and  bouts  from  every- 
body else  on  the  coiim,,  l/iif.  the  Little 
woman  with  the  baby  was  still  straining 
forward,  silent,  wh'-n  the  last  line  rame 

Into  light  Then  she   aw  him  on  the  far 
ilde  of  the  column. 

"Carl!"  she  shrieked.  He  did  not 
heai 

"Carl!"  again,  and  then  she  recog 

nized  one  of  his  mat*      "A  rthur,  *  * •  1 1 

•  i." 


Arthur  rose  to  the  emergency,  bless 
him.  And  Carl,  too,  proved  himself  a 
man  to  be  relied  on.  What,  cared  he  for 
the  blaring  hugle  or  the  fact  that  his 
regiment  was  on  the  march?  Carl  gave 
one  quick  look  at  his  captain,  and  then 
he  bolted.  Straight  thru  the  ranks  he 
dashed,  and  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  on 
the  corner  when  he  grabbed  his  little 
family  in  his  arms. — New  York 
Tribune. 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  It  is  a 
woman's    war. 

Woodbow  Wilson — I  have  no!  the  least 

regard  for  logic. 

George  Bernard  Shaw — Why  not  give 
Christianity  a  trial? 

Mary  Pickford — I  love  to  see  a  wind- 
blown dandelion  meadow. 

H.  G.  Wells — I  help  to  stir  the  remark- 
able salad  called  public  opinion. 

Bishop  J.  F.  Berry — Evangelists  are 
usually  men  unable  to  fill  charges. 

General  Brussilof — One  of  the  great- 
est inspirations  to  an  army  is  hatred. 

Ed.  Howe — You  are  a  whited  sepulcher, 
and  I  know  you  know  I  am  another. 

Maximilian  Harden — Ideas  are  the 
only  conquerors  whose  work  lasts. 

Emperor  William — Providence  has  so 
willed  that  we  should  be  still  here. 

Eliiiu  Root  —  Constitutional  freedom 
does  not  come  and  remain  of  itself. 

Rudyard  Kipling — Germany  is  winning 
all  the  victories  and  the  Allies  are  winning 
the  war. 

General  Persuing — I  take  orders  only 
from  my  government  ;  make  that  plain  to 
Carranza. 

Chancellor  Bethmann  Hollweg — 
Our  aim  is  the  lasting  rescue  of  the  Euro- 
pean  Continent. 

Attorney-General  Westcott — Wilson 
will  live  forever  as  the  emancipator  of  the 
commercial   slave. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester — Dukes  and 
Duchesses  now  patronize  the  movies  in- 
stead  of  the   theaters. 

Ignace  Paderewski — The  player-piano 
holds  out  the  possibilities  of  ieal  art  to  the 
conscientious   performer. 

Like  M<  Luke — What  has  become  of 
the  old-fashioned  man  who  always  had  cot- 
Ion   si  ul'l'ed    in   his  ears? 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.-  The  Colo- 
rado situation  according  to  my  latest  re- 
ports is  much  improved, 

CHAMP  CLARK — The  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
the  only  political  proposition  that  the 
American   people  ever  did  agree  on. 

W.  .1.  BRYAN  With  us  Democrats  it 
should  be  the  open  season  for  Progressives 
from   now   until    next    November. 

Hudson  Maxim  if  there  is  any  busi- 
ness in  this  world  that  should  receive  high 
honor,  1t   is  the  manufacture  of  munitions 

id'  war. 

.1.    Edgar   Parks    The   essence   of   the 

gospel!    W'e    used    to    think    it     was    the    Ser 
mon   on    the   Mount.    Now   we  are   told    it    is 
t  he   whip  of  small   cords. 

I'll, i. v  Sunday  I  can  skin  a  hypocrite 
and  tack  his  hide  on  the  barn  door,  before 
yon  can  pucker  up  your  lips  to  spil  on  Hie 
Whetstone  to  sharpen  your  knife  to  begin 
skinning. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan     May  the  neav 

enly    spirils   of   our   ancestors,    lo    whom    we 

owe  so  much,   witness    our    determination 

thai    we   will    fulfil  our  mission   hy   diligently 

laboring  day  mid  night . 
Pbemieu   Hughes  of  Australia    This 

war    lias    saved     us     from     moral,    aye.     nud 

physical  decay,  for  we  were  slipping  down 
with  Increasing  velocity  Into  the  v<  i  y 
ahys:  of  degeneration. 
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STOP    DRIFTING 


WHAT  is  the  fundamental  purpose  and  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  Mexico?  Until  that  question  is 
frankly  and  fully  answered,  there  is  no 
firm  basis  for  a  plan  of  action  in  regard  to  the  chaotic 
land  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

Last  week  President  Wilson  put  this  problem  before 
the  public  in  a  speech  to  the  New  York  Press  Club : 

Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  which  it  will 
never  overlook,  to  defend  the  territory  and  people  of  this 
country.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Administration  to  have  constantly  in  mind  with  the  utmost 
sensitiveness  every  point  of  national  honor. 

But  after  you  have  said  and  accepted  these  obvious 
things,  your  program  of  action  is  still  to  be  formed.  When 
will  you  act,  and  how  will  you  act?  The  easiest  thing  is  to 
strike.  The  brutal  thing  is  the  impulsive  thing.  No  man  has 
to  think  before  he  takes  aggressive  action,  but  before  a 
man  really  conserves  the  honor  by  realizing  the  ideals  of 
the  nation  he  has  to  think  exactly  what  he  will  do  and 
how  he  will  do  it.  Do  you  think  the  glory  of  America  would 
be  enhanced  by  a  war  of  conquest  in  Mexico?  Do  you 
think  that  any  act  of  violence  by  a  powerful  nation  like 
this  against  a  weak  and  distracted  neighbor  would  reflect 
distinction  upon  the  annals  of  the  United  States?  Do  you 
think  that  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  self-defense  to  the  point 
of  dictation  in  the  affairs  of  another  people? 

The  President  is  right;  our  program  of  action  is  still 
to  be  formed. 

The  Administration  apparently  has  no  definite,  posi- 
tive, clean  cut  purpose  or  plan  in  regard  to  Mexico.  The 
President  either  does  not  know,  or  he  is  unwilling  to  tell 
the  American  people,  what  our  duty  in  relation  to  Mex- 
if  and  along  what  broad  lines  we  should  attempt  to 
discharge  it. 

He  has  declared  and  has   followed  with  sporadic  and 
modic  exceptions  a  general  policy  which  he  hae  de 
as  watchful  waiting.  Four  times  he  has  departed 
from  that  policy  with  unfortunate  results. 

An  America]]  fleet  and  an  American  army  were  sud- 
denly   lent    to    Vera    Cruz    to    demand    from    President 
rt.a   a   salute  to   the   American    flag.  The  salute  was 
Huert.a  was  driven  from  power  by 
the  revolutionists. 

The  fleet  and  the  army  captured  and  occupied  Vera 
Cruz  i  of  arms  destined  for  Huerta  was 

jt,  tO  be  landed.  The  arms  were  BUD  equently  landed 

ther  port  unmolested,  ["he    hip   and    okliers  < 

horn'-. 

An  Americai  -  I  the  border  Into  Mexico  In 

of  Villa  and  his  fellow  bandits,  who  had  invaded 

Vilbi  hed  into  thin  air  and  the 


American  army  remains  entrenched  and  inactive  in 
Mexico. 

When  Carranza  ordered  the  American  troops  in  Mex- 
ico not  to  move  in  any  direction  but  north,  we  sent  out 
patrolling  parties  to  the  east.  As  a  result,  thirteen  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  killed  and  twenty-three  made  prisoners 
in  the  fight  with  Mexican  troops  at  Carrizal.  We  there- 
upon demanded  from  Carranza  a  disavowal  of  the  action 
of  his  troops  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  the  future.  The 
prisoners  were  promptly  released  and  the  other  demands 
ignored,  leaving  us  just  where  we  were  before — except 
for  our  dead. 

After  all  these  departures  from  the  policy  of  watchful 
waiting,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  Mexico?  What 
is  our  purpose?  On  what  fundamental  principles  are  we 
basing  the  acts  which  we  are  committing  in  relation  to 
Mexico  every  day? 

The  entire  available  mobile  army  of  the  United  States 
is  in  Mexico  and  on  the  border.  Practically  the  entire 
National  Guard  of  the  country  is  mobilizing  and  entrain- 
ing for  the  border. 

What  for?  What  do  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  do  in 
regard  to  Mexico? 

Merely  to  protect  our  border  against  invasion? 

Merely  to  catch  Villa? 

Or  is  there  behind  and  above  all  these  temporary  and 
incidental  obligations  a  solemn,  far-reaching  and  in- 
clusive responsibility  to  humanity,  to  international 
orderliness  and  decency,  to  civilization? 

We  believe  that  there  is  such  a  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  an  obligation  goes  far  beyond  the  mere 
duty  of  self-defense.  We  believe  that  waiting  and  watch- 
ing, however  they  may  be  punctuated  by  impulsive  and 
inconclusive  action,  are  not  the  way  to  discharge  this 
obligation. 

Fronted  by  such  a  problem,  we  should  act,  not  spas- 
modically or  hastily,  but  deliberately,  firmly,  con- 
ntly.  Action  does  not  necessarily  mean  war;  it  does 
not  inevitably  mean  violence  There  are  other  ways  of 
action  that  should  come  first.  Has  the  President  no  plan 
Of  action  that  is  not  negative?  We  commend  to  his  con- 
sideration and  thai  of  the  American  people  the  proposal 
of  Washington  Gladden : 

What  I  should  Like  to  see  ia  a  great  delegation  of  our 
known   ind  mo  I   influential  men  sent  down  there, 
Pre  idenl  Taft  and  President   Eliol  and  Cardinal 


II 
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bona  .in. i  Judge  Parker  ami  Mr.  Bryan  and  Judge  Brandeia 
and  Secretary  Baker  ami  Samuel  Gompera  a  dozen  "> 
more  men  of  all  parties  men  of  auch  fame  ami  Btanding 
that  hi  Mexico  would  have  t<>  -it  up  ami  take  notice,  say 
"Here  are  men  who  haw  a  right  to  -peak  foi  America; 
listen  "  Such  a  delegation  could  make  tin-  .Mexicans 
understand  that  we  have  no  sinister  purposes;  that  our 
deepest  inti  that  they  should  he  at  peace;  that  we 

have    no    wish    t<>    dictate    how    they    .-.hall    settle    their   di 
ernes,    hut    that    w  e    are    ready,    a-    soon    as    they    can    come 
her    ami    make    peace,    to    come    to    their    aid    with    the 

most  liberal  subventions  for  rebuilding  their  railways  and 

their    lactones   and    reopening    their   mines   and   getting    the 

tidea  <>t'  prosperity  once  more  flowing. 

1  believe  that  such  an  embassy  of  our  greatest  and  best 

citizen-,  nominated  by  the  President,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  bearing  such  a  message  could  go  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  and  get  a  hearing.  1  have  no  doubt  that  they  could 
make  the  Mexican  people  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  our 
friendship,  and  that  the  proffer  of  it  in  this  impressive  and 
authoritative  way  would  awaken  a  sentiment  among  intel- 


ligent Mexicans  which  would  force  the  quarreling  faction 
to  come  together. 

This  is  a  line  suggestion.  It  could  be  carried  out  with- 
out interrupting  in  any  degree  whal  we  are  now  doing 
lor  purposes  of  self-defense.  Such  a  High  Commission 

could  give  t"  the  .Mexican  ( iu\  crnnu  nt  and  the  .Mexican 
people  firm  assurances  of  our  friendship  and  good  will. 

It  could  offer  them  our  help  in  then-  great  trouble,  it 

could    impress    upon    their    leaders    that    we   esteem    the 

condition  of  .Mexico  to  he  our  own  responsibility  hardly 
less  than  theirs,  and  that  if  they  ultimately  cannot 
rescue  their  country  from  chaos  and  anarchy  we  must 

undertake  the  task. 

Such  a  plan  might  avail  nothing.  But  until  we  have 
tried  it  or  something  like  it,  we  have  not  done  our  best. 
It  is  time  to  stop  drifting. 


THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN:    THE  PLATFORMS 


THE  party  platform  in  this  year  of  grace  is  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon.  Its  frank  and  unblushing  purpose 
is  to  catch  votes.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  quality 
of  .Martin  Luther's  defiant  "Here  I  stand;  I  can  do  no 
otherwise."  Reading  paragraph  after  paragraph  of 
either  of  the  two  platforms  one  is  easily  convinced  that 
the  drafter  of  them  wrote  with  a  dual  hope;  that  the 
voter  naturally  inclined  to  vote  with  the  party  putting 
it  forth  would  think  that  it  meant  one  thing,  while  the 
voter  of  different  inclination  would  not  think  that  it  did 
not  mean  the  opposite.  So  the  party  platform  of  today 
is  a  thing  of  splendid  generalities  and  noble  phrases  of 
ambidextrous  elusiveness. 

If  a  student  of  political  problems  were  to  be  dropt 
into  our  midst  from  a  distant  star,  and  were  to  be  hand- 
ed the  Democratic  and  Republican  platforms  for  perusal, 
his  first  reaction  would  probably  be  one  of  astonishment. 
We  can  imagine  him  saying,  "Why  are  these  two  parties 
fighting  one  another?  They  have  so  many  things  in  com- 
mon." His  surprize  would  be  well  founded.  Here  are  five 
paragraphs  from  each  of  the  two  platforms.  Which  is 
which? 


mand  of  the  sea  and  effect  a 
landing  in  force  on  either 
our  Western  or  our  Eastern 
coast. 


The  .  .  .  party  .  .  . 
favors  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women,  but  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  each 
state  to  settle  this  question 
for  itself. 

We  favor  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  coun- 
try thru  a  policy  .  .  .  which 
shall  not  withhold  such  re- 
sources from  development, 
but  which,  while  permitting 
and  encouraging  their  use, 
shall  prevent  both  waste  and 
monopoly. 

We  reaffirm  our  approval 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  favor  .  .  .  the  enact- 
ment and  rigid  enforcement 
of  a    federal   child  labor  law. 

We  .  .  .  favor  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  fully 
adequate  to  .the  requirements 

of    order,    of    safety,    and    of 

the  protection  of  the  nation's 
rights,  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  modern  methods  of 
seacoast  defense,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate 

nl  .it  izena  I  rained  to 
1 1  ms;  .  .  .  and  a  lixed 
policy    for   t  he   com!  unions   de 


We  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  the 
women  of  the  country  by  the 
states,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  to  men. 

We  believe  in  a  careful 
husbandry  of  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation — a 
husbandry  which  means  de- 
velopment without  waste,  use 
without  abuse. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  re- 
affirmed as  a  principle  of 
.    .    .    faith. 

We  favor  the  speedy 
enactment  of  an  effective 
federal   child   labor   law. 

We  must  have  a  sufficient 
ami    ell  regular    army 

and  a  provision  for  ample 
reserves,  already  drilled  and 
disciplined,  who  can  he  called 
at  once  to  the  colors  when 
(he  hour  of  danger  comes. 
We  must  have  a  na\  y  so 
I  King    and    so    well     proper 

tioned     and     equipped, 
thoroly  ready  and  prepared, 

I  hat    no  enemy  can  eain  coin 


velopment  of  a  navy  worthy 
to  support  the  great  naval 
traditions  of  the  United 
States,  and  fully  equal  to  the 
international  tasks  which  the 
United  States  hopes  and  ex- 
pects to  take  part  in  per- 
forming. 

Could  any  one  blame  the  visitor  from  the  Dog  Star  if 
he  were  puzzled?  He  would  be  still  more  puzzled  if  he 
were  told  that  one  of  these  platforms  is  that  of  the  party 
of  Nationalism,  the  other  that  of  the  party  of  States' 
Rights.  We  venture  to  say  that  if  any  American  voter 
who  has  not  read  the  party  platforms  should  now  try  to 
assign  these  passages  to  the  proper  document  he  would 
be  likely  to  make  at  least  two  mistakes  out  of  five. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic platforms  is  their  similarity  at  many  points.  They 
parallel  each  other,  not  only  in  the  passages  quoted 
above,  but  on  the  subjects  of  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship  at  home  and  abroad ;  Pan-Amer- 
ican solidarity;  rural  credits;  civil  service  reform;  econ- 
omy and  a  national  budget;  government  of  territories; 
a  tariff  commission. 

At  all  these  points,  however,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else,  the  method  of  approach  is  diametrically  opposed 
The  Democratic  platform  vibrates  with  joyous  approval 
of  the  record  of  the  Wilson  administration;  the  Re 
publican  drips  bitterness  over  its  shameful  failure. 
Both  parties  express  their  belief  in  Americanism;  the 
Democratic  party  believes  that  President  Wilson  is  a 
high  exponent  of  that  doctrine,  the  Republican  party 
that  he  has  failed  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 

But  there  are  several  important  subjects  on  which  the 
two  parties  do  not  even  pretend  to  see  eye  to  eye.  They 
are  the  tariff,  the  Philippines,  the  control  o(  business, 
the  regulation  of  transportation,  merchant  marine 

Both  parties  favor  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission; but  for  different  purposes.  The  Democratic 
party  continues  to  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  onl>  ; 

the   Republican    in   ;t    tariff   for   protection   to    American 
industries  and  American  labor.  They  would  each  use  the 

tariff  commission  for  securing  the  necessarj   informa- 
tion as  a  basis  for  revising  the  tariff  in  accordance  w 
their  respective  underlying  theories,  flu-  Democrats 

ert    that    the   I'nderwood  tariff  law    has   been   proved   to 

be  i  striking  success,  The  Republicans  declare  that  it 
has  only  been  saved  from  utter  failure  bj  tin-  advent) 
i  ious  condit  Ions  created  bj  w 
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On  this  question  of  the  tariff  The  Independent  eon- 
curs  with  the  Republicans.  As  a  remote  ideal  the  concep- 
tion of  free  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  world  has  all 
the  attractiveness  of  the  thought  of  the  ultimate  substi- 
tution of  internationalism  for  the  parochial  spirit  of 
nationalism.  But  both  these  fine  ideals  are  for  the  dis- 
tant future.  In  the  present  day  world  we  must  have  tar- 
iffs; under  existing  conditions  of  the  differing  standards 
of  living  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  we  believe  with 
the  Republican  party  that  we  should  have  tariff  duties 
levied  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  American  indus- 
tries and  American  workingmen. 

The  Democratic  party  endorses  the  declaration  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Philippine  government  bill  promising 
ultimate  independence  to  the  Islands.  The  Republicans 
approach  this  important  problem  from  a  different  angle 
when  they  say : 

We  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  Islands  as  a  duty 
to  civilization  and  the  Filipino  people.  To  leave  with  our 
task  half  done  would  break  our  pledges,  injure  our 
prestige  among  nations,  and  imperil  what  already  has  been 
accomplished. 

In  this  matter  The  Independent  holds  with  the  Re- 
publican position. 

The  Democratic  platform  presents  no  proposals  for 
new  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the.  regula- 
tion of  business,  but  commends  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  the  statement  that 
"fair  competition  in  business  is  now  assured."  The 
Republican  platform  declares  the  party's  belief  in  the 
"rigid  supervision  and  strict  regulation  of  the  .  .  . 
great  corporations  of  the  country"  and  in  the  en- 
couragement of  American  business,  asserting  at  the 
same  time  that  "business  success,  no  matter  how 
honestly  attained,  is  apparently  regarded  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  in  itself  a  crime." 

Again  The  Independent  finds  itself  in  agreement  with 
the  Republican  position. 

Closely  related  to  this  question  of  the  regulation  of 

business  is  that  of  the  control  of  transportation.  On 

this  point  the  Democratic  platform  is  again  silent  while 

the  Republican  platform  says: 

The  entire  trj  ; . i  i o n  system  of  the  country  has  be- 

tially  national.   We,  therefore,   favor  such  action 

by  i-  .  thru  an  amendment  to  the 

ititution  of  the  United  States  as  will  result  in  placing 
it  under  exclu  d  control. 

Thiscommeni  f  to  The  Independenl  ■■<    essential- 

ound  doctrine. 

Lastly  the  Demi  r  a  government  owned  and 

operated  mer<  I  I  he  Republicans  are  "utterl: 

opposed"  '  and  declare  in   favor  of  "the 

merit  to  ■  'I  in  the  foreign  trade  of  liberal 

compensation   foi  e     actually  r<-i\<\cr<<\  in  carry- 

irther  1<  will  build 

banl  marine." 
The  Independent  pi  'he  Republican  position  in 

r  to  the  Democratic. 

nt  the  Democratic  plal  form  is 

ner  and   more  anlike  production   than   the 

Republican  platform.   It  dl  the  great  questions 

ith     better     t<  mper,     with     more 
and    with    greater    frankness.    Hut    on    Hie 

u  t     't   forth  we  be 
thc    I''  p  iblh  an    po  11  ion    I     e    enl  i;,ii     the 
nd  in  the  party  platforms  one 

mo.  'he   eled  ion    ol    Mr.    Hllghe 


Next  week  we  shall  continue  our  treatment  of  the  politi- 
cal campaign  with  a  consideration  of  the  per  onalities 
of  the  Presidential  candidates. 


A   CIVIC  OATH 

THAT  was  a  most  admirable  form  of  oath  taken  by 
206  graduates  of  the  New  York  City  College.  We 
are  used  to  college  secret  societies  in  which  the  members 
pledge  themselves  to  be  true  to  each  other  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  but  this  oath  was  of  a  higher  sort. 
It  was  not  a  pledge  of  devotion  to  the  class  nor  to  the 
college,  but  simply  and  solely  to  the  great  city  of  New 
York  which  had  educated  them:  "We  take  this  oath  of 
devotion  to  our  city."  "We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to 
her."  "We  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things 
of  the  city."  "We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws, 
and  transmit  a  more  noble  and  beautiful  city  to  suc- 
cessors." It  was  all  for  the  city. 

Such  a  pledge  of  devotion  would  be  fitting  not  only 
for  New  York  graduates,  but  for  the  youth  that  pass 
out  annually  from  the  high  schools  of  our  towns.  The 
educated  young  men  and  women  of  any  village  or  city 
could  thus  unite  for  all  good  ends. 

An  extremely  interesting  outlook  into  the  future  is 
presented  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of  these  206 
students.  The  first  honors  were  taken  by  Kaplan,  Grab- 
lowski,  Graham,  Lamm,  Viscardi,  Waldheim  and  Wolfe. 
They  suggest  the  composite  nature  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation and  the  earnestness  with  which  the  youth  of  for- 
eign parentage  are  taking  advantage  of  their  privileges. 


CHANGE  PARTNERS 

BRITISH,    French,    Italians   and   Russians   are   now 
fighting  the  Turks  in  order  that  Russia  may  get  Con- 
stantinople.  Sixty  years  ago  British,   French,   Italians 
and  Turks  were  fighting  the  Russians  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  getting  Constantinople.  In  those  days 
the   Russians    firmly   believed   that   the   United    States 
would  come  to  their  aid.  "They  spoke  of  the  help  they 
e  to  receive  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  a  treaty 
had  already  been  signed  on  the  subject,"  writes  an  Eng- 
lishwoman in  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War.  The  Rus- 
sian- expected  that  the  American  fleet  would  enter  the 
ic  and  attack  the  Allied  fleet  from  the  west  while 
the   Russian   ships   attacked   it  from  the  east.   Yet  the 
;is   were  rather  ashamed  of  their  supposititious 
allies  from  over  the  ocean,  for  they  "always  spoke  of  the 
United  States  as  a  half  savage  country  and  of  the  Amer- 
half  civilized."  But  the  English  were  regarded 
by  the  Russian  i  as  more  than  half  savage  on  account  of 
their  treatment   of  prisoners  and  the  use  of  long  range 
id  "asphyxiant  balls."  "It  is  a  perfect  disgrace  to 
people  to  invent  such  and  it    is  cowardice  and  b. 
to  make  use  of  them." 
I  eM  years  later   things  were  reversed.  Then  the  Amer- 
ican   looked  to  Russia  for  help  if  the  English  and  French 

lid    combine    to   attack    the    United    States.    Alfho    no 
treatj   to  that  effect  has  been  di.closed,  it  was  firmly  he 
lieved  that   the  Russian  warships  in   Boston  harbor  were 
Under    lealed  order:,  to  take  tin-  side  of  the  United  State 

in  case  Great  Britain  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 

Mb. 

in  1900  Prance,  Germany  and  Russia  were  denouncing 
England  for  crushing  the  little  Boer  republics  and 
treating  the  women  and  children  with  frightful  crui 
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Minister  Dekasse'  had  great  difficult]  in  preventing 
French  officers  Prom  enlisting  to  light  the  British.  Kitch- 
ener,  then  execrated  bj  the  French  on  account  of  Fash- 
oda  ami  bj  tin-  Boers  because  of  the  concentration  camps, 
>w  honored  ami  mourned  bj  French  ami  Boer  alike. 
The  present  administration  in  Washington,  now  accused 
bj  its  opponents  of  being  pro  British,  is  the  Bame  party 

which   in  its  platform  ft'    1900  vigorously   espoused  the 

cause  of  the  South  African  republics  against  the  British. 

Two  years  ago  Great  Britain  refused  to  concede  the 

Belgian  annexation  of  the  Congo.  Now  the  British  are 
aiding  the  Belgians  to  defend  the  Congo  against  the 
Germans.  Twenty-two  years  ago  the  English  press  was 
fiercely  and  not  without  reason  denouncing  the  "Japan- 
atrocities"  in  China,  thirteen  years  ago  the  "Serbian 
atrocities"  in  Belgrade  and  "Russian  atrocities"  in  Kish- 
inev, ten  years  ago  "Belgian  atrocities"  in  Africa,  and 
the  years  ago  the  "Italian  atrocities"  in  Tripoli.  Twelve 
years  ago  Russia  and  Japan  were  fighting  each  other, 
now  they  are  on  the  same  side.  Four  years  ago  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  together  were  fighting  Turkey.  Three 
years  ago  Serbia  and  Turkey  together  were  fighting 
Bulgaria.  Now  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  on  the  same 
side  and  Serbia  on  the  other.  Fifty  years  ago  Prussia 
and  Italy  were  fighting  together  against  Austria.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  Prussia  and  England  were  fighting  to- 
gether against  France. 

So  it  goes.  Friends  today  and  foes  tomorrow.  Alliances 
form  and  dissolve.  Countries  shift  and  recombine  as  tho 
the  map  were  a  kaleidoscope.  What  will  be  the  next  re- 
arrangement? 


TWO  TRAITORS  AND  TWO  TRIALS 

AT  the  same  time  courts  in  London  and  Berlin  were 
conducting  trials  for  high  treason.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  action  or  attitude  of  either  of  the  ac- 
cused. Both  men  were  undeniably  sincere  and,  in  their 
own  way,  patriotic.  Both  were  engaged  in  futile  and 
fanatical  enterprises  from  which  no  good  could  be  fore- 
seen. Both  men  were  found  guilty.  Sir  Roger  Casement, 
the  Irish  Nationalist,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Dr. 
Karl  Liebknecht,  the  German  Socialist,  was  sentenced 
to  thirty  months  of  penal  servitude.  But  Liebknecht  was 
only  charged  with  "attempted  treason"  and  his  offense, 
taking  part  in  an  anti-war  demonstration,  would  in 
London  have  involved  no  more  than  a  police  court  pen- 
alty. Casement,  too,  could  not  be  called  guilty  of  more 
than  "attempted  treason,"  for  he  had  merely  landed  in 
Ireland  and  had  not  even  time  to  wave  his  green  flag  or 
shout  "Erin  go  bragh!"  when  he  was  captured.  But 
there  is  no  question  but  that  his  intent  was  to  over- 
throw British  rule  in  Ireland,  while  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Liebknecht  intended  anything  so  serious. 

As  to  form  of  trial,  the  British  court  appears  to  better 
advantage  than  the  German.  Liebknecht's  trial  was  a 
secret  court-martial  and  the  newspapers  were  forbidden 
to  publish  anything  but  the  bare  verdict.  Casement  was 
given  a  public  trial  by  jury  altho  he  protested  that  since 
they  were  not  Irishmen  they  were  not  his  peers.  His 
final  speech  was  cabled  to  America.  The  other  Irish  in- 
surgents have  met  with  short  shrift,  some  of  them 
being  shot,  after  a  secret  court-mart  ial  and  some  being 
shot  without  it.  But  Casement  was  a  knight,  and  a  Brit 
isli    court    thinks    twice   before   damning   a    man    of    his 

qualit  j 


Both  sentences  may  be  called  .just  in  the  sense  thai 
thej  were  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land.  Both 
men  were  rash  if  not  wicked.  Yet  both  will  be  regarded 
as  martyrs  by  those  who  sympathize  with  the  cause  for 
which  they  Buffered,  (lie  one  for  Irish  independence  and 
the  other  I'm-  German  freedom.  Casement  hanged  may 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  King  than  Casement  alive  and 
knecht  in  prison  may  cause  the  Kaiser  more  worry 
than  Liebknecht  in  the  Reichstag. 


MUNSEY  TAKES  OVER  "THE  SUN" 

THE  announcement  that  Frank  A.  Munsey  had  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  The  Sun  and  The 
Evening  Sun  of  New  York  City  is  of  more  than  local  in- 
terest, for  no  metropolitan  paper  has  been  better  known 
thruout  the  nation  than  The  Sun  since  Charles  A.  Dana 
■became  editor  of  it  in  1868.  The  price  of  The  Sun  will 
be  reduced  from  two  cents  to  one  like  all  of  the  New 
York  dailies  except  The  Herald,  which  costs  three  cents. 
Mr.  Munsey's  morning  paper,  The  Press,  will  be  merged 
with  The  Sun,  which  will  by  this  means  acquire  the  As- 
sociated Press  franchise  instead  of  having  to  support  its 
own  independent  news  service,  as  formerly.  The  political 
importance  of  the  change  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact 
that  The  Press,  under  Mr.  Munsey's  management,  was 
the  only  New  York  City  daily  supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  campaign  of  four  years  ago. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  CHINA 

AMERICA  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  active  part 
that  the  young  Chinese  she  has  trained  are  taking 
in  the  establishment  of  the  republic  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources.  For  our  government  to  return 
half  of  the  indemnity  that  had  been  levied  upon  China 
as  penalty  for  the  Boxer  outrages  was  not  only  a  gen- 
erous act,  but  also  a  wise  stroke  of  diplomacy  and  a 
good  piece  of  business.  From  this  fund  of  $12,700,000 
there  are  now  being  educated  in  this  country  303  picked 
students.  Altogether  the  Chinese  who  are  being  trained 
in  our  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  technological 
institutions  number  1461.  Among  these  are  130  women 
who  are  enlarging  their  feet  and  their  brains  in  the 
freedom  of  America.  The  Chinese,  unlike  the  Hindus, 
take  to  practical  subjects  mostly.  Engineering  is  the 
favorite,  followed  by  chemistry,  commerce,  medicine, 
industry  and  economics.  They  have  formed  a  Chinese 
Students'  Alliance,  which  holds  national  conventions  and 
which  publishes  an  English  monthly  and  a  Chinese  quar- 
terly. 

These  young   men   and  women   carry   back   to   their 
people  American  ideas  of  democracy  and  business  and 
will  be  most  competent  to  guide  China  safely  thru  the 
dangerous  transition  stage  between  the  old  regime  and 
the  new.  While  we  are  educating  them  they  are  educat- 
ing us.  As    we   watch    these    polite,    neat    and    diligent 
young  men  about  the  campus,   capturing   in    fair  com 
petition    more   than   their   share   o(    priies    and   college 
honors,  it   is  hard  to  realize  the  conception  o(  the  ■"ha\ 
then  Chinee"  that   the  American  public  ol   a  generation 
ago  had  formed  on  the  basis  o['  coolies  ami  laundrx  men. 
With   these   fellow  alumni,  who  know   us  and  whom  we 
know,    in   control   o(  the   new    China,   the  prospect    for   a 
good   understanding  and   profitable   intercourse   between 
the  two  countries  in  the  future  is  \er\    bright 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Mexican 
Crisis 


The  attack  on  Troops 
C  and  K  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry  at  Carrizal  by 
Mexican  regulars,  and  the  sharp  ulti- 
matum sent  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  Carranza  demanding  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  all  American 
soldiers  captured  in  the  battle,  brought 
the  two  countries  nearer  to  the  verge 
of  war  than  they  had  been  at  any  time 
since  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Spokesmen  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment considered  an  armed  conflict  in- 
evitable. General  Aguilar,  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations, 
directed  a  message  to  the  other  Latin- 
American  republics,  maintaining  that 
'"the  American  Government  has  or- 
dered the  immediate  concentration  of 
its  army  on  our  border,  with  manifest 
hostile  attitude,  to  force  a  war,"  and 
appealing  for  sympathy  on  the  ground 
that  "the  proceedings  against  Mexico 
affect  all  other  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent." The  pessimism  at  Washington 
was  equally  marked.  All  but  four  of 
the  American  Consulates  in  Mexico 
were  abandoned  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  placing  the  interests  of 
American  residents  in  hands  of  British 
diplomatic  officers  in  case  of  war. 

The  international  situation,  already 
sufficiently  grave,  was  further  compli- 
cated by  another  bandit  raid.  Early 
Tuesday  morning  a  band  of  Mexican 
brigands  crost  the  border  and  attacked 
a  ranch  house  thirty-five  miles  from 
Hachita,  New  Mexico.  William  Parker, 
the  owner,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Alice 
I'arker,  were  killed.  A  detachment  of 
airy  and  a  civilian  posse  failed  to 
■take  the  marauders. 


THE     MEXICAN     SITUATION 

June  JR — President  Wilson  calls  out 
the  National  Guard. 

June  19 — TTnitod  States  naval  officers 
at    Mazatlan    fired    at    by    Mexicans. 

United  States  Pacific  fleet  sent  to 
Mexico.  Yucatan  and  Sinaloa  de- 
clare  war   on   United   States. 

June  20 — Carranza's  demand  for  with- 
drawal of  United  States  troops  in 
Mexico  refused.  Our  purpose  <>(  bor- 
der defense,  but  not  intervention, 
reiterated. 

June  21 — Troops  C  and  K  of  United 
States  Tenth  Cavalry  attacked  by 
Mexicans  at  Carrizal  —  thirteen 
killed,   twenty-three   taken   prisoner. 

June  22 — United  States  sends  note  to 
each  of  Latin-American  govern- 
ments justifying  our  punitive  expe- 
dition into  Mexico. 

June  23 — At  General  Funston's  re- 
quest Secretary  of  War  Baker 
orders   state  militia  sent   to   border. 

J ii nt  ?J — Carranza  admits  responsibil- 
ity for  Carrizal  attack. 

June  25 — United  States  demands  im- 
mediate release  of  troopers  captured 
by  Mexicans  at  Carrizal.  Militia 
mustered  into  Federal  service  to 
start  at  once  for  border. 

June  2G — Latin-American  representa- 
tives urge  Carranza  to  comply  with 
United  States  demands. 

June  .??' — 1500  militiamen  entrain  for 

Mexico. 
Jinn   28   -Carranza  frees  United  States 

prisoners. 

Jinn  29  Pending  arrival  of  Carran- 
za's reply   to  United  States  demands. 

we    refuse    Latin-American   offer   of 
mediation. 
J  a  in-  ■','!     Carranza    mates   statement 
I. laming   United   States  attitude   to- 
ward  Mexico. 


The  Mexican  Government  lost  no 
time  in  mobilizing  its  available  force 
Large  bodies  of  soldiers  were  concen- 
trated south  of  the  Arizona  front  i 
with  the  probable  intention  of  making 
a  counter  invasion  in  case  the  Amer- 
ican forces  penetrated  farther  into  the 
interior  of  Mexico.  Andres  Garcia, 
Mexican  consul  at  El  Paso,  boasted  that 
his  country  could  put  into  the  field  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  trained 
veterans.  Assurances  of  loyalty  to  the 
de  facto  government  came  from  all 
parts  of  Mexico  and  even  from  Mex- 
icans resident  abroad.  The  chief  Vil- 
lista  officers  have  already  offered  then- 
services  to  fight  against  an  American 
invasion.  Our  intervention  has  at  least 
served  to  unite  the  warring  factions  of 
Mexico,  if  only  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon dislike  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  spite  of  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions in  both  countries,  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  was  revived  when  the 
Carranza  government  determined  to 
release  the  prisoners  captured  at  Car- 
rizal. On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  twenty-three  negro  troopers  of 
the  Tenth  Cavalry  were  released,  and 
en  the  following  day  were  brought  to 
the  border  and  turned  over  to  the  Amer- 
ican authorities.  The  British  consul  at 
Chihuahua  City  testified  that  the  sol- 
diers had  been  humanely  treated  while 
captive.  The  soldiers  complained,  how- 
ever, upon  their  return  to  the  Amer- 
ican lines  that  their  captors  had  robbed 
them  of  their  valuables,  and  in  several 
cases  of  their  clothes,  and  that  quarter 
had  been  refused  to  the  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  With  the  surrender 
of  the  Americans  the  immediate  crisis 
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ALL  IS  QUIET  ALONG  THE  BORDER 


was  passed ;  but  the  main  issue  of  the 
right  of  American  forces  to  police  Mex- 
ican soil  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
border  remained  unsettled  and  the  dan- 
ger of  war  was  only  postponed. 

The   Carranza   Govern- 

DafiZa  ment'    in    Spite    of    its 

acquiescence  in  our  de- 
mand for  the  surrender  of  the  Amei'- 
ican  soldiers  taken  at  Carrizal,  is  ap- 
parently in  no  mood  to  relax  its  in- 
sistence on  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  Mexican  soil  by  the  American  ex- 
peditionary forces.  A  statement  given 
to  the  public  on  Friday  by  Foreign 
Minister  Aguilar  disputes  many  of  the 
statements  made  in  President  Wilson's 


REPRESENTING  CARRANZA 
As  Ambassador  Designate  of  Mexico  Mr.   EUsao 
Arredondo's  position  Is  difficult    Be  has  attempt- 
ed to  i  •  I  lev  i-  i  he    A  <  ained  >  ■  hip  of  the 

pi  thai  the  present  Mex- 

<ii  inn    ■'i.-t  due  ■■nt  in  K    to   the   pi  i  di 
mined    intenl  Ion    of    an    1 1  rimlnal" 


note  and  reiterates  the  demand  that  the 
American  Government  confine  itself  to 
protecting  its  own  border: 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment or  its  authorities  protected  or  covered 
the  criminals  who  are  claimed  to  have  com- 
mitted   these    depredations    and    crimes    in 

territory  of  the  United  States.  This  can 
never  be  proved  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Constitutional  Government  lias  done 
all  in  its  power  and  has  gone  beyond  all 
efforts  to  protect  the  foreigners,  who  are 
to  be  blamed  to  a  great  extent  for  persist- 
ing in  remaining  in  places  where  conditions 
were  not  normal,  altho  their  own  govern- 
ment on  various  occasions  lias  asked  them 
not  to  remain  there. 

The  Mexican  statement  then  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  in  detail  the  allega- 
tions against  Mexico  contained  in  the 
note.  It  contends  that  with  the  dis- 
persal of  the  Villista  bands  that  raided 
Columbus  all  excuse  fcr  the  presence 
of  an  American  force  on  Mexican  soil 
disappeared  and  that  subsequent  at- 
tacks upon  American  soldiers  were  due 
to  their  imprudence  in  entering  towns 
where  they  had  no  right  to  go.  The 
blame  for  continued  raids  across  the 
American  border  is  placed  on  the 
American  authorities  for  their  failure 
properly  to  police  it.  The  statement 
complains  bitterly  that  the  American 
embargo  upon  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions  has  prevented  the  Carranza 
government  from  crushing  the  bandits 
and  assuring  peace  thruout  Mexico. 

T?a-~-*o  +~  The  Latin-American  re- 
knorts  to  .  ..  ,  _, 

publics  other  than  Mexico 
Avert  War  have  Btudied  the  Interna- 
tiona] crisis  with  the  keenest  interest 
ami  sympathy.  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Cab 
deron,  the  Bolivian  minister  fco  tho 
United  States,  was  authorised  by  his 
government    lo  offer  his  good  offices  to 

compose  the  difficulties  between  the 
American  and  the  Mexican  govern- 
ments,   but     after    B    consult  at  ion    with 

Secretary   Lansing  he  let  it  be  known 


that  the  present  was  not  an  opportune 
time  to  do  so.  The  American  Govern- 
ment, while  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
did  not  feel  that  mediation  could  lead 
to  any  useful  result  while  the  Mexican 
Government  still  held  the  prisoners 
captured  at  Carrizal  and  while  the 
safety  of  the  American  army  was  still 
menaced.  Minister  Calderon  at  a  second 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  he  would  renew  his  tender  of 
good  offices  after  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment had  answered  the  American  note. 

In  many  of  the  republics  there  were 
popular  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
for  the  Mexicans.  In  the  Brazilian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  an  opposition 
deputy  attacked  the  United  States  for 
submitting  to  lawless  acts  on  the  part 
of  Germany  while  taking  a  vigorous 
stand  against  those  of  Mexico.  Tho 
Brazilian  Government,  however,  offered 
no  encouragement  to  any  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  course  of  action  taken  by 
the  American  Government  and  refused 
to  promise  mediation.  There  is  a  strong 
disposition  among  the  public  men  of 
the  more  progressive  republics  to  con- 
sider the  troubles  of  Mexico  as  largely 
of  her  own  making.  The  press  of  Latin 
America  is  divided  in  sentiment.  All 
deplore  the  possibility  of  war,  but 
many  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  has  done  all  that  he  could 
to  avert  it. 

An   unofficial   body    of    peace    to 
under     the     auspices     o(     the     Union 
Against   Militarism  attempted  to  hold  a 
mediation     conference     with    a     rep 

sentative    number    o(    public  spirited 

Mexicans  at    El   1'aso.   William  Jennr 
Bryan    was    invited    to    be    one    o(    the 
number,  hut  he  declined  with  some  em 
phasil    to    serve    oi\    such    a    conference 
unless   it    was  assured   o(  the  s\  mp.i 
Of      the      Wahmuton      Adnunist  rat  i. 

David  stair  Jordan  went  down  to  K) 
i'  i  io,  but  local  Peeling  on  the  Vl»  * 
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International  Film 


question  was  so  strong  that  he  left  the 
city  upon  the  advice  of  the  police.  The 
conference  will  probably  take  place  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Guard    Thru  out     the 
■D  ,  week  there  have 

Responds  , 

r  been  active  prep- 

arations in  every  state  of  the  Union  to 
prepare  the  militia  for  service  on  the 
Mexican  border.  The  willingness  with 
which  busy  civilians  have  sacrificed 
their  private  interests  to  serve  the  na- 
tion in  its  need  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. Very  few  guardsmen  have  failed 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government  which  marks  the 
merging  of  the  state  militia  into  the 
active  army.  But  while  men  are  not 
lacking,  the  authorities  in  many  states 
have  been  much  disconcerted  by  the 
lack  of  necessary  equipment.  Cavalry 
were  found  provided  with  everything 
needful  except  horses;  frequently  th< 
8  lack  of  sufficient  clothing  and  i 
itrementl  for  a  long  campaign;  the 
-v  York  guardsmen  complain  of  a 
irtage  of  cool  .  Moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  regiment  which  have  been  ade- 
qtu  >ned  for  the  hard  ihips  of 

mall  that  practically  the  en- 
tire National  Guard  have  been  detained 

■  amp     and    concentra  I 
point  i  to  fit  U  for  active  serv- 

proceeding  to  the  border. 
In  the  i  me  the  military  author- 

'■  preparing  to  utilize  the  militia 

'  he  fuli  r,t    upon   )t  .  arrival  at 

at  of  trouble.  A  detachment  of 
men  from  have  al 

ant  aero      the  border  to 
king'    tine    of 
nificant  in 
of  war  the  dul 
II  not  be  confined  to 
the  lf  but  they 

the  regul 

Roo  • 


SO   LONG   AS   THESE   MEN   HOLD   THEIR   FIRE 

changing  his  time-honored  title  for  the 
higher  distinction  of  "General  Roose- 
velt." It  is  understood  that  in  case  of 
war  he  would  undertake  to  raise  and 
lead  in  person  a  force  of  twelve  thou- 
sand volunteers.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  so  or  not, 
but  there  is  little  fear  that  he  would 
find  difficulty  in  raising  the  requisite 
number  of  troops  if  it  should  become 
necessary  for  him  to  act  as  recruiting 
officer.  His  secretary,  Walter  J.  Hayes, 
reports  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  al- 
ready received  so  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  would-be  volunteers  that 
the  task  of  answering  them  individually 
has  become  impossible. 


The  Hay  resolution  to  draft  the  Na- 
tional Guard  into  the  active  army 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  twenty- 
sixth  by  a  vote  of  45  to  30.  The  House 
provision  for  the  relief  of  guardsmen's 
families  was  struck  out,  but  national 
guardsmen  vvith  dependent  families 
were  allowed  to  obtain  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service.  The  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  the  Senate 
amendments  and  the  bill  was  taken 
into  a  joint  conference.  As  a  result  of 
the  conference  both  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation for  guardsmen's  families 
and  the  exemption  of  members  of  the 
guard  who  had  others  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  were  struck  out  and 
the  measure  went  to  the  President  for 


Arming  the 
Nation 


The      largest      military 
budget  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mon- 
day,   the    twenty-sixth    of    June.    The 
original   bill  called  for  an   expenditure 
Of   $157,000,000,    hut   the  mobilization 
of   the   National    Guard    and   other  ex- 
made    necessary   by   the  active 
employment  of   a   portion    of  the   reg- 
army   in    Mexico    made   even    this 
unusual  appropriation  inadequate.  An 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation   meas- 
bich  past  the  Senate  on  Thursday 
a   ed  the  total  budgel  l>y  more  than 
twenty-seven  million  .  The  Senate  mil- 
itary committee  added  more  than  sixty 
million.,  to  the  estim    -     presented  by 
the   lion  e,  and   the   War  Departmenl 
ted  a  special  appropriation 
of  fifteen  millions  foi  air  service.  Some 
■  d    thai    i  he    total    mil 
itary  appropriation       »uld   in   the  end 
amount,  to  nearly  three  hundred  million 
dollar  .  The  rur  al  <      mate    have  also 
been  vei  y  greatly  In  d    A    i  '-port 

ed    to    the   Senate   the    bill    will    carry   a 

10  i, ooo, Hon,  more  than  don 
ble  the  mm  in  any  p  ;;,i  bill. 
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July  10,   1916 


IT   WILL   BE   A   CLEAN    FIGHT 
If  any   further  assurance  than   the   personalities   of  candidates    were    necessary   to   convince   the   country  that   the  presidential   campaign    will   be   con- 
ducted  on   the   highest  plane  of  fairness  and  decency,   it   is   afforded   by   the    men    they    have    selected    for    campaign    chairmen — William    R.    Willcox, 
former  chairman  of  the  New   York  Public  Service  Commission,  and  Vance  McCormick,   of    Pennsylvania 


his  signature  shorn  of  both  features. 
Chairman  Hay  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  has  introduced  a 
separate  measure  appropriating:  two 
million  dollars  for  the  relief  of  de- 
pendent families  of  guardsmen  called 
into  national  service. 

The  Progressives  0n  Mon^y>  the 


Endorse  Hughes 


twenty  -  sixth       of 


June,  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Progressive  party 
filled  the  vacancy  at  the  head  of  their 
ticket  by  substituting  the  name  of 
the  Republican  candidate,  ex-Justice 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  for  that  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
resignation  forced  the  party  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  keep  a  third  ticket 
in  the  field  or  else  find  another  leader 
willing  to  run  independently  for  the 
presidency.  The  radicals  on  the  com- 
mittee offered  a  motion  to  substitute 
for  Roosevelt  the  name  of  Victor  Mur- 
dock  of  Kansas.  The  motion  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  15.  The  vote  to  en- 
dorse Hughes  was  32  to  6,  with  nine 
members  not  voting.  John  M.  Parker 
of  Louisiana,  Progressive  nominee  for 
vice-president,  led  the  fight  against  the 
merger  with  the  Republicans. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  National 
Committee  endorsed  the  Republican 
candidate,  Roosevelt  came  out  with  a 
personal  statement  which  was  virtually 
the  obituary  of  the  Progressive  party. 
He  paid  high  compliment  to  his  fellow 
partisans  but  intimated  that  the 
Progressives  had  already  rendered  all 
the  service  that  they  could  render  to 
the  country  as  an  independent  party, 
and  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
present  was  to  rescue  the  nation  from 
the  peril  of  another  Coin-  years  of  !»• 
ocratie  administration,  which  had  been 
in  his  opinion  the  worst  administration 
e  the  days  of  Buchanan. 

The  majority  of  P  Ive  leaders 


in  every  part  of  the  country  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  their  leader  and 
promised  unstinted  support  to  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Hughes.  A  few  local  or- 
ganizations refused  to  abide  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  National  Committee,  and 
the  Democratic  managers  are  hopeful 
of  inducing  these  men  to  support  Wil- 
son. Mr.  McCormick,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  as- 
sured the  public  that  he  was  confident 
of  "sufficient  Progressive  support  to 
make  the  re-election  of  President  Wil- 
son certain." 

_  ,  An     event    that    may 

Boycott  by  the  e   to   be   of   more 

A 1 1  ic^ 

far-reaching  influence 
in  the  world's  history  than  any  battle 
yet  fought  is  the  decision  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  combine  against  German 
and  Austrian  commerce.  Eight  nations 
were  represented  at  the  Paris  Economic 
Conference,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Serbia 
and  Portugal,  and  they  reached  their 
agreement  on  June  17  as  to  the  policies 
they  would  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective governments.  These  measures 
are  of  three  kinds:  first,  those  to  apply 
during  the  war;  second,  those  during 
the  reconstruction  period,  and,  third, 
those  to  be  permanent. 

In  the  first  case  a  complete  boycott 
of  the  enemy  countries  during  the  war 
was  decided  upon.  No  merchandise 
originating  in  or  coming  from  an 
enemy  country  is  to  be  imported.  No 
commerce  will  be  allowed  with  inhabi- 
tants  of  enemy  countries  of  whatever 
nationality  or  witli  enemy  subjects 
wherever  resident.  Exportation  to  mm 
tral   countries   to    be   so    regulated    that 

none  of  the  products  reach  the  enemj 

countries.    All    dominions,   colonies   and 

protectorates  come  under  the  sane  re 
Btrictions. 

The      transitory      measures      lor      the 
period    of    reeonst  met  ion   after   t  In-    \\  a  r 


are  aimed  especially  to  prevent  Ger- 
many from  regaining  her  commercial 
ascendancy  in  any  of  the  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  Allies.  In  the  new 
treaties  enemy  countries  are  not  to  be 
accorded  treatment  equal  to  the  most 
favored  nation.  On  the  contrary,  their 
products  are  to  be  prohibited  or  to  be 
so  restricted  as  to  prevent  dumping. 
The  Allies  will  provide  trade  channels 
among  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  enemies.  The  countries  that  have 
been  the  victims  of  destruction,  spolia- 
tion and  unjust  requisition  will  be 
specially  favored  and  aided  in  the 
restoration  of  their  industry  and  com- 
merce. Enemy  subjects  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  establishing  in  Allied 
territories  industries  affecting  national 
defense  or  economic  independence. 

As  a  permanent  policy  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Allies  take  vigorous 
measures  to  make  themselves  com- 
pletely independent  of  enemy  countries 
as  regards  raw  material  and  necessary 
manufactured  articles.  The  measures 
suggested  to  accomplish  this  ate  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  government  control, 
payments  to  encourage  scientific  and 
technical  research,  the  development  oi 
industries  and  natural  resources,  cus- 
toms tariffs  and  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  enemy  goods.  The  Allies  ate  to  im- 
prove their  mutual  means  of  trans- 
portation by  land  and  sea  ami  of  com 
municatlon  by  mail  ami  telegraph.  \ 
Uniform   system   oi   patents   and    tra 

marks  is  recommended. 


Casement 


Sir    Roger   Casement    was 

convicted  of  high   treason 
Sentenced    la   tlu>  i.ourt   ot-  tlu>  ,  0lM 

Chief  Justice,  lord  Reading)  and  -. 
tonced  bo  be  hanged.  \n  appeal  will  be 
taken   to   the  Criminal   Court   of    x 

lis  and  linalh   to  the  l* 

[f  unable  tv>  ch  insre   the  \  erdiet, 
er  will  claim  the  right   to  be 
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headed,  the  historic  penalty  for  trea- 
son, instead  of  being  hanged. 

The  prosecution  showed  how  Sir 
Roger  Casement  had  been  found  on  the 
night  of  Good  Friday  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  had  been 
landed  with  two  companions  from  a 
German  submarine.  They  were  provid- 
ed with  revolvers,  ammunition,  maps 
of  Ireland  and  a  large  green  flag.  This 
was  about  the  same  time  as  the  insur- 
rection in  Dublin.  Witnesses  were  in- 
troduced to  prove  that  Sir  Roger  had 
visited  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  German 
prison  camps  and  tried  to  enlist  them 
to  fight  against  the  British  in  Ireland 
as  soon  as  the  Germans  should  get 
command  of  the  sea  and  take  them 
there. 

In  his  defense,  Sir  Roger  Casement 
denied  that  he  had  ever  asked  an  Irish- 
man to  fight  for  Germany  or  any  coun- 
try but  Ireland.  As  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing in  the  pay  of  Germany,  he  said 
"that  not  one  penny  of  German  gold 
went  to  finance  it." 

His  attorneys  offered  only  a  feeble 
and  formal  defense  and  Sergeant  bulli- 
van,  who  made  the  chief  speech  in  his 
behalf,  fainted  away  in  the  middle  of 
it.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  after  an  hour's  deliberation. 

r  .,      When  Sir  Roger  Casement 

was  pronounced  guilty  ot 
high  treason  and  asked 
what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  he  de- 
livered an  eloquent  speech,  from  which, 
since  it  was  addrest  more  to  America 
than  to  the  court,  we  must  quote  some- 
what at  length: 

If  we  Irishmen  are  to  be  hanged  as  mur- 
derers, shot  a~  rebels  and  imprisoned  as 
convicts  just  because  we  love  Ireland,  then 

I    am    proud    indeed    to    stand    here    In    the 
traitor's  dock,  proud  to  he  a  rebel,  glad  to 
my  last  drop  of  hlood  for  the  rebellion, 
bmen   are  told   to   die   for  Flanders, 
Gallipoli,  or   a    patch  of  desert  in   Mi 
potamia,  with  the  promise  that  they  may 
get  home  rule  after  their  death.  But  if  they 
willing  to  lay  down  their  live-   for  their 
native  land  they  are  called  traitors. 
I  protest  against  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  which  i-  not  a  court  of  my  country- 
men. I  protest  against  the  use  of  a  565  year 
old  Engli  b  which  seeks  to  deprive 

I      hman  of  bis  honor  and  life  for  ad- 
hering to  bis  own    people. 

Thai  ation  of  English  rule 

in   Ireland    of  English   made  law     thai    it 

II  of  the  Iri  ifa  peo- 
ple, but  exi  ts  in  defiance  of  their  will  ;  thai 
if    is    a    rule    derived,    not    from    right,    hut 

Co  giV<        no    title;     it 

exei  t   no   empire  over   m  on    and 

(fluent    and     al.  eel  ion         I  |  from     t  In  - 

of  ronepieat,    without    title,    to   the   rea- 

i  nt   and  affection     of  m  ,•  coun- 

i,  in.it   I  appeal. 

We  ■  en    the   i  oni  t  it  utional   army 

refu  'lie   constitutional    govern- 

nt,  arid   w<    were  told  the  flrsl  duty  ol 

l       .,  ■  i  enter  that  army.  If  small 

'•     to     he     the     fir    t     r.,,,    i  >  I  <  •  i  .1 1  i< .  1 1 

1  ii    why   Ireland     hould     bed 

hlood   for  an  |    pi  op!'    hut    her  own. 

If  th.it   he   ■  i    ,m   not    a  bamed 

it    here.    If    the    I  'mom    |       ■  the 

•i, ought     would    lead    to    the    good 

i  .  id  hd  to  the  dai  I     Ide. 

Both  ■•'  'd  tight.  So  I  am  prouder 

in  a   traitoi  than    I 

I    he    to   fill    the    plnee  <,f   my   a 

;bt.    It    i 

thing    to    he    withheld    from     u      of 
than    t  he    i  i:<hi    (,,    lit,     ,,r 


Liebknecht    Dr\  *.*?,  Liebknecht,  the 

socialist  leader,  son  of  the 
sentenced      more      famous      Wiihelm 

Liebknecht,  was  convicted  by  court- 
martial  at  Berlin  of  attempted  high 
treason,  gross  insubordination  and  re- 
sistance. The  maximum  penalty  is  fif- 
teen years  penal  servitude;  the  mini- 
mum is  thirty  months.  The  court  im- 
posed the  minimum  penalty.  He  is  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  army,  but  will  not 
forfeit  his  civil  rights  or  lose  his  seat  in 
the  Reichstag* 

Previous  to  the  war  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Social  Democratic  party  in 
the  Reichstag  had  consistently  opposed 
all  militaristic  measures,  but  during 
the  war  most  of  them  have  given  their 
support  to  the  government  and  voted 
for  the  army  appropriations.  But  Dr. 
Liebknecht  and  a  few  of  his  followers 
refused  to  obey  the  party  caucus  and 
have  become  increasingly  antagonistic 
toward  the  government.  On  Labor  Day, 
May  1,  a  peace  demonstration  was  held 
in  Potsdam  Platz,  at  which  shouts  of 
"Down  with  the  Kaiser!"  were  mingled 
with  "Down  with  the  war!"  A  circular 
distributed  by  the  Liebknecht  social- 
ists contained  such  seditious  language 
as  the  following: 

Poverty  and  misery,  need  and  starvation 
are  ruling  in  Germany.  Belgium,  Poland 
and  Serbia,  whose  hlood  the  vampire  of 
imperialism  is  sucking,  resemble  vast  ceme- 
teries. 

Forward,  let  us  fight  the  government,  let 
us  fight  these  mortal  enemies  of  all  free- 
dom. Let  us  fight  for  everything  which 
means  the  future  and  the  triumph  of  the 
working  classes,  the  future  of  humanity 
and  civilization. 

The  police  broke  up  the  May  meet- 
ing and  arrested,  among  others,  Dr. 
Liebknecht,  who,  it  appears,  offered  re- 
sistance to  arrest.  The  Reichstag  voted 
by  229  to  111  not  to  claim  parlia- 
mentary immunity  for  him. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  one  of  the 
leading  Liberal  papers,  was  recently 
suspended  for  "disturbing  the  uni- 
formity   of    patriotic    enthusiasm"    by 


printing  an  article  claiming  that  the 
trusts  would  like  to  continue  the  war 
in  order  to  make  more  profits. 


Italians  Recover 
Ground 


The    Austrians,    who 


have  for  the  last  six 
weeks  been  steadily 
advancing  down  the  valley  of  the 
Astico,  are  getting  back  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  run.  Within  two  days  after 
their  counter-offensive  had  begun,  the 
Italians  had  regained  a  large  part  of 
their  lost  ground  and  the  Austrians 
were  driven  almost  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Trentino. 

The  Austrian  offensive  began  on 
May  15  with  an  attack  upon  about 
thirty  miles  of  the  front  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Brenta  rivers.  Some 
300,000  picked  and  well  equipt  troops 
had  been  assembled  in  the  Trentino 
mountains  for  this  purpose,  many  of 
them  drawn  from  Serbia  and  Russia. 
An  astonishing  pmount  of  artillery  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Italian  lines, 
over  two  thousand  guns  being  used,  or 
a  hundred  to  the  mile,  for  most  of  the 
front.  Among  these  were  some  sixty  of 
the  30.5-centimeter  (12-inch)  howitzers 
from  the  Austrian  Skoda  Works,  which 
have  really  played  a  more  important 
part  in  the  war  than  the  better  known 
Krupp  42's.  These  were  mounted,  in 
spite  of  their  immense  weight,  on 
trucks  and  caterpillar  wheels  so  as  to 
be  able  to  move  over  mountain  roads. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Austrians  fired 
over  a  million  shells  in  the  first  fort- 
night. 

Before  this  terrific  onslaught  the 
Italians  retired  from  the  mountain 
peaks  and  passes  that  they  had  cap- 
tured on  the  frontier.  The  Austrians 
swept  down  the  slope  into  the  valley  of 
the  Astico  River,  taking  the  fortified 
frontier  towns  of  Asiago  and  Asiero, 
and  it  was  feared  for  a  time  in  Italy 
that  they  would  reach  Vicenza,  only 
20  miles  beyond,  and  even  reach  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic. 
But  while  the  Italians  had  been  pushed 
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back  in  the  center  along  the  Aetico 
River,  thej  had  kept  their  hold  upon 
the  Brenta  Uimt.hi  their  righl  and  the 
\ihjf  River  upon  their  left,  bo  finally 
when  thej  recovered  and  were  able  t" 
make  a  stand  they  were  in  good  posi- 
tion  tu  take  the  offensive.  General 
Cadorna  came  from  the  laonzo  fronl 
tu  take  the  place  of  the  incompei 
Italian  commandei  rroopa  and  guns 
were  rushed  to  the  threatened  sector. 
a  m-w  government  came  into  power 
and  a  new  spirit   pervaded  the  army. 

The  Allies  are  now  working  in  co- 
ordination  instead  of  independently,  as 
in  the  first  year  uf  the  war.  As  soon  as 
it  was  seen  that  the  Austrians  were 
pressing  the  Italians  the  Russians 
launched  a  powerful  offensive  on  the 
Austrian  front  that  drove  them  out  of 
Bukovina  and  threatened  the  recon- 
quest  of  Galicia.  Whether  this  actually 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  any  Austrian 
t  loops  from  the  Italian  front  or  not  is 
uncertain,  but  at  least  it  prevented  the 
sending  of  any  reserves,  and  the  Aus- 
trian line  crumpled  up  before  the 
Italian   attack. 

The  Italian  Alpine  first  troops 
-tunned  a  peak  on  the  right  flank  near 
the  Brenta  on  Saturday,  and  this 
taken,  the  Italians  were  able  to  sweep 
down  behind  the  Austrian  lines,  com- 
pelling- them  to  abandon  their  advanced 
positions.  On  Mount  Cengio,  a  peak  of 
4500  feet  overlooking-  the  Astico  River 
near  Asiero,  the  Italians  concentrated 
700  guns  of  all  calibers  and  kept  up 
the  bombardment  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  cessation.  Early  Sunday 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

■him  26  Italians  regain  Asiago, 
Allies  decide  i"  boycott  German 
trade  in  future, 

Jun\  ';  Italians  regain  Asiero.  Arab 
rebels  take  Medina. 

■//mm     ,'n     Dr.    Karl    Liebknecht    sen 
tenced   to   penal   sen  u  ude   for  i  rea 
son.  President   Wilson  demands  rep- 
I  ion   for  Ausl  rian  attack  on   the 
"Petrolite." 


J  nut 


Sir    Roger    <  'asement    sen 


tenced  to  hang  for  treason.  British 
Government  altogether  abandons 
I  leclaral  i if  I  iondon, 

■hint  .in  French  regain  Thiaumont. 
[talians    start    offensive    on    [sonzo 

River. 

July  /  Russians  take  Kolomea,  a 
railroad  center  of  Galicia,  British 
firing  ;i  million  shells  at  German 
lines. 

July  '  British  and  French  smash 
German  lines  north  and  south  of 
Somme  River,  gaining  two  miles 
and  taking  10,000  prisoners. 


morning,  June  25,  the  Austrians  aban- 
doned Mount  Cengio  and  retreated  thru 
a  narrow  gorge  toward  Asiago.  The 
rout  of  the  Austrians  was  so  complete 
that  the  Italians  were  able  to  use  their 
cavalry  with  terrific  effect  in  following 
them  thru  the  foothills  and  woods. 


The  British 
Attack 


It  was  commonly  assumed 
by  the  outside  commenta- 
tors on  the  war  that  the 
British,  having  had  a  year  and  a  half 
to  raise  and  equip  an  army  in  France, 
would  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  the 
early  spring  to  drive  the  Germans  out 
of  France  and  Belgium,  and  there  has 


been  considerable  criticism  of  the  Brit- 
ish   in    the   same   quarter    fur    their   sup 

posed  reluctance  to  do  their  share  in 
the  war.  Bui  tin'  criticism  was  doubt- 
less unjust,  for  the  operations  of  the 
Allies  in  all  fields  are  now  under  ■ 
general  management  and  the  time 
when   each   shall   begin   its  offensive  ha 

been  settled  by  conferences  of  the  gen- 
eral stall's.  The  British  forces  in  France 
constitute  an  independent  command, 
but  so  closely  coordinated  with  the 
French  as  to  be  virtually  under  the  or- 
ders of  General  .Joffre. 

It  looks  now  as  tho  the  appointed 
time  for  a  combined  attack  upon  'he 
Central  Rowers  from  all  sides  had  come 
at  last.  The  Austrians  are  being  driven 
back  into  Trentino  by  the  Italians  and 
into  Galicia  by  the  Russians.  There  are 
rumors  of  an  attack  upon  Bulgaria  by 
the  French  and  British  at  Salonica  and 
by  the  Rumanians  from  the  other  side. 
The  French,  while  holding  their  own  at 
Verdun,  are  attacking  the  Germans  in 
Champagne.  Last  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  the  British  have  be- 
gun an  energetic  bombardment  of  the 
German  lines  in  front  of  them  from 
the  sea  to  the  Somme. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
is  the  prelude  of  a  drive  or  is  designed 
to  divert  the  German  forces  to  this 
field.  No  infantry  assaults  on  a  large 
scale  have  yet  been  undertaken,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  point  on  the 
sixty  mile  line  between  Ypres  and  Al- 
bert the  British  intend  to  strike,  but 
their  shell  fire  has  been  extremely 
searching  and  severe,  covering  not 
merely  the  front  lines,  but  the  reserves. 
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ALABAMA:  Other  cities  thru- 
out  this  state  have  been  watch- 
ing with  interest  the  outcome  in 
the  courts  of  the  case  of  the 
"liquor  inspection  ordinance"  of 
Birmingham.  This  ordinance, 
passed  by  the  City  Commission 
last  February,  required  that 
every  package  of  liquor  shipped 
into  Birmingham  be  taken  be- 
fore the  City  Liquor  Inspector, 
who  was  to  charge  50  cents  for 
inspecting  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  has  now  de- 
cided against  the  ordinance,  hold- 
ing that  it  conflicts  with  the 
policy  of  the  state  as  exprest 
in  the  laws  which  permit  the 
importation  of  certain  stipulated 
quantities  of  intoxicants,  inas- 
much as  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  inspection  would  lay  an  addi- 
tional, if  not  prohibitory,  burden 
upon  the  importer. 

CONNECTICUT:  Litigation 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  tungsten  mine  at  Trumbull 
is  producing  from  $2000  to 
$4000  worth  of  this  mineral 
daily  and  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  mine  was  opened,  some 
eighteen  years  ago.  it  is  paying 
a  profit.  There  are  many  other 
known  deposits  of  tungsten  in 
Connecticut,  and  land  owners  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  are 
digging  around  in  the  hope  of 
getting  into  the  game  while  the 
stakes  arc  high.  Tungsten  is 
now  worth  about  $6000  a  ton. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 
Altbo  the  alleys  of  Washington 
have  been  paved,  provided  with 
era  and  water  mains  and  are 
cleaned  and  lighted  as  the 
streets  of  the  city  are.  it  has 
been  found  that  the  disease  and 
death  rates  remain  exceptionally 
high  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
small,  ill- ventilated  alley  build- 
ing:-. Congress  has  therefore 
enacted  a  law  providing  that 
after  July  1.  1918,  no  alley 
building  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia may  be  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing. To  meet  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple now  living  in  these  buildings 
the  Ellen  Wilson  home-  are  to 
be  built  by  a  company  limited 
to  .">  per  cent  dividends.  The 
bouses  .'.ill  be  not  only  sanitary, 

i  abundant  light  and  air.  but 

will  be  attractive  in  appearance 
.-.<:  in  arrangement. 

FLORIDA:  Report!  concerning 
the  municipal  market  which 

nti .   opened  in  Jacksonville 

tb  a  grand  celebration  are  not 

very    encouraging,    it    is        'i 

there  are  too  few  truck   farmers 

near     the     city     to     <  Mate     very 

[)      competition,      and      that. 

many  of  them  have  regular  city 

take  their  entire 

product    I'.-  farmers 

the    time    spent    in    waiting 

for  custom)  rs  at  the  market  ana 
the    trouble    of    dickering 
then    are    not    recompensed    by 

the  'tail 

-  r i < J    those    paid    to    them 
'tie  defllei  n,   Moreover,  many 
villing   to    pi 

little  more  for  the  convenience 

of  having  their  (Jealei     come  for 

ord'  ,e„,  by  telephone 

ti,e  good 

opma    i  *  peach, 

'  gfli  'led    by    noi  n  v    us 

•»     in     the     7/orl'l 

from    home    Qu- 
it   fylt'bl 


incorporated  in  1012,  began  its 
systematic  efforts  to  create  new 
markets  for  it.  Last  year  the 
exchange  had  not  only  trebled 
the  number  of  its  customer 
cities,  but  had  sold  4500  car- 
loads in  competition  with  25,- 
000  carloads  from  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas.  It  is  reported 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
peach  growers  in  Georgia  will 
be  members  of  the  exchange 
this  year. 

KENTUCKY:  The  longest  con- 
tinuous train  service  route  in 
the  world  is  contemplated  by  the 
connection  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road with  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  at  Paducah,  in 
this  state.  These  railroads  have 
jointly  petitioned  the  city  for 
right  of  way  to  make  the  con- 
nection and  to  build  shops, 
yards  and  terminals  there. 
When  the  connection  is  made 
continuous  service  will  be  estab- 
lished between  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  and  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 

MICHIGAN:  Other  cities  in 
this  state  are  deeply  interested 
in  Detroit's  effort  to  control  its 
own  public  utilities.  The  Michi- 
gan State  Telephone  Company 
recently  applied  to  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  for  per- 
mission to  install  metered  serv- 
ice in  Detroit,  whereupon  the 
Detroit  Common  Council,  acting 
on  advice  of  Corporation  Coun- 
sel Dingeman,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance fixing  rates  which  the  tele- 
phone company  may  charge  in 
the  city.  Now  the  question  as  to 
the  city's  right  to  do  this  is  to 
be  taken  to  the  courts.  It  is  said 
that  if  Detroit  wins  its  case 
every  city  in  the  state  will  fol- 
low its  lead,  leaving  the  state 
commission  with  very  little  to 
do  and  hardly  any  power. 

MISSISSIPPI:  Most  people  in 
that  large  area  of  this  state 
which  is  subject  to  inundation 
from  the  .Mississippi  River  are 
rejoiced    by   a   recent   decision   of 

the     United     States     Supreme 

Court,  holding  that  the  con- 
struction of  levees  is  not  to  be 
classed     as     the     reclamation     of 

private  lands,  and  that  there- 
fore the  government  can  freely 

take  such  land-  as  are  necessary 
for     the     Construction     of    level's. 

The  case  went   up  from  Missis- 
sippi,    but     the     decision     alle.ts 
many    other    suits    from     Louisi- 
ana,   Tenne    ee    and    Arkan 
aimed  at  the  .Mi    I    ippj   River 

Commission,  in  which  damages 
are     claimed     for     the     value     of 

lands  -'<  taken. 

MISSOURI:    Rivalry   bet 

i  a i  e  i  nown  as  the  "<  lollege 

R  ile"  and  the  '•Southern 
Route"    i       developing    tWO    excel- 

lent   big]  aero      thi     state 

from  St.  i.oui    to  Kansas  City. 

moi  '■  northerly  route,  which 

'  hai  lei ,  Fulton, 

Columbia,     Boonville,     Fayette, 

.Mai    hall     and      Lexington,      was 

oi  Iginalh     cho  pn    by    the    No 
tional  '  'id  Ti  all  ■  Road  A  soeia- 

tion  a-  the  Mi  oiii  i  link  "I  the 
great  tr  an  con  t  men  I ,.  I  trail,  but. 
the     people     along     the     Sool  hl'l  n 

routi  h  p. i    •     thru  t 

ton       |.     .  ■    ..,,    <  llifol  in. i, 

Hedalia  and   Win  r  l  n  -bur  g,  claim 


to  be  working  faster  and  mak- 
ing a  better  highway.  They  have 
therefore  petitioned  to  have 
theirs  declared  the  official  route. 

MONTANA:  Not  only  every 
city,  but  nearly  every  town  and 
village  in  this  state,  has  a  well 
organized  commercial  club  or 
chamber  of  commerce,  each 
working  to  push  its  community 
ahead  of  some  rival.  The  result 
is  that  many  improvements  are 
being  made  thruout  the  state.  A 
number  of  the  clubs  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  experts, 
not  only  because  of  what  they 
know  about  community  build- 
ing, but  also  because  it  has  been 
found  that  people  respond  much 
more  readily  to  the  suggestions 
of  an  outsider  than  to  those  of 
their  neighbors. 

NEBRASKA:  Many  manufac- 
turers in  this  state  have  closed 
their  factory  doors  against  in- 
vestigators sent  out  by  the 
numerous  "welfare"  organiza- 
tions. The  State  Labor  Bureau 
makes  ample  provision  for  the 
inspection  of  factories,  and  the 
manufacturers  say  they  have 
been  gracious  to  these  investiga- 
tors as  long  as  they  can  afford 
to  be,  since  their  visits  have  be- 
come so  frequent  as  to  disturb 
the  orderly  process  of  manufac- 
turing. 

NEVADA:  A  decided  move- 
ment is  noticed  in  this  state  to- 
ward the  breaking  up  of  large 
holdings  of  land  for  farming  and 
the  adoption  of  more  intensive 
methods  on  smaller  acreage.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  no  one 
could  support  a  family  on  less 
than  100  acres,  but  the  Euro- 
pean farmers  who  have  settled 
in  various  parts  of  Nevada  have 
shown  that  this  is  a  long  way 
from  truth.  A  notable  example 
of  the  intensive  method  is  that 
of  a  Belgian  who,  on  a  single 
acre  of  land  near  Reno,  has,  for 
eighteen  years,  made  an  average; 
annual  net  profit  of  more  than 
SI  TOO.  rearing  and  educating  a 
family  of  eight  children  besides 
supporting  his  father-in-law  and 
mother-in-law.    The     American 

farmers  here  are  beginning  to 
harn    these   better   methods. 

OKLAHOMA:  As  a  result  of 
Governor  Williams'  insistence, 
loans  are  now  made  to  farmers 
from  the  school  rand  department 
in  from  live  to  ten  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  applications. 
Formerly  it  took  from  three  to 

six  months.  Since  it  is  now  ac- 
complished in  about  the  same 
time     required     by     most     loan 

agencies,    the    state    has    become 

a     formidable     competitor,     its 

money   being  lent   at   lower   rates 

oi  interest  t hat  t hose  demand- 
ed  bj    the  private  agencies. 

OREGON:  Before  the  Euro- 
pean war  began  this  state  ap- 
propriated $60,000  for  experi- 
ment in  Max  product  ion.  The 
In    t  of  1  bene  was  made  on  slate 

land,    pri  i  inert   from   the   pen! 
tentiary  producing  several  bun 
tons  of  Ihi  k.    Last    winter 

l  In      Max     wii       le   ted    at    a    plant 

I'd  by  the  state,  the  result 
being  so  encouraging  thai  1 1 
■  i  1 1  commercial  bodies  have 
|oined  in  planting  800  acres 
tin  vein-  under  the  supervi  Ion 
oi  a   Belgian   Sax  expert    Tin 

year,    too,     the    |tat0,    in    I'  ad    of 


using   its   own    land    and    convict 

labor,  is  employing  its  fund  to 
pay  a  fixed  amount  per  ton  to 
farmers  who  contract  to  raise 
flax.  It  is  expected  that  with 
this  cooperation  of  the  state, 
the  commercial  interests  and  the 
farmers,  a  definite  commercial 
production  will  be  established 
by  next  year. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  Definite 

steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  large  ship- 
building yards  in  Charleston. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the 
dream  of  business  men  of  that 
city  that  opportunity  would  be 
presented  for  the  upbuilding 
there  of  some  manufacturing 
industry  which  would  at  once 
promise  profit  to  its  investors 
and  give  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  skilled  workmen.  It 
is  now  believed  that  opportunity 
has  come.  It  is  said  that  every 
ship-building  establishment  in 
this  country  is  turning  away 
orders,  and  that  the  demand  for 
ships  is  just  beginning.  Charles- 
ton's location  on  the  coast,  her 
beautiful  harbor  and  her  prox- 
imity to  materials  which  enter 
into  ship-building  give  her  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  industry. 

VERMONT:  Officials  of  this 
state  and  those  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  busy  preparing  for  the 
case  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
July  to  determine  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  states. 
This  controversy  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  year  1792.  It 
became  acute  when  the  New 
Hampshire  Boundary  Line 
Commission  reported  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature 
last  winter,  fixing  the  boundary 
at  high  water  mark  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  would  give  to  New 
•Hampshire  much  valuable  prop- 
erty now  paying  taxes  in  Ver- 
mont. The  Vermont  contention 
is  that  the  line  should  be  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  water  at  its 
average  and  mean  stage  during 
the  year. 

WISCONSIN:  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  that  the  Wisconsin  law 
revoking  the  charters  of  foreign 
corporations  which  remove  cases 
from  the  state  courts  to  those 
of  the  United  States  is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  particular  cases 
involved  were  those  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  and  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 
\\  hi'-h  state  officials  had  ap- 
pealed from  adverse  decisions  in 
federal  district  courts.  ' 

WYOMING:  The  people  and 
officials  of  i ids  slate  are  greatly 
exercized    over    an     ultimatum 

I  aid  to  have  been  issued  by  I  he 
distributing  agents  of  the  Mid- 
west   Refining  <  lompany    to  l  he 

effect     thai    "Wyoming    can    take 

the  grade  of  gasoline  we  care  t<> 

give     m-     go     will t."     II     is 

claimed    that    the   gasoline  dis- 
tributed in   Wyoming  Is  far  In 
ferioi  to  the  requirements  <>f  t  he 
i  late   law::,   it    is  predicted   that 
i »f  i he  first  acts  of  the  next 

lature      will      he     the     e.lab 
0     in,,  nl      ol      a     state  owned     re 

finery,  to  reduce  prices  and  t  > 
Improve  quality. 


FORBEAR    OR    FIGHT? 

BY  DAVID   STARR   JORDAN 
AND   JOSEPH    G.  CANNON 


SOMETHING  BETTER 
THAN  INTERVENTON 

BY   PRESIDENT  JORDAN 

THE  situation  in  Mexico  today  is  about  as  bad  as 
it  can  be.  It  admits  no  exaggeration.  Lawlessness, 
murder,  robbery,  starvation,  ignorance,  hatred, 
national  bankruptcy,  military  arrogance,  priestly  domi- 
nation, intemperance,  lust,  disease  and  vice  are  ram- 
pant and  unchecked.  Conditions  could  grow  worse  only 
by  intensification  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  evils. 

Of  the  various  Mexican  leaders,  our  Administration, 
acting  in  connection  with  South  American  authorities, 
has  chosen  to  recognize  one  as  the  de  facto  head  of  the 
national  government.  How  firmly  seated  this  first  chief 
may  be  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  national  paper 
money  of  Mexico  is  rated  at  two  cents  per  peso,  single 
dollar  bills  at  five  cents. 

In  so  far  as  Carranza  has  any  authority  at  all  it  is 
derived  from  his  recognition  at  Washington  and  else- 
where. His  pledges  can  be  worth  little  while  his  life  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  soldiers  who  command  him. 

It  is  natural  that  some  of  these  variegated  evils 
should  overflow  across  the  long  boundary  which  joins 
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Mexico  to  the  United  States.  It  takes  the  form  of  vice 
and  misery,  which  we  do  not  notice,  and  of  robbery 
and  murder,  which  we  do.  The  attack  on  Columbus,  led 
by  an  untamed  Indian,  with  potential  power  and  po- 
tential virtues,  but  now  crazed  and  irresponsible,  stirred 
the  whole  nation.  Minor  atrocities  on  both  sides  had  not 
been  wanting,  but  this  one  stood  out  supreme.  The  story 
of  the  pursuit  of  Villa,  the  encounter  at  Carrizal,  and 
the  well  foreseen  futility  of  Carranza  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge. 

The  attacks  on  our  border  are  not  due  to  Mexican  ar- 
rogance or  power,  but  to  ignorance  and  weakness.  If 
our  sole  purpose  is  to  put  an  end  to  these,  it  will  require 
no  great  increase  of  armament  and  no  dependence  on  the 
cooperation  of  Carranza.  It  would  be  largely  a  police 
matter,  though  on  a  big  scale.  What  is  our  duty  toward 
Mexico  as  her  next  neighbor  and  nearest  friend?  First, 
it  is  plain  that  in  whatever  we  do  we  must  consider 
first  the  welfare  of  Mexico,  and  second,  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  without  a  suggestion  of  profit  or  revenge.  If 
we  decide  that  some  form  of  intervention  is  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  Mexico,  we  should  carefully  con- 
sider the  possible  methods.  There  are  other  methods  bet- 
ter than  military  intervention.  This  of  itself  does  not 
lead  anywhere  and  it  is  never  possible  to  dissociate  it 
from  atrocities,  from  swashbuckling,  and  from  military 
glory,  that  sham  of  the  ages,  already  rearing  itself  in 
our  national  councils. 

To  intervene  in  behalf  of  humanity  demands  a  clean 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  made  clear 
that  we  seek  no  Mexican  territory,  no  indemnities,  no 
concessions,  no  feeding  of  the  vultures  which  already 
swarm  along  the  feverish  border. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  intervention  by  force  of  arms 
is  necessary.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  can  be  avoided, 
but  I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  it  can  be.  I  see 
many  signs  of  a  coming  regeneration  when  armed  bands 
cease  to  oppress,  schools  arise,  and  there  are  movements 
toward  agrarian  freedom  and  release  from  cruel  ex- 
ploitation. All  this  to  be  effective  must  be  without  viol- 
lence.  Force  means  only  the  killing  of  young  men,  enough 
that  the  rest  may  be  terrorized  or  paralyzed.  In  itself 
it  will  accomplish  nothing.  Schools,  sanitation,  justice, 
science  must  follow  close  behind  it,  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines, else  it  represents  mere  waste  and  brutality.  Mex 
ico  needs  all  these  elements.  The  lack  of  them  is 
the  cause  of  her  evil  plight.  It  is  obvious  thai  we 
should  not  "make  war"  on  Mexico  except  as  w..- 
may  come  as  an  incident  in  higher  purposes.  It  is 
clear  that  we  should  not  seek  a  pretext  for  war 
nor  make  war  on  any  "pretext."  Only  the  lav 
need    would   justify    intervention,    and    the   aim    and 

method  is  not  to  tight,  but  to  intervene.  Should  war  en- 
sue it  should  be  because  we  cannot  help  it.  not  because 

We  trust   it  as  a  method  o(  civilisation. 

We  should  not  make  war  on  the   Mexican   people  he 

cause  o\'  the  crazy  raid  on  Columbus,  nor  on  account  of 
the  clash  at  Carriial,  nor  on  account  o(  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  justifiable  no  doubt,  o(  refugees  along  the  bor- 
der,  nor  on   account  of   the  •"feeling*'  at    I'M    1'aso.    nor 

because  Carransa,   Impotenl    and   impecunious,   n 
points  us  h\    word  or  deed  when  our  troops  without 

lanction   Of   international   law    are  encamped   in    Me\ 
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Our  duty  is  to  guard  our  own  border,  to  guard  our 
own  actions,  to  respect  the  spirit  of  our  own  "cooling  off 
treaties"  and  to  make  no  instantaneous  plunge  into 
war.  If  we  must  send  our  soldiers  to  Mexico  City  we 
should  not  excuse  ourselves  by  mention  of  Carranza 
or  Villa,  and  we  should  allow  no  local  pretext  to  serve 
as  our  justification. 

As  the  present  evils  in  Mexico  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated, so  with  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  an  attempt 
to  correct  them  by  force.  This  would  confuse  our  politi- 
cal and  social  life  for  half  a  century.  It  would  involve  in- 
terminable difficulties,  and  if  we  failed  to  remember  our 
loftiest  purpose,  it  would  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
first  Mexican  war,  which  has  stood  as  a  blot  on  the 
history  of  the  republic  for  the  past  seventy  years. 

And,  further,  whatever  our  action  we  should  seek  the 
approval  and  sympathy  of  the  great  republics  of  South 
America.  Our  duty  in  Mexico  is,  in  a  degree,  their  duty 
as  well.  The  arbitration  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1848 
provides  that  in  all  justiciable  disputes  arbitration 
offered  by  either  nation  shall  be  accepted  with  no  re- 
prisals, aggression  or  hostility  till  the  government  re- 
garding itself  aggrieved  shall  have  considered  maturely 
the  matter  of  arbitration. 

Have  we  lost  our  heads  under  the  spell  of  mobiliza- 
tion ?  Shall  we  too  make  scraps  of  paper  of  solemn  agree- 
ments? "The  repudiation  of  treaties  inconvenient  to 
keep,"  said  William  the  Silent,  "leaves  nothing  certain 
in  the  world." 

El  Paso,  Texas 

WE   ARE   AT   WAR 
WITH    MEXICO 

BY  SPEAKER   CANNON 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  sooner  we  stop  calling  the 
present  situation  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  an  emergency,  and  recognize  that  there  is 
now  and  has  been  for  months  a  state  of  war,  and  that 
the  sooner  we  say  so  in  plain  words  and  go  in  there 
and  clean  the  situation  up  by  restoring  peace  and  order, 
the  better  off  we  will  be. 

From    newspaper   reports    it    appears   that   shipload 

after  shipload  of  ammunition  is  still  going  into  Vera 

Cruz  and  other  Mexican  ports;  and  under  international 

law  we  cannot  stop  such  shipments  from  other  countries 

than  our  own  without  a  declaration  of  war  and  a  block- 

of  Mexico,  but  such  shipments  should  be  stopped  at 

whatever  hazard  because,  under  whatever  name  or  rec- 

ition,  the  de   facto  government  is  anarchy  in  fact. 

Before  a  great  while  I  apprehend  that  Congress  will 

adjourn,  and  I  hope  to  God  before  we  do  adjourn  that 

action  will  be  taken  by  this  Congress — positive  action, 

manly  action— that  will  tend  to  wipe  out  the  present 

ditions  of  Mexico  on  our  southern  border;  and  not 

only  soothing  syrup,  not  only  procrastination,  but,  as 

k  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  patriotic 

people,  it  will  he  done  thoroly  SO  thai,  we  will  not  have 

to  meet,  a  .similar  condition   twelve  months  from   now, 

or  twelve,  •.•<•;, rs  from  now. 

The   pre  ent  situation   is  this:   There  are  eighteen 

idred    miles — two-thirds    of    it,      uh..f.ant  ially,    being 

ithern  boundary  of  the  state  ol  Texa      that  need 

protection.  It.  I  ilutely  patent  thai  things  have  been 

i  had  to  worse  down  there    [nee  Huerta  was 

out.  of  -.  It.  took  ;i  year  to  put  him  out,  with  a 

hip     between     the      Pre    ident.     of      the      I 'mted 

and  Villa  and  Carranza    Finall)   they  put  that 
idit  out,  and  ins  much  ;>     It  took  that  long  to  put 

out.  i  gues  i  he  had  some  red  blood  in  his  vein.. 
When  I  put  out,  then  the  copartnership  was  dis 
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solved,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time,  after  great  con- 
sideration, Villa  became  the  unworthy  bandit  and  the 
other  bandit,  Carranza,  was  recognized  as  the  de  facto 
government  and  we  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  from 
that  day  until  this.  They  are  just  bandits  there,  whether 
it  is  Carranza,  or  Zapata,  or  Villa. 

I  mean  that  I  would  go  in  there  for  the  benefit  of 
civilization,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  unfortunate  population  in  Mexico,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for 
our  peace  and  comfort.  If  I  had  supreme  power  I  would 
go  into  Mexico,  not  as  an  excuse.  I  would  go  into  Mex- 
ico  and  have  the  manhood  to  say  that  we  cannot  have 
permanent  peace,  that  you  cannot  be  protected  in  Mex- 
ico, that  we  cannot  be  protected  in  the  United  States, 
until  there  is  set  up  in  Mexico  a  government,  a  military 
government,  a  government  of  force  to  start  with ;  and 
then  after  setting  up  a  government  of  that  kind,  let  it 
be  administered  until  a  Mexican  is  found  who  is  strong 
enough  to  maintain  order,  in  that  country.  I  would  sup- 
port that  government,  for  we  have  got  to  keep  law  and 
order;  and  I  would  see  that  there  is  written  into  their 
government  law  the  assurance  that  when  in  the  full- 
of  time — God  knows  how  long — they  are  compe- 
tent, for  self-government  they  shall  have  it;  that  if  they 
do  not,  maintain  law  and  order  the  United  States  shall 
ntain  law  and  order.  I  would  have  this  war  proceed  in 

ico  until  we  can  have  permanent  conditions  that 
will  guarantee  their  protection  and  security. 

I  would  have  action  now  that  would  protect  so  far 

can  protect  the  Regular  Army  and  the  militia,  over 

hundred  thousand  strong      oui    best,  Mood,  going  in 

i  here  not  properly  armed    to  meet  the  bandits  who  have 
been  buying  our  munitions  to  shoot  our  boys  with. 
Washington,  it.  ('. 


FOUR    WHALES 

BY  ROY  CHAPMAN  ANDREWS 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  fust  duty 
of  a  whale  is  to  be  large  the 
blue  whale  Is,  then,  the  most  BUC- 
sful    whale,    for    it    is    the    larf 

creature  which  has  ever  existed  on 
the  earth  or  in  its  waters.  Even  tii 

extinct  giant  reptiles,  the  Dinosaurs, 
which  splashed  along  the  borders  of 

the  inland  seas  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  3,000,000  years  ago,  could 
not  approach  a  blue  whale  either  in 
length  or  weight. 

In  1903  a  blue  whale  was  weighed 
in  sections  at  Newfoundland.  The 
animal  was  seventy-eight  feet  long, 
thirty-rive  feet  around  the  shoul- 
ders, the  head  was  nineteen  feet  in 
length  and  the  tail  sixteen  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  The  total  weight  was  sixty- 
three  tons.  The  flesh  weighed  forty 
tons,  the  blubber  eight  tons,  the 
blood,  viscera  and  baleen  seven  tons, 
and  the  bones  eight  tons.  Exagger- 
ated accounts  of  the  size  of  blue 
whales  are  current  even  in  reputable 
books  on  natural  history, 
but  the  largest  specimen 
which  has  yet  been  actual- 
ly measured  and  recorded 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  feet  long,  stranded 
a  few  years  ago  upon  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand;  it 
must  have  weighed  at 
least  seventy-five  tons. 

Whales  are  able  to  at- 
tain such  an  enormous 
size  because  their  bodies 
are  supported  by  the  wa- 
ter in  which  they  live.  A 
bird  is  limited  to  the 
weight  which  its  wings 
can  bear  up  in  the  air.  A 
land  animal,  if  it  becomes 
too  large,  cannot  hold  its 
body  off  the  ground  or 
readily  move  about,  and 
is  doomed  to  certain  de- 
struction. But  a  whale  has 
to  face  none  of  these 
problems  and  can  grow 
without  restraint. 

Because  whales  live  in  a 
supporting  medium  their 
young  are  of  enormous 
size  at  birth,  in  some  in- 
stances the  calf  being  al- 
most half  the  length  of  its 
mother.  I  once  took  a 
twenty-five  foot  baby 
which  weighed  about  eight 
tons  from  an  eighty-foot 
blue  whale. 

Whale  meat  is  coarse 
grained  and  tastes  some- 
thing like  venison,  but 
has  a  flavor  peculiarly  its 
own.  I  have  eaten  it  for 
many   days   in  succession 

r><; 


Tin-  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  recently  sent  its  Assist- 
ant Curator  of  Mammals,  Mr.  An- 
drews,  already  famous  as  a  natur- 
alist   ouit   explOTt  r,    at    the    head   of 

a     urie    expedition     into    western 

ami  southern  China.  Tiro  years 
ago  Mr.  Andrews  made  a  similar 
exploration    of    the    Korean    jungle, 

discovered    an    unknown    lake    in 

central  Korea,  anil  u\is  gone  so 
long  that  his  death  was  reported 
in  this  country.  He  has  tieice  cir- 
cled the  globe  in  his  search  for  tro- 
phies  for  the  Museum.  His  most 
famous  exploit  was  the  discoreri/ 
and  capture  of  the  killer  whale 
of  the  Orient.  Mr.  Andrews  con- 
tributed an  article  on  "The  Shore 
Whalers"  to  The  Indcpendoit  for 
December    1J,    11)15.— THE    EDITOR. 


and  found  it  not  only  palatable  but 
healthful.  In  fact,  a  chemical  anal- 
ysis  shows   it   to   contain   about   98 


WHEN  A  BLUE  WHALE  IS  BORED 
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per     cent     of     digestible     material, 
whereas    ordinary    beef    has    seldom 

more  khan  93  per  cent. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  preju- 
dice prevents  it  from  being  eaten  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  could  not,  of 
course,  be  sent  fresh  to  the  large 
cities,  but  canned  in  the  Japanese 
fashion,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  much 
of  the  beef  and  other  tinned  foods 
now  on  sale  in  our  markets. 

Since  a  whale  breathes  air,  when 
it  is  below  the  surface  the  breath 
must  be  held,  for  if  water  should  be 
taken  into  the  lungs  the  animal  would 
drown.  Thus  as  soon  as  a  cetacean 
comes  to  the  surface  its  breath  is  ex- 
pelled and  a  fresh  supply  inhaled  be- 
fore it  again  goes  down.  The  breath 
which  has  been  held  in  the  lungs  for 
a  considerable  time  under  pressure 
is  highly  heated  and,  as  it  is  forcibly 
expelled  into  the  colder  outer  air,  it 
condenses,  forming  a  column  of 
steam.  A  similar  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  person  if  on 
a  frosty  morning  the 
breath  is  suddenly  blown 
from  the  mouth. 

That  whales  spout  out 
of  the  blow-holes  water 
which  has  been  taken  in 
thru  the  mouth  is  prob- 
ably more  widely  believed 
than  any  other  popular 
misconception.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  such  a  perform- 
ance would  be  impossible 
because  a  whale's  nostrils 
do  not  open  into  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  as  do  those 
of  a  man,  and  the  animal 
is  not  able  to  "breathe 
thru  its  mouth"  as  can 
ordinary  land  mammals. 

Whales  are  classified 
into  two  groups:  those 
with  teeth,  of  which  the 
sperm  whale  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  those  which 
have  "whalebone,"  or  ba- 
leen, instead  of  teeth.  The 
whalebone  consists  of 
thin,  horny  plates  and 
hangs  from  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  in  two  parallel 
rows;  it  is  a  growth  from 
the  skin  much  like  the 
claws.   Anger  or  toe  nails 

of  land   mammals.    Bach 

plate  is  roughly  triangu- 
lar, being  wide  at  the  base 
and  narrow  at  the  tip,  and 
has  the  inner  edges  fra\  ed 
out  into  long  fibers;  these 

hair-like  bristles  form  a 

thick  mat  insi  d  e  the 
mouth  and  thus  the  small 
shrimp  and  other  min,. 
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food  upon  which  the  ba- 
leen whales  feed  are 
strained  out  and  eaten. 

All  the  baleen  whales 
eat  small  crustaceans  and 
especially  a  little  red 
shrimp,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long.  These 
minute  animals  float  in 
great  masses,  sometimes 
near  the  surface,  but  often 
several  fathoms  below  it, 
and  the  movements  of  the 
whales  are  very  largely 
determined  by  their  posi- 
tion and  abundance. 

In  feeding,  the  whale 
starts  forward  at  good 
speed,  then  opens  its 
mouth  and  takes  in  a 
great  quantity  of  water 
containing  numbers  of 
shrimp,  turns  on  its  side 
and  brings  the  ponderous 
lower  jaw  upward,  closing 
the  mouth.  The  great,  soft 
tongue,  filling  the  space 
between  the  rows  of  ba- 
leen, forces  out  the  water 
in  streams,  leaving  only 
the  little  shrimp  which 
have  been  strained  out  by 
the  bristles  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  whalebone 
plates.  The  quantity  of 
shrimp  eaten  by  a  single 
whale  is  enormous. 

Probably  no  animal  of 
ancient  or  modern  times 
could  equal  the  strength 
of  a  blue  whale.  I  have 
heard  many  stories  of  the 
almost  incredible  way  in 
which  these  animals  can 
pull,  but  was  at  first  inclined  to  doubt 
them.  Later,  when  I  saw  a  blue  whale 
which  had  a  harpoon  buried  between 
the  shoulders  drag  the  ship,  with  en- 
gines at  full  speed  astern,  thru  the 
water  almost  as  tho  it  had  been  a 
rowboat,  I  began  to  listen  with  more 
respect. 

The  finback,  closely  related  to  the 
blue  whale,  has  been  called  the  "grey- 
hound of  the  sea,"  for  its  long,  slen- 
der body  if  built  on  the  lines  of  a 
racing  yacht,  and  the  animal  can  sur- 
l  the  peed  of  the  fastest  ocean 
liner.  Its  upper  parti  are  dark  gray, 

'ding  Into  beautiful  light  gray  on 
the  and  pure  white  below.  It  is 

distributed  ipecie  and  is 
frequently  seen  from  the  deck  of 
transatlantic  steamships. 

Like  the  finback,  the  humpback  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  large 
whales,  and  to  me  li  the  most  Inter- 

•  of  all,  partly  becau  ■  <■  its  hah- 

ean  be  more,  easily  studied  than 
those  of  the  other  member    of 

family.    I'  .mum    lize    il    Under 

fif'  feet,  but  Its  body  is  thick 


A  KOREAN   WHALING-VESSEL  WITH  A  FINBACK  CATCH 


JAPANESE  "CUTTERS"  DRAGGING  IN  A  HUGE  HUMPBACK 


and  heavy,  with  enormous  side  fins 
or  flippers,  which  are  invariably  en- 
crusted with  barnacles  and  crab-like 
crustaceans  called  "whale  lice." 

The  humpback  is  a  very  playful 
whale,  and  there  is  never  a  dull  mo- 
ment when  one  is  being  hunted,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  the 
animal's  next  move  will  be.  He  may 
dash  along  the  surface  with  his  enor- 
mous mouth  wide  open,  stand  upon 
his  head  and  "lobtail,"  throwing  up 
clouds  of  spray  with  smashing  blows 
of  his  flukes,  or  launch  his  forty-ton 
body  into  the  air  as  tho  shot  from  a 
submarine  catapult.  This,  which  is 
called  "breaching,"  is  probably  his 
'     pectacular  performance. 

Tho  first  time  I  saw  a  whale 
breach  was  while  hunting  off  the 
Vancouver  Island  coast.  We  had 
"raised"  a  humpback's  spout  half  a 
mile  away  and  ran  up  close  before; 
the  animal  sounded.  It  seemed  cer- 
tain  that  he  would    rise   again    and, 

with  engines  stopped,  the  ship  rolled 

slowly  from  side  to  side  in  the  swell. 

The   silence   wa     intense   and    our 


nerves     strained     to     the 
breaking  point. 

Ten  minutes  dragged 
by;  then,  without  a  sound 
of  warning,  the  floor  of 
the  ocean  seemed  to  rise 
and  a  mountainous  black 
body,  dripping  with  foam, 
heaved  upward  almost 
over  our  heads.  It  paused 
an  instant,  then  fell  side- 
ways to  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  vortex  of  green  wa- 
ter. 

With  the  camera  ready 
in  my  hands  I  stared  at 
the  thing.  It  might  have 
been  an  eruption  of  a  sub- 
marine volcano  or  a  wa- 
ter spout — I  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  pho- 
tographing either.  Even 
the  nerves  of  Sorenson, 
the  harpooner,  were  shak- 
en, and  he  clung  weak- 
ly to  the  gun  without  a 
move  to  use  it.  The  whale 
had  dropt  back  scarcely 
twenty  feet  away;  if  it 
had  fallen  in  the  other  di- 
rection the  vessel  would 
have  been  crushed  like  an 
egg-shell  beneath  its  forty 
tons  of  weight.  Never 
since  then  have  I  known 
of  a  whale  breaching  so 
close  to  a  ship,  altho  they 
have  frequently  come  out 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 

But  of  all  strange  ani- 
mals in  the  sea,  the  sperm 
whale  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary.  Its  head, 
which  occupies  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire body,  is  rectangular  in  shape  and 
contains  an  immense  tank  filled  with 
liquid  oil  known  as  "spermaceti."  It 
is  only  necessary  to  cut  an  opening 
in  the  "case,"  as  this  portion  of  the 
head  is  called,  and  dip  out  ten  or  fif- 
teen barrels  of  oil.  Ambergris,  used 
as  a  fixative  for  perfumes,  is  found 
in  diseased  sperm  whales. 

The  sperm  whale  is  a  lover  of 
warm  currents  which  favor  the  giant 
squid  and  cuttlefish  upon  which  it 
lives.  The  squid  reaches  a  length  of 
twenty  feet  or  more,  and  the  whale 
sometimes  has  terrific  battles  with 
its  huge  prey,  the  tentacles  of  which, 
armed  with  deadly  suckers,  tear  long 
gashes  in  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
snout,  leaving  white  scars  criss- 
crossed in  every  direction.  But  no 
creature  that  swims  is  a  match  for 
the  sperm  whale's  seventy  tons  of 
bone  and  flesh  and  its  great  lower 
jaw  armed  with  heavy  teeth.  Even 
the  killer  whales,  the  "wolves  of  the 
"  leave  the  sperm  unmolested. 
New  York  City 


A   TOWN    THAT   CARES 

WIIAI     llli:   SI' i  KIT  OFTHE   MIDDLE  WEST  MEANS   IN  ONE  IOWA  TOWN 

BY  MARY  LEAL  HARKNESS 


Ia.m  put  down  on  programs  and 
hotel  registers  as  a  resident  of  a 
city  far  removed  geographically 
and  spiritually  from  the  Middle 
West;  but  the  place  which  my  heart 

still  calls  home  is  a  town  in  south- 
eastern Iowa.  I  return  to  it  for  a  part 
of  every  summer,  and  among  its 
many  good  things — what  I  think  the 
superlative  of  them  all — is  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 

A  distinguished  New  York  editor 
who  visited  Fairfield  last  summer, 
expressing  great  admiration  for  the 
town,  asked  me  if  it  were  not  an  un- 
usual one.  It  is  not  so  unusual,  espe- 
cially in  its  "improvements"  and  gen- 
eral comeliness  of  appearance,  as  he 
imagined  in  his  surprize  at  its  differ- 
ence from  what,  I  regret  to  say, 
even  the  most  civilized  New  Yorker 
or  New  Englander  expects  to  find 
everywhere  between  Ohio  and  the 
Sierras.  There  are  numerous  middle 
western  towns  where  he  would  have 
found  pavements,  jitneys,  electric 
lights,  city  water  supply,  charming 
homes  and  beautiful  shade  trees. 
(Yes,  trees,  dear  Bostonian.)  He 
would  have  met,  too,  college  men  and 
women,  persons  who  have  traveled, 
men  who  play  golf,  and  ladies  who 
give  afternoon  teas  with  quite  the 
metropolitan  frills — to  guests  arriv- 
ing in  the  ubiquitous  automobile.  For 
all  these  things  are  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
it  pervades  all  that  goodly  land. 

BUT  that  spirit  is  not  present  in 
the  same  degree  in  all  its  towns 
and  cities,  and  I  think  it  not  too 
much  to  claim  for  Fairfield  its  pres- 
ence at  its  best  and  fullest.  It  used  to 
be  jokingly  said  that  everybody  in 
Fairfield's  "Who's  Who"  was  a  Pres- 
byterian from  Pennsylvania.  The 
early  history  of  Fairfield  seems  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  men  and 
women  of  brains  and  high  ideals. 
And  theirldescendants  have  shown  a 
wonderful  faithfulness  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  spirit  of  their  fathers. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  suppose  a  Fair- 
field citizen  who  was  writing  it  up  as 
a  model  town  would  have  mentioned 
among  its  claims  that  it  was  the 
home  of  a  United  States  Senator  and 
a  Congressman;  that  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  college  whose  students  stood 
first  in  the  state  oratorical  contests 
oftener  than  certain  rival  institu- 
tions ;  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  coun- 
ty library  of  remarkable  quality  for 
days  when  libraries  had  to  be  born 
and  grow  without  millionaire  atten- 
tion; and  that  it  was  the  first  small- 
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ish  town  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  install  electric  lights.  Today  its 
Senator  and  Congressman  are  but  an 
honored  memory,  altho  their  visible 
gifts  to  the  town  still  keep  that  mem- 
ory fresh.  The  old  Parsons  College, 
with  every  loved  memento  of  its  ear- 
lier students,  went  up  in  flames  on  a 
summer  night  in  1902,  and  its  ora- 
torical boys — and  girls — are  scat- 
tered over  the  earth.  The  Jefferson 
County  Library  occupies  a  handsome 
building  of  its  own,  and  the  electric 
light  tower  of  which  our  fathers  were 
proud  has  long  been  replaced  by  the 
improved  system  of  street  lighting. 

IN  growing,  Fairfield  has  most  hap- 
pily escaped  the  too  frequent  fate 
of  growing  ugly,  and  this,  I  feel  sure, 
has  been  due  to  the  plenitude  of  the 
spirit  within  her.  For  her  growth 
has  come  very  considerably  from  the 
successful  introduction  of  what  most 
often  makes  for  ugliness — numerous 
factories.  Fairfield  does  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  manufacturing  for  a 
town  of  a  little  over  six  thousand  in- 
habitants. What  is  equally  astonish- 
ing, the  factories  have  not  brought  in 
their  train  a  sordid  and  hideous  resi- 
dence section  or  the  class  of  persons 
who  habitually  dwell  in  it. 

In  spite  of  her  industrial  preemi- 
nence over  most  towns  of  her  size, 
I  suppose  that  Fairfield  is  never 
thought  of  as  a  manufacturing  town. 
If  you  were  to  ask  the  outsider  what 
he  knows  her  for,  or  the  resident 
what  he  likes  her  for,  he  would  almost 
infallibly  mention  first  her  care  for 
the  humanities.  Fairfield,  as  far  back 
as  I  have  known  it,  has  always  been 
not  only  a  town  of  many  churches, 
but  a  town  in  which  religion  has 
been  a  vital  thing.  There  was  a  day, 
well  within  my  memory,  when  no 
lady,  however  "society"  and  pleasure- 
loving,  planned  a  social  entertain- 
ment for  Wednesday  night,  the 
universal  church  prayer  meeting 
evening.  If  that  day  has  largely  past, 
the  respect  for  the  church  and  its  ob- 
servances has  grown  no  less,  I  think. 
It  has  taken  on  some  new  forms,  as, 
for  example,  the  spirit  which  has 
transformed  the  discarded  C,  B.  & 
Q.  passenger  depot  into  the  wonder- 
fully alive  "New  Chicago  Mission." 

You  pass  the  fine  hospital  which 
Fairfield's  citizens  founded  and 
maintain  on  your  way  out  to  the 
really  handsome  country  club  house. 
opened  last  summer  as  a  successor  to 
the  picturesque  old  log  cabin  where 
the  members  of  the  unpronounceable 
(and  l  dare  not  even  spell  it  with- 


out the  aid  of  the  Fairfield  post- 
master) Golf  Club  had  gathered  for 
a  good  many  years.  What  impresses 
me  as  most  characteristic  of  the  town 
is  that  the  same  men  and  women  who 
take  you  out  to  the  new  golf  club  in 
their  motors  were  also  the  leaders  in 
building  the  hospital — and  that  they 
built  the  hospital  first. 

The  spirit  is  evidenced,  too,  in  the 
Historical  Association  (a  thing  of 
significance  when  found  in  a  town 
dating  back  only  to  1839),  the  Old 
Settlers'  Park  Association,  which  had 
preserved  in  this  park  the  first  log 
house,  if  I  mistake  not,  built  in  the 
county ;  the  Ladies'  Improvement  As- 
sociation, which  of  its  many  deeds 
has  done  none  more  creditable  than 
its  recent  work  upon  the  park  adjoin- 
ing the  pretty  new  Burlington  rail- 
way station,  which  makes  the  first 
glimpse  of  Fairfield  to  travelers  ar- 
riving on  that  road  a  joy  forever; 
the  Political  Equality  League,  young 
but  vigorous;  the  Chautauqua  Asso- 
ciation, which  took  possession  of  a 
Billy  Sunday  Tabernacle,  moved  it  to 
a  wooded  hill  in  the  lovely  park  al- 
ready secured,  and  established  per- 
manently such  a  well  equipped  and 
managed  Chautauqua  that  it  sur- 
prizes me  that  some  one  did  not 
write  that  up  for  The  Independent 
as  Fairfield's  "Best  Thing." 

BUT  if  I  were  to  select  some  one 
thing  to  stand  as  the  visible  type 
of  what  I  am  trying  to  express  of 
Fairfield's  claim  to  be  a  "model" 
among  Iowa  towns,  I  think  I  should 
choose  the  Old  Settlers'  Association, 
in  which  the  few  surviving  pioneers 
and  their  loyal  children  and  grand- 
children unite  with  the  later  comers 
to  celebrate  in  a  charming  autumn 
pageant  the  prosperity  of  the  Fair- 
field that  is  and  to  preserve  with  lov- 
ing appreciation  the  interest  of  the 
Fairfield  that  was.  For  in  that  pag- 
eant they  never  fail  to  show  that  the 
ideal  and  the  intellectual  in  their 
town's  life  has  been  as  valued  a  pos- 
session as  its  material  achievements. 
It  is  characteristic  of  what  the  town 
cares  for  that  this  year's  celebration 
was  crowned  with  a  recital  by 
Madame  Schuntann-lleink,  when  the 

big  Chautauqua  auditorium  was  tilled 

to  its  outmost  edge.  "What  the  town 
cares  for" — that,  after  all.  is  the  >> 

determinant  o\  the  "good"  town  or 
its  reverse,  and  rarely  have  l  found 

a    community    where   earing    for   the 
best   in  life's  rca!  things  has  been 
COnspiCUOUS  a  characteristic. 

\ .  re  Orhant 
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There  is  also  war  in  Europe,  tho 
we  tend  to  forget  the  millions 
fighting  there,  while  we  give  our 
attention  to  the  thousands  mo- 
bilizing here.  Parade  days  are 
past  in  the  Great  War,  and  in- 
stead there  are  sappers,  burrow- 
ing underground  to  plant  their 
mines  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
trenches.  The  explosion  of  a 
mined  region,  like  that  shown  at 


the  top  of  this  page,  is  accom- 
plished by  a  look-out,  who  press- 
es an  electric  button  just  as  the 
enemy  is  making  a  charge.  But 
in  these  pictures  there  is  no 
"enemy,"  since  both  the  sappers 
underground  and  the  infantry- 
men, attacking  thru  barbed  wire 
entanglements,  arc  French  sol- 
diers 
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ir/u'/c      tfee      question      of      war      hangs      fire      the      Sixth       Infantry      is      practising      attacks      near 


the      border. 
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Carranza,  but  that's  where  we'll  go!" 
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Thi    i  i   ■  hi   Artillery   <>i    Net*     York    has   <i    tunic   o)   real   work    In   loading  wagon   trucks  and  breaking   camp. 


BREAD  AND  CIRCUSES 

BY  JOYCE  KILMER 

rHOR  01    "SUMMER  01    LOVE,"  "TREES  AND  OTHER  POEMS" 


IT  was  in  191-1  that  Helen  Parrj 
Eden's  first  book  of  verses  first 
began  to  find  its  circle  of  readers. 
it  was  called  "Bread  and  Circuses." 
Soon  the  whole  world  was  echoing  in 
angrj  response  to  the  tread  of  the 
German  feet  that  crost  the  soil  of 
Belgium.  And  there  were  few  who 
could  hear  the  clear,  sweet  music  of 
this  new  English  poet. 

But  she  did  not  therefore  become 
silent.  Headers  of  the  Englishwoman, 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  the 
New  Witness — that  most  brilliant  of 
all  London  weeklies — have  grown  ac- 
customed to  look  for  the  deftly  turned 
stanzas,  now  radiant  with  humor, 
now  vibrant  with  religious  devotion, 
or  patriotism,  or  love  of  children, 
which  bear  the  signature  of  Helen 
Parry  Eden.  And  the  readers  of 
Punch — long  aware  that  this  vener- 
able hunchback  is  a  discriminating 
judge  of  poetry — can  recognize  Helen 
Parry  Eden's  poems  even  tho  they 
are  unsigned.  They  recognize  them  by 
their  charming  blend  of  tenderness 
and  whimsicality,  by  their  candid 
simplicity,  and — to  put  it  bluntly — by 
their  excellence. 

"Bread  and  Circuses"  is  a  most  fe- 
licitously named  book.  For  therein 
may  be  found  such  poems  as  Sorrow 
and  A  Purpose  of  Amendment, 
which  competent  critics  consider  the 
noblest  devotional  poetry  written 
since  the  death  of  Francis  Thompson, 
and  such  irresistibly  mirth-compel- 
ling things  as  A  Lady  of  Fashion  on 
the  Death  of  Her  Dog,  and  The  Veg- 
etarian's Daughter.  And  there  are 
also  the  poems — indeed  they  make  up 
most  of  the  book  and  are  most  char- 
acteristic of  its  author — which  con- 
sist, I  may  say,  of  both  bread  and  cir- 
cuses, poems  which  have  as  their  in- 
spiration and  theme  childhood.  When 
Mrs.  Eden  writes  of  childhood,  she 
writes  of  no  abstract  quality  or  ideal- 
ized state;  she  writes  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  her  own  knowledge.  There 
is  a  certain  Betsey-Jane,  to  whom 
these  verses  are  addrest,  or  about 
whom  they  are  written.  She  is  a  real 
child — of  this  fact  there  can  be  not 
the  slightest  doubt — and  therefore 
she  is,  in  her  way,  ridiculous,  and 
therefore,  in  her  way,  divine.  So  Mrs. 
Eden's  child-poems  express  beauti- 
fully what  must  ever  be  the  under- 
standing poet's  attitude  toward  the 
child — a  love  which  is  made  up  of 
amusement  and  awe.  I  think  that  the 
power  I  have  been  trying  to  describe 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  lines  called 
To  a  Little  Girl.  I  take  them  from 
"Bread  and  Circuses,"  published  bj 
John  Lane  Company. 


You  taught  me  ways  of  gracefulness 

And  fashions  of  address, 
The  mode  of  plucking  pansies 

Ami  the  art  of  sowing  cress, 
And  how  to  handle  puppies, 

With   propitiatory   pats 
For  mother  doga  and  little  acts 
Of  courtesy  to  cats. 

O  connoisseur  of  pebbles, 

Colored   leaves  and  trickling  rills, 
Whom  seasons  tit  as  do  the  sheathes 

That  wrap  the  daffodils, 
Whose  eyes'  divine  expectancy 

Foretells  some  starry  tfoal, 
You  taught  me  here  docility — 

And  how  to  save  my  soul. 

For  a  woman  to  contribute  to 
Punch  is  unusual,  for  her  to  write 
for  it  regularly  is  almost  unprece- 
dented. But  there  is  a  quality  in  Mrs. 
Eden's  poetry  which  distinguishes 
her  from  her  contemporaries,  and 
tho  precedent  is  strong,  genius  is 
stronger.  Particularly  interesting  are 
the  few  war  poems  which  Mrs.  Eden 
has  published  in  Punch.  She  leaves  to 
other  poets  the  task*of  celebrating  the 
glories  and  exhibiting  the  horrors  of 
warfare ;  what  she  reveals,  with  beau- 
tiful realism,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
war  affects  the  simple,  tender,  whole- 
some life  of  a  normal  English  fam- 
ily. And  to  do  this  she  uses,  as  she 
does  in  nearly  all  her  poetry,  the 
personality  of  her  little  daughter, 
Hilary-Joan  in  point  of  fact,  but  for 
literary  purposes  Betsey-Jane.  In  the 
course  of  a  rather  close  study  of  the 
poetry  which  the  war  has  called  into 
existence,  I  have  found  very  little 
more  real,  more  poignantly  intimate 
in  its  appeal,  than  Mrs.  Eden's  Ars 
Immortalis.  The  whimsicality  of  the 
first  few  stanzas  makes  the  pathos  of 
the  conclusion  all  the  deeper.  I  quote 
by  the  special  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  London  Pimch: 

Betsey,  when  all  the  stalwarts  left 
Us  women  to  our  tasks  befitting, 
Your  little  fingers,  far  from  deft, 
Coped  for  an  arduous  week  with  knit- 
ting; 
And  tho  the  meekness  of  your  hair, 
Drooped  o'er  the  task,  disarmed  my 
strictures, 
The  army  gained  when  in  despair 
You  dropt  its  socks  to  paint  it  pic- 
tures. 

I,  knowing  well  your  guileless  brush, 
Urged   that  there  wanted   something 
subtler 
To  put  Meisonnier  to  the  blush 

And  snatch  the  bays  from  Lady  But- 
ler; 
And   so  your  skies  retained   their  blue, 
Nor  reddened  with  the  wrath  of  na- 
tions. 

To    prove   at    least    one   artist    knew 
Her  public  and  her  limitations.  .  .. 

. .  .Daily  your  brush  depicts  a  home 

Such   as  our  duller  pen      are   mute  on. 

Squanders  Vermillion,  Lake  and  chrome 
\mi     Prussian     nine    that     Furious 

teuton; 


Paper  beneath  your  fingers  calls 
For  forms  and  figures  to  divide  it, 

Colors    and    cock  eyed    capitals 
And  kisses  cruciform  to  hide  it, 

Till,  brushes  sucked  and  laid   apart 

And   candles   lit   and   daylight  dying, 
And  you  asleep,  your  works  of  art 
Ranged  on  the  mantelpiece  and  dry- 
ing— 
We  elders  (older  when  you're  gone) 
Muse    on    our    country's    gains    and 
losses .... 
Ah,  Betsey,  is  it  you  alone 

Who    send    your    kisses    shaped    like 
crosses? 

Helen  Parry  Eden  is  the  wife  of 
Denis  Eden,  an  artist  of  high  stand- 
ing. She  is  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, Hilary-Joan,  the  Betsey  of 
fame,  and  Peter,  a  very  little  boy  in 
whose  career  her  readers  are  begin- 
ning to  take  considerable  interest. 
It  was  for  him  that  she  wrote  Peter 
Pigeon,  from  which  I  quote  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  proprietors 
of  London  Punch: 

The  pigeons  brood  in  Battersea;  while 
yet  the  dawn  is  dark 

Their  reedy  aubade  ripples  in  the  plane- 
trees  'round  the  park, 

They  light  upon  your  balcony,  a  brave 
and  comely  band, 

Till  nights  decoys  their  coral  feet,  their 
voices  low  and  bland; 

But  Peter,  Peter  Pigeon,  his  feet  are  in 
my  hand. 

The  Edens  live  at  Burford,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  their  home  has  the 
pleasant  name  Waterfall  House. 

In  some  of  her  poems  Mrs.  Eden 
is  profoundly  religious,  bringing  to 
the  reader's  recollection  the  great 
mystical  poems  of  Crashaw  and 
Southwell.  Her  poem  in  memory  of 
Father  Anselm,  of  the  Order  of  Re- 
formed Cistercians,  has  by  compe- 
tent critics  been  called  the  noblest 
elegy  of  our  time.  In  her  humorous 
verse  she  shows  love  of  democracy 
and  the  power  of  satire — rare  quali- 
ties in  a  woman!  But  in  these  days 
when  so  many  writers  seem  to  find  it 
necessary  to  separate  their  intellec- 
tual lives  from  their  domestic  li\ 
Mrs.  Eden  is  conspicuous  tor  her 
ability  to  make  poetry  out  o(  her 
home,  or  rather,  to  put  into  winds 
the  poetry  that  is  in  her  home,  Her 
children  are  the  inspiration  and 
theme  oi'  her  best  poetry;  it  almost 
seems  as  if  she  woihd  not  be  a  poet 
were  she  not  a  mother.  Labels  are 
dangerous  things,  but    1   know  o(  no 

poet  in  Europe  or  America,  in  our 

own  generation  or  that  which  came 
before  us.  who  has  Mrs.  Lden's  claim 
to     the     loft)     title    o(     Laureate    o| 

:\iot  herhood. 

\  (  ic  York  City 


MOSTLY    ABOUT    BETSEY 

THREE   POEMS    BY   HELEN   PARRY   EDEN 


E  F  F  A  N  Y  " 


When  elm-buds  turn  from  red  to  green 

And  growing  lambs  more  staidly  graze 
And  brighter  nettle-tops  are  seen 

Along  the  hedge-rows'  rambling  ways; 
When  leaves  unclose  zvhere  late  the  hail 

Rustled  in  naked  hawthorn  twig, 
April  comes  laughing  up  the  vale 

And  Effany  comes  round  to  dig. 

Aloof  among  her  nursery  toys 

From  her  high  casement  Betsey  sees 
His  vellum-colored  corduroys 

Stirring  behind  the  apple-trees; 
Clutching  her  trowel  she  descends. 

With  unimagined  projects  big, 
For  Effany  and  she  are  friends, 

And  she  helps  Effany  to  dig. 


Deep  in  the  flowering  currant-rows 

The  robin  twitters  gentle  mirth 
Where  Effany  with  Betsey  goes 

Triumphant  o'er  the  new-turned  earth; 
And  the  wind  wanders  out  and  in 

As  doubting  which  it  loves  the  best — 
The  grizzled  stubble  round  his  chin, 

Or  her  be-ruffled  golden  crest. 

His  coat,  lined  with  carnation  red, 

Hangs  in  the  plum-tree's  forked  boughs, 
Till  sun  is  low  and  the  day  sped 

And  Betsey  called  into  the  house — 
He  scrapes  his  spade,  her  troivcl  she, 

She  looks  and  lingers  loath  to  start 
With  little  earth-bound  feet  to  tea, 

He  takes  his  coat  down  to  depart. 


Half  musing  on  the  little  maid 

He  trudges  toward  the  coming  night, 
Stooping  beneath  his  shouldered  spade, 

To  where  across  the  curtained  light 
With  leaves  upon  its  fiery  fold 

His  wife's  thin  shadow  falls  alone — 
For  she  and  Effany  are  old 

And  all  their  little  ones  are  gone. 

— From    "Bread    and   Circuses,"    published 
by  John  Lane  &  Co. 


THE    DIST 

Betsey,  'tis  very  like  that  I  shall  be — 
When  death  shall  wreak  my  life's  economy — 
Repaid  with  pains  for  contemplating  thee 

Unwisely  out  of  season.     With  the  rest 

We  knelt  at  Mass,  not  yet  disperst  and  blest, 

Waiting  the  imminent  "Ite  missa  est." 

And  J ,  who  turned  a  little  from  the  pure 
Pursuit  of  mine  intent  ion  to  make  sure 
My  child  knelt  undis  traded  and  demure, 


R  ACTION 

Did  fall  into  that  sin.  And  ere  the  close 

Of  the  grave  Canon's  "Bencdicat  vos " 

Had  scanned  her  hair  and  said  "How  thick  it  grows 

Over  the  little  golden  neck  of  her!" 
So  doth  the  mother  sway  the  worshipper 
And  snatch  the  holiest  intervals  to  err. 

Nor  piety  constrained  me,  nor  the  place; 

But  I  commended ,  'gainst  the  light's  full  grace, 

The  little  furry  outline  of  her  face. 

From  The  New  Witness. 


I'LCRUITS  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  OXFORD 


They  passed  in  dusty  black  defile 
Along  the  burning  champaign  i  edge 

When'  English  oakl  for  many  a  mile 
Dripped  morns  o'er  /lie  berried  hedge, 

Willi  valorous  smiles  on  '  nled 

Out   of   the  autumn'     heat   and  light 

The  r  who  on  English  earth  had  toiled 
Came  forth  foi  Engli  h  earth  to  fight, 

Round  their  descending  flank  out  spread 

The  country  like  a  painted  page — 
God'    truth,  a  man  were  lightl}  dead 

I  hi      in  h   a  golden   hen/. 


But  these,  the  surging  centuries'  wrack 
Beyond  all  tides  auspicious  thrown, 

Doomed  with  bowed  head  and  thread-hare  back 
To  till  the  land  they  might  not  own, 

Reft  of  the  swallow's  tranquil  lease, 
Reft  'it  the  scrap  fed -robin's  dole — 

How  hare  these  reared  in  starveling  peace 
This  flaming  valiancy  of  sou// 

()   England,  when  with  fluttered  breath 
You  greet  the  victory  they  earn 

And  alien  with  eyes  that  looked  On  death 
Tin    remnant  Of  your  sons  return. 


On  youf  inviolate  toil  repent 

And  rive  the  guerdon  unbesought — 
To  the  e  whose  livei      ■>>  freely  lent 

Some  shan   >,f  thai  huh  they  fought' 

—  From   IN''   We  tinin  tei    Ouzette 
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Patrick  Hairy  Addressing  the  First  Continental  Congress^  Philadclphia%  1774 

One  Nation;  One  People 


WHEN  Patrick  Henry  de- 
clared that  oppression  had 
effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
colonies,  he  voiced  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  crisis,  the  colonies  were 
willing  to  unite  for  their  common 
safety,  but  at  that  time  the  people 
could  not  immediately  act  as  a 
whole,  because  it  took  so  long  for 
news  to  travel  from  colony  to  colony. 

The  early  handicaps  of  distance 
and  delay  were  greatly  reduced  and 
direct  communication  was  es- 
tablished between  communities  with 
the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the 
telegraph.  They  connected  places. 
The  telephone  connects  persons 
irrespective  of  place.  The  telephone 
system  has  provided  the  means  of 
individual    communication    which 


brings  into  one  national  family,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  people. 

Country  wide  in  its  scope,  the 
Bell  System  carries  the  spoken 
word  from  person  to  person  any- 
where, annihilating  both  time  and 
distance. 

The  people  have  become  so  ab- 
solutely unified  by  means  of  the 
facilities  for  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  in  any  crisis  they 
can  decide  as  a  united  people  and 
act  simultaneously,  wherever  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  early  days,  the  capital 
was  moved  from  place  to  place, 
because  of  sectional  rivalry,  but  to- 
day Independence  Hall  is  a  symbol 
of  union,  revered  alike  in  Phila- 
delphia   and    the   most   distant 


American  city. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  information   adc 


:ni| 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  ol  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  101 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  remove  I   from   the  hospi- 
tal,   is   homelike  and  ideally   located. 
Requirement*  :        At   least  one  yrnr  ol   high  school 
or  equivalent.      Age   limit      1H   to    I  S    \rari, 

Remumration  $10.00,  $12.00  and  $15.00  pti 
month  j  the  incirttbr  madi    |M  >■  u 


erintendent,    MISS  ACNES  S.    WARD 


PEBBLES 


A 

Inn 
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dollar  ii"\\    Buys  more  foreign  money, 
lews     beefsteak    and     potatoes.     Wall 


When  the  empty  dinner-pail  is  needed  to 
i -in  rv  the  wages  borne  i(  is  of  no  use  to  the 
Republicans. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Quickes!    way   in  overage  old   Can 
would  be  i"  threaten  to  scud  a  regimenl  of 
barbers  after  him,     Columbia  State, 

Another  Burprize  of  the  war  is  the  Cen 
tral    Powers'   craftiness    in    delaying   this 
Russian   drive   with   Austrian   prisoners. 
Huston    ll<  raid. 

I  hereby  warn  potato  bugs 

Wli i  my  tubers  dote, 

Thai  if  i bey  don't  decamp  at  once 

I'll  send  them  a  sharp  note. 

— Kansas  City  Star. 

Will  the  lady  who  engaged  me  to  plougb 
her    garden    this    week    kindly    drop    me    B 

card?  1  have  forgotten  who  she  is.  Harry 
F.  Kenyou,  Mexico. — Mexico  (N.  Y.)  In- 
dependent. 

How  many  rainy  Sundays  have  come  in 
succession  we  fail  to  remember,  but  this  we 
know  :  there  can  be  no  such  calamity  dur- 
ing a  Republican  administration. — New 
York  Tribune. 

Anna  lias  a  lovely  chair 

.Marked  Chippendale;   but  pish ! 

That  thing  was  turned  out   last  year 
At  old  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

— Columbia  State 

THE   VITAL   QUESTION 

In  1015 — "How  many  miles  will  it  go  an 
hour?" 

In  1916 — "How  many  miles  will  it  go  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  V" — Cornell  Widow. 

"Of  course,  you  want  to  serve  your  coun- 
try," said  the  patriotic  citizen. 

"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "But 
I  want  my  constituents  to  have  lirst  help- 
ing, as  far  as  possible." — Washington  Star. 

The  boys  of  Wallace  University  School 
were  playing  baseball  ou  a  vacant  lot  in 
Nashville.  Tennessee,  when  the  game  was 
interrupted  by  an  old  negro  woman  cross- 
ing the  lot,  and  a  small  boy  called  out, 
"Came  called  on  account  of  darkness!" — 
Harper's  Magazine. 

Said  the  teacher  to  the  little  Hebrew 
boy  : 

"Ikey,  is  the  world  flat  or  round?" 

"It  ain't  needer  vun.  teacher,"  said  Ikey. 

"But  what  is  it,  Ikey,"  asked  the  teach- 
er in  surpriae(  "if  it  is  neither  round  nor 
flat?" 

"Yell,"  said  Ikey  with  conviction,  "mine 
fader  he  says  it  vos  crooked." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

A  strange  man  had  been  sent  to  polish 
the  Hours.  His  manner  was  anything  but 
energetic,  and  the  lady  feared  lie  would  not 
polish  them  properly. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  understand 
the  work?"  she  inquired. 

His  indignation  was  tremendous, 

"YOU  know  Colonel  P>.'s  folks,  next  door 
but    one'.'"    he    said.    "Well.    1    refer    you    to 

them.  On  the  polished  Boor  <.'(  their  dining 
room  live  persons  broke  their  legs  last  win- 
ter and  a    lady   slipt   clear  down    the   mand 

staircase,    l    polished    all    their    Booi 

\  (IV     \  O/'A'     'I'inu  - 

A  Chicago  violinist  who  gives  concerts 
thruout  the  West  was  bitterly  disappointed 
with  the  account  of  his  recital  printed  in 
an    low  a   tow  n   paper. 

"I    told    your   man   three   a-    four   tune-." 

complained  the  musician  to  the  owu*i 
the  paper,  "that  the  Instrument  I  used  was 
a   genuine   Stradlvarlus,   and   In   his  m 

(here  was  nol   a   word  about   it.   not     i    W 

Whereupon  the  m\  iter  said  w  1th  *  laugh  : 

"That    is  as   it    should   he     When    Ml      81 

Ivariua  gets  his  Bddle  advertised  In 
paper  under  two  dollars  n  line,  you  > 
around  and  let  me  know,"     / 
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More  than  a  year  ago,  we  said: 

"The  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  will,  we  believe, 
prove  itself  to  be  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
enduring  car  this  company  has  ever  produced." 


m® 


wi 


The  Cadillac  in  its  record  run 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
in  7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes, 
was  subjected  to  a  more  severe 
trial  of  stamina  and  endurance 
than  the  average  car  undergoes 
in  ten  years  of  service;  yet  it 
emerged  from  the  ordeal  virtually 
as  good  a  car  as  when  it  started. 


This  fully  equipped,  standard  Cadillac 
Roadster  travelled  the  entire  distance  of 
3371.8  miles,  without  requiring  so  much 
attention  to  its  motor  as  the  cleaning  of  a 
spark  plug.  After  the  finish,  not  a  single 
adjustment  or  replacement  could  be  made 
that    would  improve  its  running  condition. 


vS 
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FOR 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 

$CVAPO-HUMIDIFIER$ 

■  I         *'Two  Services  for  One  Price" 

^J  Try  It  for  30  Days— Your  Money  Back  if  ll  Does  Not  Make  Good 


5 


Recommended  by  Thousands  of  Enthusiastic  Users.         Guaranteed  Unconditionally 

Carbon 
Eliminator 


VAPO  INTAKE. 


The  vapor  (rum  ihe  radi- 
ator being  Injected  into 
the  manifold  in  proper 
proportions  absolutely 
prevents  the  accumula- 
tion ot  carbon,  which  al- 
ways insures — 

More  Power 

More  Soap  to  Motor 

Cleao  Spark  Plugs,  iosuriag 
even  firing  at  all  times 

No  Carbon  Knocks 

Smoother  Running  Motor 

No  More  Eipeose  for  Clean- 
ing Cylinders 

No  Time  and  Money  lost  on 
Account  of  Car  Being  Laid 
Up  for  Overhauling 

Makes  Driving  MoreFascio- 
atiog 


Gasoline 


\  Saver 


'**  Cuts  Gasoline  Cost 
m     5c.  to  10c.  per 
gallon 

The  Vapo-Humidifier 
produces  a  10096  com- 
bustible mixture  at  all 
times  by  injecting  clean 
air  and  vapor  from  the 
radiator  into  the  mani- 
Inld  and  not  dusty,  grit- 
ty air  from  under  the 
hood. 

It  produces  the  same  re- 
results  in  all  weather, 
wet  or  dry.  night  or 
day.  giving  25%  to  50% 
more  mileage  power 
and  speed. 


Fits  Any  Car — Attached  in  Few  Minutes 

Read  What  These  Auto  Owners  Say  About  VAPO-HUMIDIFIERS 


Froehling  &  Heppe.  212-21S  N. 
Slate  St..  Chicago,  dealers  in  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Meats,  write  as  fol- 
lows: "Having  used  your  VAl'O- 
HIMIDIFIKR  Gasoline  Saver  on 
our  Truck,  also  our  6 -cylinder,  we 
And  that  it  shows  a  saving  in  gas- 
oline of  about  25  per  cent." 

W.  C.  Doebler.  Coroner  of  Lemki 
County.  Salmon.  Idaho,  writes:  "The 
YAPO-HI'MIDIKIKU  is  working 
fine  wouldn't  do  without  it." 

Fred  J.  Silhanck.  15  41  Cleveland 
pi..  Denver.  Colo.,  writes:  "The 
VAPO-HUMIDIFIEKS  have  been 
tested  and  found  satisfactory.  We 
get    more    mileage    than    with    the 


instrument    of    similar 

construction.  l'lease  make  us  your 
proposition   for    State  of   Colorado." 

O.  J.  McDonald,  manager  Midwest 
Distributing  Co.,  car-lot  distrib- 
utors Fruits  and  Produce.  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
cannot  see  how  any  car  owner  can 
afford  to  do  without  your  VAl'O- 
HCMIDIFIER.  The  minute  I  would 
turn  on  the  VAI'O-HI'MIDIFIER  I 
could  plow  through  the  mud  six 
inches  deep  on  high.  I  have  also 
made  a  gasoline  test,  and  And  about 
30  per  cent,  saving.  I  would  not 
part  with  the  instrument  for  many 
times   the   cost." 


George  Stidman,  28  7  E.  Illinois  St.. 
Chicago,  writes:  "I  cannot  refrain 
from  writing  you  and  telling  you  of 
the  satisfaction  given  me  by  your 
Vapo-Gasoline  saver,  which  I  pur- 
chased from  you   about   a  year   ago. 

I  have  a  1 « 1 3 and  find 

that  the  VAPO-HUMIDIFIER  not 
only  saves  gasuline.  but  gives  me 
more  speed,  and  makes  my  motor 
run  very  much  smoother." 


Frank  D.  Bryant.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  says:  "The  VAPO-HUMID- 
IFIER has  received  a  thorough  test, 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
such   a   wonderful   invention." 


30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

Auto  Gas  Saver  Co.,   (Not  Inc.) 
Box  P.  54.'  Natl.  Life  Bldg. 

29  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Enclosed    find    $5.00    in    payment    for   one 

Vapo-Humidifier,   it  being  agreed   that  after 

30   days'    use    if   I   am   not    entirely   satisfied 

with  same,   you  will  refund  the  $5.00  on  re- 

■   ceipt  of  the  instrument. 

I    Name   of  Car 

I  Name    

Address    


I 


DEALERS,  AGENTS,  SALESMEN 

Here    is    the    fastest    and    easiest    selling 
auto  accessory  ever  put  before  you. 

There  is  nothing  like   it   offered — nothing  just 
as  good. 


<  >ur    guarantee    protects     you 
We  have  yet  to  refund  the  first  $5. 


absolutely. 


Our  big  advertising  campaign  will  bring 
people  to  you.  Write  or  wire  for  exclusive 
territory,  or  come  and  see  us — do  it  now. 


AUTO    GAS    SAVER    CO.    (Not   Inc.) 

Box  P,  540  National  Life  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the  world  is 
planning  a  National  advertising  campaign  to  ad- 
vertise their  New  York  real  estate  as  the  best  in 
vestment  opportunity  in  the  country.  We  control 
$10,000,000  of  property  on  subways  projected,  01 
now  in  Operation,  and  are  planning  to  take  on  a 
few  high-class  salesmen.       Positively   iu>   appl 

tions    considered    from    men    whu    cannot    maintain 

their  own  personal  expense  while  demonsti 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill   the 
requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be  made  lim 
ilar  to  the  <me  under  which  our  represents! 

making    as    high    as    $..5., „„,    B    year,    and    n 

undi                        i  given    t"    men 

'  ipabli    of  m  ,j  .,  |,|„.,  ,i 

individual  advertising  I  pei  tonal 
in   getting  stai 

WOOD,   HARMON  &  CO., 
!•■  ft.    A.    f,    •_'.       2C1    llltO.VDWAY.     NEW    YORK. 


Romeikes  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man;  they  brills 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  am  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  tor  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  St.iie>  ami  abroad.  If  yon  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
il  mi  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  df   advantage  to   you.     Write    foi 

I. let    and    leu 

KOM F.IKE.  INC.        106  110  S^mlr,  Ayf  .  New  Yuik  in, 


The  New 
Books 


THE  RED  CROSS  IN  RUSSIA 
The  Dark  Forest,  by  Hugh  Walpole, 
is  not  only  a  story  of  the  Great  War 
but  it  is  a  great  story.  A  group  of 
surgeons,  nurses  and  orderlies  serving 
behind  the  Russian  lines,  men  and 
women,  stand  out  sharply  against  the 
murk  of  battle;  not  Red  Cross  automata 
doing  a  merciful  but  impersonal  work, 
but  full  of  human  hopes  and  fears;  pre- 
occupied with  their  own  personal  ex- 
periences quite  apart  from  the  grim 
work  under  their  hands;  they  have 
rivalries,  jealousies,  friendships,  antipa- 
thies and  loves. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  expect 
a  bloodless  impersonality  in  doctors  and 
nurses,  yet  the  characters  of  The  Dark 
Forest  are  so  startlingly  alive  that 
there  is  a  sense  of  surprize  if  not  of 
shock,  as  we  follow  them  from  hospital 
to  field  and  into  the  depths  of  the  sinis- 
ter forest  fatal  to  them  all  in  different 
ways. 

Mr.  Walpole  writes  of  the  Russian 
army  with  sympathy  and  comprehen- 
sion, and  he  has  caught  somewhat  of 
the  directness  and  passionate  truth  of 
the  Russian  novelists.  Yet  there  is  here 
a  lift  to  the  spirit  even  in  defeat  and 
disaster,  a  triumph  over  death  itself, 
that  we  never  find  in  Tolstoi.  The  people 
of  The  Dark  P  or  est  have  found  some- 
thing, haye  proved  themselves;  they 
won  courage  out  of  terror  if  nothing 
more,  and  that  makes  it  a  brave  book. 

The   Dark   Forest,   by   Hugh   Walpole.   Doran. 
$1.35. 

THE  PRESIDENCY 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  be  another 
writer  in  the  country  who  could  in  equal 
space  contribute  so  much  to  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  so  stimu- 
late interest  in  it  as  can  ex-President 
Taft.  Just  from  the  press  come  two 
books  of  lectures  by  him  on  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  first,  a  series  of  three,  deliv- 
ered before  the  University  of  Virginia, 
jiives,  aside  from  the  clear  outline  ot 
duties,  powers  and  limitations  o(  the 
office,  illustrations  from  history  and 
from  the  author's  own  experience,  and 
comments  ami  suggestions  concerning 
the  improvements  of  out-  system.  lh 

in  fact,  both  books  have  lueh  worth,  tho 

the  Columbia  aeries  is  preferable, 
Among  these  suggestions  Mr.  raft 
urges  a  commission  tor  appointments] 
now  Presidential,  and,  i>>  waj  of 
corollary,  the  taking  away  of  patrons 
From  judges;  the  widening  oi  the  eivil 
service ;  the  submission  without  Senate 

approval    o(    proper    Mitest  tons    to    arbi 

t  rat  ion  under  t  real j      tnd  the  apps  i 
ance  of  members  o(  the  Cabinet  hot. 
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Congress.  Mr.  Taft's  anecdotes,  always 
pertinent,  are  uncommon,  good,  and 
sometimes  there  is  an  acid  touch  that 
cuts  clean. 

The  Columbia  series,  to  cite  an  ex- 
ample of  its  greater  fulness,  gives  fair 
credit  for  our  threefold  system  of 
government  to  Montesquieu,  whereas 
Dr.  Hannis  Taylor  of  Georgia  has  been 
at  some  pains  to  attribute  the  idea  to 
one  Pelatiah  Webster.  Another  instance 
is  where  Mr.  Taft  describes  the  politi- 
cal and  personal  factors  twined  with 
the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  which, 
tho  directly  involving  only  a  small  mat- 
ter of  the  plaintiff's  official  commission, 
yet  brought  to  settlement  so  great  a 
principle  that  Mr.  Taft  judges  it  the 
most  important  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  history.  In  a  yet  larger  book  on 
the  Presidency  which,  we  trust,  he  will 
give  us,  he  may  in  a  footnote  speak  of 
those  patriotic  business  men  who  show 
impatience  with  the  little  jury  cases 
which  often  involve  principles  which 
they  do  not  care  about,  but  do  not  in- 
volve money  which  they  do  care  about. 

The  Presidency,  by  William  Howard  Taft. 
Scribner.  SI.  Our  Chief  Magistrate  and  His 
Powers,  by  William  Howard  Taft.  Columbia 
University   Press.    $1.50. 

THE  POSSIBLE  AFTERMATH 

The  crushing  effect  of  war  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  na- 
tions engaged  is  well  illustrated  in 
Paul  Sabatier's  volume,  A  Frenchman's 
Thoughts  on  the  War.  This  noted  writer 
struggles  hard  with  the  spiritual  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  thru  the  im- 
pact of  this  cataclysm  upon  civilization. 
His  chapters  are  imbued  with  a  splen- 
did optimism  in  spite  of  the  gloom  and 
depression  which  are  so  evident  thru- 
out  the  book.  Years  of  residence  near 
the  Alsatian  border  have  furnished  the 
writer  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  ideals  and  also  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  that  long  disputed  province. 
M.  Sabatier  writes  with  reserve  but 
deep  conviction  upon  these  border  ques- 
tions and  the  possible  fruits  of  this 
calamitous  struggle  in  religious  union, 
and  the  cementing  of  international 
friendships. 

Thought    on  the  War,  by  Paul 
ibncr.  11.26. 

DOES  INDIA  CHANGE? 

From    out    the    mists    enveloping    re- 

•'•  legendary  fables  It  W.  Frazer  in 

Indian    Thought,    Past    and    Present, 

t.ra  gradual  formation  of  Hindu 

rett]  si  principles.  Much  in 

early  of  Hindu  development 

ire,  but  it  i .  fairly  accurate 

that  the  Hinds  for  thirty 

brooded  ov<  r  the  problem!  of 

and  today  the  Amerii 

can    witneKH   a   "holy    man" 
of    the    <i:ir\i/<- 

larly  brooding  ome  infinite  philo- 

il  problem,  mo  rated  than 

all    the    mien    and    military   and    n.'; 

;  commander    of  the  world. 

t<,    demon- 

the    pi  \,:,      d<  • 

ttOple    of     India    to    a    on<- 

Emp 

"t, t-u"  \i\r,  them.  Wf 

.:  I 


Summer  School  Instructors 

of  English,  Public  Speaking,  Oral  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Sup- 
plementary  Reading,  Civics,  History  and  Economics  should  not 
reading  an  a<l<lrcss  called 

The  Editor  as  Schoolmaster 

which  was  delivered  al  the  University  of  Kansas  by  Hamilton 
Molt,  Editoi  of  The  tndependent.      A  copy  will  he   furnished 
Vddri       Educational   Department, 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  401  h  Street  New  York 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SEA 

PINES 

SCHOOL 

01  Personality 
For  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  Recognized 
Pioneer  School  of  Personality 

Happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  in- 
spired  bj  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  ol  efficient  woman- 
climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  out- 
door life.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves;  iooo  feet  of  sea- 
shore. Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
or  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.     Gymnastics,  Music,   M  .,  Household  Arts, 

French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College 
Preparatory,  i  nltural,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and 
other  courses  leading  to  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  servic  ■.  All  branches  of  study  under  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  in- 
formation, address 


Rev.  Thos.  Bicklord,    A.M..  Miss  Faith  Bickford.    Principals.    P.  O.    Box  P. 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal 
4  Arlington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 
Largest  School  of  expression  in  the  Y.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  we  t  in 
nil.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory,  petla- 
gogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
36ih  year  opens  September  25th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 

Advanced  work  for  older  girls.     Domestic  Science. 

Schoolhouse   6 ; Gloucester  St.   1  Bq  MaM< 

Residence,  401  Beacon  Street  ) 

CfUTkOf      f\V        Co-ordination  of  Mincl,  Body, 
31/IIUVLi    W         Voice.    37th  year  opens  Oct.  5. 

p,'VPD¥»C,t'C¥fkM    Summer  Terms.      Evening 
tiA*    tvtiiJ  jUJllI     classes.        Work    for   all  needs. 
"Write  for  list  of  Dr.  Curry's  books  and  "Expression." 
S.S.  CURRY.  Ph.D.,  Lill.D..  Presidenl.  Copley  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 

Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small,  separate  college  for  women  in  Massachusetts,  4-year 
course.  A.  B.  Degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women.  2-year  diplo- 
ma course  for  high  school  graduate s.  18  buildings.  100  acres. 
Endowment.  Catalog.  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Colb,  l>.n..  LL.D., 
President  Norton  (ji)  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts 
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BROOKFIELD 

Trie    Open    Air    School    lor    Hep 

Teaches  your  daughter  how  to  realize  the  durable  satisfactions  of  life. 
The  Directors  believe  that  this  end  is  attained  through  helping  the  growing  girl 
to  establish  habits  which  keep  her  well,  make  her  think  clearly,  make  her  live  in 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to  give  the  girl  her  fullest  power,  rather  than  to 
cram  her  mind  with  a  specified  quantity  of  book-learning. 

Open  air  sleeping,  study  and  recitations.  Open  air  dining  room.  Domestic 
arts,  gardening,  physical  training,  summer  and  winter  sports,  dancing,  story 
telling,  dramatic  training,  music. 

Write  personally  to  Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


te^ 


Bradford  Academy 

Bradlord,  Mass. 

For  Young  Women 

Thirty  Miles  from  Boston        «  - 

In  tin"  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mei  rimao.    Extensive  grounds  devoted  to 

outdoor  life  and  supervised  athletics.     A  long  life  of  1  I  1  years,  a  careful 

selection  of  teacher  and  student,  a  maintenance  of  the  higheel  standards 
and  a  complete  modern  equipment  make  (his  school  unique. 

The  pupil  forms  lifelong  associations,  absorbs  traditions  and  develops 
definite  habits  of  thought  and  work  that  are  invaluable,  Certificate 
admits   to  leading  colleges.     General  course  of  ii\e  years.     Two-year 

Cour.se   for  high  school  graduates.      Course   in   domestic  .science.      Ad  I 
LAURA    A.    KNOTT.    A.M..    Principal 
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out  of  this  war  any  more  than  oul  of 

the  terrible  wars  of  conquest  that   liavo 
pt    Over    them    is    hard    to    follow  .    I  i 

a  drawing  nearer  together  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Anglo-Indian  ruling  caste  and  the 

subject  Hindu  people  is  implied,  it  is 
unquestionably  to  be  hoped  for.  To  thai 
fortunate  cod   Mr.    Frazer  holds  that 

the  adverse  power  of  the  Brahmins  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  broken  by  Occi- 
dental influence.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  the 
eminent  author  of  "The  Indian  Em- 
pire," wrote  of  the  stability  of  Brahmin 
power:  "The  Brahmins  of  the  present 
day  are  the  result  of  probably  .5000 
years  Of  hereditary  education  and  Si 
restraint,  and  they  have  evolved  a  type 
of  man  quite  distinct  from  the  sur- 
rounding population.  He  is  an  example 
of  a  class  becoming-  the  ruling-  power 
in  a  country,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
by  the  vigor  of  hereditary  culture  and 
temperance.  One  race  has  swept  across 
India  after  another,  dynasties  have 
risen  and  fallen,  religions  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  land  and  disap- 
peared. But  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
the  Brahmin  has  calmly  ruled,  swaying 
the  minds  and  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  people,  and  accepted  by  foreign  na- 
tions as  the  highest  tvpe  of  Indian  man- 
kind." 

Probably  were  this  authority  still 
living  he  would  hold  that,  in  view  of 
the  immense  weight  of  contraiy  past 
evidence,  it  is  too  early  to  judge  how 
far  the  power  of  the  Brahmins  is 
threatened  by  British  influence,  but  Mr. 
Frazer  has  produced  a  scholarly  work, 
displaying  careful,  painstaking  effort 
to  reach  that  region  most  difficult  of  ac- 
cess— the  philosophical  Hindu  mind. 

Indian    Thought.   Past  and  Present,  by   R.   W. 
Frazer.  Stokes.  $3. 

A  BELATED  ELIZABETHAN 

A  new  Elizabethan  poet  has  appeared, 
not  dug  up  out  of  an  old  library  by 
some  scholar  anxious  for  a  Ph.D.,  but 
bobbing  up  spontaneously  in  the  mind 
of  a  St.  Louis  lady  and  writing  with 
a  ouija  board.  Patience  Worth  is  her 
name,  or  so  she  says.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  such  woman  lived  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  or  any  other  time 
but  she  seems  very  much  alive  now  and 
she  pours  out  poetry,  proverbs,  plays, 
and  witty  conversation  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  in  an  archaic  dialect.  Many 
of  her  words  and  usages  are  so  obso- 
lete that  they  have  to  be  hunted  for  in 
etymological  dictionaries.  Some  are  not 
to  be  found  there  and  may  be  her  own 
inventions.  Not  often  does  a  word  I 
pear  that  is  less  than  three  centuries 
old.  As  a  whole  her  language  seems  as 
good  an  imitation  of  the  antique  as,  say. 
Maurice  Hewlett's,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  be  could  carry  on  such  a  rapid 

repartee  with  a  roomful  oi'  people  with- 
out committing  more  anachronisms, 

Bui     whether    Patime*     Worth     be    ■ 

secondary  personality  of  Mrs.  Curran*i 

Or  a  fabrication  she  is  a  real  personality 
and   an    interesting   personality    at    t!1 

For  the  most  part  the  stuff  turned  out 

by    planchottes,   ouija    bo. nils   and   auto 

matic  pencils  or  typewriters  or  spoken 

|.\  the  mouths  of  mediums  |g  tho 
dreai  ie  t    twaddle,    tho    it    professes    to 
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come  from  Shakespeare  or  Homer,  but 
Patience  ]Yortk  can  write  real  poetry 
and  has  a  sense  of  humor  that  is  rare 
in  ghosts  or  secondary  personalities.  At 
any  rate  she  is  quite  a  relief  from  "Im- 
perator,"  "Rector"  and  all  the  other 
bores  with  whom  Mrs.  Piper  is  now 
obsessed. 

Patience  Worth,  A  Psychic  Mystery,  by  Casper 
S.    Yost.    Kolt.    $1.40. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS 
In  Sons  and  Daughters,  Mrs.  Gruen- 
berg  departs  somewhat  from  the  method 
of  her  earlier  work,  "Your  Child  Today 
and  Tomorrow."  Sixty-five  problems  of 
child  and  family  life  are  presented  each 
in  three  or  four  pages  written  in  popu- 
lar style.  The  sections  are  grouped  so 
that  the  continuity  and  organization  of 
thought  will  be  evident  to  the  more 
careful  reader,  but  the  material  can  be 
used  and  enjoyed  as  well  by  fathers  and 
mothers  who  get  most  help  from  a  di- 
rect, brief,  easily  understood  "story"  of 
the  better  newspaper  type. 

The  writer  shows  a  rich  experience 
from  her  contact  with  her  own  and 
other  children.  The  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trations used  are  unusually  well  chosen. 
This  fact,  with  the  excellent  psychology 
underlying  the  plan,  are  the  strongest 
features  of  the  work. 


Sons     and     Daughters,     by 
Gruenberg.   Holt.   $1.25. 


Sidonie     Matzner 


IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 


The  second  and  final  volume  <>f  W.  B. 
Bryan's  History  of  tin-  National  Capital  is 
just  issued.  This  work  is  largely  drawn 
from  official  records,  Lb  detailed,  thoro  and 
authoritative.  (Macmfltan,  85.) 

The  Bi'xth  volume  of  The  Writings  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  <-<lirw]  by  Worthing- 
ton  ('.  Ford,  contains  the  letters  from  1810 
to  1819.  These  take  in  his  last  year  as 
Ambassador  to   Great   Britain   and    tli<-   first 

Secretary   of   State  ;  that 

Haw  the  acquisition  of  Florida  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  .Monroe  Doctrine,  i  Mac- 
millan,  $3.50.) 

The  Revolution  in  Virginia,  by  Dr.  II.  J. 
Eckenrode,  contains  the  narrative  of  the 
j, art  played  by  th<>  Old  Dominion  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  The  book  devotes 
ecial  attention  t>>  the  internal  politics 
of  the  colony  during  the  years  of  war.  the 
con  I  the  planters  and  the  radi- 

calism   of    Jefferson    .',.1    Patrick    Henry. 
»n,  Mifflin,  ■ 
Notes   of  a    Bit  ■<    Life   is   the    titl«-   of 
Senator  Joseph   Benson   Foraker's  auto- 
biography. ';  ■  thick  volumes  contain 
notes  and  comments  on  bis  political  activ- 
and  numerous  letters.  Few  of  the  let- 
'•.of  mucfa   importance  «-x '«-i 1 1    per- 
naps  ;n  mementos,  tho  here  and  there  are 
of  inf'.iniatioii  1 1 ' . t  printed  elsewhere. 
:  :  Stewart  &.  Kidd,  -  vo\ 

ndinanian  h (grants  in  Nett   York, 

I  ■  ;  onn  O.  i.    ien,   i     an   acrrounl   of 

all  |  Down  of  the  Norwegian,  Danish 

individuals    who    settled    In 
during  the  years  of  Dutch  rule. 
It   i  much   valuable  In   i    hand  na- 

si  but   incident  • 
lei    i  ii t  imate  glimpses  of 
'  I    life,    ( Minneapolis,    Minn.  I    I  lol 

.•>.  i 
'//■'    I-/  lion  of  President  Hayt 

I 

I  n  ( lollege,  of 

:  '        ident     1 1 .i    '        .'  .i      an    alum, 
Of  i  '  i..n  of  1870  the  author 

i'  nl  had  ever 

u    n  mplete   title   legally   to   bis  office 

D   oVI   -N.fr  •    ,,f  ||,(.   book 

•<-d    to    tl  '.I    lli<- 

Jidn  iplete   r  <•  itoi  at  ion   of 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


MASSACHUSETTS    (Cont.) 


A  School 
for  Girls 
23  Miles 
from  Boston 


Abbot  Academy 


College   Preparatory 
Course  with 
Certificate  rights. 
General  Course 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 
Founded  1S28 

Situated  in  a  famous  New  England  town.      Campus  of  23  acres,  with  grove,  tennis  courl  and  athletic  fieldi  .      Four  large 
buildings  with  modern  eq    i]  ■  ■■. .  laboratorie  i     .1  with  new    pipe  organ  m  and 

]■  ion  room,     Est  ibl  ;hed  rep  itation  in  educational  circles  tor  scholarship  and  characti  i  d  succe&sfcu'  history. 

Modern  spirit  and  methods. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


WI LU  STON  SEMI  NARY 

V  ▼    ■*  A    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS  ^*  V^X 

76th  year.  New  $101,000  residence  hall  opens  Sept.,  1916.  The  last  word  in  construction  and  appointments.  An 
efficient  master  in  charge  of  each  unit  of  1G  boys.  Your  boy's  personality  studied  and  directed  by  an  unusually  large 
corps  of  able  teachers.  All  the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school  for  moderate  terms.  Wholesome  food.  Healthy 
outdoor  life.  Intelligent  guidance  in  work  and  play.  Scientific  and  preparatory  departments.  Six  buildings.  Gym- 
!.  Six-acre  athletic  fields.  Lower  School  for  Boys  from  10  to  14.  Separate  building.  Distinctive  manage- 
ment and  house  mother.     Illustrated  booklet.  JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  L.H.D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty- live  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 


Powder  Point 


Jnrf^D   B   /  School  lor  Boys 

MjH  ■  /     Duxbury,  Mass.     By  the  Sea 

«r*ljj        ■/        B8  miles  from  rioston.  4  bnlld- 
^^  Ings.    Concrel  e  residence, 

^m  fg§\  n-k,   swiniiiilnjr,   1>< >.«  I  - 

aM  I  j  ^L       The  expert      physical 

^LWi     ^^r        l  th.it   need  It 

V/        ^J(         most.    S.im.'thiiii;   to  do  In   play 

"  "  or  work  every  hour  of  the  day, 

!  thing     is     bent     toward 

developing  self-mastery.  Thor- 
ough    preparation    for    college 
or  bu  i  pper  and  lower 

'ii,!  1 1 1 1 1  > 

I  or    iiiusi  i  .i  i  •  .1    i i.  Ii  i     address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCF.  M.A.. Headmaster 
'i«.  Kln(|  Caesar  Ro.-id.  Duxbury.  Mass. 


New-Church  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mats. 

EntablUh'-rl    18P»*i        flir'- 

[y  <>\  the  (hco- 

■  i  ■ 

I  j ■  'i    ■      ■  ii    ii    i  Ii    I. 

■   ■ 

Willi. un  \,    Worcester,  President 


The    Sargent    School 

i 

i 
.  . 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARCENT.  32  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mais. 


for    Physical 
Education 

1 1   i  i  i  .  >  1 1 1 . 

prepai    lor  I 


Campus  and  School  Buildings 

WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 

EQUIPMENT: 

Splendid  New  Gymna-  Megaron 

Hiuni  and  Pool  Cottage  Infirmary 

Kingsley  Laboratories  Modern  Dormitories 

Dining  Hall  Playing  Fields 

83rd  year  begins  September  13th,  1Q16 

A  Strong  School  Because  of 

Wide  Patronaee;    Boys  enrolled  in  1915  from  '22  states 
^         and  12  countries. 

Achievement!   171  ^)ovs  prepared  for  33  colleges  in  the 
"  last  tour  years. 

Efficiency:    Faculty  of  19  experienced  men. 

Democracy!  Atmosphere  and  spirit  purr,  broad  and  gen- 
* "  uinely  democrats 

Si      j   1 1L1    li         Organized   and   required  play 
upervised  Athletics:  ,  i,v.    Sl  |11M,i  u..uus 

in  all  sports. 
Scholarship*    Moderate    rates    and    scholarship  aid    for 
f  *    worthy  Am\  able  boys. 

Catalogue 
D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.  D., 

103  Providence  St.,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

New  Gymnasium 


WALTHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

ID  .,1  1    .  trom   Boston      in  the  country        ■■  buildings      Separate 
,1      ies  lor  older  And  1     itmastu         '  lut- 

Gon  ral  and  Colli  ge  Prep  1 

■  ,  .    ,  1 

CEO   B.  Bl  AMAN,  Ph.D  .  Prim  [pal,  u  ilth  im,   A  1 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  1  ibtral  An* 

\  \tr~rAf>qy  '       kdtlAti  I  >'*->artment 


Mi1  H|  ill    E    1  I    ■     ni    '■'       I  ■'!  il    Ii  n    ■      ii.       I 

I     1 1  '  1    1  1  \      "i  1  ■  I    '  ■  1 1 '    r    .    I  1 1  ■       1(1         I  j '    '    ■  O I      I'    in 

college  coumi       1  h     1   ■  lulppsd     It h  Lai torli    ,  1 

menl    1  ■   1   ■  id    h      »"]|    it    ui hi    Boston   Publli    1  I 

1  in    prol*  ■  lonsl    11  houl  1  [01  it- 1 1  In  the  In  irt  ol   tin    1  It  1    in  ■ 

tal  coiirHi  1  ol  '"  tructlon  but     1   iu  il   opporl 

ind  for  tin    practical  irn  nl ttii 

rin     LirnduaU    Bel I    -  irlunttj 

lot  t* 

LEMUKI.  UKRBF.RT  MURI.IN.  Preiident 


C'xpl' 


pl*«V    r>'|iiiw^, 


Itoal 


•  ni, 


M 


nun. 


iO 
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(CONTINUED) 


MASSACHUSETTS—  I  Culm 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natick.  Mat*. 
A  College.  1  n. ilcs  hum  Boston.     4" 

A^tca.    Skating  Pond.   Athletl  i^uun. 

Mm  C'onant,  Mi**  Bigelow.  Principals. 


CONNECTICUT 


MONSON' 


ACADEMY 
FOR  BOYS 

Established  [804.    15  miles  from  Spring- 
field.    An    endowed    school,     Certifv 
privileges.     Completely  equipped  athletic 
field.      Modern    dormitory.     Gymnasium, 
Rate   $300.     Fund    for    boys    of   proven 

worth.      For   catalog   and    book    of    views, 
address  the  Principal,  Monson,  Mass. 

DEAN  ACADEMY 

}  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms.  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science.  . 

For  catalogue  and  information  address   \ 

ARTHUR  W.    PEIRCE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 

CALIFORNIA 

PACIFIC    THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

An  undenominational,  union  school  of  relig- 
ion. Admits  botO  sexes  and  all  denominations. 
College  graduation  required  Eor  regular  course 
leading  to  B.  D.  degree.  All  privileges  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  open  to  qualified  seminary 
students.  Term  begins  August  21,  19 1 6.  Address, 
President  C.  S.  Nash,  Berkeley,  California. 


ILLINOIS 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  .i  100-pp.  111.  handbook— It's  FREE.       Home-Study  D 

.  t  courses.      For  home- mak  ng.  teaching  and  well-paidposi- 
tions.    Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69thSt.,  Chicago,  111. 

SCHOOL   INFORMATION 

rnfC*    Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  (or  camps)  in 
m  Bris I     U.S.     Expert  Advice  free.     Want  for  girls  or  boys 
Maintained  for  all  Schools.    American  Schools'  Associa- 
tion,   1011   Times   Building,   New    York   or    151G 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


"I  am  for  Todd,  now,  tomorrow 

and  forever." 

So  writes  Mis.  Eugene  Field,  mother  of 
one  Todd  boy.  Hundreds  of  mothers  say 
the  same  thing,  because  we  educate  the 
Whole  boy  and  make  a  man  of  him.  69 
years  of  successful  training  of  boys  7  to 
16.  Give  your  boy  a  good  start  in  life  by  making  him 
a  "Todd  Hoy."  One  hour  from  Chicago.  Northern 
Summer   Camp.      NOBLE   HILL,   Principal 

TODD    SEMINARY 


For  Boys 


Woodstock,  111. 


THE  CORA  MEL  PATTEN  SCHOOL,  Chicago 

A  School  of  Expression.  Scholastic.  Cultural.  Recreational. 
Elfht  teachers.  Laboratory  methods.  Students  fitted  for  profes- 
sional work  as  storytellers,  interpretive  readers,  teai  hers  of  ex- 
pression and  public  speaking,  as  directors  oi  plays,  pageants  and 
model  picture  houses.  Lectures  on  music  and  pictorial  art,  with 
regular  attendance  upon  the  Symphony  Concerts.  The  Little 
r re  and  the  Art  Institute;  also  other  metropolitan  advantages. 
Resident  pupils  under  personal  sup  I  Vfiss  Patten  limited 

to  twelve.    For  circular  address  the  secretary. 

MISS   DORIS   McMANIGILL 
Suite  101,  4858  Champlain  Avenue,  Chicago 


Word  Power 

T  The  RTAfttent  power  In  the  world  la  effective,  forceful  speech.  } 
rut  / r  in  your  words --mmke  them  win  aucci  ia,  I 

■   ■ 
ruul  Ubauti  until  yuu  huvo  proved  them  to  ulhuiu  by  your  bpoui.li. 

Ma<fpr  AnV  Kitlintintl  l>,'tyouri<lei.a"aernfls."  He 
iTaaaici  t\ny  Ditumiuil  l( 

la  your  will,  i  ,,, ,  audi* 

i ,  <■  Tiiriilluiir  way  ul  id  your 

mt  our  Cirootivo  Speaking 
Court*  and  Service    new  \\  <intU*i  hilt 

I'     M)'     II    M     llln'      1 

f£uay,  cummoD  ttunao  inuihuda   tii.it   bring    unmcdiato  raattlid. 

Special  Limited  Offer  J 

1 

•  mi- «t.     tiund  yuur  iiiuiiu  mid  utUlu-o  j  dov       Write  at 
Norlh  Amcriran  fii*litnlr,  [)i|l  R24fi,  M.wtirilLin  Rlili; ,  Chlcip,  III 


ELY  SCHOOL  I  OR  GIRLS,  0re?r&CoToW 

■  mums* 
nts  for  Glrli  under  i 


R1DGEFIELD  SCHOOL  £0°ys 

Held,  Conn.  90  m 

tSi  sth» 

l  hi.- 

Individual  at- 
n  Roland  J.  MuHord.Ph.D.,  HeadmuBter. 


THE*SANFORDlSCHOOL 

Ridk'ewohl,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.    On  [arm, 

ntion 
under  experienced   tea  Card  ti  for  Hie  i 

well  as  lor  all  colleges.  Lower  School.  1 '.  S.  Sanford,  A.M., 
Headmaster,  l»-\  B. 

HILLSIDE  ErM: 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883.  One  hour 
■    V.   From  primary  to  college.  Generaland 
spei  i  il  i , Hirers.  Sepai  housi     La 

Ne«  p  m    isium.     Small  i  lasses, 
i.  Margaret  R.  Brendlinyer,  A.B., 
VidaHunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Principals. 

THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  boys  and  girls,  offering  college  certificate 
privileges,  domestic  science  and  general  courses.  Modern  build- 
ings, athletli  fields,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamond.  Endow- 
men)  permits  low  expense  oi  $  >so  a  year.    Address 

ROYAL  A.  MOORK,  A.M..  Principal,    North   Stonington,   Conn. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 




National  Park  Seminary 


For  Young  Women 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Suburbs) 
A  junior  collego  for  grad- 
uates of  preparatory  and 
high  schools.  Al!  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the 
large  and  the  small 
school.  Full  course  in 
Home  Economics  without 
extra  charge  Modern 
gymnasium.  Swimming. 
Biding.  For  descriptive 
Volume   address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

National  Park  Seminary 

Box  171,     Forest  Glen,  Md. 


o 


PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  indicates  that  every  boy  is  different  and  must 
1  >e  handled  Individually  to  be  handled  successfully.  We  have  an 
interest  in  the  boy  and  a  most  complete  equipment  for  him  to  en- 
joy as  he  grows.     For  details  address  HEADMASTER. 

Box  504,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

f  ATCHAW  WrflOOI  FORBACKWAUDCHILDREN. 
LfllijIlraTf  JtllVVL  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  useful 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  group.  Kates  $1,200  up* 
Ax. i. en  LATSHAW,  Founder  ana  Director,  Pennyslvania.Berwyn. 
"The  Maples,"  3412*14  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


IS 


For  Bovs.   Endorsed  by  every  American  University. 

'Individual  plan  or  wort,  College  preparatory  course  and  a 
good  training  for  business  life.  fcipeoia]  course  in  agricultural. 
f  Solentifio  physical  oar.-.  'J"Oi  feu  opens  SeptemK-r  1','tti. 
Write  lor  catalog  KI3KIMINETA8  SPRINGS  SCHOOL, 
Dent.  IS,  Baltaouifi  Pa, 


FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Location     combines     advantages     of     city     and 
country.  ite   and    Sin     it    Courses, 

ceptional    advantages    in    Social    Service,    Music 
and  Expression, 

John  Carey  Acheaon,  LL.D.,  President 

Mercersburg  Academy 

AIM    OP   THE   SCHOOL    A  th  ,1.    mi  „t.,l 

■  tor  i  ollego  onti  i 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL— A  nianl)    I         ui    lelf-rollaw 
der  Ch  >m  the  yrc.it  mm. 

LOCATION     in   the   country,    <»n  1 1 , . -  western  slops  > 

i  i 

I IPMKNT      Hod   

II 

Willluiu  liana  li 


borne  rula  In  the  South,  the  furtherance  of 
civil  Bervice  reform,  the  President's  cour- 
ageous championship  of  a  sound  currency. 
(Scribner,  $1.) 

■»  Every  American  history  refers  In  on  off- 
hand way  io  William  Walker's  Invasion  of 
Nicaragua  on  the  eve  of  Hi*'  American  Civil 
War.  Those  curious  for  the  whole  truth 
about  tliis  advance  agent  of  "manifest  des- 
tiny" will  liml  the  Btory  adequately  set 
forth  in  Filibusters  and  Financiers,  bj 
Prof.    William    ScroggB,   of    Louisiana    I 

versity.  (Macmillan,  $2.60.) 
*»  No  detailed  account  of  the  machinery  of 
the  lower  Jinnee  of  Congress  and  of  the 
noteworthy  contests  that,  have  arisen  over 
its  rules  and  functions  could  well  be  more 
compact  and  comprehensive  than  l>r.  Da 
Alva  Alexander's  History  and  Procedure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Students 
will  welcome  the  appendix  containing  the 

list  of  speakers  and  chairmen  of  important 
committees  from  the  lirst  Congress  to  the 
present  day.   (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $2.) 


FANCY  AND  FACT 


Domestic  Life  in  Rumania  is  too  broad 

il  title  for  these  experiences  of  an  Rnglish 
woman  in  a  wealthy  Hebrew  household  in 
Bukarest.  The  book  is  much  taken  up  with 
the  Goldsmith's  very  questionable  French 
governess  and  other  matters  not  character- 
istic of  Rumania  alone.    (Lane,  $1.50.) 

.1  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico  may  well 
attract  even  those  who  do  not  care  for 
books  about  our  troublesome  neighbor.  Mrs. 
Nelson  O'Shaunessy  makes  daily  incidents 
and  people  vivid,  and  she  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  meaning  of  the  events  of  1913-1914 
whose  interest  centered  in  Mexico  City. 
t  Harper.  $2.) 

The  Night  Cometh,  from  the  French  of 
Paul  Bourget,  is  an  unusual,  extremely  in- 
teresting book.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the 
spiritual  versus  the  material  interpretation 
of  the*  universe  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic 
love  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  a  Paris 
hospital  during  the  present  war.  (Putnam, 
$1.35.) 

Prince  and  Boatswain  is  a  group  of  anec- 
dotes from  our  navy  set  down  by  J.  M. 
Morgan  and  J.  1*.  Marquand  from  the 
recollections  of  Rear  Admiral  Clark. 
These  good  sailor  yarns  concern  "Savey" 
Read,  dishing.  Admiral  Jouett  and 
other  picturesque  figures  of  the  Civil 
War.      (Greenfield,  Mass.:   Hall,  $1.) 

Lcaies  from  the  Log  of  a  Sky  Pilot,  by 
William  G.  Puddet'oot,  give  a  breezy  ac- 
count of  the  varied  life  of  the  author. 
From  Kent  to  London,  and  thence  to  Can- 
ada before  the  Civil  War,  and  finally  to  a 
settlement  and  stirring  missionary  career 
in  the  States,  is  the  outline  story  of  this 
autobiography.  (Boston  :  Pilgrim  Press,  $1.) 

If  there  is  such  a  person  as  a  cadess, 
she  is  the  heroine  of  The  Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding, by   Meredith  Nicholson.  We  find  N'an 

Farley  first  at  the  Country  Club  giving  a 
cruel  imitation  of  her  foster-father  and 
benefactor.  But  in  spite  of  her  vulgarity 

her  story  is  interesting.  She  marries  the 
best  man  in  the  book  and  they  are  happy 
ever  alter.  All  of  which  surprises  the  read- 
er.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $1.35.) 

A  notable  effort  to  overcome  rare  preju- 
dice by  the  founding  of  a  Cosmopolitan 
Club  in  B  mid- Western  college  is  the  theme 
of  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  latest   novel.    It   is 

earnest,  eloquent,  persuasive  and  reason- 
able, but  as  prejudice  is  unreason  the  si 
may  not  reach  those  who  need  it  most. 
of  One  Blood  should  Influence  all  fair- 
minded  young  men.  (Small,  M.nnard, 
$1.25.) 

The  fascination  of  far-away  lands  on  the 
outskirts  of  empire  pervades  all   > 
trice  Qrimshaw's  novels.  Tb  of  New 

Guinea  with  "its  hard,  gaudy  loveliness  like 
the   loveliness   of   the   tiger'   and   a   p 

nil  of  fabulous   richness  are  the  scoe. 

ily  Lady  of  tin-  Island,  a  stirriug  rotnaii 
closing  with  the  dramatic  surrender 
niau  New  ( luinea  to  t  lie  I  Ingli  b    1 1 "  '. 
McClurg,  si 
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THE  STOCK  MARKET 
In  the  market  for  securities  a  con- 
trolling influence  has  been  exerted  by 
the  condition  of  our  relations  with  Mex- 
ico. Many  extra  dividends  declared  by 
mining  and  manufacturing  companies, 
or  the  very  favorable  reports  of  rail- 
road earnings,  have  not  prevented  a 
decline.  Net  losses  for  railroad  shares 
in  the  week  ending  on  June  24  were 
from  1  to  3  points.  For  copper  stocks 
they  were  from  4  to  10  points,  and  all 
the  war  order  securities  were  deprest. 
In  the  succeeding  week  there  was  a 
waiting  market  until  the  29th,  when 
news  of  the  release  of  the  American 
troopers  by  Carranza,  indicating  that 
war  would  be  averted,  caused  a  stam- 
pede of  speculators  who  had  sold  for 
a  decline,  and  there  was  a  substantial 
recovery,  net  gains  for  railroads  rang- 
ing between  1  and  2  points.  So  far  as 
railroad  shares  are  concerned,  the  ef- 
fect of  continuous  British  liquidation 
and  of  the  menacing  controversy  with 
employees  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Some  were  saying  that  war  with  Mex- 
ico would  check  or  delay  the  filling  of 
munition  orders  for  the  Allies;  others 
exprest  the  opinion  that  the  steel  com- 
panies would  gain  something  from  such 
a  conflict.  The  prices  of  copper  and 
'Iter  have  declined,  because  foreign 
buying  has  been  halted,  and  the  output 
of  the  copper  mines  is  greater  than 
<  r  before.  Shares  of  the  Corn  Prod- 
uct.:-; Refining  Company,  which  makes 
glucose,  were  sharply  deprest  by  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Court,  ordering 
rotation  of  the  company  for  violation 
of  the  Ar.ti-Trust  law.  This  decision 
was  unforeseen  because  many  expected 
that  revere  action  would  he  suspended, 
in  the  similar  case  again  .'  the 
American  Can  Company.  About,  50  pf;r 
cent  of  the  Corn  Products  Company's 

business    recently   has   been    on    foreign 

ordi 

There  is  a  long  list  of  new  extra  divi- 
dends or  i  of  i  ates.  In  the  fl 
part  of  .June  46  companies  declared 
tra     n  ca  h  ox    tock,  made  initial  pay- 
n. <                  tranced  rate  additions.  The 
Doors  recent  changi  .  have  been  an 
t.ra  of  10  per  'cn».  by  the  Lackawanna 
'   >al   Company,  ■>    resumption  of  divi- 

the  Ontario  &  Vv  • 

srn  Railroad  Company,  after  an  ln1 

il  of  thr-  the 

Anaconda  Copper  Company,  makini 

%\ .1')  in  1918 ;  an  in- 

aass  by  on<  diary  of  the  Pi 

syl  i  oad  n       with 

sumption  by  .  and  the  pa  pirn  nl 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


NEW    YORK 


efiamius 


lius  School 


And  Summer 
JjjJjUtlo       Military  Lamp. 
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St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  offers  the  most 
successful  application  of  the  military  principles 
to  preparation  for  college,  technical  school  or 
business.  Fifteen  buildings,  120  acres,  11  miles 
from  Syracuse. 


Verbeck  Hall.  A  separate  school  for  boys 
from  8  to  14,  fitting  for  St.  John's  or  any  other 
college  preparatory  school. 

Summer  Military  Camp— w  i  t  h  extraor- 
dinary   advantages,    July    6th    to    August    17th. 


Send  for  circular.     Address 
General  William  Verbeck,  Pres.,  Box,  I,  Manlius,  New  York. 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

On  banks  of  the  Hudson,  elevation  500  feet,  40-mile  view  moun- 
tains and  country.  Close,  stimulating  relationship  between 
student  and  masters.  24-acre  campus,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  gymnasium,  cinder  track,  athletic  field,  tennis  court, 
winter  sports,  coasting-,  skating,  artificial  pond,  etc.  Personal 
inspection  urged.     Catalog. 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


ST.  JOHN'S 

Prepares  boys  for  college,  certificate  privileges. 
Every  modern  facility  for  best  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training.  pped  buildings. 

ath  ,  tthetic  fac- 

ulty. Milr  ne.  JUNIOR  HALL,  asepa- 

ool  lot    oys  under  li.    I7 or  catalog  address 
Rev.  WILLIAM  RANNEY,  A.M., Ph.D.,  Prin. 
Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  required  for  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, 1  'v.  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods, 
Practice  Teaching,  Chorus  inducting.  I.imitedto 
65.     Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St. ,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 

WA1UKAL  LDUlAllUll  Mothers  andTeachers,  con- 
ducted by  MRS.  WINIFRED  SACKVILLE  STONER,  mother 
and  teacher  of  "  the  best  developed  child  in 
America."  July  31  to  August  18.  4  periods  daily,  9-1.  At 
THE  SCURDER  SCHOOL,  316  and  322  W.  72nd  St.,  N.  Y., 
at  Riverside  Drive.    Dormitory  accommodations.     Circular. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded    1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 
illy  devoted  t"  1    I       all  Colleges. 

Business    Course— Primary    and    <>uting    (lasses 

for   Younger   Hoys.  of    Kuilding — Labora- 

tories     '.        nasiuffl  —  Play    <.r<.un<L. 

P..  If.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  '  atalogue.  -lie  3787  Riverside. 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  SffiB 

A  I  rl       ■  ;"-  with  Pr'-|.  rtiii'-nT.     Moderal 

1   1  I  n  the  Blue- Grass  H 111*  ol 

Sunny  1  ■     rel  i     W  ynn,  Pn     di 


VIRGINIA 


CTITADT   HA  I    T    Staunton,  Virginia.  Fori 
&M.\Jf\W\.M.     IlrtLL  nla  Fei r  Instl 

Call  trtl  :i        1  1. 

.1  '1 ,1.  ,  Art  and 
new  equipmi 
ortf.       JAM      COl 
RD,  a  1:   CBryn 


VJROINIA,  Hnirlisn.  l:'--  114. 

El      ,         Pn]\arra     '  ''' 

astern  VyOiiege  .   ( . ...      i 

i  I  A    1:    eo 

.  .  1 

'  DR.  H.  U,   Poor,  I're» 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

I       .  '   Ml.         III     Hi''     In     Ullillll    .Mill 

inrloah   v'.,ii.  lasted  -  llmati . 

Count       1    ,ii.   . 
,         Preparatoi 

1    iN,    VA. 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  with  Emma 
W.llard  School 
Designed  for  the  vocational  and  professional  tr  lin- 
ing ol  women.  Se  retarial  Work,  Household  I  0- 
nomics  anil  Industrii  1  Arts.  Courses  of  two  to  tour 
years  will  be  offered.  Special  students  admitted. 
Address  Secretary, 

Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts,  Troy,  N.    Y. 


ST.   FAITH'S        An    elementary    and    secondary    Church 
school  for  a  limited  number  of  ambitious   Kills.      College 

Preparation     u ,■   Science,    Music.   Vocational   Guidance. 

Invigorating   Climate.      One   teacher  to  every  five  pupils 
$27f>    per  year        For    new    catalog   of    "The   School    that's 
full  of  sunshine,"  address  Secretary,  St.  Faith's  School, 
Box  356,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.   Y. 


MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Eighteen  miles  from  New  York.     Number  of  pupils  limited. 
Each  girl  has  a  personal  association  with  the  principals.    Col- 
lege entrance  certificate.     General  Courses.  Terms  $600. 
Miss  Maky  E.  hull.  Miss  Grace  Huntington,  Principals. 

Larchmont,  New  York. 


The  Scudder  School  for  Girls 

20th  Year 

Dormitory  and  school  on  Riverside  Park  over- 
looking the  Hudson.  Regents  College  Prepara- 
tory. A  one  year  HOME  ECONOMICS  finish- 
ing   course    with    diploma. 

SECRETARIAL  training  course  for  PRT- 
VATi;,  I'UISLICITY  and  EXECUTIVE  SEC- 
RETARIES. 

MYRON  T.  SCUPPER.  Pres..  371  West  72nd  Si.  at  Riverside  Dri.e 
WISCONSIN 


*!Jui!  fiik'{^'&::!Ft.l;trMkiyj 
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NORTHWESTERN  >S<A- £t 

fireproof  ii e  on  shores  ol  i..i!;''  Geneva.    Modern  sani* 

tatfon,  ventilation,  h<  iting,  lighting.      High  scholastic  stand- 
- •  r - 1   ;  1  Outdoor  life  emphasized.    Fixed 

board,  tuition,  uniforms,  pockei  money, 
Address  COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.   Supt..  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


MAINE 


HKBRON  ACADEMY  40  acrei,  9  buildings 

ill  KTICVANT  IIOMK  Ono  of  the  iihikI.  beautiful  resi- 
dences for  girls  in  New  England.  ATwnni)  HALL — A 
modern  home  for  boyi,  [exhilarating  air.  Wholesome 
food      Pure  spring  water,     College  preparatory,     Uenerui 

1  I  'mi   1  H'  el >l si rv       Address 

\\m.  !■:.  Sauobnt,  i.itt.i),,  Prlnolpal      Bbbhon,  Maine. 


RHODE   ISLAND 


lVIO.*»ES     BROWN     SCHOOL 

(Tppar  Hchool    1  1.  rd  t">  entrance    preparation  and  lor 

.  of'gi  idi  nt) Ilegi      !  Hudlo,  manual  training,  athli 

llUni)   '■■'  iiniMin,'   1 1. 

Lower  Hchool      »p(  ■  |  >i  i... md  ti  |lnlafl  <it  young)  >'  l>oys. 

'  .1  >■  \> ' i  -  1 1    -  ,      Ouulooi   iports.     Catalog 

SKTH  K.  CIFFORD.  Ph.  D..  Principal.  Providence.  R.  I. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

fur  women  In  tin-  United  !  tatt    .  offerii ui  ie>  foi   A  B,  and  \  M  ; 

i .  •  i  I    i  in    i  !  . .  .    Nil   '  1 1 1  '  i  \  ■  i ' '  i ',     i ''  1 1    . '    i d en  c i 

■niiiiiii    '■      ■•■     n  I    levelopment,         ...  mi  ium  with  iwimi g  pool, 

in    colli  nd        1 1.  ..it  hi  ui   climnti     m.  »    1 1  om   i    I "! 

Endow  ' :     incn     ed   b  o, I    i lerati       Oflficei       i 

'.  ■  i,  1 1 '•'"    i"    iii'.    md    i  ii I'm    i  ataloj '   I 

,'1'1"  WILLIAM    ,\     WEBB,   Pn    Id  nl     Bo     A, 
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THE  MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 

r  St.,  N 
1301  ii  SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND 

J  use   i  jth,   i  g 

i 

ntitled    thei 
v\i>  ONE  HA1  F   l'l  R  CI  \  I 
ti  all  Bums  not  exi 

during     i  or    six 

ng   .n    :  he   30th   Inst.,   1  in   or 

ily     loth,    1916, 

1 1  .'iu  July   1 , 
JOS]  I'll    BIRD,   President. 
1     BIRD,   Sec'y,       A.   STILES,  Asst.   Si 

AMERICAN    TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A   dividend   of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  July  15,  1916,  to 
olders    of    record   at    the    close   of 
business  on  Friday,  June  30,  1916. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.    Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  July  I,  lyib,  at  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  in  New  York,  will  he  paid 
hy  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  L).  Milne,  Treasurer. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  No.  7. 
.V  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.26  ppr  shan\  upon 
the  r.mi:u..ii  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company,  for 
tli>-  three  months  ending  June  SO,  1916,  will  be 
paid  "ii  .Tul v  15,  1916,  to  shareholders  of  record 
at  8.30  o'clock  I'.  M.  .Tun.'  30,  1916.  The 
Transfer  Bootes  of  the  Company  will  not  be  closed. 
Checks   for   the   dividend    will    be'  mailed. 

PACIFIC    CAS    AXD    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 
A.     P.     HOCKEXBF.AMEK. 
Vice-President    and    Treasurer. 
San    Francisco,    California,    June    30,    1916. 

United     States     Realty     &     Improvement     Co. 
ill    Broadway,    New   York,   June  26th,    19ir>. 

The     ('..up. >ns     on     this     Company's     Twenty-year 

Debenture  5%  Bonds,  due  on  July  1st  next,  will 
be  paid  on  July  1st  upon  presentation  at  the 
Company's    other.    Room    1408,    Trinity    Building. 

B.    M.   FELLOWS,   Treasurer. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY.  BOSTON. 
PREFERRED  STOCK 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AXD 
THREE-QUARTERS  PER  CENT,  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  Directors  of  this  Corporation,  pay- 
able Julv  i,  1916,  to  preferred  stockholders  of 
record  lime  24,  [916.  Checks  will  be  mailed. 
WINFIELD  S.   SMYTH,  Treasurer. 

E.   W.   BLISS   COMPANY 

Borough  ot  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

June   ->9,    1916. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  has  this 

day   declared    an   extra  dividend   of    100','     on   the 

imon  stock  of  the  Company,  to  be  paid   from 

the  accumulated  n<  t  earnings  of  the  Company  on 

July    14th    next,    to    holders    of   the    Common    stock 

of    record    on    the    hooks    of    the    Company    at    the 

business   July    roth.      Transfer   books   will 

be  closed  July  11  th  to  14th,  both  dates  inclusive. 
HOWARD  C.  SEAMAN. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

L1CCETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

St.    Louis,    .Mo.,   June    -loth,    1916. 

["ransfi  r    Books   of   the   Registered        p  1 
inda  oi    I  iggetl    &  Myei       robaci      Co 

O'cloi         P       \l    .     Piils      i     III, 

■  .  1  "i   the  payi  kid   bonds, 

August    1st,  nd    will    reopen    .11     to 

0  .  lock  A.  M.,  Au  1.   1. in.. 

v  DERSON,  Treasurei 


of  80  per  cenl   of  arrears  on  the  pre 
Perred  stock  <>r  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
[ron  Company,  leaving  29  per  cent  still 
due.  it  will  be  recalled  that  this  com- 
pany has  been  affected  by  a  labor  war. 

Recent   proflta  are  said  to  have  been  due 

mainly  to  work  on  orders  from  France 
ami  Russia. 

LOANS  AND  WAR  ORDERS 
It  is  expected  that  a  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  the  French  Government  will 

soon  be  announced.  Probably  it  will  be 
based  upon  the  securities  of  neutral 
countries  which  are  now  held  in 
Fiance,  an  American  company  issuing 
bonds  or  debentures  secured  by  this 
collateral.  This  company,  a  new  one 
organized  for  the  purpose,  will  be  con- 
tt  oiled  by  prominent  financial  institu- 
tions and  bankers  here.  Subscriptions 
to  the  new  Russian  loan  or  credit  of 
$50,000,000  were  completed  two  weeks 
ago.  Reports  from  Russia  say  that  the 
loan  is  regarded  with  much  satisfaction 
there,  because  it  may  lead  to  more  in- 
timate financial  and  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  asserted 
there  that  a  branch  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  will  soon  be 
established  in  Petrograd.  Italy  seeks  a 
loan  here.  Three  commissioners  repre- 
senting the  Italian  Government  have 
arrived  in  this  country,  with  $20,000,- 
000  worth  of  securities  to  be  used  as 
collateral. 

There  may  soon  be  announced  a  loan 
of  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  to 
China.  It  is  understood  that  our  State 
Department  has  been  asked  to  "use  its 
good  offices"  in  behalf  of  such  a  trans- 
action. The  new  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  recently  formed  to 
promote  our  foreign  trade  and  the  use 
of  American  capital  in  foreign  under- 
takings, has  loaned  $5,000,000  to  be 
used  for  the  improvement  of  the  Grand 
Canal  and  for  reclamation  projects  in- 
volved in  the  plans  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  preventing  floods  and  famine  in 
China.  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  the  well 
known  bankers,  have  been  made  the 
fiscal  agents  of  China  here. 

The  British  Government  has  three 
ways  of  paying  its  debts  in  this  coun- 
try— by  gold,  by  the  proceeds  of  loans, 
and  by  the  sale  or  other  use  of  Amer- 
ican securities  brought  under  its  con- 
trol in  accordance  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion plan.  There  is  no  new  British  loan, 
but  the  sale  of  American  securities  in 
our  market  continues,  and  recent  ship- 
ments of  gold  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Nearly  all  of  this  gold  has 
come  from  Canada,  but  about  $10,000,- 
000  in  bars,  filling  318  boxes,  arrived 
from  England  hist  week  on  the  steam- 
ship "St.  Paul."  These  bars,  added  to 
the  receipts  from  Canada,  make  a  total 
of  $116,000,000  since  May  1. 

Large  quantities  of  rolled  or  forged 
steel,  to  be  used  abroad  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  have  recently 
been  bought  here  by  the  Allies.  In  one 
week  600,000  tons  were  ordered.  IvllS- 
sia  has  placed  contracts  for  850,000 
Inns  of  steel    rail S,  aluuit    half  of  which 

will  be  made  by  the  Independent  steel 

companies;  for  165,000  Ions  of  darbed 
wire,  and   for  nearly    1000   locotnotix 


Take  Home  A  New  Pair! 

Hurried  on  in  the  morning — tossed  off  at 
ninht — your  garters  are  perhaps  not  so 
carefully  scrutinized  as  are  other  articles 
of  apparel.  They  shouldn't  be  the  last 
things  you  think  of.  Follow  your  natural 
impulse  and  keep  them  fresh  and  lively. 
The  added  comfort  repays  you. 

Boston 


SILK 
50  Cents 


Garter 


LISLE 
25  Cents 


GEORGE   FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


AT  JTHOR^  want    your    manuscript    for 

AW* x»J     book  publication.     Let  us  put  our 

experience   as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  results. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 
CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  Lor  illustrated  booklet.  Fr^  e. 

CATHEDRAL  CLERIC-AUTHOR -^L^r; 

month  off  at  seashore,  etc.,  if  all  expenses  are  paid.      Co 
cramming  not  desired.    Address  Sir  Prise  Pageant,  care  of  The 
Independent,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


AGENCIES 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers.    Assists 
Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Send  lor  Bulletin.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,   N.  Y. 

rHE  F1SK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 


Boston,  2A  Park  Street. 
New  York,  156  Fifth  Av. 
Pirmingham,  Ala. ,80ft  Title  Bid. 

Chicago,  814  Steger  Bid. 


Denver,  317  Masonic  Bid. 
Portland,  514  Journal  Bid. 
Berkeley,  2161  Shattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  SJJCit.  Bk.  Bklg. 


Two 

Sizes — 

Extra  Size — 8  i..„ 
(black  only)  $1.25. 
FREE — liberal  supply  of 
ink  with  retail  orders. 

Agents  Wanted.  Bio  Profits. 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St..  New  York 


Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Red  or   •« 
Black 

The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakableink 
pencils  at  modemto 

Promotes  Efficiency. 
Order    $ 
.day 


Toe 


1 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


anyu  ! 

\ 

■ 

■ 
son,     \  pro>  <.\l  si  ■ 
PrU-e    $16. B0    Oftab    with    ordei    i 

v 

LAKE    BREEZE    MOTOR 
i6V^Monrot^^^^^^^C|MeA£> 


CASH 

FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 

q  1  N  D  ua  i  n ) 
'     i    ..                     >r  brok 
inj  denl  ii  ftUin  i 
Moth  In 

■ 
hi .  kind  In  ll 

I 

Libet tv  Rtftots 

■ 

>  sm.,1          v. 

\ 
1 
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She  also  is  negotiating1  for  5000  freight 
cars.  France  has  taken  100  locomotives 
and  100,000  tons  of  rails.  Italy  has 
bought  30,000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron 
and  38,000  tons  of  rails.  An  order  from 
Japan  for  10,000  tons  of  ship-plates  is 
reported.  Japan,  having  cheap  labor,  is 
said  to  be  underbidding  our  manufac- 
turers now  on  orders  for  shells.  The 
execution  of  large  orders  placed  here 
last  year  consumes  much  time.  For 
example,  final  shipments  on  the  British 
$65,000,000  order  for  shells,  given,  to 
three  companies  about  a  year  ago,  will 
not  be  made  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. 

MORE  TAXES  OR  BONDS 
Secretary  McAdoo  said  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
first  week  of  June  that  an  increase  of 
the  national  revenue  by  the  addition  of 
$150,000,000  would  be  sufficient.  The 
effect  of  our  controversy  with  Mex- 
ico's de  facto  government  was  not  then 
foreseen.  Prepared  in  accord  with  his 
statements  and  the  pending  defense 
measures,  the  committee's  revenue  bill 
provided  for  receipts  amounting  to 
§240,000,000,  including  an  addition  of 
8100,000,000  to  the  income  tax,  about 
850,000,000  of  inheritance  taxes,  and 
850,000,000  or  860,000,000  of  taxes  on 
munitions. 

But  it  appears  now  that  there  must 
be  $100,000,000  more,  because  of  recent 
additions  to  the  defense  program 
and  the  urgent  appropriations  re- 
quired for  mobilizing  the  militia,  with 
other  expenses  due  to  the  attitude  of 
Carranza  and  his  people.  Therefore  the 
proposed  taxes  must  be  largely  in- 
creased, or  our  government  must  issue 
bonds.  It  is  said  that  President  Wilson 
opposes  a  bond  issue.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  only  tax  change  proposed  is 
a  still  greater  increase  of  income  taxes, 
with  a  lowering  of  the  exemption 
limits.  Some  desire  to  avoid  legislation 
of  this  kind  because  of  its  probable 
effect  in  a  presidential  campaign  upon 
the  party  responsible  for  it. 

Appropriations  already  made,  or 
rrj  to  be  made,  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  amount  to  $1,500,000,000.  The 
exact  total,  announcer!  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
ald,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priation Committee,  on  June  28,  is  $1,- 
199,330,479.  Appropriations  for  the 
CUT  ar   were   only   $1,111,- 

937,000.  And  Congress  has  recently 
authorized     th<  nditure    of    8*257,- 

000,000  in  yean  to  come.  The  problem 

the    Ways    and     \I< 
one  that  cannot  easily  lie 

'•d. 


nf  dividend!  are  announced  : 

1 1 

■  red,   quarterly, 

boi  h 

common, 
npany, 

'.    puynblu 

■  I.     4 
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Summary  of 
What  the" 
Lessons  Contain 

Vitality  Building 

Efficiency  in  every  cell 
and  organ  —  Strength 
and   Endurance. 

Exercise 

Good  and  Bad — Breath- 
ing —  Bathing  —  Sym- 
metrical  Development. 

Elimination  oi 
Body  Wastes 

Constipation  —  the    kid- 
— the   skin — lungs. 

Nutrition 

Proper    foods — water — ■ 
chewing — increasing     or 
reasing   weight  —  ap- 
petite. 

Nerves 

Irritation  —si 

exhaustion — sound 
— stimulants. 

Rest 

Relaxation    -    -    sleep-pos- 
t'lres  —  fatigue. 
and  physical, 

Mental  Training 

II  a  b  i  1  ;'ht  — 

— will    power  —  worry — 

COll'  fid 


Man  or  Woman 

YOU  are  tired,  nervous, 
listless,  lethargic — men- 
tally and  physically  inefficient. 
Your  appetite  is  fickle,  sleep 
does  not  refresh,  you  cannot 
concentrate  on  your  work. 

How  can  you  remedy  that  condition  ? 

"What  you  need  is  a  vacation,"  your  friends  tell 
you.  But  will  a  vacation  cure  your  ills  ?  Idleness 
and  inactivity  frequently  irritate,  rather  than  soothe. 
If  your  pursuit  of  "recreation"  leads-  you  into  un- 
accustomed physical  exertions  you  are  likely  to  re- 
turn from  a  vacation  more  weary,  nerve  sore  and 
"run  down"  than  when  you  went  away. 

Dr.  Virgil  A.  Davis  has  something.nuch  better  than  a  vaca- 
tion for  you!  Without  the  use  of  medicines  or  drugs, 
without  the  loss  of  an  hour  from  your  business  and 

social  engagements,  and  at  a  cost  to  you  that  is  negligible,  he 
will  restore  to  you  abounding  Vitality,  Strength,  Energy  and 
Mental  Vigor.  In  a  short  but  complete  course  of  weekly  in- 
structions, adapted  to  Your  individual  needs  and  sent  you  by 
mail,  he  will  teach  you  how  to  practice  in  your  own  home 

The  Simplified 
Science  oi  Living 

give  you  radiant  health,  permanent  freedom  from  brain  fag, 
irritable  nerves,  languor  in  body  and  mind,  abnormal  fatigue 
He  will  give  you  no  torturous,  monotonous  exercises,  no  diffi- 
cult dieting,  no  great  inconvenience  of  any  sort,  no  extra  ex- 
pense, nothing  mysterious  or  theoretical. 

1'h  ■  Dr.  Davis  Method  is  scientific,  sensible,  sane — devised 
and  perfected  by  a  master  of  the  natural  laws  of  physiology 
and  psychology  and  the  foremost  authority  on  longevity,  II  is 
discoveries  years  ago  transformed  him  from  a  nervous  invalid 
into  a  robust,  dynamic  personality,  vibrant  with  vitality. 
What  he  did  for  himself  he  has  since  'lone  for  hundreds  of 
the  best  known  business  and  professional  men  and  women  in 
America,  lie  will  do  the  same  for  You.  lie  absolutely  and 
unconditionally  guarantees  satisfaction   in  every   case. 

It  will  cost  you  only  a  stamp  to  learn  the  details  of  this 
larkable  system  of  Rejuvenation — to  obtain  a  copy  of  his 
new  FREE  book,  "Supreme  Living,"  which  tells  in  plain 
language  how  you  can  profil  by  his  knowledge  of  the  care  of 
the  body.  Will  you  spend  thai  much  in  the  interest  of  your 
health  and  happim  ss? 

Arise  to  this  exceptional  opportunity — write  TODAY 
for  this  book. 


Virgil  A.  Davis,  M.  D. 

206  Minor  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


INTERLAKEN  SUMMER  CAMP 

MID-JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER  FIRST 

When    !•"  brown  and   strong  and  develop  the 

1   fibri    "i    manhood       ^oo-acri    -    tati        100  acres  of 

id    nieadi  iw  -      I  .and    sports,    Itiki  i    and    camping 

amid  i  he  iam  I  dun<        Boating,  n  hini         imming     Ponies, 

Bo       build  theii   o    n  hut   ,  theii   own  boats     havi    oppoi 

io  "maki    thing  '    in    vood    iron,  bra       ind  coppei 

mile     fan Interlaken  School  shop  Interesting    e\ 

pel  iei i'         iking     thn    liing,    harvesting    on    the 

■ til     herd      Sheep      Land  and  watei 

\  i ,   -oi,   n    pon  ibil i t \    i  o  i    useful   worl     tdded 

■  i   hip   and    initiati        rh    eloped    Ihrougl       bo  n menl ."    under 

icel  men  co lot     from  thi    Interlaken  Scl I     when    boys  lesrn  bj 

1 1  i  i  I i !'n  mi'    F  oi     ii        ind  f ull  pat  ticulai      iddn 

Director  ol  Camp«    Hox  128,    Rollliiji  l*r:iiri<',   LaPorte  County,  Iml. 
CHICAGO  REPRESENTATIVE.  Phon«  Kenwood  4375 
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HOTELS,     RESORTS     AND     TRAVEL 


rhia  enl    invites    inquii  rendera   <•!    The    [ride- 

\ill    eladl)    anawei    .ill    queitiona    pertaining    to    I 
ire,    health    01    busineia       It    »ill    t  hi  i i i -, i i    an)    information 

1         ill,    railwa)    and    steamship 
.ml  it  i,   aummei   camps  and  schoola 
vacation  i 

rhia  '   i     the    auperviaion    of    the    BERTHA 

RI  I  IM.K  HOTEL  Hi  ui    \i      wide'lj   ami  favorablj   known  bi 


hi    tin    personal   knowledge  pa    ei  led   by   thie  management   regarding 

h.iu  I  .mil  hoteli  evei > u In 

i    Hotel    McAlpin,    Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth   Street, 
\iu     \  .iik,    ami    Hotel    Stewart,    San    rranciaco,    California!    where 
nai  inquirj  may  be  made, 

Addreaa    inquiriea   by    mail    to    "INFORMATION,"   The    Inde- 
pendent,  mi;  Weal    lutli  Street,  Xrw    Vork, 
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|  HOTEL  WENTWORTH  | 

NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA,  PORTSMOUTH 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


NO  hotel  on  the  New  England  coast  is  more 
notable  in  the  beauty  of  its  location,  the 
attractiveness  of  surroundings  and  perfection 
of  service.  Located  on  the  sea,  in  the  center 
of  a  large  private  park.  Accommodates  500. 
Local  and  long  distance  telephone  in  each 
room. 

Unequaled  facilities  for  golf,  tennis,  dancing,  yacht- 
ing, canoeing,  boating,  bathing,  deep  sea  fishing, 
motoring,  well-equipped  garage. 

Associated  with  the  IDEAL  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Tours 


Now 
Open 


Send   postal  to-day   for   beautiful    illustrated   book, 
telling   how    easy    to    reach    here    from    all    points. 

MUSIC   BY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Write    for   illustrated  literature  and  rates 

H.  W.  PRIEST,  Manager 


Closes  Late 
September 


V/INTER:    THE  CAROLINA.  PINEHURST,  N.  C. 

i!iii;i;ii:i;i:;::!::::i:ii;::::7:  ::\:\.:, /:::;;:;  i  ::■     v,  :;::,.:,■  i,; 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS 


Only  a  hhort   walk   from   N.   Y.,   N.   II.   &   II.   and 
It.  i  A.  Stations.     (  onvenienl   to    ill  p 


city.      Europi  American 

FRED  E.  JONES 


Plana,        Music. 
Proprietor 


ARE  YOU  GOING   TO   BOSTON  1 

Ladlei  going  to  (Beaton  without  mala  aaeort  Bad 
the    Franklin   Square   Houae  a   delightful   place    ti> 
atop,      \    borne   bote)    in   the   hear)   nf    Boaton   fur 
u;  mi. hum.  with  i  transient  department 

i itmiaiiir.  convenient  of  accosa;  raaaoubla.    Km- 

particular!  and  price  i  uMraas, 

mi™  OABTINB  0.  BWANfiON,  Rapt. 
11  lOuHt  Newton  St.,  Boaton. 


I  dealMou  rvtaiix 
Resort  Sectiorv 


NEWENGLAND 

Magnificent  Scenery 
SuperbRo&dsNumeroos 
Fme  Golf  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  Facilities  ^or 
the  Entert&ir\n\<zr\to/  Visitors. 
Booklet  and  Full  Information/rom. 

THE  BERKSHIRE  RESORT  BUREAU 

PITISFIELD.  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamslown  the  Village  Beautiful" 


OIMTIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL    SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principlet 

NOW     OPEN 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY   Prop..  Unadilla.  New  York 


AEASKA 


■  miner  Round  Trips,  $(S6,  $100 

and  $uo,   including  berth  and 
meals*    No  tour-,  like  these  an) 

H  lure  ill  the-  world.     Foi  lull  in- 
formation write  J.  H.  BUN*  u. 
\.,  Alaska  Steamsri 

464 Colnuui  Bid g.. Seattle.  Wash. 


EXCURSIONS 


i^otcl  puritan 


BOSTON 
390  Commonwealth  Avtn*0 

sHtion, 
You   should   I  i«l   this  distvtc 

it  otii  most  iitfMiitiiv  dhJ  mom* 

likt  hotols  i'i  tin-  world, 

W'lir     in.;iii'>  i.  .  .i     u>ij 

\kltt  mmVm, 

H.   P,    < 
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iagara  to  the  Sea 


Wi 


Passing'  Quebec 


TN  this  unique  pleasure  trip,  every  hour 
■*•  has  its  revelation  of  beauty,  grandeur 
and  historic  interest — the  fairylike  Thou- 
sand Islands,  the  thrilling  descent  of  the 
marvelous  rapids,  the  great  cities  of 
Montreal  and  famous  old  Quebec,  the 
stupendous  Capes  "Trinity"  and  "Eter- 
nity" on  the  Saguenay  River,  and  then 
the  broad  expanse  of  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  roll- 
ing onward  to  the  sea. 

Send  6c  postage  for  i'lustra- 
ted  booklet,  map  and  guide, 
to  John  F.  Pierce,  Assistant 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
129  R  &  O.  Bldg..  Montreal, 
Canada.  Shooting  the  Rapids 


- 


Forty   Ways 
and  More 

To 

California 

and  the 

North  Coast 


is  the  title  of  an  attractive  booklet  is- 
sued by  the  CHICAGO  &  NORTH 
WESTERN  RY.,  which  outlines  in 
concise  form  more  than  forty  different 
attractive  routes  from  Chicago  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  North  Coast  country 
and  shows  plainly  by  a  series  of  out- 
line maps  how  you  may  plan  a  vaca- 
tion trip  to  see  the  scenic  wonders  of 
the  West,  and  the  localities  most  in- 
teresting to  those  seeking  rest  and 
recreation. 

Mailed  free  on  application  to  ticket 
BK'nt*.  or  by  addrrmmi;  C  A  Cairns, 
O.  R  4  T.  A,  C.  4  N  W.  Ry,  220  W 
Jack«on  St.,  Chicago.  I'  '    4261 


Pirn  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

■ 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


'.tit,  </fl    I  tn>  lu*i*t*n 


TEXAS   INVESTMENT   LAW 

Reports  from  Texas  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  public  sentiment  in  that 
state  in  favor  of  the  repeal  or  material 
modification  of  the  law  regulating  in- 
vestments by  "foreign"  life  insurance 
companies,  is  steadily  increasing.  This 
provision,  popularly  known  as  the 
Robertson  law,  requires,  among  other 
things,  that  outside  life  companies 
transacting  business  in  the  state  shall 
invest  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
reserves  of  their  Texas  policies  in  se- 
curities designated  by  the  state  authori- 
ties; that  is  to  say,  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  Texas  enterprises.  The  enactment  of 
the  law  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
was  followed  by  the  prompt  withdrawal 
of  twenty-one  leading  life  insurance 
companies,  the  directors  of  which  were 
unwilling  to  permit  a  state  government 
to  select  the  securities  in  which  their 
funds  were  to  be  invested. 

The  absence  of  these  powerful  com- 
petitors left  an  open  field  to  such  local 
companies  as  were  there  operating,  and 
induced  the  organization  of  new  ones. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  large  outside 
companies  contracted  the  supply  of  loan 
money  in  the  state,  and  the  average 
interest  rate  went  up.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing state  of  Oklahoma  the  rate  is  from 
one  to  two  per  cent  lower.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  the  shoe  pinches  the 
Texas  farmer  and  business  man. 

Last  year  an  effort,  supported  by  the 
Governor,  was  made  to  repeal  or  sub- 
stantially to  amend  the  law,  but  with- 
out success.  At  present  the  advocates  of 
the  law  are  working  for  its  retention. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out  the  con- 
test is  mainly  between  the  politicians 
and  the  business  interests,  the  latter 
striving  for  unconditional  repeal,  the 
former  "standing  pat."  There  are  no 
indications  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the   life  companies  which  withdrew. 

We  get  some  light  on  the  situation 
from  a  letter  written  by  Frank  Eckles, 
8r.f  a  business  man  of  Tyler,  Texas, 
an  uncompromising  advocate  of  repeal, 
who  repudiates  any  obligation  to  Texas 
life  companies,  addinj/: 

Mo  t  of  tiii'  home  life  insurance  com' 
pa nies  have  grown  rich  on  high  Interest 
thai  they  made  our  people  pay.  This  old 
song  that  they  have  been  singing,  'Keep 
Texas  Money  in  Texas,'  ba  made  lots  of 
u  Texana  sick  when  we  know  that  this 
home  money  goes  into  the  pockets  of  about 
'_'   per   cent    of   the   '|\  people   and   the 

other  !»s  per  cent  of  om  people  have  made 
them  rich,  if  our  next  legi  lature  doe  the 
right  thing  it  « ill  i  ep<"  il  t  he  Robei  I  on 
Inw     knoCI    it   clear  oui     and   tell  on 

'  ■  in  |  >.  1 1  j  i  <  lo  COmC  ill.  :iinl  if  our  home 
'  '  ■  n  1 1  j  ;  1 1 1 1 1  ■  t'Onnot  COtnpetc  With  them,  let 
tbem    K'-t    <,ul    ,,(    the    ((lime      Let     them     nni 

out  their  skyscraper  bnildius    to  some  out 
■  i«ie    eornpfl oie      who         i    hi    our    people 
i  beapei   mem 


This  Job  Needs  a  Trained  Man 

You've  reached  your  limit.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  step  into  a  job  that  pays  a  big  salary 
until  you've  prepared  yourself  for  it. 

It's  a  serious  question,  this  problem  of  get- 
ting ahead.  There  is  only  one  solution — you 
must  have  training;  you  must  be  able  to  do 
work  that  others  cant  do,  or  your  pay  will 
Stay  on  a  level  with  theirs. 

The  business  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  is  to  help  just  such  men  as 
you  to  get  good  positions  and  hold  them. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  am- 
bitious men  are  preparing  themselves  through 
I.  C.  S.  courses  for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 
Last  year  nearly  five  thousand  reported  in- 
creased pay  as  the  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 
These  men  got  their  training  in  spare  time 
and  in  their  own  homes.  What  the  I.  C.  S. 
have  done  for  others  they  can  surely  do  for 
you.  But  you  must  make  a  start — the  same 
start  that  they  made — and  the  way  has  been 
made  easy  for  you.  Mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4516.  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

r^  ■""■  m0mm  — "  ™"        TEAR   OUT   HERE    — — ~ .  — ^— 

1   INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box    4516.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


I]  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
J  Electric  Lighting 
J  Electric  Car  Running 
3 Electric  Wiring 

B  Telegraph  Expert 
HE<  M  iMi  il.  ENGINEER 
JJ  Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
l  IMI.   ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 

mini:  i  iiiii  ii\  tut  ENG'R 
M>  -tall  in  i'  ist  or  Proipevlor 
STATIONARY   ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHI  I  Ml 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Archil*' <*ln ru I  I".  .  1 1    ...  i .. 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  iM>  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
(III  Mil  Al.  r.Mll.NEEK 


DSALESMANSHIP 
^ADVERTISING  MAN 
3  Window  Trimmer 
13  Show  Card  Writer 
D  RAILROADER 
3  ILLUSTRATOR 
3  DESIGNER 
3  BOOKKEEPER 
^Stenographer  and  Typlifc 
^]Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
3  Railway  Accountant 
Z) Commercial  Law 
I]  GOOD   ENGLISH 
^Teacher 

nOommon  School  SnliJecU 
3 CIVIL  SERVICE 
^Railway  Mail  Clerk 
3  AGRICULTURE 
HTeztlle  Overseer  or  Snpt. 
^Navigator  □Spanish 

HPonltrj  llaislnir  CJ  German 
.  J  i  I  rOHOKILES  LJ  trench 
jAnto  Kepulilnir  □  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 

*  Employer. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


.  State_ 


liuuuiu  ul  Cuuiji.  >uu  waul  in  uvllu  thiii  Urn,  wtitu  il  hero* 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"i:Y   si-  \  " 
B  \l  I  [MORE    AND    PHILADELPHIA 

To 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 

I  i in      i.i    .i      i  n      Pares,  Best  Sei \icr. 

I  'I. ii -      "  ii  n  hi   in  includi 

"tin-  -    tin    World." 

Bool   i  i'  ■  on  Requ 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 


\v. 


I'    'I  LJH     M\<.     I'     \ .,    II   Ito  .    M'l 

i .n  .ul i    in      in  i  i  i    hi    tourist    '>'•  ni . 


;:;:;; 


I  JOHN    KEN  DRIC  K     B  AN  G  S\ 

Presents     THE    GENIAL     PHILOSOPHERl 


BLESSED  still- 
ness brooded  over 
all.  The  Fourth  of 
July  had  come  and 
gone,  a  n  il  the 
G  e  ii  i  a  1  Philoso- 
pher, nursing  a 
wounded  thumb, 
sacrificed  not  so 
much  on  the  altar 
oi  patriotism  as  in  pursuance  of  certain 
grand-paternal  duties,  gazed  stolidly 
out  of  the  window. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  I  should 
be  happy.  It's  all  over,  and  I  am  still 
all  here.  A  scorched  thumb  and  a 
Binged  eyebrow  are  all  I  have  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  terrors  of  Independence 
Day." 

The  Cynical  Sciolist  snorted. 
"Independence     of     what?"     he     de- 
manded. 

"That's  just  what  I  have  been  asking 
myself,"  said  the  Genial  Philosopher, 
reflectively,  as  he  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  watched  a  traffic  policeman 
impede  the  smooth  flow  of  the  vehicles 
of  commerce  on  the  avenue.  "Independ- 
ence of  what?  A  very  pertinent  if  not 
impertinent  question,  Brother  Sinnick? 
Is  there  such  a  thing-  as  real  Independ- 
ence in  a  world  full  of  hopelessly  In- 
terdependent human  bipeds?  I  won- 
der. Those  wise,  but  somewhat  un- 
imaginative specialists  who  write  our 
dictionaries  for  us  tell  us  that  Inde- 
pendence is  a  state  of  freedom  from 
dependence  on  others  for  guidance, 
government  or  financial  support;  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  or  freedom  from 
subordination  to  others.  Wonderful 
dream!  Exquisite  abstraction!  But 
what  does  it  all  amount  to?  Freedom 
from  dependence  on  others  for  guidance 
presupposes  a  condition  of  such  ma- 
ture and  ripened  wisdom  that  no  need 
for  guidance  shall  ever  arise  in  the 
day  of  the  said  Independent  party 
which  he  cannot  meet  for  himself,  un- 
aided; and  who  on  this,  or  any  other 
known  earth,  has  ever  discovered  that 
animile?  Take  myself,  for  instance.  If 
I  could  have  myself  set  up  in  type  and 
published  in  limp  leather  binding,  on 
Japanese  vellum  rice-paper,  with  deck- 
led edges,  and  gilt  tops,  as  a  Compen- 
dium of  Miscellaneous  Information,  I 
should  have  all  the  Cyclopedias  ever 
published  beaten  to  a  frazzle,  and  even 
at  that,  my  friend,  /  should  still  hare 
to  look  to  others  for  guidance.  To  my 
Cook  for  instructions  as  to  how  many 
pounds  of  corn-starch  it  takes  to  make 
a  quart  of  Sunday  School  Ice  Cream.  To 
my  Doctor  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
best  to  untangle  the  knotted  skein  of 
inner  circumstance  that  invariably  fol- 
lows   overindulgence    in    my    favorite 

luncheon    of    potted    lobster    and    straw- 
berry short-rake.  To  my    Lawyer  to   tell 
me   how  on  earth    I    can    possibly  eseapi 
the    charge    Of    being    a    criminal    with 
forty  eight    separate   and   distinct    State 
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Legislatures,  and  one  central  Govern- 
ment Owned  Law  Factory  at  Washing- 
ton, working  overtime,  inventing  new 
statutory  offenses.  Even  to  my  Garbage 

Man  must  I  look  for  guidance  to  know 
what  to  do  with  such  byproducts  of  my 
household  as  the  said  household  is  un- 
able to  assimilate.  The  man  does  not 
live  who  is  free  from  the  need  of  guid- 
ance by  others. 

"And  then  that  freedom. of  depend- 
ence on  others  for  Government — that 
truly  makes  me  laugh.  When  the  comic 
papers  fail  me  I  turn  to  that  for  humor, 
and  never  in  vain.  The  only  creature  in 
this  world  who  enjoys  that  kind  of 
freedom  is  a  Bandit  like  our  good  friend 
Villa,  enjoying  temporary  independ- 
ence of  all  restraint  in  the  canyons  of 
Mexico.  Are  you  and  I  independent  of 
Government  by  others?  Try  it  once!  Go 
outside  there  now  on  the  street,  and 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  that  lamp-post 
on  the  corner,  and  from  that  lofty 
hight  try  to  address  the  surging  Prole- 
tariat upon  The  Influence  of  the  Im- 
agiste  Poetry  of  the  Fijis  upon  the 
Vers  Librists  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
and  see  how  free  you  are  from  Govern- 
ment by  others.  I'll  bet  you  a  red  apple 
against  a  vote  for  the  Socialist  Ticket 
that  before  you  have  finished  with  your 
first  period  a  big  burly  bluecoat  from  the 
ferny  brakes  of  Killarney  will  have  you 
lying  flat  on  your  back  on  the  sidewalk, 
studying  purely  optical  astronomy,  with 
a  thirty  day  period  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion on  the  breezy  shores  of  Blackwell's 
Island  in  the  offing.  And  on  the  broader 
scale  where  do  we  stand  in  respect  to 
this  matter  of  Government  by  Others 
and  our  freedom  therefrom?  You  and 
I  are  directly  or  indirectly  taxpayers. 
What  we  dodge  in  direct  taxes  comes 
up  and  hits  us  on  the  rebound  some- 
how, somewhere,  and  a  portion  of  every 
cent  that  is  paid  out  by  Congress  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever  comes  out  of 
our  pockets  whether  we  wish  it  to  or 
not.  When  Congressman  Blitherhead, 
of  Tuscumbambia,  Alabammy,  demands 
and  receives  an  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  to  build  a  $25,000  post-office  build- 
ing in  his  town,  with  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  people, 
ninety  per  cent  of  whom  can't  read  or 
write,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it? 
Where  is  my  boasted  freedom  from 
Government  by  Others  when  the  tax- 
gatherer  comes  around  and  presents 
his  bill?  We  may  be  independent  of 
China,  and  Senegambia,  in  matters  o( 
Government.  We  may  think  we  are 
independent  in  matters  of  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  and  Italy  and  Mexico, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  not' 
\\e  may   be  beyond  their  Jurisdiction, 

but    we    are    not    beyond    the    sphere    of 

their  Influence.  We  may  not  have  to  do 
the   precise   thing  they   tell   ai  to  do, 

but  we  have  got  to  do  something  we 
wouldn't    otherwise    have    had    to    do    if 


they  hadn't  told  us  to  do  that  precise 
thing.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Sinnick,  that  in 
this  world  of  neighborly    relations,  and 

unneighborly  quarrels,  no  people  are, 

ever  will  be,  or  ever  can  be  independent 
of  others   In   the    fullest    sense." 

"Stop  spilling  the  milk  of  destiny  by 
imagining  yourself  dee  and  independ- 
ent. You  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  For 
every  egg  that  you  eat  in  the  morning 
you  are  dependent  on  some  Hen  Borne 
where,  and  that  Hen  is  dependent  on 
some  Farmer  somewhere,  who  in  turn 
is  dependent  on  some  railroad  some- 
where to  get  his  product  to  market, 
which  railroad  is  dependent  on  some 
guiding  mind  somewhere,  that  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  operation  of  some  law 
somewhere,  that  was  devised  under  the 
impulse  of  some  ideal  somewhere." 

"Wherefore,"  sighed  the  Cynical 
Sciolist,  "the  Day  we  Celebrate  is  a 
hollow  mockery  and  a  sham!" 

"It  needn't  be,"  said  the  Genial 
Philosopher.  "On  the  contrary  we  can 
make  it  a  joy  forever.  If  we  were  to 
drop  our  silly  prattle  about  Independ- 
ence, so  false,  so  misleading,  and  devote 
the  day  to  the  Celebration  of  Our  Inter- 
dependence instead,  it  would  serve  a 
useful  and  inspiring  function — the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  period  of  de- 
votion to  an  ideal  of  Universal  Service 
based  upon  the  interrelation  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  and  a  realization  by  all  of 
their  individual  responsibility  for  each 
other's  welfare.  When  I  eat  my  matu- 
tinal egg  this  realization  of  my  Inter- 
dependence will  require  that  I  think  of 
the  Hen  that  laid  it,  and  just  as  she 
has  done  her  best  by  me,  so  should  I 
seek  to  promote  Social  Justice  for  her, 
and  all  who  have  brought  her  service 
and  my  need  together.  When  I  put  on 
my  clothes,  this  spirit  of  Interdepend- 
ence will  compel  me  to  think  of  the 
needs  of  the  sheep,  the  herder,  the 
shearer,  the  farmer,  the  thread-maker, 
the  needle-maker  and  the  tailor — the 
tailor  particularly,  aye,  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  half- 
starved  workers  in  the  sweat-shops,  so 
that  my  Interdependence,  unlike  my  so 
called  Independence,  shall  not  in  the 
end  prove  to  have  been  a  mocking  de- 
lusion and  a  selfish  snare." 

"Well,  so  long,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist,  reaching  for  his  hat. 

"Off?  So  soon?"  asked  the  Genial 
Philosopher. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Cynical  Sciolist,  with 

a  grin.  "Your  Declaration  of  [ntardi 

pendence  has  awakened  within  me  a 
sense  of  duty.  I  have  just  been  thinking 
k>(  my  matutinal  egg,  and  I'm  off  to 
■ee  the   Hen  that   laid  it." 

"Good,"  said  the  Cental  Philosopher. 
"Going    to    take    her   a    nice    package    of 

popcorn?" 
"No,"  laid  (h>-  i  \  nit  ii  Sciolist  "Cm 

going    to    take    her    a    nice    sharp    little 

axe    It's  a   poor   Interdependence  thai 

won't     work    both    w.i\ 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Theodore  Roosevelt — 1  am  out  of  it. 

Samuel  Gompers — Mr.  Debs  is  uo 
friend  of  the  workers. 

Champ  Clark — We  never  will  arbitrate 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Ed.  Howe — Topeka  is  hypocrite  head- 
quarters of  the  United  States. 

King  LuDWXG — Farming  can  only  pros- 
per when  practised  intensively. 

Mary  Garden — I  am  in  a  frenzy  be- 
cause women  cannot  go  to  war. 

General  Brusiloff — Observe  the  bay- 
onet's glitter  and  its  slender  contour. 

Theda  Bara — I  am  more  widely  known 
on  the  screen  than  any  other  person. 

Archdeacon  Stuck — I  have  always  had 
a  sort  of  dread  of  trained  sociologists. 

Elihu  Root — For  the  Democratic  party 
the  government  is  a  cow  to  be  milked. 

Mary  Pickford — We  do  not  spank  chil- 
dren to  make  them  cry  in  the  movies. 

Chancellor  von  Beth  man  n-Holweg — 
The  German  never  hesitates  to  say  what 
he  thinks. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood — No 
wolf  was  ever  frightened  by  the  size  of  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

Carolyn  Wells — What  makes  a  book  a 
phenomenal  success  V  Much  bad,  much  pad, 
and  much  ad. 

Woodrow  Wilson — There  is  nothing 
either  in  the  theory  of  free  trade  or  the 
theory  of  protection. 

Bishop  Greer — The  proportion  of  good 
husbands  as  against  bad  husbands  is  great- 
er than  it  has  ever  been. 

Adeline  W.  Sterling — Why  should  the 
married  woman  be  listed  on  her  tombstone 
as  "Jane,  wife  of  John  Smith." 

Thomas  Mott  OSRORNE — Only  three  per 
cent  of  the  total  charged  with  murder  in 
the  first  degree  are  convicted. 

Prima  Donna  Borj  -Comparatively  few 

beauty    seekers    realize    that    grace    means 
first   of  all  child-like  abandon. 

Presidkm    John    GRXEB   Hibben — There 

has  been  ton  lunch  talk  in  times  past  in  our 
country  of  the   rights  of  man. 

Mrs.  Ykrno.n  CASTLE  I  don't  think  I 
have   ever   seen    80    many    ha nilsnine   men    in 

my  life  as  there  are  pow  in  London. 

I'.III.Y  SUNDAI  I  expect  to  fight  until 
hell  freezes  over,  and  then  I'll  buy  a  pair 
Of  skates   and    tackle    them    Oil    the   ice. 

Lillian    Russeli     As   tl ye  mirrors 

the    |OUl,    so  also    the    i  .mi  plex  inn    rellccts    the 

condition  of  the  dige  tive  apparal  us. 

Arthur  i;..\i.i:  The  aviators  who  are 
going  to  fly  around  the  world  will  find  the 
walking  very  poor  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

A  i:     0]  l'   I'.l  N.M.I       <  Mien   there   is  a   deal- 
er vision  of  the  truth  during  the  intervals 
of  a  classical  concert  than  on  a  death  bed. 

Charles    K.    Hughes     By   prompt   and 
decii  i '.  e   act  inn    '  "ii    the    pari    of    t  he    Ad 
mini  trationj      the     "Lusitania"     tragedy 
would  have  been  \>vc\  en  ted. 

Vice- President    Marshall    There  are 

hundreds      of     nun      in      America      walking 

around  the  street      vho  are  dead  bul   have 

lint    yet     been    buried. 

Grand  Admibai  von  Koesteb  When 
the  advocate  ni  humanity  ami  justice, 
I'ii  ni.nl  WW  on  provides  an  enemy  with 
munitions  ws  nr*1  entitled  to  use  U  boats. 

George  Bed  ud  Shaw  The  cathedral 
of  Kheims  Is  nol  poken  of  since  vve  came 
within  mi  nee  of  bombarding  the  Acropolis 
i "  force  Ore*  pi  la  %  her  neul  rality. 


General  Nelson  A.  Milks    The  piac 

inj;  of  an  army  on   American    -nil   is    the  la    l 

thing  any  European  government   would  at 
tempi     it  could   never  be  reembarked. 

I.l   KK     McLl  Kl.      The     reason     why     men 

make  poor  chambermaids  is  because  they 
haven't  sense  enougb  to  hold  a  pillow  in 
their    teeth    when    they    are    putting   on    a 

clean    pillowslip. 

Senator     Newlands     If     you     cannot 

have  more   than    ten    Senators   in    the   ('ham 
ber   at    any   one    time   and    you    want    In   get 
the  attention  of  ninety  Senators,  ii   will  be 
necessary    for  you    to   repeat  your   speech 

nine    times. 

THE   HOUND  OF  TWENTY- 
EIGHTH   STREET 

In  Twenty-eighth  street,  there  before 

An  old  antique  shop's  cluttered  door, 

A  lean  and  friendly  hound,  he  stands; 

His  nose  worn  golden  by   the  hands 

Of  passersby  who,  as  they  ko. 

Caress  him.  Not  the  cherished  toe 

Of  Home's  Saint  Peter  smoother  shows 

Than  this  bronze  dog's  inviting  nose. 

And  he  who  dreamed  the  hound  and  made 

Him,  for  his  toil  were  overpaid 

Could  he  but  pass  that  way  and  see 

His  handiwork's  free  masonry. 

The  kindness  of  those  reaching  hands 

Caressing    their   bronze    friend    who   stands 

In  Twenty-eighth  street,  there  before 

The  old  antique  shop's  cluttered  door ! 

— Gertrude  Knevels  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

RUSSIAN  PEASANT-CRAFT 

The  Russian  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture has  opened  a  number  of  avenues 
in  American  commercial  circles  where- 
by the  unique  hand-made  articles  of 
the  peasant,  made  in  the  snowbound 
izbas  during  the  long  Russian  winter, 
will  be  placed  within  reach  of  Amer- 
icans. The  Imperial  Government's  pur- 
pose in  this  is  partly  to  extend  Rus- 
sia's trade,  but  mainly  to  furnish  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  wounded  and  crippled  men, 
forced  to  return  to  their  peasant  homes 
as  a  result  of  the  Great  War. 

This  true  peasant  handiwork,  hith- 
erto uncommercialized,  is  the  most 
original  that  has  been  seen  in  modern 
times.  In  these  peasant  izbas  is  being 
made  a  lace  not  less  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  fineness  than  the  famous 
laces  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Russia  is  a 
land  of  linens,  and  the  manner  of  their 
preparation  and  careful  weaving,  by 
hand,  produces  textures  unlike  those 
of  any  other  country. 

The  government  has  been  careful 
to  perpetuate  the  original  ideas  of  each 
of  these  Koustar  centers,  and  every 
r<  k ion  >n  Russia  is  marked  by  some 
typical  and  self-expressive  industry. 
From  the  Caucasus  come  rough  orna- 
ments and  exquisitely  chased  silver 
works;  from  the  north  comes  a  whole 
industry  of  unique  wood  work  made  in 
the  richly  grained  Russian  birch;  from 
Little  Russia  come  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  lac<  s  and  linens.  In  modern 
trade,  where  almost  every  avenue  of 
production  has  been  commercialized  to 
i  nablc  the  easy  supply  of  popular  de- 
mand, this  opening  to  America  of  W^' 

hitherto  unknown  peasant  handiwork 
Of     Russia     is     II nl  run.  I      to     unsiis- 

in  cted  bi  ant  Les  In   the  common  thin 
of  life. 
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THE    BIG    WAY    WITH    MEXICO 


THE  conciliatory  tone  of  the  Carranza  note  is 
gratifying.  It  indicates  that  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  does  not  want  war  with 
the  United  States.  Neither  does  the  United 
States  want  war  with  Mexico  or  with  any  part  of  Mex- 
ico. What  we  want  is  peace  and  good  order  in  Mexico 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  safety,  for  the  sake  of  the  well 
being  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  of  civilization  in  the  North  American  continent. 
So  on  that  side  of  things  it  is  well. 

The  Carranza  note  renders  a  critical  situation  less 
r  cute.  But  it  does  little  more.  Those  who  have  hailed  it 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  our  troubles  in  Mexico 
are  more  optimistic  than  clear  headed.  The  problem  is 
much  bigger  than  that  of  avoiding  war  with  Carranza. 
The  sudden  revival  of  the  Villista  revolution  under 
the  rumored  leadership  of  the  mysterious  and  elusive 
Villa  himself  at  once  puts  a  new  face  on  the  matter. 
Rather  it  reveals  again  the  old  face  with  the  demoniac 
jrrin  that  the  Mexican  situation  has  worn  ever  since  the 
murder  of  Madero. 

It  raises  again  the  searching  question :  Has  the  United 
States  any  other  duty  toward  Mexico  than  a  negative 
one?  Does  it  consist  merely  of  the  obligation  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Mexican  people  in  their  pathetic  efforts 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  not  to  permit  their 
frantic  (Struggles  to  spill  over  our  border  and  damage 
life  and  property  in  American  territo: 

Th<-  President  seems  to  think  we  have  no  other  more 
positive  responsibility.  The  Independent  docs  not  be- 
lieve  that    Mr.  Wilson   sees   the   situation    in   true    per- 
ective. 


The  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  the  problem  is  high 
and  noble.  It  breathes  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  people 
of  Mexico  and  of  abiding  belief  in  democracy.  But  no 
concrete,  definite,  farsighted  plan  of  action  seems  to 
flow  from  it.  The  President  knows  how  the  American 
people  ought  to  feel — and,  we  believe  with  him,  does  on 
the  whole  feel — toward  the  Mexican  people.  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  the  American  nation  ought  to  do 
about  the  Mexican  situation.  We  believe  that  he  ought 
to  set  about  finding  out  and  then  proceed  to  do  it. 

We  commend  again  to  his  earnest  consideration  the 
proposal  for  a  High  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  the 
biggest  and  finest  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  sent  on  an  embassy  of  good  will  and  helpfulness 
and  friendly  counsel  to  the  de  facto  government  of  Mex- 
ico, and  more  important  than  that,  to  the  Mexican 
people. 

That  High  Commission  should  assure  the  people  of 
Mexico  that  we  have  no  ulterior  motives  of  aggression 
and  exploitation.  It  should  make  a  frank  and  generous 
proffer  of  help  out  of  their  difficulties.  It  should  kindly 
but  inflexibly  make  it  clear  to  them  that  their  disorders 
and  their  anarchies  are  not  merely  their  own  affair  but 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  in  particular  of  their  big 
neighbor  to  the  north. 

To  create  such  a  High  Commission  would  be  to  attack 
the  problem  in  the  large  instead  of  making  spasmodic 
and  ineffective  efforts  to  meet  its  shifting  phases  as 
thej  arise  from  day  to  day.  The  attempt  might  come  to 
nothing.  But  every  individual  effort  we  have  thus  far 
made  has  met  the  same  sad  fate.  We  have  tried  plenty 
of  little  expedients.  Let  us  try  the  big  way  now. 


OUR    FRIENDSHIP    FOR    MEXICO 


J]  now,  wh<ri  the  Mexican*  appear  to  regard  their 
republic  as  threatened  by  the  United  States,  it  may 
improper  to  remind  them  thai  if  it  had  not  beer 
United  State    there  would  now  be  no  republic 

Like   all    the   twenty    republics    south   of 

under  the  protection  of  the  Monroe 

Docl  rine  hai  been  often  questioned  by 

ropean  hut  only  ona  a    eriout  attempt 

n  made  to  viol.  I  his  wa  !en   1861  and   IXoT,, 

fed  m  Internecine  war 
fu  t  a     oon  a  i  the 
:  Prance  and 

10     e      ion    of    Vera 


Cruz    Secretary  Seward  notified  the  three  allied  powers 

Of   OUl    deep   concern    and   anxiety    for  the   security   and 

Welfare  of  the  Mexican  republic  and  that  our  fleet  would 

be    tationed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  look  after  our  in 

I  .  England  and  Spain  soon  withdrew,  but   it   be 

evidenl  thai  Napoleon  intended  to  commil  a  second 

erthrow  the  republic  of  Mexico  as  he  had 

tin    republic  of  France.  A  fictitious  empire  was  forced 

Qpon    Mexico    by    French    troop      and    an    Air  Irian    ai 

dm  i    Maximilian,  was  selected  ai   the  puppet  sovereign. 
'I  i,    French  invasion  was  direct*  d   tgainsl  all  the  repub 
li<     '.i  the  New  World,  it  wa    prophesied  in  Paris  that 
m  ten     ears  every  South   Amei  i  in  republic  would  bi 


so 
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converted  into  a  monarchy  and  the  United  Statei  Into 
i  dictatorship. 

The    hands    of    the    American    Government    were   tied, 

but  the  voice  of  the  American  people  could  not  be 
silenced,  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  when  war  with 
England  seemed  imminent,  the  House  of  Representatives 
risked  n  war  with  France  by  passing  i>.\  a  vote  of  a 
hundred  and  nine  to  nothing  thai 

it   doe*   not    accord   with   the   policy    of   the    United    States    to 

acknowledge  any  monarchical  government  erected  upon  the 
ruins  of  any  republican  government  in  America  under  the 
auspices  of  any  European  power. 

Nothing  more  could  he  done  at  the  time,  but  just  as 
soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  over  General  Grant  proposed 
to  organize  an  army  of  combined  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  who  would  volunteer  to  march  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  expel  the  Austrian  emperor.  He  selected 
General  Schofield  to  enlist  troops  for  service  on  the  re- 
publican side  in  Mexico.  The  War  Department  gave  Gen- 
eral Schofield  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  with  per- 
mission to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
to  take  with  him  any  of  his  staff  officers  that  he  wanted. 
In  the  meantime  Grant  sent  Sheridan  to  the  Rio  Grande 
with  50,000  troops,  which  were  distributed  along  the 
frontier,  where  they  threatened  the  French  lines. 

But  fortunately  force  was  not  necessary.  The  show  of 
force  was  sufficient  and  Schofield  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  for  the  retirement  of  the  French  troops  in- 
stead of  into  Mexico  to  drive  them  out.  The  Secretary 
of  State  notified  Napoleon  in  November,  1865,  that  the 
United  States  "still  regarded  the  effort  to  establish  per- 
manently a  foreign  and  imperial  government  in  Mexico 
as  disallowable  and  impracticable."  As  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  did  not  seem  disposed  to  pay  any  attention 
to  this  Mr.  Seward  set  a  definite  date  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops. 

The  Mexican  republicans  under  Juarez  had  been  keep- 
ing up  a  brave  fight  for  freedom,  altho  Maximilian  had 
ordered  all  of  them  shot  whenever  caught,  without  trial 
or  the  possibility  of  pardon.  As  soon  as  the  United 
States  had  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  the 
republicans  were  able  to  overcome  the  imperialists  with 
no  official  assistance  from  the  United  States.  Their  vic- 
tory was  marred  by  the  unnecessary  execution  of  the 
would-be  emperor  in  spite  of  the  interposition  of  Sec- 
retary Seward. 

But  the  United  States  had  to  say  "Hands  off!"  to 
Austria  as  well  as  to  France.  Rather  than  have  an  Aus- 
trian archduke  ignominiously  dismounted  from  the 
throne  it  was  planned  to  ship  10,000  Austrian  troops 
from  Trieste  to  Vera  Cruz.  But  our  minister  at  Vienna, 
Mr.  Motley,  was  told  by  Secretary  Seward  that  if  Aus- 
tria allowed  a  single  soldier  to  embark  for  Mexico,  the 
United  States  would  break  off  relations  at  once.  The 
Austrian  Government  saw  the  point  and  prohibited  the 
shipment  of  the  troops  enlisted  for  Mexico. 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  an  empire  in  Mexico  was 
not  confined  to  the  New  World.  As  M.  Thiers  said  in  the 
t'hambre  des  Deputies  in  1867,  the  failure  of  the  Me\ 
ican  expedition  paralyzed  Prance  in  Europe  and  pei 

mitted  Prussia  to  aggrandize  herself.  His  words  were 
truer  than  even  he  could  imagine,  for  only  tour  years 
later  he  was  pleading  with  the  Inexorable  Bismarck  for 

the  life  of  France. 

Mexico    was    then    not    ungrateful    for    what    America 


had  done  tor  her.  Seward  was  awarded  the  title  of  "De- 
fender of  the  Liberty  Of  the  Americas"  when  he  visited 
Mexico  two  years  later. 

Our  purpose  in  recalling  this  bit  of  history  now  is  not 
to  claim  more  gratitude  from  the  Mexican  people,  but  to 
assure  them  that  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  United 
States  are  today  just  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
We  stand  as  the  protector  of  the  Mexican  republic 
equally  against  foreign  foes  and  internal  enemies, 
against  monarchy  and  anarchy,  against  an  imperial 
usurper  like  Maximilian  and  a  presidential  usurper  like 
Huerta.  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  what  government 
Mexico  has  so  long  as  it  has  a  government.  But  what 
should  we  have  to  reply  now  if  Europe  said  to  us:  "You 
drove  out  Maximilian.  Do  you  think  that  the  state  of 
Mexico  under  such  an  empire  as  he  would  have  founded 
could  be  any  worse  than  it  is  now?" 

We  have  assumed  before  the  world  the  responsibility 
for  the  behavior  of  Mexico  under  the  republic.  We  must 
see  to  it  somehow  that  Mexico  is  at  least  as  orderly  and 
prosperous  as  if  she  were  ruled  by  a  successor  of  Maxi- 
milian and  under  the  protection  of  France. 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  NEW 

ON  the  4th  of  July,  1653,  in  his  opening  speech 
to  the  Little  Parliament,  Oliver  Cromwell  said  in 
reference  to  the  treaty  that  "was  endeavored  with  the 
King":  "They  would  have  put  into  his  hands  all  that 
we  had  engaged  for,  and  all  our  security  should  have 
been  a  little  piece  of  paper."  The  famous,  phrase,  "A 
scrap  of  paper,"  which  has  been  quoted  so  many  thou- 
sand times  during  the  past  two  years,  was  not,  it  ap- 
pears, so  new  as  it  seemed,  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
261  years  old. 


"SOFT" 

A  CANDIDATE  for  the  Presidency  is  credited  with 
having  exprest  the  apprehension  that  after  the 
Great  War  it  will  appear  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  "soft."  We  suppose  that  he  means  that  they 
will  be  so  enervated  by  ease  and  peace  and  wealth  that 
they  will  lose  their  ideals  and  not  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  for  patriotism  as  do  the  nations  which 
have  learned  virility  in  war. 

But  what  is  it  to  be  "soft"?  Is  it  to  hate  fighting;  to 
be  unwilling  to  kill  and  be  killed;  to  value  the  life  and 
comfort  of  one's  sons  and  brothers?  War  is  the  most 
horrible  of  evils,  and  if  we  detest  it,  it  is  as  well  to  be 
"soft." 

An  old  couplet  often  repeated,  says: 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a    nicy. 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  ami  men  decay. 
But  there  is  a  great  fallacy  implied  in  it.  There  is 
no  nation  and  never  was  one  in  which  wealth  induced 
decay.  Wealth  comes  only  by  labor  and  sacrifice  and 
Suffering,  by  sweat  o(  muscle  and  brain,  and  that  gives 
strength,  never  decadence.  The  really  •'soft"  are  the 
impoverished  who  are  so  poor  spirited  that  the>  prefer 
the  pothouse  to  the  shop;    for   it    is  poverty   that   causes 

decay,  Improvident  poverty     it  li  true  that  a  million 

aire's   son    may    inherit    wealth   and    make   oi   himself   ■ 
worthless,  wrist   watched  dude,  but  his  undoser\  ed  w  ealth 

comes  by  the  hard  labor  ^(  i  thousand  men  In  I 

and    factors    who  are  the  people,   not    he     It    is  true  that 
there   may    be   here   and    there   a    misplaced    town    from 
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which  the  enterprising  youth  have  fled  to  the  city  for 
better  conditions  and  left  a  Deserted  Village  to  the  less 
competent  and  less  ambitious.  But  they  are  not  the 
people.  The  land  belongs  to  the  thousands  who  create 
wealth,  and  those  who  fail  to  create  wealth  find  them- 
selves replaced  by  more  virile  immigrants  from  Europe 
and  Canada  who  add  more  riches. 

It  is  a  hundred  years  since  Goldsmith  wrote  his 
famous  couplet,  and  during  the  century  England  has 
multiplied  her  wealth  ten  times,  and  greatly  increased 
her  population  and  no  one  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  any  decay  in  English  moral  fiber  since  the  day 
when,  as  Thackeray  said: 

When  the  Fourth  to  hell  descended, 
Heaven  be  thanked,  the  Georges  ended. 

And  if  war  corrects  "softness"  the  readiness  with 
which  our  people  responded  to  the  Mexican  threat  may 
give  us  hope  that  we  are  not  yet  too  "soft,"  and  we  may 
yet  claim  the  blessing  to  peace-makers  who  are  called 
the  Children  of  God.  And  we  have  the  right  to  add  the 
further  benediction,  Blessed  are  the  "soft"  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth. 


Haig  are  almost  equally  under  the  command  of  Gener- 
alissimo Joffre.  The  entente  has  become  an  alliance  and 
the  alliance  an  army. 


CONTRASTS 

EVER  since  the  war  broke  out  German  and  Austrian 
subjects  living  in  heathen  Japan  have  proceeded 
with  their  affairs  unmolested.  They  have  carried  on 
trade  and  enjoyed  the  intercourse  of  their  Japanese 
neighbors  just  the  same  as  tho  their  native  countries 
were  not  at  war  with  Japan.  Even  the  German  banks  in 
Kobe  and  Yokohama  have  been  kept  open  for  business 
as  usual  and  with  no  lack  of  funds  either. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  such  free  intercourse  is 
considered  too  dangerous.  Orders,  we  understand,  were 
given  to  our  troops  entraining  for  the  border  not  under 
any  circumstances  even  to  speak  to  a  Mexican.  Inci- 
dentally the  United  States  is  not  at  war  with  Mexico. 


THE  ENTENTE  IN  ACTION 

THE  cordial  understanding  which  began  to  take 
shape  some  ten  years  ago  came  to  a  climax  at  7.30 
a.  m.  on  July  1,  when  ten  miles  of  Frenchmen  and  ten 
miles  of  Britishers  sprang  from  their  trenches  and 
charged  the  German  trenches  together.  Tho  the  northern 
half  of  the  line  sang  "Tipperary"  and  the  southern  half 
of  the  line  .sang  the  ".Marseillaise,"  the  two  armies  kept 
step  and  struck  the  foe  as  one.  From  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror  Prance  and  England  have  been  frequenl 
foes  and  rarely  friends.  In  1854  they  united  in  a  reason- 
raid  Upon  Russia,  but  in  IH'.iH  they  were  at  sword's 
point!  again  over  the  partition  of  Africa. 

The  French  general,  who  pinned  on  his  breast  the  red 
Carnation  Of  r<  with  the  remark,  "This  flower  will 

wilt  in  the  German  trenches/'  shower]  that  the  spirit  of 
Boulongei    Btill  dominate-.  t.h<-  army.   Thirty  years 
the  red  carnation  was  seen  in  thou  of  buttonholes, 

for  it  was  thought   that  "the   man   on    hor  leback"   had 

to  lead  Prance  to  la  gloire  ei  la  revanche. 

mately  for  Prance,  the  war  upon  Germany 

oned  until  the  alliance  with  Russia  and  the 

rote  with  England  v-  i  the  needed  strength  on 

land  si  During  the  first  pear  of  the  Great  War 

id  British  lost  ground  thru  theii   failure 

fork   toj         r,  but  now  Genera]   Poch  snd  General 


KIPLING   AMONG  THE  PROPHETS 

IT  was  seven  years  ago  that  Kipling  wrote  "With  the 
Night  Mail."  It  was  a  fantastic  story  of  the  marvel- 
ous developments  in  air  traffic  that  have  come  about  by 
the  year  2000.  Somehow  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  fan- 
tastic today  as  it  did  the  day  we  read  it  first. 

Just  the  other  day  another  one  of  its  outlandish 
prophecies  came  true  with  a  bang.  In  the  story  the  air- 
ship that  carries  the  night  mail  from  London  to  Quebec 
in  ten  hours  passes  thru  a  night  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance and  meteorological  high-jinks.  As  the  morning 
comes  with  fair  skies  and  relaxed  tensions,  the  crew 
and  passenger  look  down  upon  the  sea: 

A  big  submersible  breaks  water  suddenly.  Another  and 
another  follow  with  a  swash  and  a  suck  and  a  savage 
bubbling  of  relieved  pressures.  The  deep-sea  freighters  are 
rising  to  lung  up  after  the  long  night,  and  the  leisurely 
ocean  is  all  patterned  with  peacock's  eyes  of  foam. 

A  wanton  flight  of  fancy — until  that  U-boat  broke 
water  off  the  Virginia  capes  last  Sunday  with  a  cargo 
of  freight. 

Well  prophesied,  sir! 


SELF-CENTERED  AMERICANISM 

THE  world  events  that  have  filled  the  two  years 
which  will  be  rounded  out  on  the  thirty-first  of  July 
have  changed  the  American  people  for  good  or  for  ill. 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  they  have  brought  this 
nation  into  world  politics  on  the  big  scale,  and  that  they 
have  lifted  American  thinking  to  a  higher  level?  Have 
they  ? 

Is  it  not  quite  as  possible  that  they  have  narrowed 
and  intensified  our  nationalism,  rather  than  broadened 
it?  Is  it  certain  that  our  desire  to  keep  out  of  entang- 
ling alliances  has  not  been  strengthened?  Are  we  quite 
sure  that  wt  are  less  self-sufficient,  less  self-satisfied, 
less  self -centered  than  we  were? 

These  skeptical  questions  are  not  to  be  escaped  as  we 
review  the  Wilson  Administration  and  reflect  upon  the 
reaction;,  which  it  has  started  in  public  opinion.  They 
stand  forth  insistently  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Repub- 
lican convention  at  Chicago,  and,  above  all,  in  Mr. 
Hughes's  letter  of  acceptance. 

It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  millions  of  individual 
Americans,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  have 
been  awakened  by  the  European  war  and  have  entered 
into  the  tremendous  experiences  of  a  world  conscious- 
ness as  never  before  in  their  lives.  They  have  felt  and 
have  understood  the  full  significance  of  the  mighty  clash 
lict  ween  two  antagonistic  civilizations.  They  have  real- 
ized that  democracy,  liberty,  all  of  the  ideals  and  hopes 
that  center  in  the  responsible  state,  are  in  a  life  and 
death  grapple  with  militaristic  absolutism.  They  have 
een  that  now,  or  later,  the  United  States  must  itself 
become  militaristic  if  absolutism  can  run  amuck  in  the 
world,  devastating,  conquering,  annexing,  and  can  get 
away   with   the   goods.    Have  the  people  of  the  United 

it.es  as  a  whole  seen  this?   Do  they  see  if  now? 

Millions  of  them   it   is  certain    have   not    seen    if  and 

•■  not  as  yet  any  realizing  sense  of  if.  They  are  sal 

fled   with  their  crops  and   their  profits.  'I  hey   have  ap 

<d  of  the  Wilson  Administration  not  because  it  ha  i 
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it<-ii  American  rights,  nol  because  it  has  proclaimed 
that  life  [a  more  sacred  than  property,  but  becau 

kepi  us  out  of  war.  It  hails  the  Republican  platform 
ami  the  Hughes  statement  not  because  of  anything 
found  in  the  one  or  the  other  which  asserts  the  duty  of 
America  to  stand  forth  as  a  leader  among  the  nations  in 

thwart  attempt  to  bring  them  into  a  new  and  higher 
organisation  for  tin-  maintenance  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  hails  them  rather  because  they  proclaim  in  both 
i)M  and  new  phrases  the  time-honored  shibboleth,  "Amer- 
ica for  Americans."  What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad: 
This  is  the  disappointing  aspect  of  our  new  reactions. 
It  compels  us  to  face  the  question  whether,  after  all, 
we  have  appreciably  developed  intellectually  or  morally 

under  the  shock  of  a  world  catastrophe. 

A  nation,  like  an  individual,  must  observe  the  rule  of 
minding  one's  own  business.  Its  first  duty  is  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  self-supporting.  But  the  individual  who  does 
not  go  on  from  self -adequacy  to  participate  in  the 
achievements  of  his  community  and  his  generation  is 
not  a  great  man;  and  the  nation  that  is  content  to 
amass  wealth  and  play  no  part  in  the  evolution  of  world 
civilization  cannot  expect  to  stand  forth  among  the 
supremely  great  nations  in  the  pages  of  history.  To 
avoid  quarrel  and  offense  is  dignified  and  worthy.  To 
be  provident  and  blameless  is  commendable;  but  when 
great  duties  call  and  great  efforts  are  demanded  to 
preserve,  to  enrich  and  to  hand  on  the  civilization  which 
the  nations  that  have  preceded  have  transmitted  to  us, 
it  is  not  a  noble  part  to  stand  aloof  enjoying  one's  own 
security  and  prosperity,  feeling  nothing  of  the  thrill 
of  opportunity  and  of  adventure,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  that  sterner  and  more  glorious  morality  which  can 
sometimes  forget  self  in  a  great  devotion. 

The  mightiest  task  that  man  has  ever  undertaken  is 
at  this  moment  confronting  the  nations.  The  world 
cannot  go  on  in  the  false  security  of  the  years  before 
1914.  A  way  must  be  found  to  prevent  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  civilization  has  thus  far  achieved.  Is 
the  United  States  to  lead  in  this  greatest  of  undertak- 
ings, or  is  it  merely  to  "stand  pat"?  The  roll  call  has 
begun.  What  is  our  answer? 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SERVICE 

WHILE  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  at  Atlantic  City 
was  creating  divisiveness  by  its  strong  emphasis 
upon  intellectual  standards  and  creedal  statements,  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Saratoga  was  laying  the  foundations  of  union  with 
other  sections  of  Methodism  by  their  exaltation  of  the 
tasks  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Church  and  the  needs  of 
the  world  which  call  for  consecration  and  service.  It  is 
a  pointed  lesson  for  leaders  in  the  movement  for  Church 
union.  Traditional,  creedal,  ritual  and  theological  inher- 
itances destroy  broad  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  divide 
and  weaken  effort.  The  vision  of  service,  the  call  of  the 
harvests  waiting  for  the  sickle,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  applied  to  the  social  life  of  the 
world  give  the  thrill  of  inspiration,  the  strength  of  co* 
hesion,  and  the  courage  of  victory.  Divisions  are  accen- 
tuated by  dwelling  on  the  past.  They  are  forgotten  in 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  hope  of  the  future  and 
the  determined  assumption  of  the  tasks  of  the  present. 

The  road  to  union  lies  not   In  clearing  up  the  mists  and 
misunderstandings    of    bygone    days,   but    thru    gen 


erous  cooperation  and  common  planning  for  moral  con- 
quests yet  to  be  made.  Religious  unity  is  nol  B  base  of 
operations  to  which  we  must  return  for  needed  supplies, 

but  a  spiritual  goal  to  be  achieved  by  joint  campaign! 

for  society's  salvation. 


NEXT? 

AN  American  city  has  declined  a  helping  of  "pork"! 
The  chunk  was  already  out  of  the  barrel.  It  had 
been  presented  to  the  community  on  a  silver  salver.  But 
the  citizens  put  patriotism  above  pork-hunger,  and 
begged  that  it  be  salted  down  again.  Incredible! 

Ripon,  Wisconsin,  has  a  proud  place  in  American  po- 
litical history.  It  saw  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 
But  today  it  wears  a  brighter  crown. 

Congress  had  voted  $75,000  for  a  new  post  office  in 
Ripon.  The  city  was  naturally  delighted.  They  always 
are.  But  the  Mexican  crisis  came  on,  and  Ripon  realized 
that  national  preparedness  costs  money.  So  its  common 
council,  its  Commercial  Club  and  hundreds  of  its  citi- 
zens have  petitioned  Congress  to  take  back  the  $75,000 
and  use  it  for  defense. 

It  is  a  brave  example  to  the  cities  and  towns  of 
America.  Which  one  will  be  next? 


DECISION  DAY 

IT  is  noticeable  that  the  practice  is  becoming  more 
general  in  our  Sunday  schools  of  observing  what  is 
called  "Decision  Day."  It  is  also  well  to  notice  that  this 
indicates  a  change  in  view  in  our  non-liturgical  churches 
as  to  the  attitude  of  young  people  to  the  Church. 

On  Decision  Day  superintendents  and  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  becoming  communicants.  They  are  told 
they  are  old  enough  to  take  on  themselves  the  vows  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  to  show  their  earnestness  by  defi- 
nitely connecting  themselves  with  the  Church.  They  are 
not  asked  to  work  up  any  strange  or  impossible  religious 
experience,  but  simply  to  pledge  themselves  then  and 
there  with  divine  help  to  be  disciples  of  Christ.  And  we 
are  told  that  the  fruit  of  such  quiet  resolution  appears 
in  sane  and  steady  Christian  life.  Of  course,  those  who 
make  this  decision  receive  special  instruction  and  in  due 
time  are  taken  into  full  membership.  In  the  Lutheran 
Churches  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  children 
are  instructed  to  become  communicants  in  their  early 
teens,  and  much  is  made  of  their  "confirmation."  The 
Catholic  Church  goes  further,  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
children  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  The  late 
Pope  gave  special  instructions  on  this  matter,  believing 
that  many  were  lost  to  the  Church  by  waiting  for  their 
confirmation  day. 

Whether  called  Confirmation  Day  or  the  Consecration 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  or  the  Decision  Day  of  the 
Sunday  school,  the  virtue  o(  the  day  consists  in  the  re- 
solve which  gives  permanent  value  to  life,  with  serious 
purpose,  rather  than  the  excitement  ^(  B  pious  passion. 
II   finds  its  expression  in  Wordsworth's  "Od^  to   Put>": 

Thru  m>  disturbance  o\'  my  soul 
i)i  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control, 
Bui   m   the  quietness  o\   thought 
( rive  unto  me,  made  low  Ij   wi* 
rhe  spirit  of  self  sacrifli 
The  confidence  of  Reason  give; 
\n.i  in  the  light  of  Truth  1 1 » >  bondman  let  me  live 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Anglo-French 
Drive 


The  snake-like  line 
that  has  dangled 
down  from  Bel- 
gium thru  France  for  the  last  twenty- 
one  months  has  at  last  been  shifted 
eastward.  The  long-awaited  Allied  of- 
fensive on  the  western  front  has  now 
begun.  The  actual  distance  advanced 
during  the  first  week  is  not  much 
greater  than  was  gained  by  the  British 
at  Xeuve  Chapelle  in  March  and  the 
French  in  the  Champagne  in  September 
of  1915,  but  the  prospect  of  success  is 
thought  to  be  better  than  last  year,  for 
the  largest  army  that  England  has  ever 
had  in  all  her  history  has  been  put  into 
this  field  and  both  the  French  and 
British  forces  have  been  for  the  first 
time  supplied  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to 
their  enemy.  Altho  the  French  have 
lost  heavily  at  Verdun,  the  Germans 
must  have  been  weakened  still  more, 
not  only  by  their  greater  losses  there, 
but  also  by  the  men  they  have  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  during  the  year 
on  their  various  other  fronts  in  Russia, 
Galicia,  Serbia  and  Turkey. 

Altho  the  German  commanders,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  anticipated  an 
attack  in  July  upon  their  western 
front,  they  seem  to  have  been  kept 
somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact 
time  and  place  selected  for  the  Allied 
offensive.  At  any  rate,  the  Allies  took 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  secret 
from  leaking  out.  Troops  were  so  far 
as  possible  brought  forward  to  their 
new  positions  at  night.  Batteries  were 
concealed  near  the  line,  but  their  Kuns 
were  never  allowed  to  give  voice  until 
the  determined  day.  The  soldiers  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plans  and  the 


officers   were   ordered   not   to   mention 
them  at  mess. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  at- 
tack the  guns  were  going  at  a  lively 
rate  all  along  the  line  from  the  Somme 
to  the  sea,  and  frequent  infantry  raids 
compelled  the  Germans  to  keep  their 
trenches  well  protected  at  all  points. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish aeroplanes  did  what  they  could  to 
break  up  the  communications  by  drop- 
ping bombs  upon  railroad  stations  and 
supply  depots. 

The  attack  for  which 
The  Charge  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  been  prepar- 
ing for  over  a  year  was  launched  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  July. 

All  thru  the  night  the  fire  of  the 
long  range  artillery  had  increased  in 
intensity  and  at  6.20  the  rapid-fire 
trench  mortars  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  first  Gorman  line.  Ten  min- 
utes later  they  were  raised  to  the  sec- 
ond line  and  at  that  moment  the 
French  and  British  troops  jumped  out 
from  their  shelters  and  charged  along 
a  front  of  twenty  miles. 

The  gunfire  had  been  so  thoro  and 
searching  that  in  some  places  the 
German  trenches  were  reduced  to  a 
mere  furrow  and  their  bomb-proof 
shelters   were    found    filled   with    dead. 

Some  of  the  German  redoubts  which 
were  expected  to  offer  a  stout  resist- 
ance were  discovered,  when  reached,  to 
be  so  completely  demolished  as  to  be 
easily  occupied.  Finding  the  fortifica- 
tions less  formidable  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated, one  body  of  British  troops 
took  in  rapid  succession  the  first,  sec- 
ond   and   third    line   of   trenches,   then 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  •>'  French  take  Curlu.  Russo- 
Japan  treaty  of  alliance  signed. 

July  'i  British  take  La  Boisselle  and 
Thiepval.  Russian  Cossacks  enter 
Hungary. 

July  ■'> — French  take  Estrees.  German 

repulse  French  attack  on   Vaux  and 

Damloup,  near   Verdun. 
July    6 — Turks   drive    Russians    from 

Kerniaushah,    Persia.    French    take 

Heure. 

July  7 — Germans  fall  back  from 
Kolki.  British  take  Contalmaison. 

July  8 — British  and  French  Govern- 
ments renounce  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don. Ge-mans  attack  Thiaumont, 
near  Verdun. 

July  9 — Merchant  submarine  "Deutsch- 
land"  arrives  in  Baltimore.  Russians 
cross  the  Stokhod  River,  toward 
Kovel. 


Wl'i  n    iii.i.mi.'I    AND   LAN(  i. 

I. ui    the    French   i  li  •!    •quipl     irll  h 
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advancing  farther  than  had  been 
planned  they  ran  out  of  bombs  and 
failing  to  receive  support  were  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  same  blunder  of 
getting  too  far  ahead  was  committed 
on  a  larger  scale  at  Neuve  Chapelle 
and  Gallipoli. 

The  French  advance  was  made  in  a 
more  systematic  way  and  gained  more 
ground.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
British  had  taken  about  6000  prisoners 
and  the  French  more  than  8000.  The 
British  report  the  capture  of  twenty 
cannons;  the  French  seventy-six.  The 
British  have  advanced  about  two  miles; 
the   French   about  four. 

The  point  chosen  for 
Where  and  How  the  Allied  offensive 
in  France  is  where 
the  French  and  British  forces  join. 
This  is  between  the  Somme  and  Ancre 
rivers,  just  east  of  Albert.  Both  these 
streams  run  across  the  lines  from  the 
German  side  into  the  territory  held  by 
the  Allies  to  the  west. 

The  failure  of  the  local  attempts  to 
break  thru  the  German  line  last  year 
showed  the  necessity  of  a  wider  of- 
fensive front  so  that  troops  cannot  be 
readily  shifted  to  the  endangered 
point.  This  time  the  Allies  have  chosen 
a  sector  of  about  twenty  miles  for 
their  advance,  the  northern  half  of 
which  is  held  by  the  British  and  the 
southern  by  the  French. 

The  British  left  rests  upon  the  river 
or  rather  the  creek  of  Ancre  and  from 
this  point  the  ISritish  line  runs  first 
south    along    the    Ancre    and    then    east 

curving  around  the  German  salient 
directed  toward  Albert.  In  this  angle 
arc  the  villages  of  Thiepval,  La  Bois- 
selle, Ovillers,  Fricourt,  Mamety  and 
Montauban,  all  of  which  were  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  the  first  week 
of  -i  illy.     The  Bril  Ish  movement  is  di 

i  <  cted      Iowa  I'd      Bapaume,     S      railroad 

center,   twelve   miles   northeast    of   Ai 
h.  it. 
The   French  objective   is   Peronnd  h 
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THE   WESTERN    FRONT 

The   Anglo-French    drive   which   hegan    the   first   of   July   has   swept   over 

the   indicated   territory   in   the   above    map.    The    British    in    the   northern 

half    of    this    sector    are    striking    toward    Bapaume  ;    the    French    in    the 

southern    half    are   striking   toward    Poronne 


THE   EASTERN    FRONT 

The  Russian  drive  which  began  the  first  of  June  has  swept  over  Bukovina 

and  the  territory  indicated  in  the  above  map.  The  Germans  on  the  north 

are  trying  to   hold   the   Russians  back   from   Kovel ;   the   Austrians   on   the 

south  are  trying  to  hold  them  back  from  Lemberg 


more  important  center,  six  miles  east 
of  their  original  line  and  less  than 
a  mile  ahead  of  the  point  they 
have  now  reached.  In  advancing:  to- 
ward Peronne,  the  French  are  follow- 
ing up  the  Somme,  and  clearing  the 
Germans  from  both  banks  as  they  go. 
Since  the  French  lines  were  on  the 
start  farther  advanced  than  the  Brit- 
ish and  since  their  gains  during  the 
week  have  been  greater,  they  now  oc- 
cupy a  pronounced  salient  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  advance  much 
farther  until  the  British  line  on  the 
north  can  be  brought  up  even  with  the 
French.  The  Germans  are  already  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  advanced  position 
of  the  French  to  attack  them  on  their 
right  flank  near  Estrees. 

The  Germans  apparently  overesti- 
mated the  strength  of  the  British  of- 
fensive and  underestimated  the  French, 
for  after  the  first  impetus  of  the  Brit- 
ish had  been  checked  they  moved 
troops  from  the  British  front  to  halt 
the  more  threatening  offensive  of  the 
French. 

The  country  where  the  fighting  is 
going  on  consists  of  rolling  hills  thru 
which  the  Somme  cuts  a  deep  channel. 
The  Germans  had  dug  their  shelters 
into  the  chalk  beds,  sometimes  forty 
feel  under  iiu    ground.  Their  batteries 

Were     so     well     hidden     thai      the     Allies 

were    surpri  »ed    al    t  he    emergence    of 


German     soldiers     from     ground     over 
which  they  had  swept  long  before. 

In  most  cases  the  Germans  were 
found  well  protected  by  reinforced  con- 
crete casements  from  which  they  could 
only  be  reached  by  bombs  or  bayonets. 
•But  in  other  cases  they  met  the  charge 
of  the  Allied  infantry  by  coming  out 
on  the  parapet  and  using  their  machine 
guns  in  the  open  to  rake  the  advancing 
lines. 

The  Russian     j*1  f°*?  !he  ffht  h"n" 
.  ,  dred  mile  front  from  the 

Advance         Qu]f     of     Rigg     tQ     the 

frontier  of  Rumania  the  Russians  have 
kept  their  enemies  occupied,  and  in  the 
southern  sector  of  this  line  they  have 
made  considerable  gains.  The  Austrian 
crown  land  of  Bukovina  is  now  alto- 
gether overrun  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  Cossack  cavalry  have  even  followed 
the  retreating  Austrians  thru  the 
passes  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  have  raided  the  railroads  on  the 
Hungarian  side.  The  remnants  of  Gen 
eral  Pflanzer's  army  were  forced 
against  the  eastern  frontier  o\'  Buko- 
vina and  managed   to  esi  ipe  capture 

only    by    crossing    the   border    into    Ru 
mania,   where   thejl   are  interned. 

The  capture  of  Ciornoviti  and  the 

Collapse     Of     the     Austrian     defense     in 

Bukovina   enabled   *  Itneral    I  etchitskj 
to  push  westward  along  the  Pruth  to 


the  Carpathians.  This  enabled  him  to 
cut  the  railroad  leading  from  Hungary 
thru  the  mountains  into  Galicia  at  this 
point.  The  two  important  railroad  cen- 
ters in  this  region  are  Kolomea  and 
Stanislau.  The  first  has  been  taken  and 
the  second  is  threatened. 

This  westward  movement  south  of 
the  Dniester  River  brings  the  Russians 
back  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian 
army  resting  upon  that  river.  Conse- 
quently, General  von  Bothmer  has 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
Strypa  River,  where  he  has  hitherto 
held  the  Russians  in  check,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Zlota  Lipa  River,  the 
next  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  some 
twenty  miles  west. 

General  Brusiloff  made  his  greatest 
advance  in  the  Russian  territory  lying 
ninth  o\'  the  Galician  boundary.  Here 
he  pushed  forward  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  Old  Russian  line,  and  after 
taking  the  fortress  of  Lutsk,  he  seemed 
likelj    SOOn    to    reach    Kovel    and   so    to 

cut  the  railroad  connecting  Brest 
Litovsk  with  Lembe 

But  General  von  Linsingen  came  to 
the  rescue  with  200,000  German 
troops  and  struck  the  Russian  line 
right  where  it  begins  to  bulge  o  ^mA 
at  Kolki  and  C  artoryak  rhli  angle 
the  Germans  were  able  to  hold  for  se> 
era!  days  bj  dux  of  hard  fighting,  but 

the\      have     now      been     driven     out 
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it  and  forced  to  retire  toward  Kovel. 
The  Russian  War  Office  claims  that 
during  the  month  of  June  217,000 
Austrian  and  German  prisoners  were 
taken.  Ten  thousand  more  were  re- 
ported on  July  4  and  5.  The  Austrian 
War  Office  asserts  these  claims  are 
grossly  exaggerated  and  points  out 
that  if  their  killed  and  wounded  are  in 
the  usual  ratio  to  this  they  would  not 
have  a  single  soldier  in  that  region. 

Russo-Taoanese    The  two  Powers  which 
were  brought  together 

lreaty  at     Portsmouth     have 

been  growing  closer  ever  since  until 
finally  they  have  been  joined  in  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  This  was  signed  at 
Petrograd  on  July  3  by  Sergius. 
Sazonoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Baron  Ichiro  Motono, 
Japanese  Ambassador.  The  treaty  is 
said  to  consist  of  two  articles  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

First — Japan  will  take  part  in  no  ar- 
rangement or  political  combination  direct- 
ed against  Russia.  Russia  will  take  part 
in  no  arrangement  or  political  combination 
directed  against  Japan. 

Second — In  case  the  territorial  rights  or 
special  interests  in  the  Far  Fast  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  which  are  recog- 
nized by  the  other  contracting  party  are 
menaced.  Japan  and  Russia  will  consult 
with  each  other  on  measures  to  adopt  with 
a  view  to  supporting  or  extending  assist- 
ance for  the  safeguarding  and  defense  of 
these  rights  and  interests. 

This  combination  of  the  two  great 
powers  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Pacific  will  doubtless  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  China,  in 
which  the  "special  interests"  referred 
to  may  be  presumed  to  lie.  The 
measure  is  said  to  be  designed  es- 
pecially to  prevent  the  extension  of 
German  influence  in  China  after  the 
war,  but  is  likely  to  affect  the  interests 
of  other  commercial  powers  in  some 
degree. 

For  some  years  Russia  and  Japan 
have  been  pursuing  plans  in  harmony. 
When  Russia  asserted  her  claims  to 
outer  Mongolia,  Japan  strengthened 
her  hold  upon  Manchuria  and  extended 
bet  control   into  inner  Mongolia. 

During  the  present  war  the  Japanese 
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TOMMY    IN     THE     TRENCHES 

British    soldiers    behind    the    sandbags    are    pre- 
pared   to     repel    an     attack     with     bayonet    and 
grenade 

have  been  actively  engaged  in  making 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Russians, 
and  it  is  said  that  Japanese  officers  are 
assisting  the  Russians  in  their  Galician 
campaign. 


U-Boat  Reaches 
Baltimore 


The  first  merchant 
submarine  the  world 
has  ever  seen  ar- 
rived in  Baltimore  harbor  early  Sun- 
day morning,  July  9.  She  reported  to 
the  pilot  boat  off  Cape  Henry  as  the 
"Deutschland"  of  Bremen,  Captain 
Kairig.  She  had  left  Heligoland  June 
23  and  had  escaped  by  diving  from  the 
British  cruisers  that  patrol  the  seas. 
For  two  days  the  "Deutschland"  has 
playing   hide    and    seek   with    the 


British  warships  which,  warned  by 
rumors  of  the  voyage  of  the  submarine, 
were  scurrying  up  and  down  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  search  of  her. 

The  "Deutschland"  is  300  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide.  She  is  propelled 
by  two  Diesel  engines  of  600  horse 
power.  She  carries  a  cargo  of  about 
a  thousand  tons  of  aniline  dyes,  medi- 
cines and  mail,  and  will  take  back  rub- 
ber, nickel  and  other  materials  most 
needed  by  the  German  army.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  regular  line  of 
these  submarine  merchantmen,  for 
altho  their  cargo  capacity  is  small, 
they  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  con- 
vey mail  and  money  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
impossible  on  account  of  the  British 
blockade.  The  "Deutschland"  carries  no 
arms  except  two  small  rapid  fire  guns 
for  defensive  purposes  such  as  are  al- 
lowed by  our  government  to  merchant 
vessels. 

The   long    awaited 
Carranza  Answers  }       of     the     de 

Our  Note  factQ      Mexican 

Government  appeared  on  July  4.  It 
softens  the  earlier  demand  that  Ameri- 
can troops  "immediately  evacuate  Mexi- 
can soil  to  a  suggestion  for  the  patrol 
of  the  frontier  by  American  and  Mexi- 
can forces,  each  keeping  to  their  own 
side  of  the  boundary  line,  and  a  pro- 
posal for  mediation  by  other  Latin- 
American  republics.  The  note  reads  in 
part: 

This  government  is  disposed  now.  at  it  has 
always  been,  to  seek  an  immediate  solution 
of  the  two  points  which  constitute  the  true 
causes  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, to  wit : 

"The  American  Government  believes  rea- 
sonably that  the  insecurity  of  its  frontier 
is  a  source  of  difficulty,  and  the  Mexican 
Government,  on  its  part,  believes  that  the 
stay  of  American  troops  on  Mexican  terri- 
tory, aside  from  being  a  trespass  on  the 
sovereignty  of  Mexico,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  conflicts.  Therefore  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
protection  of  the  frontier,  on  the  other,  are 
the  two  essential  problems  the  solution  of 
which  must  be  the  directing  object  of  the 
efforts  of  both  governments." 

This  government  proposes  to  employ 
all      efforts      that      may      be      at      its      dis- 
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French    trench    at    Verdun    demolished    by    the    German    artillery 


posal  tn  avoid  tlu'  recurrence  of  new 
incidents  which  may  complicate  and  aggra- 
vate the  situation.  At  the  same  time  it 
hopes  that  the  American  Government  on 
its  part  may  make  use  of  all  efforts  to  pre- 
vent also  new  acts  of  its  military  and  civil 
authorities  of  the  frontier  that  might  cause 
new   complications. 


Preparing  for 
War  and  Peace 


Events  in 
Mexico 


Next  to  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  Car- 
ranza  and  the  American 
Government,  the  renewed  activity  of 
the  Villista  forces  is  the  moat  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Mexican  situation. 
There  are  persistent  rumors  that  Villa 
himself  is  in  command  of  a  consider- 
able army  near  the  town  of  Jimenez, 
in  southern  Chihuahua.  The  Carran- 
zista  general,  Ignacio  Ramos,  attempt- 
ed to  clear  up  the  country  to  the  south- 
west of  Jimenez.  At  Corral  ranch, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  a  Villista 
band,  the  strength  of  which  has  been 
placed  as  high  as  three  thousand,  over- 
whelmed the  Carranzista  detachment 
and  the  general  and  most  of  his  com- 
mand were  killed. 

The  outbreak  is  indirectly  a  serious 
peril  to  Carranza,  for  the  rebels  may 
attack  American  soldiers  and  civilians 
now  in  Mexico  and  possibly  make 
new  raids  across  the  American  bor- 
der, in  which  case  the  United  States 
will  probably  demand  a  free  hand 
in  overtaking  and  punishing  the 
raiders;  a  demand  which  Carranza 
would  hardly  dare  to  concede  in  view 
of  Mexican  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
could  not  refuse  without  risking  war. 
Therefore  the  Mexican  Government  is 
anxious  to  avoid  any  incident  which 
may  endanger  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Carranza  has 
ordered  the  return  to  General  Pershing 
of  the  arms,  ammunition  and  horses 
captured  at  the  Carrizal  fight,  and  ho 
ha  releai  ed  three-fourths  of  a  stoic  of 
200,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  seized 
from  an  American  mining  corporation 
ai  Parral,  t he  res1  being  hold  for  taxe  i, 


The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, while  apparent- 
ly anticipating  peace, 
is  not  neglecting  any  of  the  precautions 
that  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  war. 
The  railroads  are  being  utilized  to  full 
capacity  in  transporting  guns  and  am- 
munition to  the  armies  now  mobilized  in 
the  north.  The  federal  board  of  health 
has  issued  a  call  for  men  and  women 
with  experience  as  physicians  and 
nurses  to  form  a  medical  corps  which 
would  be  ready  for  service  upon  a 
declaration  of  war.  General  Obregon, 
minister  of  war,  has  expelled  from  the 
country  Juan  Cabral  and  Ramon  Sosa, 
because,  as  they  were  recently  Villista 
generals,   their   loyalty   to  the   existing 


govcrnmcnl  was  in  doubt.  It  is  thought 

that    the    same    policy    will    be    pursued 

with  other  rebel  loaders  who  have  sur« 
n  ndori  d  to  I  he  <  iarranzistas. 

The  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  lias  already  resulted  in  a  triple 
benefll  to  this  country.  It  has  visibly 
impresl  the  Mexican  military  authori- 
ties;  the  more  conciliatory  attitude  of 

the    <le    facto    government     is    proof    of 

that.  It  has  given  the  militia  a  more  ade- 
quate training  than  they  could  possibly 
have  acquired  without  experiencing 
in  some  degree  the  hardships  of  actual 
campaigning.  Finally,  it  has  revealed 
all  the  defects  of  personnel,  equipment, 
organization  and  leadership  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  unde- 
tected until  the  actual  outbreak  of  a 
war.  In  many  states  from  thirty  to 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  guardsmen  have 
1  een  rejected  as  physically  unfit  for 
active  service.  The  lack  of  equipment 
at  first  reported  has  been  largely 
remedied  by  this  time,  but  this  and 
other  causes  have  delayed  mobilization 
to  a  serious  degree.  At  present  there 
are  about  ninety  thousand  American 
troops  guarding  the  border;  two-thirds 
of  them  militiamen,  and  the  rest  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army. 

The  forces  of  pacifism  have  not  been 
idle  during  the  crisis  either  in  Mexico 
or  in  the  United  States.  An  unofficial 
peace  conference  consisting  of  three 
Mexican  and  three  American  delegates 
met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  5th 
of  July  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of 
relieving  the  strained  situation.  A  dele- 
gation of  Mexican  labor  leaders  cap- 
tained by  Carlos  Loverira  of  Yucatan 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  also 
held  in  Washington.  The  officials  of 
the  Federation  and  the  labor  delegates 
from  Mexico  adopted  a  joint  statement 
urging    the    working    classes    of    both 
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So  long  as  the  United  States  forbids  the  shipment  of  ammunition   into  Mexico,  Carranza  withholds  permission  for  our  troops  to  use  Mexican   railroad-;. 
There  are   now   no   available   aeroplanes   at   the   border,   and   the  safety   of    General    Pershing's    troops    depends    upon    these-    motor    trm 


countries  to  exert  themselves  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  question  of  national  prepared- 
ness, particularly  in  relation  to  pro- 
posals for  military  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  was  the  chief  controversial 
issue  discussed  at  this  year's  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
held  during  the  first  week  of  July  in 
Xew  York  City.  The  chief  speakers 
for  the  pacifists  were  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  David  Starr  Jordan ;  while 
the  leading  advocate  of  ample  pre- 
paredness was  General  Leonard  Wood. 
The  majority  of  those  who  addrest  the 
association  as  a  body  or  spoke  before 
its  branch  conferences  opposed,  on  ped- 
agogical as  well  as  pacifist  grounds,  the 
attempt  to  make  military  training  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

Congress  and  °»     Monday,     the 

XT     .        .  „.  third  of  July,   Sen- 

National  Finance       „*  /-u       u 

ator     Chamber  ain, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee, reported  the  Army  Appropria- 
tion bill  carrying  appropriations  of 
$328,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  is  an  addition  of  $146,000,000  to 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. To  meet  the  extraordinary 
burdens  which  the  new  military  and 
naval  programs  have  put  upon  the 

ireefl  of  the  Government,  an  addi- 
tional revenue  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  designed  to  pro- 
vide two  hundred  million  dollars  from 
an  increased  surtax  on  incomes,  a  tax 
on  inheritances,  and  a  tax  on  profits 
from  war  munitions.  The  expense  of 
mobilizing  the  National  Guard  and  pre- 
paring in  ot.h<  r  ways  for  the  security 
of   the   Mcxi'-an    border,   estimated 


THE  MEXICAN   SITUATION 

July  2 — Premier  Remanones  of  Spain 
tenders  the  good  offices  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  help  solve  the  contro- 
versy between  the  United  States  and 

Mexico. 

July  3 — General  Ignaeio  Ramos  killed 
in  battle  with  Villistas  at  Corral. 
Two  Villista  generals  expelled  from 
Mexico  by  Carranza  government. 

July  4 — Carranza  replies  to  the  Amer- 
ican note  and  suggests  mediation  by 
other  Latin-American  governments. 

July  ■'> — American  army  headquarters 
reports  that  only  half  the  militia  is 
in  readiness  for  service.  Unofficial 
peace  conference  meets  in  Washing- 
ton. 

July  6 — Villa  reported  to  be  raising  a 

new  a iniy  to  fight  the  United  States. 

July    7     The    American    Government 

expresses  gratification  at    the  tone  of 

Carranza's  reply  to  its  note,    v- 
July  8— General    Arrieta    reported    in 

conflict  with  Villistas  at  Las  Sieves. 
July  9   -Refugees  claim   that  Villa  is 

at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  rebels 

at  Durango. 


$125,000,000    may    be    met    by    a    bond 
issue. 

The  Republican  minority  in  the 
House  seems  inclined  to  support  the 
new  taxes  on  the  ground  that  a  na- 
tional emergency  exists  which  must  be 
met  by  unusual  appropriations.  The 
Democratic  proposals  for  a  tariff  com- 
mission, for  protection  of  the  infant 
dyestuff  industry,  and  the  safeguards 
against  "dumping,"  are  welcomed  by  the 
Republicans,  altho  they  cannot  forbear 
to  taunt  their  adversaries  for  aban- 
doning their  fundamental  party  prin- 
ciple  of  tariff  for  revenue  only. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  made 
public  the  income  and  corporation  tax 
returns  from  the  various  internal  rev- 
enue districts.  The  yield  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  amounted  to  $67,9.57,- 
488.50;  that  of  the  corporation  tax  to- 
talled $56,909,941.78.  One-fifth  of  the 
corporation  tax  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  tax  on  individual  incomes 
was  paid  by  the  first  and  second  New 
York  districts,  embracing  New  York 
City. 

Early  in  June  there 

Infantile  Paralysis    occurred  in  the  Ital- 

in  New  York         ian       quarter       Q  f 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  perplexing  out- 
break of  infantile  paralysis.  Until  the 
coming  of  hot  weather  at  the  end  of 
the  month  the  number  of  cases  was 
small  and  almost  wholly  limited  to  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  During  the  last 
week  in  June,  however,  there  were 
fifty-nine  deaths  from  the  disease,  and 
during  the  first  week  in  July  more  than 
110.  The  death  rate  has  been  alarming- 
ly high,  amounting  to  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  cases  reported. 

Dr.  Emerson,  the  New  York  Health 
Commissioner,  has  taken  very  drastic 
measures  to  stamp  out  the  epidemic. 
Not  only  have  the  infected  districts 
been  rigidly  quarantined,  but  the  read- 
ing rooms  of  the  public  libraries  and  all 
of  the  moving  picture  theaters  have 
been  closed  to  children  under  sixteen. 
The  disease  has  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Sporadic  cases 
have  been  reported  from  nine  other 
states  and  even  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  health  authorities  express  no  hope 
of  checking  the  progress  of  the  epidemic 
entirely  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 
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WHY  I  AM  FOR  PROHIBITION 

BY    WILLIAM   JENNINGS    BRYAN 


SOCRATES  that     before 

people  can  reason  together 
there  must  be  an  agreement 
upon  some  fundamental  proposition 
which  can  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
argument.  In  discussing  the  liquor 

question  the  most  elementary  prop- 
osition deals  with  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  human  system.  Those 
who  believe  in  legislation,  whether 
in  the  nature  of  restriction  or  pro- 
hibition, start  with  the  declaration 
that  alcohol  is  a  poison  which,  taken 
into  the  body,  weakens  the  physical 
strength,  impairs  the  mental  vigor 
and  undermines  the  morals. 

If  this  proposition  is  false,  the 
whole  argument  in  favor  of  restraint 
upon  the  sale  of  liquor  falls  to  the 
ground.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  is  an  advantage  to 
either  the  body,  the  mind  or  the 
morals,  those  who  favor  its  use  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  opposing  any 
interference  with  its  sale  or  use.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  evil  effect  of 
alcohol  is  admitted,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  to  make  a  logical  de- 
fense of  its  manufacture  or  sale. 

It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider this  basic  question.  From  the 
time  when  Daniel,  a  Hebrew  captive, 
insisted  upon  testing  the  relative 
virtues  of  alcohol  and  water  as  a 
matter  of  diet  and  by  his  test  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  water,  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  tests  have  all 
been  on  the  side  of  those  who  ab- 
stained from  alcoholic  liquor. 

THE  testimony  against  alcohol 
based  upon  scientific  experiment 
and  demonstration,  is  accumulating 
and  has  already  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  public  mind. 

The  test  can  be  made  today.  Let 
100  young  men  be  selected  in  any 
country  or  clime;  let  them  be  divided 
into  two  groups — one  group  using 
alcohol  and  the  other  abstaining 
from  its  use  and  those  who  do  not 
use  alcohol  will  win  the  honors  in 
school  and  the  prizes  on  the  athletic 
field.  The  same  result  will  be  shown 
if  these  two  groups  are  tested  in  tar- 
get practice,  at  typesetting  or  at  any 
other  work  that   requires   accuracy. 

The  social  statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  accidents  is  greater 
among  those  who  use  alcohol  and  the 
life  tables  prove  that  the  average 
expectancy  of  those  who  use  alcohol 
is  much  less  than  the  expectancy  of 
those  who  do  not  use  it. 

The   business    world    confirms    the 

timony   of   the   scientists  and  the 
students  of  sociology.  There  is  an  in 
creasing    tendency    in    all    large    cor 
P01  to    forbid    the    use    of    al 

-  "i  to  men  In  responsible  positions. 
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Mr.  Bryan  and  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison  during  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne's  suspension,  and  now  appointed  con- 
fidential advisor  to  the  New  York  State  Prison 
Department.  This  photograph  was  taken  on 
Jufy  4,  when  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  before  the 
Mutual   Welfare   League  at  Sing  Sing 

If  any  one  believes  that  even  the 
moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
is  an  advantage  to  a  person  seeking 
employment,  there  is  a  very  easy  way 
to  test  it.  Let  him  secure  from  a 
friend  the  strongest  recommendation 
possible  and  then  add  three  words,  in 
red  ink  so  that  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
seen,  "and  he  drinks."  What  will  be 
his  chance  of  employment? 

The  brewer,  the  distiller  and  the 
saloonkeeper  are  too  well  informed 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  statement 
to  write  those  words  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  friend  for  whom 
they  desire  to  secure  a  place.  If,  then, 
the  man  who  makes  money  out  of  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquor  would  not  jeopardize  the  pros- 
pects of  a  friend  by  embodying  such 
a  statement  in  a  recommendation, 
why  should  any  one  else  doubt  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  indefensible 
from  the  standpoint  of  health,  safety 
or  business  advantage? 

If  we  may  now  advance  a  step  fur- 
ther, we  find  that  all  legislation  on 
the  subject  is  a  recognition  Of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  use  o(  alcohol 
The  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  is,  in 
ever]  state  of  the  Union,  separated 
from  other  busine  i6  ami  put  in  a 
class    by     itself.     If    a    man    wants    to 


open  a  place  of  business  for  the  sale 
of  food  or  clothing  or  any  other  arti- 
cles of  ordinary  use,  he  is  welcomed 
in  any  community.  Not  so  with  the 
man  who  wants  to  open  a  saloon.  He 
is  met  at  the  city  limits  and  notified 
that,  while  others  can  engage  in  busi- 
ness without  a  special  tax,  he  must 
pay  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  his  wares,  that  sum  being  con- 
stantly raised.  More  than  that,  he  is 
notified  that,  while  the  butcher  may 
open  as  early  as  he  pleases,  the  sa- 
loonkeeper cannot  open  until  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  morning;  that,  while 
the  restaurant  can  keep  open  as  long 
as  it  pleases,  the  saloon  must  close  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening;  and 
that,  while  any  other  merchant  may 
sell  anything  else  to  anybody  else,  he 
can  only  sell  the  stuff  which  he  han- 
dles to  those  who  are  over-age  and 
under-drunk.  The  law,  found  every- 
where, forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  minors  is  proof  that  the  effect  of 
alcohol  is  understood ;  and  the  pro- 
vision against  selling  to  drunkards  is 
equally  conclusive  proof  that  alcohol 
has  an  established  reputation  for 
harm. 

If  as  all  of  these  restrictions  show, 
the  public  recognizes  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  injurious,  why  is  that  sale 
permitted?  Many  illustrations  have 
been  used  to  emphasize  the  absurdity 
of  licensing  an  evil  and  then  fining 
those  who  suffer  from  it.  The  licens- 
ing of  saloons,  for  instance,  and  the 
fining  of  those  who  get  drunk,  has 
been  likened  to  a  policy  under  which 
a  city  would  license  the  spreading  of 
the  "itch"  and  then  collect  fines  from 
those  who  scratched. 

Comparisons  have  also  been  made 
between  our  care  of  domestic  animals 
and  our  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
human  beings.  No  county,  for  illus- 
tration, would  license  the  spread  of 
any  disease  such  as  hog  cholera.  Why, 
then,  should  a  community  place  a 
price  upon  the  physical  health,  the 
economic  usefulness  and  even  the 
morals  of  its  citizens,  and  give  to 
those  who  conspire  against  them  the 
right  to  spread  ruin  at  will? 

THE  discussion  o(  legislation  on 
the  liquor  question  is  turning 
more  and  more  upon  the  unit  of  con 
trol.  In  a  number  o(  states  the  - 
or  village  is  the  unit,  in  some  the 
precinct.  In  many  tin1  coutitx  has 
been  made  the  unit,  and  nineteen 
states  have  enlarged  the  unit  and 
made   it    include  the  entire  common 

wealth, 

There    is    no    reason    win     weight 

should   be  given   t*>   the  arguments 

w  Inch    .ue   advanced    fol    and    RgainSt 
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any  proposed  unit.  It  might  as  well 
be  understood  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  liquor  traffic  favor  the 
loivest  possible  unit,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  those  opposed  to  the  liquor  traf- 
fic desire  the  largest  possible  unit, 
the  side  taken  in  the  discussion  of 
a  particular  unit  depending  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  the  existing  unit  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed unit. 

If,  for  instance,  the  existing  unit 
is  the  precinct  and  the  proposed  unit 
the  county,  those  who  represent  the 
brewer,  the  distiller  and  the  saloon- 
keeper will  dwell  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  the  precinct  over  the  county, 
while  the  prohibition  advocates  will 
just  as  strenuously  advance  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  county  unit  as 
against  the  precinct.  If,  after  the 
county  unit  has  been  adopted,  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  substitute  state  pro- 
hibition for  the  county  unit,  the  very 
men  who  argued  strenuously  against 
the  county  unit,  when  the  choice  was 
between  it  and  the  precinct  unit,  will 
eloquently  present  the  advantages  of 
the  county  unit;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  very  men  who  won  the  fight 
in  favor  of  the  county  unit  will  be 
quick  to  point  out  its  disadvantages 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  prohibition  binding  thruout  the 
state. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
spend  much  time  on  the  arguments 
that  may  be  advanced  for  or  against 
a  particular  unit.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
recognize  at  once  that  the  arguments 
on  either  side  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  case;  the  real  test  is 
whether  one  favors  the  sale  of  liquor 
or  opposes  it. 

IN  all  discussions  of  the  liquor  ques- 
tion there  is  one  powerful  argu- 
ment on  the  side  of  those  who  favor 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
whether  the  prohibition  is  applied  to 
a  large  area  or  a  small  one,  namely, 
that  the  r.ian  who  opposes  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  asking  nothing  for  himself 
except  relief  from  injury  at  the 
hands  of  the  others,  while  the  man 
"  ho  insists  upon  ih<  rale  of  liquor  is 
n  king  something  for  himself  which 
cannot  be  granted  without  injury  to 
others.  This  distinction  between  the 
reasons  of  those  who  favor  and  those 
who  oppose  prohibition  ii  the  basis 
tot  the  discrimination  that  was  for- 
merly the  subject  of  criticism,  altho 
the  criticiem  is  scarce]  i   beard 

DOW,  I  That  B  MWetM  victory  in 

not,  carry  with  it.  the 
right  of  ale  In  a  ubdivision  of  that 
unit,  while  prohibition  i ri  a  large  unit 

<  /'  lud  in  eny  subdivision. 

The   tendei  evei   w\u  re   to 

r(\  the  Ing  of  the  unit.  The 


city  unit  is  giving  way  to  the  pre- 
cinct or  county  unit,  and  the  county 
unit  is  giving  way  to  the  state  unit. 
And  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  state  unit  will  give  way  to 
the  national  unit.  Already  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  has 
recorded  a  majority  in  favor  of  the 
submission  of  a  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
While  a  few  may  have  voted  for  the 
amendment  on  the  theory  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
upon  any  subject,  it  will  be  found 
that  that  argument  has  very  little  in- 
fluence with  the  average  Representa- 
tive. If  he  is  himself  opposed  to  pro- 
hibition he  is  not  likely  to  favor  sub- 
mitting the  matter  to  a  vote.  The 
prohibition  movement,  therefore, 
must  find  its  support  entirely  among 
those  who  themselves  favor  prohibi- 
tion or  who  make  their  votes  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 

ANOTHER  argument  which  re- 
ceives a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  national  prohibition  is 
the  doctrine  of  states'  rights. 
When  the  prohibition  amendment 
was  before  the  House,  some 
very  eloquent  speeches  were  made 
against  the  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  interfere  with  states' 
rights.  An  examination  of  the  votes, 
however,  will  prove  that  in  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  every  case  the  man  who  op- 
posed national  prohibition  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  interfere  with 
states'  rights  was,  by  a  coincidence 
not  at  all  strange,  opposed  also  to 
state  prohibition.  When  the  vote  was 
counted  it  was  found  that  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  Congressmen 
from  the  section  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  state  are  most  emphasized 
voted  for  national  prohibition.  Why? 
Because  their  constituents  favored 
prohibition.  Those  who  favor  prohi- 
bition do  not,  as  a  rule,  draw  any  nice 
distinctions  between  the  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  by  states  and  its 
prohibition  by  the  nation. They  do  not 
surrender  their  belief  in  states' 
rights,  but  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  trust  the  protection  of  states' 
rights  to  sober  people.  They  are  not 
deluded   by  the   argument  that  the 

driving  of  alcoholic  liquors  out  of  the 
United  States  will  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  the  states  in  matters  in 
which  it  is  Important  for  them  to  ftd 
independently. 

My  own  belief  is  that  national  pro- 
hibition will  not  enter  into  the  cam- 
paign of  1016,  but  this  belief  may  de 

pend  to  SOme  exteni   upon  my  desires. 

I  hope  to  tee  the  campaign  this  yeai 
fought    upon    economic    Issues,   and 


upon  such  international  questions  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider.  A 
Democratic  victory  will  establish  re- 
forms already  secured.  Unless,  how- 
ever, some  unexpected  influence 
should  arise  to  retard  the  remarkable 
progress  of  prohibition  sentiment, 
strengthened  as  it  has  been  by  the 
experience  of  the  nations  at  war,  I 
am  confident  that  national  prohibi- 
tion will  before  long  become  not  only 
an  acute  Federal  problem  but  a  para- 
mount political  issue.  And  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  that  a  great 
many  who  have  opposed  prohibition 
in  smaller  units  will  favor  national 
prohibition  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  only  effective  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

When  a  city  adopts  prohibition  it 
is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  cities 
around  it  license  the  sale  of  liquor. 
When  counties  adopt  prohibition  they 
are  embarrassed  by  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  adjoining  counties,  and  prohibi- 
tion states  find  it  difficult  to  enforce 
the  law  because  of  the  importation  of 
liquor  from  surrounding  states.  All 
of  these  embarrassments  contribute 
to  increase  the  belief  that  national 
prohibition  offers  the  best  solution  of 
the  question.  Every  state  that  goes 
"dry"  increases  the  likelihood  of  na- 
tional prohibition  because  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Senate  and  House  at 
once  give  their  support  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

THE  situation  may  be  summed  up, 
therefore,  in  a  few  words: 
The  use  of  alcohol  is  harmful,  and, 
being  harmful,  its  sale  is  indefensi- 
ble. 

The  unit  depends,  not  upon  any  the- 
ory or  upon  any  accepted  system  of 
logic,  but  upon  public  sentiment,  and 
that  sentiment  rests,  not  upon  the 
strength  of  any  argument,  but  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
use  of  liquor,  the  unit  widening  as 
the  sentiment  against  the  use  of 
liquor  grows.  This  national  triumph 
of  prohibition  will  be,  therefore,  the 
final  result  of  the  lesser  triumphs, 
and  those  who  labor  to  secure  it  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that-,  in  protecting  themselves  from 
the  economic  burdens,  the  social  de- 
moralization and  the  moral  menace  of 
the  saloon,  they  are  not  only  not  in- 
juring others — even  those  who  most 
strenuously  oppose  the  movement — 
but  are  helping  to  create  conditions 
which  will  bring  the  highest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  without  any  in- 
justice to  any,  for  it  is  not  injustice 
to  any  man  to  refuse  him  permission 
to  enrich  himself  by  injuring  his  I'd 
lowmen. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


REVEILLE   AT   PEEKSKILL 


AT  the  moment  it  would  be  diffl 
cull  to  name  a  more  American 
thing     than     a     mobilisation 

camp,  nt'  the  kind  that  is  to  be 
found  from  one  end  of  tin-  countrj 
to  the  other.  They  are  the  melting 

pot   for  thousands  of  soldiers  in  the 

making.  Some  of  the  men  are  en- 
thusiastically "taking  up  where  they 

left  off"  years  ago;  some  were  wear- 
ing civilian  attire  a  matter  of  days 
ago.  The  remainder  represent  the 
leaven  of  permanently  trained, 
equipped,  and  ready-for-anything 
fighters  of  the  National  Guard,  for 
whose  presence  in  the  body  politic 
Uncle  Sam  has  recently  felt  unde- 
niably grateful.  Such  camps  seem  to 
strike  exactly  the  right  note,  in  so 
far  as  they  meet  America's  desire 
for  steady,  unaggressive  prepara- 
tion against  "contingencies."  They 
are  far  from  militaristic — merely 
and  unmistakably  preparative.  Here 
is  being  done  the  work  of  coaxing, 
ordering,  explaining  into  physical 
and  mental  shape  the  great  bulk  of 
heterogeneous  material  which  offices, 
factories,  departmental  stores,  ship- 
building yards,  blacksmith's  shops 
and  millionaries'  mansions  have 
handed  over  to  the  country's  service. 
It  is  difficult  work,  and  it  will  yield 
proportionately     important     results. 

Privileged  to  spend  three  days 
recently  in  one  such  camp — that  of 
New  York  State  at  Peekskill,  where 
the  47th  Infantry  Regiment  and  the 
First  Motor  Battery  are  stationed — 
I  carried  away  the  sense  of  having 
seen  a  business  matter  handled  in  a 
businesslike  way,  and,  incidentally, 
with  a  wealth  of  good  spirits. 

Peekskill  State  Camp  is  one  of  old 
standing,  with  a  certain  number  of 
permanent  buildings,  lending  dignity 
to  the  rows  of  light  brown  "streets" 
of  the  camp  proper.  The  situation, 
high  up  upon  a  wind-swept  plateau 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  is  ideal,  and 
the  three  battalions  of  about  500 
men  each  which  comprize  the 
regiment  have  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions for  training.  They  are  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it,  as  the  officers 
testify.  I  saw  many  evidences  of  the 
progress  which  even  the  rawest  of 
recruits  have  made,  under  strict  but 
kindly  discipline.  Even  more  strik- 
ing is  the  indomitable  buoyancy  of 
the  men,  their  continually  upspring- 
ing,  overflowing  good  spirits,  and 
following  is  an  attempt  to  show  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  everyday 
humor  greases  the  wheels  of  life  in 
camp  and  how  the  writer,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,   was   involved. 

i'i  ivate  Brown  <  we  will  say),  of 
the  Supply  Company  of  the   Forty 
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.•nth  Infantry,  had  his  face  inch- 
deep  in  lather.  Minns  everything  but 
breeches,  he  was  bending  over  a 
bucket  just  outside  his  tent  in  the 
act  of  washing  away  the  soap,  and 
with  it  the  traces  of  mild  annoyance 
which  even  the  best  soldier  cherishes 
against  the  man  who  blows  reveille. 
Birds  were  twittering  faintly  in  the 
plantation  north  of  the  camp,  and 
very  slowly  the  sun  was  dispersing 
the  delicate  rose-pink  clouds  just 
above  the  horizon.  Private  Brown, 
however,  had  no  eyes — even  if  they 
had  been  free  of  lather — for  the 
beauties  of  early  morning,  or  for  his 
fellows.  He  was  the  symbol  of  self- 
contained,  leisurely  preparation ;  that 
and  nothing  more,  for  the  practise 
in  the  Army  is  to  leave  the  social 
courtesies  until  after  breakfast, 
which  was  fully  two  hours  in  the 
future.  Yet  somehow  Private  Brown 
was  constrained  to  notice  a  member 
of  the  Machine  Gun  Company,  who 
was  making  his  way,  also  silently  and 
leisurely,  toward  that  company's 
field  kitchen.  He  came,  significantly 
it  seemed,  from  the  direction  of  the 
Q.  M.'s,  and  carried  a  bottle  in  the 
hand  which  happened,  as  he  came 
nearer,  to  be  the  one  further  away 
from  Private  Brown.  Private  Brown 
thought  enough  of  the  matter  to 
stand  erect  and  view  him  critically. 
The  private  from  the  Machine  Gun 
Company,  however,  preserved  an  un- 
ruffled front.  He  even  brought  the 
bottle  into  his  other  hand,  and  swung 
it  nonchalantly  to  and  fro  as  he 
walked  past.  Three  "Heys,"  nicely 
graded  as  to  their  volume,  failed  ut- 
terly to  halt  him,  and  Private  Brown, 
irrevocably  committed,  settled  down 
with  a  sort  of  resignation  to  the  busi- 
ness of  making  the  deaf  one  hear. 

"Hey,"  he  shouted  again.  "You. 
Yes,  you  with  the  bottle." 

The  private  from  the  Machine  Gun 
Company  had  at  length  responded, 
with  a  look  of  wonderfully  polite  in- 
quiry. 

"Wass'at  you  got?"  he  was  asked. 

"Wass  wot?"  he  countered. 

"In  the  bottle." 

"Wadja  think  it  is  -gasoline?" 

"Can't  I  see  wot  it  is?  I'm  asking 
you  who  it's  for." 

"For?  Why,  for  the  Machine  Gun 
Company." 

"Machine  Gun  Companv  nothing! 
Wadja  think  I  am?" 

"Well,  I'm  telling  you,"  said  the 
bottle  carrier,  resuming  his  walk 
u  ith  an  ail-  of  crushing    tinalit  J 

Private     Brown     completed     his 

toilet,  and  made  his  w aj  back  to  his 

tent    in  silence.   Hut   the   incident   was 
nut   disposed  of.   It   cropped  up  again 


when  the  company  had  answered  roll 
call  and  fallen  in  for  mess.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  "queue"  seeing 
first-hand  what  life  is  like  in  the  mo- 
bilization camps  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard.  The  six  nicely 
crisped  rashers  of  bacon,  with  two 
(aimed  peaches,  two  considerable 
pieces  of  bread,  and  half  a  pint  of 
steaming  coffee,  seemed  to  me  an  all- 
sufficient  breakfast.  But  Private 
Brown,  receiving  an  identical  allow- 
ance, looked  at  his  overflowing  mess- 
kit  incredulously. 

"How  about  the  tomato  ketchup, 
cook?"  he  asked. 

"Move  on,  next  man.  Say,  this  ain't 
the  Ritz-Carlton." 

"But  listen,  cook,  Machine  Gun's 
having  tomato  ketchup  this  morning. 
I  just  seen  one  of  their  men  go  by 
with  it." 

"Machine  Gun  may  be  having  ice 
cream  and  chicken  croquettes,  but  we 
ain't,"  the  cook  responded,  "for  we 
aint  got  any,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  Now,  move  on,  will  yer?" 

Private  Brown  did  move  along,  but 
all  the  company  were  made  aware,  as 
he  arranged  a  four-inch-thick  sand- 
wich of  his  bread  and  bacon,  of  the 
gross  anomaly  that  had  come  to  pass 
in  the  State  Camp  at  Peekskill. 

"We'd  oughter  have  tomato  ketch- 
up, if  Machine  Gun  are  having  it," 
he  exprest  himself  more  than  once, 
and  it  appeared  that  his  comrades 
were  entirely  in  agreement  with 
Private  Brown.  Moreover  the  Supply 
Company  lost  no  time  in  telling  the 
folks  across  the  way,  who  passed  the 
news  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  "street,"  and  so  on  until  every- 
body— even  the  Motor  Battery  de- 
tachment encamped  at  the  other  end 
of  the  parade  ground — was  aware  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Machine 
Gun  Company.  Far  from  wilting 
under  the  stress  of  this  notoriety, 
the  Machine  Gun  Company,  I  ob- 
served, became  puffed  up  with  pride. 

Similarly,  I  heard  considerable  ado 
about  the  alleged  severity  of  a  car 
tain  sergeant  who,  from  a  shady  cor- 
ner of  his  tent,  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
bales  of  straw  from  which  one 
filled  one's  mattress,  and  who  had 
the  knack  of  heaping  confusion  (w, 
more  strictly,  disappointment  >  upon 
the  Unwary  with  a  sudden  stentorian 
"Hey,  there!  Ten  pounds  only!"  just 
when  the  guilty  ones  hail  crammed 
awa\  enough  "to  keep  an  ellaphunt 
in  perpetuality,"  as  the  sergeant  put 
it. 

Both   of   which    incidents   tend.    1 
think,  to  show  how    swtnuumgb    life 

goes  with  the  Fortj  seventh   Infan 

try,  and  how   littll  there  is  to  reallx 
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THE    WHOLE    CAMP    HOLDS    DOWN    THE    BARBER'S    JOB 


BUT  THE  COOK  WORKS  IN  SOLITARY  IMPORTANCE 


complain  of.  The  camp  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  location 
and  accessibility,  but  also  in  the  very 
important  consideration  of  a  good 
supply  of  water  near  at  hand,  and  of 
timber.  Clear,  cooling  breezes,  sweep- 
ing thru  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
make  it  a  wonderful  hot  weather 
resort,  for  the  camp  is  located  on  a 
tree-shaded  plateau,  ideally  adapted 
to  parades,  target  practise  and  man- 
euvers. Those  breezes  mean  much 
to  guardsmen,  many  of  whom  are 
new  recruits,  who  have  to  face  six 
hours  of  strenuous  drill  each  day. 
Compared  with  their  congested,  un- 
healthy conditions  before  the  order 
came  to  leave  for  Peekskill,  however, 
the  camp  is  the  most  desirable  spot 
in  the  United  States,  a  fact  which 
the  Forty-seventh  realizes  to  a  man, 
if  we  except  that  enlarger  of  "in- 
<  considered  trifles,"  Private  Brown, 
of  the  Supply  Company. 

On  a  fine  night  the  camp  is  a  place 
walk  about  in,  rather  than  sleep, 
however  late  the  hour,  by  reason — 
to  the  city  dweller     of  the   pictur- 
ed it  all.  It  is  a  dreamy  lit- 
tle town  of  soft,  BUbdued  lights  arid 
long  shadows,  with  indistinct  figure 
moving  here  and  there  against  the 
background  of  the  tents. 
ru    half  open    doors  e   dim, 

nteriors,  who  e  occupant 
din/,   writing  letteri  by  candle- 
lit or  chatting  ov<-r  the  last  pipe 
before  "lights  out."  <>         inally  a 
river    teamer  resti  the  beam  oi 

ng     earchlight   upon   the   thick 

plantation   west  of  the  camp.   Even 

,t  the  ;•  illumination  the 

plant;,'  ■  a  queei   enough  place, 

erein  gianl   f  rog    i  roaV  all  nlj 

'lightning   bug 

md   fro  like  i  n     ■  ■  "-,,1 1  [( 


meteors,  and  where  the  sentries 
periodically  catch  one  or  two  intrepid 
latecomers  from  the  town  of  Peeks- 
kill,  minus  the  requisite  pass  from 
Headquarters  '  and  meet,  therefore, 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  guard-house. 

Romance  is  romance,  of  course, 
but  not  so  much  so  on  stormy  nights. 
And  it  was  stormy  when  I  arrived 
in  camp  and  accepted  with  gratitude 
the  hospitality  of  the  Quartermaster, 
Captain  F.  Post  and  Lieutenant  Cur- 
tis, and  the  shelter  of  the  tent  from 
which,  during  the  day,  is  "issued" 
the  miscellany  of  articles  that  a  regi- 
ment under  canvas  requires.  During 
ten  minutes  of  what  the  Q.  M. 
modestly  said  was  a  slack  time,  I 
jotted  down  the  following  list  of 
things  applied  for  by  different 
people:  1  hat  band,  six  small 
tent  pegs,  three  mattress  covers, 
C  Company's  mascot,  to  wit,  one 
live  rabbit,  which  had  strayed 
'  following  a  habit  common 
to  all  the  regimental  mascots,  ex- 
cepting the  turtle)  into  the  Q.  M.'s 
tent;  one  fly  trap  for  Headquarters' 
mess,  one  can  condensed  milk,  one 
tent  pole,  one  O.K.  upon  a  six  hours' 
leave  of  absence  pass,  one  apple  pie, 
one  bar  of  soap 

From  this  enumeration  it  may  be 
judged  that  the  supply  tent  had 
fundamental  drawbacks  as  a  place  Of 
intended    repose.    One   such    difficulty 

took  the  form  of  an  ammunition  box. 

As  such  it     eemed  quite  an  ordinary 

receptacle,  but  as  a  pillow  during  a 

thunderstorm   it,  developed  a   number 

of  plane  and  angles  utterly  incom- 
patible with  geometrical  law.  A  piece 
of  wet  sacking,  r<   cued  with  the  aid 

of  a  hurricane  lamp  from  the  back 
Of  the  tent,  and  the  Q.  M.'s  edition 
Of      the      "Manual      of     Sustenance," 

superinduced  upon  the  sacking,  still 


left  the  box  with  more  hard  places 
than  seemed  to  be  logically  explica- 
ble. The  fact,  moreover,  that  the 
Supply  Company's  mascots — a  three- 
weeks'  old  kitten  and  a  black  and  tan 
puppy  scarcely  any  bigger — had 
come  in  out  of  the  wet  and  disputed 
the  right  to  crawl  under  the  bed- 
clothes (a  tent  cover,  thrice  folded) 
created  a  "diversion"  even  greater 
than  the  intermittent  flapping  of  the 
storm-loosened  tent-hood. 

Blinking  at  the  lightning  flashes, 
I  recall  an  incoherent  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  whether  the 
phrase  "hitting  the  hay"  originated 
with  the  straw  mattresses  of  the 
army,  how  it  was  that  the  turtle  was 
not  with  his  fellow  mascots,  and, 
therefore,  more  or  less  on  my  chest, 
and  whether  the  turtle  won  his  sched- 
uled fight  with  the  muskrat  from 
Company  G,  and  whether — that  was 
really  reveille  sounding,  with  the 
lightning  and  the  driving  rain  gone 
before  cold,  calm  beauty  of  dawn. 

It  was  day  indeed,  tho  only  five 
o'clock,  and  an  excellent  day  it 
proved,  first  for  target  practise, 
where  several  companies  of  recruits 
made. a  fine  showing,  and  second,  for 
a  hike  to  Peekskill,  there  to  join  with 
a  company  of  bluejackets  from  one 
of  Uncle  Sam's  destroyers  in  helping 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
village.  Of  course  there  are  numbers 
Of    men    in    the    three    battalions    of 

the  Forty  seventh  who  would  prefer 

to   be  other   than   social   lions,   but   If 
people  are  SO  Cordial   what,  can  a   fel 
low    do    but    fake    it,    soldier-like,    as 
all  in  the  day's  work,  and  enjoy  if  ftS 
heartily  as  he  does  the  hard  slog  of 

training,  and  as  eagerly  as  he  will 
go  into  i he  ,i in  sterner  si uff,  should 

the  need   for  if  come? 
Nnr  York  City 
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SOME    POEMS    BY    PAUL    HAMILTON    HAYNE 

AND  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  BY  HIS  SON 

.1///  father  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  January  1,  18A0,  and  died  at  Copse  Hill,  Georgia,  July 
6,  1886,  Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Cliarleston  College  in  1852,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Miehel,  irho  "thru- 
oat  his  life  was  the  companion,  counselor,  and  loving  cnl  ic.  which  a  pot  t's  wife  should  he."  I  a  in  the  onl  y  tiring 
member  of  tlie  faintly.  My  parents  had  a  beautiful  home  in  Charleston,  which   was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  bulk 

of  their  fortune  was  swami)cd  with  the  defeat  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

In  1866  my  father  purchased  a  small  cottage,  "Copsi  Hill."  near  Augusta,  Georgia.  There  he  did  the  Inst 
work  of  his  life,  and  kept  in  intimate  touch   with   the  literary  world. 

John  G.  Whittier  was  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  their  political  differences  never  interfered  with  their 
friendship.  Longfellow,  and  Stedman,  and  Bayard  Taylor,  and  many  other  Northern  poets  held  congenial  con- 
verse with  him,  thru  the  aid  of  pen  and  ink.  Mr.  Howell*  once  told  me,  at  a  literary  gathering  in  New  York: 
"]  our  father  wrote  beautiful  poetry."  Contemporary  criticism  was  largely  in  accord  with  this  view. 

.1  complete  edition  of  his  works — complete  up  to  the  year  1882 — was  published  in  Boston  by  D.  Lathrop 
A  Co.  With  regard  to  this  volume,  R.  D.  Blackmore — whose  masterpiece  of  "Loma  Doone"  was  one  of  my 
father's  favorite  books — wrote  as  follows:  "What  surprizes  me  is  that  such  poems  are  not  better  known  in 
England.  As  yet  I  have  only  glanced  at  some,  but  a  glance  is  enough  to  show  the  "vividus  vis"  of  the  true  poet; 
and  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  are — so  far  as  I  can  judge — of  the  purest  beauty.  I  tvould  gladly  know  if  your  own 
countrymen  value  these  works  at  all  dtdy.  But  it  cannot  be  so,  or  we  should  have  more  knowledge  of  them 
than   yet  exists."  Mr.  Blackmore  dedicated  his  novel  of  "Springhaven"  to  my  father's  memory. 

Maxirice  Thompson,  poet  and  essayist,  at  one  time  editorially  connected  with  The  Independent,  very 
happily  ivrote  of  my  father  as  "the  last  of  the  literary  cavaliers."  He  was  also  called  "the  poet  laureate  of  the 
South." 

My  father  left  very  few  unpublished  poems.  One  of  them — memorial  lines  to  Richard  Grant  White,  the 
Shakespearean  scholar — was  published  in  The  Independent  some  years  ago.  All  the  remaining  verses — hitherto 
unpublished — I  have  collected  here.  William  Hamilton  Hayne 

A  MALICIOUS   GENIUS 


In  Smyrna's  temples  once  great  mirrors  shone, 
Ranged  in  the  glory  of  a  crystal  zone, — 
Yet  no  fair  Image  in  their  depths  could  divell 
Which  did  not  take  the  shape  and  hues  of  Hell. 


Thus,  tho  your  genius  flashes  bright  and  keen, 
It  mirrors  Virtue  with  distorted  mien, — 
Christ's  beauty  glassed  in  its  malign  disgrace 
Would  take  the  semblance  of  a  Demon's  face. 


ACTION 

Oh!  for  a  sail  o'er  seas  that  rage  and  roll: 

Some  glorious  Trial,  grand  for  nerve  and  mind: — 

Oh!  for  a  field  to  test  a  Launcelot's  soul — 

A  Winged  Steed,  to  leave  earth's  storms  behind! 

OTHER  QUATRAINS 


The  heats  of  poet  hearts  and  poet  lives 

Grow  cold  and  vanish  with  all  grand  endeavor; 
This  Vine,  their  ashes  nurtured,  still  survives 

So  strong,  one  almost  dreams  'twill  bloom  forever! 


About  our  lives  come  tuneful  fancies  singing — 
Ah!  let  us  catch  those  golden  notes  aright — 

Else,   the   soul's   lark   and    nightingale   go    winging 
Their  butfled  way  in  sadness  out  of  sight. 


O  God!  the  pathos  of  this  lonely  tomb! 

In  life  she  dwelt  how  suffering,  sad,  apart! 
Now  loveliest  Nature  voiced  in  bird  and  bloom 

Warbles,  or  sighs,  above  her  moldering  heart. 


I  see  one  faintly  verdant  streak 
Poor  Leal!  across  thy   ivithered  cheek 
But  that  will  soon  be  dim  and  dun. 
When  thou  hast  dropt  at  set  of  sun! 
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These   Belgian   soldiers   have   utilized  the   crater  of  an  exploded  bomb   to  place  their  gun  nearer  the  enemy's  trenches. 
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Paul  Thompson 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  reinstated  as  Warden  of  Sing  Sing. 
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BACK    IN    THE    SHOP 

A     German     soldier     who     has     found     profitable 
work  and  is  teaching  other  cripples,  too 

A  Champion  Girl  Farmer 

Thirteen-year-old  Alma  Kutz  is  the 
champion  girl  farmer  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois.  She  earned  the  right  to  the  title 
when  she  cleared  over  $100  last  sum- 
mer by  the  sale  of  garden  vegetables 
and  flowers  which  she  herself  planted, 
cultivated  and  harvested. 

In  recognition  of  her  success  she  was 
awarded  a  silver  cup  offered  by  the 
Cook  County  Garden  and  Field  Club 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  obtained  the  best 
results  in  actual  agricultural  work 
during  the  year. 

Early  in  the  spring  Alma  secured  the 
consent  of  her  father  to  cultivate  one- 
eighth  of  an   acre  of  his  land. 

She  decided  on  tomatoes  as 
the  most  profitable  as  well  as 
the  easiest  crop  to  grow,  pre- 
pared a  hot  bed  four  by  six  feet 
in  size,  and  planted  15  cents 
worth  of  tomato  seeds  in  it.  Af- 
ter the  plants  were  well  up  she 
transplanted  them  into  small 
flower  pots. 

Meantime  she  marked  off  her 
land  into  rows  thirty  inches 
apart,  and  later  set  out  the 
plants.  Early  in  August  she 
picked  her  first  box  of  tomatoes 
and  sold  them  for  $1. 

In  all  she  gathered  226  boxes 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  which  brought 
her  $113.  On  a  part  of  her  land 
she    planted    asters    late   in    the 

ison,  and  from  the  sale  of 
these  she  realized  $9.  Her  total 
expenses  were  $16.90,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  $106.10.  This  money 

she  has  loaned  to  her  father  at 
six  per  cent  interest,  and  this 
season  she  expects  to  double 
both    her    land    and    her    income 


Kelearning  a  Job 

After  war,  what?  'I  lie  question  con- 
fronts thousands  of  crippled  soldiers, 
so  disabled  by  their  wounds  as  to  he  un- 
lit for  future  service  in  the  army  <>r  for 
a  return  to  their  former  work.  Without 
some  sort  of  instruction  and  help  they 
must   become   industrial  derelicts. 

Even  recently  the  country  for  which 

such  men  mortgaged  their  lives  used  to 
consider  its  duty  done  when  it  had 
pensioned  them  or  made  some  provision 
for  the  support  of  their  families.  Hut 
now  the  remedy  goes  deeper  than  that. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  disabled  sol- 
diers to  drift  along  until  their  helpless- 
ness relegates  them  to  charity  or  to 
peddling  shoestrings  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, there  is  a  big,  constructive  effort 
being  made  to  give  them  another  hold 
on   life. 

In  practically  all  the  countries  now 
engaged  in  war,  industrial  hospitals 
have  been  established  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  reconstruction  where  the  medi- 
cal hospital  leaves  it.  The  aim  of  these 
industrial  hospitals  is  to  take  each  of 
the  men  whom  the  war  has  cast  aside 
and  fit  him  to  take  his  place  again  as 
a  unit  in  the  community — to  make  him 
over  from  a  disheartened  cripple,  who 
would  rather  die  than  live,  into  an 
eager  and  able  worker. 

The  soldier  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  a 
leg  on  the  battlefield  is  given  an  arti- 
ficial one  to  replace  it,  and  he  is  taught 
some  occupation  by  which  he  can  earn 
a  living.  Heavy  manual  labor  such  as 
ploughing  or  digging,  the  various 
trades,  delicate  mechanical  work,  and 
even  playing  the  violin  or  the  piano, 
are  all  included. 

Listening  in  on  War 

Making  tin  can  telephones  is  a  part 
of  every  American  boy's  education — 
usually  carried  on  in  the  backyard  or, 
if  the  neighborhood  is  especially  "easy," 
elaborated  into  a  cross-street,  inter- 
house  system. 

But  now  the  backyard  plaything  has 
become  one  of  the  numerous  battlefield 
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IT  LOOKS  EASY 

But  to  the  soldier  who  has  lost  an  arm,  shoveling 

coal  is  a  real  achievement 

inventions  in  Europe;  and  soldiers  or 
civilians  who  want  to  locate  a  battle 
are  proving  its  value.  The  apparatus  is 
simple — merely  a  tin  can,  no  matter 
what  its  size,  shape,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  some  copper  wire  and 
a  pencil.  Suspend  the  can  on  the  wire, 
which  is  wound  around  the  pencil,  and 
hold  the  pencil  to  your  ear.  You  can 
hear  the  boy  across  the  street  "holler- 
ing" or  you  can  hear  the  sound  of  guns 
fired  a  hundred  miles  away. 

Waste  Heat 

The  success  of  using  waste  heat  to 
increase  the  growth  and  yield  of  gar- 
dens and  of  crops  has  been 
proved  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  students  of  the 
Technical  High  School  in  Dres- 
den, Germany. 

Underground  pipes  carried  the 
heated  water  from  the  factories 
and  electric  stations  to  the 
farms,  which  in  some  cases  were 
several  miles  away.  The  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  the  soil 
thus  warmed  grow  twice  as  fast 
and  from  40  to  100  per  cent  I 

ger  than  those  in  adjoining 
fields,  grown  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Moreover,   the  crops   from  the 
heated    ground    brought    enough 
higher  prices  to  more  than  eo\ 
the  cost   ^(  bringing  the  heat   to 
the    farms. 

Experiments    are    to    be    made 

next  year  with  Rowers  and 

w  ith  larger  crops  of  g  rain.   The 

(dan   is  said  to  he  advisable  only 

w  here   plenty    ^(  waste  In 

be    obtained,    for    the    profit    will 
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THE  EFFICIENT  MAN  IN  HIS  HOME 

AND  COMMUNITY 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PUR1NTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


A  GROWN  man  is  ten  men.  He 
is,  of  course,  a  leader  in  his 
business  or  profession.  He  is, 
moreover,  nine  additional  men;  a 
householder,  a  provider,  a  husband, 
a  father,  a  neighbor,  a  mystic,  a 
warrior,  a  statesman,  a  humanita- 
rian. 

Each  of  these  nine  men  I  would 
call  a  "plusman" — he  is  plus  the  or- 
dinary man  in  respect  to  wisdom, 
power,  character.  And  I  would  de- 
fine the  "superman" -as  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  nine  plusmen  in  a 
single  individual.  The  measure  of  a 
man  is  not  his  hight  or  his  weight, 
but  his  reply  to  this  question :  "How 
many  kinds  of  plusman  am  I — how 
far  have  I  yet  to  go  to  reach  the 
superman  stage?" 

The  curse  of  civilization  is  the 
preponderance  of  half-grown  men. 
We  see  them  everywhere — in  com- 
merce, education,  law,  medicine, 
politics,  religion.  The  half -grown  man 
is  content  to  succeed  in  his  job — 
and  fail  everywhere  else.  It  takes  a 
big  man  to  focus  on  his  job — but  a 
bigger  man  to  forget  it!  And  the 
biggest  man  of  all  smiles  at  himself 
for  needing  a  job — he  ought  to  be 
independently  rich,  and  able  to 
spend  his  time  profitably,  in  science 
or  invention  or  music  or  philosophy 
or  reform. 

This  eternal  straining  for  indus- 
trial efficiency  grows  to  be  weariness 
to  the  flesh,  and  vexation  to  the 
.-pirit.  The  ant  hurries  and  scurries 
hither  and  yon,  bent  on  nothing  but 
lugging  a  load  of  food  to  a  spot  of 
.  Herein  is  the  ant  efficient, 
being  only  an  ant.  Herein  is  a  man 
not  efficient,  being  a  man. 

The  aim  and  sum  of  efficiency  is 
personality.  A  man  should  do  better 
work  to  make  him  a  bigger  man.  The 
most  efficient  business  man  is  only 
10  per  cerd  efficient  while  he  negled 
the  other  nine  men  he  ought  to  be. 

Efficiency     Study    if    primarily    self- 

t,  being    cientifically  based  on 
.1  w  of  nature,  which  ia  self 
pr<  on.  But  efficiency    t  udy  is 

uH  ■  rice,  being  ethic- 

higher  law,  which 
Golden  Rule. 
I    have     sen   a    professional    man 
apacity  5000  per 
I  the  principle    and 
I  have    een  a 
.'i<Tit.  create   ■>   de 
and   for  the  product  of  hi     com 

tei    than    the 


company  could  fill.  I  have  seen  a 
school  principal  attract  about  100,000 
students  for  a  branch  of  study 
never  taught  until  he  taught  it.  I 
have  seen  many  a  man,  trained  in 
Efficiency,  perform  deeds  that  would 
in  the  olden  days  have  been  called 
miracles.  But  I  do  not  consider  one 
of  these  men  efficient  as  a  man, 
merely  because  he  is  efficient  as  a 
cog  in  a  business  wheel. 

A  thoroly-evolved,  highly-organ- 
ized man  is  a  compound  of  physical, 
emotional,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
forces,  the  relative  importance  of 
which  we  would  designate  thus: 
physical,  10  per  cent;  intellectual,  20 
per  cent;  emotional,  30  per  cent; 
spiritual,  40  per  cent.  In  your  busi- 
ness your  personal  development  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  physical  and 
intellectual  30  per  cent  of  you — what 
are  you  doing  with  the  remaining 
70  per  cent  of  you?  When  a  man's 
brain  is  defective  or  deficient,  we 
call  him  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic, 
we  are  sorry  for  him,  we  drag  him 
to  an  asylum  and  bravely  lock 
him  up.  The  average  man — the  "suc- 
cessful" business  man  —  is  apt 
to  be  an  emotional  idiot  and  a 
spiritual  lunatic ;  he  has  about  the 
same  knowledge  of,  and  command 
over,  his  feelings,  desires  and  aspira- 
tions as  a  person  "out  of  his  mind" 
has  in  respect  to  the  functions  of 
cerebration.  Not  your  brain,  but  your 
solar  plexus,  is  the  galvanic 
battery  to  make  you  a  world-power! 
Not  what  you  think  but  what  you 
feel  drives  you  to  your  goal;  what 
you  think  merely  paves  the  road,  but 
what  you  feel  moves  you  on  and  up, 
ever  on  and  up     road  or  no  road! 

Have  you  learned  how  to  feel  ef- 
ficiently? No  matter  what  you  say, 
I  lay  you  haven't.  Because  if  you 
had,  you  would  be  such  a  colossal 
world-figure  thai    you    wouldn't   take 

time  to  read  mj  articles.  Would  Na- 
poleon or  Lincoln  ask  me,  or  any- 
body else,  how  to  become  efficient? 
I  ahouid  hope  not.  The  man  whose 
heart  beats  high  enough  and  fast 
enough  has  no  need  of  a  standard  or 

a     clock      he     makes     his     own.     The 

hight  of  your  dream  and  the  depth 

of  your   resolve      these   measure  you. 

And  these  are  of  the  heart.,  not  of 
the  brain. 
Every  ami,  I  ou    man  ihould  learn 

to  be  efficient    in  his  home  and  com 

munity,  not  m<  i ely  for  the  sake  of 
the  home  and  community,  hut  even 


more  for  his  own  sake.  Not  other- 
wise can  he  ever  unlock  the  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  energies  in  him 
and  extend  his  ego  fully,  even  thru 
the  realm  of  commerce.  A  man  never 
reaches  the  hight  of  business  suc- 
cess until  he  gains  the  elevation  of 
utter  absorption  in  something  out- 
side of  business.  The  needs  of  his 
home,  or  of  his  community,  or  of 
both,  should  be  to  a  good  business 
man  the  real  reason  for  learning  how 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  business. 

Each  of  the  nine  plusmen  that 
every  man  should  be  deserves  a 
paragraph  of  question  and  sugges- 
tion. Each  demands  vocational  train- 
ing that  our  colleges  ought  to  give, 
but  do  not. 

THE    EFFICIENT    HOUSEHOLDER 

When  you  go  home  at  night,  are 
you  a  social  integer — or  a  social  ci- 
pher? A  woman  never  respects  any 
kind  of  masculine  cipher,  and  you 
have  lost  home  influence  just  to  the 
degree  that  you  have  failed  to  give 
your  wife  sympathetic  help  in  solv- 
ing her  many  household  problems. 
Your  home  knowledge  must  equal  her 
business  knowledge,  if  the  domestic 
partnership  works  out  properly.  Why 
expect  her  to  be  a  graduate  in  mar- 
keting and  accounting  methods,  when 
you  are  a  primary  scholar  in  home 
decoration  and  feminine  psychology? 
When  your  wife  has  trouble  with 
the  help,  as  of  course  she  has,  what 
do  you  do  about  it?  Scold  rashly? 
Or  bluster  vainly?  Or  just  slink 
away,  on  the  pretext  of  having  a 
headache  or  a  sudden  weariness? 
You  are  supposed,  being  a  man  of 
affairs,  to  know  how  to  manage  em- 
ployees. Your  wife  is  not.  Why  don't 
you  teach  her?  You  get  a  vacation 
every  week  from  Saturday  afternoon 
'till  Monday  morning — or  52  vaca- 
tions a  year,  plus  your  annual  holi- 
day. How  many  periods  of  absolute 
rest  does  your  wife  take  in  a  year? 
Remember   that,    if   she    is   a   good 

housekeeper',  she  cannot  rest  at 
home  she  must,  get  out  and  away. 
She  wants,  moreover,  an  eight-hour 
workday    as    much    as    you    do;    why 

don't,  you,  being  a  master  of  plan- 
ning, show  her  how  to  plan  for  it? 
When  she  needs  a  new  labor  savinjv 
device  in  I  lie  kitchen,  do  you  buy  It 
as    cheerfully    as    you    would    inst:ill 

such  ;i  con)  rivance  In  your  own  office 7 
The  e  are  but  ;i  few  sample  queries 

you    mij'hf   well   devote  ;in    evening 
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to  asking  ami  answering  forty  or 
tit't\  more  questions  along  the  same 

lint'. 

nil'    EFFICIENT    PROVIDER 

Bj    this    I    mean    literalU    the    man 

who  "sees  ahead"  tor  his  familj 
not  tnerelj   i>a>s  their  lulls.  No  one 

bom     with     a     "gold     spoon     in     his 

mouth"  ever  learned  to  eat  with 
it.  Your  job  as  head  of  a  family 
is  not  so  much  to  give  your 
folks  money  as  to  teach  them 
how  to  earn  it,  save  it,  and 
Bpend  it,  equally  well.  Has  each  mem- 
ber of  your  family  a  personal  hank 
account?  Does  each  live  on  the  bud- 
get plan,  successfully?  Could  each 
dine  at  Sherry's  or  the  Waldorf  with 
grace  and  elegance  and  $5 
each  for  the  meal — or  dine  cheer- 
fully and  thankfully  off  a  piece 
of  bread-and-butter  and  a  dish  of 
prunes  in  the  kitchen?  Do  you 
carry  both  life  and  fire  in- 
surance, reliable  and  ample?  Is  your 
will  drawn  up,  so  as  to  be  just  and 
generous,  and  clear  and  complete? 
Have   you    made   it    unbreakable   bv 


anj  device  of  a  lawyer .'  i  I  always 
enjoj  telling  a  man  to  do  something 
entirely  impossible-  then  if  he 
doesn'1   do   it,   1   can  always  lay  at 

his  door  any  trouble  that  comes  from 
taking  my  advice.)  Do  you  keep  all 
your  valuable  papers  in  a  safe  de- 
posit vault  or  a  fireproof  home  safe — 
ami  is  each  member  of  your  house- 
hold following  your  example?  Could 
every  person  in  your  family  over 
twelve  years  of  age  earn  his  or  her 
own  living  if  necessary?  Do  your 
folks  all  enjoy  economizing?  After 
such  a  question  as  the  last  I  pause 
— the  day  of  miracles  is  past !  I 
nidge  the  supreme  test  of  a  man  as 
a  provider  would  be  that  he  induced 
his  family  to  save  money  as  cheer- 
fully and  persistently  as  they  spend 
it.  Why  not?  Should  not  building  the 
future  be  as  pleasant  an  occupation 
as  wasting  the  present? 

THE    EFFICIENT    HUSBAND 

Good  wives  are  born — -good  hus- 
bands must  be  made,  or  rather  must 
make  themselves.  Wife-instincts  are 
normal,  husband-instincts  are  super- 


normal. Thru  ages  women  have  been 
wives  perforce.  They  have  thus  learn 
ed  how — we  Bay  bj  "intuition."  Men 
have  //"/  learned  how  to  be  husbands  ; 
they  have  not  learned  how  to  be 
emotional  wizards  and  moral  giants. 
To  be  an  efficient  husband,  you  must 
have  the  shrewdness  of  all  the 
demons  in  the  universe,  and  the 
goodness  of  all  the  angels,  thoroly 
and  sweetly  combined.  How?  Am  I 
then  a  Solomon,  that  ye  should  ask 
me  this  thing?  The  first  duty  of  a 
husband  is  to  learn  to  be  a  Galahad 
and  a  Bluebeard,  both  in  the  same 
breath!  You  must  be  everything — 
and  its  opposite.  Else  your  wife  can- 
not be  a  happy,  wholesome  and  useful 
woman.  She  expects  you  to  need  her 
— and  lead  her;  to  want  her — and 
worship  her;  to  pet  her — and  domi- 
nate her;  to  soothe  her — and  hurt 
her;  to  protect  her — and  liberate  her; 
to  idolize  her — and  teach  her;  to 
pamper  her — and  empower  her;  to 
hide  her  far  away — and  show  the 
whole  world  your  pride  in  her.  A 
full-grown  man  can  do  all  this;  but 
he    is    scarce.    Fineness    and    force, 


THE     EFFICIENT    MAN'S    TEST 

FOR  DETERMINING  THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 
SIZE  OF  A  MAN  IN  HIS  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY 

1>ikeitions.  Where  answer  is  Yes.  write  numeral  5  in  blauk  space  opposite.  Where  answer  is  No.  leave  space 
blank.  Where  answer  is  partial  affirmative,  write  numeral  less  than  5  denoting  degree  of  assurance.  For  your  percentage 
in  home  ami  community  efficiency,  add  column  of  numerals.  This  Test  is  not  complete,  but  may  be  held  reliable  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

1.  Do  your  neighbors  call  you  public-spirited,  generous,  philanthropic? 

2.  Are  you  trained  in  the  masculine  side  of  home  efficiency?    

3.  Have  you  applied  business  methods  to  the  organization  of  your  household?    

4.  Do  you  help  your  wife  to  solve  her  home  and  parenthood  problems?    

5.  Have  you  taught  your  wife  and  children  the  science  of  finance?    

G.     Has  each  member  of  your  family  a  bank  account,   either  checking  or  saving? 

7.      Do   you   carry    ample   insurance — fire,    accident,    and   life?   

S.     Is  your  wife   happier   than  just  before   she   married   you?    . 

i>.     Have  you  made  a  scientific  study  of  paternal  duties  and  responsibilities?    

10.  Are  you  a  friend,  thoughtful  and  helpful,  to  all  your  neighbors?    

11.  Can  you  in  your  sphere  of  influence  wield  the  subjective  powers  of  the  mind? 

12.  Are  you  a  leading  fighter  in  some  good  muse    (preferably    unpopular)  ?    

13.  Do  you  always  vote  for  the  best  man,  without  regard   to  politics?   

14.  Have  you  investigated   the  new  methods  of  municipal  government  and  improvement?  

1.").     Are  you  a  member  <>(  a  national,  ami  a  local,  civic  association ''■   

L6.       Do  you    know   that    your   public   schools   are   under   efficient   teachers  and   modern   methods?    

17.     Have  ymi  read  and  followed  a  standard  book  on  social  service?  •  ■  • 

is.     is  your  church  doing  scientific  and  effective  community  work?  ... 

19.  Are  you  helping  to  carrj   out   a  modern  charit]    program  for  the  poor?  

20,  Do  you  want  greater  success  in  on  lei-  to  achieve  greater  usefulness?  


i  Punnton 


Add  column   of  numerals   to   find   your   tipuroxi 

male    grade     in     home     and     roiiimuiiU  \      ellii aeiu  \ 
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perfectly  united,  a  normal  woman 
asks  of  her  husband — or  would  ask 
it  if  she  dared  believe  in  him  that 
much.  A  faded  love-letter  with  the 
breath  of  roses  still  upon  it  means 
more  to  a  woman  than  a  marble 
palace  with  the  sentiment  gone.  But 
you  must  give  her  a  palace,  too! 
Else  were  she  not  a  woman.  Perhaps, 
being  stupid  like  most  men,  you  ask 
me  to  be  "practical".  All  right — what 
are  you  doing  to  help  your  wife 
carve  her  own  career,  independent  of 
you?  Unless  you  are  a  cave-man,  you 
are  a  wife-helper,  not  just  a  wife- 
owner.  What  have  you  done  to  prove 
it?  Are  you  making  her  destiny  as 
vital  to  you  as  you  expect  yours  to 
be  to  her?  Do  you  know  how  many 
secret  longings  she  has  in  her  heart, 
that  she  never  shared  with  you?  It 
might  be  well  to  find  out. 

THE    EFFICIENT    FATHER 

It  takes  a  brave  man  to  look 
his  children  in  the  face.  Some 
of  the  bravest  men  I  know  can't 
do  it.  Most  men  don't  even  try 
to  do  it — they  leave  the  job  ex- 
clusively to  their  wives.  Noble  exhi- 
bition of  manly  strength!  Do  you 
see  that  all  your  children's  questions 
are  answered  properly?  Do  you  make 
each  one  feel  that,  next  to  his 
mother,  you  are  his  best  friend  in 
the  world?  Have  you  engaged  in  a 
special  study  of  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  involved  in 
scientific  fatherhood?  When  your 
children   have  to  be   disciplined,   do 

i  whip  them — or  scold  them — or 
let  them  go  unpunished — or  leave  the 
whole  affair  to  mother?  All  bad 
methods.  Are  you  merely  a  check- 
book and  a  check-rein  by  turns, 
drawing  on  each  to  make  up  for  the 
way  you  draw  on  the  other?  There 
are  masculine  views  and  virtues 
needed  in  the  training  of  both  boys 
and    girls   that   a    mother,    even    the 

t.  mother,  cannot  supply.  What 
>ir<-  they?  How  many  of  them  do  you 
contribute  to  the  necessary  physical, 
mental  and  moral  equipment  of  your 

children?  The  duty  of  the  father, 
more  than  the  mother,   if  to  provide 

for  the  little  folks  their  athletic  and 
industrial  training,  financial  com- 
petence ational  guidance,  per 
al  lystem,  social  selection,  knowl- 
edge 0  ft  and  world  event  , 
moral  backbone,  pirltual  nerve  arid 
ther,    are    you    a    SUC- 

THI  Jill'  ii  m    NEIGHBOR 

I    do    not    refer   to   the   cheerf  ulne 

i  lth  Which  you  lend  your 
tho  I  might  dO    10  to  ;,d 

■/•■  I  refer  to  the  knowledge  you 
eighbor  '  needs,  and 
to    uppl)  them 
In  thei     art  probli 


that  the  family  next  door  could  help 
solve;  yet  the  two  families  remain 
strangers.  We  have  learned  to  ex- 
change everything  but  experience; 
it  is  time  we  learned  to  exchange 
that — the  most  valuable,  as  the  most 
costly,  human  possession.  When  we 
give  a  "party",  we  always  invite 
the  other  idiots  in  our  "set",  and 
gage  the  affair  by  the  amount  of 
cake  and  punch  the  guests  consume 
— while  a  beggar  on  the  next  street 
may  be  searching  in  vain  for  a  crust 
of  bread.  We  send  millions  to  Afri- 
can heathen  or  Belgian  war  victims 
— not  even  knowing  that  in  our  own 
town  are  cases  just  as  pitiful,  of 
sorrow  and  destitution.  Can't  we 
find  some  way  "to  be  a  little  more 
neighborly — share  a  little  with  those 
who  need  so  much? 

THE    EFFICIENT    MYSTIC 

A  mystic  is  a  man  who  draws 
his  greatest  power  from  Nature 
and  from  God.  Every  world-leader 
is  a  mystic.  We  may  call  his 
power  magnetism,  or  enthusiasm, 
or  energy,  or  will,  or  faith 
— no  matter,  it  came  from  Nature 
and  God.  This  all-conquering  fire  and 
force  may  be  largely  increased  by 
music,  art,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
other  spare-time  aids  that  unlock 
the  subjective  mind.  Now  the  home 
and  community  need  from  the  pro- 
gressive man  just  the  exercize  of 
these  forces  whose  results  will,  at 
the  same  time,  expand  him.  Conquest 
merely  crowns  conviction.  Power  is 
the  measure  of  purpose.  The  master 
of  action  was  first  master  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  the  cry  from  the  homes  of 
the  world  has  always  been  for  the 
man  who  is  inspired!  He  under- 
stands. 

THE    EFFICIENT    WARRIOR 

The  ghastly  but  superb  siege 
of  Verdun  was  a  miracle  of  hu- 
man valor.  Yet  the  brave  who 
there  fought  and  fell  were  blind 
— all  blind.  They  fought  to  kill,  in- 
ad  of  to  create.  The  battles  of  to- 
morrow will  be  battles  of  construc- 
tion— not  of  destruction.  America 
needs  ;i  greal  army  of  knights  of  in- 
dustry, knights  of  purity,  knights  of 
ciewo,  knights  of  peace.  In  your 
home  town  you  can  find  intreneh- 
mentfl  of  evil  as  hard  to  take  as  was 
the     fortress    of     Verdun.     There     is 

graft,  corruption,  child  labor,  dis- 
< ..  < ,  intemperance,  poverty,  profan- 
ity, gossip,  slander,  sex  blasphemy 
and  abuse    'I  here  is  ;i  modern  need 

for  a  holy  war.  The  newspapers  tell  u 
that,  2,000,000  clubwomen  are  com 
bining  to  reform  'he  indecencies  of 

the  pri    'ni      l    [eg  in  woman's  dress. 

'  .m  , on  picture  ',000,000  clubmen 
nbining  to  outlaw  the  cocktail, 
n i  h  i lie  <  igarel .  01  ele /ate  musi- 


cal comedy?  Why  not?  Should  not 
the  vices  of  men  be  fought  by  men  as 
powerfully  and  bravely  as  the  weak- 
nesses of  women  are  fought  by 
women?  A  real  man  loves  a  good 
fight — and  a  man  is  not  real  till  he 
gets  in  a  good  fight.  What  should 
you  be  fighting  for — and  against,  in 
your  community? 

THE   EFFICIENT    STATESMAN 

Infficiency  is  the  slogan  of  poli- 
ticians— they  feed  and  grow  fat 
.on  it.  The  spoils  system;  lobby  legis- 
lation ;  machine-made  ballots  and 
votes;  political  rotation  in  office;  the 
self-advertising  and  electioneering 
of  party  candidates;  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  wastes  and  follies  in  our 
boasted  democracy.  The  man  who  al- 
ways "votes  straight"  always  votes 
crooked.  He  mentally  squints,  or 
morally  dodges.  There  is  no  efficient 
political  party.  The  first  one,  if  there 
ever  is  one,  will  be  organized  as  a 
protest  against  all  parties,  and  a 
union  of  the  good  in  all  parties. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  are  a  Democrat, 
a  Republican,  a  Socialist,  a  Prohibi- 
tionist, or  an  Anarchist,  you  might- 
be  discovering  how  some  other  party 
is  better  than  yours,  and  thus  be  pre- 
paring to  vote  efficiently  when,  the 
day  just  before  the  millennium,  an 
efficient  party,  on  an  efficient  plat- 
form, adduces  efficient  argument  for 
efficient  support. 

THE    EFFICIENT    HUMANITARIAN 

A  good  business  man  is  good 
to  himself  last.  He  is  big  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  make  the  Golden 
Rule  one  of  his  chief  business  regu- 
lations. The  new  type  of  successful 
man  is  both  hard-headed  and  soft- 
hearted. He  makes  of  his  profit  a 
protectorate.  A  famous  organizer  and 
economist  says  that  "the  leaders  in 
the  world  fifteen  years  from  now  will 
be  the  men  with  the  greatest  power 
of  social  cooperation."  This  is  al- 
ready coming  to  be  true.  The  heads  of 
the  great  factories,  mills  and  stores 
are  devoting  each  year  vast  sums  to 
purely  social  work  among  their  em- 
ployees— to  hygienic  and  industrial 
(ducat  ion,  home  economics,  music 
and  art;  athletics  and  recreation,  per- 
sonal welfare,  moral  supervision.  The 
real  profits  in  a  business  are  the 
benefits  to  the  community.  When 
every  business  man  has  sense  enough 
to  learn  this,  he  will  double  his 
profits  and  halve  his  troubles  at  (he 
same  lime. 

Now  if,  being  a  level  headed  and 
large  hearted  man,  you  should  ask 
what  you  can  do  pracl  ically  for  yoUl 
neighbors  and  Community,   We  would 

answer,  briefly  and  pari  tally,  as  fol 
lows: 

Investigate    the    national   civic    im 

provemenl  societies.  I  lei  I  heir  liters 
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VALPARAISO 

UNIVERSIH 

FOUMPED 1873 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of  Learning 
in  the  United  States 

Thorough  Instruction  at  Lowest  Expense 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  with  3  departments,  4 
instructors,  and  an  annual  enrollment  of  210  different  students. 
Now  there  are  21   departments,  220   instructors  and  an  annual 
enrollment  of  more  than  5000  different  students. 

THE  REASON  for  this  growth  is  in  the  fact  that  this  University 
constantly  increases  its  facilities,  strengthens  its  courses  of  study,  and 
offers  additional  advantages  without  making  the  expense  to  the  student 
any  greater. 


Depa 


.  ».       Preparatory,      High      School,      Primary      Methods,      Kindergarten 

r imeniS  Methods,  Commerce,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review  for 
Teachers,  Education,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Science, 
Pharmacy,   Law,   Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

While  the  expense  in  all  the  Departments  is  exceedingly  low,  it  has  not  been  made 
so  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction,  but  by  applying  business  principles  to 

TL_  C,r\c¥  r\t  I  iiniMa  so  tnat  t*le  most  satisfactory  accommodations  for  board 
1  ne  V^OSC  Ol  l_lVing  anfj  room  may  be  had  at  from  $29  to  $41  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks.  Tuition  $20.00  per  quarter,  or  $65.00  if  paid  in  advance,  for  a  year  of 
forty-eight  weeks.  If  the  entire  tuition  is  paid  in  advance  for  the  year,  it  includes  all 
the  departments,  except  Medical,  Dental  and  private  lessons  in  Music. 

The  total  expense  of 
board,  tuition  and  furnished 
room  for  the  regular  school 
year  (thirty-six  weeks), 
need  not  exceed  $142,  or  for 
forty-eight  weeks  $181.  For 
Free    Catalog   Address 

HENRY   B.   BROWN, 

President,  or 

OLIVER  P.  KINSEY, 

Vice-President 

Box  54,  University  Hall 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

The   Forty- fourth    Year   Will 
Open     September     19,     1916. 


• "  <  9 

-■"■^     I     ■■■'     f       r      sS^^Cuni 
'^HK"''t'-f[|fr      -  Kit 

1 

Groupof  Valparaiso  University  Bitildings,inclndingtheDe- 
vartments  of  Medicine,  and  Dentistry,  located  in  Chicago 
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MECHANICALLY 
STOPPED! 


Invention  fits   mouth — 
simple  as  false  teeth.  Con- 
trols muscles  of  articulation. 
Stammering  Impossible  minute  con- 
t  r .  i  i .  r  la  fitted.    Soon  talkeometty  with- 
ut  oontratUr,    BpeoW  low  mtM  this  month.    \\  rite 
Peate  &  Beattle,  Box  83,  Spencerport,  N.Y. 


ROANOKE 


COLLEGE 

64th  Year 

For   Men.       Courses   for   Degrees;    also   Commercial   Course. 
1  ibrary  25,000  volumes.     Mountain  location      S  «  <  hurch 

,oms      Expenses  small.     Catalogue  iree.     Address  The 
President,  S.tlem,  Va. 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.   NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  o  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The   Nurses'   Residence  is  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,   is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 
Requirements  :       At  least  one   -     u   ol   high  school 
or  equivalent.      Abc  limit  — IS   to    >S    years, 

Rtmuniration—&  10.00,    $12.00    and    $IS.00    per 

month;   the  increase  made  yeailv 

For  information   address  Superintendent,    MISS  AGNES  S.    WARD 


ture,  think  it  over,  hand  it  around. 
Join  one  or  more  of  these  organiza- 
tions; if  possible  found  a  branch  in 
your  locality.  Look  up  the  various 
efficiency  movements,  magazines, 
books,  leaders,  clubs  and  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Obtain  from  The  Independent  a 
list  of  titles  and  dates  of  the  new 
efficiency  articles  soon  to  appear. 
Each  of  these  would  interest  a  num- 
ber of  your  friends  and  neighbors 
engaged  in  the  work  discussed  by 
each  respective  article.  Order  a  few 
copies  of  each  in  advance,  and  dis- 
tribute them  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good. 

Apply  to  the  nearest  librarian  for 
a  list  of  the  new  books  on  social 
service  and  community  betterment. 
Read  one  or  two  of  these  in  your 
home  circle,  then  adapt  to  the  needs 
of  your  neighborhood.  In  this  con- 
nection, study  the  recent  develop- 
ments of  city  government;  such  as 
the  commission-manager  plan,  which 
has  been  tried  in  several  hundred 
American  cities,  and  proved  success- 
ful, we  understand,  in  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  these  places. 

Learn  what  is  being  done,  what 
further  should  be  done,  by  your  as- 
sociated charities  organization,  by 
your  local  Board  of  Health,  by  your 
societies  for  temperance,  industrial 
cooperation,  social  hygiene  and 
moral  education.  Give  your  support 
wherever  you  can.  Give  time,  thought, 
influence,  money. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  remarkable 
advance  now  being  made  in  Sunday 
school  efficiency  and  church  practical- 
ity. Many  a  business  man  should 
go  to  a  modern  Sunday  school  to 
learn  how  to  organize  his  business. 
I  have  before  me  the  community  pro- 
gram of  one  of  the  leading  religious 
denominations.  This  aims  to  cover 
prison  reform;  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities, the  home  and  the  child; 
problems  of  industry  and  immigra- 
tion; temperance  and  social  hygiene; 
education  for  social  service;  national 
security  and  international  peace. 
Your  church  may  help  you  to  solve 
the  problems  of  your  business.  Lean) 
how.  Keep  informed  on  the  social 
work  of  your  national  church  organi- 
zation. Identify  yourself  with  it, 
promote  it  all  yen  can, 

General  Goethals  declares  that  the 
most  successful  engineer  ol  the 
future  will  be  the  man  who  knows 
the  human  side  ol  engineering  work, 

the  man  who  is  master  o(  human  con- 
struction A  Anal  test  ol  ■  great  man 

is    that    lie    holds    his    great    Work 

be  man  building,  not  business  build 
Ing,  Make  your  business  the  finest  In 
the  world;  but  that  your  oommunits 

may    he   hetter,   and   \our   home  best 
o(  all. 
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PEBBLES 

It  lucks  lik(>  peace  along  the  border. 
Time  to  organize  Daughters  of  Veterans  of 
'10. — New  York  Tribune. 

"Say.  Claude,  did  you  get  your  shirt  back 
from  the  laundry?" 

"Yes.  Reginald,  but  not  the  front." — 
Texas  Lonyhom. 

Commercial  Candor  at  the  Regun  Thea- 
ter :  "An  interesting  Story — Something  Un- 
usual— A  Kind  of  Drama  You  Seldom  See 
Here."' — Xetc  York  Tribune. 

"The  Saratoga  SaratogianV  proofroom 
has  no  affection,  apparently,  for  the  admin- 
istration. It  lets  stand  "our  position  as  a 
word  power." — New  York  Tribune. 

THE    OLD-FASHIONED    FOURTH 

Long  Pond  Gun  Club  will  shoot  the  Idle 
Social  Club  at  Long  Pond  Grove.  July  4th. 
at  '1  o'clock.  The  club  requests  all  members 
tc  be  on  hand.— Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

THE    FOrBTII     DIMENSION    AXD    THE    THIRD 
DIRECTION    IX    NEW    ROCHELLE 

Mechanic  Street  Extension  is  a  one-way 
street.  That  is.  any  vehicle  may  now  move 
only  in  one  direction  at  a  time.  In  fact,  ve- 
hicles will  hereafter  move  in  two  directions 
at  one  time. — Nt  W  Rochelle  Evening  stand- 
ard. 

CONDITIONS    THE   PRESENT   ADMINISTRATION 
IS    RESPONSIBLE  FOE 

(As  charged  by  the  New  York  press) 
The  European  War. 
The  high  cost  of  living. 
The  hoof-and-mouth  disease. 
The  failure  of  the  Brazilian  cotton  crop. 
The   Irish   Rebellion,  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution, and  the  shirt-makers'  strike. 
Sun-spots. — J 'nek. 

To  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  of 
inspection  on  ir<  tour  of  a  penitentiary 
a  conyict  confided  : 

'It  i-  a  terrible  thing  to  be  known  by  a 
number  instead  of  a  name,  and  to  feel  that 
all  my  life  I  shall  be  an  object  of  suspicion 
among  the  police." 

Bui  ■'!  will  not  be  alone,  my  friend.-' 
said  the  vi-itor.  consolingly.  "The  same 
thing  happens  to  people  who  own  automo- 
bile u    )  ork   J  inn   . 

The  captain  of  industry  was  addressing 
the  students  of  the  business  college. 

"All  my  success  in  life,"  he  declared 
proudly,   "all   my  enormous   financial   p 

to  one  thing  alone     pluck.  Just 
take    thai     for    your    motto  —pluck,    /,1ml.. 

He  paused  impressively  and  a  meek  lit- 
tudenl  on   the  front   row  said  ; 

.    but    please   tell    us    whom    did 
/,'•■'      1 1  oi,i  i  .I'm ,  ,m  I. 

A   pi  iti  a  Western  engineering  col- 

let" ■  tat  but  for  the  occasional   inno- 

in    the    applications    of    learning, 
.  ing,    for    instance,    be 
ild  find  i'  difficult  to  .judge  of  hii 
fulm 

"\vi  i    take   in   d< 

mining   tbe   bight   of  a    building,   using   an 
oid     b;i  the     question 

[H/n  .in  *    amination  paper. 

■  uthful     aspiranl     answered,     "I 

ing  ii ii 'i 

//"    /.'  :    |     Mii'i'i    mi 

At  one  of  the   Boston   theaters  recentlj 
ii   on    H  n   a    picture 

of  ..  The    bi  |  re    Inn 

ing     tbeii      BI 

rid,  to  the  uninitiated 

s  lot  ol  mi  ■-    'I  ng  ladle 

|"   '  I   them   with   breath 

•  hi  ii  one  a  i  "i 
"Why  in  the  world  ,|,,,,'i   ii,, ...     ,,  ,|,,WI, 

- 
nlightoning  anan 
know  thai  rhe  stock 

of    doll, i 
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If  You  Did  This  From 
Early  Morning  Until  Sundown 

— if  the  life  you  lived  was  the  healthful  active 
life  Nature  intended — you  wouldn't  suffer  from 
constipation. 

But  that  sort  of  life  is  impossible  for  most  of  us. 
We  hurry,  worry,  over-eat  and  under-exercise. 

The  results — constipation,  periodic  or  chronk — and 
the  use  of  laxatives  which  aggravate  and  confirm 
the  constipation  habit. 

XUJOL  is  a  safe  and  effective  means  of  relieving 
constipation,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  headaches, 
nervousness,  and  depression  which  constipation 
causes.  It  is  not  a  laxative  but  acts  in  effect  as  a 
simple  internal  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  and  facilitating  normal  bowel  move- 
ments. 

Your  druggist  has  NUJOL.  Refuse  substitutes — 
look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on  bottle  and  package. 

Sold  in  pint  bottles  only. 

Dept.  12 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey  I 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Nuj  ol 

FOR.  CCXNLSTI PATION 


Send  for  booklet,  THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."    Write  your  name 

and  address  plainly  below, 

■me. Address City -  State 


Al  ITHflR^     We    want    your    manuicript    (or 
rtUinui\J    bcoj .lication.    Letnipotoui 

ncc    at   publulierl  aif.ni,  .1    your   l.il'nl   lor   rciultt. 
VI:  III:   IS    Kilt  AY 

CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylltoa  St..  Bo»»on.  Masi. 
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Cleanly,  sanitary,  every  church 

■hould  use  it.     Outfit!  on  trial. 

Thomas    Communion  Company 

Box    463     Lima.  Ohio 


INTEREAKEN  SIMMER  CAMP 

MID-JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER   FIRST 

"  '"  "    bo        . .       bra    i.ii out'  and  devi  lop  thi 

moral   nbri    ol    manl I      , icn    i  itati        

and    tni  adov        Land     i ,   hilci       ind   i  imping 

""I  'I Bi  ating    fishii  i    iming      Ponii 

.  boat       ii.<- '    oppor 
lunityto"maki    thi  i I  co ppe t 

m    ll"     f«l lnl.-rlnU.rn    S<  I I      hop  tntl 

1  '  thn    1 1 1 1 1 1- .    Ii.n  vi    ml i the 

daii     herd      Sheep      Land  and  watei 

' tlon      ith  n  .  i .  I      .,.  I     i.i.i.  rj 

1  •   i  i|.   and    Inl1 lopi  <l    through    ''bo  und<  i 

n  i  '"in  ■  lor     i  M.m  iii,    I  i,i.  ,  i,i  ,  i,     ,  i i     ..  bi  i.    I....      learn  h 

doini  Ira  i  hat  ge  for  |  full  pai  ticulai      iddn 

nircptor  of  Camp,   itox  \2H,   Rolling  Prairie.  LaPortc  County.  Ind 

CHK  AGO  Rl  ii'i  SENTAT1VE,  Phona  Km» i  4:175 
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This  Job  Needs  a  Trained  Man 

You've  reached  your  limit.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  step  into  a  job  that  pays  a  big  salary 
until  you've  prepared  yourself  for  it. 

It's  a  serious  question,  this  problem  of  get- 
ting ahead.  There  is  only  one  solution — you 
must  have  training;  you  must  be  able  to  do 
work  that  others  ain't  do,  or  your  pay  will 
stay  on  a  level  with  theirs. 

The  business  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  is  to  help  just  such  men  as 
you  to  get  good  positions  and  hold  them. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  am- 
bitious men  are  preparing  themselves  through 
I.  C.  S.  courses  for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 
Last  year  nearly  five  thousand  reported  in- 
creased pay  as  the  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 
These  men  got  their  training  in  spare  time 
and  in  their  own  homes.  What  the  I.  C.  S. 
have  done  for  others  they  can  surely  do  for 
you.  But  you  must  make  a  start — the  same 
start  that  they  made- — and  the  way  has  been 
made  easy  for  you.  Mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4517.  Scranton.  Pa. 

INTERNATK)NALECORRESP0NDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box    4517.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  m6,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


I  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
|  Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Car  Running 
I  Electric  Wiring 
I  Telegraph  Expert 
I  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
I  Machine  Shop  Practice 
J  Gas  Engineer 

CIVIL   1M.IMKH 
) Surveying  and  Mapping 
I  MINE   KOItlMV  OK  BNfi'R 
(Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
JSIUIONAKY   ENGINEER 

Marine  Engineer 
I  ARCHITECT 
I  Contractor  and  Builder 

Architectural  Draftsman 

Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
ISheet  Metal  Worker 
I  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


SALESMANSHIP 
_  ADVERTISING  MAN 
H  Window  Trimmer 
J  Show  Card  Writer 
^RAILROADER 
"ILLUSTRATOR 
_  DESIGNER 
D  BOOKKEEPER 

Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD   ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
_C1VIL  SERVICE 
3 Railway  Mail  Clerk 
I]  AGRICULTURE 

Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 
Navigator         □  Spanish 
1'oultrv  liaising  □  German 
1 1  TOMOItll.ES  □  Krench 
Auto  Repairing  G  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&■  Employer. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


.  State. 


IX  name  ol  Course  you  waul  is  not  iu  this  list,  writu  it  hens* 


Book  on  Law  Free 


~\  ^JVrite  today  for  our  m 

'  "-P«w^     i  on  *"lhe  Power  of  LuwTi 


ew  171-pasre  book 

Training.     It  carries 

aaaif©  to  every  ejnbJtloua 

Find  outukiout  the  opportunities  tlmt  await 

jUfihe  taw  trained  man.     Find  out  howyoacan  learn 

",\  from  miiriiTK  cf  the  law  riKht  in  your  own  home, 
■  ,  No  oMiiciUi-'iiu.     Ttio   book  idiii.boLL.tcly    1 

U/fit.tk  Tnilav    now  while  we  are  making  u 

OTrnie  iUUay    j^dalivdueedprii 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Lew 
B 246  KUohetten  Bid*. Chicago.  Illlnom 


MANUSCRIPT 

ll     l\  .    I  'I  "I.  I 

tllir    mill.  1     hi    pi  1  |.  11  i.l    MSS  , 

mum  11I  '  .in-, nl<  1  ii inn  F01    H'  "  ' '•> 

1     1 1 .       Reading      ibaol  u  t  el  j 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  ( Inc. ),  61  Court  Slreet,  Boston 


OUR   NEGRO   CITIZENS 

American  Civilization  mid  the  Negro 
is  the  most  extensive  work  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  negro  written 
by  one  of  the  race.  Professor  Roman 
has  for  many  years,  in  connection  with 
his  medical  experience,  made  a  study  of 
negro  conditions,  and  negro  traits.  As 
might  be  expected  from  one  of  scholar- 
ly training  and  living  in  the  South,  he 
finds  all  humanity  one.  Negroes  are  not 
all  good  or  all  bad,  any  more  than  all 
white  people,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
superior  is  small  in  all  races. 

His  work  is  a  strong  defense  of 
the  negro  of  the  south,  and  he  finds 
every  ground  for  encouragement  in  the 
progress  which  the  race  is  making. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  showing 
how  every  charge  of  cruelty  or  super- 
stition or  ignorance  brought  against  the 
negro  may  be  matched  by  equal  evils 
and  crimes  in  the  history  of  white  races, 
even  at  the  present  day.  We  especially 
commend  the  volume  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  probably  intended,  those  of 
colored  blood,  who  need  to  have  both 
their  pride  and  their  ambition  stimu- 
lated in  the  midst  of  an  environment 
too  often  depressing. 

American    Civilization   and    the   Neffro,   by   C. 
V.    Roman,    Philadelphia.    Davis,    $2.50. 

EYE    WITNESS    AND    THEORIST 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  there  is  some 
conspiracy  in  Europe  to  hand  Uncle 
Sam  trouble  jobs  when  the  war  is  over. 
Thus  Ian  C.  Hannah  in  Arms  and  the 
Map  suggests  that  the  United  States 
become  suzerain  of  Palestine  until  a 
Jewish  state  be  built  up  there.  This 
would  "appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
Americans";  our  national  ambition 
would  be  flattered  by  it !  If  we  must  ac- 
quire islands  and  things  all  over  the 
world,  Palestine  holds  much,  historical- 
ly and  sentimentally,  to  recommend  it 
to  idealistic  statesmen  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  dubious  material  bait  in  a 
coaling  station  for  our  fleet,  "bad  as  the 
harbors  of  Palestine  are."  Mr.  Hannah 
also  feels  that  Japan  ought  to  have 
something  to  employ  her  surplus  energy 
— we  recall  the  proverb  about  Satan 
and  idle  hands — and  offers  Yemen.  It 
is  one  of  the  hottest  regions  on  earth, 
mostly  desert,  and  peopled  with  roving 
bands  of  fanatical  Arabs.  We  appre- 
ciate the  selection  of  Palestine  instead 
of  Yemen  for  us.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Han- 
nah's book  is  a  compact  and  well  com- 
posed presentation  of  his  subject,  point- 
ing chiefly  to  the  development  of  races 
within  natural  boundaries,  a  handy  ref- 
erence volume. 

As  a  detailed  personal  aspect  of 
events  from  June  20,  191 1,  when  the 
German  Emperor  reviewed  the  German 
Reel  together  with  the  British  v  Isil 
fleet  at  Kiel,  iu>  to  the  departure  of  the 
Briti  ii   and    Belgian  diplomatic  bod 


from  Berlin,  The  Assault,  by  Frederic 
William  Wile,  is  an  extremely  inform- 
ing narrative.  He  displays  the  working 
of  the  spy  system  in  Germany,  the  riot 
of  foreign  spy  mania  there  when  war 
broke  out,  and  the  extravagant  lengths 
of  the  latter  in  his  own  arrest  and  sub- 
sequent enforced  struggle  to  leave  Ber- 
lin. The  position  of  the  Emperor  is 
debated.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Wile  com- 
ments upon  the,  to  him,  strange  Eng- 
lish complacency  and  "business  as 
usual"  attitude  at  the  moment  of  a  su- 
preme national  crisis;  our  position  in 
the  United  States ;  and  the  "iron  facts" 
patent  after  a  year  of  war. 

A  uniquely  appealing  little  volume 
comprizes  Letters  from  a  Field  Hospi- 
tal, Mabel  Dearmer,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author  by  Stephen  Gwynn.  From 
the  latter  we  gather  that  Mrs.  Dearmer 
felt  very  supremely  her  part  in  life  as 
a  woman.  This  she  endeavored  to  ex- 
press individually  as  an  actress;  an  il- 
lustrator; in  novels  of  promise  rather 
than  fulfilment;  in  plays  cf  merit,  un- 
successful at  first  because  not  written 
in  the  prevailing  pessimistic  dramatic 
creed;  and  in  working  tirelessly  with 
her  husband,  a  London  clergyman. 
Practically  without  money  or  influence 
she  won  recognition  as  a  producer  on 
the  London  stage,  especially  of  chil- 
dren's and  religious  plays.  While  hold- 
ing that  all  warfare  was  unrighteous, 
she  yet  unhesitatingly  responded  to  the 
call  to  help  the  war  stricken  people  of 
Serbia. 

The  one  angle  from  which  the  war  can 
be  viewed  with  any  satisfaction  is  that 
of  the  medical  service.  It  is  such  books 
as  The  Aftermath  of  Battle,  by  Edward 
D.  Toland,  attached  to  the  Red  Cross 
in  France,  that  reveal  the  tireless  work 
of  those  men  and  women  who  go  down 
to  the  battlefield,  often  in  peril  of  their 
lives,  to  rescue  the  stricken  and  do  their 
part  in  restoring  the  inhuman  carnage 
of  war.  More  hopeful  to  the  desired  end 
of  peace  than  stirring  or  graphic  war 
pictures  is  this  diary,  showing  us  that 
amid  all  the  war's  horror,  humanity 
maintains  an  invincible  front.  It  is  ow 
ing  to  the  faithfully  sustained  work  of 
the  medical  service,  in  large  pari  volun- 
tary ami  unpaid,  that  thousands  of  lives 
are  saved,  human  wreckage  restored  to 

usefulness,    and    a    succeeding    onsw. 
of     world-wide      pestilence      prevented. 

Robert    Herriek  always  writes  with 
charm  and  with  the  finish  of  liters 
excellence.    77/, •    World   Decision    la 

nothing  Of  these  qualities,  but   it   is  p 
cisely    in    these    otherwise    unsupported 
preeminent    eit'ts    o(    Mi      Hernck    that 
one   feels   he    falls   short    of   ptvducir 
work  i'\.'  great    W  ar  literature     It 

one  stood  before  the  picturesque  detail 

i<l'  a    Meiasonler,  and   then   turned  to  the 

ni   .w eep  and  drama t Ic  >1  rok< 
mai  terlj     Vein  rt.     t'he    p. 
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tive  of  time  will  touch  with  ligiit  and 
shade  much  which  today  is  either  ob- 
scured or  stands  forth  in  shameless  out- 
lines. But  let  us  take  an  example  from 
Mr.  Herrick's  book,  and  see  how  a 
sweeping  statement  is  immediately 
called  in  question.  Of  the  French  he 
writes:  "There  has  never  been  the 
slightest  panic  in  France."  Now  Mr. 
Sweetser  saw  panic  enough  in  the  cities 
of  northern  France.  Mr.  Toland  dis- 
closes not  only  chaos  in  the  French 
medical  service  at  the  outset,  but  down- 
right selfishness  on  the  part  of  certain 
well-to-do  French  citizens.  Great  War 
literature  must  present  both  sides  with 
impartial  judgment. 

Arms  and  the  Map,  by  Ian  C.  Hannah.  Lon- 
don :  Unwin.  §1.25.  The  Assault,  by  Frederic 
William  Wile.  Bobbs-Merrill.  SI. 50.  Letters 
from  a  Field  Hospital,  by  Mabel  Dearmer. 
Macmillan.  50  cents.  The  Aftermath  of  Bat- 
tle, by  Edward  D.  Toland.  Macmillan.  $1.  The 
World  Decision,  by  Robert  Herrick.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.   $1.25. 


WAYS  TO  BE  WELL 


Prof.  L.  B.  Mendel  discusses  all  too 
briefly  the  neglected  subject  of  Changes  in 
the  Food  Supply  and  Their  Relation  to 
Nutrition,  especially  the  effect  of  modern 
methods  of  transportation  and  preserva- 
tion. (Yale  Univ.  Press,  50  cents.) 

In  Alcohol  and  Society  John  Koren  sub- 
jects prohibition  arguments  and  statistics 
to  drastic  criticism,  yet  leaves  enough  to 
.show  the  need  and  progress  of  reform.  The 
summary  of  recent  legislation  _in  foreign 
lands  is  interesting.    (Holt,  $1.25.) 

Alcohol,  Its  Influence  on  Mind  and  Body. 
by   EL   F.   Bowers,   M.   !>..    is  a   popularly 

written  account  of  recent  discoveries,  and 
experiments  by  business  firms  in   regard   to 

harmful  effect  <>n  mental  and  physical 
efficiency  <>f  even  -mall  quantities  of  alco- 
hol.   (CI. -de,   |1.25.) 

The    "fresh-air    cocatail"    is    the    most 

harmless,  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  of  reputed  panaceas.  Dr.  How- 
ard's book,  Jin uthc  inn!  lie  Mill,  is  a  man- 
ual in  deep-breathing.  One  who  would  un- 
derstand it-  physiological  benefits  will  find 
this  a  simple,  clear,  and  practical  little 
•.-.-.    (Clode,  $1.) 


W.KASANT  ESSAYS 


If  any  one  has  forgotten  or  never  known 

how    Miicula  i  I'.'    clear,     fine     and     i'Ih     hing 
of    .Michael     I  /  In 

Hoad   Mi  inhi'  H'i',1   of  I)ay$,  arranged  by 
Mildred    (Jenthe,    will    show    him    am 
him    to   Mn  'i ing    t he    \  II    too 

•  lender     vol u men    of    beautiful     and    Nerene 
.    M'littoii, 

A      '.  ',,  tin  .a     f'ounti  'i  nli .     '■         I:      .ilind 
l(  i  >■    New    I  Ingla  nd  you 

v,  ill     ■  i  oh-,      |,i,  to,,.  ,|i|(.     no 

in    Maine    and    the 

birds    and     people 
of   thing 

Tligtll  I  .      'el|-    0  |        ,. 

the    book.     <  Holt,    --lei  l 

Wh'  ■        /  ■! ' i  ■  •   Pa  a i"   '■'   ■<  real  p< 

hb'h  to  Km  hi  i 

'.  reflection! 

I. not      le||.     At. 


B.V.D.s  And  A  River  Breeze 


Isn't  This  Great  On  A  Hot  Day? 

HOWEVER,  even  though  you  must  "peg 
along1 '  at  work  and  live  on  hopes  and 
wishes,  easy-breezy  B.  V.  D.  helps  take  your 
mind  off  the  heat  and  is  first  aid  to  keeping 
you  comfortable  from  out-o'-bed  to  in-again. 


Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D. 
Underwear  starts  with  the  best  pos- 
sible fabrics  (specially  woven  and 
tested),  continues  with  the  best 
possible  workmanship  (carefully  in- 
spected and  re-inspected),  and  ends 
with  complete  comfort  (fullness  of 
cut,  balance  of  drape,  correctness  of 
fit,    durability    in   wash   and  wear). 


If  it  hasn't 

This  Red 

Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE. 


B.YD. 


BEST  RETAJL  TRADE 


(  Tradi  Mark  Rt[.  U.S.  fat.  Off.  and  Ftrtlcn  Cnmtrhl) 

B.  V.  D.  Closrd  Crotch  Union  Suits  ( Pat.  U. 
S.A.)  51-00  and  upward  the  Suit.  B.V.  D. 

Coat   Cut   Undershirts  and   Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.  and  upward  the  Garment. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Our en  I  ire  lock  of  I 

.     ;    ■      iminer  >>nl  ,-. 

Factory    Rebuilt    Typewriters 

All  •  i .,■ .  ' 

f      I  nut h  .it  $75. 

Hi  in-  h    ".r  •     hi  lead  log  (tii-    . 

Wi  w.   i',i  i  .ii.ii... i  In  i f  pi  i.,   m,i. 

AMr.RU.AN   WKIIINf,  MAMIINh  CO.,  IW  .  345  Broadway.  N. f, 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Lat*M'.'i.  i 

■ 

■ 

;    it      '■■    i||  i     I 
I      ' 

70  irnuliMrnnt      Brooklyn. 


DAYS 

FREE 
TRIAL' 


TRY  A  BOTTLE    OF 

IAN 

OLIVE  OIL. 

SALAD  DRESSING 

A  MAYONNAISE   OF 
SURPASSING   OELICIDUSNESS 
AT  ALL  GROCERS    . 
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lil.l'wi;  i     >.l      t  UNDJ  1  in.N     i.l 
lilt       IM1MIKI1HS      &       linillHS 
NAIIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW   YORK 

.it    \.  »    \.>i'k,    in    the   Btate   ol    New    Fork,   at 

tile   eJOM   of    busluias   Juue   aoih,    11)10: 
•  >l  ROBS 
i    dlai-ounl  .  .   131,871,770.20 

linnet  hi.  .1     30. 4o 

li  ponlti  d    to    secure 

circulation    (par    value)    51,ooo.oo 

■-.  curll  lea,    .*.• 
Bonds   and    wjcurltlen    pledged    us 
collateral     for    Btate    or    other 
deposits     (postal    excluded)     or 

miu    payable     99,500.00 

Securities  other  Hum   1  .  s.   bonds 
(ma     Including     stocka)     owned 

unpledged    .....        559,079.75 

total    bonds,    securities,    4c        658,579.75 
Subscription    to   sink   ol    Federal 

Keterve    Hank     150,000  00 

Loss   amount    uuriuiU    225,000.00 

225,000  000 
Value    of    buukiug    house    (if    1111- 

encumbered)     700.000.00 

.\<i    amount    due     from    Federal 

Reserve    Bank     2,074,484.94 

Net  amount  due  from  banks  and 

bankers     (other     than     federal 

Reserve    Bank)     886,862.85 

Exchanges  tor  Clearing  Bouse..  8,082,095.70 
Other    checks    on    banks    In    the 

same   citj   or   town  us  reporting 

hank     95,174.83 

Outside    checks    mid    other    cash 

u.-ms     104,964.14 

Fractional  currency,   nickels,   and 

rents      9,650.00 

Notes  of  other   national   banks..  80,577.00 

Coin   and   certificates    1,684,800.00 

Legal-tendor    notes    1,238,724.00 

Redemption     fund     with      0.     8. 

Treasurer    mid    due    from    U.    S. 

Treasurer     118.350.00 

Total $42,281, 733.36 

LIABILITIES       • 

Capital    stoek    paid     in $1,500,000.00 

Surplus    fund     6,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits     1,566,689.51 

Reserved    for    taxes    47.iiyi.50 

Circulating     notes    outstanding...  51,000.00 

Net     amount     due     to     banks     and 

bankers     18,183,698.42 

Dividends    unpaid     184,129.00 

Demand     deposits: 

Individual    deposits    subject    to 
check     16,431.071.89 

Certificates   of    deposit    due    In 

less    than    30    days 1,624,000.00 

Certified    checks    786,687.89 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding..        924,003.57 
State,    county,   or   other   munici- 
pal     deposits       secured      by 

hen, is      and     securities 76,834.08 

Total    demand 

deposits     $19.71)2.596.93 

State    bank    circulation    outstand- 
ing       5.67S.00 

Total $42,281,733.36 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I,  H.  H.  POWELL.  President  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  lo  solemnly  swear  that  the 
above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge    and    belief. 

H.    H.    POWELL,    President. 
Subscribed     and     sworn     to    before    me     this 
6th   day   of   July,    1916. 

CIIAS.     E.    MCCARTHY,    Notary    Public. 

New   York   Co.    No.   22. 
Correct — Attest: 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND,  ) 

HENRY   R.    ICKELHELMER,  >  Directors. 

WM.    A.    JAMISON,  ) 


lM7/»MTFri*  CARETAKER.  Acottagrwithbath, 
•  •  *»1~  *  M-tmMm  ami  a  nominal  salary  will  be  [urnlshed  to 
a  suitable  retired  clergyman  or  teacher  willing  to  live  in  the  country 
as  caretaker  of  a  property.  Address  "t,"  care  ot  The  Indepen- 
dent, 119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
37th  St.,  NT.  V.    Write  lor  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


An  Income  for  Life 

ttf    all    the    Investment    opportunities   offered 

there      arfl      few      ilnleeil      nut      open      to      criticism. 

Absolute   safety   Is   the  first   requisite   and   ade 

'Plate     and     uniform     return     equally     Important. 
and    these    seem    I  iicom  pa  1 1  hie.     Aside    from    gov 
eminent     bonds,     the      return     under     which     Is 
small,    there    Is    nothing    more    sure    :i  ml    certain 

than     ai ulty     ",1th     the     METROPOLITAN 

LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY.  b    the 

Income    guaranteed    for    a    certain    lifetime    Is 

larger    by    far    than    would    b rned    on    an 

equal    ai t    deposited    In    an    Institution    for 

savings,   or   invested    |D   securities   giving   rea- 
1  fety.     Thus  11    payment   of  I 1 

11     man     nu.d     67     Would     provide    an     annual     ln- 

come   of   1618  '■'■'    absolutely    bej I   qnesl 

doubt.        The      \ntiultv      Department,      METRO- 
POLITAN      LIFE       INSURANCE       COMPANY. 

New    Ymi.,    win   glvs   sdvlcs  as   10   Hi.    return 
at   -inv  age,  mule  or  female, 


least  be  is  human  enougb  to  be  taken  ai 
the  wtiier  describes  bim,  Ami  whether  ilmt 
writer  be  Benson  or  not  we  incline  to 
think  not  be  writes  essays  tbat  are  sug- 
gestive, as  well  as  entertaining.  (Putnam, 
$1.50.) 

The  reflections  of  a  Scotch  schoolmaster, 
set  forth  in  1  lh, mum's  Loo  by  A.  S.  Neill, 
are  amusing,  sometimes  wise,  and  often 
suggestive,  as  witness  thai  for  the  Bchool 
pupers  ami  that  <>n  patent  medicines.  (Mc- 
Bride,  |1.J 


The  Observations  of  Professor  Maturin, 
by  Clyde  Forst.  The  author  of  these  little 
essays  has  excellent  ideas  but  his  style  is 
so  curiously  labored  that  the  truly  <><hl  and 
interesting    hits   of   thought    and    learning 

which  he  presents  to  the  leader  seem  to 
lose  their  attraction.  (Columbia  Univ. 
Press,  $1.25.) 

Professor  Winchester's  study,  Words- 
worth and  How  to  Know  Him,  treats  of  his 
personality  in  relation  to  his  thought;  ad- 
mits frankly  his  limitations,  but  dwells  <>n 

his  nobility  and  power.  As  in  all  of  this 
series,  this  essay  is  illustrated  by  such  full 
quotations  that  the  reader  litis  a  'real 
Knowledge  of  the  poet  when  he  has  read  the 
criticism.    ( Hobbs-Merrill,   $1.25.) 


PLAYWRIGHTS  AND  POETS 


High  Tide.  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards'  per- 
sistently cheerful  and  on  the  whole  well- 
chosen  anthology  of  the  better  poets  of  the 
day.  A  bit  sentimental  :  similar  in  scope 
but  quite  different  in  tone  from  the  rather 
lugubrious  "Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse." 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  $1.25.) 

In  Lyrics  of  War  and  Peace,  by  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  speaks  a  brave  and  healthy 
smil  that  has  tested  life  and  found  it  good. 
The  masterly  translations  from  Petrarch 
published  last  year  are  here  followed 
by  a  few  poems  from  Theocritus.  We  wish 
there  were  more  of  these.  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill,  $1.) 

Punishment,  a  play  in  four  acts  by 
Louise  Burleigh  and  Edward  Hale  Bier- 
stadt,  with  an  introduction  by  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne,  deals  with  the  vital  problem 
of  prison  reform  in  a  way  that  is  at  once 
vivid,  accurate,  and  genuinely  dramatic. 
It  is  almost  as  grim  as  Galsworthy's 
"Justice,"  but  it  is  more  hopeful.  (Holt. 
$1.) 

Madonna  Dianora,  a  play  iu  verse  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Hugo  von  Hof- 
mannsthal,  is  the  eternal  triangle  in  a 
rather  beautiful  setting.  Some  of  the  lines 
show  real  poetic  ability,  but  on  the  whole 
the  verse  is  a  little  stiff,  perhaps  because 
of  the  translation.  The  play  itself  is  pic- 
turesque and  the  action  swiftly  unfolded. 
(Badger,  75  cents.) 

A  volume  of  Tiro  Plays,  by  Morris  M. 
Townley,  adds  nothing  new  or  significant 
to  the  American  drama.  "Nothing  Else  To 
l  >o"  is  hackneyed  and  weakened  because 
the  main  action  turns  out  to  be  a  dream. 
"Caught"  is  a  rather  diverting  game  of 
wits  between  a  lawyer  ami  a  burglar  who 
has  come  to  rob  his  house.  |  Boston  I  Bad- 
ger, $1. 1 

The  Mothers,  a  play  translated  from  the 
German   of   Georg    Hlrschfield    by    Ludwig 

Lewisohn,    has    all    the    power    and    all    the 

nnbliirred     realism     of     Ibsen.       Written 
twenty  years  ago,  it    now    takes  a   worth] 

place     in     the     Drama     League    series     Inside 

Hauptman,  Jones  and  Bernstein,  The  trag> 
edj     is    genuine,    severe,    uncompromising, 

The  ending   is  tragically   bappy,    (Double 

Page,  75  cents.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

<>l    NEW   YOKK 

at  the  close  ei  busineas  on  the  30th  day  of 

June,    iyit>: 

RESOURCES. 
Stmk. mil  in, ml  investments, viz.  1 
Publii    let  m  lies  (  book  value, 

?3,i45,7ig.$7), market  value  $2,197,719.57 
Private  securities  (book  value, 
$9,9*3,057. 3U),      market 

,.      value 10,009,676.13 

Kiai    estate   owned i>i95,oi 

Mortgages    owned 3,113,4 

l.o. ins  and  discounts  secured  by 

other    collateral 43,000,085.50 

Loans,    discounts   and    bills    pur- 

Cbaaed     not     secured     by     col- 

''"V''1    j 8.I37.4J5.S7 

Hue    trom    approved    reserve    de- 
posit.11  les,    less    amount    of 

c  °(|ffet»    •■• •• 7.895..1 

specie    (gold   certificates) 5,000,000.00 

Other   assets,    viz.: 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business 
on    above    date 407,031.55 

Total     $80,955,731.66 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital    stock $2,000,0.. 

Surplus  on    market   values: 

Surplus    fund 12,000,000.00 

I  ndivided    profits 2,404,415.20 

Surplus  on  book  values, 
$14,265,769.45. 

R?£°S,r'  ,ll,rtk'"'cd. 63,776,51 1. 3 1 

Other   liabilities,   viz. : 

Reserves    for    taxes,    expenses, 

,  etc"       ■  ■. 162,000.00 

Accrued    interest    entered    on 

books    at    close    of    business 

on   above   date 590, 181. 7J 

Estimated  unearned  discounts  22,423.41 

Tota'   $80,955,731-66 


6%   GOLD  NOTES 

Standard  Gas  and 
Electric    Company 

THIS  company  owns  investments 
in  prosperous  utility  companies 
serving  upwards  of  325,000  cus- 
tomers diversified  among  275  com- 
munities in  sixteen  states. 

All  operating  properties  are  under 
our  ownexperienced  engineering, com- 
mercial  and    financial    management. 

Denominations   $50,    $100.     $500,    $1,000 

Write  for  Circular  No.  1.30  and 
new  free  64-page  descriptive  booklet 
containing  ISO  photographs  of  the 
properties  and   cities  served. 

H.  M.  Byllesby   &   Company 

Incorpora  ed 

Engineers    Managers 

CasBuilding.  216So.LaSalle  St..  1216Trinity Bid* 

Tacoma.  Wash.        CHICAC0  New  York  City 


J 


JAPANESE 
COLOR  PRINTS 

We  will   send   for  only  Four   Dollars, 
charges  prepaid,  a  collection  of  50 
the  celebrated  Matsumoto  Color  Prints, 

all  different,  printed  by  hand  on  Japa 
nese   hand-made  paper.      Send    for    full 
price   list.      Lovers   of    Japanese   prints 

can  avoid  middlemen's  enormous 
profits  and  save  money  by  dealing 
directly  with  us  by  mail.    Duties  I 

MATUSMOTO-DO 


Dept.  530 


Tokyo,  Japan 


YOUR  BODY  IS  HUNGRY  FOR 


THE    PURE    SALTS    OF    FRUIT    IN 


I 


Tha   dally    fouil     i.».  ka  aufflolaitt    nacuial    aalta    i.-» 
propar    illgoatl..,.     .,11,1    •llMiliKtlon         Itval  'a   aki    M 

many  ar*  ai.k    ami  ailing,    fiuit  vi»o.   ajvaa  vital 

your  budv  naaja    «o   tta   wr«ll  n.>u<lah»,»  a»«.l   haallht. 

■  v  mall     llaitt     4  Jar*  S3. to     «|a.<>l. 
STEWART  FOOD  C6mPANT.  Ml  S««ui  it»  Wiio-.  CNICAD0 
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FARM 
MORTGAGES 

$500*>  $50,000 


C--"- 


IOWA 
WISCONSIN 

Lis*  Mailed 
Fros  on  Rogues* 

MARKHAM  C  MAY  CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


REPORT    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF 
THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA 

at   the   close   of  business   on   the  30th   day  of 
June,  1916: 

RESOURCES. 

Stock   and   bond   investments,   viz.: 
Public-    securities     (bunk     value, 

S545,M1.'80),    market    value..       $549,811.80 

Ite    -erurities    ( tiook    value, 
$4,242,094.66),    market   value.     4,276,909.66 

Real   estate   owned 900,000.00 

T»nns  and  dlaoonnti  secured  by 
tx.nd  and  mortgage,  deed  or 
other    real    estate    collateral...  5,000.00 

W>nn*  and  discounts  secured  by 
other    collateral 15,570,930.43 

Loans,  discount!  and  Mils  pur- 
chased    not     lecnred     t.y    col- 

r:i  I      9,770.930.4.-. 

Overdrafts      .-,174.64 

Due   from    trust   companies,   banks 

I      banker, 1,609,940.48 

specie     5,288,848.89 

United   States   legal-tender   notes 

ano    note,    of    national    l.ankt..      1,446,610.00 

Federal  Beserre  notes 10,000.00 

items,    viz.: 
Exchange!  and  checks  for  next 

day's    clearing!    18.062 

Other   cash    it-,,,* 182,886.10 

men'  liability  on  accept- 
;,i,.i«  <-,•<•  liabilities,  per  con- 
tra!            600,000.00 

0>ther    assets,    viz.: 
A'-rH'-'i     Interest     entered     on 

IxK.k"    at    clove   of  on 

109,496.07 

Total    868,918,557.81 

LIAI'.II.ITIE.S. 
tal    stock $1,600,000.00 

ii     market  values: 

fund  .        ...  6,000,000.00 

led     profll                     211,581.70 

on    book  ...  0,178, 1 

[«  po 

sHvlriK" 

to   rherk.    .    .   20,193  B  'A  I" 
ftcntra  r,r  deposit,  1,10 

. 

I  ■ 

I Id    dl  rldi  nd  210,247.00 

trust      companies,      biiriks 

10,903,087.79 

U     at 

ithorlsad   !■/ 

id  ■  radii . . .        600,000.00 

-    Ilnl,ll|ti< 

r.  d 

v^,k«  st   <  km*  nt  business 

1,000.00 

».>..  i 


CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

54  WALL  STREET 

BRANCH:  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE 
Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business  June  30,   1916 


RESOURCES 
Bonds     and     Mort- 


gages     

Public     Securities, 

Market  Value  .  . 
Other       Securities, 

Market  Value.  . 
Loans 81,139,245.06 


$571,793.70 
14,774,786.60 
28,734,552.34 


Real  Estate 

Accrued  Interest.. 

Customers'  Liabil- 
ity on  Accept- 
ances (see  Lia- 
b  i  1  i  t  i  e  s  per 
Contra)    

Cash  on  Hand  and 

in  Banks 46,728,860.13 


1,468,392.42 
1,066,889.44 


1,000,000.00 


Total $175,484,519.69 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus    15,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits.         3,258,793.74 

"Regular  dividend  payable  July  i, 
1916,  charged  to  Profit  and  Loss  and 
not.  included    in    this    Statement. 

Deposits 152,586,187.88 

Reserved  for  Taxes  215,146.19 

Accrued  Interest. .  410,259.57 

Secretary's  Checks  14,132.31 

Acceptances 1,000,000.00 


Total $175,484,519.69 


OFFICERS 

JAMES  N.   WALLACE,  President 
E.   FRANCIS  HYDE,  Vice-President  DUDLEY   OLCOTT   2d,   Vice-President 

GEORGE  \V.  DAVISON,   Vice-President  FRANK  B.  SMIDT,  Vice-President 

MILTON   FERGUSON,   Secretary 
C.   P.   STALLKNECHT,  Asst.   Secy.  FREDERIC  J.   FULLER,   Asst.    Secy. 

OSCAR  L.  COLES,  Asst.   Secy.  GEORGE  J.  CORBETT,  Asst.  Secy. 


F.  J.  LEARY,  Manager. 


FORTY-SECOND  STREET  BRANCH 

H.  C.  HOLT,  Assistant  Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Light  &  Traction  Company 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  Beam  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company, 
at  a  meeting  held  July  .'.th,  1916,  declared  a 
Cash  Dividend  of  one  and  one-half  Per  Cent. 
»iy2<%)  on  the  PREFERRED  Stock;  a  Cash 
Dividend  of  two  and  one-halt  Per  Cent.  (2Vi'.>  ) 
on  the  COMMON  Stock,  and  a  Dividend  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  o half  (2>/2)  shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  on  every  one  hundred  (100)  shares  of 
Common  Stock,  outstanding,  all  payable  August 
1st,    1010. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  July  15th,  litlti,  and  will  reopen  at  10 
A.    M.    on    August    1st,    1016. 

C.    N.    JELLIFFE,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  July  15,  1916,  to 
kholders    of    record   at   the    close   of 
business  on  Friday,  June  30,  1916. 

('..  1).  Mii.nk,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.    Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Coupons   from   these   bonds,  payable  by 

tlicn  1  1  til.  on  July  1,  1016,  at  the  office  of 

the  Treasurer  in  New  Vo.k,  will  be  paid 

the  Banki  1      trust  (  ompany,  16  Wall 

■  \  1 ,.  D.  M 11... 1 ,  1 1  ea  in ei , 


The  Manhattan  Savings  Institution 

644-646  Broadway,  coi     Bleeckei   St.,  New  York. 
130TII  SEMI-ANNUAI.  DIVIDEND 

Jum    ■  |th,  1  ')>>>. 

'i  hi    Truatati  of  tl       ''"Ii  h>  ■     ! 

inter*    '    (h      tl  tntitlcd    thereto)    a1    thi 

1  (IREE    *    II)  ONE  HA1  F    PES  CENT 

p< ,   annum  on    ill  not  1  000  re 

ii,. mm  v,    on    deposit    during    thi     tl 

r,  onth     -  n'lmf  en     hi     10th   In  •  .   pi rabli    on   01 
'I,,    1916 

ni     hi  fori     (nIv     loth,    [Ql  6, 
I    ■ .    I    I   .        I 

I'll    I'll      BIRD,     I'm     Idl  Ml 

I'.ii'h,  '  A.  STILES,  Am! 


STANDARD     MILLING      COMPANY, 
49    Wall    Street. 
COMMON      STOCK     DIVIDEND,      No.      5. 
New    York    City,    June    29,    1916. 
A     dividend    of    FIVE     (5%)     PER    CENT,     on 
the   Common  Stock  of  this  Company   has   this  day 
been      declared,      payable      August      15,      1916,      to 
Stockholders   of    record   on    August    5,    1916. 
JOS.    A.     KNOX,    Treasurer. 


STANDARD 

49 

PREFERRED 


MILLING     COMPANY, 
Wall    Street. 
STOCK      DIVIDEND,      No.      27. 
New    York    City,    June    29,    1916. 
A     dividend    of    ONK     (1%)     PER    CENT,     has 
this   day    been   declared    upon    the    preferred   stock 
of    this    Company,     payable    on    August    15,     1916, 
to    preferred    stockholders    of    record    on    August 
.-.,    1916.  .IDS.    A.    KNOX,    Treasurer. 


1850 


THE 


19  If. 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN    P.    MUNN,    M.D.,   President 

Finance  ("<>m  m  ittee 

CLAUENCE    II.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title    Guarantee   and    Trust    Co. 

WILLIAM     II.     PORTER,    Banker 

KDWAUI)    TOWNSENI) 

Pics.    Importers  and    Traders   Nat.    Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  In 
surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
uiiii  this  Company  fm-  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addl 
Hun  in  Qrsl  year's  commission,  a  renewal  In- 
terest Insuring  an  Income  tor  the  future,  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  Its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway,    New    York   City, 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Wrltt  to  day  for  Booklet  0  2,  "Tha  Partial 
i  en  I  Plan,"  which  axplalni  thoroughly 
ih.'  method  by  which  you  "my  purohaii 
Stocki  or  Bondi  In  any  amount  from  ona 
:  >  or  bond  up.  by  making  a  iroall  Aril 
payment  snd  the  balanoa  Ln  oonvanlonl 
monthly  Ln  italmanl 

Booh  tot  C  "  "''"'  upon  r$Quo$t 

SHEiDOji^oacAN 

42  I'l'.n.lwi.v  New  Yoili   <iiv 

M§ml>*rs   iV#u/    York   Stotk    /' » .  A 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 

1 

ill;   the  best    rovitea   to 
I  md  and  sea;  tours  d  rhis   Dt  pai  i 

is  in.!  RTHA   RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 

known  .il   Icnowledgi     possessed    by    it  ^  men! 

es   at    Hotel   McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 

New    York,  and   Hotel   Stewart,  San    Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry   may  U- 

\.llii->  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,    I  he  Independent,  New   York. 


] 


; 


She  GLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

wm.  E.  Lellingwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      »LL      THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral  Springs   HEALTH    RESORT   and    HOTEL,   known   as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

I  1  Private  Park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing,  ranging  in  altitude  from  750  to  1100  feet,  Midway 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attractive  and  well-kept  Golf 
Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Colt,  Tennis-,  Motoring. 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy    and   Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of   Bad   Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.      The  Radium   Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.    1    averages 
68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and    is   due    to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
For  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Sutritional  and   S'ervous  Disorders;    Rheumatism,  Gout  and   Obesity 

we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Oar  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Reques' 


THE  BATHS 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  T.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refilled,  homelike,  well  equipped.       New  bath  house,  swimming 
Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.  Forty  miles  from  Mew  York.  A  beautiful 
place.  Own  gardens,  dairy  and  poultry  plant.  Tennis,  Golf. 
■\\'rite  for  booklet  graph  on  climate.     Address 

ROSS   HEALTH    RESORT,    Brentwood,   Long   Island,  N.  Y. 

ONTIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  principles 

NOW     OPEN 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates 

ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY    Pfop..   Unadilla.  New  York 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Weatern  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now    Open 

Srllll   I  i.i    CSf|   t(    "WllllJIIIlloWII   I  lir  Villus  HlMlltlllll" 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BOSTON? 

Ladles  siting  to  Boston  without  male  escort  find 
the  Franklin  Square  House  a  delightful  place  to 
Btop.  A  home  hotel  In  the  heart  of  Boston  for 
young  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe, 
comfortable,  convenient  of  access;  reasonable.  For 
particulars   and   prices   address. 

Miss   CASTINE   C.    SWANSON.   Supt., 

11  East  Newton  St.,  Boston. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Planr.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 


•  *  *   *'^   •  •    JTTT 


AMERICAN      EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

Tickets  and  Tours 

We  oiler  tours  to  Alaska,  Japan.  South  America  under  per. 
sonal  escort  We  arrange  independent  Vacation  Tours  any. 
where  at  inclusive  prices.      Writtusab  plans, 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,        Boston,        Chicago,        San  Francisco 

Inquire  at  any  Americ. 01  ice. 


For  Your  Vacation  Go  To 

BERMUDA 

Delightful   Ocean   Voyage,   Two    Days    Each 
Way.       Golf,   Tennis,    Boating.    Bathing,   Cy- 
cling,   Fishing.       Temperature     cooler    than 
middle    Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 

screw  S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails    Alternate   Wednesdays    and   Saturdays 
For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  N  .Y. 

II...-    Cook  &  Son.  245  Broadway.  New  York 
Or  Any   Ticket   Agent 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


PURE  PROTECTION   LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 

A  number  of  inquiries  having:  come 
to  me  lately  seeking  information  about 
the  Pure  Protection  Life  Association 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  have  gathered 
such  data  respecting  it  as  is  readily 
procurable,  for  the  information  of 
others  interested. 

The  association  is  organized  under 
the  assessment  life  insurance  laws  of 
Ohio  and  commenced  business  in  1913. 
It  states  that  its  object  is  to  furnish 
pure  protection,  that  is,  only  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  at  death.  There  are 
no  cash  surrender  values,  such  funds 
as  are  in  the  association  to  the  credit 
of  policyholders  being  utilized  (in  the 
event  the  latter  cease  paying  pre- 
miums) to  extend  the  insurance. 

The  premium  rates  are  based  on 
what  is  called  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  Table  of  mortality  and  are 
composed  of  contributions  to  an  ex- 
pense fund,  a  mortuary  fund  and  a 
guaranty  fund.  The  guaranty  fund 
equals  the  American  Experience  4 
per  cent  reserve.  We  can,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  rates  charged  are 
sufficient  to  meet  all  future  obligations 
due  to  advancing  age.  The  premium 
as  computed  for  each  age  will  remain 
level  thru  life. 

Presumably  for  organization  pur- 
poses, what  is  called  a  Founders'  Ad- 
visory Board,  consisting  of  400  per- 
sons, was  formed,  each  of  whom  is  to 
contribute,  or  lend,  the  association 
$100  at  7  per  cent  until  repaid,  one- 
third  of  the  expense  assessments  to  be 
set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Thus  far 
$14,330  has  been  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Founders'  Advisory  Board. 

Only  Ordinary  Life  and  Term  insur- 
ance may  be  written  on  persons  be- 
tween ages  of  21  and  65,  inclusive,  in 
sums  from  $1000  to  $25,000.  The  ap- 
plication, articles  of  incorporation,  by- 
laws and  amendments  to  by-laws  are 
made  a  part  of  the  policy  contract,  pro- 
vision being  made  that  no  amendment 
shall  be  adopted  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  death  benefits,  nor  the  amounts 
of  the  aggregate  annual  assessments. 

On  December  31,  1915,  the  asset 
the  association   were   <■-:     i;    the   total 
liabilities     (including     a     reserve     o( 
$6200)    were  During    1916  the 

income      was:       Premiums,      n 
Founders'  contributions,   $4945;    total, 
$i  1,287.81.  claim-,  paid  were  $8000; 
expenses,  $3  »88    Th«  total  amount  of 
Insurance   written   w  1,000;  the 

total    amount    m    t'oive    at    end   oi    f* 

17,000 
The  plan,  considered  mathem 

i        omul,    and    if    the   expense    t'llinl    \\ 
permit  of  t  he  emplox  men :  cossful 
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MEFT  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

Eor  Value,   Service,   Home  Comforts 


..  fV-^ 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 

Take   IVooiiwcrd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors — Agents'  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Ezcellente 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY  SEA." 

BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 
Fin''   Si'-jinuT-.    Low   Pares,    Best    Service. 

Plan    your   vacation    to   include 

"Finest     Coastwise    'IrijK    in    the    World." 
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solicitors,  practicable.  The  future  is  a 
matter  of  capable  business  manage- 
ment and  the  personal  character  of  the 
men  in  control.  All  new  business  enter- 
prises are  necessarily  experiments,  and 
this  is  no  exception. 


J.  L.  W.,  Marion,  Kansas. — The  book, 
"Fifty  Years  of  a  Civilizing  Force,"  by 
Harry  Chase  Brearley.  is  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  44.'>  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  at  $2.50  net. 

H.  D.  J.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — As  you  have 
$25,000  other  insurance,  it  would  probably 
be  wiser  from  a  business  viewpoint  to  take 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  policy  that 
was  reinsured  and.  as  you  suggest,  use  it 
paying  for  additional  new  insurance  in 
some  progressive  company  that  is  paying 
substantial  dividends.  You  are  young 
enough  to  do  this  profitably. 

A.  C.  S.,  Hagerstown.  Md.— The  Pru- 
dential Casualty  of  Indianapolis,  with  total 
admitted  assets  of  $1,137,7X6,  capital  of 
s:;<K  UHIO.  and  net  surplus  of  $211,881  on 
last  January  1.  is  reported  to  have  reput- 
able backing  and  .  enjoys  a  satisfactory 
reputation  in  casualty  insurance  circles.  In 
the  matter  of  making  profits  on  its  busi- 
ness it  has  been  unsuccessful.  Its  under- 
writing losses  have  been  continuous  since 
organization,  the  total  being  $428,027  up 
to  the  end  of  1015.  Much  of  this  is  due  to 
increased  liabilities  due  to  a  constantly 
heavier  volume  of  business  each  year. 
Altho  the  company  seems  to  be  under  capa- 
ble management,  the  complexities  of  the 
casualty  business  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered of  late  years  in  making  profits 
render  a  prediction  as  to  the  future  of  this 
company   impossible. 

R.  A..  Tone,  Washington. — Financially, 
the  Union  Central  is  in  splendid  condition. 
The  company  has  been  well  managed, 
transacts  a  large  and  steadily  increasing 
new  business  every  year,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  past  lias  paid  its  mutual  policy- 
holders substantial  dividends.  Hut  there  is 
one  feature  of  that  company  which  is  open 
to  serious  criticism,  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  Within  the  past  eight  years  the 
stockholders  have  Increased  the  capital 
stock  from  $100,000,  at  which  sum  it  stood 
for  forty  years,  to  $2,500,000,  capitalizing 
$2,400,000  claimed  non-participating  earn- 
ings. In  1908  a  stock  dividend  of  $400,0(10 
Waa  declared;  in  March  of  this  year  an- 
other stock  dividend  of  $2,000,000  was  de- 
clared. Union  Central  stock,  under  its  by- 
laws, pays  10  per  cent,  dividends  annually. 
A  going  life  insurance  company  needs  no 
capital  whatever.  The  Immense  capital  of 
this  company  is  of  no  service  to  policy- 
holders; hut  the  transaction  i^  tremendous- 
ly profitable  to  the  stockholders. 

A.  II.  I'...   Butler,  Ind.     An   assessment 
.lion  from   1878  to  191 1,  the  Metho- 
ovi   Ministers'  Belief  Insurance  and  Trust' 

iation  of  Boston,  is  now  an  old  line 

mutual   company,   writing  policies  at   a    level 

premium  and  maintaining  proper  reserves. 

The  change  from  BSSeSSmenti  iii  lo  legal  re 
serve  was  followed  by  many  withdrawals, 
the   insurance   in    force   falling   from   $2,826,- 

000  on    December  31,    L910,   to  $1,647,206 

on  1  December  31 .  Hill.  The  | ide  turned  in 
1915,  tie-  association  ending  the  year  with 
a  gain  $1,710,375  Insurance  in  force.  On 
December  31,  1915,  the  financial  condition 
•  •  ,  -SI  15,91 1  ;  liabilities  ( includ- 
ing $103,721  reserve),  $100,766;  net  sur- 
$61  lo.    The    Presb3  terian    Mini 

Fund     has    been    doing    DU    in'  on     the    old 

line     basis     for     ah.. ill     half    a     century,     has 

made     .,i,  i.mii.ii   progre      every  year  and 

!2,0  0  1)70  in  man.  ■  in  I'.. ice.  It  ; 
..  I  I  are  $7,178,299;  liabilities  (including 
$6  I  12.601     re  ei  ve),    $6  I        >."56;    net    kiii- 

680,76.''  I  haven't  uffi<  cut  data  of 
t  he   ,\|i  i  hodl  i    Ainu  tei   '    lo  make  a   com  - 

■.li.    but    believe     lam        |f(     in       .11  11:'    il    : 

net  c,  t  i«,i  in  in ance  1  highei  t ban  In  i be 
r.  e  1, .  1. 1 1,,,,  Mmi  iters',  win  ei  1  Is  quite  low. 
Both  ■  ■■!  '  ompanii   ,  bul   tbi   lattei   i  i 

the    belh 


University  of  Chicago 

Second  term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  opens  July  27  and 
closes  Sept.   1. 

Full  program  of  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional work. 

Courses  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  leading 
to  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  and  M.S.  degrees. 

Professional  work  in  the  Divinity 
School,  College  of  Education,  Law 
School,  Medical  Courses,  and  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Undergraduate  courses  offered  lead- 
ing to  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  Ph.B.  degrees. 

Many  incidental  advantages  in  a  great 
city — galleries,  museums,  music,  public 
lectures,  parks,  etc. 

Circular  on  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculties, 

University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Foot  Comfort 

For  Men  and! 
Women 


Foot-Flex  Arch  Support  Shoes 

correct  and  prevent  fallen  arches  and  make 
walking  Keen  Pleasure!  Strictly  Bench- 
Made,  distinctive,  good-looking,  highest 
quality,  yet  cost  no  more  than  machine- 
made  shoes.  Ready-to-wear,  or  made-to- 
measure  for  small  additional  fee. 

Foot  Comfort  Book  Free 

Tells  liuw  t.i  secure  per:  tanent  foot 

i fort.      Illustrates  and  describes 

shot  S  In  correct  ami  prevent  all  foot 

troubles.  Putnam  Shoes  and  Bonis 
for  every  purpose  ready-to-wear  and 
made-to  measure,  including  regular 
and  orthopedic  styles      Write  today. 

PUTNAM  BOOT  &  SHOE  CO. 

432  First  Are.  North.     Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Makers  of  Fine  Footwear  tor  :'.o  Tears 


("A  Hand-made  Japanese  fl*-| 
vll  Novelties   sent  for  ?pl 

'I.  Hi'.  .    prepaid.      Something    new.       Du*ies 

Satl!  I  II  I  I'm   or   inline y    i  el'iiin  leil.    Dealers 

and  jobbers  invited. 

MATSUMOTO-DO 
Dcpt.  530     -  Tokyo.  Japan 


AGE'S 

LU  E  io 


IN  TUBES  FOR  OFFICE  USE 


IAW 


Our  ftlmplo  method 
of  homo  low  Instruc- 
tion fits  you  to  onrn 
$2,5"0  to  $10,000 
yonrly  nn  n  lawyer  or 
legnlty-t mined  t>u*l~ 
nee*  m  a  it  -  WE 
GUARANTEE  TO  INCUT  AST  YOUR  PRESENT  INCOME 
no  PER  CENT.  109  hooio*  a  oomplatB  i.iw  library 
furnished  every  «ln«irni.  iiai*  i  xaminaiion  <;uakaniii. 
V'ui  iiuy  n%  yon  pro    •■  In     •"  -'<  Ini  ■  iHmenta*     Tuition  re 

funded  If  ■JU«nt(«fi«.i.       *.r  no   foil   ho   pa<-i     I  in  i    iiooki 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  24BB,  OreMel  Avenue*  mid  BBIh  Street,  Qhll    •■  •>    U    V  A. 


11CIMKK    WOULD    HAVE   CABLED    IT 

SP  \K  I    \.     Ian.     1,     moo    B.    C.      The 
kidnapping  of  the  Princess  Helen, 
wife  of  Menelaus,  by  Prince  Paris 
of   Troy,   Asia    Minor,   bas  created   n<> 
little  excitement  in  Sparta  and  t lu-  allied 

Cities  of  the  1'elopoiiessus.  Experienced 
diplomats    assure   the    public    that    there 

is  no  danger  of  war. 

Somewhere     m     Asia,     Sept.     I,     1000 

B.  C. — A  large  expeditionary  force  has 
been  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  King 
Agammemnon,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  allies,  assures  our  correspondent 
that  the  obsolete  fortifications  of  the 
Asiatic  side  cannot  hold  out  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  against  his  deter- 
mined attack.  Modern  wars  are  bloody 
but  brief.  The  introduction  of  bronze 
weapons  and  the  great  cost  of  support- 
ing an  army  in  the  field  nowadays 
make  a   long  campaign   impossible. 

Somewhere  in  Asia,  April  1,  992 
B.  C. — There  are  rumors  of  dissension 
among  the  allied  forces.  King  Agam- 
memnon has  retired  General  Achilles 
for  insubordination.  The  siege  will  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  abandoned. 

Somewhere  in  Asia,  Feb.  1,  990  B.  C. 
— The  allied  forces  claim  that  they  are 
not  down  hearted,  altho  they  have 
spent  ten  years  before  the  Trojan 
trenches  without  being  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  the  devastation  of  the 
surrounding  country.  General  Ulysses, 
the  famous  strategist,  has  taken  com- 
mand. He  says  that  this  will  be  a  war 
of  attrition  and  that  it  will  begin  next 
May. 

Troy,  Feb.  29,  990  B.  C— 10  a.  m. 
Allies  abandon  siege  of  Troy  and  be- 
take themselves  to  their  fleet.  They 
were  compelled  to  leave  behind  a  great 
quantity  of  munitions,  including  a 
large  wooden  horse  used  as  an  observa- 
tion post.  Trojans  capture  the  horse 
and  take  it  into  the  city  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  suffraget  spellbinder 
Cassandra. 

Troy,  Feb.  29,  990  B.  C.— 11  p.  m. 
(Special  to  Argire  Herald.) An  unex- 
pected reversal  of  fortune  has  placed 
the  important  city  of  Troy  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks.  By  a  strategic  device 
which  the  censor  does  not  permit  us  to 
•disclose  Field  Marshal  Ulysses  intro- 
duced into  the  city  a  considerable  force, 
which  was  able  to  overpower  the  garri- 
son and  sack  the  city.  This  proves  be- 
yond question  that  the  day  of  the  city 
fortress  has  past.  It  is  understood  that 
a  protest  will  be  sent  to  the  Delphic 
Council  against  the  atrocities  which  un- 
fortunately occiu-red  after  the  capture. 


We  have  a  constitutional  aversion  to 
giving  free  advertizing  to  private  enter- 
prizes,  but  when  one  fills  a  long- felt 
want  like  the  Baibunsha,  Niniami 
Sayegi-cho,  Kyobashi,  we  like  to  help  it 
along.  So  versatile  an  epistolist  ought  to 
plenty  of  business  in  the  course  of 
■     leap     year     like     the     present,     espe- 
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cially  since  Mr.  Sakai's  terms  are  mod 
erate      only  a  shilling   for  two   hundred 
words    Willi    higher    rates    where    extra 

sweetness   is  thrown    in   or  the   letter 

guaranteed      to      produce     the     desired 
effect   upon  the  recipient. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  We  beg  to  inform 
that  we  have  started  a  business  to  write 
love  letters  tor  you.  We  will  write  like  a 
girl  it'  you  are  a  girl;  like  a  geisha  if  you 

me    a    ucisliti  ;    like    a     student     if    you     are 
B     student  ;      and     like     a      widow      if     you 

are  a   widow.  We  have  able  compositors; 

your     affections     will     be     successfully     ex- 
pressed   in    letters.    If   you   send   a    telephone 

message  t<>  us,  we  will  send  a  K"(,,l  writer 
immediately  to  you. 

Free   sample   on    application    to 

Sakai's    Literary   Agency, 
.No.  :>,  Sayegi-cho,  Kyobashi. 


Advertising  is  an  insidious  profes- 
sion. Even  preachers  when  they  take 
it  up  are  unable  to  keep  to  the  simple 
truth.  Going  up  Broadway  recently  I 
saw  in  front  of  a  church  the  signboard: 


THE    BIGGEST    FOOL    IN    THE    WOULD 

Rev.  Dr.  H. 


Now  this  is  a  manifest  falsehood.    I 

have  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  H and  I 

can  affirm  that  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  claim  such  supremacy.  Many  a 
preacher  has  called  himself  the  chief 
of  sinners,  but  this  new  profession  is 
really  carrying  Christian  humility  to 
an  extreme. 

Another  church  on  the  same  street 
advertised: 


After   the   war— What? 

A  popular  sermon   by   Dr.   S- 


This   is  quite  misleading.    The   Rev. 

Dr.    S preaches    popular    sermons 

now.    No  need  to  wait. 


The  Germans,  who  lead  the  world  in 
preparedness  of  all  sorts,  are  already 
laying  their  plans  for  the  Germaniza- 
tion  of  Asia  Minor.  Carloads  of  pro- 
fessors have  been  shipped  to  Constan- 
tinople to  start  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man language  and  Kultur.  Which  re- 
minds us  of  "Kitchener's  School"  at 
Khartum: 

They    terribly    carpet    the    earth    with    dead, 

And   before  their  cannon   cool 
They    walk    unarmed    by    twos   and    threes 

To  call   the  living   to  school. 

But  German  is  not  an  easy  language 
and  the  prospect  of  having  to  teach  it  to 
the  Turkish  Empire  and  whatever  lies 
beyond  is  truly  appalling.  In  this  enior 
gency  Professor  Ostwald  conies  forward 
with  the  suggestion  that  a  "simplified 
German"  be  invented  for  export  pur- 
poses, lie  cites  history  to  show  that 
tin'  spread  o(  a  lang  uae.e  0\  W  alien  l>'i 
ritory  results  in  it  breaking  down  into 
simpler  forms,  as   Latin  into   French  in 

i laul    and    English    mto   "pidgin  ECnfl 

li    h"  in  the  Far  Last     Why  not   then  an 


ticipate  the  process  and  construct  a 
II  eltdeutach  in  which  all  complexities 
and  anomalies  are  eliminated?  In  par- 
ticular Professor  Ostwald  objects  to 
gender  both  as  a  wicked  waste  of  en- 
ergy and  as  a  survival  of  superstition, 
a  vestigium  of  the  days  of  animism, 
when  men  assigned  a  soul  and  sex  to 
all  things.  He  would  also  abolish  the 
Umlaut  and  such  combinations  of  let- 
ters as  sell  and  ta,  and  would  reduce 
the  grammatical  forms  and  sentence- 
structure  to  the  simplicity  of  English 
and  French.  The  German  language  thus 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  could  serve 
as  a  medium  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  all  races  even  the  most  primitive. 
This  is  certainly  a  commendable  re- 
form. I  will  use  whatever  influence  I 
have  with  the  German  Empire  to  put 
it  thru.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
original  with  Ostwald.  If  I  may  say  so 
without  undue  boastfulness,  I  discov- 
ered for  myself  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
that  the  German  language  was  unnec- 
cessarily  complicated  and  ever  since 
then  I  have  employed  in  my  conversa- 
tion with  Germans  a  sort  of  simplified 
German  of  my  own,  made  by  arranging 
the  words  in  the  English  order,  leaving 
off  all  the  case  endings  and  using  only 
the  article  der,  except  of  course  before 
words  obviously  referring  to  females, 
like  Fraidein  and  Mddchen,  where  nat- 
urally I  use  die.  In  fact  the  language  as 
I  have  modified  it  for  my  personal  use 
is  just  about  the  same  as  that  now  rec- 
ommended as  suited  to  the  cranial  ca- 
pacity of  the  Kurds,  the  Kameruns  and 
the  Kongooses.  Anyway  it  is  a  big  im- 
provement over  Hanoverian  German. 


A  student  in  the  University  of  At- 
lantis, with  whom  I  am  intimately  as- 
sociated, assures  me  that  the  standard 
dictionaries  are  all  off  in  their  defini- 
tions of  scholastic  terms.  He  submits 
the  following  as  the  real  up-to-date 
meaning  of  words  whose  original  sense 
has  become  quite  lost : 

Academic  style  Colloquial,  journalistic, 
chatty,  witty,  slangy,   informal. 

Academic  freedom      Freedom  ^(  manners. 

Athletics,  amateur  Making  a  business 
of    recreation. 

Athletics,  professional  The  same  plus 
a    pa,\    envelope. 

College      An    athletic    held    entirely    sur 
rounded   by    students. 

Faculty  A  bod]  ^(  men  to  keep  the 
students    in   order. 

Literary    Society     (obsolete!       Any     mini 
ber  of  men   less   than  a  quorum. 

President  A  diplomated  diplomat,  a 
learned  politician  and  a  doctor  of  finance, 

whose    function    it    is    to    keep    the    trustees 

in  order. 

Trustees  A  bodj  of  men  to  keep  the 
faculty    in    order. 

University      A    western  coll 


A  good  manj   people  have  the  de 

o(    their    virtues      without     the    v  i  ft 


nnniar   is   the   pursuit   o.'  a   kinetic 

realit)  i>\    i    tatlc  method 
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CONTENTS     FOR     JULY     24,     1916  j    iistened    for    his    whetstone    on    the 

Volume  87  Number  3529  breeze. 

Deutschland    Unter    Alles!     (Car-  But  he  had  gone  his  way,  the  grass  all 

toon)    no  mown, 

Editorials  And  I  must  be,  as  he  had  been, — alone, 

The    Political    Campaign Ill  «As    all    must    b    „    j    said   within 

The   Terror  of   the    Sea 112  heart                                                         J 

Ducking   Under    the    Blockade..    112  "Whether' they  work  together  or  apart." 

The  Art  of  Keeping  Cool 113  ' 

Both  Sides  of  the  Campaign.  .  .    114  But  as  I  said  it,  swift  there  passed  me 

Some    Soulful    Corporations....    114  by 

A  Man-Eating  Shark  (Picture)  ...    115  0n  noiseless  win£  a  'wildered  butterfly, 

The  Story  of  the  Week  Seeking  with  memories  grown  dim  o'er 

The  Battle  of  the  Somme 116  _       mSht 

Chronology  of  the  Great  War..    116  Som«  r.efin^  flower  of  yesterdays  de- 

The   Defense  of  Kovel 116  llght- 

The    Voyage    of    the    "Deutsch-  And  once  I  marked  his  flight  go  round 

land"    117  and  round, 

The    Declaration    of   London....    117  As  where  some  flower  lay  withering  on 

The    Arabian    Rebellion 118  the  ground. 

Our  Agreement  with  Carranza.   118  And  th(m  he  flew  as  far  as        could 

h,  Cr/,1  War  in  Mexico ,18  An(J  lhen  on  tremulous  wi      came  back 

Paying   for   Preparedness 119  tome 

hting      the      Paralysis      Epi- 

r;jc     119  I    thought    of    <iu(  stions    that    have    no 

Justice  Hughes.    llfl  reply, 

■  rraling  the   Bull    Moose 120  And  would  have  turned  to  toss  the  grass 

to  dry; 

n 121  Hut  he  turned  first,  and  led  my  eye  to 

David  Lawrence  look 

I     122  At  a  tall  tuft  of  flowers  beside  a  brook, 

David  Starr  Jordan  A    leaping   tongue  of  bloom   the  scythe 

he  Valley 128  had   ipared 

I  ra  Harris  Beside   8    reedy   brook   the    Bcythe    had 

r    Night    from    an     L    Piat-  bared. 

form    (Verse) 121  l  left  my  place  to  know  them  by  their 

William   R,   Benet  name, 

Xhs  Indtjx            Barpcr*             ly  Finding   them   butterfly   weed   when   I 

.1   I 

and" 128  The   mower   in   the  dew   had    loved   them 

thus, 

■men? 129  '''■'■'  l«**ing  them  to  flouri  h,  nol  for  us, 

William  B.  Bailey  i     to  draw  one  thought   of  ours 

Th«  n'kw  Books  '"  mm- 

..                                    .,,.  But    from   sheer   tnomii                  is  at 

r                           1 30  ,  ■      , 

t                         i>                                       fan  trie     Prim. 

"V  i  re   La    rra  180 

ir..             -I    America 180  The  butterfly  and  I  had  lit  upon, 

...    180  ■  theless,     a     dm    age     from     the 

'If                          •.!«■     W;ir                                   180  WI, 

Ion  'l  hat  made  hm  beai  I  \u    ■  al  ening  bl 

Box  l. 


And  hear  his  long  scythe  whispering  to 
the  ground, 

And  feel  a  spirit  kindred  to  my  own; 
So  that  henceforth   I  worked  no  more 
alone; 

But  glad  with  him,  I   worked  as  with 

his  aid, 
And  weary,   sought  at  noon  with  him 

the  shade; 

And  dreaming,  as  it  were,  held  brother- 
ly speech 

With  one  whose  thought  I  had  not 
hoped  to  reach. 

"Men  work  together,"  I  told  him  from 

the  heart, 
"Whether  they  work  together  or  apart." 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Woodbow  Wilson — I  am  by  instinct  a 
teacher. 

Vice-President  Marshall — The  world 
is  all  awry. 

Mrs.  Yernox  Castle — It  bores  me  so 
to  be  stared   at. 

Henry  Wattebson — The  hyphenates 
are  in  the  saddle. 

District  Attorn  ky  Swanx — Perjury  is 
on  the  increase  in  New  York. 

Ciiari.es  K.  Hughes — I  have  been  long 
on  silence  and  short  on  talk. 

Thomas  Mori  Osbobne — Every  man 
has   in   him   possibilities  of  reform. 

(j.  K.  Chestebton-  I  never  claim  for 
my  opinions  the   vice  of  impartiality. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — Nine-tenths  of 
wisdom   consists   in   being   wise   in   time. 

General  Joffbe— Any  chief  giving  the 

order  of  retreat  will  be  brought  before  court 
martial. 

I. n  ii  w    Russell    The    intelligence   of 

the  expression  depends  on  the  arch  of  the 
eyebrows. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holweg 
We  arc  the  most  democratic  government  in 
the  world. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden  Each  na- 
tion must  have  its  own  God ;  religion  is  a 

purely   ethnical   affair. 

Mabi  Garden     I  Love  Chicago  above  all 

other  cities.  I  am  to  receive  $2000  a  per- 
formance for  singing  there. 

CaBDINAL     LOGUE      This     war     seems     to 

have  stirred  to  their  lowest  depths  the 
worst  and  most  depraved  of  human  pas- 
sions. 

SENATOR  Tiiimw  We  Americans  in- 
vent things  and  then  sit  down  and  allow 
people  of  Europe  to  develop  and  utilize 
them. 

II.  c.  Wilis     There  is  a  profound  and 

bitter    wisdom    in    the  deep  dislrusl    of    Toil 
i^h    labor    for    both    military    and    industrial 

conscript  ion. 

General  Brusiloff     All  German  Btrat 
egy  is  based  on  the  eventuality  of  winning 
quickly.  They  know  bow    to  push,  but   qoI 
how  to  develop. 

ED.  I  low  i  I  know  of  a  woman  who 
w  riles     for     the     papers     and     calls     herself 

Sun- hue      Vlary,     Moral:     Her     daughter 

lately    ran    away     from    home. 

Si \uv      I > \ mi  i         The     daj      ha 

pa    ed  when  the  spread  eagle  orator  boast 
•••I    in    stentorian    tones    that    Uncle    Sam 
could  whip  anything  in  creation. 

Amhistwi  Secretary  oi  Nav>  Roose 
velt  Strict!}  speaking,  if  national  de 
i'n  e  apple  nlely  to  the  prevention  of  an 
army    landing  mi    Atlantic  or    Pacific 

<   "i    tli    DO    00  \  J     al    all    is    necessary. 

I '. i  it i     I,.    Tayloh     ( lolonel     i; n  ell 

i  h  i  'no  ni    thai    h<    I     "ui    of  pol  Itli       loi 
nol    Dies  ii   i  but    he   hi     addrest    a  □   <  h  hello 

•    ,\  ell    lo   I  he    r.aine      W  IH'U    0    in   mi    i  '  iii.i  i  I 

i    in-  is  i iii i   i,r  breal  h   he  doe  u'l    ii  ii 

thai   In    hi I   hi  cat  blng. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN-THE  CANDIDATES 


THE  two  candidates  for  the  presidency  came 
to  political  prominence  by  similar  roads.  Mr. 
Wilson  became  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  an 
uprising  against  the  political  bosses ;  Mr. 
Hughes  became  Governor  of  New  York  in  just  the  same 
kind  of  revolt.  The  governorships  of  both  men  were 
among  the  most  striking  examples  of  recent  years  of 
government  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  calm  defiance  of 
the  political,  machines.  The  American  voter  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  choice  that  is  before  him 
in  November.  It  is  not,  as  so  often  has  been  the  sad  case 
in  elections  to  all  kinds  of  offices,  the  mere  choice  be- 
tween the  puppets  or  the  figureheads  of  two  political 
machines.  It  is  not  even  the  choice  between  the  candi- 
date of  a  boss  and  the  representative  of  a  popular  re- 
volt. It  is  the  alternative  between  two  men,  both  of 
whom  are  primarily  and  essentially  repugnant  to  the 
M  and  to  party  reactionism.  The  voter  who  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  his  hatred  of  machine  politics  can  vote 
with  his  eyes  shut.  He  will  not  go  wrong.  It  does  not 
matter  that  they  are  nominated  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  machine  leaders.  It  was  reluctant  acquiescence 
dictated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  in- 
nate cowardice  of  the  machine  boss  in  the  face  of 
aroused  public  opinion. 

0,  too,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  in  point  of  personal 
character.  Both  candidates  are  the  essence  of  upright- 
ness; both  stand  high  above  any  suggestion  of  time- 
ing  or  any  hint  of  ulterior  motive.  If  any  voter 
there  he  who  care-  only  that  the  man  selected  is  honest 
and  of  high  purpose,  he,  too,  can  go  it  blind.  He  cannot 
make  a  mi 

But  most  of  us  want  more  than  those  two  things,  fun- 
damental as  they  are.  We  know  they  are  good  men;  we 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  good  men  they  are.  We  know 
will  not  let  any  DOM  pick  out.  their  line  for  them; 
hut.  we  want,  to  know  what,  line  they  will  naturally  pick 
out.   for  them -el  v 

Both  '<:<  u  are  indefatigable  worker  ,  'the  intermina- 
ble I  Governor  Wilson  at  the  desk,  even  In 

broiling  dayi  and  n  trmmer,  is  still  a 

tradition  about  th<  rrenton;  while  many 

■  r  to  Albany  in  the  days  of  Governor  Hughe    re 
men  ped  and  frugal  lunch  whose  pres- 

upon  the  Gov/  noi '    de  k  was  not  allowed 

Ith  conference  or  bu  ine    ,  no  matter  how 

'•old  the  chop  mighl  ',"  ■    'hi  i< 

Bo  d  mind-'.;  and  both  prefei   ('> 


use  their  own  rather  than  those  of  other  men.  They 
think  things  out  for  themselves.  Indeed,  it  has  been  mat- 
ter for  criticism  of  both  from  time  to  time  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  prone  to  take  counsel  of  the  thoughts  of 
other  men. 

But  their  minds  are  as  different  in  type  as  minds 
could  well  be.  Mr.  Hughes  subjects  the  problems  of  life 
and  human  relationships  and  government  to  the  cold 
light  of  reason;  Mr.  Wilson  suffuses  such  problems  with 
the  warm  glow  of  the  imagination.  Two  passages  from 
published  writings  of  the  two  men  are  of  deep  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection,  both  because  they  illustrate 
this  difference  of  approach  and  because  they  portray  the 
essential  agreement  in  fundamental  belief.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  addressing  himself  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States : 

The  men  who  have  been  ruling  America  must  consent 
to  let  the  majority  into  the  game.  We  will  no  longer  permit 
any  system  to  go  uncorrected  which  is  based  upon  private 
understandings  and  expert  testimony,  we  will  not  allow 
the  few  to  continue  to  determine  what  the  policy  of  the 
country  is  to  be.  It  is  a  question  of  access  to  our  own 
government.  There  are  very  few  of  us  who  have  had  any 
real  access  to  the  government.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
common  counsel;  a  matter  of  united  counsel;  a  matter  of 
mutual  comprehension. 

So,  keep  the  air  clear  with  constant  discussion.  Make 
every  public  servant  feel  that  he  is  acting;  in  the  open  and 
under  scrutiny;  and  above  all  things  else,  take  these  great 
fundamental  questions  of  your  lives  with  which  political 
platforms  concern  themselves  and  search  them  through  and 
through  by  every  process  of  debate.  Then  we  shall  have  a 
clear  air.  in  which  we  shall  see  our  way  to  each  kind  of 
social  betterment.    .    .    . 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  American  people  getting  up  and 
doing  something.  I  am  only  afraid  they  will  not;  and  when 
I  hear  a  popular  vote  spoken  of  as  mob  government.  I  feel 
like  telling  the  man  who  dares  so  to  speak  that  he  has  no 
right  to  call  himself  an  American.  You  cannot  make  a 
reckless,  passionate  force  out  of  a  body  of  sober  people 
earning  their  living  in  a  free* country.  Just  picture  to  your- 
the  voting  population  of  this  great  land,  from  the 
Sea  to  the  far  borders  in  the  mountains,  going  calmly,  man 
N,  man,  in  the  polls,  expressing  its  judgment  about  public 
affairs.  Is  that  your  image  of  "a  mob"?  .  .  .  Or  is  that 
your    picture    of    a    Uvv,    self-governing    people?    I    am    not 

afraid  of  the  judgments  so  expressed,  if  you  give  men  tunc 

to  think,  if  you  give  them  a  clear  conception  of  the  things 
they    are    to    vote    for;    because    the    deepest   conviction    and 

ion  of  my  heart  is  that  the  common  people,  by  which  I 

n   all   of   US,   are   to   he  a  h:  ;ol  ll  I  oly   trusted. 
So,  at  this  opening  of  B    new  age,   in    this   its  day  of  un- 

m  i  ami  discontent,  it  Is  our  part  to  clear  the  air,  to  bring 
about   common  counsel;  to  set    up  the  parliament   of  the 

people;  to  demon  Irate  lhal  we  att  fighting  H0  man,  that 
We  are   trying   to   bring  all    men    tO    Understand   one   another; 

that  we  are  not  the  friends  of  any  da:.:  against  any  othei 

.  |:i       ,    lull     thai    0U1     duly    ll      tfl    "lal   I     I  Ifi      61      uiidei     land    one 

.•  nothei     ' mi    pat  i    Is    to    lift     o    high    i he    Incomparable 

!.,i  .|    of  i  he  '-.,(11111011  Inten    I  and  i  he  common   |ui 
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that  all  men  with  vision,  all  men  with  hope,  all  men  with 
tlu-  convictions  "t  America  In  theii  hearts,  will  crowd  to 
that  Btandard  ami  a  new  daj  "i  achievement  maj  corns  toi 
the  liberty  which  ws  Ioa  s. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  addressing  himself  primarily  to  col- 

I.".'.'  men  \ 

\\  hether  you  tike  it  or  not,  the  majority  will  rule.  Accept 
Loyally  tin'  democratic  principle.  The  voice  of  the  majority 
is  that  neither  of  God  nor  of  devil,  but  of  men.  Do  nol 
be  abashed  to  be  found  with  the  minority,  but  on  the  other 
hand  do  not  affect  superiority  or  make  the  absurd  mistake 
of   thinking   you   are    righl    or   entitled    to   special    credit 

merely    because   you   do    not   agree   with    the   common  judg- 

meat.  Your  experience  of  life  cannot  fail  to  impress  you 
with  the  soundness  of  that  judgment  in  the  long'  run,  and 
1  believe  you  will  come  to  put  your  trust,  as  I  do,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
verdicts  they  give  after  the  discussions  of  press,  of  plat 
form  and  of  ordinary  intercourse.  The  dangers  of  the  over- 
throw of  reason  and  of  the  reign  of  passion  and  prejudice 
me  serious  only  as  resentment  is  kindled  by  abuses  for 
which  those  who  have  no  sympathy  for  popular  government 
and  constantly  decry  what  they  call  "mob  rule"  are  largely 
responsible.  But  whether  the  common  judgment  shall  ex- 
hibit that  intelligence  and  self-restraint  which  have  given 
to  our  system  of  government  so  large  a  degree  of  success, 
will  depend  upon  your  attitude  and  that  of  the  young  men 
of  the  country  who  will  determine  the  measure  of  capacity 
for  self-government  and  progress  in  the  coming  years. 

Prize  your  birthright  and  let  your  attitude  toward  all 
public  questions  be  characterized  by  such  sincere  demo- 
cratic sympathy,  such  enthusiasm  for  the  common  weal, 
such  genuine  love  of  justice,  and  such  force  of  character, 
that  your  life  to  the  full  extent  of  your  talent  and  oppor- 
tunity shall  contribute  to  the  reality,  the  security,  and  the 
beneficence  of  government  by  the  people. 

Both  men  believe  in  democracy,  in  the  ultimate  Tight- 
ness of  the  common  people,  in  their  real  trustworthi- 
ness. But  with  Mr.  Hughes  this  belief  in  the  soundness 
of  the  common  judgment  is  the  product  of  experience 
and  logical  deduction  from  the  observed  facts  of  life. 
With  Mr.  Wilson  it  is  the  deepest  conviction  and  pas- 
sion of  his  heart.  Mr.  Hughes  approaches  all  these  mat- 
ters with  a  cool  head;  Mr.  Wilson  goes  to  them  with  a 
warm  heart.  What  logic  and  reason  do  for  the  one  in- 
tuition and  sympathy  do  for  the  other.  Since  the  goal 
is  so  often  the  same,  who  shall  say  which  approach  is 
the  better? 

Both  men  are  fighters.  If  you  doubt  it,  ask  the  Repub- 
lican bosses  of  New  York  and  the  Democratic  bosses  of 
New  Jersey,  who  bear  deep  scars  that  testify  to  the 
valor  and  the  power  of  their  quondam  opponents.  They 
use,  too,  the  same  weapons — pitiless  publicity,  the  power 
of  an  aroused  public  opinion,  the  appeal  to  the  popular 
sense  of  righteousness  and  justice.  They  fight  fair,  they 
fight  in  the  open,  they  fight  hard. 

Both  men  believe  in  party  government — and  in  their 
own  parties.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  "good"  Democrat,  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a  "good"  Republican.  Not  "good,"  of  course, 
as  a  machine  politician  would  use  the  word;  but  "good" 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  Mugwump 
about  them. 

They  are  much  alike,  in  honesty  of  purpose,  in  firm- 
ness of  conviction,  in  devotion  to  the  common  welfare, 
in  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  task  they  are  called 
to  perform.  They  differ  in  temperament,  in  manner  of 
thought,  in  intellectual  equipment,  in  emotional  rear 
tion,  in  political  beliefs.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  good  deal  of  B 
radical,  Mr.  Hughes  emphatically  a  liberal  Mr.  Wilson 
is  ahead  of  his  party;  Mr.  Hughes  represents  the  best 
in  his  party.  Mr.  Hughes  lias  a  brilliant  legal  mind,  Mr. 
Wilson    has    a    broad   and   genial    philosophic    mind.    Mr 

Wilson  could  never  have  written  the  convincing  judi 

rial  opinions  of  Mr,  Justice   Hughes;    Mr.    lluehes  could. 


never  have  Written  the  charming  literary  essays  in  the 

volume  "Mere  Literature  " 

The  voter  is  fortunate  in  having  two  such  men  to 
choose  between.  But  the  good  fortune  carries  with  it  its 
perplexities.  The  choice  between  the  two  personalities  is 
not  easy. 

The  decision,  therefore,  must  largely  be  made  on 
other  grounds.  There  is  not  only  a  man  to  be  put  in  the 
White  House,  there  is  a  party  to  be  put  in  power,  there 
are  policies  to  be  adopted — and  there  is  a  presidential 
record  to  be  endorsed  or  disapproved.  The  President  has 
in  many  respects  made  a  splendid  record,  and  in  other 
respects  a  highly  debatable  record.  In  the  next  four 
months  it  will  be  vigorously  debated,  and  the  effect  of 
the  debate  will  largely  determine  the  result  in  Novem- 
ber. But  whichever  way  the  die  is  cast,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  find  themselves  with  a  high-minded, 
able,  hard-working  fighter  of  a  President  for  the  next 
four  years. 


THE  TERROR  OF  THE  SEA 

THE  shiver  that  has  passed  along  the  North  Atlantic 
_  coast  at  the  approach  of  a  school  of  sharks  is  so  out 
of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  that  it  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  revival  of  the  fears  which  haunted  the 
childhood  of  the  race.  It  has  been  so  long  since  man  has 
had  to  fight  the  carnivora  of  land  and  sea  that  they  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  supernatural  dreadfulness.  The 
bathing  beaches  are  deserted,  altho  the  deaths  every 
year  from  drowning  are  more  than  could  possibly  come 
from  sharks. 

Altho  the  sharks  caught  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  are 
all  of  the  common  blue  or  dusky  variety,  the  popular 
imagination  prefers  the  white  shark  and  revives  the 
legends  of  a  sea  monster  who,  having  once  tasted  human 
flesh,  becomes  henceforth  insatiate  for  it  as  the  drug 
fiend  for  cocaine. 

This  was  the  theme  chosen  by  Herman  Melville  for 
"Moby  Dick,"  the  mystical  romance  that  he  dedicated 
to  his  friend,  Hawthorne.  Melville  seems  to  have  known 
more  about  the  inside  of  a  whale  than  any  man  since 
Jonah,  and  Moby  Dick,  the  Great  White  Whale,  is  more 
than  a  symbol.  So  is  Ahab,  the  Nantucketer,  whose 
leg  Moby  Dick  bites  off.  But  Captain  Ahab  makes  him- 
self an  ivory  leg  of  the  polished  bone  of  a  sperm  whale's 
jaw,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  hunts  Moby  Dick  thru 
all  the  seven  seas. 

In  Barrie's  hands  the  sea-monster  becomes  a  croco- 
dile, and  the  limb  bitten  off  is  an  arm  instead  of  a  leg. 
The  crocodile  with  the  clock  in  his  stomach  appears  on 
the  scene  just  in  time  to  save  Peter  Pan  from  Captain 
Hook  and  his  pirates. 

Doubtless  the  papyri  o(  Egypt  and  the  clay  tablets  of 
Babylon  tell  the  same  story  in  their  own  fashion.  l*h« 
ancient  myths  are  a\atars  and  reappear  from  time  to 
time  in  strange  guises. 


DUCKING  UNDER  THE   BLOCKADE 

EVER'j  street  urchin  knows  that  the  best  w  a\  to 
dodge  a  policeman  is  to  di\e  between  bis  le.us  ami 
that  the  best  wa\  to  get  into  a  circus  tent  when  one 
hasn't    the  cash   or   wants   to   sa\e   it     ts   to  crawl   under 

the  edge  ^^'  'be  canvas    i'be  Germans  have  learned  this 
lesson,  as  the  appearance  o\'  the  "Deutachland"  In  B 
more  harbor  proves    rhej  have-carried  the  wai  Into  the 
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third  dimension  and  any  time  now  we  may  hear  that  a 
Zeppelin  merchantman  with  a  million  dollar  cargo  of 
dyes  and  drugs  has  landed  upon  Mount  Washington  or 
other  eyrie  port.  There  is  always  room  at  the  top — or 
the  bottom.  It  is  the  middle  way  that  is  most  dangerous. 
The  British  press  may  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
voyage  of  the  "Deutschland"  has  no  military  or  com- 
mercial importance,  but  it  is  evident  that  Captain  Konig 
and  his  crew  were  highly  delighted  at  the  way  they  had 
"come  it  over"  the  British  battleships  by  coming  over 
under  them. 

In  fact  the  development  of  the  submarine  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Frenchmen,  Americans, 
Irish  and  Germans  to  find  some  weapon  that  would 
shake  Britain's  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  The  first  time 
the  submarine  was  used  in  warfare  was  in  our  national 
natal  year,  1776,  when  the  "Turtle"  attacked  the  "Eagle" 
in  New  York  harbor.  The  "Turtle"  had  been  constructed 
by  David  Bushnell,  an  American  engineer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blowing  up  the  British  fleet,  but  when  she  got 
under  the  British  frigate  "Eagle"  she  could  not  stick 
the  torpedo  to  her  copper  bottom.  So  it  floated  off  and 
exploded  an  hour  later,  doing  no  harm  except  to  scare 
the  English  crew. 

Twenty  years  later  Robert  Fulton  was  in  Paris  try- 
ing to  get  a  contract  for  blowing  up  British  vessels  on 
commission  or  for  ferrying  a  French  army  across  the 
channel  under  water.  The  French  admiralty  rejected 
his  submarine  as  too  barbarous  and  inhuman  a  weapon 
to  be  used  in  civilized  warfare.  The  First  Consul,  Bona- 
parte, being  less  scrupulous  or  more  enterprizing, 
looked  with  favor  upon  Fulton  and  gave  him  10,000 
francs  for  experiments.  With  this  he  constructed  the 
"Nautilus,"  in  which  he  went  out  to  sea  and  blew  up  a 
hulk  in  the  harbor  of  Brest. 

In  our  Civil  War,  the  Southerners,  being  in  much  the 
same  fix  as  the  Germans  now,  made  many  efforts  to 
break  the  blockade  and  destroy  the  Northern  navy  by 
means  of  submarines. 

One     of     their     ineffectual     schemes     is     portrayed 
on     another    page.     This     invention,     by     Mr.     Anstilt 
or     Alstitt,     of     Alabama,     is     especially     interesting 
it    is    the    first    in    which    stearn     and     electricity 
were     used.     The     sketch     shows     two     cupolas.     The 
in    front   is   the   conning   tower.    The   one  toward 
the  stern  is  the  telescoped  smokestack.  Before  the  sub- 
marine could  dive  it  waa  ne<  •  pu1  out  the  fires 
and  pull  down  the  smoke-tack  and  cover  it  over,  so  she 
could  riot,  have  been  very  quick  in  getting  out  of  sight. 
Under  water  her  twin                       run  with  compre 
and  the  torpe<                fired  by  the  electric  current 
The   submarine   really   became   a    practical   machine 
n  -J.  P.  Holland,  of  Paterson,  New  Jer  ey,  gol   to 
k  in   1X77,  but  it  was  twenty-;         ears  before  the 
importance   oi  thi            weapon  of  warfare  was  ;" 
■  alized  by  the  admiralties  of  the  world,  in   1908 
published  two  large  volume    to  urge  England 
dopt.  the   submarine,  for,  at  he   .aid,  "We  all  know 
vish  is  to  plant  her  arm    corp    on  the 
■A  perfl.de  Albion  bul  our  superior  navy  bars  the 
The   French   at  thai    time   had    forty-five 

talking  oi  using  them,  as  Fulton  had 

ed  a  hundreo  , .    to  <  onvey  t  roop    to 

'land.  The  Belgian  pre      al  o  loicing  then  at 

■■  <•■  oi  thi  Britl  h    '•■■'  power. 


But  the  British  naval  authorities  rejoiced  at  the  folly 
of  the  French  in  wasting  their  money  on  such  chimerical 
schemes.  Vice  Admiral  Sir  William  Kennedy  voiced 
true  conservatism  when  he  said  in  1901:  "I  know  noth- 
ing about  submarine  boats  and  what's  more  don't  be- 
lieve in  them."  Thornycroft,  the  leading  British  builder 
of  torpedo-boats,  said  that  two  dimensions  were  good 
enough  for  him;  he  had  no  desire  to  soar  into  the  air, 
and  "if  I  ever  have  to  go  under  water  with  a  sub- 
marine boat  I  should  prefer  to  sit  outside  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  off  quickly  if  anything  went  wrong." 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz  also  was  skeptical  of  the  sub- 
marine in  those  days,  but  he  was  watching  the  French 
experiments  with  interest  and  five  years  later  Unter- 
seeboot  I  was  launched.  By  1914,  the  Germans 
were  ready  and  young  Otto  Weddigen  in  the  "U-9" 
sank  three  British  cruisers  within  an  hour  with  three 
shots  from  his  torpedo  tubes.  After  that  no  one  could 
question  the  importance  of  the  new  fighting  machine. 

The  German  submarine  has  come  to  be  regarded  with 
aversion  because  it  has  been  employed  in  sinking  pas- 
senger vessels  and  neutral  merchantmen,  but  our  remon- 
strances have  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  the  exploit  of  Cap- 
tain Konig  is  viewed  in  America  as  the  ingenious  in- 
fraction of  an  illegal  blockade.  The  "Deutschland"  is 
anchored  within  a  few  rods  from  where  Simon  Lake 
in  1897  first  went  under  water  in  the  "Argonaut." 
The  "Argonaut,"  as  its  name  implies,  was  designed 
to  retrieve  treasure  rather  than  to  destroy  it;  to  raise 
vessels,  not  to  sink  them.  The  "Deutschland"  also  is  a 
peaceful  boat,  tho  made  for  use  in  war,  so  Baltimore 
may  give  us  hope  that  this  marvelous  invention  to 
which  all  nations  have  contributed  may  in  the  future 
be  used  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  instead  of 
its  destruction. 


THE  ART  OF  KEEPING  COOL 

MANY  thousand  years  ago  Prometheus  or  some  sim- 
ple savage  who  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
rub  sticks  together  discovered  the  means  of  keeping 
warm  in  cool  weather.  It  is  only  recently  that  mankind 
has  discovered  the  means  of  keeping  cool  in  warm 
weather,  and  America  has  been  the  chief  contributor 
to  this  the  latest  of  the  fine  arts.  The  American  system 
of  internal  refrigeration  by  the  use  of  iced  drinks  and 

ream,  and  the  American  system  of  atmospheric  cir- 
culation by  the  use  of  the  electric  fan,  have  made  it 
possible  to  be  comfortable  in  summer  just  as  the  Amer- 

Stove  and  steam  heating  systems  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  heal,  a  whole  house  comfortably  in  winter.  The 
'lishman  still  sticks  to  his  ineffectual  fireplace  in  the 
north  and  his  ineffectual  punka  in  the  south,  but  the 
American  methods  of  regulating  temperature  are  grad- 
ually making  their  way  around  the  world. 

The  principle  of  these  heal  reducing  devices  is  simple 
altho  the  means  of  applying  it  are  various.  The  human 
body  has  to  he  kept  pretty  closely  to  a  fixed  temperature, 
!)rt.o'  I''.  A  few  deg Tee.",  ahove  or  below  means  disease 
and  death  in  the  lone  run.  Now  the  human  body,  like  all 
other  machines,  has  to  have  a  continuous  stream  of 
I  nergy  running  thru  H  in  order  to  keep  coin)'.  We  lake 
in  this  energy  in  the  form  of  food  and  Oxygen  and  we 
K  I    it    lot-  the   mo., I    pari    in   Hie   form  of  heal.  The   11  r    I 

pari  of  the  process,  the  income  of  energy,  we  are  fully 
conscious  of.  We  i-oi  quite  crosi  m  we  do  not  gel  bur 
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BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

r ///.'  Independent  aims  to  present  fully,  frankly 
and  fairly  both  sides  of  the  (/real  questions 
of  the  dan. 
In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  we  shall  publish 
during  the  presidential  campaign  a  parallel  series 
of  articles  from  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
points  of  view.  The  Democratic  position  mill  be 
presented  by 

NORMAN  HAPGOOD, 
Former  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Republican  side  will  be  set  forth  by 
JACOB  GOV  LI)  SCHURMAN, 
President  of  Cornell  University. 

Both  writers  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
respective  presidential  candidates;  both  believe 
firmly  in  the  principles  and  policies  which  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  respectively  uphold.  Both 
will  have  exceptional  opportunities  to  obtain  at 
first  hand  the  views  of  the  candidates  as  they  are 
brought  out  during  the  campaign.  The  Inde- 
pendent congratulates  its  readers  and  itself  on  be- 
ing able  to  render  them  this  important  service  at 
this  critical  period  in  American  political  life. 


i    mi    time,    ami    we 
^et  quite  excited  if  anj 

One   shuts   off   <>ur   wind. 

But  the  Becond  part  of 
the  process,  the  outgo 
of  energy,  proceeds  bo 
u  thai  we  do  not 
have  to  worrj  about  it 
except  when  t  tie  weather 
is  cold  and  we  lose  heal 
too  fast,  or  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  we 

heat    too   slowly. 
Heat  Rows  from  a  hot 
place  to  a  cold  place  just 

as  water  flows  from  a 
high  place  to  a  low  place, 
and  like  water  it  flows 
the  faster  the  greater  the 
difference  between  the 
two  levels.  So  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air 
climbs  toward  98°  the 
radiation  of  heat  from 
the  skin  slows  up,  and 
when  it  passes  that  point 
the  heat  flows  in  instead 
of  out.  If  the  mill  race  is 
dammed  up  until  the 
water  is  as  high  as  it  is 
in  the  pond  the  wheel 
stops  running.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  our  waste  heat,  a 
hundred  calories  or  more  an  hour,  and  if  we  cannot  run 
it  off  by  radiation  we  must  use  some  other  means. 

The  other  means  is  evaporation.  That  takes  up  a  lot 
of  heat.  Put  a  pint  of'  ice  water  over  a  stove  and  see  how 
much  it  takes  to  drive  it  all  off  in  the  form  of  steam. 
If  you  drink  the  pint  of  ice  water  and  let  it  evaporate 
it  takes  just  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  away  from 
you  as  it  did  from  the  fire.  And  it  does  not  take  long  to 
dispose  of  a  pint  of  water  in  this  way  when  the  weather 
is  such  as  we  are  having  now. 

But  here  again  we  run  up  against  another  difficulty. 
Suppose  the  air  has  all  the  water  it  can  take  up.  Then 
we  cannot  evaporate  any  water  from  the  skin  and  so 
cannot  lose  any  heat  in  that  way. 

If  then  the  air  is  at  98°  or  over  and  has  a  humidity  of 
100°  or  near  it,  all  we  can  do  is  sit  and  sizzle.  Our  inter- 
nal temperature  will  rise  from  "blood  heat"  to  "fever 
heat"  and  above  until  we  perish  like  those  poor  things  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  They  did  not  die  from  car- 
bonic acid  poisoning,  as  we  used  to  be  told.  Probably 
there  was  oxygen  enough  to  go  around  in  their  prison. 
They  just  boiled  over  because  they  could  not  run  off 
their  surplus  heat. 

Fortunately  for  us  these  two  conditions  rarely  occur, 
so  we  usually  can  get  relief  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises  it  can  take  up  more 
moisture,  so.  it  is  rarely  saturated  when  it  is  hot.  A  per- 
son can  stand  110°  or  120°  in  an  Arizona  desert  where 
the  air  is  dry  if  he  can  get  water  enough  to  keep  his 
steam  up.  But  down  here  on  the  seacoast  where  the  air 
may   vet   all  the  water  it   can  hold   from  sea  or  rain,   we 

feel  very  uncomfortable  when  the  mercury  goes  over  88  , 

A  man   is  as  cool  as  he  feels,  and  a  thermometer  can 


not  tell  him  that.  A  wet 
liull)  thermometer  is  bet- 
lei-  because  a  man  is 
constructed  more  like  a 
wet  bulb  thermometer 
than  like  a  dry  hull)  ther- 
mometer. The  new  Kata 
thermometer,  which 
combines  the  wet  and 
drj  bulb,  is  better  than 
either,  but  more  bother- 
some to  handle.  What 
we  want  to  measure  is 
not  how  much  heat  we 
have,  but  how  fast  we 
are  losing  it.  Heat  is 
like  money ;  to  be  happy 
we  must  spend  it  at  the 
proper  rate.  The  miser 
is  miserable. 

One  other  point  is  to 
be  noticed  and  that  is 
one  the  importance  of 
which  has  only  recently 
been  realized.  The  air 
with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned is  not  the  air  of 
the  meteorological  sta- 
tion or  even  the  air  of 
the  room  we  are  in,  but 
the  air  that  touches  us. 
Now  air  that  stays  in  contact  with  the  skin  tends  to 
become  like  the  skin,  that  is,  to  assume  the  body  tem- 
perature and  to  become  saturated  with  moisture.  When 
it  gets  in  that  condition  we  are  plunged  into  a  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  all  our  own.  We  can  only  get  out  of 
it  by  removing  the  layer  of  stagnant  air  that  covers  the 
skin.  If  no  kind  breeze  will  do  this  for  us  we  can  fan 
ourselves  or  let  electricity  do  it  for  us.  It  has  been 
found  by  the  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  ventila- 
tion carried  on  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  circulation 
of  the  air  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  art  of 
keeping  cool.  People  confined  in  a  room  can  stand  an 
astonishing  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a  high  degree 
of  temperature  and  humidity  if  the  air  is  kept  in  circu- 
lation. What  we  call  "bad  air"  is  mostly  stagnant  air. 


OUR  SOULFUL  CORPORATIONS 

OUR  railroads  are  beginning  to  undertake  the  "up- 
lift" business.  Some  are  conducting  model  farms. 
Some  are  going  into  "stations  beautiful."  Some  are  go- 
ing out  of  politics.  Some  are  cultivating  politeness  in 
their  employees. 

Now  come  two  railroads — the  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hart  fori!  with  a 
campaign  to  impress  automobilists  with  the  utter  sense- 
lessness of  attempting  to  cross  a  railroad  track  ahead  o( 

a  flying  express.  In  I9ir>  L086  Uvea  ware  needless^ 

in  grade  crossing  accidents  from  this  cause  alone. 

Thus,    if    this    "public    be    pleased"    polic)     is    to    take 
the  place  ^\'  the  old  "public  be  damned"  policy,  we  ma> 
eventually    expect    the   railroads   to  tackle  the  paramount 
problem  ^\'  running   then    trains   according    to   the  time 

table.  But  perhaps  this  Is  expecting  too  much 


■ 
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The   Battle  of 
the  Somme 


week*!     narrative 

left  the  French  con- 
siderably in  ad\  ance  of 
This  week  the  French  have 
been  comparatively  inactive,  while  the 
British  are  catching  up  with  them. 
Their  efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed 
toward  driving  out  the  Germans  from 
the  corner  they  have  hitherto  held 
about  Contalmaison.  Here  there  are 
two  villages  of  the  same  name.  Bazen- 
tin-le-Grand  and  Bazentin-le-Petit,  of 
which  the  Big  Bazentin  is  the  further 
south.  To  the  east  of  these  is  Long- 
ueval,  ami  to  the  west  is  Pozieres.  All 
iif  these  villages  have  been  taken  by 
the  British,  giving  them  a  gain  of 
about  a  mile  on  a  four  mile  front  and 
straightening  out  the  angle  that  indent- 
ed their  line.  In  clearing  up  the  coun- 
try north  of  Bazentin  the  British  were 
able  to  use  a  squadron  of  their  dragoon 
guards,  which  shows  how  their  new  of- 
fensive has  loosened  up  the  fighting, 
for  it  has  not  been  possible  to  employ 
cavalry  as  such  since  trench  warfare 
was  established  in  this  region  in  the 
fall  of  1914. 

The  British  were  not  able  to  hold  all 
of  the  ground  gained  by  their  first 
swift  drive  to  the  east.  The  counter- 
attacks of  the  Germans  drove  them  out 
of  the  Mametz  and  Trones  woods,  ex- 
cept for  one  party  of  the  Royal  West 
Kent  regiment,  who  held  out  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bois  des  Trones 
for  forty-eight  hours,  altho  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  British  troops. 
Both  these  woods,  however,  were  re- 
conquered in  the  course  of  the  week 
and  the  British  have  pushed  beyond 
them  to  the  third  German  line.  The 
British  report  the  capture  of  ten 
thousand  prisoners  in  their  two  weeks' 
offensive  north  of  the  Somme. 

South  of  the  Somme  the  French  have 
pushed  their  line  eastward  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Biaches,  just  across  the  river 
from  Peronne,  only  two  miles  away. 
They  have  also  captured  Hill  97  near- 
by,   which    is    the   highest    promontory 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  id  Russians  cross  the  Stokhold 
River.  General  Smuts  takes  Tauga, 
seaport  of  German  East  Africa. 

July  II — British  regain  Trones  wood, 
uear  Somme.  (JermanB  closing  in 
mi  Fort  Souville,  near  Verdun. 

July  12 — British  regain  Mametz 
wood,  Somme  region.  Italians  push 
back  Austria  ns  toward  Trentino, 

July  11 — Martial  law  declared  in 
Spain  because  of  railroad  strike. 
Arabs  seize   Mecca    forts. 

July  1  'i  British  take  villages  of 
Bazentin  and  Longueval.  Heavy  tir- 
ing  on    Belgian    front. 

July  15 — British  take  2000  prisoners 
and  village  of  Poziferes.  Russians 
take  Baiburt,  between  Erzerum  and 
Trebizond. 

July  16 — German  counter-attacks 
upon  Russians  on  Stokhold.  Por- 
tuguese army  equipt  to  aid  Allies. 


in  this  vicinity  and  commands  the 
Somme  valley  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  Germans  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  regain  Biaches  by  an  in- 
fantry charge  under  cover  of  a  fog, 
but  the  French  drove  them  out  with 
the  bayonet. 

The  Anglo-French  offensive  on  the 
Somme  has  not  removed  the  pressure 
on  the  Meuse.  The  Germans  continue 
their  efforts  to  take  Verdun  and  have 
made  some  progress  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Meuse  near  Fleury  and  Souville. 
In  these  operations  they  have  taken 
during  the  week  fifty-six  officers  and 
2349  men. 

The  strategy  of  the 
eastern  theater  of  war 
is,  like  the  western, 
mostly  a  struggle  for  railroads.  This  is 
especially  important  in  Russia,  where 
the  distances  are  so  great  and  the  rail- 
roads are  so  few.  The  conflict  is  now 
over  the  north  and  south  railroad  con- 
necting the  fortress  of  Brest-Litovsk 
with  the  city  of  Lemberg.  Near  the 
middle  of  this  line  is  the  city  of  Kovel, 
against  which  the  Russians  are  direct- 
ing their  main  attack,  for  if  they  cap- 
ture it,  it  is  likely  to  give  them  both 
Lembei-g  and  Brest-Litovsk  and  force 
the  Germans  to  retire  to  the  next  line 


The  Defense 
of  Kovel 


of  railroad,  that  which  runs  thru 
Lublin,  some  seventy  miles  west  of 
Kovel. 

General  Brusiloff  has  entrusted  the 
advance  toward  Kovel  to  General  Kale- 
dines,  in  command  of  the  left  wing- 
south  of  the  railroad  to  Kovel,  and 
General  Lesch,  in  command  of  the 
right  wing,  north  of  this  railroad.  First 
the  left  wing  moved  forward  from  the 
Styr  to  the  Stokhold  River.  The  Ger- 
mans made  a  desperate  effort  to  hold 
back  the  Russian  right  on  the  Styr 
River,  but  failed,  and  it  came  forward 
with  a  rush  to  the  Stokhold  and  even 
crost  it,  thanks  to  the  courage  of 
Colonel  Kautseroff,  of  the  Pavlograd 
regiment,  who  at  the  head  of  his  ad- 
vance guard  dashed  forward  across  the 
bridge  which  the  retreating  Germans 
had  set  on  fire.  Now  the  Germans  are 
trying  hard  to  dislodge  them  from  the 
western  side  of  the  Stokhold,  for  this 
river  forms  the  last  natural  barrier  in 
front  of  Kovel,  twenty  miles  west.  So 
far.  General  von  Linsingen  has  been 
successful,  holding  the  Russians  in 
check  at  the  Stokhold  River  by  dint  of 
hard  fighting. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians 
is  due  in  part  to  armored  motor  cars 
driven  by  British  and  Belgians  trans- 
ferred from  the  western  front.  But  in 
part  also  it  is  due  to  a  new  form  of 
tactics  in  which  the  famous  Cossack 
cavalry  are  employed.  It  is  an  unpre- 
cedented and  disconcerting  spectacle 
to  the  Germans  to  see  their  concrete 
trenches  and  concealed  batteries  car- 
ried by  a  headlong  charge  of  horsemen 
in  the  face  of  their  rapid-fire  guns. 
When  there  is  a  wide  open  space  to 
cross  exposed  to  German  fire  the  Cos- 
sacks gallop  forward  as  far  as  possible, 
then  stop  their  horses  and  make  them 
lie  down,  as  they  are  trained  to  do 
at  command.  While  the  Cossacks,  using 
their  horses  as  breastworks,  keep  up  a 
rifle  fire  at  the  trenches,  the  Russian 
infantry  run  up  to  them  and  then 
charge  the  entrenchments  beyond. 
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According  to  the  Petrograd  War 
Office,  General  Brusiloff  has  captured 
5620  officers  and  266,000  men,  as  well 
as  312  cannon  and  866  machine  guns, 
between  June  1  and  July  12. 

The  Voyage  of  the    The  German  press 

«t^  ,  ,      ,„        1S    hilarious    over 

Deutschland  the  success  of  the 

first  commercial  submarine  in  reaching 
Baltimore  and  declares  that  it  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  navigation 
like  the  first  steamship  that  crost  the 
Atlantic.  The  British  admit  the  clever- 
ness of  the  feat  but  say  that  it  is  of 
no  importance  since  such  a  vessel 
would  be  useless  in  time  of  peace  and 
the  small  cargoes  it  could  carry  would 
not  relieve  Germany  from  the  pressure 
of  the  blockade.  A  second  submarine, 
the  "Bremen,"  is  said  to  be  coming 
shortly  and  others  are  building  so  a 
regular  service  may  be  established. 

The  undertaking  was   launched   last 
fall  by  Paul  Lohmann,  president  of  the 
Bremen    Chamber    of    Commerce,    who 
put    up    |125,000    and    persuaded    the 
North     German     Lloyd     and     Deutsche 
Bank   to  make    up   the   balance  of   the 
$500,000  capital  Deeded  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  the   Ocean    Shipping  Company 
-.tart  its  submarine  line. 
The  "Deutschland"  ha     been   thoroly 
trched    by    the    U.    8.    Treasury    in- 
CtOTS    and    by    three    submarine    ex- 
perts of  the  navy  and   they   pronoun'-. • 
hf  r  unmistakably  a  merchantman.  She 
has  no  torpedoes  or  torpedo  tubes  and 
i  not.  even  cany  the  li^ht,  rapid-fire 
guns  allowed  for  defensive  purposes  on 
commercial  vessels.    The  only  weapon  . 
found  abroad  were  the  revolvers  of  the 
It     seems     then     that     the 
"Deutschland"  titled    to    all    the 

pr.  of  a  merchant  and  is 

free  to  come  and  go  whenever  she  lit 
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man  submarines,  is  provided  with  a 
phonograph  and  a  library.  Grieg's 
"Peer  Gynt"  suite  was,  according  to 
Captain  Konig,  the  favorite  music,  and 
Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte  and  W.  W. 
Jacobs  were  the  favorite  authors. 

The  Diesel  engines  consumed  only 
85  gallons  of  fuel  oil  in  making  the 
3800  miles.  The  "Deutschland"  car- 
ried over  about  750  tons  of  dyestuffs 
and  fine  chemicals  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars, and,  since  these  are  light,  300 
tons  of  iron  ballast.  She  will  take  back 
nickel  in  place  of  the  ballast  and  crude 
rubber  in  place  of  the  aniline  dyes. 


The  Declaration 


The   British   and 


French  governments 
of  London  have  announced  that 

they  will  no  longer  pay  any  regard 
to  the  Declaration  of  London.  This 
destroys  the  last  vestige  of  the  code 
drawn  up  in  1909  under  the  authority 
of  the  Hague  Conference  to  regulate 
commerce  in  wartime.  It  was  signed  by 
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the  representatives  of  the  nine  leading 
naval  powers  and  was  regarded  as  the 
best  formulation  of  international  law. 

The  United  States  ratified  it  in 
1912,  but  in  England,  tho  it  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  chief  op- 
position to  it  in  England  then  was  be- 
cause it  was  feared  that  it  would  limit 
the  sea  power  of  Great  Britain  and 
enable  her  enemies  to  cut  off  her  food 
supply.  The  Declaration  specified  cer- 
tain articles  such  as  food  for  civilians, 
medicines,  cotton,  rubber  and  soap, 
should  never  be  contraband,  and  it  re- 
quired that  a  blockade  to  be  binding 
"must  be  maintained  by  a  force  suffi- 
cient really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
enemy's  coast  line,"  and  it  prohibited 
the  capture  of  neutral  vessels  bound  to 
neutral  ports. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
United  States  asked  the  belligerents  to 
agree  to  abide  by  the  Declaration  of 
London,  but  could  not  get  them  to 
agree  to  it.  The  British  Government 
announced  that  it  would  hold  to  it  in 
part,  but  has  renounced  one  provision 
after  another  by  Orders-in-Council.  In 
particular,  the  British  Government  has 
made  all  commerce  with  Germany  con- 
traband, even  tho  carried  in  neutral 
vessels  between  neutral  ports,  has  ap- 
plied and  extended  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyage,  and  claims  the  rights 
of  a  blockade  altho  it  has  no  control 
over  the  Baltic  coast  of  Germany. 

Accord  ing  to  the  new  Ordor-in- 
Council,  Great  Britain  will  henceforth 
proceed. u nder  the  following  rules: 

First     The   hostile   destination    required 
for  the  condemnati if  contraband   arti- 
cles shall    l"'   presumed   to  exist    until    the 
contrary   is  shown    if  the   goods   are  eon 
signed    I"   or    for    an    enemy    authority    or 

agent    of  on   enemy   shite,  or   t '   for  it 

person  In  the  territory  belonging  to  or 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  to  or  for  a  per 
who  during  the  present  hostilities  hat 
forwarded  contraband  goods  to  an  cuemj 
authority  or  agent  of  an  enemy  state,  or 
to  or   tor  .i   person   In   territory   belonging 

to   or   occupied   by    tl nemy,   or    If   tho 

goods  arc  consigned  "to  order,"  or  If  the 
hip's  papers  do  not  show  who  is  the  real 
con  Ig i   i he  goods, 

Serninl  The  principle  >f  continuous 
royage    rn     ultimate    destination    shall    be 

applicable  hot h  in  i.i  '     oi  i rabn nd  and 
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traband   with   papers   Indicating  a   neutral 
destination     which,     notwithstanding     the 
destination  shown  on  the  papers,  proceeds 
ti>  an  enemy   port,  shall   l"'  liable  to  cap 
ture   and   condemnation    If  she   is  encoun 
[  befoi  e  the  end  ol  her  nexl  \«\  an<i. 
lumiii     A    vessel    carrying    contraband 
shall   be  liable  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion if  the  contraband,   reckoned  either  by 
value,    weight,    volume    or    freight,    forma 
more  than  half  the  cargo. 

A    new   factor   has   en- 


The  Arabian 
Rebellion 


tered  into  the  war  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Arabs 
against  Turkish  rule.  The  Grand  Sherif 
of  Mecca,  who  as  a  descendant  of  Mo- 
hammed and  guardian  of  his  birthplace 
occupies  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
Moslem  world,  has  headed  a  movement 
for  Arabian  independence  and  has 
gained  possession  of  Jedda,  the  sea- 
port of  Mecca,  and  the  holy  city  of 
Medina,  to  which  the  Prophet  fled  and 
where  he  was  buried.  The  capture  of 
Jedda  and  other  ports  on  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  north  and  south  of  it  will  per- 
mit pilgrims  to  reach  the  Holy  Cities 
without  interference  by  the  Turks. 
The  Moslems  from  the  British  Empire 
have  hardly  been  able  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage since  the  war  began,  for  the 
Hedjaz  railroad  from  Damascus  to 
Medina  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Turks.  This  railroad  passes  by  the 
Egyptian  frontier  and  has  been  used 
for  the  transportation  of  the  German 
and  Turkish  troops  from  Constan- 
tinople for  the  attacks  on  the  Suez 
Canal.  If  the  Arabs  are  able  to  advance 
from  Medina  northward  along  this 
railroad  they  will  take  the  Turks  in 
the  rear  and  relieve  Egypt  of  the 
threatened  invasion.  The  Marquis  of 
Crewe  admitted  in  Parliament  that  the 
Arabian  rising  was  no  surprise  to  the 
British  Government  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  movement  received 
more  than  mere  sympathy  from  the 
British  side. 

The  Arabs  have  never  been  content. 
to  see  the  supremacy  of  Islam  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  they 
have  resented  and  resisted  the  efforts 


made  since  the  revolution  by  the 
Young  Turks  to  Ottomanise  Arabia  by 

imposing  the  Turkish  language  as  well 
as  the  Turkish  rule.  Now  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  virtually  the  rulers  of 
Turkey  the  Arabs  have  good  reason 
for  regarding  Constantinople  as  having 
lost  its  claim  to  Mohammedan  alle- 
giance. The  severity  recently  shown  by 
the  Turks  and  Germans  in  Syria  has 
further  alienated  them.  But  the  Arab 
tribes  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
unite  in  any  persistent  warfare 
against  the  Turks  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
even  now  they  will  offer  any  formidable 
resistance. 

Unless     new     diffi- 
Our  Agreement        culties      arisGi      at 

with  Carranza  pregent    unforeseen 

by  either  nation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
United  States  will  not  intervene  fur- 
ther in  Mexico  except  thru  agreement 
with  the  de  facto  government.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  understood  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  plan  of  General  Carranza 
for  a  joint  commission  to  adjust  all 
differences  now  existing  between  the 
two  governments.  It  is  believed  that 
if  the  Carranza  government  can  give 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  American  border  will  here- 
after be  secure  from  invasion,  General 
Pershing's  forces  will  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  Mexico.  The  commis- 
sion plan  of  settling  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties arising  between  the  American 
and  the  Mexican  governments  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1848,  the  treaty  which  Presi- 
ident  Wilson  has  recently  declared 
would  never  be  regarded  under  his  ad- 
ministration as  a  mere  "scrap  of 
paper."  Any  renewal  of  trouble  along 
the  frontier  will,  of  course,  put  an  end 
to  the  agreement. 

As  a  result  of  the  renewed  feeling 
of  mutual  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  American  and  Mexican  authorities, 
the  shipment  of  foodstuffs  into  Mexico 
has    been    renewed.    Altho    food    and 
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clothing  can  now  be  imported  into 
Mexico  without  restriction,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  thought  it  best  to 
retain  for  the  present  the  existing  em- 
bargo upon  munitions  of  war.  There 
have  been  disquieting  rumors  that  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  authori- 
ties arms  and  ammunition  have  been 
smuggled  across  the  border  to  Villista 
rebels.  The  Mexican  Northwestern 
Railroad  has  again  been  opened  for  the 
shipment  of  supplies  to  the  American 
forces  in  Mexico. 

General  Carranza  has  announced 
that  there  will  be  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  Mexico  as  soon  as  the  country 
has  been  completely  pacified.  At  that 
time,  he  adds,  a  law  of  amnesty  will 
be  promulgated  so  that  all  Mexicans 
who  have  left  their  country  for  polit- 
ical reasons  may  return  to  their  homes. 
Before  the  de  facto  government  will 
give  place  to  a  regularly  constituted 
government,  however,  all  rebellion 
must  be  put  down  and  the  political  re- 
forms advocated  by  the  Constitution- 
alists must  be  in  effect.  Ambassador 
Designate  Arredondo  and  General  Tre- 
vino  himself  have  both  issued  state- 
ments denying  that  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  rumor  that  General  Trevino  has 
gone  over  to  the  Villistas. 

The  de  facto  government  has  re- 
pudiated any  responsibility  for  the 
various  Mexican  delegations,  such  as 
the  recent  Washington  conference  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  and  the  la- 
bor leaders  who  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  have  attempted  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility'to  find  a  way  to  avert  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Says  Mr.  Arredondo: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Mexico 
City,  stating  that  on  June  ."!1  last  he  made 
a  public  declaration  to  the  effect  that  sev- 
eral committees  of  private  institutions  and 
organizations  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  confer  with  other  com- 
mittees, also  composed  of  private  persons, 
bear  no  commission  from  the  Mexican 
Government  to  deal  with  matters  of  an 
international  character,  either  officially  or 
unofficially,  and  that  today  he  renews  the 
statement  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
pletely understood  in  the  United  States 
that  these  persons  are  acting  purely  on 
their  own  initiative,  and  without  any  offi 
eml  power  to  represent  the  Government  of 
Mexico. 

The  rebel  forces  now 
The  Civil  War      so    .wthv     in    south. 

in  Mexico  ern     chihuahua     luivo 

not  as  yet  succeeded  in  seriously  shak- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  de  facto  go\ 
eminent  except  in  a  very  limited  area 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Carratu'.ista 
regulars  have  been  equally  unable  to 
crush  the  rebellion.  On  July  I  I  Villis- 
tas attacked  the  Carraiia  garrisons  at 
Rosario  and  ParraJ,  but  were  beaten 
off.  General  Controras  is  the  nominal 
leader  o(  the  rebellion  in  Chihuahua. 
but    the     convict  ion     has     gTOWD     DP 

strongly  every  day   that   Villa  himself 
has  been  actively   directing  operations 

there.    On    the    following    day     lighting 
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On  Friday,  July  14,  it  was  learned 
at  El  Paso  that  an  army  of  8000  Vil- 
listas  had  entered  Parral,  looted  the 
city,  and  advanced  to  attack  Santa  Ro- 
salia, an  important  mining  center.  The 
Villista  army  grows  daily  by  the  vol- 
untary or  enforced  adhesion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  conquered  territory  and  by 
desertions  from  the  Carranzista  forces. 
The  military  authorities  of  the  de  facto 
government  express  no  alarm  at  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  and  claim  that 
they  hold  the  Villistas  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  about  150,000  men.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  evident  that  if  Villa 
or  any  of  his  generals  should  arrive 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Amer- 
ican border  there  would  be  a  repetition 
of  the  Columbus  raid  and  the  political 
position  of  the  Mexican  Government 
would  again  be  extremely  delicate. 

•D  t  The      Administration's 

Paying  for  ,  ...  ... 

_.  ,  revenue       bill,       which 

Preparedness  pagsed     the     House     of 

Representatives  on  July  10  by  a  vote 
of  240  to  140,  is  designed  to  raise  a 
sum  of  $197,000,000.  The  measure  in- 
creases the  tax  on  incomes,  institutes 
a  federal  inheritance  tax  and  places 
a  special  tax  on  the  net  profit  of 
war  munitions  manufacturers.  It  also 
creates  a  tariff  commission  composed 
of  five  members,  no  more  than  three  to 
be  of  the  same  party,  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  international  trade  and 
recommend  changes  in  tariffs.  Several 
important  amendments  were  made 
against  the  wish  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  before  it  was  finally  passed.  The 
most  important  of  these  eliminated  the 
proposed  levy  of  one  dollar  on  every 
thousand  of  bank  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits.  Thirty-four  Repub- 
licans and  five  Progressives  voted  with 
the  Democrats  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill,  now 
before  the  Senate,  provides  for  an  ex- 
penditure within  three  years  of  $588,- 
180,575.  The  cost  of  new  construction 
in  1917  will  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred  and  ten  million  dollars.  The 
'.liest  item  in  this  building  program 
is  that,  of  four  battleships  and  four 
battle-cruisers  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
coming  year.  The  Senate  committee 
recommended1  a  peace  strength  in  the 
navy  of  74,700  men,  which  the  Presi- 
dent might  recruit  to  87,000  in  an 
<  nv  The   leff  important,  sections 

of    the    navy    bill     have    already    been 
upon  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  a  full  debate  in  the  Senate  upon 

the    DOTCl    features   of   the    program    of 
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THE     ANGLO-FRENCH     ADVANCE 

The   British   are    striking   toward    Bapaume   and   the    French   toward    Peronne,    the    railroad    centers 

which   feed   the   German    front.    If   these   are  taken    the   Germans    will   be   forced   to    fall   back   upon 

their  second   line  of  railroads  or  be  cut  off  from   their  source  of  supplies.   The   shaded   area  shows 

the   ground   gained   by   the    French   and    British    in    the   first   two   weeks   of   their   offensive 


Rockefeller  Institute  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  provided  a  staff 
of  fifty  persons,  including  twelve  phy- 
sicians, for  the  purpose  of  examining 
children  whose  parents  intend  taking 
them  out  of  New  York  City  and  issuing 
health  certificates  to  those  who  are 
free  from  the  disease.  No  one  is  re- 
quired to  apply  for  a  certificate,  but 
the  examining  officials  have  the  power 
to  detain  any  one  whom  they  may  sus- 
pect, as  being  a  possible  carrier  of  the 
disease.  Children  in  the  "danger  spots" 
of  New  York  City  and  a  few  New  Jer- 
sey towns  are  still  under  a  partial 
quarantine  and  are  excluded  from  li- 
braries, theaters  and  other  pub 
places  where  the  epidemic  might 
pread.  The  total  number  of  reported 
ca  1  up  to  the  pr<  ien1  time  is  about 
two  thousand  and  the  number  of 
deaths   nearly    four   hundred.    Wherever 

possible,  tie-  cuei  arc  treated  in  the 
ho  pitalf. 
The  Rod  '  ieii<-r  Foundal ion  has  ad- 
nced  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  th  epidemic.  The 
money  will  be  spent  in  the  employment 
of  piiy  tician  and  nui  1  1  to  watch  m 
pected  and   to  maintain   b    rigid 

quarantine    wh<  r<  1  he    presence    of 

the  di ■:.<  bm   I    certaii     \.t  the  tame  1  ime 
the    Rockefellei    Institute     1     pu  1  a 
t  he  theorel  ical  si  ody  of  •  hi     lib  J  eel  an 
der  the    Igoroui  dlrccf  ion  oi  Dr.  Simon 


Flexntr.  Poliomyelitis  (infant  paraly- 
sis) is  now  traced  to  a  specific  germ 
which  is  so  extremely  minute  that  for 
a  long  time  it  defied  detection.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  however,  before 
physicians  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  outbreaks  of  infantile  paralysis  as 
successfully  as  they  now  handle  epi- 
demics of  more  familiar  infectious  dis- 
eases. But,  while  the  death  rate  of 
the  paralysis  sufferers  remains  high  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  medical  sci- 
ence, prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  it  is  well  understood  that  strict  at- 
tention to  public  and  private  cleanli- 
ness reduces  the  danger  of  an  outbreak 
very  greatly.  Indeed  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  present  sanitary  propaganda 
in  the  slums  of  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere 
will  save  more  lives  this  summer  than 
the  whole  course  of  the  epidemic  has 
taken,  for  it  will  lessen  the  death  rale 
from     all     Of     the     numerous     diseases 

that  spread  thru  carelessness  and  dirt. 

A   „  John    Ilessin    Clarke. 

A   Successor  to      ,.  .    ,.   .  .     . 

federal    district    judge 
Justice   Hughes     of    |h(.    „,„,,„.,.„    dig. 

1  rict  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  by  Pr<  si 
dent    \\  ii  .mi  on    Friday  to  lill  the  va 
cancy    on    the    Supreme    I  lourt    bi  nch 
.  an  ied  by  1  he  resig na  1  Ion  of  Associate 
.lu, 1  ice  •  harles  Evans  1 1  aghes,  Repub 
lican    candidate     for    the     presidency. 
The  S<  nate  is  understood  to  be  favoi 
able  to  1  he  appoint menl  and  [\  Is  quiti 
unlikely    thai    there   will   be  any   luch 
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itest  over  the  new  nominee  a^  there 
the   recenl    appointment   of 
v    tociate  J  u  itice  Brandeis. 

Judge  Clarke  is  a  Democrat  of  the 
m\ e  wing  of  the  party.  He  » 
born  at   Lisbon]  Ohio,  Septembei    is, 
L867,  He  graduated  from  the  Western 

erve  University  in  1ST?  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  the  follow- 
ing  year.  Until  bis  appointment  as  dis- 
trict judge  in  L914  he  practised  law. 
Altho  he  has  acted  as  railroad  counsel, 
Judge  Clarke  is  regarded  as  a  radical 
because  of  his  intimate  association 
with  the  late  Tom  Johnson  of  Cleve- 
land and  his  contest  against  .Mark 
Hanna  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
L90S.  During  his  campaign  for  the 
Senate  he  advocated  a  two-cent  rail- 
road passenger  rate  law. 

One-third  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  has  now  been  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  His  first  nominee  was  At- 
torney General  McReynolds,  his  second 
was  Judge  Brandeis,  his  third  Judge 
Clarke.  All  three  of  the  men  selected 
by  the  President  are  of  his  own  party 
and  all  of  them  in  harmony  with  his 
personal  views  on  public  questions 
likely  to  come  before  the  court.  The 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
is  still,  however,  Republican  in  pol- 
itics. 

Corralling  the      ™e    greater    part    of 
_   ,.  „ .  the    Progressive    party 

Bull  Moose        has    already    followed 

the  advice  of  the  national  committee  and 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
Republicans  regard  the  reunion  of  the 
two  parties  as  complete  and  have  re- 
warded their  Progressive  allies  by  as- 
signing them  six  places  on  their  na- 
tional campaign  committee.  At  the  of- 
ficial notification  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency  both 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Professor  Taft 
are  expected  to  be  present.   The   local 


organisations  in  Beveral  states  have, 
however,  declined  to  be  ruled  by  the 
action  of  the  national  leaders.  In  New 
Jersey  the  state  committee  rejected  an 
endorsement  of  the  Republican  candi- 
dates by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five.  The 
Southern  Progressives  are  the  most 
averse  to  the  party  merger,  for  the 
majority  of  them  were  never  in  the  Re- 
publican party  ami  their  chief  object 
in  supporting  the  new  movement  in 
1912  was  to  create  a  rival  organization 
to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  states 
where  the  Republican  vote  is  incon- 
siderable. 

John  M.  Parker,  Progressive  nomi- 
nee for  Vice-President,  is  the  leader  of 
a  group  of  irreconcilables  who  wish  to 
maintain  the  continued  existence  of  a 
third  party.  He  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
new  convention  for  the  fifth  of  August 
to  nominate  an  independent  ticket.  In 
his  statement,  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  Progressives  should  repudiate 
the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Hughes,  he 
says: 

Earnest,  patriotic  and  able  men  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  worked  to  bring 
about  a  radical  change  which  would  ena- 
ble the  West,  and  particularly  the  South, 
to  handle  their  own  problems,  develop,  as 
they  would  do,  amazingly,  and  take  a 
virile  part  in  national  lite. 

I  joined  the  Progressive  party  from  a 
deep-seated  conviction  that  it  stood  for 
what  was  best  for  humanity,  best  for  my 
country,  best  for  my  state,  and  best  for 
the  people  of  the  South.  Today  my  views 
are  stronger  than  ever  that  I  was  abso- 
lutely right. 

I  did  not  want  office  then,  and  I  do  not 
want  office  now,  and  my  appeal  to  the  men 
and  women  of  America  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual state  is  to  call  another  convention 
to  meet  in  Chicago  en  August  5,  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Progressive 
party,  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  let  me  labor  in 
the  ranks  and  on  the  stump  to  prove  my 
work  is  tor  the  principles  I  believe  in  and 
not   for  office,  elective  or  appointive. 


c,      ,     t-,.  .  ,  For    the    first    time 
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..        ,             _■  in   more   than   torty 

New    ersey  Coast 

j  y   wuaoi         yeara  mail-eatlllg 

sharks  have  infested  the  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic  states.  Several  persons 
Claimed  to  have  seen  the  sharks  near 
the  New  Jersey  bathing  beaches,  and 
on  July  6  Charles  Bruder  lost  his  life 
from  a  shark  bite  while  swimming  in 
the  ocean  at  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey. 
Other  attacks  occurred  at  Beach  Haven 
and  Asbury  Park.  But,  while  the 
bathing  season  at  the  ocean  resorts 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  panic  con- 
sequent upon  the  appearance  of  the 
new  danger,  bathers  at  inland  summer 
resorts  showed  no  fear.  Reports  that 
sharks  had  been  seen  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  Matawan  Creek  were  gen- 
erally scouted,  for  every  one  knew  that 
the  shark  is  a  deep  sea  fish.  But  on  July 
12  there  was  terrible  proof  that  the 
incredible  rumor  was  true,  when 
young  Stanley  Fisher  lost  his  life  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  Les- 
ter Stillwell,  a  twelve  year  old  boy. 
A  third  bather  was  attacked  and  bad- 
ly injured  on  the  same  occasion. 

Every  possible  safeguard  against 
further  loss  of  life  has  been  taken. 
Armed  guards  have  been  stationed  off 
the  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts 
to  watch  for  and  kill  any  sharks  that 
may  appear.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  kind  of  shark  responsible  for 
the  recent  attacks,  as  there  are  several 
man-eating  varieties.  It  is  thought  that 
the  sharks  have  been  driven  northward 
and  inland  beyond  their  usual  range 
by  a  failure  in  their  usual  food  supply 
of  smaller  fishes.  Such  large  numbers 
have  been  reported  from  various  points 
along  the  coast  that,  even  allowing  for 
the  inevitable  exaggeration  in  such 
cases,  it  is  evident  that  several  large 
schools  are  taking  part  in  the  raid. 
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IF  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  were  to  sit  down 
to  dine  together  a  la  Astor,  if 
Mr.  Hughes  did  not  covet  Mr.  Wil- 
son's job,  and  if  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
see  the  penetrating  and  critical  eye 
of  the  partizan  competitor — in  other 
words,  if  the  two  men  could  eschew 
political  buncombe  and  put  their 
minds  in  contact — the  words  of  Kip- 
ling would  be  incarnate :  "Two  strong 
men  come  face  to  face." 

Candidacies  make  for  artificiality. 
The  political  personality  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  spirit  of  campaign  op- 
portunism. For  the  moment  the  real 
man  with  his  human  faults  is  ob- 
scured. In  his  place  stands  the  ne 
plus  ultra,  the  Candidate  who  con- 
temporaneously appears  as  the 
champion  of  labor  and  the  protector 
of  business,  a  progressive  to  one 
section  of  the  land  and  a  conservative 
to  the  other;  a  "red-blooded"  bellig- 
erent to  the  young  voters  and  a 
temperate,  resolute  man  of  peace  to 
the  church  audience. 

Comparison,  therefore,  of  the  two 
intellectual  leaders  who  today  con- 
test for  the  presidency  must  be  made 
by  unveiling  the  gauze  of  politics, 
by  reverting  to  pre-candidatorial 
days,  when  the  picture  was  not  a 
■  but  a  snap-shot. 

Nevtr  have  I  met  two  men  of  sim- 
ilar character  and  poise  who  were  so 
utterly  different  in  self-expression. 
They  are  remarkably  alike  in  habit 
of  thought,  in  taste,  in  ideal  of  serv- 
ant of  iif<-,  •  el  distinctly  opposite 
in  viewpoint.  Their  lenses  are  of  dif- 
ferent focal  length.  They  see  the 
Bar  ral  objects  but  they  travel 

rard  the  goal  along  separate  paths. 

D  individuality  of  fascinat- 
ing gth  and  mental  vigor. 
Mr.   W'iI  on    has   been    President, 
-   Haghi  '   rmparison  be- 
thereb  tical,  ifet  In- 
fem                              what.     Mr      Hllgl 

Mid  do  as  President  can  be  logi- 
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BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  Lawrence  bases  his  compari- 
son of  the  two  Presidential  candi- 
dates on  a  long  and  intimate  study. 
He  ivas  in  close  touch  ivith  Mr. 
Wilson  thruout  his  campaign  in 
19 1 2  and  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Neiv  York. — The  Editor. 


where  the  processes  of  ordered 
thinking,  of  analysis,  of  keen  pene- 
tration trained  an  already  apt  mind. 
But  his  record  as  Governor  of  New 
York  won  him  the  nomination. 

As  governors,  both  Hughes  and 
Wilson,  respectively,  won  fame  by 
tactics  almost  identical.  They  de- 
pended on  the  people,  they  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  they  conquered 
the  bosses.  The  service  Hughes  gave 
New  York  was  spectacular,  but  none 
the  less  so  was  the  phenomenal 
change  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrought  in  the  moral  fiber  of  New 
Jersey.  The  two  men  gained  their 
first  executive  experience  in  guber- 
natorial office,  their  first  intimacies 
with  the  devious  ways  of  party  poli- 
tics. They  essayed  there  a  leadership 
in  state  affairs  from  which  each  de- 
rived his  conception  of  leadership  in 
national  affairs.  They  were  both  ef- 
ficient public  servants,  incorruptible 
and  fearless. 

Mr.  Wilson's  opportunity  to  en- 
large on  his  experience  came  first. 
As  a  candidate  in  1912  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  showed  tad  and  native 
shrewdness.    The    canniness    of    his 

otch  and  the  cleverness  of  his 
Irish  made  him  an  affable,  good- 
natured,  respectable  leader  for  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was  eloquent 
of  speech,  energetic  forceful  and 
militant.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a  man 
who  would  not  vacillate,  who  would 
not,  pause  to  do  the  i  edienl  thing, 
but  who  would  fearle    1     bring  that 

lower    jaw    into    sharp,    earnest    de- 

on.   'I"   tie'  eon     pondenta   who 

traveled    with    him,    \\<-   was    friendly 

and    Intimate.    Be    joked    and    told 
lie  was  not  cold  or  detached. 

!(<•  was  warm  heart  il<  fl      S  com- 

mon man,  breathing  common  aspirs 
t  Ions. 

'I  h<-n   cams  to   him    the   pre    idency, 
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the  great  sobering  influence  that 
wrecks  the  best-laid  of  plans,  respon- 
sibility that  finds  no  time  for  jest. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  today  the  Candi- 
date. Obligation  to  act  in  public  busi- 
ness is  not  his.  Foreign  policy  is 
not  in  his  hands  to  shape.  Problems 
involving  thousands  of  lives  he  is 
spared  the  necessity  of  solving. 
The  correspondents  are  with  him 
daily — they  see  him  as  a  tireless  cam- 
paigner, a  brilliant  speaker,  a  man 
who  "gets  the  crowd." 

But  would  the  presidency  change 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  it  unconscious- 
ly changed  Woodrow  Wilson?  The 
task  of  Chief  Executive  is  the  most 
exacting  in  the  nation's  gift.  It  saps 
vitality,  cuts  wrinkles,  expels  the 
smile  and  invites  the  frown,  and  be- 
gets gray  hair.  The  worries  are 
manifold  and  multiplex.  Only  a 
superman  can  satisfy  all  classes  of 
our  mixed  races  and  nationalities. 
That  is  why  we  are  disappointed  or 
surprized  when  we  discover  that  our 
Presidents  are  not  perfect. 

Sitting  in  the  library  of  his  home, 
chatting  with  Justice  Hughes,  when 
he  had  no  campaign  problems  to 
settle,  no  middle-of-the-road  course 
to  pursue  to  keep  peace  in  the  polit- 
ical family,  I  caught  mental  snap- 
shots of  him  in  natural  mood.  He 
was  candor  itself.  He  spoke  freely, 
disingenuously.  There  was  no  ques- 
tioning his  sincerity  as  he  told  me 
time  and  again  that  he  wished  he 
would  not  be  nominated,  that  he  did 
not  relish  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dency and  loathed  the  responsibili- 
ties. His.  argument  was  clear,  sound 
and  thoroly  comprehensible.  He 
didn't  talk  as  a  legal  brief  reads. 
He  was  idiomatic. 

I  have  also  sat  with  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  have  likewise  been  imprest 
bj  the  fluency  of  his  thought — yet  in 
quite    another    way.    I    shall    always 

think  of  Hughea  as  the  convincing 

lawyer  who  takes  your  argument, 
I  urns  it  inside  out  and  makes  you 
>id<T  ,it  your  own  ineptitude.  I 
shall  remember  Wilson  not  as  a  sen- 
tent  ioiiH  lawyer,  hut  ai  B  lilletnleur 
— a  man  of  ideal  anil  big  ideal::,   i 

plicit,  in  in    thinking,  didact Ic  in  h 
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speech.    Hughes   seems    to    me   the 

more  explicit,  the  Bharper,  the  more 

decisive,  while  Wilson's  spoken  style 

has  the  masterful  literarj  touch  that 

leaves  a  lasting  impression  tho  not 

ays  a  com  iction. 

Of   the   two,    I    should   say    Wilson 

IS  the  emotional    while  Hughes  was 

the    even-tempered.    When    Hughes 

has  spoken,  you    feel  the  decision   is 

Irrevocable,  the  judge  has  ordered, 
and  there  is  no  clemency  in  his  court. 
With  Wilson,  the  face  may  be  im- 
passive but  1  have  seen  the  eyes  well 
with  tears  as  the  heart  was  touched. 
He  is  flexible  because  he  is  emotional. 

Mr.  Wi.son  has  an  intuitional 
judgment  that  is  remarkable  for  its 
accuracy  in  many  respects  and  singu- 
larly embarrassing  in  others.  He  not 
infrequently  shuts  himself  from  dis- 
interested counselors.  He  has  kept 
himself  in  almost  constant  retire- 
ment in  the  White  House.  This 
should  not  altogether  suggest  offish- 
ness  or  aloofness.  It  is  rather  the 
artist  in  the  nan,  the  penchant  in 
him  for  solitary  study. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  more  of  a  social 
being.  He  mixes  well  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  find  any  more  op- 


portunity to  loaf  with  his  friends 
than  does  Mr.  Wilson,  tho  to  be  sure, 
he  is  given  to  quicker  decision  and 
may  have  more  time.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  an  intensely  practical  man,  im- 
patient of  the  experimental  and  un- 
inclined  to  venture  where  angels  fear 
to  tread.  He  is  steady  and  sure- 
footed. 

I  would  say  that  Charles  E. 
Hughes  is  a  thorogoing  Republican 
— all  that  the  party  connotes.  No 
man  could  have  been  chosen  better 
fitted  or  better  able  to  execute  tra- 
ditional Republican  doctrines.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  new  kind  of  Democrat. 
He  has  not  hesitated  to  impose  his 
ideas  on  the  party  he  leads.  He  is 
attempting  to  regenerate  Democracy. 
He  tends  toward  the  radical  always, 
whereas  Mr.  Hughes  clings  to  the 
conservative. 

Each  candidate  has  a  different  con- 
ception, no  doubt,  of  the  use  of  the 
executive  power  in  domestic  policy; 
and  yet  on  foreign  policy — the  bone 
of  contention  just  now — I  would  say 
their  interpretations  of  American 
duty  are  much  the  same.  There  will 
be  a  lot  said  in  the  campaign  about 
peace  and  war.  The  real  Hughes  is 


neither  swashbuckler  nor  belligerent. 
He  is  at  heart  a  man  of  peace,  one 
who  would  not  rush  hastily  into  war 
nor  shirk  unavoidable  conflict. 

There  are  many  points  of  simi- 
larity in  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
But  the  voters  will  be  influenced  by 
the  differences  in  the  two  men,  the 
essential  differences  in  the  objects 
of  the  two  parties.  The  assumption 
is  that  each  candidate  seeks  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people.  Mr.  Wil- 
son arrives  at  decisions  of  policy  by 
deductive  reasoning.  Mr.  Hughes  is 
inductive.  Mr.  Wilson  applies  pre- 
determined principles  to  his  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Hughes  inclines  rather  to 
derive  his  rules  of  action  from  the 
facts  of  the  problems  themselves. 
This  might  mean,  on  the  whole, 
similar  ideals,  but  differing  methods 
of  execution,  two  ways  of  reaching, 
perhaps,  the  same  end.  It  is  cause  for 
congratulation  in  American  politics 
that  the  people  already  feel  the 
country  would  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  or  Wood- 
row  Wilson  at  so  critical  a  time.  For 
each  party  has  named  its  strongest 
candidate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


LET    MEXICO    ALONE 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 


WHEN  I  reached  El  Paso  on 
June  26,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  El  Paso  Confer- 
ence (later  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton and  by  the  way  nowhere  inter- 
fered with  by  the  police),  I  found  a 
telegram  from  the  editor  of  The  In- 
dependent. To  this  I  responded  by 
wire  on  the  strength  of  the  general 
information  and  misinformation  of 
Mexican  affairs  which  I  then  shared 
with  my  countrymen.  I  have  now 
changed  my  point  of  view  somewhat. 
I  am  thoroly  convinced  that  Mex- 
ico has  the  power  of  regeneration 
within  herself,  that  her  actual  pres- 
ent condition  is  more  hopeful  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  her  history, 
and  that  General  Carranza  repre- 
sents fairly  well  the  only  government 
since  Diaz  which  has  prospect  of  sta- 
bility and  which  deserves  our  sup- 
port. Moreover,  a  study  of  the  argu- 
ments for  intervention  has  con- 
vinced me  that  to  intervene  by  force 
of  arms  either  now  or  at  any  future 
time  would  be  a  blunder  and  a  crime 
for  which  history  would  find  no  pal- 
liation. If,  as  Mr.  Cannon  claims,  we 
are  now  at  war  with  Mexico,  we  have 
him  and  his  "Cientilico"  colleague 
to  thank  for  it,  and  the  only  honor- 
able thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  gel 
out   of    it. 


In  The  Independent  for  July  10 
Dr.  Jordan  gave  his  first  opinions 
of  our  Mexican  problem.  Since  then 
he  has  studied  the  situation  on  the 
\  border  and  has  conferred  with 
prominent  Mexicans. — The  Editor. 


The  great  mistake  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  to  lump  together  all 
Mexico's  deficiencies  and  misdeeds  as 
tho  they  all  sprang  from  one  root 
and  as  tho  the  whole  aggregate  were 
a  meaningless  chaos. 

The  Mexico  of  Porfirio  Diaz  was 
essentially  medieval;  great  land- 
holders owned  the  territory  and  the 
people  were  serfs  on  the  land,  eter- 
nally in  debt,  never  earning  enough 
to  live  in  decency,  and  purposely 
kept  in  ignorance  and  hopeless  im- 
potence. Exploiters,  American,  Brit- 
ish, German,  monopolized  the  mines 
and  oil  fields — some  concessions 
honorably  obtained,  a  large  percent- 
age held  by  rank  robbery — the  oil 
concessions  of  Lord  Cowdray  stand- 
ing perhaps  first  in  this  regard.  The 
earlier  revolutions  had  been  incom- 
plete and  the  medieval  conditions 
which  so  long  held  Europe  and  which 
led  to  the  French  Revolution  re- 
tained sway  in  Mexico. 

The  last    Mexican    revolution   was 


an  effort  to  force  the  people  from 
the  dead  hand  of  medievalism.  It 
had  its  share  of  outrages,  for  when 
the  lid  is  off,  violence  has  free  play. 
Its  final  purpose  is  constructive  and 
in  this  it  merits  our  sympathy  and 
our  aid.  To  these  final  ends  Carranza 
has  been  loyal  and  so  far  as  he  has 
had  power  to  promote  the  arts  of 
peace,  he  seems  faithfully  to  have 
done  so.  He  has  at  times  misunder- 
stood us,  deceived  by  the  noise  along 
our  border.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  equally  misunderstood  him.  The 
recent  change  of  tone  in  the  notes 
on  both  sides  indicates  not  vacilla- 
tion but  access  of  knowledge. 

The  various  incidents  along  the 
border  give  no  cause  for  war.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  use  any  of 
them  as  a  pretext.  This  border  is 
1750  miles  long — about  as  long  as 
from  New  York  to  Denver.  In  the 
ordinary  sense  it  cannot  be  policed. 
It  is  as  long  on  the  Mexican  side  as 
on  ours  ami  that  side  has  neither 
roads  nor  railroads.  On  both  sides 
atrocities  ha\e  taken  place     The  raid 

on  Columbus  was   known  at  Kl  Paso 

and   at    Douglas   before   it    took   place 

it  was  abetted  on  the  American  side, 

it    is   believed,   and    for  the  sole  pur 
pose  of  bringing  on  w  %\     So  lonj 

we   dalb    with    the    idea   oi   inters* 
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tion  certain  influences  on  the  border 
will  incite  such  raids.  These  in- 
fluences are  opposed  to  Carranza  and 
to  the  regeneration  of  Mexico.  They 
should  not  have  our  support. 

At  present  the  crisis  seems  to  be 
past.  If  we  will  honorably  realize 
that  Carranza  is  trying  to  do  the 
best  he  can,  and  if  he  will  realize  that 
the  body  of  the  American  people 
wish  neither  war  nor  conquest,  the 
crisis  need  never  come  up  again.  Our 
national  policy  in  regard  to  Mexico 
should  be  very  simple.  Let  Mexico 
alone.  Help  the  de  facto  government 
to  suppress  border  outrages,  realiz- 
ing that  half  the  fault  for  them  rests 
with  us,  and  that  the  problem  can 


never  be  easy  while  desire  for  con- 
quest dominates  our  border  towns. 
As  to  evidences  of  regeneration, 
half  the  twenty-seven  states  are 
already  pacified  and  half  the  terri- 
tory of  the  others.  Where  peace 
exists  new  and  wholesome  in- 
stitutions are  growing  up  like 
fresh  grass  after  a  prairie  fire. 
Free  schools  are  being  established — 
2400  in  Yucatan,  as  against  200  two 
years  ago.  The  great  estates  are  be- 
ing bought  up  and  divided  among 
peon  farmers,  who  forfeit  their  hold- 
ings if  they  fail  to  cultivate  them. 
Mexico  is  being  transformed  from  a 
medieval  area  of  world  exploitation 
into  the  beginnings  of  a  democracy. 


These  advances  take  place  first  in 
the  agricultural  states,  most  slowly 
in  mining  districts  where  thousands 
on  thousands  are  still  unemployed. 
Last  of  all  come  the  war-torn  states, 
such  as  Chihuahua,  where  the  fear  of 
America — "the  Colossus  of  the 
North" — promotes  commotion,  and  in 
Morelos,  where  the  wild  Indian,  Za~ 
pata,  has  expelled  or  killed  all  men 
holding  property. 

It  is  along  the  lines  of  education 
and  sanitation  that  our  people  can 
best  help  Mexico.  Matters,  confessed- 
ly bad  enough,  would  be  made  malig- 
nantly worse  by  the  use  of  soldiers  as 
a  remedy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


IN     THE     VALLEY 


BY  CORRA  HARRIS 


THIS  has  been  a  year  of  floods 
and  funerals  in  the  Valley, 
with  an  eight  weeks'  drought 
to  even  up  the  weather  reports.  But 
no  one  has  taken  to  strong  drink  nor 
flunked  his  job  because  of  these  dis- 
asters. And  our  faith  in  immortality 
is  naturally  stronger,  since  more  of 
us  have  become  immortal. 

We  have  a  deeply  entrenched 
enemy  in  our  valley,  an  enemy  which 
was  here  before  wars  began  and 
which  will  be  here  when  wars  are 
ended.  From  the  days  when  the 
Cherckee  Indians  moved  out  and  the 
white  settlers  came  in  down  to  the 
present  time  the  people  of  the  Valley 
have  struggled  to  conquer  Pine  Log 
Creek.  They  have  built  levies,  dams, 
breaks,  all  to  no  purpose.  In  the 
pring  and  summer  weather,  it  is  a 
little  lady  brook  trailing  a  green  veil 
of  willows  above  a  thousand  b!< 
SOlllS.  But  when  the  rains  come,  rak- 


From  year  to  year  readers  of 
The  Independent  look  to  Mrs.  Har- 
ris for  messages  of  wholesome  phil- 
osophy and  good  cheer  from  the 
Valley  folks.  In  an  article  to  follow 
this  she  will  write  of  still  an- 
other phase  of  life  "In  the  Val- 
ley," where  "nothing  is  futile, 
not     even     death." — The     Editor. 


ing  the  mountains  on  either  side  with 
long  silver  combs,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
lady  brook,  and  becomes  a  devouring 
lion  with  a  yellow,  curling  mane  of 
waters  which  sweeps  over  the  Valley 
with  unimaginable  fury.  And  once 
every  fifty  years  or  so  this  beast  re- 
fuses to  return  to  its  lair.  It  clears 
clean  out  of  its  channel  and  makes  a 
new  one  overnight  in  another  place. 
So  that  the  middle  of  our  Valley  is 
like  an  old  battlefield,  seamed  with 
many     abandoned     trenches,     where 


once  the  willows  were  green  upon 
the  water's  edge,  but  where  now  the 
weeds  grow  as  thick  as  ragged  gamin 
where  once  the  waters  of  the  creek 
ran. 

This  year  we  resolved  to  conquer 
our  enemy.  We  resorted  to  science, 
an  engineer  and  a  spirit  level.  We 
worked  together,  building  stone 
walls  where  the  banks  were  low,  and 
breaks  across  the  fields  where  the 
floods  dragged  the  corn  and  wheat 
from  the  earth.  We  were  confident. 
We  talked  about  what  we  could  and 
would  do,  now  that  we  had  the  creek 
by  the  neck,  so  to  speak,  and  while 
every  man  was  busy  soldering  and 
stiffening  the  banks,  that  little 
stream  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  its 
channel  merely  ruffling  its  mud-dark 
waters  and  watched  us. 

The  day  we  finished  our  defenses 
rain  began  to  fall.  It  fell  in  torrents 
for   two   days    and    nights.    On    the 
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morning  of  the  third  daj   the  anj 
head  of  a  yellow  flood  appeared  over 

tlif    tups    ut    all    cur    dams.    Then    it 

rolled  over  am!  rolled  across  the 
tit-Ids,  wearing  the  timbers  ami  pine 
tops  of  our  breaks  like  a  chaplet  upon 

ita  enormous  head. 

While  we  gathered  upon  a  hill  to 
watch  the  tun  of  the  tlood,  we 
heard  loud  whoops  coming  from  the 
Valley,  and  some  one  discovered 
Brother  A.  standing  like  a  long- 
whiskered  prophet  upon  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  what  had  been  a  pasture, 
but  was  now  a  lake  of  turgid  water. 
The  cold  January  wind  blew  his 
heard  sidewise  like  a  despairing  flag 
of  truce.  He  desired  to  be  rescued. 
But  we  do  not  keep  boats  in  the  Val- 
ley. 

"What  you  doing  out  there?" 
shouted  some  one. 

He  explained  in  a  hoarse  bellow 
that  he  had  gone  out  early  in  the 
morning  before  the  water  had  risen 
so  high  to  get  in  a  sow  with  a  litter 
of  young  pigs. 

•  Whar's  the  sow?"  another  de- 
manded. 

"She  swam  out  arid  left  the  pigs 
with  me,"  he  yelled. 

"Are  you  cold?'  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

He  said  he  was. 

"Jump  up  and  down;  stamp  your 
feet,"  advised  the  good  Samaritan, 
from  a  safe  distance. 

The  sight  of  this  dignified  saint 
doing  a  kind  of  sword  dance  on  that 


little  hillock  was  the  only  diversion 
we  had  that  day.  Presently  some  one 
went  out  on  a  horse  and  brought  him 

ollt. 

He  drop!  down  from  behind  his 
rescuer,  and  carefully  deposited  the 
old  cracker  sack  with  the  squealing 
pigs  in  it  upon  the  ground.  Then  he 
straightened  himself,  reared  back  at 
the  angle  of  an  indignant  Elijah  and 
glared  at  us. 

"Humph,  just  look  at  it!"  he 
growled,  sweeping  his  arm  out 
toward  the  mile  wide  flood.  "Did  you 
think  you  were  God,  able  to  can  that 
much  water  in  a  fifty  foot  ditch?" 

No  one  could  have  inferred  from 
his  manner  that  he  had  worked  as 
hard  as  any  of  us  to  do  this. 

He  was  the  only  active  sufferer  we 
had.  The  rest  of  us  were  chastened, 
passive  sufferers. 

But  it  is  an  ill  flood  indeed  which 
brings  no  good.  When  the  waters  re- 
ceded we  had  twelve  inches  of  fine 
rich  soil  spread  over  the  valley  which 
had  been  washed  down  from  the  hills 
above. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  all  the 
ground  in  the  Valley  had  been 
"turned"  and  harrowed  by  the  end 
of  March.  Then  we  realized  that 
we  were  in  for  a  regular  "dry 
spell."  This  is  an  annual  phenomenon 
in  the  Valley,  and  is  known  as  the 
"corn  planting  drought,"  because  we 
cannot  plant  corn  so  long  as  it  lasts. . 
This  year  it  continued  until  the  last 
of  May,  even  tho  we  took  our  um- 


brellas  to  church   when  we  went  to 
pray  for  rain. 

But  we  cannot  get  everything  we 
ask  for,  even  if  we  ask  with  the  faith 
that  removeth  mountains.  It  is  one 
thing  to  move  a  mountain,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  move  the  heavens. 
Besides,  if  we  received  everything 
we  ask  for,  there  would  not  be 
enough  to  go  around.  The  Lord  him- 
self could  not  supply  the  greedy  soul 
of  man.  So  He  lets  his  rain  fall  alike 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  This 
year  most  of  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  unjust,  upon  the  earth  in 
that  place  where  millions  of  men  are 
fighting  millions  of  men.  It  may  be 
in  this  way  thousands  of  lives  were 
saved.  Because  you  cannot  kill  so 
many  of  your  brother  men  in  a 
drenching  storm  as  can  be  slain  on 
a  bright  sun-shining  day,  any  more 
than  you  can  plant  corn  in  a  very 
dry  season.  I  reckon  we  will  have  less 
corn  in  the  Valley  this  year  because 
of  the  drought,  but  more  men  are 
alive  in  the  fighting  lines  in  Bel- 
gium and  France  because  of  the 
floods.  Others  may  think  what  they 
will,  but  my  faith  in  the  good  God's 
economies  is  so  firm  that  I  never 
pray  for  rain  when  it  is  dry,  nor  for 
sunshine  when  the  skies  are  dark.  It 
all  comes  out  exactly  right  at  the 
right  time,  even  if  in  the  meantime 
you  must  get  up  and  hurry  out  and 
lay  your  body  earth  to  earth  and  dust 
to  dust  in  the  grave. 

The  Valley,  Georgia 


SUMMER  NIGHT  FROM  AN  L  PLATFORM 


BY  WILLIAM  R.  BENET 


If  it  weren't  for  gravitation    .    .     ! 

Maybe  at  this  moment  we  are  turning  under 

The  ever  turning  earth. 

This  Elevated  station, 

Those  stores  and  cars  and  people, 

That  statue,  yonder  steeple, — 

If  God  for  once  should  blunder 

Or  doze,  or,  moved  to  mirth, 

Should  will  it  so, — I  wonder? 

Over  us  the  sea-blue  night    .    .    . 

Think  of  what  an  antic  sight 

It  would  be  if  all  the  people,  all  the  buildings,  all 

the  cars, 
Were  spilled  out  among  the  stars! 
They  would  fall 

In  an  architectural  chaos,  in  a  color  carnival, 
Scattered  far:  this  dainty  lady 
In  her  peacock  clothes  and  feathers, 
That  drab  tramp  whose  past  is  shady, 
The  wild  newsboy  of  all  weathers, 
The  magnate  in  his  limousine,  smoking  such  rich 

cigars, 
The  whitewing  of  the  crossing,  the  sleek  merchant 

in  his  shop. 

They  would  drop 


All  asprawl 

With  no  breath  to  scream  or  bawl, 
Sudden-spewed  from  off  our  planet 
In  a  torrent  toward  the  stars ! 

And  the  buildings — what  a  thick 
Hail  of  concrete,  steel,  and  brick! 

But  the  fall 

Might  not  be  so  tragical 

After  all ! 

For  above  this  golden-gleaming  white-hot  furnace 

of  the  town 
Night's  blue  ocean  ripples  down. 
And  the  plunge  might  be  as  cool 
As  that  blessing  to  the  tramper  when  he  funis  a 

mountain  pool! 
Diving  thru  the  Infinite 
To  some  cloudy  coast  o(  light, 
Or    swimming   on    forever   on    the   blue   expanse   of 

Night     .     .     . 
If  one  could  but  doilge  the  buildings     .     .   ! 

Here's  my   tram.   It   shake-;  the  station. 

But    I   really   must   repeat    it:   if  U   weren't   fa 
tation     .     .      ! 
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From  Harptr'i  Meekly,  January  30,  186i 

Turning  back  in  our  files  to  the  time  of  our  Great  War,  we  find  in  Harper's  Weekly  a  picture  and  a  description  of  "a  very 
cur  ova   little    vessel,  designed  by  Mr.  Anstilt,  of  Mobile,  which   seems   capable   of  destroying   any  ship  in   the  world." 


i'    ■    ehland      uruUr  Captain  Kb"nig,    brought    across    the    Atlantic    a    load    of    aniline    d\ 
'i,"i    othei    /""    ehemicali    worth    mort     thorn    a    million    dollars.    Its     return     cargo     will     hi     nioksl     and     rubi 
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Tin-  Independent      N    EWS~PICTORLAL    Harper'*  WZclzlt, 


(t  /id  al  A  t  ii-s  Si  i  Tire  Prei»  Illustrating 

Captain   Paul  Konig,   who   brought   from   Bremen  to  Balti-      Alfred  Lohmann,  who  organized  the  German  Ocean  shipping 
more      the     first      submarine      liner,      the      "Deutschland."      Company,    for    commerce    with    America    by    submarines. 
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I  big  British  gun  on  the  Sommt     For  the  first  tunc  in  this  war  Britannia  "hints  the  Dsutseh"  \ 
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Our  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande  take  funis  at   keeping  off  the  heat    with  a  swim  and   the   Mexicans   with   a   machine  gun. 


Papa  J  .i  nu  n  at  w>  U  a    o)  mttitai  y  \ti  aU  v 

II'     ■-    '/"""/    tfu   ■       oldUrt    a    decoration    at     Verdun 


The  Briti  h  leader  on  ih<  Somme,  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
inn!  Sir  Pertab  Singh,  Commander  «/   the   Indian   broo 
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ABOARD  THE  "DEUTSCHLAND" 


BY   GILBERT    1IIKSCH 


THERE  ufiv  three  of  im  In  the 
little  launch  which  was  chug- 
ging  OUt   thru   the   murk  just 
before  midnight  toward  that  thing  of 

mystery    lying   Off    Hawkins's    Point. 

Jimmy  Fesmire  stood  at  the  wheel. 

it  was  la-  who  had  tirst  sighted  the 
submarine  the  night  before.  Then  he 

had  been  on  the  deck  of  the  tug 

"  rimmons,"  patrolling  off  the  Vir- 
ginia (.'apes  for  two  weeks — every 
eye  in  the  crew  straining  seaward. 

But  last  night,  as  he  was  standing 
his  watch  at  the  stern,  his  eye  had 
been  caught  by  lights  far  out  at  sea, 
acting  strangely.  They  were  at  first 
incredibly  bright;  and  then,  as  if  by 
magic — extinguished.  And  when  they 
reappeared  they  were  dim. 

For  a  full  half  hour  Jimmy  had 
been  in  an  agony  of  indecision  and 
excitement.  Then  he  stumbled 
inside  and  hauled  out  the  captain. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  a  goodna- 
tured,  rather  high-pitched  voice 
shouted  up  from  the  sea : 

"Is  this  the  tug  'Timmons'?" 

And  Hinsch's  reply  had  been: 

"Is  this  the  submarine  'Deutsch- 
land'?" 

Jimmy  Fesmire  was  still  excited, 
as  he  now  steered  the  "Efco"  out 
thru  the  pitchy  waters  of  the  river 
under  the  high  black  sterns  of  in- 
terned German  liners  and  of  tramp 
steamers.  He  had  been  sent  back 
from  the  tug  to  bring  out  on  the 
launch  the  American  who  had  made 
the  thing  possible. 

One  morning,  just  four  months 
ago,  I  wyas  standing  on  the  deck  of 
the  "United  States,"  watching  the 
bleak,  stone  houses  of  Kirkwall  grow 
smaller  in  the  distance.  After  forty- 
eight  hours  the  English  had  decided 
to  let  us  thru.  From  Copenhagen  to 
Kirkwall  it  had  been  a  strained,  mo- 
rose company  of  men  who  had  come 
together  three  times  a  day  for  their 
meals;  each  man  keeping  up  a  per- 
functory conversation  with  his 
neighbor,  in  order,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  no  one  might  ask  why  he 
had  been  in  Europe. 

But  there  was  one  man  who 
seemed  to  have  no  secrets — a  typical 
American  business  man,  who  had  not 
lost  his  exuberance  of  college  days. 

At  breakfast  he  made  a  patrotic 
American  speech  in  excellent  Ger- 
man, and  exprest  his  hope  that 
some  day  we  would  again  be  inde- 
pendent of  England.  We  drank  to 
that  hope  in  good  Danish  coffee.  But 
not  one  of  us  dreamed  that  this  man 
would  make  it  possible. 

He  had,  he  admitted  with  perfect 

frankness,   lust  been  to  Sweden  in 

his  Capacity   of   Swedish    Vice-Consul 
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Mr.     Hireoh     W<U    the     only     corre- 
spondent to  visit  the  "Deutachland" 

before     .she     dooked.—TUE     EDITOR. 


of  Baltimore.  The  project  which  had 
taken  him  there,  he  told  me  without 
any  attempt  at  mystification,  was  a 
big  one.  And  usually,  after  he  hail 
said  that  much,  he  had  to  walk  the 
whole  length  of  the  deck  and  back 
again  to  calm  himself  down. 

"Something  interesting  is  going  to 
happen,"  he  said.  "Would  you  like  to 
be  there  to  see  it?" 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  and  I  had 
no  word  from  him,  I  had  forgotten. 
Then  one  morning  had  come  the  let- 
ter inviting  me  to  Baltimore,  to  go 
out  with  him  to  meet  the  submarine 
whose  rumored  approach  the  papers 
had  been  greeting  with  such  deri- 
sion. 

And  while  Jimmy  Fesmire  was 
steering  the  launch  dangerously 
close  to  the  lights  which  marked  the 
channel,  my  friend's  excitement  kept 
dragging  him  out  of  the  little  cabin 
into  the  rain. 

On  shore,  everything  was  ready. 
On  the  dock  at  Locust  Point  a  gang 
of  fifty  men  were  still  waiting  on  the 
chance  that  the  submarine  might 
come  in  during  the  night.  A  dozen  of 
them  were  at  work  surmounting  the 
wooden  fence  alongside  the  pier  with 
four  rows  of  barbed  wire,  a  foot 
apart;  placing  sacking  over  the 
wires;  and,  so  that  no  one  could  peep 
under,  fastening  it  at  the  bottom 
with  boards.  No  one  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pry  out  the  secrets  of  that 
submarine  or  her  cargo,  once  she  had 
docked. 

There  were  four  watchmen  guard- 
ing the  big  red  warehouse  where  the 
cargo  for  the  return  voyage  had  been 
collected.  The  pungent  smell  of  the 
fresh  rubber  from  South  America 
told  its  own  story.  And  there  were 
thousands  of  bags  of  nickel. 

Suddenly  a  searchlight  swept  the 
water.  It  was  a  long  ways  off.  But 
Fesmire  was  sure  it  was  the  light 
of  the  tug  "Timmons."  It  was.  She 
had  left  her  precious  convoy  to  make 
a  dash  for  the  shore  and  pick  up  the 
customs  officer.  And  now  she  was 
speeding  back  to  the  "Deutsehland." 
The  white  ray  of  light  swung  back 
and  forth  and  finally  fastened  upon 
us.  Then  she  overhauled  us  quickly. 
The  rest  of  the  way  we  followed 
her. 

By  the  time  we  got  there  the 
"Timmons"  had  tied  up  to  her.  We 
tied  up  to  the  "Timmons"  and  scram- 
bled aboard  the  tug.  Then   1   got   my 

ti'  t  look  .it  her    an  Incredibly  long, 


low,  mysterious-looking  object,  like 
a  great  fish,  caught  and  saddled  with 
a  deck  a  couple  of  feet  high,  not 
nearly  wide  enough  to  fit  her.  We 
could  just  distinguish  six  dim  figures 
scattered  along  the  deck  under  the 
beating  rain. 

There  was  just  one  moment,  near 
daybreak,  when  the  spell  of  Neptune 
did  hold  us  for  a  moment.  That  was 
when  the  hatch  aft  was  silently  lift- 
ed and  a  head  and  shoulders  rose  up, 
as  tho  some  deep  sea  creature  had 
emerged  from  the  weird  mechanism 
within  the  submarine.  His  face  was 
a  grimy,  greenish  yellow.  He  did  not 
seem  to  see  us,  but  let  his  gaze 
sweep  along  the  low  line  of  the 
shore,  as  tho  he  were  looking  at  a 
world  in  which  he  had  no  part.  Then 
he  disappeared.  And  the  hatch  closed 
over  him  without  a  sound. 

When  we  had  boarded  the  tug, 
Captain  Hinsch  was  there,  all  excite- 
ment, but  showing  the  strain  of  his 
twelve  days'  watch.  His  clothes  were 
soaked  thru,  and  the  small  woolen 
cap  he  wore  was  dripping  in  the  rain. 
At  daybreak  he  reappeared.  It  was 
still  raining;  hut  he  had  put  on  his 
best  clothes  and  a  Panama  hat.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  sleep. 

"She's  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,"  he  said.  "She's  beautiful.  I 
expected  a  sort  of  tin  box.  But  she 
as  put  together  so  clean  you'd  think 
she  had  been  poured  out  of  a  mold." 

And  then  he  told  me  that  he  was 
the  one  man  who  had  known  exactly 
— to  the  minute — when  she  would 
arise;  and  not  by  wireless  either. 

"You  see,  there  was  something  in 
the  paper  a  couple  of  days  ago  about 
the  Dutch  iboat  'Westerdyck' — east- 
ward bound — sighting  the  subma- 
rine, and  how  she  submerged.  Well, 
I  knew  exactly  the  time  the  'Wester- 
dyck' passed  out  of  the  Capes — be- 
cause I  saw  her  go.  So  I  was  able  to 
figure  it  out. 

"  'Two-seventeen  tomorrow  morn- 
ing,' I  said  to  Zach  Cullison.  And, 
sure  enough,  this  morning,  at  exact- 
ly two-sixteen  by  mv  watch,  1  cot 
the  hail." 

Little  by  little  the  green-gray  light 

of  a  rainy  morning  revealed  the  fea- 
tures of  the  crew,  who,  one  at  a  time, 
had    been    coming    up    from    below 
They  seemed  very  young;  but  1  was 
told    that    none   o(    them    was    under 

twenty  one,  They  were  talking  and 

smoking  as   tho  their  arrival   WM  I 

mart  matter  of  course,  Mam  of  them 

were  wearing  suits  entirely  Of  loath 
or,   with  leather  boots;   others  might 

have   been    stewards   on   an   ocean 

liner,     to     |udgf     from     their     WJ 
coats. 
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By  now  we  could  see  every  detail 
of  the  submarine's  exterior — her 
two  high  masts  of  specially  prepared 
steel  known  as  "Mannesmann 
tubes";  her  whale-like  hull,  blue- 
gray  to  a  couple  of  feet  above  water- 
line,  but  above  that  newly  painted 
sea-green;  the  queer-shaped  bridge 
with  steel  steps  leading  up  it;  the 
circular  hatchways  fore  and  aft ;  the 
five  life-buoys  hanging  around  the 
bridge,  red  as  a  fireman's  shirt,  the 
only  bits  of  startling  color;  the 
name  "Deutschland,  Bremen,"  paint- 
ed at  three  or  four  places  along  the 
sides. 

About  half-past  four  the  captain 
of  the  submarine  suddenly  bounced 
out  from  the  interior — the  most 
genial  of  blockade  runners. 

When  he  recognized  the  man  whose 
guest  I  was,  romance,  adventure, 
everything  fled  before  the  necessary 
discussion  of  business  detail.  The 
names  of  the  head  of  the  submarine 


company  and  of  its  directors,  the 
words  "manifest,"  "bill  of  lading," 
"clearance,"  "cargo"  were  passed 
back  and  forth.  And  all  the  while 
Jimmy  Fesmire,  in  the  whisper  of  a 
hero-worshipper,  was  insisting  that 
Captain  Koenig  did  not  look  more 
than  thirty-five,  though  they  said  he 
was  forty-nine. 

When  I  got  close  to  him,  and  saw 
the  deep  horizontal  furrows  on  his 
tanned  forehead,  the  lines  between 
his  eyes,  and  the  tired  droop  to  his 
lips,  I  could  see  that  he  was  nearly 
fifty,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  high 
spirits,  he  had  felt  the  terrific  strain 
of  this  voyage,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  romance  came  back  when  he 
began  to  talk  of  the  "Deutschland." 

"She  can  submerge  in  exactly  one 
minute,"  he  said.  "That  is — from 
the  moment  of  sighting  danger  to 
the  time  she  is  entirely  under  water. 
Just    off    the  Capes,    about    seven 


o'clock  last  night,  was  the  last  time 
we  dove.  We  sighted  two  ships. 
They  looked  innocent  enough.  But 
we  were  taking  no  chances.  We 
were  up  again  at  nine.  And  half  an 
hour  after  that  we  sighted  Cape 
Henry." 

Some  one  asked  him  what  his  trip 
had  taught  him  about  the  British 
blockade. 

"There  isn't  any.  We've  proved 
it." 

And  then  the  American  pilot 
climbed  up  on  the  bridge  and  split 
his  own  ears,  and  ours,  by  blow- 
ing the  shrill  air  whistle  of  the 
•"Deutschland"  as  a  welcome  to  the 
approaching  quarantine  tug,  from 
whose  deck  there  was  fixed  upon  this 
gray-green  fisih  of  the  sea  that  sleep- 
less eye  of  the  great  American  pub- 
lic, the  lens  of  a  moving  picture 
camera. 

The  "Deutschland"  had  arrived. 

New  York  City 


WHAT  ARE  OUR  CONGRESSMEN  ? 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  BAILEY 


THE  previous  occupations  of  the 
members  of  Congress  are  com- 
pared in  the  accompanying  chart 
with  the  occupations  of  the  gen- 
eral voting  population.  The  statistics 
for  the  occupations  of  members  of 
Congress  were  taken  from  the  Con- 
gressional Directory.  Unfortunately 
in  some  cases  the  information  was 
not  very  complete.  All  that  is  given 
with  regard  to 
one  Congress- 
man from  Ar- 
kansas is  "Dem- 
ocrat, of  Jones- 
boro."  A  Sen- 
a t  o  r  furnishes 
the  following  in- 
formation con- 
cerning himself : 
"Democrat,  born 
in  Owen  County, 
Indiana,  a  long 
time  ago.  I  was 
always  proud  of 
m  y  Mice  t.ors 
and  rny  family." 
In  mofft  Cfl  '■  , 
■  r,  the 
biography    was 

mtly    com- 
plete    to     (lt-< 

nine    the    pre- 

v  i  o  u  I    occupa- 

Por    ; 
of     eompari  on, 

only  men 

of 


age  or  over  and  gainfully  employed 
were  included.  It  was  felt  that  this 
represented  most  nearly  the  voting 
population. 

A  study  of  the  chart  brings  outthe 
fact  that  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
members  of  Congress  are  lawyers. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  million 
males  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over  gainfully  employed  in  this  coun- 
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try.  Of  these  120,000  are  lawyers. 
Thus,  about  three-fifths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  chosen  from  a 
group  comprising  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed males.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  membership 
of  Congress  were  previously  farmers, 
altho  30  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed males  in  this  country  are  in 

this  large  group. 
The  chance  of  a 
lawyer  going  to 
Congress  is  ap- 
parently 1200 
times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  farmer. 
There  seems 
to  be  in  our 
Congress  no 
such  group  of 
men  engaged  in 
mechanical  in- 
dustry as  is  the 
case  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament. 
We  have  no  la- 
bor party  made 
up  of  wage- 
workers.  It 
would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that 
the  Socialists 
would    choose    a 

w  o  r  l<  i  ngman, 

but   Hi"'  one  So 

cialisl  Congreif* 

man  in  a  lawyer. 
1 fait  University 


PRINCETON  VERSE 

Alfred  Noyes  has  edited  .1  Book  of 
Princeton  Verse,  a  collection  of  the 
work  of  undergraduates  selected  from 
poems  written  during  the  last  six  years 
on  the  Princeton  campus.  These  show  a 
surprisingly  hi^h  degree  of  excellence. 
After  reading  them  one  feels  distinct 
hope  for  the  future  of  American  letters. 
The  poems  show  not  only  plenty  of 
thoughts  and  emotions  worth  express- 
ing, but  a  sincere  desire  to  express 
them  well,  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that,  as  Mr.  Noyes  says  in  his  intro- 
duction, "there  is  no  grace  or  strength 
in  literature,  unless  the  form  and  the 
thought  be  in  perfect  harmony."  There 
is  evidence  of  careful,  conscientious 
seeking  after  the  right  word,  an  avoid- 
ing of  the  bizarre  and  yet  a  disinclina- 
tion to  be  satisfied  with  the  trite  or 
commonplace.  The  verse  is  young  but 
it  is  also  scholarly,  a  happy  combina- 
tion. 

A    Book   of   Princeton    Verse.    Princeton   Uni- 
versity   Press.    $1.25. 


"VIVE  LA  FRANCE" 
We  have  in  My  Home  hi  the  Field  of 
Honour,  by  Frances  Wilson  Huard,  a 
remarkable  narrative  of  an  American 
woman's  experiences  in  the  path  of  the 
German  onsweep  into  France.  What  one 
may  term  the  twilight  before  the  war 
— the  gradual  lowering  of  black  clouds, 
the  significant  wandering  rumor,  em- 
phasized by  a  calm  and  peaceful  setting 
— steals  with  a  sense  of  awe  upon  the 
reader.  Follow  rapidly  the  declaration 
of  war;  the  decision  to  turn  the  cha- 
teau into  a  hospital;  streams  of  ref- 
ugees passing  day  and  night;  and,  at 
last  at  an  urgent  message  from  her  hus- 
band, her  flight.  It  is  only  on  return 
to  her  home,  abominably  desecrated, 
in  which  a  treasured  American  flag  had 
not  escaped,  that  she  gave  way  to  out- 
raged emotion.  What  this  American 
woman  saw  and  experienced  cannot  be 
passed  over  lightly.  Its  significance 
should  be  grasped  by  every  thinking 
woman,  to  the  determined  end  of  all 
such  horrors. 

Impressions  and  Experiences  of  a 
French  Trooper,  by  Christian  Mallet,  is 
entirely  up  to  the  standard  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  French 
cavalryman.  From  times  of  old  the 
French  cavalry  have  ranked  first  in 
Europe  for  brilliancy  of  spirit  and  gal- 
lantry in  action.  Consequently  there 
was  no  lack  of  courage  and  fortitude 
in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  of 
Dragoons  in  their  sweep  into  Belgium; 
the  retreat  after  Charleroi;  and  a  series 
of  desperate  adventures  subsequently. 
At  the  obsequies  of  Lord  Roberts  at 
Saint-Omer,  M.  Mallet  was  greatly  im- 
prest   with    the    presence    of   the    Scotch 

Highlanders  who  "stood  like  statu. 
the     English     infantry     "who     marched 
with       their      heads      down      and      | 

iixt    on     tin-     ground}"    "the     superb 
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Indian  troops,"  and  "the  Highland 
pipers  playing  a  lament  whose  refrain 
was  eternally  alike."  Later  present  at 
the  Battle  of  Loos,  he  leaves  nothing  to 
the  imagination  in  describing  that 
ghastly   field. 

At  last  a  war  book  for  which  we 
have  been  waiting — a  neutral  Latin 
view  of  the  French  cause.  Among  the 
Ruins,  by  Gomez  Carrillo,  a  Spaniard, 
rises  to  a  supreme  hight  in  rendering 
homage  to  a  sorely  stricken  kindred 
nation.  His  are  not  detached,  observ- 
ant feelings  when  visiting  the  scenes 
of  French  disaster,  but  it  is  as  tho 
every  ruined  object,  each  mark  of 
French  suffering,  smote  him  a  personal 
wound.  But  in  spite  of  the  depression 
which  falls  upon  him,  Latin  gaiety  will 
now  and  then  reassert  itself — that  re- 
silient element  in  the  race  which  thru 
periods  of  complete  darkness  keeps 
aflame  the  torch  of  a  joyful  destiny. 
"Vive  la  France"  rings  from  the  pages 
of  Senor  Carrillo  with  absolute  and 
convincing  faith  in  her  victory. 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honour,  by  Frances 
Wilson  Huard.  Doran.  $1.35.  Impressions  and 
Experiences  of  a  French  Trooper,  by  Christian 
Mallet.  Dutton.  $1.  Among  the  Ruins,  by 
Gomez   Carrillo.   Doran.   $1.50. 


FRANCE  AND  AMERICA 

With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present 
Days  is  a  volume  of  studies  and  ad- 
dresses by  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Ambassador 
of  France  in  the  United  States  who 
gracefully  (and  like  a  true  diplomat) 
dedicates  his  book,  in  memory  of  for- 
mer times,  to  the  thirteen  original 
states.  What  M.  Jusserand,  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  Washington,  has  to 
say  on  Franco-American  relations  is  of 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  not 
scholarly  history — nor  is  it  intended  to 
be,  altho  some  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  are  brought  forth.  Neither 
is  it  idle  gossip.  Rather  it  is  a  collec- 
tion of  illuminating  and  always  perti- 
nent reflections  on  subjects  ranging 
from  Rochambeau  and  the  French  in 
America  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

With   Americans   of   Past    and    Present   Days, 
by   J.    J.    Jusserand.    Scribner.    $1.50. 


MR.  YEATS'S  YOUTH 

It  is  not  as  an  idealized  picture  of 
his  childhood  and  youth  seen  from  afar 
thru  mists  of  poetic  reverie  that  Mr. 
William  Butler  Yeats's  latest  book 
makes  its  appeal,  nor  by  such  a  dis- 
tinctive charm  in  sketches  of  scenes 
and  people  as  make  earlier  reminis- 
cent papers  by  the  same  author  beguil- 
ing reading.  On  these  sides  this  little 
volume  is  disappointing.  Hut,  granting 

a  familiarity  with  the  poet's  work,  the 
latter  half  of  it  at  least  will  be  read 
with  lively  curiosity  foi  what  it  tells 
of  the  moods  and  ideas,  which,  a  . 
ordered  and  philosophi  ed  later,  com- 
bined to  fashion  a  rare  personality  and 
i    \  lew    of    life    one    will    not    meet    in    a 


month    of    Sundays    upon    the    beaten 
highways  of  art  or  thought. 

Two  men — Mr.  Yeats's  father  and 
John  O'Leary — were  dominant  in- 
fluences upon  his  youth.  Mr.  Yeats, 
senior,  with  his  explosive  audacities  of 
thought,  did  much,  we  infer  from  these 
pages,  to  determine  the  direction  of  his 
son's  life  and  art.  And  from  John 
O'Leary  and  his  circle  came,  says  Mr. 
Yeats  himself,  "all  I  have  set  my  hand 
to  since."  The  Rcrcrics  end  upon  a 
melancholy  note,  which  we  think  of  as 
sounding  out  of  the  comparative  silence 
of  its  author's  later  years.  "All  life 
weighed  in  the  scale  of  my  own  life 
seems  to  me  a  preparation  for  some- 
thing that  never  happens" — such  are 
its  concluding  words. 

Reveries   Over   Childhood   and   Youth,  by   Wil- 
liam   Butler    Yeats.    Macmillan.    $2. 


THE  INEVITABLE  WAR 

The  Things  Men  Fight  For,  by  Dr. 
H.  H.  Powers,  is  one  of  the  few  books 
dealing  with  the  controversial  aspects 
of  the  Great  War  that  every  one,  no 
matter  how  much  in  disagreement  with 
its  opinions,  must  be  glad  has  been 
written.  The  writer  claims  to  be  famil- 
iar with  every  one  of  the  nations  now 
at  war  with  the  exception  of  Serbia, 
and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  un- 
derstanding the  point  of  view  of  each 
nation  and  interpreting  it  with  a 
wealth  of  insight  and  sympathy.  His 
contention  is  that:  "Every  nation  in  the 
present  war  has  its  case,  a  case  which 
it  need  not  be  afraid  to  present  before 
the  bar  of  humanity.  Each  has  done  the 
only  thing  that  it  could  do,  as  judged 
by  the  standards  which  we  habitually 
apply  to  our  own  national  conduct."  He 
regards  the  war  as  inevitable  because 
he  believes  that  national  expansion  is 
inevitable,  and  that  the  attainment  of  a 
"natural  frontier"  by  one  state  means 
the  loss  of  the  same  frontier  by  its 
neighbor;  for  example  the  crest  of 
the  Vosges  and  the  fortresses  of 
Metz  and  Strassburg  must  be  either 
in  German  hands  or  in  French. 
He  believes  that  Austria-Hungary 
could  only  preserve  her  existence 
by  the  conquest  of  Serbia  and  that  Ger- 
many's march  thru  Belgium  was  a  true 
"military  necessity."  On  the  other  hand 
he  considers  that  Russia  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  striving  to  get  control  o(  Con- 
stantinople and  that  it  would  have  been 
madness  for  Great  Britain  to  permit 
Germany  to  establish  her  rule  in  the 
Netherlands  or  to  outbuild  tho  British 
navy. 

Dr,  Powers  is  at  his  best  as  a  strate- 
gist.   The    titles    of    his    chapters    show 
this:  ••  The  Problem  of  the  Medite] 
uean,"  "The  Probh  m  o(  the  A.dri*1 
-The  Problem  o(  the  North  rnd 

the  like.  He  believes  that  what  is  called 
land  hunger  is  rather  a  desire  foi 

hue,    ports    and    p..  .    thai 

wherevei     Nature    li;i>    »o    srrnnied 

litiul  lllul   M'!l   Us   to   colli;, M    llic  IV tun 
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large  areas,  and  no  parceling  out  of  ter- 
ritory becomes  possible  witbout  denying 
necessary  facilities  to  one  or  exposing  an- 
other to  a  neighbor's  domination,  any  ar- 
rangement that  can  be  made  must  involve 
hardship  and  inequality  and  so  invite,  if 
not  insure,  conflict. 

One  illustration  of  this  geographical 
problem  is  of  course  the  case  of  Russia, 
and  the  brief  statement  of  Russia's  po- 
sition is  exprest  with  such  lucidity  and 
vividness  as  to  deserve  citation  at  some 
length : 

The  Baltic  is  like  the  Black  Sea,  a 
double-locked  area,  controlled  by  inner  and 
outer  doors,  the  one  at  the  Dardanelles  and 
Gibraltar,  the  other  at  the  Danish  Straits 
and  the  English  Channel.  Curiously  enough, 
it  is  the  same  great  power  in  either  case 
that  is  thus  doubly  locked  in.  and  to  com- 
plete the  analogy,  the  same  great  power  in 
each  case  holds  the  outer  key.  Is  it  possible 
to  contemplate  such  a  situation  and  nut 
see  in  it  the  possibility,  almost  the  guaran- 
tee of  trouble?  In  one  respect  there  is  an 
important  difference.  The  inner  door,  tho 
held  in  each  case  by  comparatively  weak 
powers,  is  really  controlled  in  the  north  by 
the  foremost  of  continental  powers.  Who- 
ever would  force  the  Danish  Straits  must 
reckon  with  Germany,  a  power  which,  tho 
not  actually  adjacent,  is  vitally  interested 
and  in  a  position  of  full  control.  .  . 
Germany's  recent  determination,  however, 
to  make  Constantinople  her  objective,  com- 
pletes the  analogy  between  the  two  situa- 
tions. Russia,  in  either  case,  is  locked  be- 
hind double  doors.  In  each  case  the  inner 
door  is  held  by  a  feeble  power  backed  by 
Germany.  In  each  case  the  outer  door  is 
held  by  Britain.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Russia  is  fighting  Germany  now,  and  the 
reason  why  she  will  be  fighting  Britain 
later. 

Obsessed  by  this  geographic  fatalism 
Dr.  Powers  sees  little  hope  for  a  speedy 
world  peace.  He  puts  no  faith  in 
treaties,  declaring  in  his  abrupt  and 
striking  way,  "We  may  some  day  be 
ruled  by  righteousness,  but  never  by 
the  dead  hand."  No  possible  delimita- 
tion of  boundaries  will  ever  satisfy 
vigorous  and  expanding  nations  and 
leagues  to  enforce  the  peace  will  only 
result  in  new  coalition  wars  like  the 
present.  Yet  he  does  not  think  that  war 
will  continue  forever.  The  world  will 
become  united  at  last,  but  only  when 
many  decades  of  struggle  have  resulted 
in  ever  larger  empires  and  alliances 
enwrapping  the  whole  planet.  At  this 
point  the  author  has  a  surprize  up  his 

I  ve  for  Jie  reader  who  has  followed 
him  to  the  last  chapter.  The  book,  which 
up  to  that  point  was  so  studiously  neu- 
tral, bf  ionate  plea  for  an 
intimate  alliance  between  the  United 
BtetM  and  the  Urit.ish  Empire.  Altho 
Dr.  Powei  ret  that,  German  im- 
perial  Mpiratiom  aro  quite  as  legiti 
mate  ■  Bi  rti  h,  he  hold-;  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  stand  aloof  while  all  the 
other  |  are  contending  for  world 
dm  ■  nd  that  i"  pit*  of  superficial 
diff  .i-  civilization  is  infinitely 
more    akifl    to   the    Jinti   h    than    to    that, 

,    of  the  peoples  of  continental 

\Vi-  ■■'\,iuV  one  \nntangti,  we  cheri  ii  on< 
one  political   prin 

"     of     t«m|,<  Till      I  llle     ;ifl'l      I'.'    il 

Mie   language    the 
and  n,e  id«al  <,f  Hi  ItaTn 
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MR.  PURINTON'S  EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION    BOX 

i 

H 

\i,     i.    D     \  .   w  Ml    \  Irginia.   "I  am  a 

Sunday  school  ill    ii    city    where    IochI    in- 

flunictti  n i iik ••  religious   work   perplexing.  A   lew 
of    our    teach  tlj    desire   to    Increase   the 

efficiency  ol  oui  school  in  general  attendance  and 

fulness.     Will    you    Ulniily    otTer    .->ug- 

w  rite  tli*-  [nternationaJ  Sunda 
Association,  5  South  Wubash  avenue,  Chi- 
o,  and  the  West  Virginia  Sunday-school 
., iati.. n.  Board  of  Trade*  Building, 
\\  heeling,  West  Virginia,  for  all  the  avail- 
able literature  covering  your  specific  prob- 
lems. Have  trained  teachers  most  Sab- 
bath teachers  are  unfit,  ami  unprepared, 
for  their  work,  hence  cannot  hold  their 
pupils.  -Make  a  study  of  the  new  "Flli- 
ciencj  Standards"  for  Sunday  schools,  and 
improve  your  organization,  Plan  special 
music,  talks,  blackboard  charts,  frequently. 
Start  contests  for  better  class  attendance. 
Figure  OUl  B  way  to  got  the  business  nieu 
interested,  by  offering  practical  short,  un- 
preachy  thoughts  on  live  topics  of  the  day. 
Embody  social  service,  applied  psychology, 
industrial  improvement.  Secure  the  book, 
"How  to  Conduct  a  Sunday  School,"  by 
.Marion    Laurence. 


:?S3.  Miss  S.  J.  B..  Illinois.  "You  say  that 
when  you  finished  college  you  spent  a  year  in- 
vestigating the  science  of  industrial  opportunity, 
and  tell  of  the  value  that  year  has  been  to  you. 
Can  you  advise  me  how  to  make  such  an  investi- 
gation for  myself?  I  have  bee.n  doing  secretarial 
work  since  graduating  from  college  in  1913,  but 
am  anxious  to  make  a  change,  and  to  investi- 
gate   different    business    opportunities    at    once." 

Go  to  the  nearest  library  where  complete 
files  of  The  Independent  are  preserved,  look 
over  all  back  numbers  of  the  Efficiency 
Question  Box.  write  any  concerns,  maga- 
zines or  institutions  that  seem  promising. 
Borrow  an  American  Newspaper  Annual 
and  Directory  from  a  newspaper  office, 
make  list  of  all  technical  journals  in  your 
line,  get  sample  copies,  look  thru  adver- 
tisements, ponder  and  answer.  Obtain  a 
standard  book  on  vocational  guidance,  and 
see  if  you  are  in  the  right  work  ;  if  not, 
find  it  :  if  so,  write  Efficiency  Publishing 
Company,  WoOlworth  Building,  New  York, 
for  names  of  books  or  correspondence 
courses  to  equip  you  for  advancement.  Con- 
fidentially state  your  specific  problem  to 
a  leading  business  man  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, in  your  line  if  possible,  and  secure 
his  opinion. 


284.  Mr.  G.  W.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  "(a)  Kindly 
advise  me  where  I  may  obtain  information  rela- 
tive to  the  public  lands  being  sold  by  govern- 
ment and  state,  (b)  Does  a  town  that  is  being 
boosted  and  advertised  generally  make  a  good 
place   for   investment?" 

(a  i  Apply  to  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary or  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Wash- 
ington. l>.  c. 

(b)  Yes.  if  the  "boom"  is  natural;  no, 
if  it  is  artificial.  Does  the  town  contain 
valuable  resources  in  itself — natural  gas, 
oil.  coal,  or  other  products  of  the  earth ; 
factories,  mills,  railroads,  or  other  indus- 
trial assets;  pure  water,  exceptional  clim- 
ate, commercial  or  educational  advantages, 
and  other  features  making  it  valuable  as  a 
permanent  home  site?  A  real  estate 
"booster"  deals  in  probabilities;  weigh  the 
actualities  before  you  exchange  your  good 
money  for  his  mere  promises. 


285.    Mrs.    A.    S.    P.,    Tennessee,    "(a)     Please 
name    a    few    standard    books    on    systematizing 

work,  life  and  destiny,  (b)  What  do  you  con- 
sider the  best  filing  outfit  for  notes  and  clip- 
pings? (o)  Kindly  suggest  method  of  maintain- 
ing  a   personal   or   family   budget   of   current  ex- 

(a)    Write    Efficiency    Publishing    Com 
pany,     Woolworth     Building,     New     York 

City,    for    titles    of    bonks;    and    make    your 

question   more  specific     do  you   want   per- 
sonal, technical,  vocational,  or  other  kind 
stem  1 
i  i>i    Refer  to  Qui   tion   Boi  answer  No, 
•jot  in  The   independent   for  February   M 
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1916      We     never    declare     anything     the 

"besl  "    Look    Up    several    OUtfitB    and   choose 

for  yourself, 

(c)    Refer  to  sniwei   No    194  In  January 

1(1  issue.  Also  write  for  announcements  of 
Institutions  mentioned  iii  answer  No.  223, 
issue  of  .March    13. 


280.  Mrs.  W.  C.  H.,  Connecticut  "What  books 
or  magazines,  bulletins  and  reports  from  leading 
experts  and  national  organizations  for  the  home 

and    homemaker    will    help    a    progressive    house- 
wife to  know  her  business'.'" 

Write  the  following  and  ask  for  com- 
plete literature  available,  describing  their 
work:  The  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation, and  Journal  <</  Home  Economics, 
Station  N,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  New  York;  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  New  York; 
Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts, 
Troy,  New  York;  The  Housekeepers'  Alli- 
ance, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Housewives 
League,  L'.">  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New 
York  City;  Teachers  College  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  Columbia  University,  New 
x'ork  City;  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
and  Institute.  119  West  Fortieth  street. 
New  York  City ;  Forecast  Magazine,  6 
East  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  City; 
The  Housewife,  .*?0  Irving  Place,  New  York 
City,  and  Household  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  your  State  "University.  See  also 
Question  Box  answer  No.  1223,  in  The 
Independent  of  March  13,  1916. 


287.  A  Reader  from  New  York.  "I  am  a 
teacher  in  both  day  and  evening  schools,  have 
taken  two  orphaned  girls  aged  4  and  8,  am  car- 
ing for  them  in  my  small  apartment,  desire  to 
educate  both  for  teachers.  My  income  is  meagre. 
How  could  I  earn  more,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer vacation?  Have  had  several  educational 
magazines  accept  and  pay  for  articles  in  their 
line ;  could  I  further  develop  this  means  of 
revenue?" 

Yes.  Make  a  study  of  the  general  scope 
and  special  departments  of  all  magazines 
that  have  taken  your  articles,  work  out  a 
list  of  suggested  themes  for  new  articles, 
and  ask  each  editor  if  he  would  consider 
further  contributions  on  one  or  more  of 
these  subjects — reminding  him  that  your 
work  has  already  proved  acceptable  to  him*. 

A  book  on  women's  ways  of  earning 
money  by  Mabel  Cpnklin  and  another  by 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden  may  be  had  from 
the  Efficiency  Publishing  Company,  '252S 
Woolworth  Building.  New  York  City. 

Are  you  not  carrying  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den? Would  not  some  person  of  wealth  and 
leisure  in  your  community  be  glad  to  help 
in  your  generous  ambition  for  your  little 
wards? 


288.  Mrs.  F.  Y.  B.,  Michigan.  "I  desire  to  be- 
come efficient  thru  home  study  in  the  subjects 
of  farm  economic  equipment,  and  organization, 
that  I  may  secure  a  position  based  on  this 
knowledge.  Where  may  I  obtain  the  informa- 
tion ?  Correspondence  schools,  I  find,  do  not  gen- 
erally  offer   such    courses." 

Write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  D.  C.  :  also  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  your  state  univer- 
sity and  other  colleges  nearby  ;  also  Farm 
Efficiency  Bureau.  320  Fifth  avenue;  Far- 
mers'   Bureau,     lot*    Nassau    street;    Farm 

Service   Bureau,  503   Fifth  avenue,  all  of 

New    York. 

You  should  also  find  valuable  references 
in  the  editorial  and  advertising  pages  of 
such  agricultural  journals  as  The  Farming 
Business,  Chicago;  The  Country  (Icntlc- 
man,  Philadelphia  ;  Bttter  Farming,  New 
York. 


Prof.    V     V    R„  Texs        Will  you   I 

Inform    me   concerning    ii"        velopment    of   the 

honor  system   iii  schools?   Wl  th<    origin  of 

it.  what  colleges  have  adopted   It,  or  abandoned 

Has   the   system   been   tried   in   any   of   the. 

i    VmerioaT" 

Questions  like  this  make  us  wish  in  vaiu 
for   omniscience.     L'here    i  uould    be   a    "a 


tlonal  clearing-house  or  information  bureau 
where  all  data  and  directions  pertaining  to 

advancement    in    education    would    be   col 
lected,  classified  and  distributed,   We  have 

not  been  able  to  learn  of  the  existence  ol 
am   such  national  organization. 

However,    certain    partial    efforts   along 

this    line    have    been     made.     Submit    your 

question  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 

of    Education,    Washington,    D.    C.    to    the 

secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  576* 

Fifth  avenue.  New  x'ork;  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Education  Hoard  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  til  Broadway.  New  x'ork;  to 
President  Guy  Potter  Benton,  University 
of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  American  Association 
of  State   University   Presidents;    to  editor 

American  School  Hoard  Journal,  li  Fast 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


290.  Mr.  V.  T.  N.,  North  Dakota.  "Will  you 
kindly  suggest  some  method  to  follow  (a)  to  find 
a  good  location  for  the  practise  of  law  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  (b)  to  locate  a  man  who 
travels  around  the  state  and  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  of  a  lawyer  who  contemplates 
forming  a  partnership?  I  have  some  plans  of 
my  own,  but  would  like  your  views  also." 

(a)  Write  to  William  C.  Sprague,  secre- 
tary Commercial  Law  League  of  America. 
La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Investigate  the 
National  Law  Association,  132  Nassau 
Street,  New  York;  and  the  American  Law- 
List,  2  West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York, 
(b)  Find  the  traveling  representative  for 
Wisconsin  employed  by  leading  publishers 
of  law  books,  such  as  West  Publishing 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  L.  D.  Powell  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles,  American  Law  Book 
Company  of  New  York.  Make  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  these  men  will  inform  you 
of  partnership  possibilities  among  their 
customers.  Be  guided  also  by  results  from 
answer  to   (a). 


291.  Miss  N.  R.,  West  Virginia.  "I  am  a  high 
school  junior  of  seventeen.  Am  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  take  a  college  or  a  business  course, 
do  not  feel  able  to  take  both.  I  want  the  cul- 
ture of  the  former,  with  the  life  training  of  the 
latter,  (a)  What  do  you  advise?  (b)  Do  any 
colleges  offer  business  courses  also?  (c)  Do  any 
business  schools  teach  French  and  Spanish?  (d) 
I  am  specially  interested  in  secretarial  work  ; 
please  refer  me  to  institutions  that  specialize 
in   this." 

(a)  We  cannot  choose  for  you.  But  we 
think  your  wise  plan  would  be  to  take  the 
business  COUFSe,  and  supplement  it  by 
spare-time  study  of  such  features  as  are 
given  thru  Chautauqua  Institution,  the 
Mentor  Association,  home-study  clubs  and 
courses  of  different  kinds,  (bi  Write 
American  Schools'  Association.  Times 
Building,  New  York;  also  Cooperative 
Schools'  Agency.  41  Park  Bow.  New  York. 
(c)  Ask  institutions  mentioned  under  (b). 
Questions  relating  to  Spanish  have  been 
discussed  here  already,  (d)  Fifth  Avenue 
Secretarial  School.  f>0!>  Fifth  avenue:  Col- 
legiate Secretarial  School.  38  Wesi  Thirty- 
second  ;  Knickerbocker  School  of  Secreta- 
ries, It!  West  Forty-fifth;  all  of  New  York 
city. 


292.  Mr.  J.  P.  Y.,  New  Jersey  Mv  « ,<rk  re- 
quires me  to  stand  all  day,  and  in  common  with 
many  others  I  am  troubled  with  weak  ankles 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  arch  of  the 
Is  'fallen  arch'  incurable"  Do  vou  know  of  any 
means  to  coned  the  difficulty,  or  to  make  all- 
day   standing    more   .viufoi  table  ?" 

You  inav   need  a  special  shoe,  such  as  the 
Coward   Shoe.  L'To  Greenwich  street.    N 
STork,  or  the  Dr.  Reed  Cushion  Shoe,  18T2 
Broadway,    New    x'ork.  Submit  your  uroh» 

ban  to  these  concerns  :   Nathan   Anklet  Sup- 
port Company,  S8  Reade  street;  The  Wat 
ters  Laboratories,  B3   Fifth  avenue      v    .) 
Ditmaii.     J     liarolav      street;     William     M 
10 1  sen     Companj        1 1  '■      rQighth     avenue, 
Knaiitli     Urothe  Hi     Fourth     »vei 

Straight   Walk    Arch   Coutp  U 

me  ,   all  ol    New    \  i  ik. 
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Independent 
Opinions 


The  poem,  "Carty's  Hall,"  by  Presi- 
dent Finley,  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  we  published 
in  our  issue  of  June  19  has  attracted 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  Evi- 
dently people  are  glad  to  see  the  mod- 
ern bard  does  not,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, confine  himself  to  the  eulogy  of 
military  heroes,  but  finds  the  man  of 
science  also  worthy  of  his  verse.  We 
hope  sometime  to  see  an  epic  of  Joseph 
Henry  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Finley.  We 
forwarded  to  him  a  letter  from  Edna 
Dean  Proctor  approving-  of  his  poem  on 
Carty's  achievements  in  telephony  and 
received  from  him  the  following  in- 
teresting reply: 

I   urn    very   proud  of  your   lotter   about 
"Carty's  Hall."  I  feel  as  if  I  hadn't  much 
to  do  with   the   writing  of  it.   as  it  wrote 
itself    on    Sunday    morning    between    eight 
o'clock  and  tin'  clo«e  of  the  morning  service. 
I  have  been  wishing  that  I  could  afford 
lend   a   copy  of  the  sheet  to  every  one  of 
the   auditors   at   that  great   meeting.   There 
e  five  thousand  or  more.  Yon  will  he  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  meeting  produced 
something  of  far  greater  consequence,  how- 
ever,  than    these   verses.    It   has   led    to   a 
movement    in     behalf    of    a    monument    to 
eph  Henry,  who  discovered  the  principle 
that  has  made  all  this  possible.  Pupin  and 
i 'arty  came   up  to  Albany  the  next   week, 
and    already    we    have    in    prospect,    largely 
thru  the  generosity  of  Pupin,  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  thousand  dollar-.  Such  a 
oderfu]    address  as    Pupin   made   at  this 
little  dinner,  at  which  i lie  movement  was 
started.   I    have  seldom   beard   in  my  long 
of  after-dinner  auditing. 
•    fall  planning    to    have   a 

great  convocation,  one  feature  of  which  will 
be  the  establishment   of  the  apostolic  buc- 
ui  in  the  field  of  electricity. 

John  Finley 
■<    Department  of  Education, 
.1  Ibany,  A  '  "    )  ork 


The   following   letter  calls   attention 

to  what  is  undeniably  a  real   defect  in 

our  politic;  m,  the  unequal   influ- 

•   the    government   by 

certain  cla  ;  <    ; 

ig   a    man's   think- 
I    capacity   I   am  i  -l   thai   The   in- 
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of  nil  ■  nt . 

VVle  •■    import 

'■  to  iiim  are  urn  on  for  li 
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What  Brings 
Promotion  to 
Stenographers  ? 

George  D.  Bates  Tells  Secret  of 

Increased  Salaries  and 

Better  Positions 

What  the  Wonderful  New  Way  in 
Typewriting  Means  to  You 

I  am  asked  why  some  stenographers  earn 
only  $8  to  $15  a  week — and  remain  stenog- 
raphers year  after  year — while  others  earn 
$25,  $35  and  even  $40  weekly  and  are  soon 
promoted  to  bigger,  better  positions. 

I  believe  no  man  in  America  has  helped 
more  stenographers  to  get  into  these  bigger 
positions  than  I  have,  and  I  can  tell  you 
the  secret  of  it  all  in  a  very  few  words. 

Promotions  are  based  on  what  you  pro- 
duce. It  is  your  finished  work  that  you  are 
paid  for,  and  judged  by.  It  is  the  quantity 
and  tjitnlitij  of  your  typewriting  that  will 
get  you  the  big  money,  the  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

All  the  recent  articles  on  stenographic 
efficiency — all  the  many  books  on  the  cost 
if  stenographic  servici — tell  the  same  story. 
The  way  for  the  stenographer  to  earn  more 
money  and  secure  a  bigger,  better  position, 
is  to  make  yourself  more  efficient — to  in- 
crease your  speed  and  accuracy  in  type- 
writing. 

The  Ideal  Stepping  Stone — 
If  You  Make  It  So 

Every  one  knows  th.it  there  La  no  better  way 
to    learn    a    business — there   is    no  quicker    way   to 

get   ahead,  than   to  start  in   as  a  stenographer. 

But  you  nni  i   lie  a  better  stenographer  than  the 

average — much  better.  Many  big  men  anil 
women  of  today,  now  well  known  to  the  public, 
began     this     way.      I  >i,      Vandorlip,      Loeb, 

Lynch,     Bustis,     Bok     1 1 ami     1 1  of 

othet  i 

But — they    were    mighty    good  iphera  I 

Remember  that.  You  have  grof  to  prove  your- 
self good  likewise,  he',  ,,,   .    ,,.  <■<    to  get 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting 

nt    to    tell    you    how    thousands    of 

otle-r  nun  ami  worm  ri  are  equipping   themselves 

for  bigger  salaries,   belter   po  Itions     how   thou- 

ilready  done  It.   The   whole  story   in 

in   my    t    page   fr*  about    the   New    Way 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


I'.OYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Only  a  shorl  walk  fi N     V  ,  .'.'.   II.  &   II.'  md 

i -.  all  parti  of.  the 
i    Plans,      M 

FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 


orallvei 
...  broli 

.    ,      i.i... 

■ 
rty  rUflolOI  Co.,  «32C  Ww!  St..  PHUburfh.Ps. 


in  Typewriting.  It  describes  the  secret  prin- 
ciples of  a  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring 
skill  on  the  typewriter  at  home,  in  10  easy 
lessons — a  new  method  that  has  completely  revo- 
lutionized the  typewriting  situation.  Read  how 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  who  never  ex- 
ceeded 3(1  to  40  words  a  minute,  are  typewriting 
80  to  100  words  with  half  the  effort  and  with 
infinitely  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before — 
have  increased  their  salaries  from  .$10  and  $15 
a  week  up  to  $25,  $30  and  even  $40  weekly — 
and  are  gaining  promotion  to  better  positions 
on  the  strength  of  their  having  made  good  as 
stenographers  ! 

An  Entirely  New  Idea 

Don't  confuse  this  New  Way  in  Typewriting 
with  any  system  of  the  past.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it  before.  Special  Gymnastic 
Finger  Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  days 
that  ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in 
months.  Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who 
have  taken  up  this  system,  are  hundreds  of 
graduates  of  business  colleges  and  special  type- 
writing courses — many  were  so-called  touch 
writers — yet  there  has  been  hardly  a  single  one 
who  hasn't  doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed 
and  accuracy,  and  their  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased  in    proportion. 

Wonderful  48  Page  Book  Free 

We    have    prepared    a    book    which     tells     all 
about   the    New    Way   in    Typewriting,    which    is 
free   to   those   interested.      It  is   a   48-page   book, 
brimful    of    eye-opening    ideas    and    valuable    in- 
formation.     No    instruction    book    ever    written, 
no   matter  what  its   cost,   ever   told  so   plainly 
the    real    WHY    and    HOW    of    expert    type 
writing.      We   will   also  send   you   our   new      aJ^ 
offer     to     let     you     take     the     10     Easy      -^» 
Lessons     in     New     Way     Typewriting  > 

on   Trial — guaranteeing   you    results,      Av" 
or    the    Course    will    not    cost    you     /-C^        Heasc 
One       Cetit.  Right       NOW       We     ^jV-*       send  your 

are  making  a  special  low  V  Free  Hook 
price  to  certain  new  ffi~  about  the  New 
students    to    help    adver-      ^        Way   In   Type- 

tise  the  New  Way  in  »^  writing,  Also  your 
Typewriting.  If  you  ^V*  ""rr  "'  tllc  Course  on 
are  amhilious  to  qv  Trial,  and  the  Special 
get  ahead,  If  you  \  '■"»  Price  Rate  just  now 
want       to      get      A         open.  This  incuri  no  obllga- 

Name. 


more     money 

in  your  pay 

envelope     OS' 


uon  on  my  part. 


writ  i'  us    -KV* 

at  once.      V        Address. 


Mail  tn  THE  TIL10SS  SCHOOL.  3807  Colleue  Hill.  Sprinufielcl.  Ohio 


.Kmn°crk" Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 
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(blai  It  only)  $1.25, 
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only  perlei  I,  non-leakable  Ink 

pendla  at  modei  at<  i n 

Promote!  mi v 

Order    $ 
Today 
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We  Establish  You  in    Business 
for  Yourself 

Now  paying  other*  $3,000  to  $6,000  yearly. 

Now  nuking   axcluslvi    territory  con  trie  ti  for  telling  oui 

Viaunl   InalriK  lion  Equipment  10  II  honll  and  llbrarlll, 
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UNDERWOOD  A  UN0ERWOOD 
417  Fifth  Are.  t.  D.  Now  York 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in 
The   Independent.      By  using  the  coupon  below,  parents  will 
secure    prompt    and    complete    information    to    aid    them    in 
selecting  the  right  education  for  son  or  daughter. 


CALIFORNIA 
;;;      i   Pacific  Theological  Seminary.  ..Berl 

COLORADO 
jjj      i  University  of  Colorado Boulder 

CONNECTICUT 

i   Hartford  Theological  Seminary .  Hartford 

,    rhe    El)    School Greenwich 

Wheeler  School North  Stomngton 

6  Hillside   Norualk 

7  The  Sanford  School Raiding  R'dge 

jjj      8  Ridgefield    School    for    Boys ...  Ridgefield 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
9  Bristol     School Washington 

ILLINOIS 

10  American    Schools    Association.  .Chicago 

:::     11  American   School  of   Home  Economics. 

Chicago 

iii     i  j  Cora   Mel    Patten   School Chicago 

:::     i  j  University    of    Chicago.  .• Chicago 

:::     14  Northwestern    University Evanston 

jjj     15  Todd    Seminary Woodstock 

■  *l 

INDIANA 

jjj     16   Interlaken    School Rolling   Prairie 

':':{     17   Valparaiso    University Valparaiso 


MAINE 
18   Hebron     Academy 


.Hebron 


MARYLAND 


19  The   Girls'   Latin    School Baltimore 

20  National   Park  Seminary.  ..  .Forest  Glen 


2\ 
.2 
23 
34 

25 
26 

-7 
28 
29 
30 

3  J 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Abbot   Academy Andover 

Boston    University Boston 

Miss  Church's   School   for  Girls.  .Boston 

Emerson   College  of  Oratory Boston 

Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls. 

Boston 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston 

School    of    Expression Boston 

Bradford    Academy Bradford 

Sea   Pines Brewster 

New  Church  Theological   School, 

Cambridge 

Sargent    School Cambridge 

Powder  Point   School   for  Boys.Duxbury 

YVHIiston     Seminary Easthampton 

Dean    Academy Franklin 

Monson   Academy   for  Boys Monson 

Walnut   Hill   School Natick 


.17  The    Brookfield   School-North    Brookfield  ■ 

|8  Wheaton  College  for  \V n       .Norton  • 

3g  Miss  Hall's  School Pittsfield  iii 

40  Waltham    School    ior   Girls. ..  .Waltham  ••• 

.|i    Won     ltd     Academy Worcester  ••• 

NEW    YORK 

.|j   Manor  School   for  Girls Larchmont  j 

a.i   The    Manlius    Schools Manlius  = = = 

.14  Craven    School Mattituck  ii: 

45  Columbia   Grammar  School. ..New   5fork  jij 

4(1  Scudder  School    for  Girls. ...New  York  jjj 

47  The    Holbrook   School Ossining  jjj 

48  St.    John's    School Ossining  jjj 

49  Crane    Normal    Institute   oi    Music. 

Philadelphia  ••: 

50  St.   Faith's  School Saratoga  Springs  : 

51  Peate  &  Reattie Spencerport  • 

5-'   Syracuse    University Syracuse  ••• 

53  Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts,  ••: 

Troy  jjj 

NORTH    CAROLINA  jjj 

54  Maricnfeld  School Samarkand  jjj 

OHIO 

55  Oberlin  School  for  Girls Oberlin  •;• 

PENNSYLVANIA 

56  Yeates  School Lancaster  jjj 

57  Mercersburg    Academy Mercersburg  jjj 

58  The  Latshaw  School  of  Psychoculture,  :" 

Philadelphia  jjj 

59  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 

Pittsburgh  ■■• 

60  Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys,  ••• 

Saltsburg  ••• 

61  Lehigh  University South   Bethlehem  ::: 

RHODE    ISLAND 

62  Moses  Brown  School Providence  ■ 

TENNESSEE 

63  Rowland    Hall Ooltewah  jjj 

64  Martin    College Pulaski  j 

VIRGINIA 

65  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 

Lynchburg  ::: 

66  Eastern  College Manassas  jij 

67  Roanoke  College Salem  jjj 

68  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton  jjj 

69  Stuart    Hall Staunton  jjj 

WISCONSIN 

70  Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 

Academy Lake    Geneva  i 


TEAR   COUPON  HERE 


THE    INDEPENDENT   EDUCATION    SERVICE.    119  West  40th  Street.  New  York. 
Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 


Numbers. 


I 


Send  Information  to. 


Address  . 


NORTHWESTERN  N^r.d\ndmy 

Model  H  iad  I 
I  ventilation,  I  rhtJng.    High  KhoU>11<  ittnd 

1  1  1 iii  I      Fixed 

III  '  pocket  money.  A  ; 

COL.   R.  P.  DAVIDSON.   Supt..   Lake  Ctnev».  Wl». 


PACIFIC    THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

\n    undenominational,    union    school   of   relig- 
ion.     Admits   both    lexea   .uul     ill    .Ie110111n1.il 
Colli  rad quired     foi     1  .  gul  II 

ling   to    B     D    degree       \n   privilegi     oi    Unl 

tllfoi  oi,    open    tO    quali  111  11  V 

itudi  nl        1 bi  \ i'       1  \  ' 

Pn     lent  C.  S.  N.ish,  Bei  kelej .  «   ilifoi 


ing  wish.   ll<'  lias  aeltber  the  money   nor 
can  bf  spare  the  time  for  a  nip  to  Wash 
ington. 

On  the  other  band  the  "business  man" 
can  leave  his  business  In  the  hands  of  the 
verj  men  who  would  I  i  l<.  *  -  bo  much  to  have 
their  side  of  the  case  beard,  and  while  they 
work  for  bim  ami  his  money  works  twenl 
four  hours  a  day  for  him,  he  makes  a  cm 
fortable  trip  in  a  Pullman  or  private  car 
accompanied  by  his  skilled  attorney  and 
stenographer  and  with  everj  facility  al 
hand  pleads  las  case  before  a  Congressional 
committee. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  become  the  custom 

mure  and  more  of  the  working  man   to  have 

bis  representative,  from  his  labor  organiza- 
tion, appeal'  for  him.  This  for  the  working 

man  is  possibly  his  salvation*  and  mailers 
are  amicably   patched   up   to  suit    the   needs 

oi  these  two  important  factors  in  the  ele- 
ments of  life  in  America.  The  working  man 

gets  more  for  his  labor  and  the  capitalist 
increases    the    cost    of    production,    and    all 

goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Bui  there  is  another  class  of  citizens 
totally  unrepresented  In  your  poll,  who  may 

Or    may    not    find    time    to    lie   on    the   streets 

iii  working  hours.  These  are  the  brilliant 
men   of   the   nation,   architects,   engineers, 

artists,  sculptors,  novelists,  poets,  chem- 
ists, editors,  civil  engineers,  mechanical  en- 
gineers, inventors  and  in  toto  men  who  live 
by  their  brains  and  scientific  knowledge. 
I  have  not  included  lawyers,  doctors  and 
ministers,  these  men,  the  bulwark  and  the 
life  of  the  nation.  What  shall  happen  to 
these V  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  these 
men  to  form  a  union  and  organize  and  they 
are  not  rich  enough  nor  can  their  time  be 
spared  before  Congressional  committees,  in- 
dividually. 

And  herein  lies  the  greatest  fault  of 
American  institutions.  The  best  and  bright- 
est minds  the  nation  affords  are  ground  be- 
neath the  upper  and  lower  millstones  of  a 
crude  and  sordid  system  of  laws  which  ex- 
cludes these  minds  from  every  financial 
consideration.  CHARLES  A.  JUNKEN 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 


Mr.  Reeser,  State  Senator  of  Indiana, 
packs  the  world  policy  of  the  great 
Middle  West  into  a  nutshell: 

The  sentiment  of  the  Middle  West  is  not 
for  peace  at  any  price ;  but  we  are  willing 
to  pay  a  mighty  good  price  for  peace. 

Lafayette,  Indiana         Alva  O.  Reser 


I  have  noticed  frequently  of  late  in 
writings  and  in  speeches  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  papers,  periodicals  and  public  men 
to  ignore  the  fact  of  the  South  being  a  part 
of  this  United  States.  There  is  no  attack  on 
the  South — no  conscious  slurs  at  the  South 
— no  old  time  waving  of  the  bloody  shirt  ; 
but  just  an  apparent  absence,  a  total  ab- 
sence, of  thought  or  knowledge  that  the 
South  is  a  part  of  the  nation. 

For    instance,    1    have    noticed    several 

times  in  print  the  statement,  substantially 
as  follows  :  "We  should  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  Germans,  who  to  the  e\ 
tent  of  several  hundred  thousand,  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union."  I  have 
noticed  a  number  of  references  to  the 
United  States  as  "'the  Yankees"  or  the 
"Yankee  Nation."  1  further  note  in  your 
latest  issue  of  The  Independent,  in  Senator 
Harding's  opening  paragraph  in  his  article 

"Reenter    Republicanism,"    the    following: 

and  there  is  an  anxiety  for  out- 
nationality  not  unlike  that  which  sought 
out  Abraham  Lincoln  In  1880." 

Of   course    Southern    people   could    not    be 
grateful  to  the  Germans,   who.   to  the  num- 
ber of  about   half  a  million,  lured  l<\    North 
em  gold,  came  over  to  help  shoot  down   the 
soldiers    ,<(    the    South      nor    did     Southern 

people  "in  their  anxiety"  in  1880  "seek  out 

Abraham    Lincoln."    Nor    Ai^    Southern    peo 
pie  form  part  of  a  "Yankee   Nation" 

This    is    a    time    for   all   o(   the   countiv     lo 
■  iu\  together  and  no  part  ^\  the  emu 
will  do  it-,  duty  more  eneerfuHj    t'u'U   nud 

faithful!)     than    will    the    South     In    ('act     it 

i      i  lie    belief   "(   the    w  liter    that    the 

lion  of  the  couuti\    lies  in   the  South,   whcio 
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stand-  the  last  strongholds  of  the  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  North  and  a  large 
part  of  the  West  is  a  swirling  hotbed  of 
isms,  of  hyphenates,  of  foreign  riff-raff.  A 
nine  bred  American  who  ran  trace  his  an- 
cestors as  Americans  for  even  two  genera- 
tions is  the  rare  exception.  In  the  South 
the  contrary  is  the  exception.  In  view  of 
these  facts  this  peculiar  absentmindedness 
— this  continual  reference  to  this  nation  as 
if  it  were  entirely  composed  of  Northerners 
and  men  of  Northern  thoughts  and  sympa- 
thies— is  a  little  curious  to  say  the  least. 
Why  is  it.  Mr.  Editor? 

Arthur  H.  Jennings 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

The  tendency  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent alludes  is  not  derogatory 
toward  the  South  but  quite  the  con- 
trary, for  it  recognizes  so  completely 
that  "the  South  is  part  of  the  Nation," 
that  it  unconsciously  ignores  the  time 
when  the  South  tried  not  to  be.  Not  a 
few  Southern  people  are  now  glad  that 
they  are  part  of  the  nation  and  are 
correspondingly  grateful  to  the  Ger- 
mans who  from  whatever  motive  helped 
to  make  it  be  so.  Of  course  it  was  not 
the  Southern  people  who  in  1860  sought 
out  Lincoln,  but  it  was  undeniably  those 
who  at  that  time  had  "an  anxiety  for 
our  nationality."  The  term  "Yankee" 
is  as  offensive  to  a  Westerner  as  to  a 
Southerner,  but  we  do  not  believe  its 
use  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  New  Eng- 
land to  absorb  the  whole  country. 
"American"  is  as  much  too  big  to  fit 
us  as  "Yankee"  is  too  narrow,  but 
unless  somebody  invents  a  national  ad- 
jective just  our  size  one  or  the  other 
will  have  to  be  used.  We  cordially  wel- 
come and  fully  accept  the  assurance 
that  the  South  will  do  its  duty  in  these 
days  of  trial  but  we  are  equally  confi- 
dent of  the  loyalty  of  many  of  the  new 
comers  who  have  no  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
in  their  veins.  There  was,  so  the  his- 
torians say,  not  a  little  "riff-raff" 
among  the  early  colonists  of  Virginia 
as  well  as  of  New  York,  but  seeing  how 
well  we  both  have  turned  out  we  may 
be  encouraged  as  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 


I  am  delighted  with  The  Independent 
and  its  writer-.,  for  the  most.  part.  Corra 
Harris  seems  like  ;i  fellow-worker  along 
Hide,  and  others  1  might  mention  strike  re- 
•ponaiye  barmoniea  of  the  mint)  and  heart. 

B  |  the  article  quoted  from  the  Veto 
York  Timet,  in  the  note,  about  the  Re- 
publican convention,  on  page  }(;],  June  v.), 
regarding  the  Boot  demonstration!  truly 
"got  on  my  nerves"  and  "haunted  my  wak- 
ing   and    my    sleeping    dreams."    That    it 

■bOUld     he     publi-hed     wholly     without     <  om 
ment     -eeif,-     utterly     foreign     to     the     whole- 

.<•   atmosphere   generally    pervading   the 

columns  of  "our"  noMc  periodical. 

Can  it  be  endo:  The  Independent  ! 

It  nnernn  incredible!  The  horseplay  of  that 
affair  of  the  "rebel  yell,"  and  the  willing 

:i    woman    to    lend    herself   x    tool    to 

sacs  boffooi  in-  incredible. 

Bt   I  II    I.    S I  Ml SON 

\l  I      II  <  i  mOfl    ■   '  in  i  inn  ,) 

ci,i,i',,,    i/ 1*  littippi 
We  mu-t   remind  our  good  friend  that. 

<■  Indopeiuk  unong  other  tin 

a  '  and  a  i  racli  w.-  have  to 

nfi'if  <r  happen:,.  A  gtftftt  many 

things    happen    in    the    world    of    which 

do       not       approve     earthqual 
the   ',m;,<    War  and   convention    boi 

(•   among  thorn,    but  we  put. 

m  in  m  thi  may  know 

o  form  thai]  own  opinion  i 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


25th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by    correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 

U.  of  C.(Div.M)  Chicago.! 


SCHOOL   INFORMATION 

FRIT  I?  Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  (or  camps)  in 
*  l».l-iaj  U.S.  Expert  Advice  free.  Want  for  girls  or  boys? 
Maintained  for  all  Schools.  American  Schools'  Associa- 
tion, lOll  Times  Building,  New  York  or  1516 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home-study  Domestic 
Science  courses.  For  home-making,  teaching  and  well-paid  posi- 
tions.    Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69thSt. ,  Chicago,  111. 

ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,    OreS^fc^bnn. 

One  hour  from  New  York  City.  College  Prep,  General  Courses. 
Separate  departments  for  Girls  under  15. 

MARTIN  COLLEGE,  ffiWs^B 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate  Rates. 
Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  the  Blue-Grass  Hills  of 
Sunny  Tennessee.     Careful  Supervision.  \V.  T.  Wynn.  President 

R  flWI  l\n    H1I I  Home  School  for  girls  and  young 

IlVfllLrtlll/  UTUXi  women.  Preparatory  for  selected 
College,  also  advanced  course.  Department  for  younger  girls 
opened  this  year.  Special  advantages  offered  in  Music,  Expres- 
sion and  Household  Arts.  High  elevation,  mild  climate,  delight- 
ful surroundings.  Beautiful  thirty  acre  campus.  Riding,  Tennis, 
etc.    Mrs.  E.  M.  Rowland,  Principal,  Ooltewah,  Tenn. 

I  ITCH  AW  ^frTftftl  FORBACKWARDCH1LDREN. 
Lrl  I  ijlirs  ¥1  JtUVVL  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  futureof  usefulness? 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  group.  Rates  $1,200  upwards. 
Allen  Latshaw,  Founder  and  Director,  Pennyslvania.Berwyn. 
"The  Maples,"  3412-14  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Location  combines  advantages  of  city  and 
country.  Collegiate  and  Special  Courses.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and  Expression. 

John  Carey  Acheion.  LL.D.,  President 

Oberlin  School   for  Girls 

Six  to  Fifteen  Years 

Offers  exceptional  advantages  in  education  and 
home  life,  in  an  ideal  environment.  Music,  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  of  Music.  Art,  French,  Ger- 
man,  Home   Economics.      Catalogue. 

Forest  Place,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Invention  fits   mouth — 
simple  as  false  teeth.  Con- 
trols muscles  of  articulation. 
,•   InipoMtblfl  minute  con- 
Biud.    Soon  talk  oamatty  with 
out  ctmtrolUr.    Bpwlal low ntM tUfl month,    Wrlto 
Peat*  ABeattle,  Box  83,  Spencerport,  N.Y. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Tr.i  in  to  %  School  for  Supervisor-,  ofl  Muafc  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  Hitfh  School  course  recjuir^-'  1  tor  entrance.  VofC6,  II V- 
moiiy.  Form,  History,  Rag  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods, 
Practice  Teaching,  <  Dg.    Limited  to 

',-;      Personal  attention.   Catalog     65  Main  St.,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y, 

ST.  FAITH'S       An    tlttmenl  tl  |     ind      N Iflry    «  hurcfa 

■fhool  f'»r  a  limited  number  or  ambitious  Klrlq  College 
Lion  Some  Mmcs),  Music,  Vocations!  Guidances 
iilng  climate.  One  teachei  to  every  five  pupils. 
127s  pei  v-ir  Vm  dot  catalog  of  "The  School  that' 
full  of  unshine,"  .....ire  i  Bkcuktabt,  St.  Faith' i  School, 
I:  BaJUTOOi    BPBIMOSj   N.    Y. 


STAMMERING 

MECHANICALLY 
STOPPED 


University  of  Chicago 


Second  term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  opens  July  27  and 
closes  Sept.   1. 

Full  program  of  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional work. 

Courses  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  leading 
to  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  and  M.S.  degrees. 

Professional  work  in  the  Divinity 
School,  College  of  Education,  Law 
School,  Medical  Courses,  and  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Undergraduate  courses  offered  lead- 
ing to  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  Ph.B.  degrees. 

Many  incidental  advantages  in  a  great 
city — galleries,  museums,  music,  public 
lectures,  parks,  etc. 

Circular  on  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculties, 

University  of  Chicago 
Chicago ,  1 1 1  ino  is 


YEATES  SCHOOL 


Box  504 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

On  the  Main  Line,  convenient  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  College  Pre- 
paratory. Our  interest  is  in  the  boy 
and  his  future,  so  our  aim  is  to  train 
him  scholastically  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  along  right  lines.  Campus 
100  acres.  Modern  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
Every  boy  at  Yeates  is  on  an  athletic 
team.  Come  and  see  us  or  write  the 
Headmaster  for  further  information. 


For  Bovs.   I-ndorsed  by  every  American  University. 

In. In  i.luiil  plini  Of  Work.  ColloRO  preparatory  oonrflo  »"<l  » 
good  training  for  buBlnoBB  life.  Hpcoial  ooureo  In  affrlcultura. 
Holnntltlo  pbyfllcal  euro.  'J'lth  year  oponB  Hoptoiobor  lOtb. 
Wrlto  for  .  ..i  ■!..,-  KINKIM1NETAB  BPRINUB  BUUOOL, 
Doitt.   It),  tialtBburg,   I'u. 


The  Scudder  School  for  Girls 

20th  Year 

Dormitory  and  school  on  Riverside  Park  over- 
looking the  Hudson.  Regents  College  Prepara- 
tory. A  one  year  HOME  ECONOMICS  finish- 
ing   course    with    diploma. 

SECRETARIAL     training     course      for      PR] 
VATE.    PUBLICITY    and    EXECUTIVE    SEC- 
RET  ARIES. 

MYRON  T.  SCUDDER.  Pres..  330  West  72nd  Si.  .1  Riverside  Drive 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 

offer*  a  llircc  yearn  count  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  ol  the  Stole  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  hrds,  which  give*  ample  opportunity  for 
I   broadf  general  IrainiiiR. 

II.'  Nurses'  Residence  Is  removed  from  ihc  hospi- 
tal,   is  homelike  and  ideally   located. 

Requirement*  :        At    Irnst   nur   year  of  high   school 

ItilvaUnti     Air<-  limit     If*  I"    '5  year*. 

Rtmuntration     110.00,    112.00    and    $15.00    per 

RlOnlh  |    tlir    Increase    made    yearly 

lor    infr.rni.ilif.il    nddrcmi   Superintendent,    MISS    ACNF.S   S.    WARD 


NURSES'  RESIDFNU 

< 
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BROOKFIELD 


The    Open    Air    School    lor    Her 

ichee  your  daughter  how  t"  realize  the  durable  satisfactions  of  life. 
The  Director*  believe  thai  tlii^  end  is  attained  through  helping  the  growing  girl 
to  establish  babits  which  keep  ber  well,  make  her  think  clearly,  make  her  live  In 
right  relations  i"  her  world. 

The  aim  al  Brookfield  is  to  give  the  girl  her  fullest  power,  rather  than  to 
cram  Ikt  mind  with  a  specified  quantity  of  i k  learning. 

open  air  Bleeping,  study  ami  recitations.  Open  air  dining  room.  Domestic 
arts,  gardening,  physical  training,  summer  and  winter  sports,  dancing,  Btory 
telling,  dramatic  training,  music. 

\\  rite  personally  to  Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 

♦}|   The  Brookfield  School,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  ot  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


■  ■  ■  I  illding  next 

Boston  Publi  .i  i      modern 

•    use  ol  the  Boston  Publii    I 
located  In  the  he  irt  ..*   the  cltj    not  only 
:>  ■  usu  il  com  i  lion  but    ,ii  ii  I  unusu  il  oppo 

i  for  the  pre    I  i  the  si  veral 

sians.     rhe   Graduate  School   oilers  exceptional  opportunity 
lor  research  work. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN.  President 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms.  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR   W.    PEIRCE,  Litt.D..  Principal 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  1842     Term  begins  Sept.  14th.    In  the  beautiful  and 
historic   Shenandoah   Valley  ol   Virginia.     Unsurpassed  cl 
modern  equipment     St 
ate  il  years);    Preparal  irs),  with  certificate  privileges, 

Music,  Art  and  Domestic  science.  Catalog.         Staunton,  \  a. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Hirls.    17  miles  from  Boston.    40 

Acres.   Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.   4  Buildings.  Gj  mnasium. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys 

New  1100,000  resilience  hall  opens  September.  Efficient  misters. 
Small  units.  Hoys  personally  directed.  Scientific  and  prepara- 
tory departments.    6  buildings.     Athletic  fields.     Moderate  rates. 

in  separate  building.     Booklet. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

VIRGINIA.   Manassas,  Box  114. 

Co-ed.     30  m.  from  Wash..  D.C.,  a 

20th  Century   College.      Fine  new 

bldgs.     Standard  A.  Ii.  course.     Also  two  year  decree  courses  in 

Lit..  Ped..  Dom.  Sci.,  Expres.  and  Bus.  lor  high  school  graduates. 

Suoerior  Music  Conservatory.     Selects    idemj  Fi  ^irls. 

i  \ear.     Gym.  and  athletics.  Uk.   li.   V.  Roof,  l'res 


Eastern  College 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.; 
also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory,  modern  residence 
balls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  $20,000  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool,  large 
athletic  field.  Fifty  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Endowment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000.  Expenses  moderate.  Officers  and  in- 
structors, 60;  students,  624,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 
views    illustrating    student    life,  address  WILLIAM   A.    WEBB,   President,   Box   A. 


Interlaken 


A  School 
on  a  Farm 


"Where  boys 

learn  by  doing* 


School 


Thorough  instruction  in  sciences  and  lan- 
guages. Prepares  for  all  universities.  Aca- 
demic work  applied  in  practical  agricultural 
and  mechanical  training.  The  school,  located 
on  a  700-acre  farm,  with  its  own  electric  light, 
power  plant,  wood  and  metal  shops,  makes 
two  hours  of  useful  work  each  day  part  of  the 
course.  Boy  leadership.  Self-government 
under  university -trained  men  counselors. 

(.Summer  Camp  Mid-June  to  Sept.  1st.) 
For  particulars  address  Headmaster.  Box  128. 
Moiling  Prairie.  La  Porte  Co..  Indiana.  Chicago 
Representative!  'phone  Kenwood  4375. 


AGENCIES 


*J^HE  F1SK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
-Z         Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Proprittors. 

Denver,  II     M  i  onli  Bid. 
ii  ,\v.                      I  i"  'i  Bid, 

Birmingl Ma  .    I  9  ritll  Bid.      Berkel 

Chicago,  BMStcger  Bid.  I  It.  Bit.  Bklg 

ALBANY  TEACH ERS'  AGEToTnc. 


Provides  Schools  ami  Co  II     '     with  compc  i 
Teachers  In  obtaining  pofltloDf, 

lot  Bulletin.         I  i     llbany,  N.  Y. 


CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS 


If  you  are  going  away 
for  the  summer,  you 
will  want  The  Inde- 
pendent to  follow  you. 
Let  us  know  your  new 
address,  if  possible, 
three  weeks  ahead. 
Be  sure  to  give  us  your 
old  address  also. 


The  Independent 


THE  YEAR'S  CROPS 
Crop  reports  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  July  have  been  more  favor- 
able than  those  of  June.  An  improve- 
ment of  condition  has  warranted  larger 
estimates  of  the  quantities  that  will  be 
harvested.  An  addition  of  24,000,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat,  and  an  in- 
crease of  20,000,000  in  the  winter 
wheat  fields,  make  an  expected  or  in- 
dicated total  of  759,000,000.  This  must 
be  compared,  of  course,  with  last  year's 
enormous  and  unprecedented  yield  of 
1,012,000,000  bushels;  but  the  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  crop 
of  759,000,000  has  been  exceeded  only 
three  times.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
United  States  that  our  billion  bushel 
crop  came  at  a  time  when  the  foreign 
war  demand  enabled  us  to  sell  the 
great  surplus  at  good  prices.  There  will 
be  another  surplus  this  year,  and  it 
will  be  marketed  at  remunerative 
prices,  altho  last  year's  figures  will  not 
be  reached.  There  are  conflicting  re- 
ports about  the  wheat  crop  in  Europe, 
but  the  total  will  fall  below  that  of  last 
year.  A  loss  of  54,000,000  bushels  in 
devastated  Poland,  Belgium  and  Serbia 
is  foreseen,  and  in  the  countries  ac- 
tively engaged  in  war  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  efficient  labor  for  work  in  the 
fields.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  done 
by  women,  old  men  and  boys.  This 
country  will  have  a  fair  market  for  all 
the  wheat  it  does  not  need. 

There  is  a  promise  of  2,866,000,000 
bushels  of  corn.  In  only  four  years 
have  we  had  more.  The  summit  was 
reached  in  1912,  when  3.124.000.000 
bushels  were  harvested,  and  last  year's 
crop,  like  the  yield  of  wheat,  was  a 
large  one,  3,055,000,000  bushels. 
Here  again  the  June  estimate  is  in- 
creased, and  a  similar  change  la  seen 
in  the  figures  which  point  to  a  harvest 
of  1,317,000,000  bushels  o(  oats.  This 
will  be  a  large  crop.  Last  year's, 
1,540,000,000,  was  distinctly  excep- 
tional, like  the  yield  of  wheat.  The 
average  for  the  six  years  immediately 
preceding  had  been  only  L, 182,000,000, 
Barley  falls  this  year  to  205,000,000, 

from   237,000,000;   there  is  an   ituln-at 
Bd    gain    of    10,000,000    in    the    potato 

fields;  an  increase  o(  180,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  is  predicted,  atnt  the 
highly    satisfactory    condition    o(   the 

hay  fields  la  shown  by  the  AgU  I. 

the  average   for   the   preceding  eight 

\  ears  b.i\  hng  been  only   B  ' 

The  crop  of  cotton  will  be  I 
ooo  bales.   La  i  was  only    1 1 

191,820,     following    the    high    record 
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yield  of  16,134,930  in  1914.  Low 
prices,  due  to  the  war,  caused  the 
planters  to  reduce  acreage,  but  a  re- 
covery of  market  values  led  this  year 
to  an  increase  of  3,890,000  acres,  or 
about  12  per  cent.  The  indicated  yields 
in  1916  and  the  crops  of  last  year  are 
measured  below: 

1916  1915 

Corn   2.866.000.000  3.055.000,000 

Wheat    750.000.000  1,012.000.000 

( )ats    1,317.000.000  1,540.000.000 

Barlev 2O5.<MIO.00O  237,000.000 

Potatoes 360.000.000  359.000.000 

Rice  34.000.000  29,000,000 

Tobacco,   lbs..  1,191.000.000  1,061.000.000 

Cotton,    bales.      14.266.000  11,191,820 


WAR  ORDER  SHARES  AND 
TRADE 

In  the  stock  market  for  some  time 
past  the  shares  of  companies  engaged 
in  making  war  supplies  have  been 
weak,  several  of  them  showing  consid- 
erable declines.  The  downward  move- 
ment has  been  due  in  part  to  higher 
rates  for  loans  on  call,  although  these 
rates  receded  after  a  temporary  ad- 
vance, but  there  were  other  causes.  It 
was  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain 
loans  on  war  order  shares  as  collateral, 
owing  to  opinions  as  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  trade  in  munitions  and 
other  products  which  the  belligerents 
are  buying  here.  In  April  of  last  year 
three  companies  undertook  to  fill  an 
order  for  $65,000,000  worth  of  shells. 
The  work  will  soon  be  finished,  and  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  that  one 
of  the  companies  will  dismantle  its 
shell  factory,  sell  the  machinery  used 
in  it,  and  discharge  2,500  employees. 
At  about  the  same  time  it  became 
known  that  a  great  powder  company, 
whose  sales  to  the  Allies  have  been 
very  large,  had  reduced  the  day's  work- 
ing time  in  its  mills  from  24  to  16 
hours,  using  two  shifts  instead  of 
three.  This  news  apparently  had  more 
effect  in  the  stock  market  than  the 
recent  declaration  of  large  dividends 
by  war  order  companies. 

Inv  traders  and  loan  brokers 

believed  they  had  evidence  that  the 
number  and   value   of   orders  for  war 

ppliea  were  declining,  except  perhaps 
far  as  Russia  was  concerned.  There 

evidence  in  the  statement    of  Lloyd 

George  and  others  that  the  British  out- 
put of  munitions  has  been  growing  rap- 
idly. But  while  there  may  not  be  many 
new  oi  [led   munitions,  re- 

'--.  here  of  steel   in   forms 
to  be  need  abroad  In  the  manufacture 

of    munition-:     have      \,'-<-r\    very    lai 

a]  nations  in   Europe  have  been 
buying  be  supplies  of  steel 

/  form<r!y  obtained  in  Germany  or 
gland.  Italy,  Prance  and  Japan  are 

o  if    pig   Iron,    Ru   is    b 
My  parens  led  365,000  tons  of    tee! 
and  1 86,000    oi     ■■'  bai  bad 

The  market,  for  v/a  r  o;'ler      ha/<      ha  | 

he<  •  ■<■«)  by  the  opinions  oi  tho  i 

;  of  the  nrai  hi    been 

brought   nearer    by    the    ;,<|   .,,..<      and 

and  the  I'u 

And     there     ha  |     Keen     fiil'or,     IntO 

■■     ■  hing   reduction  of 
pro  , 

But    'he    j" ■    '    i    port 
n  '  heel ■ 


ABROAD  STREET 


OTTO    T.     BANNARD,  Chairman    of    the    Hoard 

MORTIMER.  N.   BTJCKNER,   President.  II.    WALTER   SHAW, 

FREDERICK  J.  HOHNE,    'Vice-Presidents  ARTIIIU    S.    GIBBS, 

JAMES    DODD,                        >  vice  incidents.  MONTROSE    STUART, 

CHARLES  E.  HAVpgCK,  Treasurer.  Joseph   a.    flvnn. 


HERBERT    W.    MORSE,    Secretary. 


'.Assistant 
(  Secretaries. 


HARRY    FORSYTH,    Asst.    Treasurer. 


OTTO    T.     BANNARD 
S.    READING    BERTRON 
JAMES   A.   BLAIR 
MORTIMER     X.     BFCKNER 
JAMES    C.    COLGATE 
ROBERT    W.    de    FOREST 
JOHN    B     DENNIS 
JOSEPH    P.    GRACE 
BENJAMIN   S.    GUINNESS 


TRUSTEES 

F.    N.    HOFFSTOT 
FREDERIC    B.    JENNINGS 
WALTER    JENNINGS 
CHAUNCEY    KEEP 
JOHN   C.    McCALL 
JOHN   J.    MITCHELL 
JAMES    PARMELEE 
GEORGE   W.    PERKINS 
HENRY    C.    PHIPPS 


E.   PARMALEE  PRENTICE 
EDMUND    D.    RANDOLPH 
NORMAN    I'.    REAM 
I)E\N    SAGE 
B.    AYMAR    SANDS 
JOSEPH    J.     SLOCUM 
JOHN     W.    STERLING 
JAMES    .STILLMAN 
MYLES    TIERNEY 


Statement,  July  1st,  1916 

RESOURCES  LIABILITIES 


Cash    in    Office    &    Banks $15,846,614.21 

Loans     on     Collateral 47,955,095.57 

Bills    Purchased     7,086,975.62 

Stocks    &    Bonds 14,785,799.43 

(Market     Value) 

Bonds     &     Mortgages 3,233,525.00 

Real    Estate     255,905.38 

Exchanees    for    Clearing    House..     4,534,166.35 

Interest  Receivable    619,049.36 

Customers'     Liability    Under    Ac- 
ceptances              100,000.00 


$94,417,130.92 


Capital   Stock    

Surplus    &    Undivided    Profits .... 

Deposits     

Cheques    Outstanding    

Reserved   for   Taxes    

Interest    Payable    

Acceptances       Outstanding       (Per 
Contra)     


$3,000,000.00 

11,372,284.16 

76,950,938.23 

2,699,315.95 

156.000.00 

138,592.58 

100,000.00 


$94,417,130.92 


Member  of  The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 


CHARTERED  IN  1830 


New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.     Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwise. 
Manages    Property    as    Agent    for    owners.       Allows    interest 
on  deposits   payable    after   ten   days'    notice.      Legal  De- 
pository for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  Only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines   all  Corporation  or  Other  Public   Trusts 


STATEMENT— At  the  Close  of  Business  on  the  30th  day  of  June  1916. 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate $1,954,695   9  I 

and   Mortgages    4,653,265   7  1 

I  oil  iti-rals    2,316,403  .  05 

9,322,150.37 

Ca  1 1  In  i  ompany'i  Vaults 3,050,000.00 

i-   Depo  ii                     1,113,545,54 

e  Arc't.  &c.  839,  mv  7  7 

(Market   Value)....  17,592,703.64 


$40,341,870.02 


LIABILITIES 

Capital   

Surplin     Fund     and     Undivided     l'roflts 

I  Market    Value)    

Depo  Its    in    Trust 

Lift    In  iniiure    I'iiihI    

Allium  |    I  iiml 

Interesl   l>m>  Depositors,  Taxes,  etc... 


$1,000,000.00 


4.(1  111. 573 

12,018.139 

800,909 

■1.  164,786, 

481.461. 


35 
58 
42 
01 
86 


$40,341,870.02 


HENRY   PARISH,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


TRUSTEES 


Charles  0  Thompson 

1 1  «■  1 1 1  >■  P 

i  rederli  W     Lereni 

i  i  h 
:  I.   Baylies 

Henry  a.  t    Taylor 


Columbus  O'D,  i  elln 
u    i.inii-ii  Boo  evelt 
Jo  epl   ii   Choate 

ftUgU   I  'i     I'     I"   in  ii  -I 

Hem  >  Lew  i    Mm  1 1 

i    \  in. i,   i  i ii 


Cleveland  ii   Dodge 
Timii  as  Denny 
Lincoln    Cromwell 

Paul  Tmkcnmin 

Walter  [{err 

i  [oward  Townsend 


Eugene  Delano 
Alfred  B.  Marling 

Moses  Taylor 
Prank  S.  Wltherbee 

Edward  M  Townsend 

Edward  i    Hanoy 
Henry  Pai  I  ii,  Jr. 


IIKNRY  I' MIC  II,  .Ml      I    tVln    I'm. 
ZIM  It  W    VAN  '/t.l.M     '.nil  I  ...    I'm, 
:.    M    l:    HOPKINS,  3rd  Viri    Prt 


WALTER   KERR.   President 

[RVINO  L,  ROE,  Secretary. 
.i    LOUIS  van  ZELM,  Asit.  Secy. 


.IOHN  r.  VEDDER.  Ant.  8ecu. 
ai  OERNON  -i    rriiKi .   int.  Bfcy. 
WILLIAM  ii.  AUSTIN.  Asst.  Beey. 


I)IVM)J.\I)S 


The  Manhattan  Savings  Institution 

644-646  Broadway,  eo      Bleeckei   St.,   "•  .■•  York. 
1301  II  SI  MI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND 

Juno    1. (Hi,    I0l6, 
Th>~    Trnilrri   of    tliiq    In    til 

•     '  h      thi     1  hi.      •   iiitlrd    (hereto)    al    thi 

I  lll'I.K  AM)  ONI    11  \LF    PI  R   ' 
Hum  on  all  iui  ceerling      1  000   1 1 

di  tioiii     r|ui  mi'     Um      iIm 

'■  .Hill     ending  on  tbi     10th   In  >  .   payabl<    on  01 

I'll/        I   /til,        !',!'. 

•    [ui ,.    10th,   "i  1 6, 
•   1  from   1  ui     i, 

rO!  1  I'll   BIRD,  P 

BIRD,    '  ■■■,  '    I  III  ■,   Aaat.   Sec'y. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A    dividend   "f   inn.   and   ■  half   per  cent,    (75 

cents  per  share)  on  the  COMMON  stock  <>(  Miin 
Companj  for  tho  quarter  ending  June  B0,  unit, 
will  be  paid  1 1 1 1  \  81,  1916,  to  stockholders  of 
record   as  o(  June  :to.    LD16, 

H.  D.  shute,  Treasurer. 

New    Voik,  June  21,    line 

AMERICAN^TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  I  )ollai  s  pei 
will  Ik-  paid  on  Saturday,  fuly  I      [916,  to 
1  holdei     "i    record  al    tH«   dote  of 

iin  hi.  11  on  l'i  Ida  1 .  I '."   i"i'> 

G.  D.  Milne,  Tn      rer. 


I    II  I        IN  DE  1'  K  N  I)  b!  N  T 
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Spending  Money  to  Reduce 
Selling  Prices 


IF  you  were  going  to  give  a 
large  entertainment,  you 
wouldn't  go  out  personally 
and  deliver  a  hundred  or  so 
invitations'  verbally,  would 
you?  Of  course,  you  would 
have  them  engraved  and 
mailed  to  your  guests. 

You  would  in  this  way 
spend  money  to  save  money 
and  time,  which  is  also  money. 

Any  man  who  has  anything 
to  sell  has  the  problem  of  get- 
ting his  invitation  to  buy  be- 
fore the  largest 
possible  number 
of  prospective 
buyers. 

The  larger  the 
number  he  in- 
terests, the  more 
units  he  can 
make,  and  the 
lower  his  produc- 
ing cost  descends. 
So  he  takes  the 
quickest  method  of  reaching  a 
large  number  of  people — print- 
ing advertising. 

If  anyone  tells  you  he  is  able 
to  sell  you  his  goods  at  a  lower 
cost  because  he  had  no  adver- 
tising expense,  laugh  at  him. 

Advertising  reduces  sales 
expense,  because  a  single  ad 
calls  on  thousands,  while  a 
salesman  can  call  on  one  or 
two.  Advertising  reaches  an 
individual  at  less  than  1%  of 
the  cost  of  telling  the  story  to 


This  article — one  of  a  series  to  Advertise 
Advertising — was'  written  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
(headquarters  Indianapolis)  by 


(J         President, 


Chalmers  Motor  Company 


that  person  in  any  other  way. 
Advertising  increases  the 
keenness  of  competition  so  that 
prices  are  forced  downward. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to 
produce  a  lead  pencil  for  two 
cents,  a  tube  of  paste  for  ten 
cents,  a  collar  for  twelve  and 
a  half  cents,  were  it  not  for 
the  force  of  advertising  in  cre- 
ating a  wide  demand,  permit- 
ting quantity  production  and 
labor-saving  machinery,  thus 
cutting  costs. 

There  are  other 
reasons  why  you 
should  insist  on 
the  advertised 
product. 

The  purpose  of 
most  advertising 
is  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  a 
name.  In  order 
to  live  up  to  that 
reputation,  defi- 
nite standards  of  quality  must 
be  maintained  in  the  product. 
It  must  live  up  to  the  claims 
of  the  advertisement.  Faking 
or  misrepresentation  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  publicity. 

Advertising  is  your  protec- 
tion and  safeguard.  It  points 
out  the  lines  of  goods  of  whose 
quality  you  can  be  sure. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet.  This 
is  written  for  buyers  like  yourself 
and  every  man  or  woman  who 
buys  any  kind  of  commodities 
will  find  it  profitable  reading. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Weitern  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamstown  the  Village  Beautiful" 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Ion,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.      Forty  miles  from  New  York.     A  beautiful 
place.       Own  gardens,  dairy  and  poultry  plant       Tennis,  Coif. 
Write  for  booklet  ami  monograph  on  climate.      Address 
ROSS   HEALTH   RESORT,    Brentwood,   Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

ONTIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principle! 
NOW     OPEN 

Write  lor  Booklet  and   Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY.  Prop..   Unadilla.  New  York 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO   BOSTON? 

Ladles  going  to  Boston  without   male  escort  timi 

llu'    Franklin    Square    House    ..    delightful    place    to 

A    home    bote]    in    One    heart   of    Boston   for 

young  women,  with  a  transient  department.    safe, 

Fortable,  convenient  of  access;   reasonable.    For 

particulars  ami   prices  address, 

Miss  OASTINB  (".   s\\  W'soN.   Bupt., 

i  i    i  :.ist    New  ton  St.,   Boston. 


AMERICAN     EXPRESQ 

^  TICKETS   AND    I  OURS  V"' 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

TO  JAPAN 

Party  lallini  QncUi  ptrto&tU  MOO  I  »p  >u 

iii  tbi  Glorious  0  "  Ixtto  il 0 

Manila  and  China      S.  ml   tor  llluttl  .ted  bOOkUt, 
Broadway,   Now  > 

!  ,,      |    I.      ,  ;    . 

I  tinuii 


UP-TO-DATE    EMPLOYMENT 

CONSERVATION 
1!Y  HERBERT  N.  FELL. 

The  best  available  statistics  show 
that  it  costs  the  average  employer 
forty-five  dollars  ($45)  to  hire  and 
educate  each  and  every  man  he  takes 
into  his  employ  during  the  year,  ap- 
parently a  hitherto  unreckoned-with 
expenditure  in  manufacturing,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  may  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  men  hired  in  any  busi- 
ness. 

Statistics  further  show  that  almost 
every  concern  employing  labor  has  to 
hire  the  equivalent  of  its  entire  working 
force  annually,  so  that  if  these  esti- 
mates are  correct  a  concern  employing 
3000  people  is  compelled  to  hire  labor 
equivalent  to  a  replacement  of  its  en- 
tire working  force  annually,  i.  e., 
8000  new  hands  during  the  year. 

At  an  "Educational  Expense"  of  $45 
per  man  this  would  mean  to  such  a 
firm  an  expenditure  of  $135,000. 

No  remedy  for  this  condition  can  be 
effective  and  lasting  that  does  not  af- 
ford to  the  employee  adequate  protec- 
tion against  his  ''time  o'  need"  and  as- 
sure the  employer  of  steady  workmen. 

Any  plan  that  will  reduce  this  "in- 
stability of  labor"  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ing to  the  employer  directly,  and  to  the 
industrial  world  at  large. 

Such  an  industrial  waste  presents  a 
problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by 
some  natural  effort  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployee and  employer  that  will  protcc; 
the  worker  and  guarantee  the  employer 
continued  and  efficient  service. 

The  various  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  situation  and 
bring  about  more  stable  labor  condi- 
tions thru  the  medium  of  workingmen's 
compensation  laws,  old  age  pensions 
and  welfare  work,  while  good  as  far  as 
they  go,  do  not  appear  to  have  accom- 
plished the  desired  result,  in  that  they 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  basic 
principle  that  the  employee  and  em- 
ployer have  mutual  interests  that  must 
be  served  and  any  plan  that  does  not 
imply  the  mutual  effort  of  both  in- 
terested parties  cannot  help  but  fail  of 
satisfactory  results. 

The  following  industrial  pension  sys- 
tem seems  to  offer  the  best  solution  of 
this  difficulty. 

Let  the  employees  of  a  plant  be  or- 
ganized into  an  association  with  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  the  local 
secretaries  of  each  department. 

Let  the  employee  contribute  five  per 
cent  of  his  weekly  wage  and  the  em- 
ployer contribute  an  amount  equivalent 
to   from   one   to    nine   per   cent    of   such 

employee's  wage,  the  exact  percentage 

being   based   Of)    the   length    o(  time    the 

employee  has  been  in  the  plant  ami  in- 
creasing  one   per   cent    each    live    \. 
I  hat    lie  continues  with   the   tirin  as   the 
following    table  indicates: 
Years  of 

service 1  ~>    B    10    i  W 

Percentage  I  i       •     ■•      .      S 

The   fund   thus  created   is  deposited 

with     whatever    one    of     the 

companies  the  emploj 

may   select   and   the  employ* 
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This  Job  Needs  a  Trained  Man 

You've  reached  your  limit.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  step  into  a  job  that  pays  a  big  salary 
until  you've  prepared  yourself  for  it. 

It's  a  serious  question,  this  problem  of  get- 
ting ahead.  There  is  only  one  solution — you 
must  have  training;  you  must  be  able  to  do 
work  that  others  can't  do,  or  your  pay  will 
6tay  on  a  level  with  theirs. 

The  business  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  is  to  help  just  such  men  as 
you  to  get  good  positions  and  hold  them. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  am- 
bitious men  are  preparing  themselves  through 
I.  C.  S.  courses  for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 
Last  year  nearly  five  thousand  reported  in- 
creased pay  as  the  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 
These  men  got  their  training  in  spare  time 
and  in  their  own  homes.  What  the  I.  C.  S. 
have  done  for  others  they  can  surely  do  for 
you.  But  you  must  make  a  start — the  same 
start  that  they  made — and  the  way  has  been 
made  easy  for  you.  Mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4518.  Scranton,  Pa. 

r. 


TEAR   OUT 


[jDhSIGNr.R 

Hi 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING  MAN 

Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
RAILROADI  l< 
II  li  s  IKA  FOR 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box    4518,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

t  in  urn  u.  mm 

Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric   Wiring 
I  elcgrapb   Expert 
MM  lllMI  41,   r  M.IVr  r  R 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machinf  Shop  Practice 
( »■*%  Engineer 
i  IWI,   IM.hlHI 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
Wl>r     rOllr  VI   >  OB  r  Nl.'lt 
_^  H.lall  nrirlit  or  PieapMlet 
IHlVtlll     r\(,IM-.Hl 

i  Mann,-  Engineer 
.  ARCHITECT! 
m  GoMraCfOf  and  Hull, I.  i 
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obtains  thru  the  medium  of  an  organi- 
zation directly  under  his  own  control 
and  supported  in  part  by  his  employer 
the  maximum  of  protection  against  any 
"time  of  need." 

So  long  as  he  remains  with  that  one 
firm  he  is  provided  with  (a)  a  savings 
scheme,  (b)  a  loan  privilege,  (c)  a 
benefit  fund,  (d)  a  life  insurance  policy, 
and  (e)  a  pension  guarantee  for  his  old 
age,  and  these  benefits  increase  in  value 
with  the  length  of  his  service. 

As  an  example;  an  employee  secur- 
ing employment  at  twenty  years  of  age; 
retiring  at  sixty-five  and  earning  $18 
per  week  has  paid  in  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  $234  and  has  had  all  thru 
that  period  life  insurance  valued  at 
$2217;  can  borrow  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  $168  or  if  he  leaves  his  place 
and  wants  to  cash  his  contract  it  has 
a  value  of  $126. 

At  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year  he 
has  paid  in  $936,  is  carrying  life  in- 
surance valued  at  $2977;  can  make  a 
loan  of  $1268  or  draw  out  $1008  in 
cash,  while  if  he  stays  until  he  is  sixty- 
five,  the  retiring  age,  he  has  a  life  in- 
surance policy  for  $7341;  can  with- 
draw this  entire  amount  if  he  so  de- 
sires or  a  pension  of  $677  will  be  paid 
him  each  year  as  long  as  he  lives.  In 
any  event  the  pension  will  continue  for 
ten  years — even  should  he  die  after  re- 
ceiving the  first  year's  pension  his  heirs 
will  continue  to  receive  the  pension  for 
the  remaining  nine  years. 

These  assurances  relieve  the  em- 
ployees of  all  worry  about  the  future 
and  enable  him  to  devote  all  his  at- 
tention and  enthusiasm  to  his  work, 
while  the  knowledge  that  the  employer 
is  contributing  equally  with  him  to 
safeguard  the  future  holds  him  to  the 
one  position. 

These  awards  are  pronounced  actu- 
arially sound  on  the  authority  of  recog- 
nized experts. 

The  plan  itself  has  been  approved  by 
a  number  of  large  employers  of  labor 
and,  altho  new,  has  already  been  adopt- 
ed and  is  in  operation  in  part  with  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  known  manu- 
facturing drug  concerns  in  the  country. 


PEBBLES 

Well,  England  is  still  postmistress  of  the 
•  m  ,  anyway.    Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Ami   now   if   has   become   tli<-  bear   that 

walks  like  an   antelope.      Washington  J'osl. 

"Think   df  baring  a    food-dictatorship!" 
"You  '-an  get   used   i"  it.  Our  cook   lias 
been  successfully  operating  one  I'm   years." 
Washington  Star. 

What   we  can't   under  tand  'm  why  thai 
enormous    excesi     "i     Austrian     prisoners 
ii.,.    n  i  rapture  the  entire  Russian  army. 
Washington  Po$t. 

Wil  mi  Is  highly  imlignani  with  foreign 
Interference  with  our  choosing  of  a  Presi- 
dent. Now  in'  can  nppreciate  bow  Huerta 
f«lt.     Philadelphia    \orth    [merican. 

Won'i  ii  !"■  bard  luel   i"i  thoi  «■  Congress- 
men  Who  supported  Ha'   Hay  Army   I'.ill   D€ 
of  i  in'  Nation  ii  I  *  luard  rot<    it  .ill  the 
militiamen  nr«  dov  n  in   Mexico  on   Novem 
in  i   "(  '     Philadelphia   Vorth    Imerioan. 

"Now  v.i-  will  nj  that  your  mother 
bought  ilnii-  dozen  "i  oranges,  the  dealer's 
price  i.' in;-  thirty  cent  a  dozen,  bow  much 
money  would  Ha-  pin  el  isi  cosl  her?" 

\  i,M   can   never   I'M"   an  iwered    1 1  i 
who  was  "•    1 1 1 «    head  ol    i"     da       "Ma's 
great    at    bargaining.     Harper1*     \faga  ine 
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Hide  Bran 

In  a  Dainty 

Clear  bran  is  not  inviting. 

People  soon  quit  it,  however 
much  they  need  it. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative.  All 
folks  need  it  often  —  most  folks 
constantly.  It  should  therefore  be 
made  delightful. 

In  Pettijohn's  the  bran  is  hidden 
in  a  luscious  morning  dainty.  There 
is  25%  bran,  yet  one  hardly  sus- 
pects it.  You  get  here  a  whole- 
wheat food,  an  efficient  bran  food 
and  a  luxury.     Please  prove  it. 

Pettifohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

At  grocers — 15c  per  package. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent 

patent  flour  with  25  per  cent   bran  flakes. 

Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.    25c 

per  package.  (1348) 

The  Quaker  Qafs  (bmpany 

Chicago 


AI  ITHORS     ^e    want    y°ur    manuscript    for 
*»'•'  *  *■  *VyiXiJ     book  publication.    Let  us  put  our 

experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  results. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 
CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Shakespeare's  Portrait 

Six  two-cent  stamps  will  secure  an  excellent 
reproduction  of  Leopold  Flameng's  etching  of 
the    famous   Chandos  portrait    ol    Shakespeare. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare  Contest  Dept..      119  W.  40th  St..  New  York 


6%  Farm  Land 
Bonds 

For   Amounts  of   $100, 
$500,  $1000  and  Larger 

Serial  Payments. 
The  security  is  indestructible. 
The  income  is  dependable. 
Land    Values    are    moderate    and 

steadily  ini  1 1  asing. 
Loans  made  mi   our  own   con- 
servative valuations. 

The    farms   are   located    in   a   sec 

i o hi  of  the  l !nhrd  States  fa\ ored 

by     fertile     soil,    am|ile     rainfall, 
Inn)',     gl  "     ing     season     and     ex 

(  cllcni  shipping  fai  ilil  ies. 

Send  for   Land   Bond   Circular  942 AB 

Peabodj; 
Dbughieling&Co. 

<  BfObllthad   106  I  > 
10  S..  I. ii  Snll.-  Sir.-.t  '    licago 


1  THE   SAGE   OF 

ED.     HOWE'S    THOUGHTS    ON 
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POTATO   HILL 

MEN,     WOMEN     &    THE     WORLD       : 

i 
g 

1  DON'T  understand  causes  ami  the- 
ories, but  when  the  same  thing  has 
happened  year  In  and  year  out  in 
my  own  life,  ami  1  read  that  the 
same  things  have  happened  regularly 
in  the  lives  of  others  in  the  past,  I  am 
able  to  understand  results.  All  the 
tacts  of  life  are  as  apparent  as  that 
people  require  food  three  times  a  clay. 
Quit  bothering  with  theory;  deal  with 
results. 


There  is  nothing-  more  humiliating 
than  to  bark  up  the  wrong-  tree  a  long- 
time, and  find  nothing  there. 


The  whale  strains  a  lot  of  worthless 
sea  water  for  a  little  food.  Likewise 
that  which  passes  in  one  ear  does  not 
leave  much  of  value  to  your  brain  in 
passing-  out  at  the  other  ear. 


Now  that  Our  Boys  are  all  drest  up 
in  their  soldier  clothes,  .there  doesn't 
appear  to  be  any  place  to  go. 


The  Independent  lately  attempted  to 
tell  the  difference  between  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  parties.  There  isn't 
any  difference;  the  platforms  of  both 
are  the  same  old  tickle  stuff  we  have 
been  familiar  with  for  years. 


There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  re- 
form; the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  a 
little  better.        

When  a  loafer  sits  around  a  store, 
and  finds  fault  with  everything,  that 
isn't  wisdom;  that's  meanness. 


We  have  finally  learned  that  Fiat 
money  is  nonsense;  but  probably  we 
will  never  be  able  to  learn  that  Fiat 
prosperity  is  equally  absurd. 


There  are  no  victories  in  war;  in  the 
end  the  victories  offset  each  other. 
Peace  is  declared  only  after  each  side 
has  lost  heavily  in  men  and  treasure; 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  waste.  Patriotism 
is  rarely  a  factor  in  war  a  month  after 
the  fighting  begins.  Some  hot-headed 
fool  declares  war,  and  then  all  con- 
cerned must  get  out  of  it,  after  suffer- 
ing as  much  damage  as  they  can  stand, 
and  inflicting  as  much  punishment  as 
possible.  

The  trouble  with  piffle  is  that  it  grad- 
ually gains  respectability.  When  new 
piffle  appears,  we  laugh  at  it,  but  it 
gradually  becomes  more  respectable, 
and  finally  finds  its  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  I  once  believed  it  would 
finally  die  out,  but  lately  it  has  taken 
a  fresh  start.       

People  entertain  low,  mean,  suspi- 
cions because  so  many  of  them  turn 
out  to  be  well-founded. 


A  good  many  years  ago  s  man  wrote 

a  poem  iii  which   •■■  r«  mentioned  all  the 

i  in 


Good  Ideas.  A  number  of  idle  gentle- 
men are  now  bothering  busy  people  to 
contribute  money  with  which  to  build  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Why  is  it 
that  poetry,  for  which  few  of  us  really 
care,  is  regarded  so  highly,  while  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  (of  which  all  of 
us  are  guilty,  and  for  which  there  is 
every  excuse  and  apology),  are  regard- 
ed as  sordid  and  mean?  Have  you  heard 
of  a  movement  to  build  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  James  J.  Hill,  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  in  modern  history? 


The  worse  off  Mexico  becomes,  the 
more  frequently  we  hear  of  its  great 
Natural  Advantages;  it  is  stated  every 
day  that  Mexico  is  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  Which  it  isn't;  the  great 
richness  of  Mexico  reminds  me  of  the 
great  smartness  of  a  town  drunkard 
when  he  is  sober. 


Poverty  is  a  curse  to  the  old,  but  a 
blessing  to  the  young.  If  you  are  young 
and  poor,  don't  forget  you  may  beat 
your  neighbor  who  is  young  and  rich. 


Be  fair  with  your  enemies,  certainly; 
but  be  fair  with  your  friends  first. 


Half  our  public  effort  seems  to  be  to 
unbotch  the  botched. 


American  preparation  for  war  with 
Mexico  reminds  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  members  of  a  women's  club  at- 
tack a  proposition  with  which  they  lack 
experience,  and  have  no  business.  For 
awhile  I  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  it 
all,  but  finally  I  became  ashamed ;  and 
at  length  frightened. 


Do  It  Now!  Probably  you  will  do  it 
wrong;  but,  anyway,  it  will  be  over 
with. 


In  a  certain  city  there  was  a  doctor 
who  made  a  specialty  of  scolding  the 
people  because  they  neglected  simple 
health  rules.  He  died  yesterday,  at  the 
age  of  fifty. 


Not  all  the  women  want  to  vote,  or 
march  in  parades,  or  speak  in  conven- 
tions; but  practically  all  of  them  want 
more  liberty  in  dry  goods  stores. 


My  enemies  have  never  injured  me 
as  much  as  I  expected  them  to.  Indeed. 
I  am  lately  feeling  rather  kindly 
toward  many  of  them,  they  let  me  alone 

so  steadily. 


In    the    history    of    men    no    attempt 
has  been  made   to  help  each  other  com 
parable    with    the    present    attempt     in 
Bur  ope   to    injure   each   other. 


if    I    want    information    sboul    the 

church,    I    will    not    look    to   a    bishop    fo* 

it ;    nor  \n  ill   l   look  to  a   professional 


unbeliever.  Both  exaggerate.  Some- 
where between  these  two  may  be  found 
a  man  who  will  tell  the  truth. 


Probably  there  never  was  a  tiresome 
man  who  had  not  read  a  book  or  two 
on  Psychology  and  Mental  Therapeu- 
tics. 


The  average  man  thinks  so  much 
about  his  ambitions  that  he  does  not 
work  at  them  as  much  as  he  should. 


I  don't  like  a  man  with  little  feet;  a 
man  should  have  big  feet.  And  there 
are  so  many  bald  men  now  that  a  good 
head  of  hair  is  almost  regarded  as  a 
weakness. 


Every  day  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  should  we  do?"  I  don't  know, 
but  I  know  what  we  will  do:  Go  on  as 
we  are.  The  wise  ones  will  remedy  their 
little  follies;  the  foolish  ones  will  con- 
tinue to  clamor  for  some  big  change, 
and  get  nothing. 


Women  talk  about  men  in  the  cold, 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  men  dis 
cuss  business. 


A  man  looks  mighty  shiftless  when 
sitting  on  his  front  porch  at  11  o'clock 
of  a  week-day  morning. 


If  you  are  a  failure,  your  wife  knows 
the  Trusts  didn't  do  it;  she  knows  you 
have  the  same  opportunity  other  men 
enjoy,  and  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 


The  world  will  always  be  ruled  by 
the  Teddy  Roosevelts  and  Billy  Sun- 
days; all  we  can  do  is  to  force  the  lead- 
ers to  be  as  moderate  as  possible. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane  says:  "Commit 
something  to  memory  every  day  from 
a  book.  Get  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
book  about  with  you.  There  is  some 
hope  for  the  mind  of  a  man  who  travels 
with  a  volume  of  Keats  or  Dante  in  his 
bag.  Have  a  bed-book  that  waits  you 
before  you  sleep."  Yet  how  many  mil- 
lions of  worthy  people  do  none  o(  these 
things!  And  how  well  they  get   along! 


The  impudence  of  a    politician    who 
is  trying  to  fool  me,  ami  who  says  he 
is  trying  to  save  me,  is  always  an 
noyance. 

The  newspapers  must  always  have 
Something  to  cackle  about,  and  excite 
those  who  are  looking  for  eggBi  and  | 
devil    ov    a    saint    answers    the    purpose 

squally  well. 


it     will    probably    be    admitted    by 

every  one  thai  We  should  all  become  -, 
Bible    in    tunc;    but    at    what    age    should 

we  begin?   Before  we  have  sowa  our 

w  dd   oat  I,   01    Sft< 
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The  next  issue  of  The  Independent, 
dated  August  7,  will  have  two  impor- 
tant features.  It  will  contain  the  first 
articles  on  "Both  Sides  of  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign,"  in  which  the  rea- 
sons for  voting  the  Republican  ticket 
will  be  set  forth  by  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man,  president  of  Cornell  University, 
former  minister  to  Greece  and  Monte- 
negro, and  president  of  the  first  Philip- 
pine Commission. 

The  Democratic  ticket  will  be  sup- 
ported by  Norman  Hapgood,  former 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  and  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Campaign 
Committee  of  President  Wilson.  In 
every  other  issue  of  The  Independent, 
until  Election  Day,  these  articles,  deal- 
ing with  various  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign, will  be  published. 

A  review  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Great  War,  summarizing  the  important 
steps  in  its  progress  and  illustrating 
the  significant  facts  with  maps  and  sta- 
tistical tables,  will  also  appear  in  the 
August  7  issue.  The  landmarks  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  campaigns  will 
be  listed  and  the  total  losses  and  gains 
announced. 
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Between  the  college  graduates  and  party 
platforms  the  country  ought  to  find  out 
what's     the     matter     with     it. — Knoxville 

Sen  ti hi  I. 

With  all  our  horses  sold  to  Europe,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  give  Mexico 
;i  stable  government.  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

Europe  may  get  together  at  any  time, 
hut  there  is  no  chance  of  peace  in  the 
United  States  before  November  7.  Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer. 

The  Marketer  Aren't  you  wasting  a 
good  deal  of  that  steak   in   trimming  it'.' 

The  Butcher  .No.  ma'am  ;  I  weighed  it 
Bret.     'I'oh  ill)   Bladi . 

"There    are    several    great    obstacles    to 
peace,"   begins  a  writer  upon  ;i   much-dis- 
cussed   topic. 
war. 


There  arc.   <  ine   of   them    is 
Louisi  'Hi   Com  a  r  Journal. 


Cynical  chaps,  these  copyreaders.  Thus  a 
Buffalo   Courier  headline:    "Lieutenant   to 

Take    Wife     This    Aften □  ;    Expects    to 

Sec  Actual  Fighting."      Vew    York  Tribune. 

The  Prohibition  party,  by  adding  to  its 
platform  a   plank  advocating  the   free  and 

unlimited      coinage      of      frosted      chocohite. 

could  win  us  away  from  Mm  Candidate. — 
\  in    )  o 1 1;  Tribunt , 

We     loot:      to     that     l<  doll  lit  :i  hie     enemy     of 

nature  fakei  Colonel  Roosevelt,  to  come 
out  of  retirement  mid  denounce  the  writer 
of  the  headline,  "Bull  Moo  e  Sings  Swan- 
Song."     Chicago  Daily    Vew». 

Ten  year  old  .lame-  tnkes  his  father  as 
a  delightful  joke,  and  doe  not  nlwayi  mind 
him  promptly    One  day  in    mother  listened 

;it    the    top   of    the    stuii  .lames,"    said    the 

father's  voice-,  "do  whnf    I   tell  you'"  The 

looked     up     and     grinned.     Flis     mother 
miled     and     awaited     the     outcome.     "Jim," 

th<    fnthei      olemnl  ■. .  "  \  on  do  what    I 
told    .on.   or"     he   lowered   his   voice     "I'll 
mother     onto     you  '         \  Qd     Mrs. 
1 1  i  ■  i  oil    had    a     fleeting    glimpse    of    Jim 
lunloi    '  ■   do    ■.'ii.ii    in     father   bad 

oi  dei  '-'I      Chri  i "I a    /,'.  •/(  tei 


The     other     day     at      the     Front      a     hand 

grenade  whizzed  toward  an  Irishman's 
head.  Pat  dodged  it.  with  a  low  how,  and 
it  went  by,  taking  off  the  head  of  ;i  man 
behind    him. 

"Faith."  exclaimed  Put.  "ye  niver  knew 
a  man  to  lose  anything  by  heiif  perlite !" — 
Tid-Uts. 

A  soldier  whose  head  and  face  were  heav- 
ily swathed  in  bandages,  ami  who  obviously 
had  had  a  had  time,  was  being  feelingly 
sympathized  with  by  the  solicitous  lady. 

"And  were  you  wounded  in  the  head,  my 
poor  fellow?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  Tommy  replied.  "I  was 
wounded  in  the  ankle,  but  the  bandages 
slipt."— Tid-bit.s. 

A  local  Territorial  was  placed  on  guard 
for  the  first  time.  About  midnight  he  ob- 
served a  shadowy  form  approaching  from 
the  distance.  Fulfilling  his  duty,  he  imme- 
diately presents  and  shouts:  "Halt!  Who 
goes  there?" 

A  somewhat  husky  voice  replies:  "Shut 
up.  I  ain't  going,  I'm  coming  back !" — 
Tid-Uts. 


FOR 


BELGIUM 


The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium wants  about  half  a  dozen  high 
grade  volunteers  for  six  months'  serv- 
ice in  Belgium  and  France.  A  speaking 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is 
necessary.  The  Commission  is  in  much 
need  of  the  right  kind  of  men  of  the 
maturer  type,  as  distinguished  from 
the  very  young  man  recently  graduated 
from  college;  men  of  character  and 
poise.  Communicate  in  writing  with 
Caspar  Whitney,  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City- 

LETTING  NATURE   DO  IT 

Louisiana  sugar  planters  are  expect- 
ing important  results  from  a  remark- 
able expedition  which  leading  ento- 
mologists of  the  United  States  are  to 
conduct  in  Cuba.  The  ravages  of  the 
sugar  cane  moth  borer  constitute  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  of  the 
planters'  problems,  and  prominent 
scientists  have  been  lending  their  aid 
by  searching  for  an  effective  insect 
"antidote"  to  the  borer,  having  regard 
to  the  success  with  which  "ladybirds" 
have  been  imported  into  California  to 
keep  down  the  cottony  scale  which  at- 
tacks certain  trees  there.  The  search, 
it  was  reported  at  a  recent  gathering  of 
planters,  has  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Cuba.  Hawaii  planters  have  secured,  at 
considerable  expense,  a  parasitical  fly 
from  New  Zealand  that  is  successfully 
controlling  the  destructive  weevil 
borer,  one  plantation  having  quad- 
rupled its  yield  since  the  owners' 
insect  ally  came  to  the  rescue.  The 
moth  borer  apparently  has  not  many 
natural  enemies,  hut  Dr.  W.  II.  Hunter, 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, believes  that  an  insect  related  to 

i  in-  horse  fly  and  whose  habitat  is  Cuba 
will  solve  the  Louisiana  planters'  prob- 
lem, if  the  fly  can  he  properly  acclima- 
tized  and    Introduced    on    a   large  scale 

Already  alum!  three  hundred  have  heen 
liberated,  with  good  results,  ami  the 
expedition  which  Is  shortly  going  to 
Cuba  hopes  to  eventually  pet  several 
thousand  of  the  antl  boi  ei  flies  to  wroi i. 

in    A  mci .  ., 
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Shall    Railroad    Wages    be    Determined 

by   a    Nation-wide    Strike   or   an 

Impartial  Federal  Inquiry? 

From  tii«.-  viewpoint  oi  the  public  it  is  an  intolerable  situation  when  any  group  of  men, 

whether  employes  or  employers,  whether  large  or  small,  have  the  power  to  decide  that 
great  section  of  country  :;!  *  *  shall  undergo  great  loss  of  life,  unspeakable  suffering 

and  loss  of  property  beyond  the  power  of  description,  through  the  stoppage  of  a  nee 
\    public  service.      This,  however,  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us  as  a  nation. — 
•in  the  Report  of  the  Eastern  Engineers'  Arbitration  Hoard  (  [912),  signed  by  Charles 

R,   Van   Hise,  Oscar  Straus,  Frederick  X .  Jttdson,  Albert  Shaw,   Otto  N.  Eidlite  and 

Daniel  Willard. 

To  prevent  the  disaster  of  a  nation-wide  railroad  strike — 

To  insure  an  impartial  settlement  of  the  unprecedented  de- 
mands for  higher  wages  made  by  train  employes  throughout  the 
United  States — 

The  railroads  propose  that  the  entire  question  be  disposed  of 

(a)  By  reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or 

(b)  By  arbitration  under  the  existing  Federal  Law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  proposed  by  the  railroads  as  the  public  body  to 
which  this  issue  ought  to  be  referred  for  these  reasons : 

No  other  body  with  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  railroad  conditions  has  such  an 
unquestioned  position  in  the  public  confidence. 

The  rates  the  railroads  may  charge  the  public  for  transportation  are  now  largely 
fixed  by  this  Government  board. 

Out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  railroads  from  the  public  nearly  one-half  is  paid 
directly  to  the  employes  as  wages  ;  and  the  money  to  pay  increased  wages  can  come  from 
no  other  source  than  the  rates  paid  by  the  public. 

The  Interstate  Commerce.  Commission,  with  its  control  over  rates,  is  in  a  position  to 
make  a  complete  investigation  and  render  such  decision  as  would  protect  the  interests  of 
the  railroad  employes,  the  owners  of  the  railroads,  and  the  public. 

The  offer  by  the  railroads  to  submit  this  controversy  for  settlement  to  a  National  Arbitra- 
tion Board  or  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  refused  by  the  employes' 
representatives. 

The  railroads  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  grant  a  wage  preferment  of  $100,000,000 
a  year  to  these  employes,  now  highly  paid  and  constituting  only  one-fifth  of  all  the  employes, 
without  a  clear  mandate  from  a  public  tribunal  that  shall  determine  the  merits  of  the  case 
after  a  review  of  all  the  facts. 

The  single  issue  before  the  country  is  whether  this  controversy  Is  to  be  settled  by  an  impartial 
Government  inquiry  or  by  industrial  warfare. 

National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 

ELISHA  LEE,  Chairman 

P.  R.  ALBRIGHT,  Gen'l  Manager,  G.  H.  EMERSON,  Geti'l  Manager,  X.  D.  M  Ull'R.  Vice-President, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  Great  Northern  Railway.  Norfolk   &    Western    Railway 

L.  \V.  BALDWIN,  Gen'l  Manager,  C.  II.  I'.W  [NG,  Gen'l  Manager,  J  WIKS   RUSSE1  I  .  Gen 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway.  Philadelphia  &   Reading   Railway  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

C.  L.   BARDO,  Gen'l  Manager,  I     W,  GRICE,  Asst.  to  President,  \    M    SCHOYER,  v..  '     - 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  RR.        <■  hesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Pennsylvania  I  ines  West 

I     11    COAPMAN,  Vice-President,  \.  S.  GREIG,    Issf.  to  R,  \\    I    SEDDON, 
Southern   Railway.                                          St.  Louis  8     ian  Fra         0  Railroad.  Seaboard    Ui    Line  Railway 

S.  E.  COTTER,  Gen'l  Manag  <     W    KOUNS,  Gen'l  Mana±  \    1    STONE,  V 
Wabash   Railway.                                             Itchison,  Topeka  X;  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Railroad 

10WLEY,    /•../    Vice-President,  II    \\     McMASTER,  Gen'l  Mana  G    S    WAID 
New  York  Central  Rail                                 Wheeling  &  Lake  Eri<    Railroad,  Sui  itral  I" 


FOR  A  CONFERENCE  OF  NEUTRAL  NATIONS 


TWO  years  ago  today  the  Great  War  began. 
What  has  been  the  result? 
Hundreds  of  cities  razed.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  territory  ravaged.  Millions  of  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Billions  of  wealth  blown  up  in  can- 
r.on  smoke.  Whole  populations  massacred.  Half  the  hu- 
man race  drawn  into  the  vortex.  And  the  result  so  far 
a  draw. 

Yet  today,  after  this  unparalleled  destruction  of  men 
and  treasure,  there  are  still  some  twenty  million  men 
in  arms  recruited  from  the  five  continents  of  the  world, 
who  are  engaged  in  drenching  the  world  with  human 
blood. 

It  matters  little  who  started  the  war.  It  matters  little 
whether  militarism,  monarchism  or  commercialism  is 
most  to  blame.  History  will  decide. 

The   cardinal    fact    never   to    be    forgotten    is    this: 

The  war  was  precipitated    by    a    handful  of  captains, 

kings  and  cabinet  officers.  It  was  not  a  people's  war. 

But  tho  the  kings  still  reign  and  the  people  still  slay 

another  at  their  bidding,  a  light  is  beginning  to 

dawn. 

th  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  now  declare 
they  are  fighting  only  to  establish  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  This  is  true  now,  no  matter  how  false  it  was 
at  the  start. 

id    the    Imperial    German    Chancellor    before    the 
nstag  on  April  5,  L916: 

For  us  the  meaning  and  goal  of  this  war  is  a  Germany 

i-mly  knit,  .-.<>  rtrongly  protected,  that  no  one  will  i 

the  temptation   to  annihilate  us.    .    .    .     Such  a 
many  is  what  v  to  attain,  de  traction  'it' 

r    nation- The    peace    which    will    end    this    war 

ing  one  and  must  not  contain  the    eed    of 

of  a  new  final  and  peaceful  ordei  of 

European  things.   .    .    .   On  December  9th  I  declared  our 

idine-.     to  'I.  cij       peace. 

id  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  on  April  10, 
1916: 

Britain,  and  Prance  also,  entered  the  war  riot  to 
-;']«■  ','  .  tripe  h<-r  off  the  map  of  En 

oi   mutilate  hei   national  life,  cerl  linly  not 
the    free    exercize    of    her    peaceful 

We  ;>■.  i  inced  that  thi  •   ' he  pre  en1 

timent  of  the  leaden  of  the  official  classes  in  nil  the 

i  he  well  the  ■■  piral  ion  i 

at  the  front  and  the  civilian  population  ai 

I  from  a  letter  of  a 

1  ten  to  hie  lifter,  to  be  opened  only 

popular   'iM Iment  1 1  effec 

tfl  : 


We  go  to  battle  for  freedom  and  just'ee — and  our 
struggle  is  for  lasting  peace.  ...  If  this  lasting  peace  .s 
really  attained,  then  I  shall  not  have  yielded  up  my  life 
in  vain.  For  when  you  read  this  letter  I  shall  be  resting 
under  the  sod.  My  spur  to  endurance  was  the  thought  oi 
the  world  peace  which  is  to  follow  this  war.  I  left  this  world 
unwillingly.  .  .  .  Do  not  forget  what  I  lived  for — what 
in  the  end  I  died  for— the  building  up  of  a  better  order 
which  shall  create  happier  men. — Arbeiter  Zeitung, 
December   19,   1915. 

The  Central  Powers  have  had  enough.  This  is  an  open 
secret.  The  German  Government  has  even  authorized 
"the  German  National  Committee  for  Securing  an  Hon- 
orable Peace"  to  begin  this  week  its  nation-wide  propa- 
ganda. 

The  Allies,  however,  have  just  launched  their  great 
drive.  They  will  not  listen  to  peace  talk  for  the  immedi- 
ate present.  They  evidently  hold,  with  Rudyard  Kipling, 
that  tho  "Germany  is  winning  all  the  victories,  the 
Allies  are  winning  the  war."  This  drive  will  in  all  like- 
lihood continue  well  into  the  autumn.  Then  it  will  end 
either  in  success  or  failure. 

If  it  ends  in  success,  it  will  have  a  profound  effect  in 
Germany.  It  may  well  be  that  the  German  people  will 
then  rise  up  and  compel  their  government  to  make  fur- 
ther concessions  in  order  to  end  the  war. 

If  it  ends  in  failure,  then  the  Allies  must  needs  pause 
and  ponder. 

In  either  case  the  psychological  moment  of  the  war  is 
probably  approaching.  What  can  be  done? 

The  belligerents  can  come  to  terms  without  outside 
intervention  at  any  time  they  like.  They  can  also  invite 
mediation  from  the  outside  whenever  they  desire. 

It  requires  no  statesmanship  for  the  United  States  to 
wait  and  watch  for  either  of  these  alternatives  to 
happen. 

Th(  problem  before  Wood  row  Wilson  is  how  so  to 
brim'  things  to  pass  that  the  United  States,  acting  alone 

or  in  conjunct  ion  with   the  other  neutral  states,  can   in- 
duce the  belligerents  to  hasten  the  day  of  peace. 

Professor  Fisher  On  another  page  presents  a  powerful 

argument  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  more  durable 

peace  will  be  assured   if  the  war  stops  while  it  is  still  a 

draw  than  after  victory  has  been  achieved  bj  either  side. 
What  can  our  President  do7  He  offered  mediation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  it  was  refused    He  has  nol 
renewed  the  offer.  Doubtless  he  ha    received  intimal 

thai     it     would    be    refused    again.    What     then    is    left? 

There  is  one  course  still  untried. 

Lei  him  now  begin  negotiations  with  a  view  to  call! 
an  official  conference  of  the  thirty  three  neutral  nations 
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of  the  earth.  The  other  neutrals  are  ready.  Some  of  them 
are  anxious.  They  are  only  waiting  for  the  United  state 
to  take  tlif  Initiative,  The  calling  of  such  a  conference 
could  not  possibly  be  construed  as  an  unfriendly  acl  bj 
anj  of  the  belligerents,  At  tin-  Becond  Hague  conference 

all  the  nations  of  the  world  solemnly  subscribed  to  this 

declaration,  which  we  quote  in  full: 

The  contracting  powers  deem  it  expedient  and  desirable 

that  one  or  more  powers,  strangers  t<>  the  dispute,  Bhould, 
on  then   own  initiative  and  as   far  as  circumstances  may 

allow,   otter  then-  good  offices  or  mediation   to   the  states  at 

\  ariam 

Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute  have  the  right  to  offer 
good  offices  or  mediation  even  during  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  exercize  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  either 
of  the  parties  in  dispute  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

What  could  a  conference  of  neutral  powers  do?  It 
could  concern  itself  with  three  things:  First,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals;  second,  the  basis  of  a  durable 
peace;  third,  the  best  method  of  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end.  A  neutral  conference  would  not  think  of  making  a 
public  move  or  pronunciamento  without  unanimity.  A 
divided  counsel  with  a  minority  report  would  be  worse 
than  no  action  at  all.  It  would  nullify  all  effort.  The  con- 
ference would  wait  until  there  was  agreement.  And  it 
is  inconceivable  that  thirty-three  sovereign  nations 
could  unanimously  agree  on  anything  absurd.  It  would 
have  to  be  sensible.  And  being  sensible,  and  being  the 
official  expression  of  that  half  of  the  human  race  in 
whose  veins  the  madness  of  war  is  not  running,  it  would 
tend  to  crystallize,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  senti- 
ment for  peace,  not  only  in  the  neutral  nations,  but  in 
the  belligerent  nations  as  well.  In  time  it  would  prevail. 
Suggestions  would  be  followed  by  acceptances,  media- 
tion would  naturally  be  the  next  step,  and  that  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

President  Wilson  has  waited  long  and  patiently.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  him  to  act.  He  may  fail,  but  let 
him  take  the  chance.  What  is  failure  compared  with  the 
possibility  of  saving  millions  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren from  misery,  suffering  and  death? 


THE   DEATH  OF  AN  OPTIMIST 

THE  death  of  Elie  Metchnikoff,  head  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  of  Paris,  at  the  not  unusual  age  of  sev- 
enty-two, will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  the  world  at 
large  as  a  disproof  of  his  theories  of  dietetics.  Yet  such 
an  inference  would  be  unfair  to  the  modest  man  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  true  he  believed  that  the  normal  length  of  hu- 
man life  was  nearer  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  its 
ordinary  span,  and  he  tried  to  find  out  how  to  make  it 
so.  But  he  never  claimed  to  have  discovered  "the  elixir 
of  life,"  and  the  title  given  by  the  English  translators 
to  his  most  popular  work,  "The  Prolongation  of  Life," 
misrepresents  the  main  purpose  of  these  "Essays  in  Op- 
timism." The  wags  of  the  press  called  him  "the  modern 
Ponce  de  Leon  searching  for  the  Fountain  of  Immortal 
Youth  and  finding  it  in  the  Milky  Whey,"  but  he  him- 
self never  claimed  that  his  Bulgarian  bacillus  would  cure 
all  the  ills  the  fiesh  is  heir  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
fell  a  victim  not  to  the  noxious  intestinal  Mora  that  he 
most  dreaded,  but  to  heart  disease,  doubtless  clue  to  the 

activity  of  the  phagocytes  which  be  made  known  to  sci 

ence,  those  wandering  cells  which  protect  the  body   from 

Invading  microbes,  but  which  In  oM  age  gnaw  the  lime 
from  th<   bones  and  deposit  it  in  the  arteries, 


Metchnikoff  came  of  a  short-lived  family,  All  of  his 
brothers  died  young;  one  of  them  was  the  "Ivan 
I  hitch"  of  Tolstoy's  terrible  picture  of  the   fear  of 

death.  It  was  probably  the  war  that  put  an  end  to 
Metchnikoff's  life,  for  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  hos- 
pital and  field.  But  he  died  as  he  wished  to  die,  in  the 
bight  of  activity  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers.  The 
lactic  acid  beverages  by  which  he  is  most  known  to  the 
public  may  not  fulfil  the  extravagant  claims  of  their 
makers  or  even  the  more  moderate  expectations  of 
Metchnikoff  himself,  but  they  have  added  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  drink  to  the  repertory  of  the  soda  fountain. 


AMERICAN   LIKE   MINDEDNESS 

THE  good  Archdeacon  Stuck  of  Alaska,  who  preached 
a  baccalaureate  sermon  on  the  spiritual  emptiness 
of  statistical  curves  and  the  ethical  frigidity  of  socio- 
logical investigation,  seems  not  to  have  irritated  any- 
body and  the  fact  is  significant.  His  outbreak  provoked 
nothing  more  dynamic  than  a  mild  amusement,  and 
better  evidence  than  this  could  not  be  asked — that  an 
intelligent  public  has  at  last  gotten  beyond  its  long 
time  faith  in  uncritical  ways  of  dealing  with  social 
problems,  and  has  begun  to  see  the  humaneness  as  well 
as  the  economy  of  applying  to  social  tasks  the  scientific 
and  efficiency  methods  which  long  since  ousted  magic 
and  emotion  from  the  realm  of  industry. 

We  may,  therefore,  anticipate  a  reasonable  degree  of 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  relatively  exact  study  of 
collective  behavior  which  have  been  opened  by  referen- 
dum legislation  in  various  American  states.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  numerical  records  of  extensive  vot- 
ing on  things  as  distinguished  from  voting  on  candi- 
dates. We  know,  for  example,  not  only  how  many  voters 
in  Oregon  record  themselves  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, but  also  how  many  are  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage, how  many  would  have  railroads  built  by  the  state, 
how  many  would  abolish  capital  punishment,  how  many 
would  abolish  the  state  senate,  and  so  on.  With  these 
new  and  highly  significant  statistics  at  command,  it 
becomes  possible  to  know  the  make-up  and  functioning 
of  the  social  mind  of  an  entire  commonwealth  to  a  de- 
gree of  precision  hitherto  possible  of  attainment  only 
in  studies  of  local  communities  in  New  England  where 
the  town  meeting  survives. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
Professor  William  F.  Ogborn  and  Mr.  Delvin  Peterson 
of  Reed  College  have  presented  an  important  study  of 
one  phase  of  this  statistically  recorded  social  mind.  They 
have  asked  the  question,  to  what  extent  do  different 
groups  of  voters  in  Oregon  think  and  decide  alike  on 
questions  of  public  policy?  For  example,  do  city  voters 
and  rural  voters  think  alike  on  current  issues,  or  do 
they,  as  a  large  part  of  the  newspaper  press  assumes, 
constitute  different  types  o(  mind'.'  Again,  is  there,  a-- 
the  Socialists  proclaim,  a  class  struggle'.'  Does  the  label- 
ing class  vote  on  most  matters  o(  some  importance 
otherwise  than  the  upper  or  capitalist  class''  Does  the 
middle  class  vote  as  the  upper  class  does.  ,>r  as  the  labor 
Ing  class  does,  or  on  a  tangent  ol    its  own" 

The  statistical  methods  employed  bj  Mr  Ogborn  ami 
Air    Peterson  are  simple  ami  quite  comprehensible  b> 

any    reader  who  know  .  enoiu-h  arithmetic   to  uiuh 
ordinarj    election    returns   or   a    population    table   m    the 

Census,   Election  districts  ami  the  returns  from  them 
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were  classed  according  to  density  of  population  as  urban 
or  rural.  Election  precincts  inhabited  by  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  persons  owning  property  and  living  in 
homes  valued  at  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  were  grouped 
as  upper  class.  Precincts  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  popula- 
tion paying  an  average  rental  of  $10  to  $12  a  month 
were  grouped  as  laboring  class.  The  investigators  then 
ascertained  how  many  voters  in  each  100  in  each  of  these 
precincts  voted  for  each  of  the  103  measures  upon  which 
the  people  of  Oregon  have  recorded  their  preferences 
in  the  last  four  elections. 

The  percentages  so  obtained  are  tabulated,  and  the 
table  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  remarkable  map  drawn 
to  scale  of  the  social  mind  of  a  commonwealth.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  question  in  the  list  is  woman  suffrage, 
and  it  appears  that  the  rural  population  voted  46  in 
every  100  voters  in  favor,  the  upper  class  21  in  100  in 
favor,  the  middle  class  46,  and  the  laboring  class  29. 

The  general  result  which  stands  forth  from  the  in- 
vestigation is  one  that  must  strengthen  our  confidence 
in  the  stability  and  the  cooperative  adequacy  of  a  demo- 
cratic people.  The  average  differences  in  thought  of  the 
social  classes  and  between  city  and  rural  populations,  as 
evidenced  by  their  votes  on  103  measures,  was  as  fol- 
lows: upper  class  and  laboring  class,  14;  middle  class 
and  laboring  class,  12;  upper  class  and  middle  class,  6; 
upper  class  and  rural  class,  11;  laboring  class  and  rural 
class,  11;  city  class  and  rural  class,  8.  These  figures 
mean  that  on  the  average  86  laboring  class  voters  in 
every  100  vote  as  86  in  100  upper  class  voters  do;  that 
88  laboring  class  voters  in  every  100  vote  as  88  in  100 
middle  class  voters  do;  that  94  middle  class  voters  in 
every  100  vote  as  94  in  100  upper  class  voters  do,  and 
so  on.  This  is  a  degree  of  like  mindedness  that  was  not 
anticipated,  and  that  many  readers  of  revolutionary  in- 
stincts will  find  astonishing.  Probably,  if  we  could  have 
similar  statistics  for  the  Eastern  industrial  common- 
wealths, especially  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, greater  differences  would  appear.  Unhappily 
the  data  do  not  exist,  but,  in  view  of  this  study  of  the 
mind  of  Oregon,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  there 
is  more  social  solidarity  of  a  practical  kind  in  America 
than  has  hitherto  been  assumed. 


DEFINING  A   DEFINITION 

THE  deftring  of  a  definition  is  a  delicate  and  may  be 
a  very  dangerous  task.  We  found  that  out  in  our 
Civil  War,  when  people  tried  to  define  the  meaning  of 
States  Right-.  Our  present  concern  is  with  ?n  attempt  to 
define  Christianity,  and  then  to  define  its  definition. 
When  the  present  terrible  war  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
'■'■fj  '.(:rman  and   Kritflishman  the  song  of  love  has 
replaced  the  song  of  hate,  there  is  to  be  held,  on  the  in- 
vitation   of    the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church    of    the 
ted  States,  a  World  Conference  on  Christian  Unity; 
and  the  basic  call  for  it.  is  "Our  Common  Faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Our  Cod  and  Savior."  This  invitation  is  sup- 
pO  ed    tO    include    all    true    Christians,    Protestant,    and 

holic,  Greek,  Armenian  and  Copi ;  and  a  distinguished 
Lutheran  icholar  has  been  ;>  Iced  by  the  executive  com- 
ic define  and  expound  thii  "basic  call." 
\:  ■'  hat  authority  hs    thi  :  definition  itself  been 

^mon   Faith  in  JeSUI  Christ.  a     Our 

other  definition  -  that  mighl 

-,    a      QUI1    '  omrrion    hi    ciple    hip   of 


Jesus  Christ.  The  definition  actually  given  appears  to 
have  to  do  with  intellectual  credal  belief  and  not  with 
character,  and  so  it  is  understood  by  Dr.  Remensnyder 
in  what  we  may  regard  as  the  official  exposition  in  the 
Constructive  Quarterly.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in 
this  definition  is  that  it  is  intended  to  shut  out  Arian 
Unitarians.  It  is  thus  expounded.  "Jesus  Christ  was  thus 
true  God  as  well  as  true  man"  and  we  are  under  obliga- 
tion "also  to  render  to  Him  that  ivorship  which  the  New 
Testament,  Josephus  (!)  and  the  primitive  writers  uni- 
versally accord  Him."  "The  primary  article  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  is  a  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
specifically  in  His  divine-human  personality — that  He 
was  God  manifested  in  the  flesh."  We  observe  here  that 
there  is  in  the  Bible  no  such  passage  as  here  appears  to 
be  quoted.  The  passage  reads,  "He  tvho  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,"  as  in  the  revised  version.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  but  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
duced from  I  Timothy  3:16.  Nor  is  it  claimed  for  Him 
anywhere  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  altho  the  doctrine 
may  or  may  not  be  found  in  what  is  said  of  the  Word  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We  fear  that  the 
insistence  upon  the  full  Deity  and  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  would  make  a  schism  in  Lutheran  and 
Episcopalian  and  other  Protestant  churches. 

WTe  wish  the  conference  committee  would  send  out 
that  invitation  simply  addrest  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
known  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  thus  making  the  in- 
vitation inclusive  and  not  exclusive.  Let  us  not  fence  the 
Law  or  the  Gospel. 


THE  BANE  AND  THE  ANTIDOTE 

THE  Bane  and  the  Antidote  do  not  often  come 
closer  together  than  they  appear  in  an  order  given 
by  Cardinal  Farley  to  the  priests  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  requiring  them  to  take  up  a  collection  for 
the  families  suffering  from  the  Irish  "Rebellion."  He 
says:  "The  punishment  which  England  meted  out  so 
mercilessly  by  execution,  imprisonment,  or  deportation 
to  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  fathers,  husbands  and 
sons,  has  fallen  with  extreme  severity  and  dire  misery 
on  countless  women  and  children,  many  of  them  aged, 
of  unhappy  Erin."  And  he  concludes  by  saying,  "It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  any  reference  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Irish  question  from  a  political  view- 
point would  be  unseemly  and  unwise."  One  would  think 
that  after  describing  the  English  Government  as 
"merciless"  the  Cardinal  need  not  have  been  concerned 
over  what  his  priests  might  say. 


AN  AMERICAN  ATROCITY 

WACO  is  the  county  seat  of  McLennan  County, 
Texas.  It  is  situated  half  way  between  Dallas  and 
Austin  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  It  is  the  junc- 
tion point  of  seven  railroads.  It  enjoys  nearly  two  hun- 
dred manufacturing  establishments  representing  some 
seventy  industries.  It  is  the  seat  of  Baylor  University 
and  four  other  higher  educational  institutions.  It  has 
sixty-three;  churches.  It,  has  doubled  its  population  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  At  (tie  hist  census  its  inh;il> 
iCmt.s  were  reckoned  ;it,  26,425,  of  which  C>0f>7  were  col 

ored.  The  population  is  typically  American.  There  are 

not.  over   1000   foreignei      111   the  City.   Waco  in   line   is  a 

thriving;  growing,  Intensely  American  town. 

On  a    farm  about  six   rriiNv:   from   Waco  ;i    ncj'io  lad  of 


l  it; 
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seventeen  <ui  May  8  committed  "the  usual  crime"  and 
murdered  his  victim.  n<-  mi  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
i  jail,  rhe  nexl  daj  n  mob  in  thirty  automobiles 
visited  the  jail,  rhej  could  ool  find  the  boy,  for  he  had 
been  taken  to  a  neighboring  county  seat,  where  he  con- 
feet  ins  crime.  Another  mob  went  to  this  county  seat, 
but  he  was  again  removed  to  Dallas.  Finally  the  mob 

pledged  themselves  not  to  lynch  him,  if  the  authorities 
acted  promptly,  and  if  the  boy  would  waive  his  legal 
rights.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  authorities  and  by  the 
boy.  The  Grand  Jury  thereupon  indicted  him  and  his 
trial  was  set  for  the  15th;  one  week  after  the  crime. 

At  the  trial  the  boy  was  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Then  the  mob  which  filled  the  courtroom 
to  suffocation  made  a  rush,  seized  the  culprit,  and  took 
him  to  the  center  of  the  town,  where,  in  full  view  of 
10,000  spectators,  including  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  po- 
lice and  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  he  was  inde- 
scribably tortured  and  finally  burned  to  death.  The  hor- 
rible details  of  the  affair  may  be  found  in  the  special 
supplement  to  the  July  issue  of  The  Crisis,  the  ablest 
organ  of  the  negro  race. 

If  The  Crisis  account  is  correct,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  veracity,  the  Waco  lynching  is  about  the 
foulest  blot  on  American  civilization  that  has  been  per- 
petrated in  this  generation,  both  because  of  the  incredi- 
bly hideous  tortures  inflicted  on  the  criminal  and  because 
the  law  in  its  normal  course  would  have  expiated  the 
crime  with  the  sentence  of  death,  and  there  could  be  no 
conceivable  charge  that  justice  had  miscarried. 

Waco  is  indelibly  disgraced.  Texas  is  indelibly  dis- 
graced. The  United  States  is  indelibly  disgraced.  Is 
there  not  enough  courage  in  Waco  or  Texas — unfortu- 
nately nothing  can  be  done  outside  the  state — to  see  to 
it  that  punishment  is  meted  out  to  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  crime?  The  names  of  the  ringleaders  are 
well  known. 

Nothing  in  the  reports  of  the  atrocities  in  Belgium, 
East  Prussia,  Serbia  or  Armenia  shows  a  more  hideous 
state  of,  public  opinion  than  that  manifested  by  the 
people  of  Waco  in  participating  in  such  a  degrading 
display  of  wanton  savagery. 


ANTIPODAL  OPINIONS 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  Australians  were  dreading  a 
Japanese  invasion  and  were  encouraging  German 
immigration  and  commerce.  Now  they  are  fighting  with 
the  Japanese  against  the  Germans  and  Premier  Hughes 
has  visited  England  to  conduct  a  platform  campaign  in 
favor  of  a  closer  federation  of  the  British  Empire  and 
a  combination  with  the  Allies  to  exclude  German  prod- 
ucts in  the  future. 

In  antebellum  days  the  "Young  Australia"  party 
was  urging  Australia  to  pursue  a  policy  dictated  by  her 
own  interests  and  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  Eng- 
land's entangling  alliances.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a 
"i  oung  Australia  pronunciamento  issued  only  a  short 
time  before  the  war: 

The   policy    of    England   in   supporting   a    Mongol   nation 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  Australia.  The  Japanese  alliance  I 
an   humiliating   alliance   and   the   part]    that    consummated 
such   a  bargain   must   stand   for  many   years  BUSperf    in   the 

eyes  of  the  Australian  people. 

To  he  almost   brutally  candid,  imperial   federation  with 
.i  Britain  as  the  predominant  partner  may  look  attrac 
enough  to  Canada;  but  in  Australia  the  worth-while- 
ness  of  federating  with  a  country   like   England  begins  to 


be  a  debatable  question.  We  want  as  many  millions  of  Ger- 
man immigrants  as  the  Kaiser's  empire  can  spare.  England, 
<>ii  the  other  hand,  instead  of  coming  years  ago  to  terms  with 
Germany,  first  assisted  Japan  to  break  the  power  of  Russia, 
thus  permitting  Germany  to  become  the  dominant  factor  in 
Europe,  and  now  muddles  along  in  a  half-hearted,  spiritless 
manner  with  preparations  for  war  with  Germany. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  young  Australians  have 
been  fighting  at  Gallipoli  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
the  Russian  Empire  and  on  the  Pacific  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  It  is  now  Australia 
which  thru  the  mouth  of  her  Premier  is  urging  imperial 
federation,  while  Canada,  tho  loyally  supporting  the  em- 
pire, is  reluctant  to  have  its  bonds  drawn  any  tighter. 


THRU  AND    THROUGH 

THE  National  Editorial  Association  now  falls  in 
line.  At  its  annual  convention  held  recently  in  this 
city,  it  officially  adopted  the  simplified  spelling  of  the 
following  twelve  words : 

Thru,  thruout,  thoro,  thoroly,  thorofare,  tho,  alt  ho, 
program,  prolog,  catalog,  decalog,  pedagog. 

Even  so  good  and  ardent  a  simplifier  as  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  of  Yale  once  confessed  that  he  couldn't 
help  wincing  at  thru.  But,  he  was  quick  to  add:  "I 
know  of  only  one  worse  way  to  spell  it,  and  that  is 
through." 


THE   WAR  AND   THE   WOLF 

EVEN  in  times  of  peace  it  is  true  that  he  who  would 
predict  the  political  events  of  the  immediate  future 
would  do  well  to  study  the  crop  reports.  At  the  present 
critical  hour  the  news  which  comes  from  Amsterdam 
that  the  wheat  harvests  of  the  central  powers  will  show 
a  decline  of  thirty-five  per  cent  from  last  year,  may  well 
be  more  significant  than  all  the  fighting  around  Verdun 
or  along  the  Somme.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey  have  felt  the  food  blockade  severely  during  the 
past  year  and  they  have  looked  forward  to  the  present 
harvest  to  pull  them  thru  another  twelvemonth  of  war. 
Other  relief  they  have  none;  for  the  countries  which 
they  have  conquered  and  devastated,  Belgium,  Poland 
and  Serbia,  will,  it  is  estimated,  harvest  only  a  fourth 
of  their  normal  crop;  and  "submersibles"  are  not  yet 
built  on  a  scale  adapted  to  transporting  wheat.  Unless 
the  central  powers  can  conquer  new  granaries  during 
the  summer  or  make  up  for  their  lack  of  wheat  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  other  foodstuffs,  the  Kaiser  may  be 
forced  to  surrender  his  sword  to  General  Wolf,  that 
grim  warrior  who  has  taken  so  many  otherwise  impreg- 
nable fortresses  in  the  past. 

The  nations  of  the  Entente,  with  all  the  seas  of  the 
world  open  to  their  ships,  will  be  in  no  such  peril.  Ye: 
it  is  probable  that  they  too  will  have  to  pay  unaccustomed 
prices  for  bread.  The  wheat  harvest  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  estimated,  will  show  a  decrease  this  year  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  bushels  from  that  oi  1 
and  similar  conditions  are  reported  from  most  oi  the 
other  wheat  producing  regions  o(  the  world.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  double  stringency,  on  both  sides  o( 
the  great  blockade,  max  make  the  German  people  c 
i..  offer   acceptable   terms   o(   peace,   and   put    the   people 

>f  the  Entente  powers  m  a  more  receptive  mood,   it 

ems  almost  as  tho  Dame  Nature  had  resolved  to  put  a 

lop  to  the  quarreling  of  her  children  and  ic  denied 
t hem  f"  »d 
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D  ..  a  1  he  Russian  annus  under 
Brusiloff         ,  ... 

i.i  in  ial   Brusilon   continue 
Victorious     U)   pugh   b.u.k   the   Austnail 

ami  German  forces  opposing  him  on 
tin'  southern  hah'  of  the  eastern  front. 

His  Left  wing  has  BWepI  Over  the  Aus- 
trian    crownland     of     Bukovina     and 

reached  the  Carpathians  beyond.  The 
entrances  to  four  of  the  mountain 
passes  are  already  in  his  hands  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Cossacks  have  gone 
thru  the  barrier  at  one  point  and 
raided  the  Hungarian  plains  beyond. 
But  the  reports  that  the  Russians  have 
already  undertaken  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  in  force  is  unbelievable.  Even 
when  they  were  in  possession  of  almost 
all  Galicia  and  both  sides  of  the  Car- 
pathians they  did  not  seriously  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Hungary.  The  denies 
leading  from  Bukovina  into  Hungary 
are  so  narrow  and  high  that  a  small 
force  could  defend  them,  and  if  the 
Russians  should  undertake  the  passage 
of  the  Carpathians  now,  they  would  be 
liable  to  attack  on  their  right  from 
General  Pflanzer's  army,  which  with- 
drew from  Bukovina  after  the  capture 
of  its  capital,  Czernovitz,  and  retired 
westward   into   Galicia. 

As  we  should  expect  then,  General 
Brusiloff  is  directing  his  main  efforts 
not  toward  the  invasion  of  Hungary, 
but  toward  the  capture  of  Lemberg, 
the  capital  of  Galicia.  The  map  shows 
that  the  Russian  line  makes  a  strong 
salient  between  Lemberg  and  Kovel,  an 
important  railroad  center  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north.  The  direct  advance 
upon  Kovel  by  General  Lesch  was 
checked  at  the  Stokhold  River.  But 
General  Sakharoff,  who  commands  the 
army  on  the  south  side  of  the  salient, 
has  achieved  a  notable  victory  on  July 
16.  The  Germans  under  General  von 
Linsingen  were  established  in  a  strong 
position  at  the  point  where  the  Lipa 
River  flows  into  the  Styr  near  the 
Galician  frontier.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  German  artillery  the  Rus- 
sians forced  their  way  across  both 
rivers  and  General  von  Linsingen  was 
forced  to  retire  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  Russians  secured  several  thousand 
prisoners  and  large  stores  of  shells, 
grenades  and  small  arms  ammunition. 

w.  ,  The     joint     Anglo-French 

u  iwnTg  offensive  that  began  the 
the  Wedge      first   of   July    thrust   for. 

ward  a  salient  on  a  front  of  about 
twenty  miles  and  about  four  miles  deep 
at  the  points  of  farthest  advance.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  force  this  line  for- 
ward in  the  center  the  Allies,  during 
the  past  week,  have  devoted  their  ef- 
forts to  bringing  forward  the  two 
wings  and  to  clearing  the  Germans  out 
of  the  angles  between  the  old  line  and 
the  new.  The  French  on  the  extreme 
righl  advanced  another  section  of  their 
former  line  between  Estrees  ami 
Vi  rmandovillers,   a    two   mile    si  retch, 

i  is 


ami    pushed   the    Germans   back   about 

half  a   mile. 

On  the  British  side  there  are  three 
small  bunches  of  timber  land,  the 
Trones,  Delville  and  Foiireaux  woods, 
which  the  Germans  held  with  great 
obstinacy.  Once  the  British  thought 
they  had  them,  but  a  strong  counter- 
offensive  put  them  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  British  were 
obliged  to  force  their  way  thru  the 
woods  once  more  by  hand  to  hand  fight- 
ing. In  regaining  Foureaux  woods,  the 
British  have  obtained  a  hold  on  the 
third  German  line  ami  gained  a  ridge 
that  commands  the  lower  and  more 
open  country  looking  toward  Bapaume, 
the    British    objective.     A    gallant    ad- 
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BRUSILOFF'S    DRIVE 
Tin'    Russians    have   achieved   a   decided   viotory 
in  dislodging  'I'*'  German*  from  the  strong  r 
t ic <n   thej    occupied  al    the  junction  of  the  Styr 
ami  Lipa  rivers,  'This  appem  ■  to  open  tin-  w  13 
I.,    i  iembei  b      In   1  he    soul  h      he    Ru    Ian  ■    ha>  ■ 

.  hod    i  In-    -iii'     "i    i  '<<■        irpal  i"  in       le  u 
lulu    Hungar)     In    the   north    ihej    have    reached 
the   Stokhold    Rlvei    opposlti     Km  .'I     ["he     ii  ided 

owa   tin'  ten  Itorj    now    held   tu    the    H 
i. mi  ,     ill,-  arrow  i  Indicat •    Lheii    chief  point 
attack 


\anee  of  the  Anxac  troops  brought 
them  to  the  village  of  Pozieres. 

In  their  first  advance  the  British 
enveloped  the  village  of  Ovillers,  but 
the  Third  Prussian  Guard  stationed 
there  held  out  for  two  weeks  altho 
cut  off  from  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies. Finally  without  food  or  water 
and  with  98  per  cent  of  their  number 
killed,  the  remnant  surrendered.  A 
cable  to  the  New  York  Times  describes 
the  action  as  follows: 

After    six    hours   of    concentrated    bona 
bardmenl   by  hundreds  of  heavy  guns,  the 

attack     began     :it     dawn     from     three     sides. 

The    English    plunged,    shouting,    into    the 

ruins,    chasing    the    enemy    along    the     pas 

sages.  Iii  one  underground  retreat  they  cap 
tureil  twenty-five  Germans,  survivors  of  a 

full  battalion,  who  had  not  tasted  food  for 
sixty  hours.  In  another  stronghold  the  sur- 
vivors   were    nearly    dead    from    thirst. 

(inly  126  living  prisoners  out  of  nearW 
(".(KM)  'men  remained.  As  the  tattered,  ex- 
hausted prisoners  inarched  to  the  rear  an 
order  rang  out,  and  swiftly  formed  khaki 
lines  presented  arms  in  homage  to  the  de- 
fenders' courage. 


The  British 
Blacklist 


The  British  Government 
has  published  in  the  Of- 
ficial Gazette  a  list  of 
eighty-two  American  firms  and  in- 
dividuals with  whom  British  subjects 
are  not  allowed  to  trade.  They  are  either 
Germans  or  corporations  suspected 
of  German  proclivities.  Some  have 
supplied  goods  to  blockade  runners  or 
German  commerce  raiders.  Others  have 
subscribed  to  German  loans  or  have 
assisted  the  pro-German  propaganda 
in  the  United  States,  or  otherwise 
shown  themselves  inimical  toward  Eng- 
land. Most  of  the  firms  are  in  New- 
York,  but  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Galveston  and  Seattle  are  represented 
in  the  list. 

This  measure,  which  has  now  been 
extended  to  the  United  States,  has  al- 
ready been  found  effective  in  the  Far 
East  and  South  America.  France  has 
adopted  a  still  more  sweeping  restric- 
tion and  prohibits  trade  with  all  per- 
sons of  every  nationality  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  comptroller  of  the 
trade  department  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  explains  that  the  policy  is  "pure 
ly  a  piece  of  domestic  legislation  which 
only  interferes  with  trade,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  specified  concerns,  by  pro 
hibiting  persons  domiciled  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  dealing  with  these  con- 
cerns." 

The  boycott,  however,  has  a  far 
reaching  influence,  for  these  houses 
will  doubtless  not  be  able  to  ship  their 
gOOds  by  British  vessels  and  since 
most  of  the  carrying  trade  o(  the  world 
is  Aone  by  British  shipping  their  trade 
will  he  much  restricted  further  than 
ih.it,  neutral  ships  will  refuse  to  carr\ 
BUCh    "tainted    goods."    even    to    neutral 

ports  in  Europei  for  then-  vessels  would 
he  forced  to  go  to   English  poi 

Unload    them    there      \mericau    ships 
ing   to   any    pari    o(  the    world    with    the 
V>  .ire      o{'    the    l>o>  celled    lit  nis    on    ho 
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would  not  be  permitted  to  coal  at  any 
British  port  and  since  American  coal- 
ing stations  are  rare  our  vessels  have 
been  compelled  to  decline  goods  to 
which  the  British  Government  objects. 
For  instance,  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, an  American  corporation  which, 
before  the  war,  used  to  sail  its  ships 
under  the  British  flag  but  has  now- 
brought  them  under  American  register, 
has  been  obliged  to  refute  all  ship- 
mei  ted  of  being  German   be- 

cause  otherwise  it  would  not  be  allowed 
•a]  at  J  urn;. 
The  blacklisted  firms  have  organized 
for  neutral  protection  and  will  appeal 
to  Washington  but  it  is  doubtful  what 
our  government   can  do  to  help  them. 


American   Relief 
Shut  Out 


Preside  tit    Wilson    ha 

taken       the       unusual 

course   of   addressing 

to  the  King  of  England, 

Bu     ..,   the    Preside  nt  of 

Emperors  of  Germany 

and  ry    urging    that    the 

United  States  be  allowed  to  send  relief 

to  the  people  of  Poland.  This  country 

wen  ■  ■'■■  ■  more  than  once  by 

ian   and   G<  rman   armiei 

million*   of   non-combatt  are   been 

lift  or  lack  of  food 

aid.  'l  he   Poles  and  Jews 

in    the    United    States    hare    colli 

of  money  for  the  relief  of 
'i  friends  in  Poland,  but 
rid  it  on  accounl  of  the 
h  blockade.  All  United 
irop< ,  <    en  wht  n   lenl   by  n< 
'.[,<  ned  In  I 

for   \,<  r 


sons  within  German  or  Austrian  terri- 
tory are  taken  out.  The  protests  of  our 
government  against  this  violation  of 
neutral  mails  by  Great  Britain  have 
been  ineffectual. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  ap- 
propriated a  million  dollars  for  Polisn 
relief  and  Germany  has  offered  to  pro- 
vide the  ships  to  carry  the  food  to  the 
starving  population.  The  German  ships 
interned  in  New  York  might  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  as  they  could  be  sent 
dinct  to  the  Baltic  port  of  Danzig  un- 
d<  r  the  American  flag.  The  Rockefeller 
i  oundal  ion  has  expend*  d  more  than  two 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

.in', i  r,  Ruwiians  defeal  Germans  on 
Lips  River.  British  take  <  tvillera  on 
Bom  me  front. 

Julu  18  Britinb  Government  black- 
list- eighty-two  American  firms. 
Rui  dan     take   Baiburt,  Armenia. 

July      IB     <  'osMcks      cros*      <  larpa- 
tniahs    int"    Hungary,    French    ad 
ranee  south  of  Bomme,  taking  2900 
i.i  i pmnem. 

July     10     Russian*    regain     Kerman 
ih,     Pernia.     Turks     advance     to 
within    thirty   miles  of   Sin/.. 

.lulu  'l  Germant  In  Italy  ordered 
interned  and  their  propertj  seized. 
Limringen  defeated  bj  Ru  siam  on 
1 .  ilician  front  ler. 

July  ''  Parliament  told  that  Eng 
land  i^  expending  $30,000  000  a  day 
on    war,  Basnnon,   Ru  Foreign 

.\ 1 1 1 1 I  i <  •  ii % . 

July    'i     Kuropntkln   breal      Fllnden 

btll  nil     in. i     |l|     .i         \  n/. n- 

i  roop    i  ■ "  ii  village  ol   I'uzleres, 


million  dollars  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France  during  the  last  six  months  under 
the  American  Gommission  for  Belgian 
Relief  and  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints from  either  side  of  the  way  the 
distribution  was  effected.  The  same 
commission  is  anxious  to  extend  its  re- 
lief work  to  Poland,  where  the  distress 
is  much  greater,  for  the  Russians,  in 
retreating  last  year  laid  waste  the 
farms  and  villages  in  order  to  impede 
the  advance  of  the  Germans.  Besides 
the  Belgians  were  at  the  start  among 
the  richest  people  in  the  world  and  the 
Poles  were  among  the  poorest.  All 
thru  the  winter  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  to  get  permission  to  do  for 
Poland  what  has  been  done  for  Bel- 
gium, but  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  make  any  exception  to  its 
blockade  rules  unless  Germany  should 
agree  not  to  use  any  food  grown  in 
Poland  for  its  troops.  The  German 
Government  replied  that  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discontinue  altogether 
the   use   of    local    products. 

Even  Red  Cross  supplies  are  barred 
OUt  from  Germany  by  the  British  block- 
ade,  altho   the   rights  of   tin-    Red    Cross 

are    fully    recognized    i»y   International 

law.     Ex-Presldenl     Taft,    as    chairman 

of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  CrOSS,  sent,  B  protest,  against 
t  in-  ruling  of  I  be  Brtl  Ish  Government  to 
Secretary  Lansing  which  was  for- 
warded to  London.  Mr.  Taft  promised 
that  the  distribution  of  medical  and 
ho  pita!  applies  should  be  carried  on 
under    I  he    lupen  Ision    of    American 
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nts     But    Sir   Edward   Grey    in   his 
I .  plj  to  make  any  conci 

and    i  spn  asea    the    opinion    that    the 
tral   Powers  have  m>  lack  oi  sup 
Phe    \m.  i  lean   Red  t !tom  ha 
number   of    im\i  b    of    medicii 
and  hospital  utensils  intended  for  G 

main     and     Austria     Stacked     up    on     its 

docks   in    New    \i>rk    City    but   cannot 
forward  them,  bo  it  has  been  forced  to 
all  offers  of  reli<  f  for  the  sick 
ami  wounded  in  the  Centra]  Powers. 


Prohibitionists 


The     national     con- 
vention of  tin*  Prohi- 

Nominate  Hanly     ....  ,  .   . 

y     bition    party,    which 

was  in  session  at  St.  Paul  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  July, 
has  nominated  J.  Frank  Hanly,  former 
Gov*  rnor  of  Indiana,  for  President,  and 
Dr.  Ira  I).  I.andi'ith,  of  Tennessee,  for 
Vice-President.  Hanly  received  1 (|1 
votes,  against  181  east  for  William 
Sulzer,  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  his 
nearest  competitor.  Mr.  Sulzer  acqui- 
esced in  the  result  and  declared  that 
whatever  the  convention  did  would  be 
satisfactory  to  him  as  a  Prohibitionist. 
I  The  platform  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention this  year  is  of  unusual  inte  est 
because  it  emphasizes  many  issues  be- 


lidea  the  paramount  issue  of  national 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
party  is  committed  to  an  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  the  "wa  teful 
military  program  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties";  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  defensive  armament, 
but  only  until  International  coSpei 
tion  can  be  secured  "to  dismantle  na- 
vies and  disband  armies";  to  avoid 
military  intervention  in  Mexico;  to 
support  equal  suffrage  and  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall;  to  public 
ownership  of  many  public  utilitie 
and  to  a  broad  program  of  social  jus- 
tice. The  intention  of  the  party  is  to 
add  to  its  normal  strength  important 
contingents  of  pacifists  and  maverick 
Progressives. 


Cloakmakers' 
Strike  Settled 


The  twelve  weeks'  strike 
of  sixty  thousand  cloak- 
makers  came  to  an  end 
on  July  22.  The  conference  committees 
of  the  trades  union  and  the  manu- 
facturers arranged  a  compromise 
which  was  more  satisfactory  to  both 
parties  than  a  continuation  of  the 
strike,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
referendum  to  the  workers  which  still 
remains   to   be  held   will   probably   con- 


firm the  action  of  their  representatives. 
The    strike    began    on    April    28    in    the 

lockout  by  th<  Manufacturers'  Pro- 
tective Association  of  25,000  workers, 
which  was  promptly  followed  by  the 
action  of  the  cloakmakers'  union  in 
withdrawing  from  other  shops  *'">,000 
unionists.  The  manufacturers  refused 
from  the  first  to  permit  any  arbitration 
or  mediation  by  third  parties  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  ending  the  strike  by  direct 
otiation  with  the  strikers.  A  "peace 
conference,"  under  the  presidency  of 
nuel  tampers,  head  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  had  previously 
been  arranged,  but  it  came  to  an  end 
on  July  18  without  result. 

The  workers  claim  a  victory  in  the 
strike  because  the  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  continue  the  existing  system 
of  preference  for  unionists  in  the  shops, 
and  have  conceded  a  six  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  wages,  a  standard  scale  of  pay 
for  piecework  and  a  reduction  of  the 
fifty-hour  week  by  one  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  workers  fail  to  gain 
the  forty-eight-hour  week  which  they 
demanded,  and  the  manufacturers  are 
permitted  to  discharge  any  employee 
whom  they  regard  as  inefficient  or 
superfluous.  In  case  the  union  thinks 
such  discharge  unjust  it  has  no  remedy 
but  the  strike,  for  the  manufacturers 
have  been  wholly  successful  in  their 
opposition  to  the  existence  of  a  per- 
manent tribunal  or  board  of  concilia- 
tion claiming  the  right  to  review  the 
actions  of  any  employer. 


President  Urges 
Child  Labor  Bill 


ii  mlj 

rjl    ill  liil      .  ;ui 


Nil-:    PROHIBITIONIST   CANDIDATE    FOR    PRBJSID1 

Oi     Indiana    anil    •dltor    "I    the    National    Huquirtr,    Will    make    nil 

•  iii   :>    platform   thai    Inoludt     oppoali to   i n    ind   Intervention    In 

Mexico,   ami  eupporl    of   .  ■  ,  un    well    ai    prohibition 


The  proposed  fed- 
eral enactment  re- 
stricting the  ex- 
ploitation of  child  labor  in  the  states 
where  it  is  still  permitted  has  encoun- 
tered the  strongest  opposition  from 
the  Democratic  senators  of  several 
southern  states.  It  was  believed  that 
their  objections  would  force  the  post- 
ponement of  the  measure  till  another 
session  of  Congress;  the  more  so  since 
the  Senate  has  already  been  burdened 
with  an  unusually  heavy  legislative 
program,  including  the  important  army 
and  navy  reorganization  bills.  But  the 
situation  has  been  completely  altered 
by  the  action  of  President  Wilson  in 
calling  into  consultation  several  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  Senate  to 
urge  immediate  action.  Senator  Smith 
of  South  Carolina,  the  chief  opponent 
of  the  child  labor  bill,  has  threatened 
to  hold  up  the  legislative  program  of 
the  session   by  a   filibuster  it*  President 

Wilson  should  persist  in  his  determina- 
tion. 

The   incident   will   probably   ha\  I 

important  effect  upon  the  presidential 
campaign,  because  the  Progress:* 
and  the  labor  unions  are  unanimously 
in  favor  oi  federal  restriction  o(  child 
labor,  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Democratic  administration  to  d< 
with  the  question  would  be  remembe 

mist      it      in      November.      President 
Wilson    is    reported    to    have    postponed 

the  date  of  the  notification  o(  his 
nomination   bj    the   Democi  nl  k         l) 
until  lie  hi     ■  e<  ei>  ed  mi  ui  in<  >■     that 

the    child     labor     bill     and     the 

vvorkingmen'    compensation  bill   •  - 

•  i    bed     lhi  I)     to     I 
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probable  that  a  majority  both  of  the 
Republican  and  of  the  Democratic 
senators  will  support  the  federal  child 
labor  bill,  and  the  only  difficulty  will 
•  be  to  bring  the  question  to  a  vote  in 
the  brief  period  remaining  before  the 
end  of  the  session. 

0  tt   .  The    enlarged    naval 

Senate  Votes     ,     ..  ,.  & 

building    program    rec- 
for  Big  Navy     ommended  by  the  naval 

committee  passed  the  Senate  on  July 
18  by  a  viva  voce  vote.  The  entire 
naval  appropriation  bill,  requiring  an 
expenditure  of  $315,826,843,  came  up 
for  a  final  vote  on  July  21  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  decisive  majority  of 
71  to  8.  The  real  test  came,  how- 
ever, on  the  amendment  previously 
offered  by  Senator  Thomas  to  substi- 
tute the  building  program  authorized 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
that  proposed  in  the  Senate,  which  was 
beaten  by  65  votes  to  12.  Senators 
Cummins,  Kenyon,  Shaforth  and 
Townsend  also  proposed  various 
amendments  designed  to  reduce  some- 
what the  number  of  capital  ships  pro- 
jected in  the  bill.  None  of  these  was 
successful. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  now  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  must  be  accepted 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore it  will  be  ready  for  the  signature 
of  President  Wilson.  The  bill  as  it 
originally  passed  the  House  called  for 
over  forty-five  million  dollars  less  than 
it  does  at  present.  The  chief  increase 
has  been  in  the  provision  for  the  con- 
struction of  capital  ships.  The  bill  now 
authorizes  the  building  of  ten  battle- 
ships within  the  next  three  years,  four 
of  them  to  be  begun  this  year.  The 
complete  three  years'  program  provides 
for  157  vessels  of  all  classes;  an  eleven 
million  dollar  armor  plate  plant; 
heavy  appropriations  for  ammunition, 
aviation,  laboratory  research  and  naval 
yards;  an  enlisted  personnel  of  74,500 
in  the  navy  and   14,500  in  the  Marine 

A  Pacifist        J*   Vrq/mtetoe*    parade 
in   han    r  rancisco  on   Sat- 
nam.ter      uHay>   Ju)y  ,^  ^  g  t(.r 

rible  sequel  in  the  explosion  of  an  in- 
fernal   machine    in    the    crowd    which 
the  death  of  six  persons  and  the 
lry    of   at    least   twenty-five    oth< 

aped  atr<  ntion  because  it 

.  hidden  ordinary  su  and 

iloded    by    clockwork.    It    went    off 

the   !  ifornia  Regiment 

of  merican  ins  was 

-  and   if.  injur''!  several  of  the 

panders,  Lut  the  pro  continued 

irred.  Most,  of  the 
on<  among  the    p<  ctators. 
police  would  perhaps  have  be<  i 
a  1'  the  motive  for  this  v,. 

'•'■pt.  for  the  fact  that  on 
flay  an   anonymou     i  om 

,     the     various 

of   t he  city  threat 

'I'Tnon 

m  cannoi  be  tore*  d 
tnd  our  children  without  b  vio 

named  Frank  -Jo  <  ph 
U  'I  in  conm  Ith  the 

ir, 'I    thai    he    had 


Paul   Thompson 

A   NEW   AMBASSADOR   TO    TURKEY 
As   soon    as   the    Senate   approves    his    nomination    Abram    I.    Elkus    will    sail    for    Turkey    to    tak^ 
up  the  work  which  former  Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  left  in  order  to  support  the  Democratic 
presidential  campaign  here.  As   a   lawyer  in   New   York   City  Mr.   Elkus   has   been  prominent   in  the 

furtherance  of  commercial   and   industrial   welfare 


made  an  anarchistic  speech  near  the 
scene  of  the  explosion.  He  denies  having 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  plot. 
Apart  from  the  great  tragedy  which 
overshadowed  it,  the  parade  would 
have  been  an  impressive  demonstra- 
tion. The  official  count  of  the  parade 
indicated  that  more  than  fifty  thousand 
persons  were  in   line. 

Rebel  Activity      The  Carranza  Govern- 
.,  ment    is    experiencing 

in  Mexico  ,  ,,       ,, 

increasing  difficulty  in 

maintaining  its  sovereignty  thruout 
northern  Mexico.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  any  quarter  that  Villa  is  leading 
the  present  revolt  in  person,  and  the 
magic  of  his  name  and  the  destitution 
of  the  country  have  enabled  him  to 
gather  a  formidable  force.  Villista 
agents  quote  their  leader  as  boasting 
that  within  thirty  days  he  would  be 
dictator  of  all  Mexico.  The  Villista 
rid  are  reported  in  many  parts  of 
Chihuahua  and  Durango,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  their  movements  arc  often 
confused  and  conflicting.  The  heavie  I 
fighting  ha  taken  place  to  the  outh 
of  Canal,  where  there  have  been  nu- 
oii  kirmi  he  and  at  lea  I  one 
Important    battle.    A    largi     force    of 

bandit      met    defeat    on   July    I  5    at    Ha- 
cienda    el     Florido,    on     the     Du 
border,  and   at    lea  it  two   hundred   of 
them  were  killed  In  t h*-  bat ' le  'i  he  ( 

I  Snzi  la  pui  lied  I  lie  |  cat  Lered  rem- 
nant  f(,,   more  than  fifty  mile     before 

Ing    them    In    the    de  i  i [     I  Imaller 
Land  i  of  rebel      re  i  tpoi  i ed  noi  I ii' 
of  (  'hihual  . .  and   Gem  i  al   Ti  t 

o  hs    Intsi  po  ed  i  cui  tain  of  loyal 
troop    to  prevent  them  from  reaching 


the  American  boundary.  He  advised 
the  American  authorities  to  be  on  the 
watch  in  case  the  bandits  should  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  Mexican  soldiers. 
Some  two  hundred  Villistas  are  said  to 
be  operating  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  much  larger  force,  es- 
timated at  1800  men,  has  for  some 
time  past  been  threatening  the  im- 
portant city  of  Torreon. 


Negotiating 
with  Carranza 


The  Mexican   Govern- 
ment has  made  public 


the  text  of  the  note 
which  was  addrest  to  Secretary  Lan- 
sing on  July  1  1  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  commission  to  ar- 
range a  settlement  of  the  issues  now 
under  discussion  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  The  text  of  the  note 
is  given  as  follows: 

Mr.  Secretarj  :  l  have  bad  the  honor  f" 
refer  the  note-  of  your  Excellency,  dated 
i he  Till  inst.,  which  was  transmitted  to  our 
Confidential  Agent,  Eliseo  Arredondo,  and 
upon  doing  bo  I  wish  to  mention  that  I 
have   received   Instructions   from    the   First 

Chief  in  charge  of  il xecutive  power  of 

the  union,  suggesting  that  you  convey  to 
Ids  Excellency,  President  Wilson,  the  idea 
of  naming  three  commissioners  t"  repre 
enl  each  of  our  governments  t<>  meel  In 
ome  place  of  mutual  designation,  Imld 
conferences  and  resolve  m  once  the  poinl 
regarding  the  definite  withdrawal  of  the 
American    forcei    now    In    Mexico,   draft    a 

protocol    of    agree nl    regarding    the    re 

ciprocnl  crossing  of  forces  and  Investigate 
the  origin  of  the  Incursions  taking  plan 
up  to  date  o  as  to  be  able  to  i  certain 
n  ponsibilil  nnd  irro  ugc  definitely  i  he 
pending  difficulties  or  those  flint  may  arl  • 
tbe  two  countries  In  the  future, 
nil  ihi"  in  be  lib  Jed  i"  the  approval  ol 
i  ah  governments,  < '.   Aoi  ilaii 

if  Ii  i  bought  i  hat  1 1  a  con  iVi  enc<   > 


T  u  i:      I  N  1)  E  I'  E  N  1)  E  N  T 


Julj    31,    I'.lKi 


Copi/rii/M  Brtnkerhoff  in  Bolton  Journal 

"WISH    I    KNEW    WHERE    HE    WAS    COMIN'    OUT!" 


y.t'/iat  i«  Mew  York  World 


arranged  it  will  probably  be  held  at 
Niagara  Falls  early  in  August.  But  the 
American  Government  has  not  as  yet 
given  its  full  approval  to  the  Mexican 
proposal  because  it  limits  the  activities 
of  the  conference  to  a  discussion  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  forces, 
the  safeguarding  of  rhe  border,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  recent  raids. 
President  Wilson  is  understood  to  de- 
sire to  amend  the  Mexican  suggestions 
by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence so  as  to  permit  the  considei-ation 
of  the  general  problem  of  the  pacifica- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  war-torn 
nation.  It  is  not  known  what  attitude 
the  Carranza  Government  will  take 
toward  the  counter  proposals  of  the 
American    Government.    If   a    satisfac- 


THE     OPEN    SEASON     FOR    SUBMARINES 

tory  agreement  is  reached  between  the 
two  governments,  Henry  P.  Fletcher, 
our  Ambassador-designate  to  Mexico, 
will  go  to  his  post  in  Mexico  City  and 
normal  diplomatic  relations  will  be  re- 
sumed. 

There  are  several  indications  that 
the  sentiment  in  this  country  against 
further  intervention  in  Mexico  is  in- 
creasing. The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  resolution  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation for  the  immediate  recall  of 
the  National  Guard  troops  now  on  the 
border,  the  repeal  of  the  law  federaliz- 
ing the  National  Guard,  an  increase  of 
the  regular  army  and  provision  for 
universal  military  training.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
that    the    association    is    strongly    for 


THE    BLOOMIN      GAME    LAW 

preparedness,  but  finds  the  present 
withdrawal  of  so  many  employees 
from  civil  life  an  increasing  burden. 
Many  of  the  National  Guard  have 
complained  that  they  were  mobilized 
to  no  purpose  and  express  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  recalled  before  their 
business  activities  suffer  further  loss 
thru  their  absence.  Senator  La  Follette 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  naval  bill 
providing  that  the  American  navy 
should  never  be  employed  to  collect 
debts  from  Latin-American  countries. 
He  defended  his  position  in  a  strong 
pacifist  speech  and  received  the  sup- 
port of  several  of  the  radicals  in  the 
Senate,  but  the  amendment  was  finally 
voted  down  by  a  majority  of  44  votes 
to  8. 


^1 
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CALL  A  NEUTRAL  CONFERENCE  NOW 

BY  IRVING  FISHER 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY 


THE  conviction  seems  to  be  as 
general  as  it  is  natural  that 
the  world  war  must  be  fought 
to  a  finish ;  that,  out  of  so  terrible  a 
conflict,  some  issue  must  be  settled 
and  some  party  must  be  satisfied; 
that  nobody  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
draw  or  stalemate;  that  if  the  war 
is  not  fought  to  a  finish  now  the  con- 
flict will  be  simply  postponed  and 
peace  will  be  but  a  temporary  truce; 
that  the  living  will  be  dishonoring 
the  dead  if  they  permit  their  death 
to  have  occurred  in  vain  and  do  not 
fight  on  in  the  same  cause  as  long 
as  there  is  any  chance  of  winning. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  r-reful 
examination  of  the  situation  and  re- 
flection on  what  has  happened  and 
what  is  likely  to  happen  will  show 
that  these  views  are  as  false  as  they 
are  impulsive. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  altogether  in- 
evitable that  those  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  should,  in  hot  blood,  pas- 
sionately desire  and  resolve  to  crown 
their  efforts  with  a  decisive  victory 
and  to  throw  to  the  winds  any  calcu- 
lation of  the  chances,  or  any  counting 
of  the  costs.  We  cannot  expect  those 
actually  engaged  in  fighting  to  be 
judicial-minded  and  clear-sighted. 
Pride  rules  their  wills  and  it  is,  for 
that  reason,  difficult  to  end  the  con- 
flict before  it  ends  itself.  It  may, 
therefore,  well  be  true  that  the  war 
will  have  to  take  its  course,  or  that 
it  cannot  be  checked  as  early  as  calm 
reasoning  may  dictate. 

BUT  this  is  no  reason  why  neutral 
nations  should  not  be  judicial 
and  clear  sighted.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  blindness  of  the  rage  of  the 
belligerents  is  the  best  of  reasons 
why  neutrals  should  be  calm,  should 
collect  evidence  and  should  make  a 
forecast  as  to  what  can  be  done  and 
give  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Such  evidence,  forecast  and 
would  certainly  attract  at 
tiOTJ  in  all  warring  countries  and, 

ound,  would  at  least  have  a  good 
chance  of  shortening  the  war. 
In  fact,  there    eem  to  be  only  two 

in   which  the  war  can 

i  rid,  one  thro  the  belligerents  beii 
left  alone  to   fight,   it  out  and   the 
other  thro  the  influence  of  neutrals. 

I     <•'•    tl  lation,    the    I 

method    will    be    incomparably    the 
and  ought,  for  thai  rea  ion,  to 
red  with  the  utmo  it  empha  lis. 
fn  pre  '■'■' ing  the  rea  on    for  thl 
sgli  dering 

probable  consequei  1 1     of  "fight 
i  to  i  finish/'  Overlooking 
for  the  moment  the  co  I  in  blood  and 


treasure,  let  us  ask  what  results  will 
have  been  achieved,  what  questions 
will  have  been  settled?  Undoubtedly 
the  conquering  side  will  have  re- 
ceived some  additions  of  territory  in 
Europe  and  in  colonial  possessions 
and  may  impose  some  indemnities 
and  thru  these  receive  some  slight 
industrial  and  commercial  advan- 
tages as  offsets  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
longing the  war.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  rational  being  thinks  that 
these  slight  advantages  will  really 
be  sufficient  to  fully  offset  even  the 
financial  cost  of  prolonging  the  con- 
flict, much  less  the  cost  in  lives.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  most  anx- 
ious to  have  the  fight  continue  to  a 
finish  do  not  now  allege  such  ad- 
vantages as  sufficient  justification. 

WHAT  result,  then,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  decisive  victory  do 
they  allege  as  sufficient  justification? 
They  all  answer:  "Prevention  of 
future  wars."  The  only  real  issue  of 
the  present  war  is  future  war.  Thus 
both  sides  want  the  same  result,  in- 
ternational safety. 

The  opportunity  for  effective  ac- 
tion of  neutrals  is  therefore  far 
simpler  than  if  the  issue  were  of 
some  other  nature.  If  it  were  slavery 
-or  some  other  specific  and  vital  issue, 
neutrals  would  have  far  more  diffi- 
culty in  framing  a  proposition  likely 
to  receive  acceptance  than  in  the 
present  case  where  both  parties 
loudly  maintain  that  all  they  want  is 
to  prevent  the  other  party  from  mak- 
ing war  upon  them.  The  Allies  will, 
they  believe,  accomplish  this  object 
by  crushing  German  militarism  so 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no 
"mad  dog  of  Europe."  This  is  Eng- 
land's illusion.  The  Germans  will, 
they  believe,  secure  the  desired  re- 
sult by  crushing  English  navalism 
and  securing  perpetual  freedom  of 
the  eas  and  her  "place  in  the  sun." 
This  is  Germany's  illusion. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  simply 

whether  futurt  WO/TB  will  best  be  pre- 
vented by  fighting  the  present  war 
thru  or  allowing  It  to  end  in  a  draw. 
I  have,  myself,  no  hesitation  in 
ing  that  if  the  con  Aid  ends  in  a 
draw  a  much  more  deadly  blow  will 
be  dealt  to  militarism,  navalism  and 
war  than  if  the  war  is  continued  to 
I  tie    (otter   end.    To  de  :l  roy    the   null 

i rength  <>\  Germany  or  of  any 
one  nation   will  not,  prevenl    future 

i  tu  in;'    in    armaments;    for   the   other 

/.'Mons  will  race  among  themselves 

and    even    the   crushed    nation    will 

tpoleon  thought  to  limit 

the    rtanding  army  oJ   Prussia,  bul 


this  very  effort  led  Prussia,  by 
evasion,  into  the  path  of  military 
competition.  Military  competition  is 
absolutely  inevitable  when  a  number 
of  nations  without  any  international 
control  are  as  close  neighbors  as  are 
the  nations  of  Europe  today.  The 
modern  inventions  which  abridge 
distance,  the  railway,  the  steamship, 
the  automobile,  telegraph,  telephone, 
the  wireless  have  made  the  nations 
of  the  world  far  closer  neighbors 
than  ever  before.  Communities  close 
to  each  other  and  in  close  commercial 
relation  need  international  control 
corresponding  to  those  close  rela- 
tions. Without  such  international 
control  thru,  say,  a  league  to  enforce 
peace  with  an  international  court  of 
justice  and  other  machinery,  military 
competition  cannot  be  prevented.  Just 
as  industrial  concerns  often  must 
either  compete  or  combine,  so  must 
the  nations.  And  combination  is  the 
only  permanent  solution. 

LET  us  keep  steadily  in  mind  that 
the  question  which  we  wish  to 
have  settled  is  the  question  of  war  it- 
self. All  of  us,  neutrals  and  bellig- 
erents alike,  want  this  war  to  be  the 
last  great  war.  But  the  only  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  war  is  to  make  the  peo- 
ple disgusted  with  war,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  costliness,  but  because 
of  its  futility  as  a  method  of 
settling  disputes.  If  this  war  "settles 
something"  so  that  somebody  is  sat- 
isfied, that  somebody  will  be  satisfied 
with  war  as  an  institution.  However 
false  this  view  may  be,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  view  of  a  large  number 
on  the  winning  side.  Instead  of  de- 
siring to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
a  war  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
jealously  guard  the  right  to  make 
war  and  to  secure  whatever  ad- 
vantage, prestige,  satisfaction,  pride 
and  glory  war  may  bring.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conflict  ends  in  a 
draw  and  the  people  of  both  sides 
become  convinced  that,  it  has  accom- 
plished nothing  except  the  destruc- 
tion of  wealth,  the  accumulation  of 
debt  and  the  slaughter  of  the  very 
(lower  of  the  manhood  of  Europe, 
then  war  itself  will  be  regarded  as 
an  accurst,  institution  and  there 
will  arise  such   a   popular  clamor   for 

future  safeguards  against  war,  thai 

any    nation    may    be    willing  to   make 
whatever  sacrifice,',   are   necessary    to 

substitute  a  better  method.  The  great 

hope  of  abolishing  war  is  to  have  a 
war     which     is     totally     unprofitable 

From   the  beginning   (lie  great   in- 

'  '■mI  Ive     to    war    ha:;    been    I  lie    bOOl 

io  he  obtained  thereby,  the  indemni 
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ties,  the  increased  territory,  the 
kidded  sense  oi  power,  tin-  feeling 
that  certain  glorious  results  could  be 

tieved  which  were  worth  all  they 
i  ost.  The  instant  it  ran  he  demon- 
strated that   war  in  modern  society 

(Is  no  results  worth  while,  or  no 
re8Ults  at  all,  while  it  costs  incom- 
parably more  in  every  sense  than 
formerly,  then  war  is  surely  doomed 

ami  the  people  will  compel  their  gov- 
ernment to  turn  to  a  league  of  peace 
and  an  international  tribunal,  as 
more  effective  than  war.  If,  there- 
fore, the  really  vital  question  involved 

in  the  present  war  is  the  continuance 
of  war  itself,  we  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  decisive  victory  will  leave  the 
question  of  future  war  undecided, 
whereas  a  stalemate,  altho  indecisive 
in  the  immediate  and  military  sense, 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  decisive  as 
against  the  whole  idea  of  war. 

To  me  the  one  ray  of  hope  out  of 
the  darkness  is  that  this  war  may, 
because  of  the  inherent  forces  at 
work,  necessarily  end  in  a  draw. 

Former  wars  haye  often  reached 
speedy  conclusions  because  of  the 
element  of  surprize.  In  the  present 
war  the  element  of  surprize  seems  to 
have  been  abstracted  thru  the  use  of 
modern  scientific  methods  of  observ- 
ing the  enemy.  The  aeroplane,  the 
telephone  and  the  wireless  have  en- 
abled each  side  to  know  in  advance 
the  objective  of  the  enemy  and  to 
checkmate  him.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
therefore,  how  a  decisive  victory  is 
to  be  won  in  this  war  except  by  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  costly  "attrition." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Ger- 
many can  conquer  a  united  world 
against  her  and  it  is  almost  equally 
difficult  to  conceive,  in  view  of  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  German 
arms,  that  Germany  can  be  de- 
stroyed or  even  temporarily  crushed. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  should 
be  formulated  by  neutrals  in  an  in- 
ternational conference  and  presented 
to  the  attention  of  the  warring  na- 
tions so  that  they  clearly  see  the  only 
two  prospects  before  them — one  be- 
ing a  long,  weary  and  infinitely  costly 
struggle,  ending  in  victory  for  one 
side  but  leaving  the  great  question  of 
future  wars  still  precisely  where  it 
was;  and  the  other  being  an  earlier 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  neither 
side  victorious,  with  millions  of  valu- 
able lives  and  wealth  saved  and  with 
every  chance  for  the  formation  of 
some  form  of  organization  to  pre- 
vent future  wars.  When  this  view, 
if  it  be  the  view  of  neutral  nations, 
is  forced  upon  the  belligerents,  it 
is  at  least  conceivable  that  they  will 

•onclude  a  peace  and  make  it  last- 
ing, earlier  by  many  years  than 
Win. Id   otherwise   be   the  case,    if,    in 

d,    thej     would    have    others-. 


made   the  peace    lasting   at   all.      A 

Boon  as  it  become    the  settled  judfl 

ment  of  the  world  that  nothing  can 
be  Rained  and  much  can  he  lost  by 
continuing    the    war,    the    time    will 

have  arrived  to  conclude  it  and  to 

get    at    the    task    of    ending    war    in 

general. 


MORKO1 
neutral 


OREOVER  a  conference  of 
nations  is  justifiable 
quite  irrespective  of  the  interests  of 
the  belligerents.  The  interests  of  neu- 
tral nations  themselves  are  far  more 
vital  today  than  formerly  and  must 
be  reckoned  with  quite  as  much  as  the 
interests  of  the  belligerents.  With 
international  trade  and  international 
relations  as  intimate  as  they  are  to- 
day, it  can  no  longer  be  said  that 
neutral  nations  are  not  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  neutrals  during  war,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  inviolate 
the  traditions  of  international  law, 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  obligations 
of  the  nations.  Just  as  in  an  indus- 
trial strike  or  lockout  it  is  increas- 
ingly recognized  that,  besides  the 
two  parties  to  the  conflict,  there  is 
a  third  party,  the  general  public, 
whose  interests  are  of  equal  or  even 
greater  importance,  so  a  modern  in- 
ternational disturbance  of  the  peace 
affects  the  third  party,  i.  e.,  the 
neutral  nations,  quite  as  vitally  as 
it  affects  the  tw*o  contending  parties. 
In  a  conference  of  neutral  nations 
the  idea  that  neutral  rights  should 
be  insisted  upon  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  itself. 

Finally,  if  a  conference  is  to  be 
called,  the  sooner  it  can  be  called  the 
better,  even  if  the  end  of  the  war  is 
yet  a  long  way  off.  What  is  to  hap- 
pen after  the  war  is  over  will  re- 
quire many  thoughts  of  many  people 
and  the  sooner  some  of  these 
thoughts  can  be  brought  together 
and  recognized  the  greater  is  the 
likelihood  that  the  final  results  will 
be  what  they  ought  to  be.  Even  if 
the  conclusions  which  have  been 
stated  are  incorrect,  and  it  is  deemed 
better  not  to  attempt  to  end  the  con- 
flict for  the  present,  it  will  still  be 
advantageous  to  have  an  interna- 
tional neutral  conference  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  be  discussed. 
Enough  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
war  broke  out  to  afford  a 
profitable  discussion  of  the  situation 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  future 
conferences,  if  need  be. 

To  have  the  conference  now  is 
simply  in  line  with  the  general  policy 
of  preparedness  in  advance,  it  would 

be    unfortunate  neutrals    had    not 

reached  definite  :is  before  the  war 

COmeS    to    a    close,    as    to    their    ath 

tude  in  reference   to  terms  oi'  peace 

and  the  results  to  folloVi 


Already  the  desire  for  such  a 
neutral  conference  has  shown  itself 
among  some  neutral  nations  of 
Europe. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  First  Hague  Conference  fif- 
teen hundred  societies  and  organiza- 
tions of  Norway  passed  resolutions 
urging  the  government  to  call  a  neu- 
tral conference  at  once.  Nine  great 
mass  meetings  were  held  in  different 
important  sections  of  Norway,  eleven 
in  Holland,  seven  in  Switzerland, 
eleven  in  Denmark.  It  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  overflow  meetings  in 
Sweden.  The  mayor  of  Stockholm  has 
an  appeal  pending  in  the  Reksdag 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  calling  for 
a  neutral  conference.  The  bill  passed 
the  lower  house  unanimously.  The 
Norwegian  Parliament  has  a  similar 
appeal  pending  there.  The  same  ques- 
tion is  being  discussed  by  the  Swiss 
National  Council.  An  influential 
Dutch  organization,  including  many 
state  officials  in  its  membership, 
has  cabled  President  Wilson  asking 
if  his  address  on  May  28th  could  be 
interpreted  to  indicate  his  readiness 
to  call  a  neutral  conference.  It  is 
evident  that  the  other  and  smaller 
neutral  nations  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  to  take  the  initiative. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  question  of 
prematureness  is  concerned  should 
the  United  States  act  now,  the  dan- 
ger appears  to  be  that  we  may  let 
our  opportunity  slip  thru  our  fingers. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  a  neutral  conference 
and  thus  fulfil  its  proper  mission  as 
the  leader  of  the  neutral  nations. 

IF  the  conference  of  neutral  nations 
could  work  out  a  proposal  which 
would  appeal  to  the  leading  men  of 
both  sides  of  the  conflict,  the  result 
would  be  to  crystallize  public  opinion 
in  all  belligerent  countries.  Instead 
of  public  opinion  being  formless,  in- 
stead of  individuals  groping  and  hop 
ing  that  something  tangible  may 
some  time  be  submitted  for  their 
consideration,  we  should  have  at 
once  a  tangible  proposal  to  which 
these  people  could  very  directly  and 
simply  signify  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval. Public  opinion  is  seldom 
crystallised  unless  the  issue  be  clear 

cut  and  definite  bo  that  the  people 

can   express   themselves,   one  wa>    or 
the  other.    A   simple  yes   or   no   \ 

is    as    far   as    the  great    mass   oi    hu 

inanity  can  express  itself.  Sooner 

later    the    people    Of    the    world    will 
VOte  war  down    A  neutral  confetv 
ma\    give   the   world   an   opportuu 

to  vote  a  century  earlier  than  oth< 

w  [se     Mas    tin1   da\    o!    such   a    world 
vote   be   not    far   distant  I 
\    v   Hurt 


POLITICS  AND  PRAYERS  IN  THE  VALLEY 


BY  CORRA  HARRIS 


THIS  Valley  is  the  only  place  I 
have  ever  known  where  sick- 
ness  and   death   are   occasions 
of  the  liveliest  human  interest. 

Last  summer  during  the  busiest 
season  one  of  our  prominent  citizens 
died.  The  next  day  nobody  was  at 
home  in  the  Valley ;  every  farmer  left 
his  hoe  or  his  plow  in  the  field, 
hitched  his  team  to  the  wagon  and 
started  with  his  whole  family  to  the 
funeral.  It  was  an  "all  day  funeral," 
and  they  brought  their  dinners  with 
them. 

The  candidates  came,  too.  Brother 
C,  who  was  running  for  coroner,  and 
Brother  D.,  who  was  running  for  the 
office  of  county  commissioner,  were 
there,  shaking  hands  with  their 
friends  and  urging  their  claims  to  the 
very  mourners.  As  we  marched  sol- 
emnly out  of  the  church  behind  the 
casket,  Brother  D.  waved  his  cane 
at  one  of  the  pallbearers  and  shout- 
ed  cheerfully : 

"Don't  forget  me  at  the  polls, 
Sam!" 

"Sam"  wagged  his  head  gravely  as 
much  as  to  say  he'd  attend  to  that 
later  on,  when  he  was  not  a  pall- 
bearer. 

No  one  was  shocked.  I  was  not 
scandalized,  tho  I  had  never  before 
seen  politics  hung  over  the  edge  of  a 
grave.  That  which  impressed  me  is 
that  life  is  supreme  in  the  lives  of 
these  people,  and 
death  is  an  incident, 
as  it  should  be.  If  any 
one  infers  that  they 
are  heartless  because 
they  make  a  picnic  of 
a  funeral,  he  is  mis- 
taken. They  are  natu- 
ral and  unashamed  of 
nature.  They 
literally  and  m  o  r  e 
derly  from  the 
rt  than  any  people 
I  b;  er  known. 

Two    dayi     before 

Christmas  our  neigh- 
bor, Brother  E.,  was 
•erately   ill. 

When    1    went   over  at 

nightfall     to    be     of 

what.    :•>  [    could 

be,  there  were  tw< 

around 

a  log  fire  in  the  road 

re  the  hou  e,  a 
•ilent  company  of  tall, 
ungainly  flguri 

[  n  •  1  de,   ■■<   dozen 

womm  to  and 

fhboi    of  the 

wife  who    ;it  huddled 

in    the   dark'    |    (  or  n<-r 
//it.h 


Last  week  Mrs.  Harris  told  Inde- 
pendent readers  how  an  ill  flood 
brings  good  "In  the  Valley."  Here 
she  tvrites  of  the  faith  that 
transcends     death. — The     Editor. 


her  seven  children  around  her,  gaz- 
ing with  that  animal  curiosity  of 
young  children  at  the  strange  scene. 
The  stricken  man  lay  upon  the  bed 
attending  to  his  last  thoughts — all 
this  in  that  hurried,  sibilant  silence 
one  feels  and  hears  whenever  the 
angel  of  death  is  expected. 

IF  ever  I  have  time  to  relax  from 
the  hard  labor  of  living  and  come 
down  upon  my  bed  to  die  in  this 
Valley,  I  ask  nothing  better  of  my 
neighbors  than  that  they  will  care 
enough  for  me  to  watch  the  night 
thru  with  me  before  the  gates.  I  pre- 
fer it  to  the  conventional  passing 
now  in  vogue  where  a  pussy-footing 
trained  nurse  runs  everybody  out 
of  the  house.  I  would  not  be  deprived 
of  those  last  hours  of  companionship 
with  my  own  kind.  I  should  have 
more  courage  with  which  to  face  the 
uncertainties  of  my  immortality  es- 
corted by  my  familiar  mortal  kind.  I 
might  have  something  to  say,  and  if 
I  did.  I'd  wish  to  say  it  to  real  folk, 
not  to  a  doctor  and  a  trained  nurse, 
who  would  be  sure  to  think  I  did  not 
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know  what  I  was  saying,  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  the 
flesh,  not  the  spirit.  Death  in  my 
opinion  is  altogether  too  strictiy 
censored  in  polite  society.  Both  the 
passing  and  the  living  should  be 
given   more   freedom   of   expression. 

THERE  is  a  little  weather-stained 
hard-shell  Baptist  church  on  the 
hill  above  this  Valley.  When  some  one 
of  that  faith  dies  in  the  community 
the  sexton  rings  the  bell,  and  the  men 
who  hear  it  gather  there  in  the 
church  yard  to  dig  the  grave.  Early 
on  Christmas  Eve  morning  we  heard 
the  bell  ringing  in  Mount  Pleasant 
Church.  Then  along  the  road  and 
every  path  in  the  Valley  Brother 
E.'s  neighbors  could  be  seen  hurry- 
ing with  spades  and  picks  on  their 
shoulders.  If  an  undertaker  came  into 
this  Valley  and  did  what  is  usually 
done  to  the  dead,  he  would  be 
mobbed.  We  do  not  hire  these  last 
services.  We  perform  them  ourselves 
with  love  and  reverence. 

There  were  no  flowers.  The  earth 
was  gray  with  frost.  But  here  in  the 
cabin  we  had  evergreen  wreaths 
already  made  for  Christmas  decora- 
tions. So  we  carried  these  and  laid 
them  upon  Brother  E.'s  bier;  and 
they  did  look  well  there,  as  if  no 
lightly  blossoming  saint  lay  below, 
but  a  man  who  had  put  forth  his 
strength  and  fallen 
as  a  tree  falls  with  its 
boughs  still  green. 

The  hard-shell  Bap- 
tists do  not  mince 
words  even  in  a  fun- 
eral sermon.  The 
preacher  looked  us  in 
the  face  across  the 
bier  and  said  he 
hoped  Brother  E.  was 
saved.  He  said  he  was 
an  honest  man  who 
worked  hard  and  did 
the  best  he  knew  how 
to  do.  When  you 
squeeze  the  pusil- 
lanimous eloquence 
a  ii  d  sentimentality 
out  of  the  most  ele- 
gant funeral  dis- 
course, i  doubt  if 
what  remains  is  a 
better  tribute  to  the 
essential  qualities  of 
a  brave  man's  char 
at  fcer.  This  sermon 
was  not  over  Ion  min 
utes    in    length.    Then 

we     went     out     and 
buried      Brother     E. 

The    whole    thine;    w;i  ' 
late,       bare.       l<-r 

I!,.'. 
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riiii  pie,  for  these  Baptists  scorn 

to  garnish  the  tragedy  of  death  with 
softening  ceremonies, 
From  the  church  yard  I  went  back 

to  BOS  Sister    Iv    She  was  sitting   in 

her  desolate  house  like  the  graven 
image  oi  a  great  faith  in  a  little, 
crumpled,  dingy,  niisshapened  body. 
She  was  expecting  her  eighth  child 
to  he  horn  within  the  week.  She  had 
very  little,  and  now  no  longer  any 
means  of  support.  But  she  was  per- 
fectly calm.  She  was  facing  the  bad 
weather  of  life  with  a  fortitude 
which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed. 
When  1  asked  her  what  she  would  do 
she  said  she  did  not  know,  she  had 
no  plans.  She  reckoned  the  neighbors 
would  look  after  her  affairs. 

And  they  did. 

Such  sublime  faith  in  your  fellow 
man  is  faith  in  God. 

THE  people  who  live  on  the  farm 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Valley  are 
Methodists.  Three  generations  have 
lived  there  and  practised  the  same 
faith  with  a  softer  courage  which  the 
hard-shell  Baptists  at  the  other  end 
follow  with  so  much  sternness. 

The  patriarch  of  this  family  was 
a  woman,  one  of  those  unknown 
great  women  who  determine  so 
much  the  better  qualities  of  this  civ- 
ilization. 

Her  husband  was  wounded  during 
the  Civil  War  and  became  an  in- 
valid. She  bore  ten  children.  She 
plowed,  sowed,  reaped  and  kept  her 
house  clean,  and  her  children  healthy 
and  strong.  She  educated  them  in 
the  only  school  to  be  found  in  these 
mountains  twenty-five  years  ago. 

When  I  came  to  live  in  the  Valley 
she  had  finished  the  years  of  her 
strength.  Nothing  remained  of  her 
but  a  pleasant,  artless,  childish  sim- 
plicity. She  was  very  tall  and  thin,  as 
if  she  had  put  off  the  flesh  and  the 
things  of  the  flesh  down  to  her  very 
spirit,  which  was  a  smiling  spirit. 
Her  figure  was  bent,  warped  by  the 
loom  of  life.  Her  face  was  beauti- 
fully wrinkled  like  a  very  fine  script 
which  meant  something  good  to  those 
who  could  read  it.  When  she  sat  down 
to  rest,  she  had  a  habit  of  keeping  a 
little  old  Bible  open  upon 
her  knees.  Not  that  she  read 
it — she  knew  much  of  it  by 
heart.  But  she  told  me 
once  she  liked  to  have  it 
"where  I  can  lay  my  hand 
upon  it  and- feel  the  Word." 

She  was  not  only  at 
peace  with  God;  she  was 
at  peace  with  the  earth  and 
the  sky.  She  had  a  queer 
companionship  with  just 
the  weather.  She  could  look 
;d  the  heavens  early  in  the 
morning  and  tell  which  way 


the  clouds  would  come  late  In  the 

afternoon.  On  dark  winter  days, 
when    no   one   else   dared    hope    for   a 

clear  sky,  she  would  whisk  out  of 
doors,  sniff  the  air,  feel  it  with  her 
lingers  as  if  Cod  had  wrapt  the 
world  in  silk,  then  she  would  declare 
the  sun;  we  always  had  a  bright 
afternoon  on  these  days  even  if  the 
weather   bureau   predicted   a   storm. 

THE  family  gathered  in  her  room 
morning  and  evening,  and  the 
son  who  lived  with  her  "led  in 
prayer."  But  once  when  we  had  a 
long  drought  she  said  she  would  lead 
herself  that  evening.  It  was  as  if 
she  thought  some  things  had  been 
omitted  lately  in  these  petitions 
which  she  desired  to  bring  to  the 
remembrance  of  God. 

We  knelt  in  the  soft  candlelight,  a 
wide  circle  before  the  old  split  bot- 
tom chairs. 

She  began  at  once,  in  the  sweet 
monotone  of  the  saint  accustomed 
to  pray  in  secret.  She  mentioned  those 
things  first  for  which  she  wished  to 
give  thanks,  just  the  natural  bless- 
ings like  health,  food  and  "raiment." 
She  was  also  thankful  for  her  sons 
and  daughters,  whom  she  praised, 
politely  reminding  God  of  how  good 
they  were.  She  remembered  "those  in 
affliction,"  and  she  passed  over  the 
heathens  "in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth"  with  a  lick  and  a  promise, 
so  to  speak.  Then  she  came  to  what 
was  really  in  her  mind.  She  spread 
the  wings  of  her  prayer  over  the 
drought-smitten  land  as  if  it  were  a 
living  thing  tortured  by  thirst.  She 
prayed  for  "the  spring  beneath  the 
rocks"  that  its  waters  might  not  be 
quenched;  for  the  grass,  as  if  un- 
doubtedly the  grass  must  be  very 
dear  to  God,  since  it  was  the  first 
life  upon  the  earth  that  He  had  made. 
She  desired  His  mercies  for  the  corn 
that  it  might  not  wither  and  die; 
and  for  the  trees  that  "their  roots 
might  drink  deep,"  and  for  the 
"beasts  of  the  fields  that  they  might 
have  kind  masters." 

When  we  arose  from  our  knees  I 
felt  as  if  the  spirit  of  all  things  had 


THE    BRIDGE 

BY  MARJORIE  ANDERSON 

A  bridge  of  lights,  low  lying  o'er  the  sea, 

A  link  between  two  worlds,  I  watched  its  span 

As,  like  some  gently  modulating  kej 

In  music,  which  by  a  master's  guiding  plan 

Leads  us  from  grief  to  joy,  it  too  began 

in  darkness  ending  in  a  dream  of  light, 

a  faeryland  beyond  the  ken  of  men    .    .    . 

And   yet   too  vast    for    faeries;    rather   might 
II   lie  the  palace  of  the  gods  who  rule  the  inch! 


been    drenched    with    dew.    The    very 

air  was  perfumed  with  that  perfect 
prayer. 

One  day  in  March  of  this  year 
word  went  thru  the  valley  that  this 
old  saint  was  "passing."  She  was  not 
ill.  She  was  simply  passing.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  I  went  over  and  found 
her  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  before 
the  fire.  I  could  discover  no  differ- 
ence in  her  except  that  she  was  idle, 
for  she  was  always  busy  with  some 
little  endless  task,  like  knitting,  and 
she  wore  her  best  clothes. 

The  next  day  she  did  not  notice 
that  she  had  not  risen  from  her  bed 
as  usual.  But  she  was  still  smiling 
and  cheerful,  with  that  strange  look 
of  expectation,  as  if  presently  some 
one  would  enter. 

The  end  came  a  week  later,  quite 
like  the  end  of  one  of  those  long,  long 
summer  days  when  in  her  prime  she 
had  risen  early,  attended  to  her 
household,  gone  into  the  fields  to  do 
the  work  there,  then  returned  at 
evening  to  lie  down,  tired,  in  perfect 
peace  to  rest. 

When  I  asked  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters if  her  mother  knew  she  was  go- 
ing so  soon,  she  replied: 

"No,  we  didn't  tell  her.  She's  been 
ready  these  many  years.  But  if  she'd 
known  she  was  really  going  now, 
she'd  have  worried  about  leaving  us. 
So  we  didn't  tell  her." 

IN  a  place  where  men  and  women 
live  like  this  and  die  like  this,  it  is 
foolish  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  God. 
So  we  do  not  doubt,  tho  we  are  hav- 
ing no  easy  time  with  His  elements 
this  year. 

If  the  harvests  fail  some  of  us  in 
the  Valley  will  suffer.  But  it  is  not 
like  losing  one's  job,  with  no  roof 
over  one's  head,  and  no  bread.  What- 
ever happens,  every  man  will  still 
have  his  home  and  his  land  and  his 
almighty  hopes  for  a  better  harvest 
next  year.  That  beats  walking  the 
streets  of  a  city  looking  for  work,  or 
going  on  a  strike  for  higher 
wages. 

If  you  have  grace  in  your  heart. 
and  faith  to  remove  mountains  and 
dam  great  waters;  if  you  are  poor 
ami  have  courage  to  en- 
dure beyond  all  endurance, 
and  to  hope  after  that,  the 
place  to  live  is  in  the 
CQUntry  next  to  the  patient 
earth.  Hut  if  you  lack  one 
oi  these  qualities,  it  is  bet 
ter   to  Btaj    where  J  on   are. 

and  look  to  reforms  w 

Charity    for  your  salvation, 
but    not    to   (lod,   whc 
Wards    are    not    riches,    but 
righteousness      .md      honor 
and    peace  e\en   in    povei 
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naval  defense    Congreet  hat  voted  am  appropriation  «/   $816,000,000;  a/nd  these  men  are  giving  »/'  '/""'  vacations. 
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FUTURIST   MUSIC 


BY  (  HARLES  L.   IUJCHANAN 


Ir    is    not    entirely    irrational 
claim   that    music    has    progressed 
thru  the  last  Bcore  of  years  at  a 

rate  of  speed  anil   with  a  degree  of 

intensity  unparalleled  in  any  other 
epoch  of  its  history.  Twenty  years 

ago  Richard  Strauss  and  Debussy 
were  practically  unheard  in  this 
country.  Brahms,  even,  represented 
little  mote  than  a  synonym  for  some 
excruciating  kind  of  tediousness.  In 
these  last  twenty  years  Richard 
Strauss  has  flamed  his  meteoric  way 
into  our  ken — and  out  of  it.  His 
"Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  once 
hailed  as  a  last  word,  an  ultimate  in 
music,  is  now  almost  ignored  for  a 
kind  of  junk  heap  of  fictitious,  ster- 
ile splendors.  Debussy  and  his  eva- 
nescent harmonic  scheme  has  wooed 
us,  momentarily  enthralled  us  and 
(we  think  we  may  dare, say)  ended 
by  wearying  us.  We  have  found  only 
vapors  in  his  music  when  we  have 
sought  substance.  Regerhas  had  his 
little  moment  and  gone  his  way.  We 
do  not  know  whether  we  may  rightly 
call  this  precipitant  pace  progress; 
whatever  it  is,  it  has  culminated  in 
a  kind  of  contemporary  music  that 
some  people  call  futurist  music  and 
other  people  call  absolute  nonsense. 
Whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  it  is 
an  inevitable  development  of  that 
dominant  trend  of  the  music  of  the 
last  score  or  more  of  years  in  the 
direction  of  a  chronic  cacophony.  Is 
it  possible  to  attain  a  just  valuation 
of  this  latest  development  in  music? 

What,  for  instance,  if  any,  is  the 
intrinsic  significance  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  astounding  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  young  Mr.  Leo  Ornstein 
both  in  the  kind  of  music  he  plays 
and  in  his  manner  of  playing  it?  We 
choose  Ornstein  because  we  believe 
that  his  music,  whether  good  or  bad, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  intense 
and  salient  manifestation  that  con- 
temporary music  has  given. 

The  majority  of  persons  hearing 
Ornstein  for  the  first  time  would 
probably  receive  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  him.  His  performances 
indubitably  hint  of  charlatanism. 
You  see  a  young  man  of  a  rather  dis- 
traught, disheveled  appearance  and 
a  sort  of  cowed,  hang-dog  manner 
slouch  upon  the  stage.  He  sits  before 
the  piano  in  a  erumpled-up,  hesitat- 
ing, half  pathetic  way.  A  lock  of 
black  hair  falls  over  a  frail,  sensi- 
tive and  not  unprepossessing  coun- 
tenance. He  plays  music  other  than 
his  own  with  a  considerable  degree 
of    charm,    tenderness    and    an    01 

sional  rhythmic  Irregularity  amount- 
ing   almost    to    fault  iness     of     taste. 
When   he   reaches   his   own   composi- 
te 


lions  our  attention  is  peremptorily 
demanded  by  the  most  extraordinary 

and  vehement  sounds  that  have  ever 
come  out  of  a  piano.  At  times,  as, 
for  example,  in  his  playing  of  his 
"Wild  Men's  Dance,"  he  seems  pos- 
sest  by  a  bewildering  and  diabolic 
degree  of  energy.  The  affair  over- 
whelms one  by  the  sheer  dynamic 
force  back  of  it.  It  is  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  frenzy,  a  veritable  bat- 
tering of  the  piano,  and  it  suggests 
nothing  so  much  as  a  child  in  an  un- 
controllable fit  of  hysteria.  We  have 
seen  presumably  responsible  review- 
ers (to  say  nothing  of  an  obviously 
amused  and  incredulous  public)  with 
tears  of  mirth  in  their  eyes  at  the 
close  of  Ornstein's  peculiar  but  none 
the  less  potent  performance. 

Knowing  Ornstein  as  we  do  we  can 
emphatically  testify  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  intentions  and  the  admir- 
able catholicity  of  his  tastes.  He  is 
an  ingratiating,  charming,  alert 
young  man  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  his  most  vivid  character- 
istic is,  we  think,  his  supreme  un- 
affectedness.  He  will  talk  to  you  of 
the  music  of  Bach,  Brahms,  Schu- 
bert, Chopin,  Ravel,  Debussy,  etc., 
with  the  same  degree  of  impetuous, 
fiery  enthusiasm  that  he  evinces  for 
the  music  of  Leo  Ornstein.  He  pos- 
sesses to  a  large  extent  that  inde- 
finable clairvoyant  quality  that  is 
present  in  all  vital  art.  We  ourselves 
think  that,  potentially,  he  is  the  most 
significant  figure  in  today's  music. 
But  when  we  come  to  a  consideration 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  kind  of 
contemporary  music  represented  by 
Ornstein  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  by 
Schonberg,  we  cannot  help  asking 
ourselves  whether  it  is  a  valid  music, 
a  music  at  once  constructive,  compel- 
ling and  indispensable. 

To  say  that  the  music  of  Ornstein 
and  Schonberg  is  an  annihilation  of 
the  musical  conventions  of  the  past 
is  to  fall  into  one  of  the  slovenly 
stock  phrases  of  criticism.  The 
charge  may  be  dismissed  as  irrele- 
vant, futile,  banal.  There  is  no  dis- 
covered reason  why  Ornstein  and 
Schonberg  should  not  compose  this 
music,  if  they  so  desire.  Technically 
speaking,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  acute  intensification  of  the 
harmonic  side  of  music  ;  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  makes  any  keener 
demand  upon  this  generation  than 
Richard  Wagner  made  upon  his.  We 
may  only  legitimately  ask  ourselves 
one  question  concerning  it     Is  it  ef 

feetive?  Does  it  con\r\  a  sensation 
more   or   less    irresistible   and    vital? 

Does  it  represent  in  mu  lie  something. 

approximating  an  idea  ? 


Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  music 
of  Ornstein  and  Schonberg  may  be 
honestiy  conceived  and  yet  remain 
absolutely  negligible.  Ornstein  pro- 
claims no  intentions,  formulates  no 
creed ;  he  merely  reproduces,  so  he 
tells  us,  certain  combinations  of 
sounds  that  occur  to  him.  It  seems 
to  us  incredible  that  the  human  ear 
can  conceive  these  sounds  as  sep- 
arate entities ;  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses one  chord  of  Ornstein's  might 
be  substituted  for  another  without 
any  of  us  being  very  much  the  wiser. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
that  Ornstein  is  what  he  claims  to 
be:  a  kind  of  passive  transmitter 
thru  which  a  bleak,  shrill,  screaming 
kind  of  sound  finds  its  way  to  us. 
But  the  fact  that  this  music  is  an 
unpremeditated  music,  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  so  to  speak, 
does  not  necessarily  justify  it.  Orn- 
stein has  told  us  the  subjective  im- 
pressions back  of  his  "Notre  Dame," 
"Dwarf  Suite,"  "Thames."  The  im- 
pressions are  fantastic,  grandiose, 
sinister,  terrifying;  and  his  music, 
no  doubt,  is  for  him  an  inevitable 
expression  of  them.  But  to  us  who 
hear  it  only  as  music  it  is  essentially 
inarticulate  with  the  inarticulateness 
of  the  prophet  who  feels  so  passion- 
ately that  he  fails  thru  the  very  ex- 
cess and  turbulence  of  his  feelings 
to  project  his  message  to  us  clearly, 
concisely  and  unmistakably. 

We  recently  heard  Ossip  Gabril- 
owitsch  play  the  five  short  piano 
pieces  of  Schonberg,  opus  19.  Here 
in  a  modified  form  we  discov- 
ered tendencies  substantially  similar 
to  the  tendencies  so  obviously  dom- 
inant in  Ornstein's  music.  These  ten- 
dencies seem  to  us  to  be  an  ultimate 
and  very  logical  outcome  of  program 
music.  They  seem  to  be  dangerously 
in  the  direction  of  an  exclusive  pre- 
occupation with  mood  at  the  expense 
of  thought.  Musical  thought  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  notes  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  orderliness  so  as 
to  produce  a  significant  sequence  of 
sound.  A  significant  arrangement  ot" 
words  is  its  literary  equivalent.  It 
represents  an  ability  to  think  con- 
secutively and  coherently.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  music  of  the  immedi- 
ate present  is  lacking  in  this  partic- 
ular  quality — the   quality    of    inevit- 

ableness  that  characterises  all  valid 
art.   Do  we  not   sometimes  suspect 

an  Ornstein.  a  Schonberg,  a  Dehussv  . 
Of  a  rather  too  facile  trifling  with 
sensation"  Can  a  Substantial,  auth. 

tic  musical  message  proclaim  itself 
thru  a  medium  essentially  suggestive 
rather  than  definite? 
Vi  w  York  City 


IT  IS  EASIER  TO  FISH  FROM  A  BOAT 

BRONZE    BACKS 


BY  O.  W.  SMITH 


ALL  bass  casting  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  first,  the  tackle 
and  skill  required  to  use  it; 
second,  doing  battle  with  the  most 
resourceful  fresh-water  fish;  third, 
the  healing  touch  of  God's  out-of- 
doors. 

I  sometimes  find  myself  wonder- 
ing if  we  do  not  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  "rods  and  reels  and 
traces."  However,  I  say  get  the  very 
best  split  bamboo  you  can  afford, 
five  feet  or  five  feet  six  inches  long, 
and  as  light  as  is  compatible  with 
safety  and  your  skill.  It  should  cost 
at  least  six  dollars  and  as  much 
more  as  you  care  to  pay,  tho  fifteen 
dollars  will  bring  you  as  perfect  a 
tool  as  you  can  demand. 

In  the  matter  of  reels  and  lines 
I  am  going  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
that  you  do  not  discover  my  fav- 
orite*. Bless  you,  I  wish  that  you 
might  peep  into  my  tackle  cabinet, 
then  I  could  show  you  what  is  best. 
But  it  is  neither  wise-  nor  possible  to 

'•rnpt.  that,  t.a-.k  upon  paper.  If  you 
d<    ire    ■>■      hort   CUt    to   casting    skill, 

procure   one   of   the     o  'ailed   self- 
thumbers,  the-;  ;,rc  all  their  maki 

claim.    I        00    are   doubtful    of   your 

lity  to  remember  to  spool  the  line, 

purchase  a  self-spooler  and  cure,   for 

be  apple  of    oui  <•■  e  Cut.  if  you 

tO    get    out,    of    the      port,    all 

re  ii  ifi  it.,  procure  a   regulation 
..-.  German    illver,  of  coui 
d    with    Jewels,   "Cost"7 

Don't    ask    Rl<  I     en    dollar  |    and    a 

half,   fifteen,  twenty-six,  and   up.   I 
of    no    lingle   article   of   the 

*-<\  i  |  where  qualil         o  quickly 


The  Rev.  0.  Warren  Smith  is  a 
preacher  plus — and  the  plus  stands 
for  all  the  joys  of  out-of-doors, 
particularly  fishing.  In  the  June 
5th  issue  he  asked  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  to  go  camping  in 
the  woods  "By  Your  Lone."  Noiv 
he  describes,  rvith.  the  wisdom  of 
an  experienced  angler,  the  pleas- 
ures of  bass  casting. — The  Editor. 


discoverable  as  in  the  reel.  I  am  the 
proud  owner  of  a  high  grade  Meek, 
engraved  with  my  initials,  which  I 
expect  to  will  to  my  angling  daugh- 
t(  i,  having  no  son.  (Why  not  women 
casters  as  well  as  men?) 

A  dollar  will  get  you  a  soft  braided 
silk  casting  line,  fifty  yards  long, 
testing  let  us  say  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  twenty  pounds;  it  will  last 
you  a  season  if  you  care  for  it,  dry- 
ing after  each  day's  work,  or  it  will 
rot  in  a  week  if  you  don't.  The  lures 
you  will  buy  because  they  are  pretty, 
at  first;  because  of  their  effective- 
ness after  you  are  somewhat  ex- 
perienced. Get  them  in  red  and 
white,  or  red  and  white  in  com- 
bination, green,  yellow,  or  any 
other  color  which  tickles  your  fancy, 
tho  you  will  discover  tho  first  two 
colors  most  effective.  "What  pat- 
tern"? Another  question  I  dare  not 
answer,  tho  I  will  say  this,  as  you 
value  your  soul,  get  Some  "floater" 
that    will    wait,   on    the   surface    with 

ci  mmendable  patience  while  you  un 

tangle    'he    first    back  lash,    compared 

with  which  tin-  Chinese  puzzle  is  as 
a  straight  string.  Do  not  attempt  t.» 

u    e  under  water  line  ;   until  yon   have 


obtained  some  skill  in  casting.  And 
there  is  just  one  way  to  learn  how  to 
cast  and  that  is  by  casting.  There 
is  no  easy  road  to  casting  or  to  any 
other  worth-while  bourne,  as  for  that. 
When  first  you  attempt  the  use  of  the 
short  rod  and  reel,  go  alone  to  some 
sequestered  lake,  where  only  the  birds 
may  behold  your  awkward  gyrations, 
and  where  only  the  birds  may  hear 
your  language.  There's  a  reason! 
It  was  good  Dr.  Henshall  who  paid 
this  glowing  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican black  bass — "Inch  for  inch,  and 
pound  for  pound,  the  gamest  fish 
that  swims."  No  angler  will  quarrel 
with  the  apothegm.  The  bass — which 
is  no  bass  at  all,  simply  an  over- 
grown sunfish — is  American  to  the 
backbone,  pugnacious  and  resource- 
ful as  becomes  his  birthplace.  Not  to 
have  fought  a  two-pound  small- 
mouth  on  a  light  rod  at  the  end  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  singing, 
shrieking  line  is  to  have  missed 
something  as  worth  while  as  clip- 
ping bonds.  Not  to  have  beheld  the 
confusing  leap  of  a  hooked  bronze 
back,  his  yellow  armor  glistening  in 
the  sun's  rays,  while  the  water  rains 
from  his  radiant  sides,  a  brilliant 
shower,  is  to  have  missed  a  sight  in- 
finitely more  inspiriting  than  a  speed 
contest  between  two  hijjfh-powor  au- 
tomobiles. To  have  missed  playing  a 
bass  l'"i-  fifteen  minutes,  thru  main 
aerial  leap;,  and  niimlierless  sound- 
ings, rod  bending  double  and  reel 
hrieking  In  agony,  only  in  have  him 
flop  loose  just  as  the  net  was  slipl 

l.eneaf  h    his    fail    and    di    appear   amid 

a  maze  of  hubbies,  is  to  have  missed 

h;  i 
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the  most  heart  rending  experience 
which  man  is  heir.  Onlj    the  other 
iia\   a  friend  of  mine  had  that  ex- 
perience, and  he  looked  at  me  from 

his  end  of  the  boat  after  the  bass 

hail  disappeared,  with  a  grief- 
Btricken  face  that  would  have  been 
comical  had  it  not  been  so  poignant, 
to   remark,  "I   would  not   have   ted 

worse   had   you    died."    1    understood. 

Po  me,  the  glory  <>t"  the  black  bass 
is  his  get-able-ness.  Von  maj  he  com- 
pelled to  journej  tar  to  angle  for  the 
winsome  beauties  of  our  brooks,  for 

they  must  have  water  of  low  tem- 
perature and  properly  aerated;  but 
the  hass  is  found  in  streams  and 
lakes  almost  everywhere,  within 
reach  of  every  town  and  city,  and 
always  ready  to  do  battle  with  the 
knowing  rodster.  Bass  can  be  caught 
with  worms,  minnows,  or  almost 
any  live  bait,  tho  there  is  not  much 
need  for  resorting  to  it  in  this  day 
of  perfected  casting  lures.  Artificial 
lures  impress  one  as  being  more 
sportsmanlike,  at  any  rate  they  are 
more  cleanly  and  less  trouble. 

It  is  easier  to  fish  from  a  boat ; 
row  along  the  shore  within  casting 
distance  of  the  weed  beds  and  drop 
your  lures  just  where  this  ichthyic 
torpedo  waits  to  attack ;  but  it  is 
rare  sport  to  adventure  along  the 
banks  of  some  famil- 
iar stream,  or  wade 
the  shores  of  some 
forest  environed  lake. 
I  have  tried  each 
method  and  I  am  in 
love  with  all.  For  fish 
and  companionship — 
companionship  is  the 
sauce  piquant  of  angl- 
ing— take  the  boat ; 
there  must  be  two, 
one  to  row  and  the 
other  to  cast.  Don't 
hire  a  boatman,  take 
a  brother  angler,  and 
fish  change  and 
change  about.  How- 
ever, for  real  hearf 
enjoyment  and  self- 
a  c  q  u  a  i  n  tanceship, 
take  the  stream  bank 
"by  your  lone." 

The  only  thing  that 
has  kept  me  from  be- 
ing a  modern  Tho- 
reau  is  my  profession 
and  family.  As  it  is, 
I  must  needs  fre- 
quently "steal  a  while 
a  w  a  y  from  every 
cumbering  care,"  and 
from  green,  growing 
things  derive  faith's 
p  r  o  p  h  y  1  actic  and 
doubt's  anodyne. 

<  rrundy  says,  "Thi 


the  preacher's  goin'  flshin'  again," 

and  he  is,  but  the  catch  that 
is  worth  while  is  tin'  one  that 
finds    its    way    into    head    and    heart 

rather   than   into   the   creel.    Oh,    I 

catch  fish,  more  than  my  share  I 
sometimes  think,  but  the  catching  of 
fish  is  a  by-product  Of  the  expedi- 
tion iii  spite  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
game.  I  pray  (iod  that  1  may  keep 
"fish,"  and  some  other  things,  where 
they  belong. 

Take  a  whole  day  for  the  excur- 
sion if  yon  can,  selecting  a  river  small 
enough  to  cast  across,  then  fish  down 
one  side  and  back  the  other;  always 
fishing  the  bank  opposite  the  one 
upon  which  you  stand.  You  will  not 
be  apt  to  catch  many  fish  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day;  early  in  the  morning 
and  again  at  evening  is  the  best  time, 
but  always  you  may  creel  that  intan- 
gible something  of  more  value  than 
many  bass.  Study  the  bank  as  well 
as  the  water.  See  the  royal  columbine 
nodding  in  the  breeze;  note  the  blue- 
bells ringing  yonder  on  that  shelving 
bank;  do  not  neglect  the  bird-like  ac- 
tions of  that  great  yellow  butterfly, 
flying  high  and  low,  now  here,  now 
there ;  hear  that  red-eyed  vireo,  the 
"preacher,"  saying  as  monotonously 
as  any  pulpiteer,  "You  see  it — you 
know  it — do  you  hear  me?  Do  you  be- 
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lieve  it?"  Do  not  miss  the  middaj 
note  Of  the  indigo  bunting,  for  no 
midsummer  noon  is  too  hot  for  him. 
Cod's  out  Of  doors  is  full  of  color, 
song  and  life,  and  it's  all  a  part  of 
angling. 

As  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west  the 
long  purple  shadows  will  reach  out 
and  out  over  the  limpid  water,  the 
bird  songs  will  increase  as  the  sopo- 
rific hum  of  insects  dwindles,  the 
night-hawks  will  appear  suddenly, 
ricochetting  and  booming  above  you  ; 
but  a  splash  and  widening  circles  of 
ripples  on  the  far  side  of  the  river 
will  bring  you  back  to  the  business  of 
the  hour  with  a  jerk,  you  will  sud- 
denly remember  that  that  length  of 
shining  wood  and  glittering  German 
silver  in  your  hand  is  a  casting  rod. 
"One,"  up  comes  the  tip  until  it  points 
slightly  back  of  the  right  shoulder; 
"two,"  down,  straight  down,  with 
force.  Out  shoots  the  lure,  straight 
as  an  arrow  from  an  archer's  bow, 
striking  with  an  audible  "plop"  right 
in  the  center  of  the  concentric  circles. 
Instantly  there  is  a  commotion  in  the 
water,  your  hand  turns  instinctively, 
and  a  bronze  back  shoots  into  the 
air.  Down  and  away,  dashing  hither 
and  yon  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  rid 
himself  of  that  stinging  hook  at  his 
lip.  But  why  multiply  words  and 
quadruple  adjectives? 
The  fight  of  a  bass 
has  never  been  ade- 
quately described  and 
never  will.  On  your 
knees,  as  you  should, 
you  received  the  ex- 
hausted but  not  van- 
quished warrior  into 
your  landing  net. 
Mercifully,  with  a 
quick  thrust  of  a 
sharp  blade,  his  spine 
is  severed  and  he  rests 
upon  a  soft  bed  of 
green  grass  in  your 
creel ;  while,  for  a 
reason  you  are 
ashamed  to  confess 
even  to  yourself  you 
gather  a  handful  of 
bluebells  and  lay  them 
reverently  by  his  side. 
That,  too.  is  bass 
casting. 

So,    here    is    to    the 

bronse    hacks,    gamy 

and    resourceful    t 
fault  ;  here,  also,  is  to 

the  bass  angler,  be  he 

who  or  what  he  m.i\  . 
SO  long  as  he  add  to 
his    [chthyle    skill    >in- 

derstanding   and   af> 
p  rec  i  a  t  I  \  eness  of 

God's  OUt  Of  doors 
Was    burn,      II 
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A  GIFT  AND  A  MESSAGE  FROM  SING  SING 


THRU  the  little  opening  in  the 
barred  window  of  my  cell,  there 
has  been  coming,  for  more 
years  than  I  care  to  confess,  a  stream 
of  weekly  and  monthly  publications. 
The  average  is  some  160  a  month. 
They  come  from  all  states  in  the 
Union;  from  Canada,  England,  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  shell-shattered  Eu- 
rope. They  are  the  open  sesame  thru 
which  for  a  time  I  pass  from  grim 
actualities  and  find  my  place  and 
part  in  the  activities  of  the  life  that 
lies  just  beyond  the  prison  walls.  It 
is  the  one  best  thing  of  which  I 
know.  Take  it  from  me  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  stagnation.  In  prison 
stagnation  spells  D-E-A-T-H.  It  is 
thru  self-expression  we  endure — and 
exist. 

There  is  no  mathematical  formula 
by  which  I  could  compute  the  value 
of  The  Independent  to  me.  It  has 
been  very  great.  From  out  all  the 
magazines  I  receive,  it  is  my  first 
choice,  my  one  indispensable  source 
of  reliable  news  intelligence,  educa- 
tional stimulus,  and  moral  growth. 
And  I  am  but  1/800  of  the  popula- 
tion here.  Taking  the  thirty  men  to 
the  right  and  left  of  my  door  I  find 
that  twenty-one  of  them  place  The 
Independent  first  in  their  choice  of 
weeklies.  Five  give  favor  to  The 
Literary  Digest.  Three  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  late  Harper's  Weekly 
and  Norman  Hapgood.  One  lone  soul 
yearns  for  pictorial  Leslie's. 

I   am    moved   to  write   you   of 
things,  some  few  others,  and  to 
era  a  tangible  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  your  brave  magazine. 
That,  if  to  say — of  von.  Accept  it  a 
a  tribute  of  respect  or  a  good-will 
offering    from    the   damned,    if   you 
must.    Most  of   111  are  that,   for  the 
time  homy.   But  accept  it.  Award   it 
other  recognition  than  a  place  of 

honor  on   vour  wall-.,  "where  -'ill   who 

run  may  read/'  and  perhap    be  made 

and  happier  becau  e  of  it. 

The  difficulty  of  doing  art  work  In 

-  :i  need  not  be  irons  into  at 

ild  I  Ism  en  the  difflcul- 

irtain  I    hould  be  for  - 

•     -  •  of 

brilliant  folks   f  have  met  thru 
1  he   f  tlenl    'I  hal   gentle   pi 


The  other  day  some  copies  of  The 
Independent  which  had  been  sent 
up  to  Sing  Sing  prison  came  back 
reformed  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Their  reincarnation  took  the 
shape  of  the  ornamental  and  serv- 
iceable cane  photographed  above, 
which  was  made  by  one  of  the  men 
at  the  prison.  He  folded  the  pages 
of  the  magazine  in  narrow  strips 
and  strung  them  on  an  iron  rod. 
Then  the  paper  was  wet  to  a  pulp, 
prest  tight  and  allowed  to  harden. 
Later  he  smoothed  it  into  shape 
with  a  jack-knife  and  sandpaper. 
Along  with  it  ivas  sent  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  pals  telling  some- 
thing of  what  The  Independent 
had  brought  to  him.  In  view  of 
Warden  Osborne's  recent  rein- 
statement and  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  progress  in  his  work  for 
prison  reform  this  statement  is  par- 
ticularly interesting. — The  Editor. 


theist  up  the  Hudson,  John  Bur- 
roughs, would  be  getting  an  extra 
choice  illumination  of  his  poem 
"Waiting."  done  in  a  grapevine-and- 
clustered  motif.  Each  in  turn  should 
have  his  own  come  to  him,  even  unto 
"The  Sage  of  Potato  Hill,"  Ed.  Howe, 
whom  I  heard  the  late  Elbert  Hub- 
bard at  the  Roycroft  Shop  say  was 
"the  greatest  thing  Kansas  had  pro- 
duced," would  not  be  overlooked.  And 
as  for  the  Lady-of-the-Metaphors, 
whose  sanity  of  thought  and  clarity 
of  expression  are  worthy  the  vote  for 
women — she  should  be  returned 
something  extra  choice,  touched  With 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  pleasing  to 
all  in  The  Valley. 

It  all  would  mean  much  work.  But 
think  of  the  joy  of  it!  The  law  of 
compensation  is  a  blessed  thing.  I 
love  them  all,  those  serious  folk  with 
smiling  faces  turned  toward  the 
t,  beckoning  us  to  follow  them  on 

their  quest  for  the  Gleam.  We  who 
have  read  their  hearts  thru  then- 
writings  render  them  homage. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  one  other 
little  matter.  La  I  January  loth, 
with  a  foresightedne     nkin  to  proph* 

OU    Wrote   Of   Thomas    Moll    Os- 

borne.  Mi    Osborne  hai  been  vindl 

cated.   Every  savior  of  mankind   I 

been  crucified.  It  was  Mr.  Osborni 


turn.  Today  his  character  as  a  man 
and  his  prestige  as  a  penologist  are 
stronger  than  ever.  If  you  would 
help  him  greatly,  then  encourage 
your  readers  to  a  more  decent  atti- 
tude toward  the  discharged  convict. 
Once  he  has  paid  the  law's  award  of 
sentence,  he  merits  another  chance. 
Don't  give  him  alms,  a  religious 
tract  and  a  freezing  stare.  Give  him 
work.  He  will,  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  respond.  Grant  him 
not  only  the  right  to  work,  but  a 
place  to  work.  Work  is  a  remarkable 
therapeutic.  He  needs  such  treat- 
ment. Work  is  fine  moral  prophy- 
laxis. Any  man  fresh  from  prison 
sorely  needs  cleansing.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  man's  being  made  better 
by  imprisonment,  tho  I  recognize  the 
necessity  for  such  action.  And  once 
this  matter  of  employment  is  seri- 
ously taken  up,  just  so  soon  will  you 
have  solved  the  recidivist  problem.  I 
am  but  one  of  many  thousands  of 
convicts.  This  appeal  is  for  them.  I 
know  them  and  what  they  desire.  I 
know,  too,  what  awaits  them.  Within 
six  months  I  shall  be  discharged.  My 
greatest  need  will  be  for  employ- 
ment. I  shall  want  work  worse  than 
Mr.  Ford  wants  peace,  more  than 
Joseph  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  pit, 
even  more  than  the  devil  wants  his 
own.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age — 
and  a  recidivist;  and  I  am  a  recidi- 
vist because  every  avenue  of  honest 
employment  was  closed  to  me  when 
I  left  prison.  For  six  months  I  have 
persistently  sought  for  some  assur- 
ance of  employment.  The  results  are 
nil.  Quite  a  few  persons  have 
written  that  they  were  praying 
for  me.  I  thank  them.  But  a  pay  en- 
velope filled  with  nothing  but  prayers 
would  not  feed  and  clothe  even  an  ex- 
convict. 
( iandidly,  now,  is  it  a  square  deal  ? 

Eliminate  the  sympathy  and  give 
us  service.  Else  let  provision  he  made 
to  ship  all   discharged   convicts 

Somewhere  east  of  Sue/., 
Where  iIk-  best   ia  like  the  worst, 

Where    then     ain't,     no     Ten      (  'mo  ma  ml 

men  1 1 

And    B    man    can    raise   a    tliii    I 

George  if.  Stelli 

Ossining,  N>  w   i  01  ft 
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The  Fruits  of  the 
Rubber  Tree 


T^UBBER  TREES  first  gave  shade  and  a  harborage  to 
-"»**  the  birds  of  the  forest.  That  was  all  they  gave  for 
many  ages.  Then  a  beetle  bored  into  the  bark  and  a 
liquid  oozed  out  which  barbaric  man  discovered  could 
be  dried  into  crude  balls  to  play  with.  Then  civilized 
man  found  how  these  balls  could  be  transformed  into 
things  to  serve  all  mankind. 

The  birth  of  the  rubber  tree  is  lost  in  the  shadowy 
past.  The  birth  of  the  rubber  industry  is  comparatively 
recent.  Seventy-four  years  ago  the  first  factory  was 
licensed  to  make  rubber  goods.  This  pioneer  plant — 
the  great-great-grandfather*of  the  entire  rubber  industry 
of  the  world — is  now  an  important  unit  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company. 

Pictured  here  are  thirty-four  of  the  forty-seven  great 
factories  owned  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  rubber  goods,  including 
Footwear,  Clothing,  Automobile  and  Bicycle 
Tires,  Druggists'  Sundries,  Insulated  Wire,  Soles 
and  Heels,  Belting,  Hose,  Packing,  Mechanical 
and  Moulded  Rubber  Goods  of  all  kinds. 
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If  all  of  these  factories  were  grouped  in  one  locality, 
if  the  army  of  workers  and  their  families  were  housed 
around  the  mammoth  plant  so  formed,  there  would 
arise  a  mighty  city — larger  than  Rochester,  larger  than 
Louisville,  St.  Paul  or  Denver. 

It  is  only  by  such  an  imaginative  comparison  that 
one  can  sense  the  tremendous  size  and  activities  of  this 
giant  organization,  which  manufactures  and  distributes 
throughout  the  world  every  article  into  which  rubber 
is  made. 

That  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  is  the  leader 
in  this  great  field  is  a  distinction  won  simply  by  merit. 
It  has  responded  most  satisfactorily  to  the  rubber 
requirements  of  the  people.  It  has,  through  persistent 
and  exhaustive  research,  been  constantly  active  in  finding 
new  ways  to  turn  rubber  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
has  consistently  maintained  the  quality  of  its  products 
under  all  conditions.  It  has  been  enabled  through  its 
size,  through  the  variety  and  quantity  balance  of  its 
output,  and  through  the  age  and  organized  experience 
of  its  associated  companies  to  combine,  in  all  its  prod- 
ucts, quality  and  economy  in  the  maximum. 

United  States 

Rubber  Company 
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Vacations 
Wanted 

If  you  could  rescue  one  little 
child  or  one  overworked  mother 
from  the  city's  hot,  glaring  walls 
and  pavements  from  which  they 
have  no  escape  except  into  stuffy 
rooms  whose  stifling  air  is  even 
more  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
sun-baked  streets  and  roofs ;  and 

If  you  could  give  them  an  out- 
ing at  the  beach  with  bountiful 
food,  rest,  coolness,  fresh  air,  a 
daily  dip  in  the  surf,  shady 
porches  and  sandy  beaches,  would  you  not  regard  such  a  gift  as 
well  worth  giving? 

Such  a  gift  is  entirely  within  your  power.     Ten  thousand  of 
these  mothers  and  children  are  waiting  for  invitations  to  our  Sea 

Breeze  Summer  Home.  You  can 
send  as  many  as  you  will  for  a 
day,  a  week,  or  a  fortnight.  Al- 
low 50  cents  a  day  or  $3  a  week 
for  each  person,  and  direct  your 
gift  to  George  Blagden,  Treasurer. 

The  New  York  Association 

for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS  Jr.,  President 

Room  200 

105  East  22nd  St.  New  York  City 

Volunteers  are  wanted  in  every  town  to  plan 
a  fair,  sale,  entertainment  or  lawn  party  to 
raise  special  Sea  Breeze  vacation  funds  for 
certain  poor  mothers  and  children  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  particularly  distressing, 
and  whom  clubs,  societies,  classes,  schools, 
or  churches  can  adopt  as  their  special  guests  at 
Sea  Dreeze.  Write  for  suggestions  for  planning 
,,  a  fresh  air  fund  fair  in  your  own  town  or  your 
•    Gee,  but  it  s  great  at  Sea  Breeze  summer  home. 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in 
which  personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its 
subscribers  for  information  in  regard  to  investments  of  all 
kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide  for  our  readers  where 
they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any 
individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly 
and  this  Department  will  give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the 
columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial  information  as 
may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for  themselves. 
Headers  who  request  advice  on  investments  will  receive 
better  service  when  they  specify  the  class  of  securities  now 
held,  approximate  amounts  of  each,  if  the  investment  is  for 
an  estate,  business  or  professional  man,  woman  or  minor. 
All  information  given  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


The  New 
Books 


j 


OUTSIDE  PRISON  WALLS 

The  Prisoner,  Alice  Brown's  latest 
novel,  follows  the  unusual  method  of 
presenting-  the  hero  as  he  is  released 
from  prison  and  touches  but  lightly  the 
story  of  his  crime.  It  is  his  rehabilita- 
tion which  interests  the  author,  and  in 
the  telling  of  his  restoration  to  normal 
living,  the  characters  of  the  four  women 
who  fill  the  book  with  their  benign  or 
hostile  presences  stand  out  with  star- 
tling distinctness.  Two  of  them,  the 
vivid  Lydia  and  the  amazing  Madame 
Beattie,  seem  exotic  in  a  New  England 
village,  yet  whom  may  we  not  find  in 
any  village?  Esther  is  the  common- 
place charmer,  and  Anne  the  loveliest  of 
the  New  England  variety  of  "nice  girl." 
The  "Prisoner,"  with  all  his  strength 
of  manhood,  is  a  shadowy  figure  beside 
these  masterly  portraits.  The  book  is 
remarkable  for  its  almost  uncanny  in- 
sight into  obscure  psychological  proc- 
esses, and  for  its  wholesome  treatment 
of  the  world's  reaction  toward  a  re- 
turned prisoner;  it  is  not  written  with 
mawkish  sympathy,  but  with  sympa- 
thetic insight. 

The    Prisoner,    by    Alice    Brown.    Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

FORCEFUL  PEACE 
There  is  only  one  Gerald  Stanley  Lee, 
just  as  there  is  only  one  Chesterton  and 
one  Bernard  Shaw.  He  has  Chesterton's 
knack  of  opening  up  an  idea  and  letting 
you  see  "the  wheels  go  'round,"  while 
the  cold  penetration  beneath  his  buoy- 
ant good  humor  would  be  as  diabolesque 
as  Shaw's,  if  it  were  not  so  ringingly 
sincere  and  well-intentioned. 

But  the  author  of  We  is  too  intensely 
individual  to  tie  literary  labels  to,  and 
his  latest  book  seems  to  us  to  command 
a  place  of  its  own  among  the  vast  mass 
of  wartime  writing.  He  calls  it  "'a  con- 
fession of  faith  for  the  American  people 
during  and  after  war."  If  for  nothing 
else,  it  is  remarkable  for  disclosing  a 
man  who  has  performed  the  unique  t'eat 
of  holding  on  to  the  frame  of  mind — 
then  regarded  as  '•normal"  which 
most  people  lost  during  August,  1914, 
and  are  slowly   recovering. 

Starting  out  with  a  heart  that  ts  as 
warm  ami  generous  as  his  mind  is 
critical,  Mr.   Lee  has  delved  into  thin. 

innumerable    advertising,     Mr.     Ford, 
political  economy,  the  spirit  of  Broad- 
way,   N  iet  ische,    N  i    Kalis    as 
thing  that  would  provide  a  new  glitte 

Ing    facet     for    his    central    idea      That 
idea    could    more   easil)    he    boiled    dow  n 
into  twenty   OOlumni  or  so  of  "Kem.uk 
able     Remarks"     than      into     an|      one 
sentence  sumui.u  \     Briefly,  ho\\c\oi     he 
thinks     that     peace,     to    he    intei. 
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valuable  and  self -protective,  must  be  an 
aspiring,  conscious  attempt  to  perfect 
the  everyday  work  of  the  world,  a  kind 
of  sublimated  industry.  "We  shall  con- 
quer our  enemies  at  their  own  firesides," 
he  says,  "by  serving  them  better  than 
they  can  serve  themselves,"  and  he 
points  to  many  things  that  seem  to  be- 
speak the  future  for  an  American  paci- 
ficism that  shall  be  virile  and  construc- 
tive. 

Whether  one  be  impressed  or  other- 
wise by  the  argumentative  side  of  the 
book,  one  cannot  fail  to  make  some 
response  to  the  breezy  benevolence  that 
sweeps  thru  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Mr. 
Lee  actually  believes  in  mankind,  which, 
at  the  moment,  is  so  daring  that  one  is 
almost  stampeded  into  doing  the  same. 

We,  by  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.   Doubleday,   Page. 
$1.50. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TRAGEDY 
We  are  indebted  to  Professor  L.  T. 
Hobhouse  in  The  World  in  Conflict  for 
an  illuminating  exposition  of  the  ethi- 
cal position  of  England  when  the  Great 
War  fell,  "The  Victorian  age  believed 
in  law  and  reason.  Its  sons  have  come 
in  large  measure  to  believe  in  violence, 
and  in  impulse,  emotion,  or  instinct." 
Philosophy,  science,  art,  music  and 
literature  all  became  shaded  by  prin- 
ciples, or  the  lack  of  such,  which  placed 
the  "ego  in  the  front  of  the  stage, 
stripped  of  all  idealism  as  mere  paint 
and  flummery,  and  taught  how  to  honor 
in  unscrupulous  selfishness  the  sincere 
expression  of  human  nature  as  it  really 
is."  It  was  held  man  had  become  the 
supreme  law  unto  himself,  vaunting  to 
high  Heaven  his  newly  discovered  free- 
dom from  self-restraint,  until  the  dark- 
ness swept  down  and  all  Europe  lay 
weltering  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

Dr.  Charles  Seymour  in  The  Diplo- 
tie  Background  of  the  War  is  im- 
partial, clear  and'  logical.  He  traces 
from  the  period  of  Charlemagne  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Ger- 
manic ideal — that  German  kultur,  or 
lawful  civilization,  was  destined  to  rule 
the  world,  if  not  pacifically  then  by 
might  of  the  sword.  Thru  the  centui 
winding  ill  and  out  amid  diplomatic 
machinations  and  wars  both  of  victory 
and  disaster,  ihis  ideal  remained  fixed. 
In  opposition  to  it  fame  the  rapid 
growth,  in  modern  times,  of  democrat]' 
individualism  tending  in  the  vision  of 
Germany  toward  moral  and  political 
anarehy.  Thus,  the  Great  War  is  not 

itorial  aggran- 
dizement, out,  also  one  of  conflicting 
ethi 

In  Before,  During  and  After  mi',, 
Anton  ',m    gives    us   a    Swedish 

1 1 fin  of  the  war.  V\ 

■  n  under  the  impression  that  Sweden 
.<<\  toward  German  ijrmpathy,  bul 
Anton    Nystrdm    hold.    Pros  Ian   mili- 
tai  ■      ole    guilty    parly.    I'/ 

p;>  rtiz  flip,  ho  ■  '■■/<t,  leads  him  into 
coi  which    cannoi    alwayH    be 

thai    England  Mmn  it 

ba/c    a    la  vy    in    obvious"    owing 

to  her  imperial  position  ii  no  mors  ob 

m  a  l  po   less 
Di    i  redei  ic  1 1 
/    could     not     !"• 


Suppers 
Out-of  -Doors 

Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice  in  a  bowl  of  milk  or  cream.  What  a  dish  for 
out-d<»ir  sappers. 

Great,  bubbles  of  grain — eight  times  normal  size — toasted,  thin,  flaky  and 
crisp. 

Whole  grains,  not  mere  flour  foods.  All  the  minerals,  all  the  gluten  in 
them. 

Every  food  cell  steam-exploded.  Every  granule  easily  digests.  Every 
atom  feeds. 

And  each  of  the  Puffed  Grains — three  in  all — gives  a  different-tasting 
dish. 

Also  Odd-Hour  Foods 

You  serve  Puffed  Grains  for  breakfast — with  cream  and  sugar  or  mixed 
with  fruit.     And  you  call  them  breakfast  dainties. 

They  are  more  than  that.  Puffing  makes  whole  grains  wholly  digestible. 
Every  food  eel]   is  exploded.      Digestion   is  both  easy   and   complete. 

Nothing  is  so  fitted  for  between-meal  food.  Let  hungry  children  eat 
them  dry,  or  douse  with  melted  butter.  With  their  nut-like  taste  and  their 
fragile  texture  they  are   like  confections. 

They  mean  less  Candy,  less  pop  corn,  less  cookies. 


Puffed  Wheat  y  12c 
Puffed  Rice     •*£<  15c 


Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts — 15c 


Prof.  A.  I*.  Anderson,  the  food  expert,  invented  this  method  for  cooking 
grain.  The  process  is  long  and  difficult.  The  grains  must  be  shot  from  guns. 
A   hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every   kernel. 

'I  hie  is  not  done  to  make  the  foods  delight  fill,  but  to  make  them  hygienic. 
I  done   to   break    up  all    tin1   food  cells,   while   baking   breaks   less   than    half. 

The  result!  are  most   enticing.     So  there  is  every   reason   why   these  great 

grains  should  be  often  served  in  pulled  form. 

Keep    them    all    on    hand.      Some    like   one    best,    some   another.      And    all 

life  to  change  about. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pm party 


Sob-  Mukcis 
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Moore's 

Larger  Stock 

Loose  Leaf 

Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes,    l-'xii,  85j.\I4,  8xio 

If  looking    Poi    ui   Rtti  ictive  offer 

Loon   l  sal    Ontiit — Ledger — Journal- 
Cash   Book— Factory  Coati — in  fact  any  kind 
d — inform   111  as   to   your   needs. 

We    tlun    will    sliow   you    vvli.it 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

can  do  for  you.     You  will  be  pleated. 


Tin-,  book  of  160  pages  of  instruction  and 
information  on  Loose  Leaf  Bookkeeping 
mailed   l'UEE  on   request. 

Moore's  Smaller  Stock 
Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  Sheets 


Sizes. 

n-x8|  i 
8x10 
6x954 
3x8 


Loose  Leaf  Minute  Books 
"  Factory  Costs 
"      Order    Books 

Handy  Books  for  all  pur- 
poses 
3x6 J4        "  "      Salesman's    record   books 

and    40    other    forms    that    may    be    used    in 
these   sizes. 

Our  Loose  Leaf  Books  will 'fill  your  every  need 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

949  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established    1839 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc..  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
37th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.   Free. 


FOR  SALE: 


A  pleasant  14  room  house  and 
10  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  on 

Lake  Lucy  near  Sorrento,  Fla.     The  home  of  the  late  E.  P. 

Powell.  Price  $7000.00.  (Miss) Gladys  Powell, Clinton,  N.Y. 


YOUR  BODY  IS  HUNGRY  FOR 

THE  PURE   SALTS    OF    FRUIT   IN 


Tho  daily  food  lack*  auffldant  natural  salta  for 
proper  digestion  and  elimination.  That'*  why  ao 
many  art  sick  and  ailing.  Fruit-Vigor  gives  what 
your  body  needs  to  be  well-nourished  and  healthy. 
By  mall     1  jar  Sl-4  jara  $3. SO— 6  |ara  S5. 

STEWART  FOOD  COMPANY.  549  Security  Bids-.  CHICAGO 


Ingram's 

Milkweed  Cream 


Preserves   Good 
.    Complexions, 
-  Improves  Bad 
Complex* 
ions 


Send 
us  6c  In 

to 
cover    tost    of 
p.u  kllu'  .ill. I  mail- 
ing, and  get  free  our 

Room    Pai  k.itfe 
ilng  [Dgnun1 
Pom  .i<  1  tod  Rouga  In  hi 

.     .1    Mill,  \r<-.\ 

11 lenta     [00th    Powder 

and  iviiimir   in  Gil     ■    I       '"   Ilia, 

1  Id  in  mi  k  1    INGRAM  <«>. 

;    ,  1.  .Mil  /1../    IHHS 

Win'' 
1  ,       I  .  nili  si   I>.imiiI.I'    i.A. 


accused  of  pro  Germanism,  asserted  in 
his  "German  Peril"  that  Great  Britain's 
doctrine  of  Supremacy  of  the  Seas  was 
continuously  untenable. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  onetime  Sage 
lit'  Chelsea  it  fs  no  difficult  matter  to 
prove  justification  for  the  position  of 
Germany,  but  it  is  singular  that  the 
author  of  Curlyle  and  the  War,  Mar- 
shall Kelly,  whose  name  suggests  an 
Irish  origin,  should  'cordially  associate 
himself  with  the  hero-worshipper  of 
Cromwell.  This  literary  bund  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  war  bookshelf. 

Thanks  to  Professor  Hobhouse  we 
have  seen  to  what  a  pass  iconoclastic 
individualism  brought  England  in  the 
prc-bellum  period.  Yet  Samuel  P.  Orth 
would  have  us  believe  this  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  conditions,  and  calls 
France  to  the  witness  stand  to  prove  it. 
"Again  all  eyes  are  on'  Paris,"  he  cries. 
They  are — but  to  behold  a  spiritual  re- 
birth, a  national  unity,  a  sacred  love  of 
the  Motherland  which  must  indeed  be 
an  astonisment  to  Mr.  Orth. 

The  European  Anarchy,  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  is  mainly  an  able  political 
study  demonstrating  that  the  spirit  of 
Machiavelli  in  European  statesman- 
ship brought  about  the  present  world 
cataclysm.  He  does  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive, however,  that  behind  this  lay  an 
ethical  anarchy  grasping  with  its  ten- 
tacles every  human  effort.  Those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace,  may  find  at  least  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  emphasizing  the 
need  of  awakening  the  social  conscience 
to  a  reconstruction  of  ethical  principles 
upon  the  basis  of  "law  and  reason," 
and,  as  a  learned  Brahmin  philosopher 
would  add,  under  guidance  of  the  Su- 
preme Universal  Intelligence. 

The  World  in  Conflict,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse. 
London,  Unwin.  25c.  The  Diplomatic  Back- 
ground of  the  War,  by  Charles  Seymour.  Yale 
Univ.  Press.  $2.  Before,  During  and  After 
1914,  by  Anton  Nystriim.  Scribner.  $2.50. 
Carlyle  and  the  War,  by  Marshall  Kelly.  Chi- 
cago, Open  Court.  $i.  The  Imperial  Impulse, 
by  Samuel  P.  Orth.  Century.  $1.20.  The 
European  Anarchy,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
Macmillan.   $1. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

In  Crises  in  the  History  of  the 
Papacy,  Joseph  McCabe  has  written  an 
impartial  and  complete  history.  His 
method  is  to  choose  an  individual 
as  typical  of  a  period  and  to 
study  him  in  his  representative 
aspects,  rapidly  summarizing  the 
gaps  between  period  and  period. 
Thus  St.  Calixtus  stands  for  the  period 
before  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  recog- 
nized as  Pope,  while  Innocent  III  repre- 
sents the  institution  at  its  zenith,  and 
Leo  XIII  as  it  was  but  yesterday. 
Judicious  in  selection,  orderly  in  ar- 
rangement, lucid  in  presentation  of  its 
subject,  this  work  is  an  admirable 
"briefing"  of  the  complex  history  of 
one  of  the  most  imposing  and  longest- 
lived  of  human  institutions.  A  Catholic 
might  have  written  with  more  unction, 
but  we  find  oo  hostility  in  t lu-  attitude 
of  the  historian,  who  ome  two  decades 
since  lefl  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  a  world  of  freer  thought. 
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You  could 
dip  this 
house  inT 
water 
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Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb 
much  water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary, 
and  disfigured.  But  they  can  be  water- 
proofed and  beautified  with 

TRUS-CON 

StoneTex 

APPLIED  WITH  A   BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coatine  which  becomes  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling  hair 
cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Damp-proof,  weather-re- 
sisting. Gives  uniform,  artistic  color.  Applied  to* 
new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing 
tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water-proof- 
ing Products.  Write  for  full  information  telling  your 
needs. 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
128  Trus-Con  Building      Detroit,  Mich. 


MAMISCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words  mini; 
mum,  receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


A  I  TTI-IfiRQ     We    want    your    manuscript    for 
"*-'  1  ll\jL\.iJ     book  publication.    Let  us  put  our 

experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  results. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 
CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


ANITA 

CERM  —PROOF. 
RUSSIAN-BRISTLE  4 

HAIR  BRUSHES 

rWwr  Dondrull.  //§ 
fialUnj  tlaicf,?. 
Baldness    -^ 


DpCT^rOS, 

^Mefal  Frame! 
*>  Instdnliy   : 

Sterilised 


Hair  never 

falls   from   a 

clean,  healthy 

'scalp.  If  your  hair 

is  worth  the  price 

"of  a  fjood  brush — buy 

SANITAX. 

Price  $2  Up 

I  Send  dealer's  name  for  free 
book— "Care  of  tho  Hair." 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO. 

"2339  as.  Waiuo  An.,  Cticasa 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked.  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  M  much  as  J75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading:  dtles. 

Write  for  Catalog  anil  Siimroir  l*rl<n>  Hut. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.  345  Br»»*.aj.  N.  Y. 

DIVIDENDS 


FEDERAL    SUGAR    REPINING   CO. 

July  it),  me. 

Tho  regular  il'iartorlv  dividend  of  ONE  VNP 
ONE-HALF  PER  CENT  UV;>  on  the  Pi 
(erred  Snares  of  this  Oompanj  will  bn  P»M 
July  31,  191ft,  to  stockholder!  >>f  record  ii  Dm 
close  of  business  J«K  28,  1916.  Transfer  IkvWs 
«iu  not   close.  REGIN  w  D   P    SMI  PH, 

assist  tut    .wivtury. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND   ELECTRIC  CO. 

FIRST  PREFERRED  pi\  IDEND  no    I 
ORIGIN  vi    PREFERRED  DI\  IDEND   no     >-" 
Tho    Board   of    Directors   will   meet   on 
I'Uii.    and  declare   the   regular  iiuarterlj    dtvldonda 
to    that    date    tvl    11   10    uei    share    uium    tho    i 
p  dd   First    Preferred   »nd  Original   P 
i.ii  si  .,1.     |  me  iuy,   I'm  tMe  h>   check*  ui 

nl     Vuguel    10.    Ii'ii.     to    itockuohler* 

P        M  l„l,        |]         I 

Uooka  ^  iii  not  clo 

D    ii     FOOTK    a 

■an  Frsuclseo,  Callfornl  t,   rulj 
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THE  LOAN  TO  FRANCE 

The  new  loan  of  $100,000,000  to 
the  French  Government  has  been 
regarded  with  much  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  novelty  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  strong  American 
syndicate  which  has  undertaken  to 
supply  the  money.  This  syndicate, 
led  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.,  includes  the  National 
City  Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  with  other  prominent  trust 
companies,  banks,  and  banking  firms. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
St.  Paul  are  represented,  as  well  as 
New  York.  For  the  Anglo-French 
loan  of  $500,000,000  the  security  was 
the  credit  and  wealth  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  This  time  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  government  bonds  of 
ten  nations,  with  certain  other  securi- 
ties, should  be  used  as  collateral,  and 
the  bonds,  while  undoubtedly  of  good 
quality,  are  of  a  character  that  does 
not  appeal  to  American  investors. 

Therefore  a  new  American  corpora- 
tion was  formed,  the  American  For- 
eign Securities  Company,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $10,000,000.  Robert  Bacon,  for- 
merly Ambassador  to  France,  is  pres- 
ident, and  the  board  of  directors  is  a 
notable  group  of  financiers,  including 
the  presidents  of  our  leading  banks 
and  trust  companies  and  the  heads  of 
great  banking  houses.  This  company 
loans  $100,000,000  to  France,  and  has 
asked  American  investors  to  buy  its 
own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $94,500,- 
000.  These  have  a  term  of  three  years, 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
and,  offered  at  98,  yield  for  the  full 
term  ahout  5.786  per  cent  a  year. 

Prance  deposits  here,  as  collateral 
security,  bonds  of  Argentina,  Sweden, 
rway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Uruguay,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Spain 
and  the  province  of  Quebec,  with  Suez 
'  na]  nhares,  and  less  than  $4,000,000 
of  f,'rut.f;f]  States  securities,  the  value 
of  all  b«fng  1118,449,000,  and  agrees 
to  add  other  bonttf  from  time  to  time 
in  order  that  the  value  of  the  collat- 
eral h--ill  always  ncceed  t*M  principal 
of  the  loan  by  20  p<r  cent.  As  we  hi 

said,  the  bond i  depo  Ited  by  Prance  art 

'  ',>■/<:    to    in  li'ie,    who 

knew  little  or  nothing  about  them.  But 

a  holding  and  loaning  company 

refl  informed  m  to  their  value,  and 

m    intermediary,   offering 

o    n  gold  no'-  to  the  found 

r  which  there  can  be  no  sue  ition 

;'  that  the 

<<>   was   promptly   o  CI  [bed 


FOR,  CONSTIPATI024 


_.  _-aai 


Send  for  booklet, 


'THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  your 
name  and  address  plainly  on  the  marpin  below. 


MMM 


Cleanly,  unitary,  every  church 

should  use  it.     Outfits  on  trial. 

Thomas    Communion  Company 

Box    463     Lima,  Ohio 


"Home-Making:,  the  New  Profession" 

i  i,  iii    handbook — it".  PR!  I        Homostudy  DomutU 

I  oi  horns  nj  iking  u 


.'  m'i  wrii  paid  i'"J- 
Aiii    School  of  Hom«  Eronomlim,  69t.h8t,  Chicago,  111. 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

While  our  limited  supply  laata  we  will  mill 
in  ■  tubi    luitablt  for  framing  an  exccllenl  n 

ion  "ii  in  .ivy  cameo  paper  of  Leopold 
i  tun  rig*     ■ t<  Iipmk    of    thi     famoui    Chando 
portrait    o  '   ■    peai  >       '  ii  n'l    il '    I  ivo  i  'Hi 

itamj      o  "  t  of  wrapping  and  mailing, 
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Shuketpcnre  Dept.,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MECHANICALLY 
STOPPED 


ins tits  muuch 

iniiii.  as  laUc  ( jeth.  Con- 
trols muscles  of  articulation, 
iniinrrina'   impossible  mimitc  liiii- 
tier  is  nited.    .Soon  talkcorrtotly  with' 

out  amtrollfir .     8[icolul  tow  ratrn  tlilH  month,     Wrlta 

Peate  &  Beattlc  Box  83.  Sponcorport.  NY. 


Interlaken 


A  School 

on  a  Farm 


"Where  boys 

learn  by  doing' 


School 


Thorough  instruction  in  sciences  and  lan- 
guages. Praparee  for  all  universities.  Aca- 
demic wotii  applied  In  practical agricultural 
and  mechanical  training.  The  school,  located 
t  >n  a  700-acre  farm,  wit  It  its  own  electric  light, 
power  plant,  wood  and  tnstal  ihopi,  malcea 

two  hours  of  useful  work  nacli  day  part  of  tins 

oourai      Hoy  leadenhlp,     Self-government 
under  university -trained  men  counselors. 

{Summer  Camp  Miti-Junv  u,  Sept,  i  si  > 

I'm     |.. il  II.  ill  ii        nlilir         llr.Kltll.lsfri  .    Iluv   I  'H 

Hollliio  Prairie,  Lal'nrte  Co.,  Indiana.     Chicago 

Representative,  'phone  Kenwood  Ml 
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TRAVEL    AND    RESORTS 


:  taining  ti>  Ti  pleasure, 

routes    I  [hi  in, 

I  i       ign       ,i      D«  pai  I 
the  BERTHA   RI  I  I  Ml;  HOTEL  BUREA1 

tal   knowledge     possessed    by    its    management 

McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  Btreet, 

nd   Hot<  I  .   San    F  1  al.,  whi  quii  j    may  be 

Addrei  .1  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,  New  York. 


She  GLEN  SPRINGS 


WAIKINS.  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

Will.  t.  L8IIM(Wt)ll.  Pies. 
OPEN      ALL     THE     VEAB 


A  Mineral   Springs   HEALTH    RESORT   and    HOTEL,   known   as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing,  ranging  in  altitude  from  750  to  1100  feet.    Midway 

Attractive   and   well-kept   Golf 


THE  BATHS 


between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam. 
Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf.  Tennis,  Motoring. 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,   in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.      The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.    1   averages 
68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water   and    is   due   to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
For  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders;  Rheumatism,   Gout  and  Obesity 

vje  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

^  TICKETS  AND  TOURS  ** 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

TO  JAPAN 

Party  sailing:  under  personal  escort  Sept.  23.  See  Japan 

in  the  Glorious  Chrysanthemum  season.     Extension  to 

Manila  and  China.     Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia,  Boston.  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Orfice. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

(cuter    of   business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
I  iihe   Woodward  car,   get  oft  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

700  Rooms.  Prlvats  Bath.  SI. 50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Double 

?00       2.00       "        3.00   "      " 

100        2.50       *'        4.00  "      " 

100        3.00  to  5.00  "        4.50  "       " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All   Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floor,     Agents'  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

BsnpU   Roo  Caharet  Kii'ellenle 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springy. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

'Seventeenth  year.      Forty  miles  from  New  York.     A  beautiful 
place.       Own  gardens,  dairy  and  poultry  plant.       Tennis,  Goli. 
Write  for  booklet  and  monograph  on  climate.     Address 
ROSS  HEALTH  RESORT.   Brentwood,   Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
IS  acres  o:  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY  si: A." 

BALTIMORE    AND     PHILADELPHIA 

TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 

Pine  Bteamera,  low  Far<  ,  lVst  Berries, 
Plan    j  .nil-   \  .1.  i  imii' 

"i hi,    i    i  log  i  u  Im    rrl]  the    \\  arid." 

Tour    Book    (Tree   ou    Rebueat, 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.   Co. 

\V.    r.    TtJRNBB,    ti.    i\    \.,    Dull. ..,   114, 

ill        i  m       I  li  l.i- 1      Of      tOlirlit      ;r-','til 


Probably  this  company  will  be  en- 
gaged in  other  similar  loan  transac- 
tions. A  good  and  serviceable  instru- 
ment baa  been  found,  ami  it  will  be 
ii  ed,  a  new  British  loan  is  expected, 
and  it  may  he  negotiated  by  the  agency 
of  this  new  corporation.  If  so,  while 
the  securities  of  South  American  and 
of  European  neutral  countries  may  be 
included  in  the  deposited  collateral, 
Tinted  States  bonds  and  stocks,  large 
quantities  of  which  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Government, 
may  be  added.  Such  securities,  the  con- 
tinuing sale  of  which  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  restrained  and 
sometimes  deprcst  the  market,  are 
brought  here  by  steamships.  A  con- 
signment valued  at  about  $20,000,000 
arrived  last  week. 

Shipments  of  gold  from  Canada  have 
not  been  checked.  The  amount  re- 
ceived since  the  beginning  of  this 
movement,  on  or  about  May  1,  slightly 
exceeds  $200,000,000.  Last  week  $20,- 
000,000  came  by  rail  from  Halifax, 
having  been  brought  to  that  port  from 
England  on  a  warship.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  sources  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  supply  of  gold,  however, 
but  it  is  believed  that  much  of  it  Comes 
fiom  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal,  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  which  yield  aboLit 
$21,000,000  a  month.  A  part  may  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Government 
banks  of  the  Allies. 

This  loan  to  France  makes  a  total 
of  $1,204,500,000  which  has  been 
loaned  here  to  foreign  countries  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the  head 
of  the  list,  of  course,  stands  the  Anglo- 
French  loan  of  $500,000,000.  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  municipalities  and 
provinces  have  borrowed  $240,000,000, 
France  $185,000,000,  and  Argentina 
$ 75,000,000.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Greece,  Chile,  Bolivia 
and  Costa  Rico  have  taken  compara- 
tively small  amounts,  and  Russian 
credits  are  $82,000,000.  If  the  loans 
.  placed  privately  could  be  exactly 
measured,  the  total  would  be  increased 
by  $150,000,000  or  even  $200,000,000. 


METALS 
If  the  demand  for  munitions  is  de- 
clining, the  purchases  of  raw  or  half 
finished  steel  by  the  Allies  and  Euro- 
pean neutrals  continue  to  show  an  in- 
crease. Great  orders  for  rails,  wire, 
steel  bars,  steel  forgings,  ami  other 
material  to  be  used  in  foreign  muni- 
tion factories  sustain  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  These  orders  now  in- 
clude 100,000  tons  of  shell  steel  I 
France,  Italy  has  bought  40.000  tons 
more  of  pig  iron,  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment seeks  1,000,000  shells  for  the 
navy.  For  the  third  time  this  year  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  has  in- 
creased  the  wages  of   its   employees, 

the    total      having     been     10    per    cent. 

Large  output,  with  declining  demand, 
has  depressed  the  price  of  inc,  Tins  is 
also  tnie  of  copper,  the  price  of  that 

metal    having    fallen     from    the 

Minunit  of  -'0 '  i  centf  .t  pound  until 
pi  oducen  and  the  buj 

Offer    only    9  1      I'll!-,    is    the    natu 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


UNRELIABLE    LIFE    INSURANCE 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  number 
of  inquiries  I  receive  from  readers  who 
are  seeking  information  about  assess- 
ment associations  and  fraternal  orders, 
that  the  representatives  of  those  or- 
ganizations are  increasingly  active.  In 
v.-hat  I  am  about  to  write,  it  is  not  my 
intention  or  desire  to  injure  that  class 
of  insurers,  for  I  fully  appreciate  the 
work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
educating  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion which  they  reach  to  the  importance 
of  making  provision  against  the  mis- 
fortunes resulting  from  the  deaths  of 
men  and  women  with  dependents. 

But  their  way,  or  rather  the  way  of 
a  vast  majority  of  those  institutions,  is 
a  poor  one.  Until  they  adopt  a  better 
way  criticism  of  their  system  must 
necessarily  continue. 

The  business  of  insuring  lives  is  not 
a  mystery.  It  is  as  simple  and  compre- 
hensible as  any  ordinary  problem  in 
arithmetic.  It  is  known  with  reasonable 
accuracy  how  many  insured  persons  at 
each  age  will  die  and  how  many  will 
survive  each  year.  The  survivors  con- 
tinue to  pay  until  their  deaths  occur. 
They  are  fewer  in  number  and  closer 
c  death  every  year.  Inevitably,  the  cost 
increases.  Enough  money  must  be  col- 
lected in  advance  to  pay  for  each  death 
as  it  occurs,  including  the  last  man  in 
the  group.  Any  one  can  see  how  im- 
poseible  the  scheme  would  be  if  we  at- 
tempted to  collect  into  extreme  old  age 
the  actual  sum  needed  each  year.  It  Is 
v  going,  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned, 
'wenty  to  thirty;  it  is  moder- 
ate from  thirty  to  forty;  it  is  becoming 
.'■  .  .  between  forty  and  fifty,  and 
from  there  onward  it  grows  from  bur- 
densome to  prohibitive.  There  is  but 
i  ntion:    Pay  more  than  enough 

■  rn    the    beginning,    invest   the    OV< 

!  let  interest  take  care  of  the 
future    burden.    That   is    the   old    line, 
way.  It  Men    to  be  the 
only  reliable  solution  of  the  problem. 

'I  rw  a  few  a    <■    Bient  a    ooia- 

ia  and  many  fraternal  orden  operat- 

der  malceflhift  arrangement!  In 

oil'  etting  ■■>••- 

malating  liabilitie    con  eqnent  upon 
ii  7  age.   Unle  i  theii   rate  -  In- 

•  le,  from   the  beginning,  a  provision 

for  a   mathematical]  tained 

to  meet  the  growl 

rill  be  'rouble  in  the 

ind   in- 

dnring  ■  period  of  life 

be    bom''.    Moth 

than    a  •    ba  ed    on    ■> 
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PHILADELPHIA 

HAVANA  and 
SANTIAGO,    Cuba,    and 
^       KINGSTON,  Jamaica, 
"=-       on    the    Atlantic    side,    and 
Ik   SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
^%_  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 

%  SEATTLE 

on    the    Pacific    Coast 
LUXURIOUS     PASSENGER     STEAMSHIP 

Sai ling  from  Seattle  Eastboood   about   ((  /\^   Tf         /%    4^?  \s£~   /\.   "     Sailing  from  Philadelphia  Westbound  about 
November  22.  1916.  and  Feb' ry  7.  1917       J-\.  M—l/-^.?^  tT\.J-\.         January  4.   1917.  and   March  15.    1917 

SUMMER  is  late.     Plan  to  take  this  winter  voyage  on  Summer  Seas  as  your  vacation.     See  Havana  and  Santiago,  Cuba,  Ihe  lsl< 
fvn<  -n  of  the  Antilles' ' ;  see  Kingston,  Jamaii  a,  a.  <}  the  Blue  Caribbean  ;  Colon.  Panama  and  1 1 1  *  -  greatest  modern  work 

Ol  man,  the  Panama  Canal,  eighth  wonder  of  the   world;  see  San  Die^o  and  I.  os  Angeles,  the  Mi^biuu  tines  of  California,  San 
City  <>f  th<~  Goll'-n  Gate,  and  Seattle,  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
ifh-powered,  commodlOUJ  Steamship  Alaska,  with  excellent  Service,  is  the  ideal  boat;  no  inside  rooms,  no  rooms  with  more 
than  *  ■  o bertha.     Inviting  social  halts  and  d  ning  room,  observation  room   broad  promenade  and  shelter d^i  ks. 

Etle  to  Philadelphia,  26  to  ashore  each  port  of  call.     Rates,  Including  berth  and  meals,  $200to$275.    A'A 

ickets  first  class;  number  limited  for  each  trip.     Make  reservations  early. 

Interesting  colored  folder  "America's  Great  Circle  Tour"  just  off  the 
,  with  complete  int'-nnation.     Where  shall  we  send  your  copy? 

Ad%e"J0anndf:BAnnch-  ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  CO..  426  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  U.S.A. 

AHE  YOU  GOING  TO  BOSTON? 

I/fi(l!cH   trolnf*    to  TV.uton   without    male  oSrort  find 
tin-   Franklin    Square    House    a    delightful    place 


to 
■top.  a  borne  bote!  in  tbe  bear!  of  Boston  for 
J..1111K  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe, 
comfortable,  convenient  of  acceMi  reasonable.  For 
particulars  and  prices  address, 

Ml«q  CASTINB  C.  gWANSON,  Snpt., 

1  I    Blast  N'-v.  ton  St..   rinntnn. 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME  I 
STUDY 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

(inly  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  II.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations,  Convenient  to  all  pruts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 


2">ili  Y. 


addition    to    re 
work,  offers  alio  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

I  '.r     .tit.nli  .1     in 
l<ii rn.if ion  -uiilr  ■  la 

U.  of  C.  (Div.M) Chicago.  III. 
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M  Book  on  Law  Free 
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Write  today  for  our  now  171 -nacre  book 

on  "The  i'owcrof  LuwTniininjf.     It  carries 

a  vital  iinri  iiuiuli  inw  meeeage  to  every  ambltloua 

man,    I'mkI  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  biw  trained  njan.     f  Ind  out  li"w  you  can  learn 

from  tnintt.rn  of  tho  litw  ritjiit  In  your  own  homo. 

No  obllgmtlona.   The  book  leabeolutely  IT  REEL 

\A/r  if  #a  'iv.l  iv    n"w  whilo  w.'  are  mal  Ins  ■ 

Write  tUliay   ;, Imlreduooaprrce  offer. 

Am  sir  loan  Correipondonco  School  of  Law 
■  24U  Iflenhattan  Bldn. Chicago,  llllr.aii* 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLA<  kwell's  island,  nkw  york  city 

•  H.  i.  ..   three   rears  count  of  training.    Tlie  ncliool 
in  rasjatcred  !>v  tlir  University  "I  ilm  State  <>l  New 

I'orlli    i'  ii'  I    *  on  ii-  i  1  ril    Willi    t\    Im.pitnlol    nrnrlv    two 

thousand  bedii  which  lives  srhpls  opportunity  toi 

-I  Ijroad,  irciicntl  training 

I  he  NnnK-n'  Residence  Ii  removed  from  ilir  lio.pi- 
imI.  ia  homellkt   ""'I  Ideally  located. 

Requirement.  :        At    Iriml   one   viir  of   lilyli   nrliool 

■  i  equivalent    Ac   limit     18  i"   IS  war.. 

Rtmun,  >   ■    n     HO  00,    SI  '  00    an. I    j-r.  00    pi . 
month]  ihi   Increase  mads  yearly 

icjdrati  Sup.  .,..(.,. I... i,   MISS  AGNES  9.    WARD 


()     trains     go     to 

Chautauqua.  You 

pick  out  a  rail- 
road that  seems 
to  run  in  that 
general    direction 

and  when  you 
get  nearest  to 
the  place  you 
drop  off  the  train 
and  go  the  rest  of  the  way  in  a  trolley 
or  a  boat.  Consequently  it  takes  time  to 
to  Chautauqua.  It  took  me  forty 
years.  I  determined  to  go  there  as  soon 
as  1  heard  of  the  place  which  was,  if 
I  remember  right,  while  I  was  around 
looking  at  the  Corliss  engine  and  the 
butter  woman  at  the  Centennial.  But 
it  was  a  long,  long  way  to  Chautauqua, 
I  being  in  Kansas,  and  Chautauqua 
got  tired  of  waiting  and  came  to  me 
instead.  There  were,  it  appeared,  cer- 
tain cabalistic  letters,  C.  L.  S.  C,  which 
properly  repeated  would  give  access  to 
the  magic  circle  wherever  one  might 
be.  From  the  announcements  I  in- 
ferred that  I  was  entering  upon  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  reading  for  no  more 
than  four  years  and  that  I  could  drop 
it  at  any  time.  But  you  never  can  de- 
pend upon  those  prospectuses.  I  have 
been  reading  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course  for 
forty  years  and  can't  drop  it.  It  is 
harder  to  get  out  of  than  a  cooperative 
life  insurance  association.  And  yet  I 
haven't  any  certificate  or  seals  or  badge 
to  show  for  it — nothing  but  the  in- 
formation and  the  pleasure  I  got  out 
of  it  and  that  doesn't  show.  I  think 
President  Bestor  ought  to  give  me  a 
Mother  Hubbard  with  red  bands  on  the 
sleeves  and  throw  a  Bagdad  stripe 
around  my  neck  as  a  reward  for  my 
assiduity.  Any  other  educational  insti- 
tution would  have  done  it  long  ago. 

The  reason  why  I  never  really  got 
thru  with  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  reading  is  because 
they  keep  running  in  new  books  on  me. 
Only  the  other  day  I  got  hold  of  one — 
by  mistake,  it  being  disguised  in  an 
ordinary  binding,  Powers'  "The  Things 
Men  Fight  For."  I  didn't  intend  to  read 
it — I  was  only  going  to  review  it— but  I 
incautiously  read 
a  few  pages  and 
then  it  was  all  up 
with  me.  I  had  to 
go  thru  it. 

In  the  early  days 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
they  did  not  give 
us  such  books  as 
this  one  of  Pow- 
ers', that  slips 
down  like  an  egg 
phosphate,  cool, 
pleasant,  nutriti- 
ous and  digestible. 
No  indeed,  we  had 

tO    use    our    teeth    ill 

i  nose    days    and 
tough    gnawing    it 
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was  t00  sometimes  lliey  started  us  off 
on  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation"  and  Tinievenis's  "History  of 
Greece,"  knowing  that  anybody  who 
got  thru  these  would  never  shy  off  at 
any  book. 

The  parent  plant  that  grew  up  on 
Chautauqua  Lake  sent  runners  under- 
ground all  thru  the  land  so  that  little 
Chautauquas  began  to  sprout  up  in 
every  state.  One  of  the  first  of  them 
grew  and  flourished  in  my  own  state, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marais  du  Cygne, 
the  Swan's  Marsh,  made  famous  thru 
a  great  tragedy  and  Whittier's  poetry. 
Here  we  tented  in  the  woods  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  orig- 
inal band  of  Chautauquans;  Gunsaulus, 
with  his  great  lecture  on  Savonarola: 
Dan  Beard,  who  used  to  make  cartoons 
and  clay  figures  to  order;  Sherwin. 
genial  tyrant  of  the  baton,  who  would 
scold  his  chorus  till  they  cried  and  then 
heal  all  hearts  with  his  "Day  Is  Dying 
in  the  West";  Hurlbut,  who  could  sort 
out  and  distribute  the  tribes  of  Pales- 
tine as  deftly  as  a  postal  clerk  will 
throw  the  mail  into  its  pigeonholes.  He 
knew  where  they  all  belonged  on  the 
map,  the  Hittites,  the  Jebusites,  the 
Perizzites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Belem- 
nites,  the  Trilobites,  and  all  the  others 
that  end  in  "ite."  Dr.  Hurlbut  was  the 
only  one  of  that  Old  Guard  whom  I 
found  at  Chautauqua  when  I  got  there 
after  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  He  seemed  astonished  at  my 
memory  of  the  Palestinian  tribes;  said 
he  could  not  remember  half  of  those  I 
mentioned. 

But  altho  there  are  new  speakers 
and  new  features  at  Chautauqua  now, 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  kept  up  the 
best  of  the  old  practises,  particularly 
the  reading  of  poetry.  What  used  to 
astonish  me  as  a  boy  at  the  Ottawa 
Chautauqua  was  a  man — I  forget  his 
name — who  used  to  read  Milton  as  tho 
he  enjoyed  it,  and  so  did  we,  while  he 
was  reading.  At  the  Chautauqua 
Chautauqua  I  did  not  hear  Milton, 
but  they  were  listening  to  poetry,  all 
kinds  from  "Othello"  down  to 
"Quoodles."      You      would      see      live 


II,  u;     RAISING      vr     CHAUTA1  >.'i    \.     .Ml  \      i 


poets  like  trees  walking,  only  they 
weren't  Labeled  like  the  trees  with 
their  scientific  names,  so  you  couldn't 
always  tell  them  from  ordinary  people. 
They  ought  to  be  tagged.  "Poeta  per- 
nnialis,  var.  vcrs-libre."  A  modern 
poet  is  likely  to  look  like  a  drummer, 
and  a  modern  poetess  may  look  like 
anything  from  a  Greek  goddess  to  a 
haystack. 

And  the  poetry  is  really  read,  not 
hung  on  trees  or  printed.  The  Chau- 
tauquans know  that  poetry  is  a  vocal 
art,  not  a  branch  of  typography.  Some 
people,  it  is  said,  can  read  music,  get- 
ting as  much  enjoyment  from  looking 
at  a  page  of  the  score  as  from  hearing 
it  rendered  by  the  finest  orchestra. 
Perhaps  also  there  are  people  who  can 
read  poetry  silently,  but  they  must  be 
as  rare. 

Now,  at  Chautauqua  they  long  ago 
discarded  paper  poetry  in  favor  of  the 
real  thing.  They  have  also  brought 
back  philosophy  and  politics  to  their 
original  academic  form,  that  is,  to  their 
grove  or  where  men  talk  face  to 
face  about  what  they  think.  The  woods 
were  God's  first  temples  and  they  were 
man's  first  schoolhouses  as  well. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  as  good  talk  under  the  maples 
beside  Lake  Chautauqua  as  there  was 
under  the  plane  trees  beside  the  Ilys- 
sus.  Very  likely  there  is,  only  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  stenographer 
as  good  as  Plato  to  take  it  down.  Cer- 
tainly if  there  is  any  Socrates  alive 
now  he  must  have  been  caught  in  the 
Chautauqua  net  sometime,  for  Mr. 
Bestor  flings  his  seine  far,  and  gathers 
in  many  strange  fish. 

Books  one  can  read  anywhere  and 
anytime  but  to  hear  what  the  men  who 
are  thinking  have  to  say  for  them- 
selves and  how  they  say  it  there  is  no 
place  like  Chautauqua.  Here  in  the 
course  of  a  season  one  may  see  all  the 
latest  novelties  in  thought  pass  across 
the  platform  like  the  models  at  a 
fashion  show.  Here  the  newest  philoso- 
phy meets  the  oldest  in  single  combat. 
The  debates  that  are  started  in  the 
auditorium  are  carried  to  the  porch 
and  to  the  gro\ e 
So  it  was  that 
thought    flourished 

in  G  r  e  e  c  e  ;  tho 
Stoic  w  a  s  the 
porch     school,     tho 

l'  o  r  i  p  atotic  was 
the  walking  school. 

tho  Academic  was 
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JUST        A        WORD 

In  the  Educational  Number  of  The 
Independent,  to  be  published  next 
week,  there  will  be  several  important 
articles  on  the  problems  of  public  and 
private  schools.  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  is  responsible  for  the  school- 
ing of  twenty-two  million  citizens-to- 
be,  will  set  forth  his  theories  of 
"Educating  a  Nation."  The  numerous 
distractions  that  complicate  the  work 
of  the  private  schools  to-day  will  be 
discussed  by  George  H.  Browne,  head- 
master of  the  Browne  and  Nichols 
School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  new 
text  books  of  the  year  will  also  be 
presented.  For  the  grades  there  are 
books  on  reading  and  'rithmetic — 
'riting  is  there  too  under  various  other 
names — farm  and  gardening  books, 
and  French  and  Spanish  readers  and 
grammars.  Many  new  suggestions  are 
made  for  School  and   College   English. 


We  did  not  realize  how  many  of  our 
readers  own  automobiles  or  motor  boats 
until  we  began  to  get  telephones  and 
letters  in  reference  to  the  statement 
made  in  our  issue  of  July  24  that  the 
submarine  "Deutsehland"  "consumed 
only  85  gallons  of  fuel  oil"  in  coming 
over,  or  rather  under,  the  ocean.  We 
regret  that  we  must  blast  their  hopes 
of  cheaper  power  by  confessing  that 
either  the  intelligent  compositor  or  un- 
intelligent editor  got  in  "gallons"  where 
it  should  be  "tons." 


THE        THINKER. 

Bach   of  the  beating   hammer 

By  which  the  steel  is  wrought, 
Ruck  of  the  workshop's  clamor 

The  seeker  may  6nd  the  Thought, 
The  thought   thai   is  ever  Master 

i  it  iron  ami  steam  and  Bteel, 
Thai   rises  above  disn  ter 

And   tramples  it   under  I I. 

The  drudge  may  frel  and  t  inker 

<  e    labor  n  it  h  lustj   blows, 
Bui   back  of  him  stands  the  Thinker, 

The  clear-eyed  man  who  knows; 
For  into  each  plow   oi     aber, 

Knc-h  piece  and  pari  and  whole, 
Musi  go  the  brain*  ol   lubor, 

Which  uives  the  work  a  soul. 

Buck  ot  the  motor's  humming, 

Bai  i    of  the  belli    tli  il     ing, 
I  lack  "i  i  he  hammer'    di  < 1 1 1 1  m ■  i  i ■  u. 

Back  of  the  crane*   t bai   :w  bag, 
There  h  the  Eye  which  semis  them, 

Watching  thru   »trr      and     train, 
There  it  t  he  Mind  «  he  h  plans  i  hem 

Back  of  the  brawn,  the  Brain. 

\l  ighl  "i   i  in-  roaring  In  il  lei . 

Force  "i   i  he  engi  ne      t  hru  t . 
Strength  of  the  sweating  toller, 

it  I  V     in    I  he  IP     .■. .      I  i  ■ 

Bu1  back  ol  then,     tand     th<    schemer, 
The  'I  1 1 1  <  i  J  ii    ■,  ho  <j  thln|     I  inn, 

Back   "i   i  he  Job     the   Dn  nmer 

Who'    m .J  i iik  tin-  id ,  ,im  come  I 

Hertnn    Hrnley    in     [mi'riran     Murium  i 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

General  Foch     it  goes  well. 

General  Haig  Our  cause  gives  li- 
st length. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Fatuitj  is  apl  to 
be  reason-proof. 

General  Pershing  Semi  candy  to 
your  boy  at  the  border. 

The  Dink  oi  Manchester  The  hard 
est  work  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Woodrow    Wilson— If    you    want    to 

make  enemies  try   to  change  something. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holweg — 

Be  thankful  that  we  have  a   monarchy. 

Henry  Ford — True  democracy  cannot 
exist  where  the  soldier  holds  precedence. 

Baron  Shibusawa — Now  is  the  time  to 
demonstrate  the  moral  tone  of  this  nation. 

Secretary  Redfield — The  one  cent 
paper  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  short 
time. 

Captain  Koenig — Just  as  sure  as  the 
"Deutsehland"  came  to  America  so  will 
Zeppelins. 

W.  W.  Husband — The  relative  Ameri- 
canizing power  of  the  farm  and  industrial 
center  is  as  95  to  5. 

Ed.  Howe — I  have  seen  an  entire  gal- 
lery of  Raphael's  paintings  and  not  a  good 
one  in  the  collection. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — My  dream  of 
America  is  America  represented  in  pub- 
lic office  by  its  best  men. 

Emperor  William — Suppose  Christ  en- 
tered at  this  moment  thru  yonder  door. 
Could  we  look  into  his  face'.' 

Herr  Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg-Amerika 

Line — This  is  the  greatest,  bloodiest  and 
most  idiotic  war  in  history. 

Lillian  Russell — There  is  no  consola- 
tion in  being  told  that  bald  people  are  not 
to  be  found  iii  insane  asylums. 

Vice-President    Marshall — Never    in 

all  history  was  George  Washington  as 
much  alive  as  he  is  at  this  moment. 

Dr.  10.  A.  SteineR — No  teacher  ought 
to  be  employed  in  our  schools  who  does 
nut   speak   English  contagiously  well. 

KING      PETER      There     are     tWO     patriot 
isms.    One   consists   of   hating    the    countries 
of  other    peoples;    the  other   in   loving  one's 

ow  II. 

Clarence    Day.    Jr.     If    our    children 

were  born  when  they  were  about  seven 
years  old,  they  would  look  more  shaped-up, 
as   it    were. 

1 1  \\  n>     l.i  oyd-George     <  Ireat      as     the 

British  infantry  was  in  Wellington's  ami 
Napoleon's       day,        it        never       has       been 

greater  than  now. 

DR.  MAX  NORDATJ  The  United  States 
Was    the     lirst     nation     I  he     world     has    ever 

known  that  disavowed  conquest  as  a  legiti 

mate    fruit    of   war. 

Hetty  VlNOI  vr  There  must  be  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  mind  of  a  pure  girl  before  il 
is  possible  for  her  to  put  a  vile  cigaret 
between     her    elcilll     lips. 

George  Moore  New  social  ideas  are 
destroying  the  greal  estates  and  making  it 

impossible  to  keep  valuable  art  works  Ft 

one  generation  to  another. 

General  Nelson  a.  Miles  These 
over  ea  expeditions  spring  from  the  minds 
of  men,  writing  about  preparedness  who 
know    less    al i    preparedness    (ban    any 

thing  else. 

Baron  Bakatani  if  the  United  States 
of  America  will  Join  with  the  Allies  and 
eniei  :in  agreement  to  assisl  Great  Britain, 
I  i  :nne,  Russia  and  Japan  In  I  he  main 
leu.,  nee  of  i  he  peace  t  hn  t  peace  w  huh  i  be 
Id   so    longi     for    will    be    pen II zed    and 

■   II     Hied 
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Silverware  shares  this  distinction  with  books,  that 
it  lends  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  to  the  home. 

It  has  even  something  of  the  companionable 
quality  of  books,  for  one  never  tires  of  its  society. 

Above  oil,  silverware  is  substantial  —  it  carries 
weight,  both  literally  and  figuratively  —  it  contrib- 
utes something  to  the  home  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  ~  it  lends  to  its  surroundings 
the  radiance  of  intrinsic  worth— it  has  the  hos- 
pitality of  friendship  and  the  integrity  and  im- 
perishability of  home. 

But  whether  j/ou  buy  .silverware 
for  ornament  or  for  use  — 
for  table  or  for  mantel— 
for  sideboard  or  for  centre  piece — 
for  beauty  or  for  service  — 
for  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner  or  tea 
—  do  not  forget  that 

GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 
is  the  first  and  last  word  in  silverware 

and  is  trade-marked  thus: 


STERLING 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  JEWELERS  EVERYWHERE 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

.Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 
NEW  YORK. 

Works  -  Providence   and  New  York 
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BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


WITH  this  issue  The  Independent  begins 
its  presentation  of  Both  Sides  of  the 
Campaign.  The  Democratic  side  is  set 
forth  by  Norman  Hapgood,  former  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly ;  the  Republican  side  by  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University.  These  force- 
ful writers  will  continue  their  joint  debate  in  our  pages 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks  until  the  election. 

This  double  series  of  articles  sets  the  keynote  for  The 
Independent's  treatment  of  the  campaign.  It  will  not  be 
partizan ;  for  partizanship  means  the  abdication  of  per- 
sonal judgment  in  favor  of  party  loyalty.  It  will  be  inde- 
pendent— it  will  do  its  own  thinking  and  form  its  own 
judgments.   It  will  be  eager  to  give  credit  where,  in  its 


best  judgment,  credit  belongs;  ready  to  criticize  where 
it  believes  criticism  is  due.  It  will  print  and  interpret, 
with  all  the  impartiality  and  fairness  of  which  the  not 
infallible  editorial  mind  is  capable,  the  news  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  will  discuss  editorially  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign as  they  present  themselves.  It  will  endorse — and 
criticize — nothing  because  it  is  Republican  or  because  it 
is  Democratic.  It  will  commend  with  warmth  and  vigor 
whatever  it  believes  to  be  right;  it  will  attack  with  en- 
ergy and  without  equivocation  whatever  it  believes  to  be 
wrong,  in  whichever  political  camp  it  may  be  found. 

This,  we  believe,  is  true  journalistic  independence — 
fairness  to  both  sides,  unbiased  printing  of  the  news, 
untrammeled  thinking  on  fundamental  issues. 


A    BARGAIN    IN    ISLANDS 


THE  INDEPENDENT  rejoices  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  seized  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  for  we  have 
urged  their  annexation  for  fifty  years.  In  our  issue 
of  December  27,  1915,  we  published,  under  the  title  of 
"Our  Lost  Bargain,"  a  review  of  the  attempts  of  Lin- 
coln, Seward,  Grant  and  Roosevelt  to  acquire  the  islands, 
and  in  our  issue  of  March  13,  1916,  we  printed  a  full 
page  photograph  of  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Charlotte 
Amalie  and  told  something  of  the  romantic  history  of 
the  islands. 

This  ii  probably  the  last  chance  the  United  States 
will  have  to  acquire  the  islands  and  it  is  at  any  rate 
an  exceptionally  favorable  time,  for  the  war  has  loosened 
tfrip  upon  them  and  the  people  are  dissatis- 
fied with  Danish  rule.  The  government  at  Copenhagen 
doubtless  means  well  by  the  islanders,  but  it  is  at  I 
an  i  dministration,  speaking  a  foreign  language, 

and  the  officials  sent  out  from  Denmark  have  no  real 
of  local  conditions  and  are  apl   to  impose 
ftt  legislation   thi  have  brought  with   them 

from  Europe. 

Li  mer  the  Governor,  Mr.  Eiedweg  Lar  en,  had 

to  v<>  back  to  Copenhagen  to  answer  to  the  charges  of 
maladministration  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 

'  roix,  the  largest  of  the  three  is- 
land ecretl  collected  In  amounts  from  ten  to 
um  of  $280  to  pay  the  pa  age  of  one 
of  their  number,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  Denmark,  when-  he 
bro  complaints  before  the  king  and  the  gov* 
emmenl    He  fold  *h<-  mini  hat  the  official    they 


were  sending  out  were  "narrow-minded  bureaucrats," 
who  treat  the  negroes  like  dogs,  not  allowing  them  to 
issue  a  newspaper  or  hold  political  meetings.  "The 
negroes  live  in  abject  poverty  and  the  hospitals  are  be- 
yond description." 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  absentee  landlordism 
and  land  monopoly.  The  West  End  News  of  Fredrik- 
sted,  St.  Croix,  says: 

Let  the  big  concern,  as  well  as  the  planter,  keep  all  the 
land  which  they  cultivate,  but  let  the  common  black  man 
get  a  chance  to  acquire  and  utilize  the  land  which  is  now 
lying  waste  and  unused  to  the  benefit  of  nobody. 

The   reality   of  the   discontent  with   Danish   rule   is 
proved   by  the  rate  at  which  the  negroes  are  leaving 
the   islands    for    Porto    Rico   and   the   United   States   to 
better  opportunities  and  a  freer  atmosphere  under 
the  American  flag.  More  than  four  hundred  have  come 
to  N'-w  York  City  and  unless  the  Danish  administra- 
tion  is  reformed  they  threaten  to  desert  the  islands  in 
and  move  to  America.  The  people  of  the  Danish 
i    Indies  all  speak   English  and  the  recenl   efforts 
of  the  government  to  make  Danish  the  language  of  the 
islands  is  not  meeting  with  favor,  [f  the  question  of 
annexation  to  the  United  states  wore  put   to  popular 
vole  the  majority  in  favor  would  probably  be  as  large 

as  in  IHoK  when  annexation  was  carried  by  L244  to  '2,'J,. 
Bui     the    plan    for    the    purchase    failed    then    thru    what 

Pre  ident    Wilson    aptly    called    "the    treaty-man 

er  of  the  Senate."  The  determining  Influence  was 
the  persona]  feud  between  Senator  Sumner  and  Presl 
denl  Grant. 
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Fourteen  o  when    President    R         ell   ami 

retarj  Haj  took  up  the  question  the  treaty  <»t'  an- 
nexation passed  the  Senate  but  was  defeated  by  a  tie 
vote  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Danish  Parliament  thru 
German  monej  and  German  court  influence.  Prince 
Waldemar  held  a  banquet  in  celebration  of  the  victorj 

and    in   cooperation    with   German   capitalists   started    iii 

to  develop  St.  Thomas  into  a  port  that  should  enable 
the  German  steamship  companies  to  dominate  the  trade 
of  Central  and  South  America  as  the  British  dominate 
the  trade  of  China  from  the  similarly  situated  port  of 

Hong  Kong,  No  doubt  the  present  treaty  will  also  be 
fought  by  German  influences  in  various  and  devious 
ways,  but  Germany  is  so  busily  occupied  just  now  that 
prompt  action  by  the  Senate  may  win  the  game  for  us. 


A  FAIR  PAGE  BLOTTED 

WHEN  the  super-submarine  "Deutschland"  unos- 
tentatiously broke  water  inside  the  Virginia 
capes  and  placidly  swam  into  port  after  her  three  thou- 
sand mile  voyage,  it  was  difficult  to  repress  a  cheer  for 
the  courage  and  hardihood  of  the  German  seamen  and 
the  inventive  genius  of  German  industry.  The  Great 
War  has  put  the  capstone  on  the  German  reputation  for 
constructive  skill,  for  administrative  organization,  for 
industrial  effectiveness,  for  collective  efficiency.  But  it 
has  done  more  than  that.  It  has  shown  that  the  German, 
as  man,  has  good  stuff  in  him.  It  has  shown  him  brave — 
such  victories  as  the  German  arms  have  won  on  land 
were  never  the  work  of  faint-hearted  men.  It  has  shown 
him  daring — on  the  sea  and  under  it,  and  in  the  air  over 
sea  and  land,  he  has  taken  always  the  long  chance  and 
held  his  life  at  a  farthing's  price  for  the  Fatherland's 
sake. 

When  History  comes  to  write  the  book  of  the  Great 
War,  many  a  fair  page  will  be  filled  with  even-handed 
praise  of  German  efficiency,  of  German  valor,  of  German 
devotion.  But  the  pages  will  be  sadly  blotted.  For  the 
story  of  German  official  brutality  and  ruthlessness  will 
lie  like  the  trail  of  the  serpent  over  them  all. 

The  murder  of  Edith  Cavell  will  never  be  erased  from 
those  pages.  Nor  will  the  execution,  after  summary  trial 
by  court  martial,  of  Captain  Fryatt,  of  the  British 
Channel  steamer  "Brussels."  His  offense  was  that  with 
his  merchant  ship  he  tried  to  ram  a  German  submarine. 
This  is  not  justice;  it  is  mere  frightfulness.  Never  in 
the  history  of  international  law  has  the  penalty  for 
such  an  act  as  Captain  Fryatt  was  accused  of  been 
death.  When  he  forcibly  resisted  capture  he  exposed  his 
vessel  to  instant  destruction;  but  once  peacefully  cap- 
tured he  was  no  more  subject  to  the  death  penalty  than 
is  any  prisoner  of  war.  This  is  the  law  of  the  case,  as  it 
was  before  the  exigencies  of  the  German  dilemma  on  the 
seas  led  the  German  Government  to  substitute  fright- 
fulness for  law. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  a  true  word  when  he  said, 
"Germany  cannot  have  it  both  ways."  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause Germany  has  tried  to  that  crimes  like  the  Fryatt 
execution  have  been  committed.  Germany  first  made  out 
of  the  vulnerability  of  the  submarine  an  excuse  for  ab- 
solving the  under  water  boal  from  the  universally  ac- 
cepted prohibition  against  attacking  merchant  men  with 
out  warning.  Then,  when  the  captains  of  Allied  mer 
chanl      hips   found  that   they   must   either  I  ry   to  resist   or 


b<  sunk  without  warning,  Germany  courtmartialed  and 

shot  the  first  captain  it  caught  resisting.  So  fright  ful- 
ness seeks  to  have  it  both  ways,  Rut  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind will  not  have  it  so.  The  blot  on  History's  page  will 
be  erased  by  no  sophistical  argument  or  plea  of  Q( 

s  i  ty . 


ONLY  THE   INSIDE  DOOR 

IT  is  announced  in  the  Duma  that  England  will  turn 
Over  the  Strait  of  Dardanelles  to  Russia — when  she 
gets  it.  The  English  press  agrees  that  the  possession  of 
an  open  door  is  indispensable  to  Russia's  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

I'.ut  the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles  alone  does  not 
give  Russia  access  to  the  ocean  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  May  we  then  expect  that  Great  Britain  intends 
also  to  turn  over  to  Russia  either  Suez  or  Gibraltar?  If 
!.o.,  Russia  remains  a  prisoner.  The  cell  door  may  be 
opened,  but  another  still  huolds  the  keys  to  the  gates  of 
ihe  prison  yard. 


A  FINE  LEGISLATIVE  RECORD 

IN  a  presidential  campaign  the  party  in  power  has  the 
advantage  of  position — if  it  has  a  good  record.  It  can 
'"point  with  pride,"  while  the  opposition  can  only  "view 
with  alarm";  and  when  the  record  is  a  substantial  one, 
sounding  the  alarm  is  not  too  easy  a  task. 

The  record  of  an  administration  has  two  sides,  the 
executive  and  the  legislative.  In  the  present  campaign 
the  Democratic  record  of  legislative  achievement  is  a 
notable  one.  Chairman  McCormick,  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  has  just  issued  a  summary  of  it, 
intended  for  Progressive  consumption.  It  contains  a 
score  of  items: 

(1)  The  rural  credits  act,  which  permits  the  farmer 
the  same  access  to  credit  facilities  that  is  enjoyed  by  the 
other  elements  of  our  citizenship. 

(2)  The  income  tax  law. 

(3)  The  federal  reserve  act,  which  measures  up  to  the 
Progressive  requirement  for  "the  issue  of  currency  as  a 
governmental  function  under  a  system  whose  control 
should  be  lodged  "with  the  government  and  should  be  pro- 
tected from  domination  or  manipulation  by  Wall  Street  or 
by  any  special  interest." 

(4)  The  good  roads  law,  which  extends  federal  aid 
to  road  building. 

(5)  The  trade  commission  law,  which  fully  satisfied 
the  Progressive  demand  for  a  "strong  federal  adminis- 
trative commission  of  high  standing  that  shall  maintain 
permanent,  active  supervision  over  industrial  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 

(6)  An  eight-hour  law  applying  to  work  done  for  the 
S'overnment  as  well  as  work  done  by  the  government. 

(7)  An  eight-hour  law  applying  to  female  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which  Congress  has  juris- 
diction. 

(8)  An  eight-hour  provision  tor  post  office  clerks  and 
carriers. 

(9)  An  eight-hour  provision  applicable  to  civilians  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  o(  ordnance  and  powder  for  the 
government. 

(10)  An  eight-hour  provision  as  to  the  mining  of  all  coal 
lo  he  used   by   the  navy. 

(11)  The  children's  bureau   law    to   promote  the  web. 
of  children   and   to  devise   means   preventive  of   the   ne<M 
ties  of   parents    retarding  development    of    the   child. 

(12)  The  industrial  commission  law  to  investigate  the 
entire   subject    of   industrial    relations. 

(  1 ;! )     I'iie    phosphorus    match    law     to    protect    the    health 

of  workers  in  the  match  Industry, 

(14)  'the  Clayton  anti  trust  set,  embracing  the    . 
uon  of  the  issuance  of  Injunctions, 

(15)  The  Department  of  Laboi  law.  creating  »  dec. 
ment  with  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  a  membei  of  the  r 
dent's  Cabinet, 
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(16)  The  Smith-Lever  agricultural  education  law,  which 
responds  to  the  Progressive  demand  that  measures  be  taken 
to  lift  "the  last  load  of  illiteracy  from  American  youth" 
by  "encouraging  agricultural  education  and  domestic 
schools." 

(17)  The  corrupt  elections  practices  act. 

(18)  Measures  abolishing  the  Commerce  Court  and  au- 
thorizing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a 
physical  valuation  of  railroads. 

(19)  The  Sherwood  pension  bill,  which  must  meet  the 
Progressive  idea  of  a  "wise  and  just  policy  of  pensioning 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows  and 
children." 

(20)  The  parcels  post  law. 

This  is  impressive.  Standing  on  such  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment as  this,  the  Democrats  are  entitled  to  feel 
confident.  The  attack  upon  their  position  must  be  made 
from  another  angle.  The  indications  are  that  it  is  on  the 
executive  acts  and  policies  of  the  administration  that 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  Republicans  will  be  brought  to 
bear.  But  that  is  another  story. 


OUR  BEASTLY  INTIMATES 

THE  doctors  are  having  a  hard  time  finding  out  how 
the  germ  of  infantile  paralysis  gets  about.  It  at- 
tacks rich  and  poor  alike,  and  seems  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  mosquito  ponds  or  sewer  pipes.  But  so  many 
cases  are  reported  from  households  where  there  are  ani- 
mal pets  that  some  physicians  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  microbe  is  conveyed  by  them.  If  this  the- 
ory proves  true  it  will  add  another  to  the  many  diseases 
which  come  to  man  because  of  his  fondness  for  living 
with  the  lower  animals.  It  is  a  habit  he  finds  it  hard  to 
break  off,  for  it  is  an  old  habit,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand years  old.  For  when  man  first  took  to  living  in 
caves  he  had  many  faunal  ^commensals  whose  pictures 
he  drew  upon  the  walls.  The  mastodon  was  doubtless  too 
big  to  be  made  a  pet  of,  but  the  reindeer  and  the  horse 
man  took  in  and  tamed.  Soon  the  wildcat  and  the  wolf 
crept  in  to  get  by  the  fire,  and  man  made  them  useful. 

Now  the  automobile  has  left  the  horse  and  reindeer 
far  behind,  and  soon  they  will  find  their  occupation  gone. 
The  watchdog  cannot  compete  with  the  electric  burglar 
alarm,  and  the  cat  is  not  half  so  good  a  mousetrap  as 
one  made  of  wire.  But  man  is  not  like  those  climbers 
who  cut  their  humble  associates  a-  they  rise  in  the  social 
scale.  Altho  he  has  climbed  the  ladder  of  evolution  to  the 
top,  he  -till  retain-  a  fondness  for  his  p'>or  rela- 
tions and  like-  to  have  them  in  his  house,  even  tho  they 
are  and  bothersome.  The  Irish  peasant  keeps  the 

pig  in  tho  parlor.  The  Russian  muzhik   sleeps   besicU   his 
OUthem  cracker  like-  to  have  the  chickens  run- 
ning Nn'i'T  th<-  ia ble.  Tli'  re  quito  able, 
-I  on  convenience  and  economy,  but  no 
can  be  given  for  the  admission  of  cati 
and  flog     to  the  family  circle  by  those  per  Oil      vho  are 
rich  enough  to  be  more    elect  m  the  company  they  keep. 
♦  hat,  the  richer  people  are  the  more  they 
take  to  beast  .  if  the  pre  ence  of  dog.:  and  cats  make  a 
Hon                       ne  for  children,  why  the  children  will 

all.    In    fact,  the  children   have  alreao1'. 

gone  from  tho  althie   t    home   ,  and   vari- 

tk  brill  '    taken  then    place   .  Stroll  down 

Iter  noon   and    you    will  count 

u   might   think 

that  you  had  take  upon  one  of  those 

.!  the  Blind  that  they  are  building  In  Europe,  so 

.!  the  i;  -I  gentlemen  are  being  led  along  the 


sidewalk  by  dogs.  It  is  indeed  a  touching  sight  to  see 
these  wealthy  people  whom  some  would  call  hard  and 
selfish  lavishing  their  money  and  devoting  their  personal 
attention  to  animals  who  are  rarely  beautiful  and  never 
useful,  and  whose  only  claim  upon  man's  gratitude  is 
that  their  remote  ancestor  may  have  helped  him  herd 
sheep  or  guard  the  cabin  door. 


PLAYING  WITH  THE  GULF  STREAM 

THE  Gulf  Stream  is  one  of  the  handiest  things  we 
have  in  New  York.  The  newspapers  would  hardly 
know  how  to  get  thru  the  year  without  it.  It  is  the 
universal  solvent  of  our  problems ;  the  common  scape- 
goat of  our  sins.  A  crime  wave  or  an  epidemic  of  Polio- 
myelitis is  promptly  laid  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  we 
blamed  the  police  or  the  doctors  we  should  cause  hard 
feelings  in  our  peaceful  community,  but  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  on  without  getting  a  bit  hotter  about  it. 
When  sharks  visit  our  coast  resorts  or  the  market 
price  of  fish  goes  up  it  is  ascribed  to  a  shift  in  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Our  cartoonists  show  us  Coney  Island  as 
it  will  be  in  the  future;  palm  trees  along  the  beach 
with  monkeys  throwing  down  coconuts  on  the  happy 
throng  at  two  throws  for  a  nickel. 

The  encyclopedia  tells  us  that  "north  of  the  Bermudas 
it  is  improper  to  speak  of  the  Gulf  Stream."  New  York 
is  north  of  the  Bermudas,  but  the  Gulf  Stream  is  often 
spoken  of  in  ordinary  conversation,  even  with  women 
and  children  present. 

Just  now  we  are  down  on  the  Gulf  Stream  because  it 
brings  us  muggy  weather  and  sharks,  but  a  few  years 
ago  we  were  considering  a  scheme  for  erecting  a  bar- 
rage off  the  Newfoundland  banks  that  would  send  the 
Arctic  current  and  its  icebergs  over  to  Europe  and 
divert  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  American  side.  Labrador 
then  would  become  a  perennial  Palm  Beach  and  Green- 
land would  live  up  to  its  name.  But  that  would  be  a 
mean  trick  to  play  on  the  old  folks  at  home.  For  the 
North  Sea  would  become  as  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
people  living  on  its  shores,  now  so  lively  and  hot-tem- 
pered, would  degenerate  into  Eskimo  and  Samoyeds. 

A  similar  scheme  for  the  aggravation  of  England  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  country  was  devised  by. 
a  French  engineer  many  years  ago.  He  proposed  to  cut  a 
canal  thru  the  chain  of  hills  separating  the  Sahara 
Desert  from  the  Mediterranean  and  let  the  water  in. 
It  would,  he  assumed,  flood  the  whole  desert,  making  of 
it  a  second  Mediterranean.  Timbuktu  would  then  be- 
come a  seaport  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  a  new 
Riviera.  The  English  reviews  protested  energetically 
against  this  because  it  would  turn  the  Gulf  Stream 
into  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  reduce  England  to  the 
'  limate  of  Labrador.  This  ingenious  project  was  never 

carried  out,  perhaps  not  so  much   in  deference  to  British 
prole   ts   as    because    it     was    discovered    later    Ilia),    the 
Sahara  was  not   below  the  sea  level  as  was  assumed. 
And    now  scientists   are   trying   to   do   away   with   the 

Gulf  Stream  or  to  diminish  its  influence.  II  is  not  re 
sponsible,  they  say,  for  the  climate  of  England.  Soon 
tie  .  will  be  saying  that  it  has  nothing  l<»  do  with  New 

York   politics,  Then   we  should   have  to   fall   back  on  :.iiu 
pot  i  or  odiC  force  I"  account    for  all  the  unaccountable- 
Mill    Whatever    the   Scientists    may    say    we,    the    people   of 

the  United  States,  will  stick  to  tin  Gull  Stream. 


MR.  HUGHES  ACCEPTS 

S1CN1FK   \\i    EXTRA<  fS  FROM   llli:  REPI  BLK   \\  *   \NI  >1DA  1 1  i'S  SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE 


WE  desire  thai  the  Republican  partj 
ri  liberal  part]  shall  be  the 
u<  \  "i  national  achie\ ement,  the 
.1  ol  the  effective  expression  of  domi 
\ ni.-i nanism.  What  do  1  mean  bj 
that?  1  mean  America  conscious  of  power, 
awake  to  obligation,  erect  in  self-respect, 
prepared  for  everj  emergency,  devoted  to 
the  ideals  of  peace,  instinct  with  the  spirit 

of   human    brotherh I.   safeguarding   both 

individual   opportunitj    and   the   public   in 
terest,    maintaining    a    well-ordered   const! 
tutionaJ   Bystem   adapted   to  local  self -go  \ 
ernment   without   the  sacrifice  of  essentia] 
aational  authority,  appreciating  the  necea 
sitj    of    stability,    expert    knowledge    and 
thoro    organisation    as    the    indispensable 
conditions    ol    Becuritj     and    progress;    a 
countrj     Loved     bj     its    citizens     with     a 
patriotic   fervor   permitting  no  division   in 
their    allegiance    and    no    rivals    in    their 
affection     1  mean  America  first  and  Amer- 
ica efficient. 

The  dealings  of  the  Administration  with 
Mexico  constitute  a  confused  chapter  of 
blunders.  We  have  not  helped  Mexico.  She 
lies  prostrate,  impoverished,  famine-strick- 
en, overwhelmed  with  the  woes  and  out- 
rages of  internecine  strife,  the  helpless  vic- 
tim of  a  condition  of  anarchy  which  the 
course  of  the  Administration  only  served 
to  promote.  For  ourselves,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  murder  of  our  citizens  and  the 
destruction  of  their  property.  We  have 
made  enemies,  not   friends. 

In  the  light  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration no  one  could  understand  its 
professions.  Decrying  interference,  we  in- 
terfered most  exasperatingly.  We  have  not 
even  kept  out  of  actual  conflict,  and  the 
soil  of  Mexico  is  stained  with  the  blood  of 
our  soldiers.  We  have  resorted  to  physical 
invasion,  only  to  retire  without  gaining  the 
professed  object.  It  is  a  record  which  can- 
not be  examined  without  a  profound  sense 
of  humiliation. 

The  nation  has  no  policy  of  aggression 
toward  Mexico.  We  have  no  desire  for  any 
part  of  her  territory.  We  wish  her  to  have 
peace,  stability  and  prosperity. 
We  demand  from  Mexico  the  protection  of. 
the  lives  and  the  property  of  our  citizens 
and  the  security  of  our  border  from  de- 
predations. Much  will  be  gained  if  Mexico 
is  convinced  that  we  contemplate  no  med- 
dlesome interference  with  what  does  not 
concern  us.  but  that  we  propose  to  insist 
in  a  firm  and  candid  manner  upon  the  per- 
formance of  international  obligations.  To 
a  stable  government,  appropriately  dis- 
charging its  international  duties,  we  should 
give  ungrudging  support.  A  short  period 
of  firm,  consistent  and  friendly  dealing 
will  accomplish  more  than  many  years  of 
vacillation. 

The  chief  function  of  diplomacy  is  pre- 
vention :  but  in  this  our  diplomacy  failed, 
doubtless     because     of     its     impaired     credit 

and  the  manifest  lack  of  disposition  to 
back  words  with  action.  Had  this,  govern- 
ment by  the  use  of  both  informal  and  for- 
mal diplomatic  opportunities  left  no  doubt 
that  when  we  said  "strict  accountability" 
we  meant  precisely  what  we  said,  and  that 
we  should  unhesitatingly  vindicate  that 
position,   I   am  confident   that  there  would 

have  been  no  destruction  of  American  lives 
by   the  sinking  of   the   "Lusitania." 

It    is    a    great    mistake    to    sa.v     that     Peso 
lateness     in     protecting      American      rights 
would   have  led  to  war.     Rather,   in    that 
course  lay  the  best  assurance  of  peace. 

We    denounce    all    plots    and    conspiracies 

in  the  Interest  of  any  foreign  cation 
Utterly  intolerable  is  the  use  of  our  s.>il 
for  alien  Intrigues.  Everj  American  must 
unreservedlj  condemn  them,  ami  support 
evei  (  eii'oi  t  for  their  suppres  ion  Bu1 
here,  also,  prompt,  vigorous  and  adequate 
measure     on   t  be   part   oi    i  he   Administ  ro 
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tion  were  needed.  There  should  have 
been  no  hesitation  :  no  notion  that  it  was 
wise   and   politic   to   delay. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  shockingly 
unprepared.  There  is  no  room  for  con- 
troversy on  this  point  since  the  object 
lesson  on  the  Mexican  border.  All  our 
available  regular  troops  Uess.  I  believe, 
than  40,001) J  are  there  or  in  Mexico,  and 
as  these  have  been  deemed  insufficient  the 
entire  National  Guard  has  been  ordered 
out;  that  is.  we  are  summoning  practically 
all  our  movable  military  forces  in  order 
to   prevent   bandit    incursions. 

In  the  demand  for  reasonable  prepared- 
ness the  Administration  has  followed,  not 
led.  Those  who  demanded  more  adequate 
forces  were  first  described  as  "nervous  and 
excited." 

Later,  under  the  pressure  of  Other  lead- 
ership, this  attitude  was  changed.  The  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  said,  had  "learned 
something,"  and  it  made  a  belated  demand 
for   an    increased    army. 

It  seems  to  be  plain  that  our  regular 
army  is  too  small.  We  are  tOO  great  a 
country  to  require  of  our  citizens  who  are 
engaged  in  peaceful  vocations  the  sort  of 
military  service  to  which  they  are  now 
called.  As  well  insist  that  our  citi/.ens  in 
this   metropolis   be    summoned    to    put    out 

tires    and    police    the    streets. 

There  should  be  not  only  a  reasonable 
increase  in  the  regular  army,  but  the  first 
citizen  reserve  subject  to  call  should  be 
enlisted  as  a  Federal  arm]  and  trained 
under    Federal   authority. 

We  are  deeplj  interested  in  what  1  may 
term  the  organization  of  peace.  We  cher- 
ish no  illusions    \\  e  know   that   the  recur 

pence    Of     War     is     not     tO     be     prevented     bv 

pious  wishes.  If  the  conflict  of  national 
Interests  is  not  tn  be  brought  to  the  anal 
test  of  force,  there  must  be  the  de 
velopment  of  International  organisation  iu 
order  to  provide  International    justice  aud 

to    safeguard      .- o      tar      as      practicable     (he 

peace  of  t  be   w  u\  Id. 


There  should  be  an  international  tribu- 
nal    tO    decide    controversies     susceptible     of 

judicial   determination. 

\\  e  m  ed  conferences  of  I  he  1 1 :i  I  ions  to 
formulate  international  rules,  p,  establish 
principles,  to  modify  and  extend  interna- 
tional law  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  new  condi- 
tions, to  remove  causes  of  international 
differences.  We  need  to  develop  the  Instru- 
mentalities   of    conciliation. 

And  behind  this  international  organiza- 
tion,   if    it    is    to    be    effective,    must    be    the 

cooperation  of  the  nations  to  prevent  re- 
sort to  hostilities  before  the  appropriate 
agencies    of    peaceful    settlement    have    been 

utilized. 

It  is  only  thru  international  coop- 
eration giving  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
piace  that  we  may  hope  for  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  It  is  to  he  expected 
that  nations  will  continue  to  arm  iu  de- 
fense of  their  respective  interests,  as  they 
are  conceived,  and  nothing  will  avail  to 
diminish  this  burden  save  some  practical 
guaranty    of   international   order. 

When  we  contemplate  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions,  we  see  that  we  are 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  The  temporary 
prosperity  to  which  our  opponents  point 
lias  been  created  by  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions   incident    to    the    war. 

Our  opponents  promised  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  This  they  have  failed  to 
do;  but  they  did  reduce  the  opportunities 
of  making  a  living. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  the 
principle  of  protection.  We  must  apply 
that  principle  fairly,  without  abuses,  iu 
as  scientific  a  mauuer  as  possible;  aud 
Congress  should  be  aided  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  an  expert  body.  We  stand  for 
the  safeguarding  of  our  economic  inde- 
pendence, for  the-  development  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  for  the  maintenance  of- 
American  standards  of  living.  We  propose 
that  in  the  competitive  struggle  that  is 
about  to  come  the  American  workingman 
shall    not   suffer. 

We  must  build  up  our  merchant  marine. 
It  will  not  aid  to  put  the  Government 
into  competition  with  private  owners. 
That,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  counsel  of  folly. 

We  stand  for  the  conservation  of  the 
just  interests  of  labor.  We  do  not  desire 
production,  or  trade,  Of  efficiency  in  either, 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  betterment 
of  the  lives  of  human  beings.  We  shall 
not  have  any  lasting  industrial  prosperity, 
unless  we  buttress  our  industrial  endeav- 
ors by  adequate  means  for  the  protection 
of  health:  for  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary perils  to  life  and  hmb  ;  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  future  thru  proper 
laws  for  protection  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  industry  ;  for  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  training.  We 
should    be    solicitous    to    inquire    carefully 

into    every    grievance,    remembering    that 

there  are  few  disputes  which  cannot  easily 
be  adjusted  if  then1  be  an  impartial  <\ 
animation  of  the  facts.  We  make  common 
cause  in  this  country,  not  for  a  few.  but 
lor  all:  and  our  watchword  must  be 
operation,  not  exploitation.  No  plans  will 
be  adequate  save  as  they  are  instinct  with 
genuine  democratic  sympathy. 

I    endorse    the    declaration    iu    the    plat 
form    in    favor  of  woman   Mitir.i. 

Our    opponents   promised   economy,    but 

thev     have    shown    a    reckless    e\        i 
Thev      have     been     wasteful     and 
It    is    tune    that    we    had    Hsr.il  W 

demand    a    simple    business  like    budget      I 

believe      it       Is      oiilv       tin  u 

budget,     proposed     bv      the     Txecutiv 

we    shall    8 Vivid    luiaiici.il    WM»t«    and    MM 

proper      adliillilsl  rativ  e      ettuiee 

well  balain ed    .  tuuldei   Hice  Iktn 

istralive    proposals 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


First  Month  of  the     °"T^e    fiurst    day 

Somme  Battle         ?u J    y*H     I        1' 
ish     and     French 

launched  their  offensive  against  the 
German  lines,  opposite  Albert.  The  end 
of  the  month  finds  them  about  four 
miles  ahead  of  their  former  positions 
at  two  points  on  their  twenty-five  mile 
front.  The  greater  part  of  this  gain 
was  made  during  the  first  few  days. 
Since  the  Germans  have  rallied  from 
the  shock  of  the  onset  the  advance  of 
the  Allies  has  been  slackened,  tho  each 
week  has  seen  definite  gains.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  engaged  are  said  to  out- 
number the  French  two  to  one,  and  be- 
sides, the  French  contingent  is  composed 
in  part  of  Senegalese  and  Turcos  from 
Africa  who,  according  to  the  Germans, 
do  not  fight  so  effectively  as  the 
Frenchmen. 

The  British  have  given  the  post  of 
honor  in  the  front  to  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  troops,  who,  since 
the  abandonment  of  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign, have  been  brought  to  France. 
It  was  these  Anzac  men  who  last  week 
took  the  village  of  Pozieres.  This  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  British  line  and  on 
the  road  from  Albert  to  Bapaume, 
about  seven  miles  beyond. 

Hill  160,  just  beyond  the  village  also 
captured  last  week,  is  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  this  section.  The  next 
promontory,  two  miles  to  the  east  in 
the  Fourtaux  Woods,  is  Hill  156  and 
therefore  thirteen  feet  lower.  This  also 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  the  British 
line,  west  of  Pozieres,  the  Germans 
still  hold  a  point  that  forms  the  apex 
of  an  angle   in   the  new  British   front. 


This  is  the  village  of  Thiepval.  Prob- 
ably the  British  will  direct  their  efforts 
toward  this  point  for  the  purpose  of 
straightening  their  line  before  under- 
taking a  further  advance  toward 
Bapaume. 

Delville  Wood,  east  of  Foureaux 
Wood,  was  taken  by  the  British  on 
July  17,  but  the  Germans  regained  it. 
Now,  however,  it  is  again  in  British 
hands  after  a  terrible  struggle.  The 
English  soldiers  call  it  "Devil's"  Wood, 
for  when  it  was  recaptured  it  was 
found  filled  with  dead  and  wounded 
men  from  both  armies  lying  among  the 
broken  branches  and  the  barricades  of 
fallen  trees.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
German  troops,  the  Brandenburgers, 
have  been  brought  from  Verdun  to 
check  the  British  advance. 

In  this  hard  fighting  on  the  Somme, 
the  British  and  Germans  have  learned 
to  respect  one  another  as  never  before. 
A  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Kaiser 
to  the  Third  Guard,  as  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Russian  to  the  British 
front,  was  captured  on  a  prisoner.  In 
this  the  Kaiser  warns  the  Guard: 
"The  foe  fights  differently  over  here. 
He  is  tougher,  more  resisting,  more 
adroit,  more  versatile."  This  is  a 
change  from  the  tone  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  referred  to  "the  contemp- 
tible little  army"  of  General  French 
at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

r,  ~  ,         The  Russian  campaign 

Russians  Take      ,  .,         o 

from      the      Caucasus 
Erzingan  w&g    halte(]    for    some 

time  after  the  capture  of  Erzerum 
and  Trebizond.  The  road  between 
these    places    was    still    held    by    the 


Turks,  and  near  Mush,  south  of 
Erzerum,  they  delivered  a  counter 
offensive  in  force.  But  on  July  16 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  ready 
to  begin  a  new  advance  movement. 
The  capture  of  Baiburt  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  road  thru  the 
mountains  from  Erzerum  to  the 
Black  Sea  at  Trebizond  and  also 
enabled  him  to  bring  his  forces  to  bear 
upon  Erzingan  from  the  north  as  well 
as  from  the  east.  Consequently  the 
Turks  evacuated  Erzingan,  apparently 
without  resistance.  Erzingan  is  a  hun- 
elred  miles  west  of  Erzerum  and  the 
next  town  in  this  direction  is  Sivas,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  further. 
There  is  an  American  hospital  and 
school  at  Sivas,  but  the  missionaries 
from  this  and  other  Armenian  stations 
have  been  forced  to  leave  for  Con- 
stantinople. 

0       •  General    Sakharoff,    who 

Russians         .      ,      ,.  ,,        „ 

is    leading    the    Russian 

a  e  ro  y  army  toward  Lemberg, 
made  another  advance  in  the  capture 
of  Brody,  the  first  station  on  the  Aus- 
trian side  of  the  frontier  on  the  rail- 
road from  Dubno  to  Lemberg.  General 
von  Linsingen  has  lost  heavily  in  the 
effort  to  hold  the  Russians  back  at  the 
junction  of  the  Styr  and  Lipa  rivers 
in  front  of  Brody.  Between  July  16 
and  28  General  Sakharoff  took  940 
officers  and  39,152  men,  as  well  as 
17  howitzers,  32  other  cannon,  100 
machine  guns,  39  mine  throwers  and 
other  munitions.  This  would  indicate 
a  very  precipitate  withdrawal,  but  the 
German  version  represents  it  as  an  or- 
derly retirement. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    SOMME 
The  long-awaited  Anglo-French  drive  began  on  July  l.  Starting  from  the  old   line    running    near   Albert    the   British   are  advancing  toward   Bapaume 
and   the    French   toward   Peronne.    Ai    the  end   of  the  first   month  the  British  had   reached   Pozierea  and  the   French   had   reached   Biachee 


Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  is 
fifty-eight  miles  beyond  Brody  and  the 

River  Hug  runs  between,  on  which 
General  Boehm-Ermolli  will  doubtless 
endeavor  to  make  a  stand.  The  Rus- 
sians took  Brody  in  1914  and  held  it 
until   September  2,    1915. 

On  July  15  the  Russians  made  an 
attempt  to  break  thru  the  German 
lines  on  the  Dvina  River  near  Riga, 
but,  according-  to-  Berlin  reports,  they 
were  beaten  back  and  gained  nothing- 
more  than  one  outpost. 

It  is  reported  that  70,000  Turks  are 
being-  brought  from  Constantinople 
into  Hungary  in  order  to  resist  the 
prospective  Russian  invasion.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  viola- 
tions of  historic  propriety  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  for  it  has  been  the  chief  pride 
of  the  Hungarians  that  they  saved 
Europe  from  the  Turks  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  resignation  of  Sergius  Sazonoff 


as  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  whether 
this  indicates  any  change  in  Russian 
policy.  Since  it  was  under  Sazonoff 
that  the  entente  with  England  was 
converted  into  an  alliance  of  the 
solidest  sort  and  Russia  took  up  arms 
against  Austria  in  defense  of  Serbia, 
it  is  natural  to  see  in  his  retirement 
the  possibility  that  Russia  may  be 
more  disposed  to  make  peace.  But  the 
policy  of  Premier  Stunner,  who  takes 
his  place,  is  unknown,  except  that  he 
is  a  reactionary  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type. 


Questions  of 
Sea  Law 


The  shooting  of  Captain 
Charles  Fryatt  by  the 
German  authorities  in 
Bruges  has  excited  almost  as  great  in- 
dignation as  the  excution  of  Edith 
Cavell.  Captain  Fryatt  had  gained  the 
nickname  of  "The  Pirates'  Terror"  be- 
cause   of    his    feats    in    escaping    and 


lighting  submarines  while  in  command 
of  merchant  vessels.  For  one  of  these 
exploits  in  March,  1915,  he  was  award- 
ed a  gold  watch  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  German  account,  the 
"U-33"  overhauled  the  Channel 
steamer  "Brussels"  off  Maas  light- 
ship and  signaled  her  to  show  her 
colors  and  stop.  But  instead  of  obey- 
ing, Captain  Fryatt,  in  command 
of  the  "Brussels,"  headed  the  vessel 
toward  the  submarine  and  tried  to  run 
her  down,  but  the  submarine  escaped 
by  diving.  The  "Brussels"  was  cap- 
tured on  June  24  last  and  taken  to 
Zeebrugge.  Finding  whom  they  had 
captured,  the  Germans  tried  Captain 
Fryatt  by  court-martial,  and  rinding 
him  guilty  of  acting  as  a  franc-tireur 
condemned  him  to  death.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  British  Government,  Am- 
bassador Gerard  endeavored  vainly  to 
obtain    a    respite.    The    Germans    have 


BLACKLIST    PROTESTED 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk  sent  to  London,  July  26,  a  strong  note  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  prohibiting  British  subjects  from  trad ing  with  eighty-two  specified  firms  in  America  suspected 
of  being  pro-German.   The   paragraphs   quoted   below  give  the  tenor  of  the  note: 


The  announcement  that  his  Britan- 
nic .Majesty's  Government  has  placed 
the  oames  of  certain  persons,  firms 
and  corporations  in  the  United  States 
upon  a  proscriptive  "blacklist"  and 
has  forbidden  all  financial  or  commer- 
cial dealings  between  them  and  citi- 
zens ct'  Greal  Britain  lias  been  re- 
ceived with  the  most  painful  surprize 
by  the  people  and  Governmeni  oi  the 
United  States,  and  seems  tu  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  em- 
body a  policy  of  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  neutral  trade  against  which 
it  is  its  dui\  tn  protest  in  the  must 
decided   terms. 

"The  scope  and  effect  of  the  policy 
are  extraordinary.  British  steamship 
companies  will  n<  >t  accept  cargoes 
from    the   proscribed    linns  or   persons 

or    transport    their   ^ Is    to   any    purl. 

and  steamship  lines  under  neutral 
ownership  understand  that  if  tkej  ac 
cepi   freight   from  them  they  arc  like 

ly     In    lie    denied     coal     at      British     ports 

and    excluded    from    other    prn  ileges 

which    thev     have    usually    enjoyed,    and 
maj   themselves  be  put  upon  I  he  black 
list.    Neutral   bankers   refuse   loans   to 
those    on    the    list    and    neutral    mei 

■  hnnt      del to    coni pact    for    their 

■  is.   fearing  a   like  proscription     li 


appears  that  British  officials  regard 
the  prohibitions  of  the  blacklist  as 
applicable  to  domestic  commercial 
transactions  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  iii  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies, for  Americans  doing  busi 
ness  in  foreign  countries  have  been 
put  on  notice  that  their  dealings  with 
blacklisted  firms  are  to  be  regarded  as 
subject  to  veto  b.\  the  British  Govern- 
ment, By  the  same  principle  Ameri- 
cans in  tile  United  States  might 
be  made  subject  to  similar  puni- 
tive action  if  they  were  found 
dealing  with  au.\  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen whose  names  had  thus  been 
listed. 

The  harsh  and  even  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  this  policj  upon  the  trade 
of     the     United     States     and     upon      the 

neutral  rights  upon  which  it   will  not 

fail     to    insisl     a  I  .     . . I » \  ions.    The    t  iov 
eminent    of    Ibe    ['nited    Stales    begs    to 

remind   the  Gover flit  "\    his   r.ritan 

nic  Majesty  that  citizens  of  the 
I  mini  Slates  arc  entirely  w  ithin  then 
rights   in   alleuipi  no.;    I.,   trade   w  ith    the 

peopl ■  the  governments  of  anj    of 

the    n.it  ions    now     II 1     w  ai  .    siih  cct    onl,\ 

io  well  defined   international   prncl  n  es 

and    uliderslaiidm         \\  Inch    I  he   1  l"\    '    u 
nielli     of    the    United    Slates    deem-,    llie 


Government  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
too  lightly  ami  too  frequently  disre- 
garded. 

There  are  well-known  remedies  and 
penalties  for  breaches  of  blockade, 
where  the  blockade  is  real  and  in  fact 
effective,  for  trade  in  contraband,  for 
every  unneutral  act  by  whomsoevei 
attempted.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  consent  to  sec 
those  remedies  and  penalties  altered 
or  extended  at  the  will  of  a  single 
power  or  group  of  powers  to  the  in 
jury    of   its   own    citizens   or    in    dc 

timi    of    its   own    rights.    Conspicuous 

among    the    principles    which    the   civil 
ized     nations    of     the     world     have     ac 

cepted    for    the    safeguarding    of    the 

rights  of  neutrals  is  the  just   and  lion 
orable     principle     (hat      neutrals     uia\ 
not   be  condemned   nor  I  heir  goods  con 
liscaled    except    upon    fair   adjudication 
and    after   an   opportunitv     to    be    beard 
in     prize     courts     ov     eUew  he  S 

safeguards  the  blacklist  brushes  aside 
h  condemns  without  hearing,  without 
notice,    and    in    advance      It     is    111:1m 
lesllv      OUt      of     the     question      that 
tioveriimeul      of      the      lulled      s 
should    acipiiesce    ill    mi,  h    methods    01 

api'licaiions     ,.i     punishment     tu     its 

,    l|   1      ,'lls 
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always  held  that  franc-tireurs,  that  is, 
civilians  who  fire  upon  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation, are  liable  to  execution,  and 
many  Frenchmen  and  Belgians  were 
shot  for  sniping  in  1870  and  the  pres- 
ent war.  But  the  extension  of  the 
term  to  sea  war  is  an  innovation  in 
international  warfare.  The  German 
contention  is  that  merchant  captains 
who  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  British  Admiralty  attack  an  enemy 
warship  forfeit  thereby  the  rights  of 
non-combatants  without  acquiring  the 
rights  of  combatants. 

In  the  "Appam"  case  both  the  Ger- 
man and  American  courts  have  ren- 
dered opinions  during  the  week.  The 
"Appam,"  a  British  liner,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  German  raider  "Mowe" 
and  sent  under  a  prize  crew  to  Nor- 
folk. Virginia.  The  Berlin  court  has 
decided  that  the  "Appam"  is  a  good 
prize  and  the  gold  found  on  board, 
amounting  to  $185,000,  goes  to  the 
government.  The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  has  decided  that  the  "Ap- 
pam" lost  her  status  as  a  prize  when 
she  entered  American  waters  and  that 
she  belongs  to  her  British  owners. 

Afterthe 

Commission    Govern-      Dubljn      revolt 

ment  for  Ireland  the  Lor(]  Lieu. 

tenant  of  Ireland,  Baron  Wimborne, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Augustine  Birrell,  resigned  their  of- 
fices. The  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  disorder  and 
affix  the  responsibility  reported  that 
the  main  cause  was  the  reluctance  of 
the  authorities  to  take  action  that 
might  lead  to  a  conflict  with  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  so  first  Ulster 
and  later  the  Nationalists  were  per- 
mitted to  import  arms  and  drill  in  de- 
fiance of  law.  For  this  neglect  to  sup- 
press sedition  Mr.  Birrell  and  not 
Baron  Wimborne  was  blamed  in  the  re- 
port. 

On  account  of  the  complete  break- 
down of  the  government  of  Ireland  five 
Lord  Justices  have  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  affair-;  until  the  estab- 
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THE    GREAT    WAR 
July     2 ) — Italians     capture      .Monte 

( 'iinone. 

July  ..'■'> — Russians  take  Erzingan. 
German  governor  lines  Brussels 
$1,250,000  I'm-  anti-German  demon- 
strations. 

July  26 — British  take  whole  of 
Pozieres,  on  Sonime.  Russians  take 
Brody,  Galicia. 

July  27— British  take  Delville  Wood 
ou  Soimne.  Captain  Fryatf  exe- 
cuted. 

July  28 — Russians  claim  capture  of 
■".•>o.<MM)  in  June  and  July.  Seven 
thousand  Turks  sent  to  defend 
Hungary. 

Jithj  .29 — "Appam"  awarded  to  Brit- 
ish owners.  Russians  advance  from 
Stokhod  River  toward  Koyel. 

July  30 — French  reach  Maurepas, 
north  of  Somme.  Central  Powers 
claim  2.678.000  prisoners  in  two 
years'  war. 


lishment  of  Home  Rule,  thus  putting 
Ireland  ad  interim  under  what  is  called 
in  America  the  commission  form  of 
government.  Three  of  these  commis- 
sioners are  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ireland.  The  others  are  Lord 
Castletown  and  Sir  David  Harrel,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

David  Lloyd  George,  delegated  by  the 
Cabinet  to  arrange  a  compromise  on 
the  Home  Rule  question,  was  supposed 
to  have  done  so  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
succeed  the  late  Lord  Kitchener.  But 
altho  the  assent  of  both  parties  to  the 
compromise  plan  had  been  secured, 
serious  disagreements  have  broken  out 
since.  Lord  Selborne  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  because  he  had  misunderstood 
the  intentions  of  his  colleagues  and 
supposed  the  Home  Rule  bill  was  to  be 
ami  nded   by  the  exclusion  of  Ulster. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Lansdowne's 
explanation  of  the  plan  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  was  intended  to  pla- 
cate the  Unionists,  gave  offense  to  the 
Irish  and  led  to  a  vigorous  denuncia- 
tion by  John  Redmond.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  said  that  40,000  troops  under 
Genera]  Maxwell  would  be  stationed  in 
I  'land  to  maintain  order,  and  he  in- 
t  mated  that  the  chant's  to  be  made 
in  the  Home  Rule  bill  would  he  "per- 
manent and  enduring."  The  Irish  mem- 
bei  .  on  the  contrary,  will  not  consent 
to    more    than    the    temporary   exclusion 

of  ti  i  rter  countie  . 

According    to    the     proposed     plan 


.seventy-eijrht  Irish  members  of  the 
Louse  of  Commons  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Irish  Commons.  They  will 
also  retain  their  seats  in  the  English 
Parliament.  Among  those  so  trans- 
ferred is,  curiously  enough,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson,  representing  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, who  organized  the  Ulster  re- 
bellion against  Home  Rule.  In  the  Irish 
Senate  the  Unionists  will  be  given  con- 
siderable representation.  This  arrange- 
ment is  to  last  until  one  year  after  the 
war,  when  an  imperial  conference  will 
be  held  to  adjust  the  government  of 
the  empire.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Na- 
tionalists that  Ireland  under  Home 
Rule  will  be  so  prosperous  that  the  six 
Ulster  counties  temporarily  excluded 
will  want  to  come  into  it. 


Iri  h    ^n  ^e  ^ace  °^  ^'  ^  wou 


The 
Dilemma 


Id 
seem    that    the    old    quarrel 


had  broken  out  again  with 
greater  violence  than  ever  just  at  the 
moment,  but  the  national  genius  for 
compromise,  aided  as  it  now  is  by 
Asquith's  political  skill  and  Lloyd 
George's  conciliatory  power,  may  find 
a  way  out  of  the  present  deadlock. 
But  at  present  the  situation  looks 
black.  Since  the  leaders  of  the  Union- 
ist party,  which  was  formed  thirty 
years  ago  to  oppose  Home  Rule,  have 
accepted  the  compromise,  members  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  are  de- 
termined to  fight  Home  Rule  to  the 
bitter  end,  have  organized  the  Im- 
perial Unionist  Association.  And  since 
the  Nationalist  party  have  agreed  to 
permit  the  exclusion  of  Ulster,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  have  lost 
confidence  in  them.  It  appears  that  the 
form  of  agreement  to  which  Lloyd 
George  got  Carson  and  Redmond  to 
agree  was  afterward  altered  by  the 
Cabinet  in  two  important  particulars. 
One  was  that  the  Irish  representation 
in  the  London  Parliament  should  be 
cut  down  except  when  Irish  affairs 
were  under  consideration.  The  other 
was  that  the  exclusion  of  the  six  Ulster 
counties  mierht  be  continued  by  an 
Order-in-Council    if    Parliament  a  year 
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THE    FAMOUS    FRENCH    "T5" 

Protected  by  a  sand  pit,   and  mounted  on   a  carriage  that   takes   up   the  recoil   without   disturbing 

the  aim,   this  gun   will  deal  death  as  fast  and  as   long  as  the  gunners   can   reload   it 


after    the    war    has    not    settled    their 
status. 

These  changes  are  regarded  by  Red- 
mond and  the  other  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  as  having  been  introduced 
to  cheat  Ireland  out  of  Home  Rule  al- 
tho  the  bill  has  passed.  When  the 
Premier  tried  to  explain,  the  Irish 
members  interrupted  with  ironical 
references  to  his  former  words  that 
England  was  "the  protector  of  small 
nations."  One  Nationalist  was  sus- 
pended because  he  accused  the  govern- 
ment of  bombarding  the  headquarters 
of  the  Irish  nurses  in  the  recent  in- 
surrection. He  was  on  the  following 
day  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprison- 
ment for  trying  to  gain  admission  to 
the  barracks  where  the  Irish  prisoners 
are  confined. 

_.  -,.       .  A  carload  of  dyna- 

Dynamite  Disaster  .    ,  / 

.    .,       _  mite     exploded     at 

in  New  Jersey  Black    Tom    Igland 

in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jer- 
sey City  on  July  30,  resulting  in  a 
series  of  further  explosions  and  a  wide- 
spread fire.  The  plant  of  the  National 
Warehouse  Company,  where  the  ex- 
plosion occurred,  and  which  was  stored 
with  shrapnel  and  ammunition  waiting 
shipment  to  the  Entente  Allies  was 
wiped  out  and  most  of  the  workingmen 
near  the  scene  of  the  accident  were 
killed.  Altho  the  explosion  took  place 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
few  persons  were  about,  several  work- 
men were  killed  and  hundreds  of 
others  were  reported  as  missing.  The 
loss  in  property  was  also  very  sev>  re. 
The  value  of  the  war  munitions  de- 
stroyed is  estimated  at  seven  million 
dollars  and  the  damage  to  buildings  in 
Jersey  City  and  else  where  was  even 
great*  r,  Ellis  [aland  was  tin-own  into 
a  panic  by  the  drifting  of  burning 
bargi  loaded  with  ammunition  from 
Blacl  Tom  Island  in  that  direction. 
The  Immigration  authorities  pu1  as 
man;  of  the  Immigi anl     ■  i  they  could 


upon  the  Ellis  Island  ferryboat  and 
several  police  boats,  and  transferred 
them  to  safety  at  Battery  Park,  Man- 
hattan. The  shock  was  severely  felt 
thruout  New  York  City  and  a  large 
part  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  percepti- 
ble as  far  away  as  Philadelphia.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  origin  of 
the  explosion  was  anything  but  acci- 
dental, but  the  police  are  busy  investi- 
gating the  matter,  since  more  than 
once  in  recent  months  munitions  plants 
have  suffered  from  the  activities  of 
pro-German  or  anti-militarist  agents. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  in 
Jersey  City  has  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Alexander  Davidson,  superintendent  of 
the  National  Dock  and  Storage  Com- 
pany; A.  M.  Dickman,  agent  for  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  T.  B. 
Johnson,  head  of  the  Johnson  Lighter- 
age and  Towing  Company,  all  on  the 
charge  of  manslaughter  for  permitting 
high  explosives  to  be  left  at  the  pier 
overnight  in  violation  of  the  law. 

„.    ,  .  A  The   Ameri- 

Washington  Accepts         can  Govern. 

Mexican  Commission  Plan  m  e  n  ^     nas 

made  public  its  acceptance  of  the  pacifi- 
cation plan  proposed  by  Carranza  for 
a  joint  commission  to  agree  upon  the 
conditions  of  evacuation  of  Mexican 
territory  by  United  States  troops  and 
to  arrange  for  the  policing  of  both 
sides  of  the  border  so  as  to  prevent  any 
future  raids  by  Villistas  or  other 
bandit  forces  which  would  compel  re- 
newed   intervention.    To    the    Mexican 

proposal   is  added,  however,  the   further 

suggestion   that    the   conference   might 

well    discuss    other    matters    related    to 

the  present  untatlsfactorj   condition  o( 
\|.v  [can   affairs  with   a   \  i«  w   to  their 

amelioration.   The   text    of   the   reply   ad 

drest  to  the  Mexican  S<  er<  tai  j  of  For 

,i   Relations  is  as  follows: 

Mi     Secretary  :    1    have    the    bono 
acknowledge    receipt    ■■'     your    exeellen 
note  train  niltted  under  date  of  Julj    l  '  bj 


Kliseo  Arredondo,  your  government's  oon- 
fidential  agent  in  Washington,  Informing 
Die  iliai  your  exeellencj  has  received  in- 
structions from  the  citizen  First  Chief  of 
the  Constitutionalist  army,  charged  with 
tlir  executive  power  <>f  the  union,  to  pro- 
pose that  each  of  our  governments  name 
three  commissioners  who  shall  bold  con- 
ferences at  Borne  place  to  he  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  decide  forthwith  the 
question  relating  t<>  the  evacuation  of  the 

American  forces  QOW  in  Mexico,  and  to 
draw    up   and   conclude   a    protocol   or   agn 

tnent   regarding  the  reciprocal  crossing  of 

the  frontier  by  the  forces  of  both  countries, 
also  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  incur- 
sions to  date,  in  order  to  iix  the  responsi- 
bility therefor  and  definitely  t"  settle  the 
difficulties  now  pending  or  those  which  maj 
arise  between  the  two  countries  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  or  a  similar  reason,  all 

ol    which    shall    he    suh.ject    to    the    approval 

of  both  governments. 

In   reply    1    have   the   honor   to   state    that 
I     have    laid    your    excellency's    note    before 

the  President  and  have  received  his  in- 
structions to  inform  your  excellency  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
disposed  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Mexican  Government  in  the  same  spirit  of 
frank  cordiality  in  which  it  is  made.  This 
government  believes  and  suggests,  however, 
that  the  powers  of  the  proposed  commis- 
sion  should  he  enlarged  so  that*  if  happily 
a  solution  satisfactory  to  both  governments 
of  the  question  set  forth  iii  your  excel- 
lency's communication  may  be  reached,  the 
commission  may  also  consider  such  other 
matters  the  friendly  arrangement  of  which 
would  tend  to  improve  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  it  being  understood  that 
such  recommendations  as  the  commission 
may  make  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the 
respective  governments  until  formally  ac- 
cepted by  them. 

Should  this  proposal  be  accepted  by  your 
excellency's   government,    I    have   the   honor 

to  state  that  this  government  will  proceed 

immediately  to  appoint  its  commissioners 
and  tix,  after  consultation  with  your  ex- 
cellency's government,  the  time  and  place 
and  other  details  of  the  proposed  confer- 
ences. 

Activities  of     The  closinS  weeks  of  the 

...     0  current     session    of    the 

the  Senate        r,        ,  ,        ,        , 

Senate       are       burdened 

with  an  exceptionally  heavy  legislative 
program.  The  most  important  item  on 
the  calendar  is  the  budget  for  national 
defense.  The  army  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  27  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $313,970,447,  an  increase 
over  the  House  bill  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  millions.  Both 
the  army  and  navy  bills  will  have  to 
be  adjusted  by  a  conference  between 
the  two  branches  of  Congress  because 
in  each  case  the  Senate  has  amended 
the  measures  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  adding  heavy 
appropriations.  Among  the  legislative 
provisions  of  the  army  appropriation 
bill  is  the  creation  o(  a  council  for  na- 
tional defense  consist ing  o(  the  S 
taries  oi  State,  War  and  the  \a\v.  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  a  na\a! 
fleer,  and  six  civilians  appointed  by  the 
President    to  secure  the  best   utilization 

of  the  Industries  and  resourcei  of  the 

country  from  the  point  o(  view  of  war 

time  efficiency,    Another  important   I 
tion   ot    the   army   bill   provides    for   tin- 
support    of    the    dependent     families 
soldiers    in    the    ivul.u     arm  J     and    also 
of     memben     of     the     National     Gu 
Called    into     federal    -  The    num 

mum  i  •  nlittment  In  the  • 

army      without     consent     o\      parent 

trdian  has  been  raited  from  *  lirht< 

to     twenty  one       The     proposed     ann  nd 
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ment  giving  soldiers  on  the  Mexican 
border  the  right  to  vote  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections  if  they  should  be  still  mo- 
bilized at  that  time,  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 

The  President's  emphatic  request 
for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  child 
labor  bill  has  greatly  embarrassed  the 
minority  of  Democratic  Senators  who 
have  opposed  it,  since  they  had  counted 
upon  postponing  consideration  of  the 
measure  until  the  December  session  of 
Congress,  when  the  elections  would  be 
safely  past.  The  Republican  Senators 
are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
bill  and  so  are  most  of  the  northern 
Democrats.  The  Democratic  caucus  has 
decided  to  include  the  child  labor  bill 
in  its  program  for  the  present  session 
and  even  the  staunchest  opponents  of 
the  measure  realize  that  a  successful 
filibuster  would  at  the  present  time  en- 
danger Democratic  prospects  in  the  fall 
elections.  But  it  is  rumored  that  as  a 
last  expedient  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  combine  the  child  labor  bill  with  the 
immigration  bill  in  the  hope  that 
President  Wilson  will  veto  the  com- 
bined measure,  since  he  is  known  to 
disapprove  emphatically  any  restriction 
of  immigration  which  includes  the  il- 
literacy test. 

The  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
local  improvements  (disrespectfully 
known  as  "pork")  are  being  rapidly 
pushed  thru  Congress  with  little  effec- 
tive opposition.  Besides  these  routine 
appropriations,  the  measures  for  na- 
tional defense,  the  immigration  bill, 
the  child  labor  bill  and  the  new  ex- 
pedients for  raising  the  extraordinary 
national  revenues  necessitated  by  the 
year's  legislative  program,  the  Senate 
must  consider  the  administration's  pro- 
jected shipping  bill  and  the  treaty  with 
Denmark  for  the  purchase  by  this 
country  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  On 
July  24  the  Senate  unanimously  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  John  H. 
Clarke,  of  Cleveland,  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 


WHERE   THE   DANISH    FLAG  STILL   FLIES 
The  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  is  one  of  the  most   commodious  and 
in  the  West  Indies.   The  ship  on  the  right   is  one  of  two  Hamburg-American    liners   kept 


Buying  the 
Danish  West  Indies 


beautiful 

here  by  the  war 

On  July  25  the 
United  States 
Government  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  negotiations 
with  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of  the 
islands  of  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Croix 
and  Saint  John  had  been  completed. 
The  price  mentioned  is  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  and  the  abandonment  in 
favor  of  Denmark  of  any  American 
claims  based  on  explorations  which  we 
have  undertaken  in  Greenland.  The 
treaty  is  so  framed  that  any  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  who  desire  to  do 
so  may  retain  their  Danish  citizenship. 
Twice  previously  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  sell  the  islands 
to  the  United  States.  President  Grant 
desired  to  purchase  them,  but  was 
forced  by  the  opposition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  to  abandon  the  project. 
In  1902  President  Roosevelt  again 
opened  negotiations,  but  the  treaty  was 
defeated  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
Danish  Parliament,  in  part  thru  Ger- 
man diplomatic  and  court  influence. 
It  is  probable  that  the  transfer  will  be 
approved  on  this  occasion  by  both  the 
Danish  and  American  Senates,  and  the 
proposed  plebiscite  of  the  residents  of 
the  islands  will  be  little  more  than  a 
form,  since  on  every  previous  occasion 
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when  the  sale  was  proposed  local  senti- 
ment favored  it  almost  unanimously. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced 
the  Danish  Government  to  make  the 
sale  are  many.  The  islands  are  a  drain 
upon  the  Danish  treasury,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  natives,  most  of  whom 
are  negroes,  has  more  than  once  re- 
sulted in  social  disorders  and  political 
agitations  which  have  created  serious 
problems  for  the  administration.  In 
spite  of  tariff  barriers,  the  United 
States  rather  than  Denmark  is  the 
chief  market  for  the  exports  of  the 
islands  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
imports.  The  islanders  speak  English 
more  than  any  other  tongue,  and  the 
attempts  to  foster  the  use  of  Danish 
thru  the  scnools  and  other  public 
agencies  have  never  been  successful. 
In  short,  Denmark  gains  little  or  noth- 
ing from  the  political,  commercial  or 
cutural  point  of  view  by  retaining  this 
portion  of  her  empire,  and  if  she  sells 
at  all,  must  sell  to  the  United  States, 
since  the  transfer  of  American  terri- 
tory from  one  European  power  to 
another  is  understood  to  be  a  violation 
of   the    Monroe    Doctrine. 

The  advantages  which  the  United 
States  would  gain  by  purchasing  the 
Danish  West  Indies  are  largely  political 
and  strategic.  Saint  Thomas  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  recently  improved  and 
equipped  by  German  steamship  com- 
panies; and  the  location  of  the  islands 
in  reference  to  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Panama  Canal  shows  clearly  what  a 
help  their  possession  would  be  to  the 
mastery  of  the  Caribbean.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many  that  Germany  con- 
templated the  ultimate  acquisition  of 
these  islands,  even  against  the  veto  of 
the  United  States,  because  of  the  aid 
they  would  be  to  the  German  merchant 
marine  and  the  imperial  navy,  but  for 
obvious  reasons  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  hardly  in  a  position  to  object 
to  their  sale  at  the  present  tune.  Aside 
from    the    shipping    industry,    the    chief 

economic  interest  <>t'  the  Danish  West, 
Indies  is  the  raising  of  sugar  cane.  The 
introduction  of  American  capital  which 

i      •■■peeled   as  a   result    of  the  purchase 

will  probably  go  Par  to  relieve  the 
present  commercial  and  agricultural 
depression.   Probably  the  greatest  ob 

jection    which    the    treaty    will    meet     [| 

that  the  suggested  price  of  the  islands 

i    h  <•  i  ime    ■■■  rial  we  offered  when  i  tie 
.-. .i    i.i  i  pro |ed ed. 


MR.    II  IPG00D 

F  some  dramatic 
accident,  with 
Germany  or 
Mexico,  does  not 
come  along  to 
distract  atten- 
tion, the  voter 
who  has  not  yet 
made  up  his 
mind  will  be  swayed  in  the  end,  when 
he  has  reflected  carefully,  by  a  few 
simple  considerations. 

The  country  is  prosperous. 
We  avoided  war  with  Germany  and 
yet  won  an  epoch-making  victory  for 
international  law;  epoch-making, 
that  is,  if  Germany  does  not  return 
to  her  earlier  policy.  If  she  does,  it 
will  mean  war,  and  the  issues  will 
change. 

We  have  thus  far.  been  able  to 
avoid  interfering  with  Mexico's  at- 
tempt to  realize  herself.  It  has  been 
a  delicate  and  difficult  maneuver,  but 
up  to  now  it  has  been  accomplished. 
The  voter  will  ask  himself  whether 
he  would  have  preferred  a  policy 
based  on  American  investments. 
Here  again,  if  war  comes,  the  issues 
will  change. 

The  readers  of  The  Independent, 
who  are  thinking  persons,  may  well 
go  beneath  these  simple  considera- 
tions. Beyond  them  lies  one  inclu- 
sive question.  In  which  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  human  thought  do 
you  belong?  Are  you  Liberal  or 
Tory?  If  you  dread  the  struggle  to 
put  ideals  into  public  life,  if  you 
deem  established  privilege  the  safest 
foundation,  you  should  next  Novem- 
ber vote  Republican.  The  platform  is 
a  clear  production  in  a  way.  At  least 
its  reactionary  spirit  is  clear.  It  is 
like  Mark  Hanna  edited  in  1916.  Mr. 
Hughes  says  he  agrees  with  every 
word  of  it.  He  is  a  brave  and  virtu- 
ous candidate,  an  apostle  of  honesty, 
who  is  much  more  of  the  old  school 
than  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was,   1  confess,  a 

surprize  to  me  that  he  was  willing 
to  leave  the  Supreme  Court  to  lead 
the   fight    against    the    President.    1 

is  i 


BOTH   SIDES  OF 

NORMAN  HAPGOOD,  FORMb'R 
EDITOR  OF  HARPER'S  WEEKLY, 
SPEAKS  FOR  THE  DEMOCRATS 


TORY     OR     LIBERAL? 


was  rather  captivated  by  the  report, 

no  doubt  fabulous,  that  in  L912  Jus- 
tice Hughes  said:  "The  man  who,  be- 
ing on  the  highest  judicial  tribunal, 
would  consider  another  office,  is  fit 
neither  for  the  one  he  holds  nor  the 
one  to  which  he  aspires."  Mr. 
Hughes  had  undoubted  right  to 
leave.  He  stepped  down,  I  am  con- 
vinced, in  full  conformity  with  his 
conscience.  Nevertheless,  the  Repub- 
lican newspapers  are  already  quoting 
his  decisions  as  arguments  in  the 
campaign.  But  what  disappointed  me 
was  that  I  had  expected  a  larger, 
more  imaginative  conception  from 
him.  I  had  expected  him  thus  to 
muse:  "If  it  is  in  any  way  possible, 
I  shall  decline.  I  may  decline  in  a  pa- 
per which,  like  Washington's  fare- 
well, will  be  a  guide  to  generations, 
lending  stability  to  the  nation,  mak- 
ing politics  in  the  court  impossible, 
keeping  it  a  court  forever,  not  a  nest 
of  political  aspirants."  I  could  scarce- 
ly fancy  him  casting  his  robes  aside 
merely  to  contest  the  place  with 
Woodrow  Wilson ;  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  continuance  of  the  policies 
of  the  last  three  and  a  half  years, 
foreign  and  domestic.  For  me,  the 
halo  suffered  thru  the  decision. 

The  independence  of  Mr.  Hughes 
is  high.  Nobody  can  control  him.  If 
he  should  be  elected,  with  a  Republi- 
can Senate,  he  will  find  that  body 
dominated  by  Smoot,  Gallinger,  Pen- 
rose, Lodge  (Mr.  Roosevelt's  choice 
for  President!),  young  Wadsworth, 
and  such.  The  House  will  again  be  a 
congenial  place  for  Joe  Cannon,  and 
Leader  Mann  will  bloom.  Probably 
Hughes  and  this  Old  Guard  will 
fight.  At  Albany,  Governor  Hughes 
made  an  inspiring  spectacle  of  cour- 
age and  moral  integrity,  but  he 
showed  no  ability  to  lead  the  legisla- 
ture, as  Wilson  led  in  Jersey  and  has 
led  in  Washington.  Even  a  Wilson, 
however,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, could  not  lead  a  Republican  Sen- 
ate and  House.  The  Democratic  reac 

tionary  elements  are  very  different 
from  the  Republican.  They  are  far 
weaker  ami  less  significant.  Southern 

Senators,  tor  example,  are  largely 
reactionary,   but    they    have  to  con 

form;  there  is  nothing  else  to  do:  a 
mail  like  Wilson  can  make  them  mine 

along.  The  Democrat  a-  machines  in 


the  northern  cities  are  often  black 
spots,  but  they  are  mere  obstacles. 
These  things  are  the  inertia,  existing 
in  any  party.  With  that  dull  mass  a 
strong  leader  can  deal.  The  bulk  of 
the  party  is  made  up  of  the  poor,  the 
aspiring.  The  Republicans  have  been 
so  long  in  power  that  to  their  party 
have  been  drawn  those  whose  dreams 
are  of  material  advantage,  not  much 
lightened  "by  larger  purpose.  It  is  not 
only  the  Garys,  Perkinses,  Roots.  It 
is  not  even  mainly  they.  It  is  the 
young  men  also,  who,  almost  every- 
where at  the  North,  have  entered 
the  party  because,  at  the  threshold 
of  life,  wealth,  social  glamor,  and 
local  power  are  promised  only  thru 
that  gate.  After  half  a  century  of 
scarcely  broken  rule,  the  Republican 
party  has  become  the  custodian  of 
the  favored  dollar,  and  of  all  the  fa- 
vored dollar's  bias. 

Always  there  must  be  a  liberal 
group.  It  protests  against  stagnation 
and  unfairness.  I  would  not,  in  this 
series  of  articles,  use  cheap  argu- 
ments, or  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders.  It  would  be  easy  to  argue 
that  Wilson  is  as  good  a  Tory  as  he 
is  a  liberal,  etc.  It  is  an  easy  and  fa- 
miliar trick.  It  would  not  fool  read- 
ers such  as  take  this  magazine.  No,  I 
concede  that  those  who  adored  that 
very  strong  man,  Mark  Hanna.  who 
were  pleased  with  Alton  B.  Parker. 
should  vote  against  the  President. 
Were  the  parties  mot  so  confused. 
Hiram  Johnson  should  vote  for  him, 
and  La  Follette,  and  Bass.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  find  such  men  voting  with 
the  entrenched  system,  against  the 
most  progressive  legislative  record 
since  the  war,  and  against  principles 
of  equality  ami  .justice  successfully 
applied,  even  in  so  turbulent  a  time. 
to  foreign  affairs;  to  China,  Mexico. 
South  America,  Europe,  Such  men 
belong  with  Wilson,    Newton    Bak< 

Brandeis,  McAdoo,  Crane,   Houston, 

William    Kent,    l.ane.    frank    Hene\  . 

Vance  McCormick,  That  is  where 
they  belong,  Their  leader  faced  the 
mighty  Systemat  Princeton:  he  gave 

and  asked  no  quarter.  He  saw  it  again 
in  New  rersey,  defied  it,  heat  it.  and 
WTOte  his  victor}  in  the  statu;. 
Carried  to  the  White  House  on  his 
record  in  Princeton  and  New  feraey, 
II.' 
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H  A  R  L  E  S  E. 
HUGHES  was  a 
Progressive  long 
before  the  or- 
ganiza  t  i  o  n  of 
the  Progressive 
party.  In  New 
York  State  he 
was  the  first 
Progressive — first  in  standing  and 
distinction  and  first  in  order  of 
time.  As  governor  of  the  state 
his  principal  political  task — and 
it  was  the  task  which  made  him 
most  difficulty  and  involved  him 
in  the  bitterest  fights — was  that  of 
establishing  Progressive  leadership 
in  the  Republican  party  and  making 
it  the  organ  of  progressive  policies. 
It  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
party  leaders  and  the  managers  of 
the  party  organization,  who  were  all 
opposed  to  the  change ;  and  it  led  him 
into  the  novel  and  extraordinary 
course  of  making  direct  appeals  over 
their  heads  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
to  which  the  people  responded  with 
a  voice  of  emphatic  endorsement  and 
an  assurance  of  complete  confidence, 
and  it  was  by  explaining  the  issues 
in  dispute  and  defending  the  policies 
and  principles  which  he  advocated 
that  Governor  Hughes  sowed  the 
seeds  of  progressivism. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
Governor  Hughes  did  not  expect  the 
people  to  accept  his  leadership  or  ap- 
prove his  principles  without  thoro 
investigation.  No  public  man  has 
r  appealed  more  zealously  and 
constantly  to  the  understanding  and 
intelligence   of   his    fellow-men.    He 

>k    infinite    pains   to   get   the    fa 

before  them  to  expound  to  them  'he 
principles  involved  in  his  program; 
that  done  he  confidently  left  the  re 
*  to  their  deliberate  judgment.  He 
leader  and  an  educator 
of   the   people.    Id-    leadership 

-I  in  ;ir,ri  thru  their  education. 
On    his   sid»-  vas   the   work    of 

of 

ng  probler 

lor 
,    ;ind    of    repl 

leople  the  course  to  be 
protection,  ( >n  their 
function  of  con 
and  <•  t  imal  ing  the 
the  polh  ie     propo  ed 


process  for  passion,  for  personal  am- 
bition, for  mere  partizan  expediency. 

Here  was  a  new  type  of  political 
leader.  Its  first  mark  is  unselfishness 
— absolutely  disinterested  devotion 
to  the  public  service.  Its  second  mark 
is  the  calm  and  patient  application 
of  sound  judgment  to  the  considera- 
tion and  determination  of  measures 
of  public  policy.  We  have  seen  pro- 
gressives carried  away  by  impulse, 
passion  and  half-baked  theory,  but 
Governor  Hughes  was  a  truly  ra- 
tional progressive,  one  who  applied 
the  light  of  reason  to  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  scientific  investigator. 

Clearly  this  progressive  is  no  revo- 
lutionist. Governor  Hughes  was  an 
evolutionary  reformer.  He  saw  clear- 
ly that  politics  has  to  do  not  with 
static  but  with  dynamic  conditions, 
he  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
scientific  principles  of  development 
and  progress;  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  to  his  conservative  brethren 
that  human  society  cannot  even  be 
stable  "unless  it  is  progressive" ;  and 
for  the  conservative  ideal  of  leaving 
things  as  they  are  and  have  been  he 
substituted  the  evolutionary  concep- 
tion of  the  gradual  and  continuous 
modification  of  our  social  and  politi- 
cal organization  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions  and  to  respond  to  the  new 
demands  and  needs  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  civilization  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century. 
With  serene  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican people  he  welcomed  and 
championed  every  reform  that  gave 
promise  of  a  better  adjustment  of 
political  institutions  and  arrange- 
ment! to  modern  ethical,  ideal  and 
economic       and       social       conditions. 

Others  might,  be  prophet  of  evil,  bul 
his  faith  in  the  American  people  dis- 
pelled all  fear.  As  hi-  one-  put  it  : 
"It   Is  the  fact,  that  we  .in-  a  common 

en  e  people  that  gives  us  assurance 

for  tin-  future."  Hence  where  wis- 
dom, in  tice  and  righl  point  the  way 

Governor   Hughes  would   sel    his   foot 

along  the  path  of  reform  as  far 

he  who  went   farthest.  Bui  th<-re  must 

he  a  wrong  to  be  righted,  there  mi 

he    ;i     wi    e    ;ind     |ust    mea   aire    1m    c;irrv 

out    the   reform   propo  ed,    For   this 

progressive  never  lose     hi     head  and 

he    .    .     juggle    with  in    consciem 

an    [lit]    I  rat  ion    of    Hie    pro),  i  i 


PRESIDENT     SCHURMAN 

sive  statesman  in  action,  take  Gov- 
ernor Hughes's  regulation  of  the 
public  service  corporations  in  New 
York,  which  blazed  the  way  and  set 
the  standard  for  similar  reforms  in 
the  other  states  of  the  Union.  Here 
were  organizations  with  enormous 
powers  and  privileges,  every  one  of 
which  was  derived  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  and  yet  in  the  ex- 
ercize of  these  powers  and  privileges 
the  corporations  grossly  failed  to 
render  to  the  public  that  safe,  im- 
partial, adequate  and  effective  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  charge  which  was 
the  sole  justification  and  was  (or 
should  have  been)  the  sole  motive  of 
their  incorporation  by  the  legislature. 
Governor  Hughes  insisted  that  this 
abuse  of  public  privilege  should 
cease.  He  found  it  monstrous  and  in- 
tolerable that  these  creatures  of  the 
state  should  have  and  exercize  the 
power  of  discriminating  between 
persons  and  localities  and  of  injuring 
and  oppressing  the  people  generally. 
Representing  the  people  of  the  state 
he  declared,  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately but  with  irresistible  logical 
impressiveness,  "that  the  people, 
without  animosity  toward  the  rights 
of  property,  but  with  a  just  insist- 
ence upon  the  performance  of  public 
obligations,  demand  that  the  state 
shall  exercize  its  power  over  its 
creatures  and  compel  due  regard  for 
the  duties  which  are  correlative  to 
the  privileges  it  has  granted."  Gov- 
ernor Hughes's  remedy  was  that  of 
public  service  commissions  with 
large  powers  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  public  service  corporations. 
It  was  the  most  thorogoing  and 
radical  measure  of  the  kind  thai 
had  ever  been  enacted  by  any  legisla- 
ture  in    America.    It    was,   of   course, 

opposed     opposed    not    only    by    the 
financial  interests  concerned  but  also 

by    the    legislators    of    both     parlies. 

Bui  Governor  II ughes  explained  his 
measure  of  reform  to  the  people  of 

Hie      stale      al       public      meetings      in 

Utica,  Elmira  anil  othei   cities,  ami 

i  ( 'ontinut  d  "i'   i""i' 
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he  enacted  the  mandates  of  his  country.  He  closed  the 
door  to  predators  Interests.  In  spittj  of  many  high-bred 
wails  he  reformed  the  currency  of  this  country  and 
thus  shackled  the  monej  trust,  so  as  to  put  business 
credit  freely  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  where  it  be- 
longed. 

He  earned  along  the  story  with  the  rural  cred- 
its measure  as  the  creative  policy  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  Under  him  the  tariff  passed  from  a  puppet 
of  the  big  trusts  to  the  fairest  measure  that  impartial 
brains  could  think  out.  An  income  tax  helps  to  shift 
the  burden  to  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it.  A  Fed- 
eral trade  commission  was  one  of  the  favorite  Moose 
ideas. 

Some  of  the  Moose  care  less  for  such  heavy  assaults 
on  the  underlying  system  of  privilege  than  they  do  for 
what  they  call  social  amelioration.  They  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  record  in  social  welfare.  They  have 
the  eight-hour  law  applying  to  work  done  for  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  work  done  by  the  government; 
an  eight-hour  law  for  female  employees  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  an  eight-hour  provision  for  Post  Office 
clerks  and  carriers;  for  civilians  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  armaments  and  powder  for  the  government, 
and  in  the  mining  of  coal  for  the  navy.  The  Children's 
Bureau  law  is  directed  immediately  to  the  welfare  of 
children.  The  Industrial  Commission  law  was  passed 
for  investigation  into  the  whole  subject  of  industrial 
relations.  The  Federal  Employment  Bureau  is  in  action 
and  has  an  immense  future. 

There  have  been  enacted  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration a  number  of  other  measures  of  this  Armageddon 
type.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  Bull  Moose  plat- 
form of  1912  has  already  been  carried  out  by  the  Wilson 
administration. 

Labor  is  at  last  respected,  as  Lincoln  said  it  should 
be  respected ;  recognized  as  having  special  human  rights, 
superior  to  those  of  capital.  I  have  small  esteem  for  a 
laboring  man  who  can  look  at  the  Clayton  act  and  the 
Seaman's  act  and  vote  against  the  President.  I  have  not 
too  much  intellectual  regard  for  a  Progressive  who  can 
consider  these  measures,  and  the  appointment  of  Bran- 
deis,  and  vote  to  turn  the  President  out  of  office.  I  ad- 
mire Mr.  Hughes,  but  what  a  contrast!  He  sought  hon- 
esty and  economy  in  insurance,  but  said  nothing  about 
the  relation  of  the  great  reserves  to  the  money  trust ; 
nothing  about  how  insurance  might  be  bought  to  succor 
the  old  age  of  the  poor.  As  Governor  he  shone  in  moral- 
ity, but  what  did  he  do  that  touched  the  underlying 
System? 

Under  him  as  President,  any  new  currency  act  would 
have  been  the  Aldrich  act;  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
would  necessarily  have  remained;  the  Clayton  act  and 
the  Seaman's  act  would  have  had  no  chance;  Brandeis 
could  not  have  been  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  rural  credits  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
beaten  as  class  legislation;  Mexican  aspiration  might 
have  been  strangled  for  the  convenience  of  American 
dollars;  our  European  record  assuredly  could  not  have 
been  better  and  it  might  very  well  have  been  dis- 
astrously worse. 

Shall  President  Wilson,  fully  tried,  be  put  out 
now,  that  an  experiment  may  be  undertaken  with 
Mr.  Hughes'.' 

New  York  ( 'ity 
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the  pressure  of  public  opinion  compelled  the  legislature 

to  enact    it    into  law. 

This  progressive  Republicanism  Governor  Hughes 
carried  into  the  field  of  labor  also.  He  proclaimed  that 
in  a  democracy  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  could  never 
be  a  substitute  for  the  welfare  of  all.  Social  justice 
demands  a  greater  equalization  of  opportunities;  and, 
tho  Governor  Hughes  had  no  sympathy  with  "fanciful 
schemes  for  the  abolishment  of  poverty  by  act  of  the 
legislature,"  he  does  demand  "such  housing  of  men, 
women  and  children  that  they  may  live  in  decency  and 
with  proper  sanitary  safeguards,"  protection  from 
"avoidable  danger  to  life  and  limb,"  and  diminution  in 
those  preventable  casualties  which  "constitute  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,"  restriction  upon  child  labor  and 
better  protection  for  the  "lives  and  health  of  our 
children,"  and  an  "opportunity  afforded  for  proper 
education  and  preparation  for  the  work  of  life." 
The  state  must  be  held  to  these  duties  toward 
the  wage-earners  and  as  new  avenues  of  proper  co- 
operation and  assistance  open  up  the  state  must  be 
ready  to  enter  them.  Meanwhile,  the  municipality  has 
an  important  function  "in  providing  clean  and  well-paved 
streets,  public  baths,  suitable  parks  and  playgrounds." 

But  the  larger  and  more  numerous  the  functions  of 
government  the  more  important  does  good  administra- 
tion become.  If  this  is  a  truth  which  President  Wilson 
has  not  adequately  grasped  and  applied,  it  was  a  self- 
evident  axiom  and  constant  practise  of  Governor 
Hughes.  His  crowning  aim  and  supreme  effort  was  to 
be  a  good  administrator.  His  conviction  was  that  a 
perfect  administration  of  every  office  would  dispel 
almost  all  our  problems.  Listen  to  his  own  words: 

"Matthew  Arnold  tells  us  that  conduct  is  three-fourths 
of  life.  Certainly  the  administration  of  office  is  at  least 
three-fourths  of  political  life.  And  if  we  could  secure 
the  administration  of  every  office  in  accordance  with  its 
obligations,  and  in  adequate  fulfilment  of  the  fair  intent 
of  the  Constitution  and  statutes  creating  it,  we  should 
find  almost  all  our  problems  solved." 

From  this  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive followed  naturally  Governor  Hughes's  theory  and 
practise  in  regard  to  appointments.  In  each  case  he 
sought  the  best  man  for  the  office  to  be  filled,  irrespec- 
tive of  party  activities  or  other  extrinsic  circumstances. 
"We  want  in  office,"  he  said,  "men  adapted  to  the  office 
with  the  character  and  the  capacity  which  will  enable 
them  to  discharge  its  duties." 

Thus  Governor  Hughes  was  a  great  and  inspiring 
civil  service  reformer.  In  this  respect,  as  in  other  re- 
spects* also,  he  reminds  one  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
declared  that  "public  office  is  a  public  trust."  and  lived 
up  to  the  declaration.  President  Wilson  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct disappointment  to  the  friends  of  civil  service  re- 
form. Is  his  falling  away  from  the  ideal  of  Cleveland 
and  of  Hughes  due  to  his  subordination  ol  the  admin- 
istrative functions  o(  government  and  the  making  of 
appointments  to  the  legislative  functions  and  to  part} 

leadership  and   to  his   purpose  to  be,   like  an   old  world 

premier,  not  only  the  chief  executive  ^(  the  nation,  but 

also  the   political    leader  of   Ids   party;    the   molder   and 
master  o(  its  legislative  record'.'  \  et   in  the  old  world  the 

premier  lias  no  ti\od  term  of  office,  but  maj  be  thi 

out  at  any  time  by  an  adverse  vote  o(  the  legislature. 
Katonah,  New  )  ork 
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THE  BEST  KNOWN  WOMAN  IN  GERMANY 


BY   CHARLOTTE  TELLER 


WHEN  I  went  to  a  dinner  to 
meet  Hedv/ig  Heyl,  the  wom- 
an who  "would  not  let  Ger- 
many starve,"  I  pictured  a  super- 
Hausfrau,  weighted  down  by  the  bur- 
dens she  had  assumed,  which  ranged 
from  writing  "War  Cook  Books"  to 
canning  a  million  pounds  of  beef  for 
the  German  army.  I  found  her  given 
to  flashes  of  repartee  and  anecdotes 
worthy  of  the  dowager  of  an  English 
novel.  And  when  she  spoke  of  her 
work  it  was  with  an  air  of  genial 
conspiracy,  as  tho  the-  English  by 
their  "starvation  plan"  had  chal- 
lenged the  German  woman  to  sh ow- 
ner true  colors. 

She  had  come  directly  from  a  met 

ing  of  one  of  the   food  commissions 

where  everything  is  discuf   ed,   from 

ion    of    how   many    million 

pig-  shall  be  killed  t.o  the  late  I   dis- 

eries  of  Professor  Nathan  Zuntz. 

heard  of  them.  He  him- 

me    a    formula    to    use    if 

re  was  not.  enough  cream  in  the 
milk  for  ;;  <,•/,  bab  ■  ■  it.   lounded 

dai  for  a  »ung  itomach, 

hut   it   we     another   proof   of   that, 

t>le  miracle  m  dl    gUJ    <\  the  po 
0,    for  potato  flour   v/a      one  of  the 

"Little    did    the     :  hrnan 

,  I-,  Gei  ma 
that 

pon    Sfi  "i 

d       Iferl  /,;/      ([<■  ,  I,      and      | 

plained    to   me   I  alad    dre   ilng 


couid  be  made  out  of  it  without  using 
either  oil  or  eggs — potato  salad  with 
potato  flour  for  mayonnaise! 

"We  have  found  a  substitute  for 
everything,"  she  said,  "but  the  Ger- 
man appetite.  We  can  find  nothing 
to  take  its  place." 

But  they  have  certainly  taught  it 
how  to  keep  its  place,  for  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  the  heaviest  eaters  in 
Europe,  are  today,  probably,  the  light- 
t.  Before  there  was  even  a  hint  of 
the  English  siege  tactics,  the  Wom- 
en's   National    Service    League   per- 
iled the  scientists  to  make  a  study 
of  the  German  appetite  and  discover 
how  little  food  was  needed  to  satisfy 
it.  This  they  did  and  with  such  zeal 
did    they    disseminate    their    conclu- 
ns  in  hook  and  pamphlet  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  had  to  sug- 
ince    it.   was   all    at    the   public 
lense     thai     they    limit    their    in- 
timation    to    the     most     practical 
pha  e  of  their  laboratory  work. 
It   was  at  this  time  that  Hedwig 

fie;.!  published  her  war  cook  book; 
but   in   three    month      it    was   useless 

becau  e  bo  many  of  t he  [ngredienl 

had  eii  her  disappeai  i  d  or  gone  be 

ond  t  he  pur  it  of  t  he  worl  i  n's 

a  .    oon  s    i  he  English 

■an  i<>  carry  out  i heir  scheme  the 

ly    pre       became    interested     in 

news. 
And    in    tho  '.e    fir   I    da         a    confer 

1 1  ence  wa    field  by  '  fie  city  author 
it ie   at  the  House  oi  Repi e  ental lv©s, 


to  which  800  persons  came  by  in- 
vitation to  hear  lectures  upon 
methods  by  which  the  kitchen  could 
be  brought  into  common  course  of 
action.  And  later,  cooking  classes 
were  organized  all  over  the  city — 
which  means  all  over  the  Empire,  for 
Berlin  was  watched  as  an  example. 

In  these  classes  the  housekeepers 
and  cooks  were  told  about  the  vari- 
ous substitutes  and  their  use.  They 
were  shown  the  necessity  of  saving, 
and  of  old-fashioned  methods  of  dry- 
ing and  preserving  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, for  it  was  recognized  that  the 
winter  food  had  to  be  laid  in  while 
the  sun  shone.  The  reason  for  re- 
turning to  old  methods  was  that 
there  were  not  enough  glass  jars  for 
the  great  increase  of  preserves,  and 
for  what  jars  there  were  the  rubber 
bands  were  lacking. 

The  use  of  home  made  fireless 
cookers  was  also  demonstrated,  and 
the  baking  of  cakes  with  war  flour, 
which  called  for  different  proportions 
of  (die  other  ingredients  in  order  to 
be  light  and  palatable.  Hedwig  Heyl 

helped    to   organize    the    Housewives' 

Union  and  to  bring  together  all  sorts 
of  knowledge  which,  long  unused,  or 
in  i  discovered,  could  now  be  put  to 
i he  winning  of  t his  siege  of  f  he  ' }er 

man  stomach. 

The  appointmenl    of  a    food   di< 
tator  was  bul  the  final  phase  In  the 
lei  ond   pari   of  I  he  program   which 
these  women  were  working  at  from 
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the  time  when  war  was  declared,  the 
controlling  of  prices,  the  pursuit 
ai  the  profit-hunter.  The  farmers  and 
the   middlemen   might   he   patriotic, 

hut    the    habit    of    profits    is    a    hard 

mie  to  break,  and  the  laws  of  Ger- 
man) were  not  made  for  the  com- 
munal ideals  and  existence  which 
were  suddenly    at   hand.   The   women 

knew  this. 

To  speak  of  the  pig  again,  as  an 
illustration  of  one  sort  of  difficulty, 
an  order  went   forth  that  pork  could 

only  he  sold  by  the  butchers  at  such 
and  such  prices.  Good!  For  the 
prices  had  been  high  beyond  words 
when  one  considered  the  fact  that 
at  this  time  there  were  more  pigs  in 
Germany  than  when  the  war  broke 
out— 22,000,000.  But— the  next  day 
there  was  no  pork  at  all  on  the  mar- 
ket ;  it  had  all  been  sold  to  the  sau- 
sage makers  whose  prices  had  not 
been  regulated.  Another  session  and 
a  difficult  one,  since  there  are  a 
dozen  different  grades  of  pork 
sausage,  to  determine  what  the 
prices  thereon  should  be.  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  house  of  Robert  Kus- 
zynski,  the  statistician,  who  had 
found  himself  in  great  demand  when 
it  came  to  laying  down  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  price  of 
sausages  had  been  determined.  He 
looked  worn  out.  The  sausage  makers 
would  have  to  lose  on  the  finest  sorts 
and  they  had  put  up  a  hard  fight. 
It  always  sounded  easy  when  you 
read  the  official  reports  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  and  went  to  market  in  a 
quiet  state  of  mind,  but  for  these 
men  and  women  who  had  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  turning  a  competi- 
tive state  into  a  socialistic  one  over 
night  it  was  a  time  of  stress. 

It  was  Hedwig  Heyl  and  the 
women  who  worked  out  the  scheme 
of  bread  cards,  without  which  chaos 
would  have  reigned.  And  she  stood 
for  butter  cards  and  milk  cards  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  world  saw  the 
need  of  them.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  ef- 
fective work  that  was 
done — in  August,  1914, 
there  was  a  sum  of  13,000 
marks  spent  in  food  tick- 
ets— or  to  supply  the  food 
the  tickets  called  for,  and 
there  were  25,000  persons 
seeking  help  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Service 
League.  And,  by  the  end 
of  October  there  were 
only  4000  dependent  upon 
the  organization  for  help. 

I    have    seen    some    quirk 

organization  in  times  of 
catastrophe,  hut  I  have 
never    seen    anything    to 

equal  this.  i  Rai    mi 


a  strategist,  Hedwig  Heyl  has 
had  a  unique  training.  Her  father 
was  a  liberal  man  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  North  German  Lloyd. 
She  was  brought  up  by  the  Froebel 
method;  and  when  lie  married,  at 
eighteen,  a  man  with  many  employees 
she  fell  to  work  to  better  their  con- 
ditions. A  year  or  two  ago  there  was 
a  reunion  of  the  employees  to  cele- 
brate her  birthday,  for  she  has  man- 
aged the  dye  works  since  her  hus- 
band's  death.  Those  who  came  to  the 
reunion  had  been  born  in  the  hos- 
pital she  had  opened  as  her  first  work 
forty  years  ago.  They  had  been  taken 
care  of  in  the  day  nursery  and 
kindergarten  she  had  opened.  The 
men  had  eaten  at  the  communal 
lunch  in  quarters  provided  by  the 
company.  The  girls  had  taken  her 
course  in  domestic  science  and  some 
of  them  the  gardening  course  opened 
for  women.  And  these  original  ben- 
eficiaries brought  their  children 
who  had  also  been  the  recipients  of 
this  generosity — no  longer  personal, 
for  the  state  has  taken  over  some  of 
the  institutions  and  imitated  others. 
I  gave  up  trying  to  visit  all  the 
schools  and  homes  and  educational 
courses  originated  by  her.  The  Wo- 
man's Lyceum  Club,  of  which  she  is 
a  president,  was  undergoing  the 
same  sort  of  transformation  as  every- 
thing else  in  Germany.  Kitchen 
topics,  discussed  by  the  art  section! 
Vegetarianism  urged  upon  the  mem- 
bers by  ministers  of  the  gospel !  The 
fear  of  hunger  had  stimulated  the 
community  in  an  unbelievable  way. 
Her  strategic  position  is  fortified 
by  Frau  Heyl's  friendship  with  the 
German  Empress,  with  whom  she 
takes  tea  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
who  carries  out  many  suggestions 
made  by  this  practical  woman.  It  was 
in  the  palace  that  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess opened  a  school  of  lace-making 
and  fine  sewing  for  the  women  who 
were   suddenly   called   upon  to   earn 
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their  living.  The  teacher  was  a  little 
woman  discovered  by  Hedwig  Heyl, 
a  German  refugee  from  Belgium. 
And  the  patrons  were  the  women 
who  were  used,  before  the  war,  to 
buy  their  lace  in  Brussels  and  their 
lingerie  in  Paris.  They  will  not  have 
to  again,  for  the  school  is  now  self- 
supporting. 

Hedwig  Heyl  enjoys  too  frankly 
her  position  as  conspirator  to  hide 
in  affected  modesty.  But  when  she 
talks  in  public  her  voice  hardly  car- 
ries to  the  near  seats  and  you  say 
"What  a  demure  person."  All  the 
time  she  is  probably  working  out 
new  schemes — how  to  populate  Ger- 
many after  the  war  without  with- 
drawing women  from  the  point  of 
vantage  they  have  gained  economic- 
ally. How  to  cajole  or  frighten  some 
public  official  who  is  still  too  conser- 
vative to  be  useful,  or  how  to  get  the 
Girl  Pathfinders,  of  whom  she  is  a 
member,  to  plant  more  potatoes  in 
the  public*  parks  after  nightfall  and 
feed  the  underfed  cows  on  the  estates 
of  the  profit-makers  without  rousing 
too  much  antagonism. 

I  lost  all  sense  of  there  being  any 
danger  of  starvation  when  I  had  one 
conversation  with  this  woman.  A 
natural  tyrant  in  whom  the  love  for 
the  people  has  something  a  little 
dramatic  but  nothing  sentimental;  a 
good  business  woman,  as  I  saw  when 
I  went  over  to  the  dye  works  con- 
verted now  into  a  canning  factory 
and  watched  her  quiet  management 
of  the  women  in  white  caps  and 
aprons  putting  up  the  cans  of  beef 
for  the  army  at  the  rate  of  6000  a 
day.  These  women  were  refugees 
from  East  Prussia;  they  are  being 
well  paid  and  Hedwig  Heyl  is  mak- 
ing a  good  profit  on  her  canned  beef. 
Altho  she  is  over  sixty  she  works 
there  every  morning.  The  day  I  went 
I  found  myself  soon  seated  upon  a 
high  stool  taking  marrow  out  of 
monstrous  beef  bones  while  we  dis- 
cussed her  theories  about 
suffrage.  She  put  me  to 
work  first  a  n  d  talked 
afterward.  The  marrow 
was  to  be  put  upon  the 
m  a  r  k  e  t  (combined,  of 
course,  with  potato  flour  1 
as  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter, since  that  was  BO 
high.  Of  the  vote,  she 
said  it  was  like  an  apple : 
it  would  fall  into  our  laps 
when     it     was     ripe;     that 

what    women    had   to   do 

was     to     water    the    tree. 
The    war      to    her    think- 
ing     has  given  them  their 
est    chance   to   water 

the     tree      Aiul     she     has 

done  her  thai 
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All   of  the   German    colonies   have   been    conquered   except   a   narrowing   strip   in   the  middle  of   German   East  Africa.   The  black  area  is  that   now  held 

by   the   Central    Powers ;   the   shaded   belongs   to   the   Entente   Allies.    Neutral  countries  are  left  white 

THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


AFTER  another  year  of  warfare 
in  which  the  area  of  conflict 
has  widened,  the  number  en- 
gaged are  more  numerous,  the  losses 
have  increased  and  the  expense  has 
multiplied  enormously,  the  issue  of 
the  conflict  still  remains  in  doubt 
and  there  is  no  more  evidence  of  a 
speedy  peace  than  there  was  on 
August  1,  1914,  or  August  1,  1915. 
In  men  and  money  the  odds  in  favor 
of  the  Allies  are  greater  than  ever 
and  so  their  ultimate  victory  seems 
inevitable  if  they  keep  up  the  fight, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  past  year  in  Europe 
have  gone  to  the;  advantage  of  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  and  their  powers 
of  resistance  .mow  no  evidence 
of  being  exhau  ted. 

Since    the    Great,    War    is    being 
fought    on    fields'    whose    operatic 

distinct    it    will    be    most 

•  ient  to  consider  the   variou 
eparately,  giving  in  each 
few  memorable  date    and  a 

imrnary  of  the   results. 

THI     '  •■•  KFAIGN      r.      FRANCE     A 
BELGIUM 
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COUNTRIES  IN  CO*  FLICT 
Territory     now     in     i>oxxexxion     of 
lilted  Poteen 

31,332,000  square   miles 

Territory  now  in  possession  of  Cen- 
tral Powers 

1 .1'  15,000  square  miles 
Superiority    of  Allies    over   Central 

Powers    in    men     nion     limn 

25  to  i 

PEOPLE  I  V  CO  \  FLICT 
Population  of  territory  now  in  pos- 
session of  Allied  Powers 
846,000.000 
Population  o)  territory  now  in  pos- 
session of  Central  Powers 
177,000,000 

Superiority   of     lilies   ovei    Central 
I'on  i  is  iii  population   mm  'a 
5  to  1 


July   1 — Tn-nth    and    British     begin    attack    on    the 
S'jimmk-    that    still    OOntll 

The  battle  line  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium remains  substantially  where  it 
was  drawn  in  the  fall  of  1914, 
altho  more  than  a  million  men 
have    been    sacrificed    in   the   effort 

to  shove  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
Determined  and  long  prepared  at- 
tacks have  been  made  upon  it  three 
times     by    the     British,    three    tin 

by  the  French  and  twice  by  the  Ger- 
mans,  hut.  nowhere  yel  has  the  line 

budged  more  than  five  miles  or  so 
from  where  it  was  first,  fixed.   In  the 

spring  of  1916  the  British  took  the 

village  of  Neuve  Chapelle  at.  a  cost 
of    12,000    rue,,,   and    in    the    fall    they 

tool)  the  village  of  Loo  .'it  ;i  cost  of 
50.000  men.  The  German!  made  a 
'!<•  perate  attempt    with   the  aid  of 

;'•      to     ma    h   their    way  thru   the  low 

land  ''i   Flandtra  to  (  alal  ,  bul  I !"■ 


British,  French  and  Belgians  held 
the  line  about  Ypres.  The  French 
struck  at  the  same  time  as  the  British 
in  Artois  and  Champagne,  but  with 
no  better  success.  That,  in  brief,  was 
the  history  of  1915. 

In  1916  it  was  expected  that  an 
Anglo-French  offensive  would  open 
the  campaign  in  the  spring,  but  the 
Germans  forestalled  it  by  a  furious 
attack  upon  Verdun,  the  corner  fort- 
ress of  France.  Since  February  21 
the  fighting  has  been  incessant  here 
and  half  a  million  men  have  been 
sacrificed  but  the  French  still  hold 
to  the  ruined  town  and  its  inner 
circle  of  forts. 

Finally  at  7:30  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  July,  1916,  the  Anglo- 
French  offensive  was  launched.  The 
attack  was  directed  at  the  Ger- 
man lines  on  both  sides  of  the 
Somme  opposite  Peronne,  a  battle- 
field familiar  to  every  reader  of 
Scott's  "Quentin  Durward."  At  the 
end  of  a  month  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish have  each  advanced  three  or  four 
miles  hut  here  the  cautious 
chronicler  must  stay  his  hand  and 
not  attempt  to  forecast  (lie  fate  of 
I  lie      virgin      fortress,      I'eronne      la 

Pucelle. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  fu- 
ture prospects  the  campaign  in 
France  at  t  he  end  of  I  he  second  year 
must     he    pronounced    a     deadlock    if 

not   a  stalemate 
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RlVSI,    Cialuia.    limit   of    Hussiau   advance    west 

\sani    into   Austria 

August   b     191S — Germans     take     Warsaw,      capital 

ot     Poland 

la     1915 — Germans     take     Piusk     ami 

V i lua     limit     >i    Gorman   advance  eastward    into 

Hn. 
June    1.    1916 — Russian    drive    begins. 
June    17.    1916 — Russians     take     Czernuvitz.     capital 

u!     Bukovuia. 

The  eastern  front  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  the  western.  Instead  of  a 
line  practically  stationary  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  contending  armies 
have  swept  back  and  forth  over  a 
strip  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
wide  and  eight  hundred  miles  long. 
Some  cities  have  changed  hands  two 
or  three  times,  ami  no  country  has 
been  more  thoroly  devastated.  The 
Russians  on  their  retreat  adopted 
the  same  tactics  as  they  did  against 
Napoleon  and  destroyed  factories, 
stores  and  crops  so  far  as  they  were 
able  to.  Three  million  refugees  fled 
into  the  interior  of  Russia,  causing 
great  distress  and  embarrassment, 
but  incidentally  breaking  down  the 
Pale  which  has  hitherto  restricted 
the  Jews  to  the  western  provinces. 

The  war  began  by  a  swift  advance 
of  the  Russians  into  East  Prussia, 
but  this  was  checked  by  the  victory 
of  General  von  Hindenburg  on  the 
historic  field  of  Tannenberg.  Thus 
the  Germans  took  the  offensive  and 
penetrated  Poland  almost  to  Warsaw, 
but  here  they  were  stopped  in  mid- 
winter. 

Then  the  Russians  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Austrian  front, 
where  they  were  more  successful. 
Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  and 
Przemysl,    its    chief    fortress,    were 


captured,    and   the   spring   of    L915 

found  the  Russian  armies  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Car- 
pathians, looking  down  upon  the 
Hungarian  plains  to  the  south. 

But  the  German  general,  Macken- 
sen,  with  a  large  army  of  Austrian 
and  German  troops,  swept  the  Rus- 
sians back  three  hundred  miles  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  and  so  recovered 
ail  of  Bukovina  and  Galicia  except 
one  corner. 

In  the  north  the  Germans  were  still 
more  successful.  One  year  after  the 
war  began  Prince  Leopold  of  Ba- 
varia entered  Warsaw  in  triumph. 
A  dozen  fortresses  fell  in  quick  suc- 
cession. All  Poland  was  conquered 
and  also  Russian  territory  for  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  it  and  a  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  it.  The  Baltic 
province  of  Courland,  largely  inhab- 
ited by  Germans,  fell  into  German 
hands  except  the  port  of  Riga,  which, 
protected  by  its  swamps,  resisted 
capture.  By  the  fall  of  1915  the  Ger- 
mans held  a  line  running  almost 
straight  south  from  the  Dvina  River 
to  the  Rumanian  border  and  at  least 
a  third  shorter  than  their  old  Rus- 
sian frontier.  This  line  remained  sta- 
tionary until  the  following  June. 

The  Russian  armies  were  badly  de- 
moralized. They  had  lost  heavily  in 
casualties  and  prisoners.  They  were 
out  of  ammunition  and  the  trans- 
portation system  had  broken  down. 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  as 
commander-in-chief  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
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aster,  was  removed  to  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Czar  himself  assumed  nom- 
inal command  of  the  Russian  forces. 
During  the  winter  the  armies  were 
completely  reorganized  and  equipped 
for  a  new  campaign.  Munitions  were 
received  in  large  quantities  from 
Japan  and  the  United  States  by  way 
of  the  Siberian  railroad.  British, 
French,  Belgian  and  Japanese  con- 
tingents were  sent  to  take  charge  of 
armored  motor  cars,  aeroplanes  and 
other  expert  services.  In  exchange 
Russia  sent  six  detachments  of  her 
surplus  troops,  unequipped,  to 
Prance. 

General  Kuropatkin,  of  Manchu- 
rian  fame,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  northern  army  group  and  Gen- 
eral Brusiloff  in  charge  of  the  south- 
ern. On  June  1  the  Russian  offensive 
started  in  the  south  and  in  the  two 
months  since  has  attained  a  consid- 
erable success.  The  Russians  have 
reconquered  the  crownland  of  Buko- 
vina and  reached  the  Carpathians 
beyond.  The  Austrians  in  Galicia  and 
the  Germans  just  north  of  it  have 
both  been  driven  back  fifty  miles 
from  their  winter  front.  The  Rus- 
sians claim  the  capture  of  over  300,- 
000  prisoners  in  the  last  two  months. 

As  it  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  war  the  Germans  hold 
over  100,000  square  miles  of  Russian 
territory  and  the  Russians  hold 
about  10,000  square  miles  of  Aus- 
trian territory. 

THE  ITALIAN   CAMPAIGN 

May  23,   1915 — Italy   declares   war  on   Austria. 
May  15.  1916 — Austrians  advance  from  Trentino. 
Jane  20,   1916 — Italians    drive    Austrians    back    to- 
ward Trentino. 

The  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war 
did  not  make  so  much  difference  as 
the  Allies  had  hoped.  The  boundary 
line,  which  was  drawn  in  1866  so  as 
to  give  Austria  a  strategic  advan- 
tage, proved  to  be  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  Austrians  were  able 
to  hold  their  frontier,  protected  as  it 
was  on  the  one  side  by  the  Tirolese 
Alps  and  on  the  other  by  the  lsonzo 
River,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men  against  a  million  or 
more  troops  at  the  command  ol'  Gen- 
eral Cadoma.  The  Italians  have  not 
taken  any  town  of  importance,  and 
until  recently  the  fighting  has  mostly 
been  confined  to  a  strip  o(  four  or  the 
miles  inside  the  Austrian  border. 

But  in  the  middle  ol'  last  May  the 
Austrians  undertook  an  offensive 
movement     from    the     Trentino    and 

had  advanced  about   ten  miles  into 
the  Venetian  Vallej   when  the  Rua 
sian   drive   began,    and    thej    were 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  troops  to 
their  mountain  shelter 

So,    after    more    than     l\\ent\    t  »   I 

months  oi   war.  the    Austrian!  and 

Italians     stand     about      where     lhe\ 
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started,  except  for  the  heavy  losses 
both  have  sustained. 

THE  BALKAN  CAMPAIGN 


July  28,   1914 — Austria    declares   war   upon    Serbia, 

August  23.   1914 — First  Austrian  invasion  repulsed. 

December  10.  1914 — Second  Austrian  invasion  re- 
pulsed. 

September  20.   1915 — Bulgaria    mobilizes. 

September  23,   1915 — Greece   mobilizes. 

October  5.  1915 — French  and  British  troops  land 
at  Salonica. 

October  8.   1915 — Austrians  take  Belgrade. 

November  5.   1915 — Bulgars   take   Nish. 

November  30,   1915 — Conquest  of  Serbia  completed. 

January  14,  1916 — Austrians  enter  Cettinje,  capi- 
tal  of   Montenegro. 

Serbia,  about  which  the  war  began, 
was  the  first  country  to  be  complete- 
ly conquered.  The  armies  that  Aus-' 
tria  sent  into  Serbia  in  the  summer 
and  winter  of  1914  met  with  such 
humiliating  defeats  that  no  further 
attempts  were  made  until  the  fall  of 
1915.  By  that  time  the  spectacular 
success  of  the  Germans  in  Russia  and 
the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  make  any 
impression  upon  the  German  lines 
in  France  had  inclined  the  Balkan 
.states  toward  the  Central  Powers. 
Both  sides  made  generous  offers  of 
enemy  territory  to  Bulgaria,  Greece 
and  Rumania  and  both  had  hopes  up 
to  the  last  moment  of  winning  over 
one  or  all  of  them.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  show-down  it  turned  out  that 
Rumania  was  determined  to  remain 
neutral,  that  Bulgaria  would  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
that  Greece  was  divided.  King  Con- 
stantine,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the 
Kaiser,  was  pro-German  in  his  sym- 
pathies, but  Venizelos,  his  prime 
minister,  was  pro-Ally.  The  King 
won  the  political  battle  and  declared 
Greece  neutral,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  British  and  French  troop- 
from  using  Greek  territory  for  their 
military  and  naval  operations. 

The  Bulgarian  troops  entered  Ser- 
bia from  the  eastern  side  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Austrian  and  German 
troop-  entered  from  the  northern 
While  the  Teutons  took  Bel- 
grade, the  Old  capital  of  Serbia,  the 

ilgars  took  N'i.sh,  the  new  capital. 
The  Serbs,  caught  between  the  two 
an  nd   receiving   no  aid   from 

oui  ted  on  the  plain 

Of    Kohhovo,    where    the     Turks     had 

conquered  them  five  hundred  years 
before.  The  aged  King  Peter  e  leaped 
in  a  peasant'!  cart  and    uch  of  his 

troop--,  ai  were  not.  captured  or  killed 
took  refuge  in  Greece  and  Albania. 

kingdom  of  Montenegro 
•  'i  the  fate  of  the  allied  and  kin- 
dred Serbia.  The    uppo  edly  impreg 
ble    Mount,    [.oven,    which    dom 
the  B*        '    ttaro,  wan  taken 
trian     with    surprizing 
and   King   ' 1 U  hols     weni   into 

AId  rhich  fi/c  month 

th<  •  ad  been  let  u  i   po  ■ 

an  independent  nation  undei 


THE  PARTITION  OF  TURKEY 
Asiatic  Turkey  has  been  attacked  from  all  four  sides.  The  attempt  of  the  British  and  French  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  and  take  Constantinople  was  frustrated,  but  on  the  east  the  Russians 
have  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Armenia  as  well  as  overrun  northern  Persia.  The  British 
have  occupied  southern  Persia  and  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  declared  a  protectorate  over 
Egypt.  The  British  expedition  sent  up  the  Tigris  to  take  Bagdad  was  defeated  and  captured. 
Most  of  the  Arab  tribes  are  said  to  be  in  revolt  against  Ottoman   rule 


a  Prussian  prince,  is  now  divided 
among  her  neighbors.  The  Austrians 
are  in  possession  of  the  northern  part 
and  the  Bulgars  of  the  eastern;  the 
Italians  hold  Avlona  on  the  western 
coast  and  the  Greeks  have  seized  the 
Epirote  provinces  on  the  south. 

The  British  Government,  surprized 
and  chagrined  at  Bulgaria's  joining 
the  enemy,  thought  it  too  late  to  in- 
tervene in  the  Balkans,  but  General 
Joffre  ran  over  to  London,  and  by  his 
eloquence  and  earnestness  persuaded 
the  cabinet  to  join  with  him  in  +he 
rescue  of  Serbia.  But  by  the  time  the 
French  and  British  troops  got  there 
the  country  was  conquered,  so  they 
withdrew  to  Salonica  which  they 
have  ever  since  occupied  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment at  this  violation  of  neutrality. 
The  Allied  fleet  blockaded  the  Greek 
roast  and  so  forced  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment to  evacuate  the  Salonica  dis- 
trict and  finally  to  demobilize  the 
Greek   army.   The   Bulgars,   claiming 

the  same  privilege,  have  occupied 
Greek  territory  to  the  east  of  Sa- 
lonica. 

The  Balkan  campaign,  then,  has 
/one  altogether  againsl  the  Allies. 
The  Centra]  Powers  have  won  Bul- 

ria  as  an  ally  and  have  occupied 
Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Albania. 

i  HE  DARDANELLE     CAMPAIGN 

ftbnury  10,  1915— Briti»ii   warahipi  ihall  Turkic 
fort*. 

M*rr:h    18,    1915 — Threo     warnliip*     lout     in     Dtrdl 

mIImi    fUat    withdrawn, 
April   25,    1915— Au»trala«liin    troopi   landed    09   Oal- 

lipoli, 

AiiKHftt    *J.    1915 — Hnoonri     liiriihnu      nuirl"     at      HiivIii, 

Di  ■  •  19    i'ir,     i ,, .  idrawn  from  Oalll- 

poli, 

The  attempt  to  lone  the  Darda 
nellc    and  lake  r  on  itanl  inOple  was 
ill  advl  ted   and   ill  managed.  First  s 


fleet  of  British  and  French  warships, 
including  the  largest  battleship  ever 
constructed,  was  sent  out  to  accom- 
plish the  feat  alone.  After  a  month 
spent  in  bombarding  the  Turkish 
forts  guarding  the  strait  had  failed 
to  reduce  them,  the  fleet  rashly  en- 
tered the  Dardanelles,  where  two 
British  and  one  French  battleships 
were  promptly  sunk  by  floating 
mines. 

Then  it  was  decided  to  try  troops, 
but  a  month  was  spent  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  landing, 
and  by  that  time  the  Turks,  under 
German  engineers,  had  fortified  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula.  The  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps  was 
landed  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
peninsula,  called  for  that  reason  An- 
zac  Cove,  but  they  were  never  able 
to  fight  their  way  inland  far  enough 
to  reach  the  ridge  commanding  the 
strait.  Another  contingent  landed  at 
Suvla  Bay,  a  little  farther  up  the 
coast,  was  also  forced  to  keep  to  the 
shelter  of  the  beach.  Late  in  the  year 
the  enterprize  was  abandoned  and 
the  troops  withdrawn.  The  British 
losses  were  117,54!)  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.  There  were;  also  i)(),(>83 
hospital  cases  of  disease,  an  unusual 
feature  in  the  present  war. 

The  Dardanelles  campaign  accom- 
plished   nothing,   except,   perhaps,    to 

frustrate  a  Turkish  attack  upon 
Egypt. 

THE    MESOPOTAMIAN    CAMPAIGN 

Ifovnniliei',    HIM      HiiIihIi    I/iIui    Hiimiii,    hum  i     I.,  ml    <>l 

Parilan  Gull 

J.i  ii imi  i  v .    1011      Expedition    Mtarl.H     up    TlfTil. 

tfovomboi  Bfl    en1,       Brltlib    advanoi    ohaokad    %\ 
Otaalphon    in  mllai  balow   Bacdadi 

D i"  '   1     i'ir.       iii 1 1 mil    ,  ■  pi  ,h i ion    ratli 

Kui  1 1  Allium  and  i»  iiii'ii'  baalafad, 
April  B9i   loi'i  -    Brltlih    aspadltion    itirrandai 

K I  Aniara. 
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TERRITORIAL   GAINS 

The   end   of    the    second   year   of    the 

war  finds  the  belligerent  i>< 

wers  Itold- 

wig   the   following   territories   not   pre- 

vioitslij    included   among    th 

eir   posses- 

sion.s: 

Area 

Normal 

Square  miles 

Population 

Great    Britain.  .2,510,000 

22,000,000 

Russia    412,000 

5,350,000 

Germany   127,000 

29,000,000 

France 112,600 

1,800,000 

Austria    31,500 

3.400,000 

Bulgaria    17.000 

U.^70.000 

Early  in  the  war  the  British  took 
possession  of  the  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish territory  about  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  1915  expeditions  were  sent  up 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 
The  Tigris  expedition  had  almost 
reached  Bagdad  when  it  encountered 
a  superior  force  of  Turks  and  was 
forced  to  withdraw  a  hundred  miles 
down-stream.  Here  it  was  caught  in 
a  bend  in  the  river  at  Kut-el-Amara 
and  was  so  closely  invested  that  only 
aeroplanes  could  reach  it.  After  hold- 
ing out  for  nearly  five  months,  the 
expedition,  consisting  then  of  only 
10,000  British  and  Indian  troops, 
surrendered  to  the  Turks. 

The  failure  of  the  Mesopotamian 
campaign,  tho  it  involved  insignifi- 
cant numbers  compared  with  the 
European  operations,  ha.d  a  serious 
effect  upon  British  prestige  in  the 
East. 

THE  CAUCASIAN  CAMPAIGN 

February  15.    1916 — Kussians    take   Erzerum. 
Apr.l   18.   1916 — Russ.ans   take  Trebizond. 
July  26.   1916 — Busnans  take  Erzingan. 

The  only  definite  success  outside 
of  Africa  so  far  achieved  by  any  of 
the  nine  Allies  is  the  Russian  con- 
quest of  Armenia.  The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  transferred  to  the  Cau- 
casus, began  from  there  the  invasion 
of  Turkey  before  the  winter  was 
over.  The  opposition  was  feeble  and 
the  fortresses  of  Krzerum  and  Trebi- 
zond, renowned  from  old  for  their 
ability  to  stand  a  siege,  surrendered 
as  soon  as  they  were  reached.  But 
the  Russian  occupation  of  this  region 
was  not  goon  enough  to  save  the  Ar- 

nians.   The   Turks,    knowing   that 

Armenians  would   welcome  the 

advance  of  the  Russians,  determined 

upon   their   removal,  and   during  the 

winter  a  million  or  mon-  Armenians, 

nd  Grei  red 

or  deported.  Northern  Persia,  which, 

ording     to     th*     Anglo-Russian 

■ '-'rri'-nt.    of     1907,    w;  /''I 

of  influence/' 

ed    under    Russian   COB 

d  the  ■  of  the 

i'<-r  Ian  aided   by   the 

< ,<r  nd  Tui 

Unless,  then,  the   r< 

nullified  in  Europ 


Russian  Empire  will  incorporate 
northern  Persia  and  northeastern 
Turkey. 

THE  AFRICAN   CAMPAIGN 

August  26,  1914 — Br.t.sh  and  French  conquer  To- 
goland. 

July  a.  1»15 — General  Botha  of  Union  of  Soutli 
At'r.ca   conquers   German    Southwest   Africa. 

February  18.  1»16  —  Br.t.sh  and  French  conquer 
Kameran. 

March  9.  1916 — General  Smuts  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  enters  upon  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
man Eist  Afr.ca. 

The  German  colonies  in  Africa 
have  an  area  more  than  four  times 
that  of  the  Fatherland,  but  there 
probably  were  not  more  than  25,000 
Germans  in  them  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Cut  off  from  Germany, 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  out- 
side world  by  the  British  command 
of  the  coast,  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  succumb.  The  only  won- 
der is  that  these  four  isolated  groups 
should  be  able  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
they  have  against  enemies  on  every 
side.  Two  of  the  colonies,  Togo  and 
Kamerun,  were  cleaned  up  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  troops.  The  other 
two  were  left  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  Boer  generals,  Botha 
and  Smuts,  who  sixteen  years  ago 
were  fighting  against  the  British, 
undertook  to  annex  German  South- 
west Africa  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  job  was  so  well  done  that  Gen- 
eral Smuts  was  set  at  the  same  task 
in  German  East  Africa.  The  region 
about  Mount  Kilimanjaro  is  already 
in  his  possession,  and  with  Belgians 
invading  the  colony  from  the  west 
and  Portuguese  from  the  south,  the 
handful  of  Germans  in  the  interior 
cannot  be  expected  to  resist  much 
longer. 

With  their  capitulation  will  vanish 
the  colonial  empire  that  the  German 
Government  has  labored  ever  since 
1884  to  construct. 

THE  WAR  ON  THE  SEA 

August  5.   1914 — Beatty   sinks   three   German   cruis- 
ers  in   the   b.jht   or    Helgoland. 
November  1,   1914 — Cradock's  squadron  defeated  off 

Coronet,    Ch  li,    by    Von    Sp  it's    squadron. 
December   8,    1914 — Sturdee     destroys     Von     Spee's 

squadron    ncr   Falkland    Islands. 
January    24,     1915 — German     squadron    defeated    at 

Dogger    B»n    . 

.  -Germans    declare    a     war-zone 

about   British    Ztlee. 
March      11,      1915 — Br  t  sli     Ord'-r-in-Council     estab- 
•  rdon     control     shutting    off    all    goods 

tcoing    to   or    from    Germany. 
Mi,     /     ill'. —    I.    i  tan  a'     sink. 
May  4     1918 — Germany    agrees    not    to    link    liners 

w  thout    warn  BJ 
May    81,     1918 — Greatest    naval    battle    of    history 

fottfl  '     ..')     J  ,.■-,,,  | 
5.     1918 — "Hampslnr."    sunk    with     K 

on   '. 

M      1916 — England    i.-noiiricoi    the    Declaration 

oi    London, 

The  story   of   the   war  on   the   sea 

may  be  summed   up  in   fetv  words: 
After  two    eai    thi   British  suprem 
remains  un  haken.  The  German 

lubmarines      have      inflicted      heavy 

lo    <•    upon  the  naval  and  m<  rcanl  lie 

hipping    Of    the    Allies.    A     few    SOS 

rovers  like  the  "Emden"  and  the 
"Mowe"  have  been  for  a  time  al 
Ian"-    i  he  submarine  "Deutschland," 


THE   DAILl    COST 

The  leading  belligerents  are  note 
spending  money  at  the  following  rates 
per  diem : 

Great    Britain    $30,000,000 

Germany    22,000,000 

Franct     15,500,000 

Russia    16,000,000 

Austria  12  000,000 

Italy    8,000,000 

Turkey    1,500,000 

Bulgaria    1,500,000 

Belgium    1,500,000 

Total    $108,000,000 


loaded  with  dyes,  appeared  at  Balti- 
more. But  German  shipping  has  been 
virtually  shut  off  from  the  sea,  and 
German  commerce  by  any  channel 
has  been  cut  down  almost  to  extinc- 
tion. Without  declaring  a  blockade, 
because,  as  Premier  Asquith  said, 
"the  government  are  not  going  to  al- 
low their  efforts  to  be  strangled  in  a 
network  of  judicial  niceties,"  the 
British  Government  inspects  the  car- 
go and  mails  of  all  ships  bound  for 
European  ports,  whatever  their  flag 
or  destination,  and  no  goods  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  if  suspected  of  being 
intended  for  Germany.  The  United 
States,  in  maintenance  of  its  historic 
principle  that  "free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  has  protested  against  the 
illegality  and  stringency  of  the 
British  procedure,  but  without  avail. 

The  sinking  of  passenger  vessels 
like  the  "Lusitania"  aroused  such  in- 
dignation in  neutral  countries  that 
the  party  in  Germany  which  was  op- 
posed to  such  tactics  secured  the 
ascendency,  and  the  United  States 
was  assured  that  the  German  subma- 
rines would  not  in  the  future  attack 
unarmed  merchantmen  without  fair 
warning.  But  this  promise  was 
made  upon  the  condition  that  Eng- 
land's blockade  practises  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  international 
law,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  subma- 
rine raids  may  be  resumed  at  any 
time  that  Germany  is  willing  to  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  the  United 
States. 

The  dreadnoughts  and  battle- 
cruisers  of  the  two  fleets  came  into 
conflict  for  the  first  time  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Skagerrak  and  off  the 
coast  of  Jutland  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  of  May.  The  result  is  in- 
decisive from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
val power.  The  British  losses  were 
about  twice  those  nf  the  Germans, 
but  since  the  British  navy  is  about 
twice  as  strong,  the  ratio  is  no1  ma 
terially  changed. 

'  HAN0ES  IN  THE  MAP 

Publishers     of    geographies    are 
holding  back  on  new  editions  because 
it   Is  anticipated  thai   there  will 
many  alterations  to  be  made  In  na 
tlonal   boundaries  however  the  v 
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ma]  turn  out.  A  map  tit'  the  world 
made  now  would  show  that  Bince 
igust,  191  i,  an  area  almost  equal 
to  tlit-  whole  of  Europe  has  chani 
hands  at  least  temporarily.  On  page 
l'1"'  we  summarize  the  chief  ft' 
these  changes.  The  figures  given 
act-,  ut'  course,  only  approximate  for 
the  area  actually  held  bj  the  armies 
is  nut  definitely  determinable  ami 
the  population  is  still  mure  uncer- 
tain because  millions  of  people  who 
were  in  the  war  zones  have  fled  to 
other  countries  or  else  have  perished 

by     war,     massacre,     privation     and 

plague. 

From  the  table  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils  has  gone 
to  Great  Britain.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Japanese  and  Australians  she 
took  possession  of  all  of  the  German 
islands  in  the  Pacific  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  French  and  Boers 
she  has  conquered  all  of  the  German- 
colonies  in  Africa  except  German 
East  Africa,  of  which  the  central 
portion  is  still  unsubdued.  In  the 
conquest  of  Togo  and  Kamerun, 
French  and  British  troops  cooperated, 
so  I  have  calculated  these  colonies 
as  divided  equally  between  the  two 
powers  altho  it  is  quite  likely  that 
France  will  be  given  a  much  larger 
share  in  the  final  settlement.  Egypt, 
Sudan  and  Cyprus,  which  before  the 
war  belonged  nominally  to  Turkey, 
altho  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  England,  are  now  listed  as 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
southern  half  of  Persia  has  now  vir- 
tually passed  under  British  rule,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  part  of  Arabia. 
The  troops  that  were  sent  up  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  control 
of  the  vilayet  of  Busra. 

To  the  French  I  have  tentatively 
assigned  half  of  the  German  colonies 
of  Togo  and  Kamerun.  In  Alsace  the 
French  still  hold  a  strip  a  few  miles 
wide  and  about  forty-five  miles 
long  on  the  German  side  of  the 
border. 

Germany  has  Luxemburg,  nearly 
all  of  Belgium  and  a  large  slice  of 
France.  On  the  Russian  side  the 
German  troops  are  in  possession  of 
all  Poland,  almost  all  of  Courland 
and  a  large  part  of  the  governments 
of  Vilna,  Kovno,  Grodno  and  Volhy- 
nia. 

Austrian,   Bulgarian   and  German 
troops    joined    in    the    Balkan    cam- 
paign.   How  the  territory   gained   in 
it  will  be  divided  no  man  knows.  The 
figures    given    in    the    accompanying 
table   are   based    upon   the   assump- 
tion that   Austria  for  the  present   ha 8 
sion    of   the    northern    half    of 
a   ami   Albania   and  the   whole 
of    Montenegro,    and    that    Bulgari 
th"  balance  of  Serbia 
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PAYING    FOR    IT 

According  to  David  Lloyd  George 
the  war  will  be  won  by  "silver  bul- 
lets." Since  England  is  the  country 
with  the  greatest  store  of  this  sort 
of  ammunition  her  part  in  the  bur- 
den of  war  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant as  the  months  drag  on.  Par- 
liament has  just  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide $2,550,000,000  more,  making  a 
total  of  $14,160,000,000  appropriated 
during  the  past  two  years.  These 
credits  have  been  granted  without 
opposition  and  almost  without  debate 
and  the  government  has  not  been  re- 
quired even  to  specify  the  various 
uses  for  which  the  money  was  to  be 
applied.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  any  government  had 
such  enormous  sums  placed  at  its 
disposal  without  restriction. 

It  must  not  be  hastily  assumed 
that  these  billions  spent  are  alto- 
gether wasted.  In  the  first  place  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  of  England's 
expenditure  consists  of  money  ad- 
vanced to  her  allies  and  her  oversea 
dominions.  These  are  loans  which 
presumably  will  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest unless  the  Allies  are  ruined. 

Then,  too,  the  appropriations  of 
Parliament  include  all  of  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  government, 
now  higher  than  usual  because  the 
government  has  taken  on  more  func- 
tions.  The  ordinary   expenditure   of 
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the  British  Governmenl   before  the 

war  was  aboul  one  billion  dollars.  Of 
this  some  $880,000,000  a  year  went 
for  army  and  navy  and  of  course 
were  "wasted"  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  larger  sums  now  spent  for  the 
purpose.  But  altho  soldiering  in 
peace  or  war  must  be  classed  among 
the  unproductive  occupations  and  the 
money  expended  for  explosives  is 
ipeedily  consumed  either  fruitlessly 
or  in  the  destruction  of  lives  and 
property,  yet  we  must  avoid  the  com- 
mon fallacy  of  regarding  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  belligerent  govern- 
ments as  so  much  wealth  lost  to  the 
world,  in  excess  of  the  normal  con- 
sumption of  peaceful  times.  In  large 
part  it  represents  a  transfer  of  ex- 
penditure from  individuals  to  the 
government.  It  means,  for  instance, 
that  there  are  some  two  million 
young  Englishmen  in  France  sup- 
ported by  the  government  who 
formerly  had  to  "support  them- 
selves." Most  of  them  are  being  sup- 
ported more  expensively  than  ever 
before  and  in  so  far  as  this  means 
better  food,  clothing  and  sanitary 
care  it  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Altho 
they  are  from  an  economic  stand- 
point to  be  considered  as  idle,  yet 
this  also  is  not  an  unprecedented 
strain  upon  the  community.  In  1908, 
according  to  Kier  Hardie,  labor  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  there  were  2.- 
250,000  men  out  of  work  in  England 
and  Scotland,  three-fourths  of  them 
skilled  artizans.  Now  there  are  more 
people  working  and  they  are  work- 
ing harder  than  ever  before.  Un- 
employment is  wiped  out  and  wages 
in  some  industries  more  than  doubled. 
The  cost  of  living  has  risen  but  not 
so  much  as  the  wage  rate.  In  many 
cases  the  allowance  made  for  the 
government  to  the  wife  of  a  soldier, 
tho  it  seems  meager  to  us,  is  more 
than  she  has  had  before  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  including  the  hus- 
band. This  accounts  for  the  curious 
fact  that  the  poorer  classes  are 
spending  money  more  lavishly  than 
formerly.  Imitation  jewelry  is  in 
great  demand  and  all  sorts  o(  cheap 
amusements  art'  extensively  patron- 
ized. The  consumption  o(  alcoholic 
liquor  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
risen  to  the  unprecedented  high!  of 
$900,000,000  a  year,  a  hundred  mil- 
lion moii"  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  o(  the  men  are  in 
the  army  where  they  gel  on!\  then- 
ration    of    rum.    So    far    it    is   chiefly 

the  wealth}  and  well  to  do  who  h 
begun  the  practise  o(  economy   and 

this  under  compulsion  since  the  bur 
del.     of     increased     taxation     has     || 
main    cases  cut   their   income  in  t  W 
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Your  Summers  Go  Better 

thanks    to  the    soda  fountain — soda 
fountains  are   better,   thanks  to 


cca\ 


— the  dnnh  that  made  the  soda  fountain  a 
national  institution.  That's  because  it  gave 
them  a  useful,  'wholesome,  delicious  and 
refreshing  beverage  to  serve. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames  encourage   substitution. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co..    Atlanta.  Ga. 


Send  for 
free  booklet, 
"The  Romance 
of  Coca-Cola. ' 


SCHOOL    INFORMATION 
FREE 


:s  of  all  Boarding  Schools  lor  camps)  in 
Expert  Advice  tree.    Wantfor  girls 
Maintained  for  all  Schools.     American  Schools'  Associa- 
tion,   1011    Times   Building.   New    York   or    1516 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


I'    S.      . 
Maintained  for  all  S 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.   handbook — it's  FREE.       Horn 

For  h   hi.   in  ii.  Dgi  ind  well >pald  posi« 

tiona      Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  a  three  years  course  of  training,  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  ol  the  State  el  Ne* 
York)  on  I  ted  with  ■  hospital  ol  nearly  two 

thouaand  heds,  which  v:ivcs*  amph    opportunity  tot 

a  bioad,  general  tiaining. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  i»  rami  rom  the  hospi- 

tal, i»  homelike  and  ideally  loco 

Requirements:  Al  least  one  -  u  ol  high  sehool 
or  equivalent.      Ace  limit      IN   10     '  '    » ears. 

HO  00,    91  !  i'1'     m  i    113  on    ,., , 
n  i ... .  t  h  i  I  hi    I  nc  i    ■  Ii    i  ear  I  s 

information    address   Sup.  i  ml,  n.lrnl,    Ml    S   AGNES  S.    WARD 


SHAW   DISCOVERS 
CHRISTIANITY 

Bernard  Shaw's  latest  volume  of 
plays  and  prefaces,  Androcles  and  the 
1,11)1/,  Overruled,  Pygmalion,  marks  a 
very  interesting  stage  in  his  intellectual 
development.  He  has  at  last  discovered 
the  existence  of  Christianity,  and  been 
so  struck  by  it  that  he  wrote  an  excel- 
lent play  and  a  preface  of  115  pages  to 
tell  us  what  he  thought  about  it  all. 
Androcles  and  the  Lion  is  a  sympathetic 
comedy  of  the  Christian  martyr.  The 
play  is  full  of  Shaw's  merriest  laughter, 
but  no  one  who  has  read  or  seen  it  can 
fail  to  note  that  he  is  laughing  with 
the  Christians  rather  than  at  them.  It 
is  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  mob  that 
are  made  to  look  the  fool;  not  Lavinia 
who  outfaces  death  and  laughs  it  down, 
not  Androcles  who  is  shamefully  bul- 
lied by  his  wife  but  has  no  fear  of  lions, 
not  Ferrovius  who  slays  six  gladiators 
in  a  moment  of  moral  weakness  and  is 
made  a  member  of  the  Pretorian  Guard. 
In  the  submission  of  Ferrovius  to  the 
cult  of  Mars  on  the  ground  that  force 
still  rules  the  world  and  "the  Christian 
God  is  not  yet,"  Shaw  tells  us  that  he 
has  exprest  the  antagonism  between  the 
Christian  ideal  and  the  conduct  of 
the  nations  of  Christendom  which  still, 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  organized 
church,  settle  their  destinies  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

In  the  long  theological  essay  which 
precedes  this  play  Shaw  discusses  the 
value  and  meaning  of  Christianity.  He 
concludes  that  Jesus  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  and  that 
his  principles  of  human  brotherhood, 
communism,  repudiation  of  revenge  and 
rejection  of  private  interests  in  the 
service  of  God  (whom  Mr.  Shaw  will 
persist  in  making  a  hyphenated  deity, 
the  Life-Force)  would  redeem  society 
if  there  were  any  serious  attempt  to  put 
them  into  practise.  But  the  Christian 
Church,  he  insists,  immediately  wan- 
dered from  the  ideals  of  Jesus  as  t. 
and  as  far  as  it  could  ami  erected  in 
His  name  an  elaborate  metaphysics  ol 
original  sin,  the  atonement,  salvation 
by  orthodoxy,  and  essential  sacraments. 

Paul     was     largely     to     blame.     "The 

conversion  of  Paul  was  wo  conversion 
.it  all;  it  was  Paul  who  converted  the 
religion  that  had  raised  one  man  above 
sin  and  death  into  a  religion  that  delh 

ered  millions  of  men  so  completely  into 
their  dominion   that    their  own  common 

nature  became  i  horror  to  them,  and 

the   religious  life  became  a  denial  o( 

life."  \\\   are    orrj  critic  n ho 
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points  of  Paul's  character  and  teaching-: 
his  unfailing  dignity  and  tact;  the  ur- 
banity with  which  he  faced  dignitaries 
while  in  chains  and  seemed  the  greater 
for  them;  his  patriotism  ("I  am  a  citi- 
zen of  no  mean  city")  and  civic  sense; 
the  faith  that  never  faltered  and  the 
courage  that  never  broke;  the  good 
common  sense  of  most  of  his  practical 
regulations  for  the  early  church;  the 
mingled  fervor  and  philosophical  grasp 
which  have  made  his  epistles  the  model 
textbooks  of  theologians  from  that  time 
to  this.  Shaw's  failure  to  appreciate 
Paul  is  unfortunately  but  typical  of  his 
failure  to  understand  the  worth  of  the 
organized  Christian  Church  and  the 
great  work  it  has  done  in  the  world. 
If  it  has  rarely  been  what  its  Founder 
would  have  wished,  it  is  not  wholly  the 
Church  of  Barabbas  that  Shaw  would 
make  it  out. 

Overruled  is  one  of  Shaw's  farce- 
comedies  of  sex  relationship,  adding 
little  to  what  he  has  often  said  before. 
Pygmalion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  play 
of  importance.  Shaw  takes  the  driest 
of  earthly  topics,  phonetics,  and  turns 
it  into  an  interesting  human  play;  quite 
as  remarkable  a  feat  as  the  subject  of 
the  plot,  the  transformation  of  a  flower 
girl  into  a  society  lady,  by  cultivating 
her  pronunciation.  The  author  becomes 
so  enamored  of  the  creations  of  his 
hand  that  he  supplements  the  play  by 
a  very  long  prose  narrative  which  de- 
tails the  future  career  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  has  never  been  done  before  in  lit- 
erature, at  least  on  such  an  elaborate 
scale.  People  are  fond  of  looking  at  the 
last  pages  of  books;  why  not  extend 
Mr.  Shaw's  idea  to  serial  stories  and 
publish  in  each  number  not  the  con- 
ventional summary  of  previous  instal- 
ments, but  an  abstract  of  the  subse- 
nt  instalments?  This  would  destroy 
forever  the  torment  of  Tantalus  which 
has  hitherto  afflicted  all  readers  of  the 
serial-story  magazines. 

Androel**  nvl  the  Lion,  Overruled,  Pygmalion, 

by  (',•■>, ryi-   Bernard    Shaw.    Brentano.    il.~,<>. 
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AN  INSTITUTION. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates 
and  sensitized  papers,  first  in  the  manufacture  of  films,  a 
leader  in  the  manufacture  of  cameras,  the  Kodak  organiza- 
tion, has  for  thirty-five  years,  been  in  the  forefront  of  photo- 
graphic progress.  Just  as  its  transparent  film,  (first  made  for 
the  Kodak)  made  the  motion  picture  possible,  so  has  its 
work  in  the  perfection  of  its  products  for  the  professional 
photographer,  for  the  X-Ray  specialist  and  for  the  scientist, 
broadened  its  usefulness. 

The  great  volume  of  its  world-wide  business  enables  it  to 
mobilize,  for  the  further  improvement  of  photography,  the 
most  efficient  men  in  the  photographic  world,  enables  it  to 
maintain  a  Research  Laboratory  that  is  not  only  solving  the 
problems  of  to-day  but  the  problems  of  to-morrow,  regardless 
of  present  profit.  Yet  this  laboratory  is  by  no  means  a  house 
of  mere  theory.  It  provides  not  only  for  experiment,  but  is 
in  itself  a  small  factory  wherein  practical  tests  are  made  daily 
under  actual  manufacturing  conditions. 

With  its  experience-acquired  ability,  its  courage  to  cast 
aside  mere  talking-point-improvements  and  exploit  only  those 
things  that  mean  the  betterment  of  photography,  with  intelli- 
gently guided  employees  in  whom  honest  workmanship  has 
become  a  habit,  the  Eastman  organization  is  something  more 
than  a  great  industry — it  is  an  institution. 

//  it  isn't  an  Eastman^  it  is//'/  ,,  Kodak, 

EASTMAN    KODAK    CO.,  Ro<  in     i  i  R,  N.  V.,  Ths  Kodak  City 
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Stop    Eating    Foods 
That    Poison! 

Why  Wrong   Eating   is   Responsible  for  More   Sickness    than  Any 
Other  Cause.     How  Right  Eating  Removes  the  Cause  of  Sickness. 

By  Arthur  True  Buswell,  M.  D. 


LuGtNE  Christian 


Not  long  :i{,'o  I  had  a 
talk  with  Eugene  Chris- 
tian, the  noted  food 
scientist,  and  he  told  me 
ol  smut'  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  treatment  of 
disease  through  food.  In- 
cidentally Eugene  Chris- 
tian has  personally  treat- 
ed over  23,000  people  for 
almost  every  non-organic 
ailment  known  with  al- 
most unvaried  success. 
An  enviable  record  when  one  considers  that 

people  nearly  always  go  to  him  after  every 
other  known  method  has  failed. 

One  case  which  interested  mo  greatly 
was    that   Of  a   young   business   man   whose 

efficiency  had  been  practically  wrecked 
through  Stomach  acidity,  fermentation  and 
constipation  resulting  in  physical  sluggish- 
ness which  was  naturally  reflected  iu  his 
ability  to  use  his  mind.  He  was  twenty 
pounds  underweight  wheu  he  first  went  to 
see  Christian  and  was  so  nervous  he 
couldn't  sleep.  Stomach  and  intestinal 
gases  were  so  severe  that  they  caused  ir- 
regular heart  action  and  often  fits  of  great 
mental  depression.  As  Christian  describes 
it  he  was  not  50  per  cent  efficient  either 
mentally  or  physically.  Yet  in  a  few  days, 
by  following  Christian's  suggestions  as  to 
food,  his  constipation  had  completely  gone 
although  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  large  daily  doses  of  a  strong 
cathartic.  In  five  weeks  every  abnormal 
symptom  had  disappeared — his  weight  hav- 
ing increased  0  lbs.  In  addition  to  this 
he  acquired  a  store  of  physical  and  mental 
energy  so  great  in  comparison  with  his 
former  self  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  same  man. 

•  Another  instance  of  what  proper  food 
combinations  can  do  was  that  of  a  man 
one  hundred  pounds  overweight  whose  only 
other  discomfort  was  rheumatism.  This 
man's  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  eating. 
Though  convinced  of  the  necessity,  he  hesi- 
tated for  months  to  go  under  treatment 
believing  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table.  He  finally,  however, 
decided  to  try  it  out.  Not  only  did  he 
begin  losing  weight  at  once,  quickly  re- 
gainingjiis  normal  figure,  all  signs  of  rheu- 
matism disappearing,  but  he  found  the  new 
diet  far  more  delicious  to  the  taste  and 
afforded  a  much  keener  quality  of  enjoy- 
ment than  his  old  method  of  eating  and 
wrote  Christian  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case 
that  Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a 
multi-millionaire — a  man  TO  years  old  who 
had  been  traveling  with  his  doctor  for  sev- 
eral years  in  a  search  for  health.  lie  was 
extremely  emaciated,  had  chronic  constipa- 
tion, lumbago  and  rheumatism.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  had  suffered  with  stomach 
and  intestinal  trouble  which  in  reality  was 
BUperaddUOUS  secretions  in  the  stomach. 
The  first  menus  given  him  were  designed  to 


remove   the  causes  of  acidity,   which   was 

accomplished  in  about  thirty  days.  Ami 
after  this  was  done  he  seemed  to  undergo 
a  complete  rejuvenation.  His  eyesight, 
hearing,  taste  ami  all  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties   became    keener    ami    more    alert.       lie 

had   bad   no  organic  trouble-    but    he  was 

starving    to    death    from    malnutrition    ami 

decomposition — all    caused    by    the    wrong 

selection  and  combination  of  foods.  After 
six  months'  treatment  this  man  was  as 
well  and  strong  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right 
eating  I  have  simply  chosen  at  random 
from  perhaps  a  dozen  Eugene  Christian 
told  me  of,  every  one  of  which  was  fully 
as  interesting  and  they  applied  to  as  many 
different  ailments.  Surely  this  man  Chris- 
tian is  doing  a  great  work. 

I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich 
men  ami  women  have  been  so  pleased  with 
what  he  has  done  for  them  that  they  have 
sent  him  checks  for  $500  or  $1000  "in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  of  the  bill  when  pay- 
ing him. 

Food  is  the  fuel  of  the  human  system, 
yet  some  of  the  combinations  of  food  we 
put  into  our  systems  are  as  dangerous  as 
dynamite,  soggy  wood  and  a  little  coal 
would  be  in  a  furnace — and  just  about  as 
effective.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  man  today  is  but  .">!)  years — and 
that  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver  and  kid- 
neys have  increased  103  per  cent  during 
the  past  few  years  ! 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  unable  to  handle  personally 
that  he  has  written  a  little  course  of  lessons 
which  tells  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for  health, 
strength  and  efficiency.  This  course  is  published 
by  The  Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner, 
curative  as  well  as  corrective,  covering  every 
condition  of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy 
to  old  age  and  for  all  occupations,  climates  and 
seasons,  including  special  summer  menus  which 
enable  you  to  withstand  the  heat  and  retain 
winter's    rigor. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation 
based  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the  au- 
thor's many  years  of  practice  although  technical 
terms  have  been  avoided.  Every  point  is  ex- 
plained so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
misunderstanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as  though 
you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  great  food 
specialist  because  every  possible  point  is  so 
thoroughly  covered  that  you  can  scarcely  think 
of  a  question  which  isn't  answered.  You  can 
start  eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce 
the  increased  physical  and  mental  energy  you 
are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  lessons  and 
you  will  find  that  you  secure  results  with  the 
first   meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  Little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  simply  write  The 
rective  Eating  Society,  Department  48,  180 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enclose  any  money  with  your  request. 
Merely  ask  them  to  sentl  the  lessens  on  five  days* 
trial  with  the  understanding  that  veu  will  either 

return   them   within   that   time  or   remit    $8.00.  the 
small    fee   Baked. 


Please  clip  out  ■and  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  us  this  is 
a  copy  of  the  official  blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 

Department  48,   460  Fourth   Ave.,   New  York  City 

Ymi  nay  lend  dm  prepaid  ■  nop]   of  Corrective   Bating   In   84    Lauras,    I  will  either  renal  1 
them   i"  jrou    vlthin   Ave  da        ifter   receipt   or  lend   you  18,00, 
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the  heroic  in  an  heroic  way,  and  the 
poems  on  The  Hague,  Rhcims,  Edith 
t'avcll,  ami  the  "Lusitania"  tragedy 
ring  true.  By  far  the  most  spirited 
poem  is  the  robust  and  gallant  ode  to 
Embattled  France,  first  published  in 
The  Independent,  ending  with  this 
Envoi  to  the  Republic,  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  print  again: 
"When  Peace  and  Toil  shall  guard  thy 
soil  in  all  its  ancient  girth, 
And   Freedom,  by   thy   fortitude,  has 

found  a  mewer  birth, 
We  still  shall  cry,  'My   France,  Our 
France,     the      France     of     all     the 
Earth!" 

Neither  poet  grapples  fiercely  with 
social  problems;  neither  strips  life  of 
all  its  sham;  neither  gives  us  merciless 
realism.  Now  this  may  be  either  praise 
or  blame — according  to  your  conception 
of  poetry. 

April  Airs,  by  Bliss  Carman.  Boston.  Small 
Maynard.  $1.  Poems  of  War  and  Peace,  by 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson.  Bobbs-Merrill.  $1. 

SOUTHERN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Out  of  the  host  of  writers  who  have 
written  more  or  less  comprehensively 
of  South  America,  there  are  few  who 
stand  out  with  such  distinction  and 
merit  as  Father  Zahm.  Added  to  his 
scientific  training  his  is  the  true  gift 
of  narrative,  and  many  little  anecdotes 
carry  the  reader  with  interest  thru  his 
somewhat  lengthy  book.  Companion  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  South  Ameri- 
can expedition,  Father  Zahm  had  every 
advantage  for  seeing  the  country, 
and  his  former  travels  (beginning 
thirty-three  years  before)  had  pre- 
pared him  to  choose  important  and  dis- 
miss trifling  knowledge. 

He  has  a  solid  admiration  for  our 
South  American  neighbors  and  their 
past  history,  beginning  with  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  and  his  astounding 
proclamation  as  discoverer  of  the  Pa- 
cific, which  exprest  not  the  vainglorious 
words  of  the  individual,  but  rather  the 
promise  of  power  and  the  supremacy 
of  an  empire. 

If  the  extraordinary  display  of  hos- 
pitality offered  to  the  party  did  not 
tinge  Father  Zahm's  views  of  the  cus- 
toms and  temper  of  the  race,  it  would 
be  remarkable.  The  one  word  of  criti- 
cism we  would  make  bears  on  this  point. 
To  ordinary  travelers  or  foreign  resi- 
dents in  South  American  republics,  the 
natives  are  incomprehensible  and  often 
frankly  unfriendly,  and  one  does  not 
ordinarily  come  in  contact  with  the  s>> 
ciety  which  has  been  influenced  by 
travel  and  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tionalities. Aside  from  this.  Through 
South  'America's  Southland  is  a  hook 

of   extraordinary    interest    by    one     who 
knows  his  subject   thoroly. 

J.  A.   Hammerton'a   Real  Argentvi 
is  refreshing  in  its  Freedom  from  the 
fulsome  [uaisc  that  tills  three  quarters 

of   the    literature   written    WJ    the    South 

American  continent*   it  chronicles  lift 
in  this  remarkable  republic  as  the 
dinar?  man,  tree  from  official  tutela 

will  tim!  it  ami  shout. I  he  I  tad  bj    •> 

prospective  traveler  to  rid  hii  mind 

the  often   mischievous  induce.  |  WTtt 

w  ho  ha\  e  seen  only  w  hat  is  <'  il 
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ing  and  who  really  know  nothing  of  the 
true  conditions  or  people.  Mr.  Hammer- 
ton  has  chronicled  his  impressions  after 
a  year's  residence  away  from  the  co'" 
try,  so  as  to  enter  only  settled  judg 
ments.  Statistics  are  left  to  other  writ- 
ers, since  they  prove  "merely  whatever 
the  writer  most  wishes  to  establish." 
Under  his  impressions  there  is  often  a 
shrewd  commonsense  which  will  make 
the  reader  grasp  at  once  the  impossi- 
bility of  knowing  or  becoming  familiar 
with  a  race  actually  molded  not  in 
European  ideals,  but  in  archaic  tradi- 
tions and  Moorish  notions. 

The  author  agrees  with  that  incom- 
parable raconteur  and  voyager,  Mons. 
Huret,  that  this  country  of  many  shams 
is  decidedly  hard  to  "get  into  to  under- 
stand." In  judging  Buenos  Aires  other 
great  cities  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
in  judging  the  country  as  a  whole,  its 
deceptions  should  be  unveiled  at  the 
same  time  that  its  truly  commendable 
qualities  are  praised. 

Through  South  America's  Southland,  by  J.  A. 
Zahm.  Appleton.  S3. 50.  The  Real  Argentine, 
by   J.    A.    Hammeiton.    Dodd,   Mead.    $2.50. 

MOHAMMEDANISM  TODAY 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  entirely  follow 
Dr.  Zwemer  in  his  evidently  sincere 
work,  Mohammed  or  Christ,  because  he 
does  not  seem  to  emphasize  sufficiently 
the  essential  difference  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam.  While  Christianity  is 
of  the  spirit  with  spiritual  reward 
promised  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  be- 
liever, Mohammedanism  is,  for  the  most 
part,  under  Allah,  a  higher  code  of  ma- 
terialism reinforced  by  a  democratic 
militant  faith.  Every  Mohammedan 
convert  becomes  socially  the  equal  of 
his  fellow,  so  far  as  any  advancement 
here  or  hereafter  is  concerned.  If,  there- 
fore, Mohammedanism  is  to  be  won  by 
Christianity,  it  will  be  by  its  spiritual 
appeal. 

Not  that  one  would  question  Dr. 
Zwemer's  spiritual  conviction,  but  in 
his  very  earnestness  to  further  it,  he 
now  and  then  appears  to  take  in  hand 
the  forceful  weapon  of  the  enemy.  That 
places  him  in  danger  of  a  challenge  out 
of  the  New  Testament  by  some  learned 
Mohammedan.  His  disclosure  of  the  vi- 
tality of  modern  Islam,  however,  should 
stir  those  of  his  religious  principles  to 
renewed  missionary  effort. 

Mohammedanism,  by  C.  Snouclc  Hur- 
gronje,  is  doubtlesi  not  intended  to  be  a 
comprehensive  study  of  [slam.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  a  tonishing  that  the 
author  nowhere  mention!  the  enlight- 
i  rid   tolerant  influence  of   Akbar 

upon    Mohammed  an    thought     III     India, 

and   overlook*   the   former   position   of 
Herat  in  Afghani 

of  Mohammedan  cull  d  I  her 

does  he  touch  upon  the  orthodox  influ- 

literature,    when 
Oms  r  en  in  the  I  Si  I  the 

appreciation  b  d  gpon  him  in  the 

West.  VVV,  t.h-  epi    Pr< 

II  •  '■■>,   volume  to   be   chiefly   the 

Arabian    conception    arui    development 

in  //hi'h  field  the 
■ 
■  the  rel  pects. 

Mnhammni  I,     by    I        '      Z 
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The  Highest  Choice 

DO  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  "price"  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  threescore  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write     for     illustrated     literature      about      the 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  ©   SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 
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Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

n   ed    nowaday!    I<y    every    modern 

up-to-date  buiim  mar  ;  they  bi  ing 
yon  in  <  on  tan  I  i '  mk  h  with  all  public 
and  private  wani  ,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bi  .ii  ing  upon  any  line  of  bu  i 
1 1  ad  foi  out  iih  <  ribei  i  all 
the  important  papi  i  publi  ihed  in  thi 
l  hiii'  d  rid  abi  oad.     I  f  yon  have 

never  n  '  d   i"  ■       ■  lipping  ,  di  op  U     B 

DO    ':il    SJld    We    will      how    how    they    i;,n 

of  advantage    to  von.     Write   for 
booklet  and  tern 
ROMI  IKE,  INC       IM  Holms! Aft., far Yirk Or 


Interlaken 


A  School 
on  a  l  .inn 


'Where  hoyn 

learn  li.v  doing" 


Sehool 


Thorough  Instruction  In  loienoei  and  Ian- 
oruagi  ■  ri eparei  for  :iii  unh  ersll li  Aca- 
ii'  urn'  v. ■! hi  applii  'i  iii  practical  an rlcultural 

Mini  mechanical  training.  'I  bead I,  located 

mi  a  100  aoi ■  farm,  '  ii ii  tti own  eli  oti  Ic  liffht, 
power  plant)  wood  and  metal  shops,  maices 
inn  iii  iii  1 1  iii  ii  ..in  i  work  each  day  part  of  the 
oourie  Boy  leadership  Sell  government 
under  university  trained  dm  oounseloi 

(Summer  Camp  Afid-Juna  to  Sept.  i^t  ,) 

i  ..I  particulars  audn      Headmaster,  B< 
BoUino  Pralrlt,  La  Ports  Co.,  Indians     Chi 

Id'  in  i  ■. i  ni  1 1 1  ■  i  ,  'phoni    lis i 


THE   MARKET   PLACE 

A   111  Yl  EW    OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


/ •//  /      IN  VI  S  TO  A  'S    SE  A  VIC  /• 

Independent    it    note    nth  run/    a    Service    for   Investor*    in    which 
tonal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor 
/nation  in  regard  to  investments  of  oil  kinds.  HY  oannot  of  course  decide 

tnr  one  remit  is  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  Will  not  undertake 

the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual. 

But  we  osk  one  renders  to  icrite  to  its  frankly  tint!  this  Department  will 

give  them  by  letter  or  then  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  i  tit  port  in  I 
information  as  matj  assist  them  in  making  a  /rise  decision  for  I hemselres. 

Readers   who  request  advice  on   investments   will  receive  belter  service 

when  they  specify  the  class  of  securities  note  held,  approximate  amounts 
of  each,  if  tin  investment  is  for  ait  estate,  business  or  professional  man, 
teonniit  or  minor.  All  tit  for  mat  ion  given   will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


WHEN   BOND  TITLES  MISLEAD 


AS  has  been  stated  before  in  these 
columns,  there  are  bonds  and  bonds. 
The  investor  often  fails  to  realize 
that  a  bond  is  not  always  secured  by 
mortgage  on  real  property,  plants  or 
railways,  but  often  thru  deposit  of 
other  bonds  which  may  or  may  not  be 
secured  by  mortgage,  or  by  stocks,  or 
both  bonds  and  stocks  as  well  as  some 
real  property. 

While  all  bonds  contain  a  promise  to 
pay  a  specific  amount  at  a  certain  time, 
as  well  as  semi-annual  interest,  some 
are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  prop- 
erty or  by  deposit  of  collateral;  while 
others  are  purely  unsecured  promises 
to  pay,  secured  by  whatever  assets  the 
issuing;  corporation  may  possess.  This 
can  never  be  ascertained  by  reading-  the 
bond,  but  the  infonnation  is  found  in 
the  company's  last  annual  report,  which 
should  contain  general  remarks  as  to 
the  company's  condition,  a  balance 
sheet,  statement  of  income  and  ex- 
penses, etc. 

A  bond  may  be  called  a  "first  mort- 
gage and  collateral  trust  5  per  cent 
bond"  and  be  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  a  comparatively  valueless  piece 
of  realty,  while  the  collateral  may  con- 
sist of  an  entire  issue,  or  a  part  of  an 
issue,  of  first  mortgage  bonds;  it  may 
be  secured  by  bonds  or  stocks,  or  both. 
But  the  value  of  the  collateral  trust 
bond  will  depend  upon  the  market 
value,  or  actual  intrinsic  value  in  case 
no  market  has  been  made,  of  the  col- 
lateral and  upon  the  value  of  the  com- 
pany's promise  to  pay. 

It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
the  collateral  may  have  a  par  value 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
bonds  issued,  but  that  the  collateral 
may  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
railroad  that  is  not  operating-  or  upon 
land  thai  lias  no  immediate  market  pos- 
sibilities; that  the  stocks  may  not  be 
paying  dividends  and  have  little  or  no 
market  value,  or  they  may  be  stocks  of 
a  company  that  is  of  great  strategic 
importance  to  the  parent  corporation. 
1  f  the  parent  coi  poration  has  other 
earnings  and  other  assets  to  permit  of 

i nterest  on  its  collateral  1 1 
bonds,   a"   i'  .1 1-   may    be    fell    with    re 
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spect  to  the  interest.  However,  if  the 
bonds  mature  and  the  collateral  have 
value  greatly  under  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds  issued,  the  holders  stand  to 
lose  unless  the  corporation's  credit  be 
exceedingly  g-ood. 

The  uninitiated  investor  is  unable  to 
iudge  the  value  of  the  collateral  be- 
hind such  issues;  if  he  cannot  secure 
the  advice  of  an  expert,  he  should  re- 
frain from  investing-  in  collateral  trust 
issues,  or  in  fact  in  any  bonds  whose 
security  is  not  clearly  known. 

Some  bonds  are  secured  by  collateral 
consisting  of  stocks  only.  As  they  bear 
the  corporation's  promise  to  pay  they 
are  called  bonds,  but  they  are  in  reality 
stocks  inasmuch  as  in  case  of  insol- 
vency the  collateral  would  be  about  the 
only  security  available  to  satisfy  their 
claims.  Take  the  case  of  Interborough 
Consolidated  4%s;  these  are  secured  by 
stock  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  which  operates  the  sub- 
way system  of  New  York  City.  The 
Interborough  Consolidated  is  a  hold- 
ing company  for  traction  lines  in  New 
York  City,  the  principal  assets  consist- 
ing of  $33,912,800  out  of  $35,000,000  In- 
terborough Rapid  Transit  Company 
stock;  this  stock  is  deposited  as  secur- 
ity for  the  Interborough  Consolidated 
collateral  4%s,  of  which  $67,825,000 
are  outstanding. 

The  company  also  owns  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  stock  of  the  New  York 
Railways  Company,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives no  dividends.  So  as  far  as  the 
income  of  the  company  is  concerned,  it 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  dividends 
from  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  stock 
for  funds  to  pay  interest  on  its  Collat- 
eral Trust  ll-s.  At  the  present  time 
these  dividends  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
requirements,  but  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  with  the  new  construction  at  an 
extensive  rate  and  no  income  from  new 

lines    for  some   years,   the    I  nterhorough 

Rapid  Transit  might  not  be  so  liberal 

with  its  dividends  when  it  had  to  charge 
interest  on  its  entire  $170,000,000  bonds 
to    earnings    instead    of    to    construction 

account.   For  this   reason   these  collat 
era!  trust  bonds  are  considered  more 

ick    than   a   bond    issue 


The    Chicago,    liock    [gland    &    Pacific 

Railway  Company  was  purchased 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  speculators. 

Not  possessing  the  necessary  funds  to 
finance  the  entire  proposition,  a  hold- 
ing company  was  formed  and  called 
Chicago,  liock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  The  latter  was  capital- 
ized at  $145,000,000,  and  it  purchased 
$71,358,000  of  the  railway  company's 
stock,  which  it  deposited  as  security  for 
an  equal  amount  of  Collateral  Trust 
4  per  cent  bonds  No.  2002;  these  bonds 
were  sold  or  exchanged  for  the  stock 
of  the  railway  company.  The  railroad 
company  was  in  turn  controlled  by  a 
third  company,  which  issued  $54,000,000 
preferred  stock  and  $96,000,000  com- 
mon. Thus  a  $75,000,000  proposition 
was  inflated  to  a  $150,000,000  proposi- 
tion thru  two  holding  companies  and  a 
Collateral  Trust  bond  issue. 

The  holders  of  the  Collateral  Trust 
Is  had  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  the 
railway  company  paid  dividends  on 
its  stock,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
the  dividends  paid  always  exceeded  the 
4  per  cent  required  to  pay  interest  on 
the  bonds.  But  early  in  1914  the  rail- 
way company  decided  that  it  could  not 
continue  to  pay  dividends  on  its  stock, 
so  when  the  May  1st  interest  became 
due  on  the  bonds  a  default  occurred. 
The  bondholders  had  to  sue  and  take 
the  collateral,  while  those  who  did  not 
join  the  protective  committee  received 
but  $98.50  in  cash  for  a  $1000  bond  and, 
but  recently,  $8.50  additional.  The 
$150,000,000  Rock  Island  Company 
stocks  are  now  practically  valueless  al- 
tho  the  preferred  once  sold  at  over  94 
and  the  common  as  high  as  81. 

This  case  illustrates  quite  clearly 
what  the  investor  has  to  contend  with 
in  placing  his  funds  and  how  careful 
he  must  be  in  selecting  a  reputable 
banker  to  assist  him  in  making  invest- 
ments. There  are  many  good  collateral 
trust  bonds,  but  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  not  only  will  the  company 
that  issued  the  bonds  bear  close  watch- 
ing, but  also  the  company  or  companies 
whose  securities  are  deposited  as  col- 
lateral. Investors  who  buy  bonds  of  this 
class,  even  the  best  ones,  must  not  feel 
that  their  duty  is  Fulfilled  when  the 
bonds  have  been  carefully  stowed  awaj 
in  a  safe  deposit  box.  Either  the  inves 
tor  should  place  himself  in  a  position 
to  be  advised  o(  changing  conditions 
in  the  corporations  whose  securities  he 
owns,  or  he  should  send  a  complete  list 
v\'  his  holdings  to  a  banking  firm  which 
maintains   a    highly    0  ed    stati- 

cal department  for  this  purpose 

The    investor    who    does    not    want    to 

worrj  about  his  investments  should  not 

purchase   collateral    trust    bonds   of   any 

sort.  "Investments  without  worry"  are 
confined  to  United  state  rnnent 

issues  and  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
railroad  bond-    w  huh  R  V-\\ 

York  laving!  banks,  etc  The  yield  on 
such   bonds   i   nel\    exceeds    I       '   !'. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


SELLING  COSTS 
Occasionally  there  appears  in  the 
public  press  an  editorial  discussion  of 
some  insurance  question  in  which,  for 
the  lack  of  exact  information  by  the 
writers,  the  practises  of  the  companies 
are  misrepresented.  There  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  leading  weekly  periodical, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  criti- 
cism of  the  sales  methods  of  life  insur- 
ance companies,  comparing  them  un- 
favorably with  fire  insurance  and  the 
automobile  industry.  "But  very  little 
fire  insurance  is  sold,"  observes  The 
Post,  "through  the  personal  importuni- 
ties of  agents.  Almost  always  the  buyer 
seeks  the  agent."  Referring  to  the 
automobile  business,  it  says:  "Com- 
paratively few  automobiles  are  sold  be- 
cause of  the  personal  importunities  of 
agents." 

My  experience  in  the  fire  insurance 
business  does  not  square  with  the 
statement  made.  Altho  fire  insurance 
protection  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
almost  all  those  who  buy  it,  few  of 
them  are  given  the  opportunity  or  are 
put  to  the  personal  trouble  of  securing 
it.  They  are  constantly  subject  to  a 
brisk  canvass  by  competing  agents. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  if  there  were  no 
agents,  those  who  need  fire  insurance 
policies  would  go  after  them.  Why'.' 
Because  it  is  indispensable,  is  compar- 
atively cheap,  protects  against  direct 
personal  loss  and,  among  business  men, 
is  a  prop  to  credit.  All  of  them  prefer, 
however,  that  the  work  be  done  by 
middlemen. 

But  the  argument  made  tends  to  the 
inference  that  because  of  the  methods 
used  in  selling  the  three  things,  that 
followed  in  life  insurance  renders  the 
'  too  high.  But  the  automobile 
taurines!  millions       for      ad- 

vising.     There      are      other      heavy 

<iuipt    with 
a    force    of    high    ■alaried    sale  men, 
and     demonstrator) ,     Cer- 
tainly the  selling  eo  I  ii  20  per  cent. 
.:.",  I  compiled  some 
from  the  In  nrance  Department 

reports  which  I   that  the  comrr, 

by  t'trc.  insurance  agents 
during  the  preceding  year  averaged  be- 
■  •         cent,  of  the  p 
probably  higher  now. 
the  '  o  '  foi  agent  '  com 
in    life   insurance    Referring 
ticut  i  n  arance  report  on 
u   ending   Dc 
eembei  31,  1916,  I  And  that  the  total 
\,t<  of  the  companis    i  sporting 

I*-  pai tment  for  that 
197,  end    that  u,<- 
■■   ■  paid  as  mount 

•  •    ■      ■    ■    1,1., 

'   the   ousi- 
it  on   the  hooks. 


August 
Investments 


Securities  suitable  for  the  varied 
requirements  of  individuals, 
trustees,  savings  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions. 

The  selection  comprises  muni- 
cipal, railroad  and  public  utility 
bonds  yielding  from  4.00%  to 
6.00%. 


List  1-122  sent  upon  request 


IRedmondMo. 

33  Pine  St.,   -   New  York 
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First  Farm  Mortgages 
$450  io  $30,000 

C^UR   First  Farm  Mortgage 
List  for  August  includes  de- 
scriptions   of   38    First    Farm 
Mortgages  ranging  from  $450 
to  $30,000. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  complete — 
the  most  interesting — lists  we 
have  ever  published  and  covers 
loans  made  in  the  most  highly 
productive  sections  of  the  U.  S. 

If  you  have  money  to  *n- 
ve»t,  you  need  tins  list — 
mailed  free  on  request. 


^arkhnm^r].ii)(ompori' 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial   Credits. 

Cable    I  ransfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


We  have  prepared  a  new  booklet 
entitled 

"Essentials  of  a  Standard 
Public  Utility  Bond" 

This  booklet  discusses  the  vari- 
ous factors  contributing  to  the 
safety  and  desirability  of  a 
sound   Public  Utility  issue. 

Send  for  Booklet  I-40. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

\'<  v  Voi  I-  Philadi  Iphia      <  'hicago 

Bo  ton  Baltimoi  i  San  Francisco 

<  |.  veland  Di-ti oil  St,  Louis 
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VOTE 


INTELLIGENTLY 


(Use  This  Coupon) 


J  C    IN.  FOWLER  I 

Salem  Ave.,       Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

1  saw  described  your  Campaign 
I  Text  Book,  "The  National  Issue 
of  1916, "on  the  full  pagefacing 
|  first  editorial  page  in  The 
Independent  of  June  26,  1916.  ■ 
\\  ithoutobligation,  please  send 
me  a  copy  for  free  examination. 
If  satisfied  will  send  you,  in  five  ■ 
days,  $1.50;  if  not,  will  return 
book  at  your  expense. 

Name  and  Address  in  Margin 


L 


A 


i^otei  puritan 


BOSTON 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
You   should   know  about   this   distinc- 
tive Boston    house.      Globe   trotters   call 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly  Reasonable  Rates. 
Your    inquiries   gladly   answered   and 
our  booklet  mailed. 

H.  P.   COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BOSTON? 
Ladies  going  to  Boston  without  male  escort  find 
tin-  Franklin  Square  House  a  delightful  place  to 
stop.  A  home  hotel  la  the  heart  of  Boston  for 
young  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe, 
comfortable,  convenient  of  access;  reasonable.  For 
particulars   and    prices   address. 

Miss   CASTINE   C.    SWANSON.    Supt., 

11  East  Newton  St.,   Boston. 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

r^  TICKETS  AND  TOURS  *"' 

AN  INTERNAT  IONAL  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

TO  JAPAN 

Party  sailing  under  personal  escort  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  5. 
SeeJapan  in  theOlorlousChrysanthemum  season.  Exten- 
sion to  Manila  and  China.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Broadway,  New  York  Citj 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Inquire  at  any  American  Express  1 1 


Al  TTr-If~)R^     We    want    your    manuscript    for 
r\.\J  l  WTk\J t\tj     book  publication.     Let  us  put  our 

experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  results. 

WRITE  US  TODA  Y 
CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

|\<  i.  WILLIAMS,  fnc  .  Bronze   Foundry,  -  ;o  W. 
27th  St.,  N   Y.   Write  for  illustrated  1 kJet,    Free, 


PDMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

'    ALWAYS       FRESH 

THE  STANDARD  IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL 


WHAT  TO  WEAR— 
AND  WHY 

BY   JOHN    B,    HUBER,    M.  D. 

THE  time:  The  afternoon  of  a 
Bummer  day,  when  the  weather 
man's  thermometer  registered 
above  ninety  in  tiu>  shade.  The  place: 
Fifth  avenue  in  the  metropolis.  Every- 
body was  doing  it.  Doing  what?  Gazing 
at  a  most  imposing  personage  prom- 
enading down  the  thorofare. 

But  what  was  remarkable  in  that? 
Why  the  rapt  attention,  the  people  in 
groups  smiling-,  winking  to  one  anoth- 
er, touching  the  forehead,  the  girls 
sniggeling?  "How  oddly  costumed,"  ob- 
served a  lady,  clad  herself  in  a  dress  the 
skirt  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 
made  out  of  material  designed  origin- 
ally for  an  umbrella.  How  very  eccen- 
tric; how  very  queer;  how  odd;  he  must 
be  crazy;  and  like  expressions  were 
forthcoming.  I  interrogated  the  cop: 
"Yes,  he's  nutty  all  right,  drest  the 
way  he  is;  I  know  he  must  be,  because 
the  other  day  I  see  him  carry  a  flower 
in  his  hand." 

This  man  was  indeed  of  superb  phy- 
sique, well  above  six  feet,  smooth 
faced  and  very  straight ;  and  quite 
without  the  bay  window  effect  so  many 
large  men  become  addicted  to.  Mani- 
fest magnificent  he  was,  as  Walt  Whit- 
man might  have  averred;  also  pictur- 
esque, pulchritudinous,  and  covering 
the  ground  as  majestically  as  one  of 
those  Albany  boats  coursing  along  the 
Hudson.  And,  like  the  pretty  girl  in 
the  story,  he  certainly  did  stop  the 
traffic.  For,  from  tip  to  toe  he  was 
"clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful," the  same  as  Mark  Twain  used 
to  be.  Only  he  was  without  coat,  vest 
or  hat;  immaculately  shirted  in  a 
neglige  fabric;  and  his  white  trousers 
neatly  belted. 

I  have  since  learned  that  this  gentle- 
man goes  about  thus  garbed  by  way  of 
advertising  a  certain  personal  accom- 
plishment, with  a  view  to  stipendiary 
emolument.  But  no  matter  as  to  that. 
Pause,  rather,  and  think  without  preju- 
dice, unfettering  yourself  for  the  mo- 
ment of  the  shackles  of  custom;  con- 
sider if  after  all  this  man,  thus  attired, 
was  not  the  most  sensible  being  "on 
the  avenue"  that  broiling  day.  "But 
how,"  you  ask,  "about  the  flower"; 
that  circumstance,  to  my  mind,  most 
likely  showed  he  had  more  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  in  the  cosmos,  and 
got  more  of  the  essence  out  of  existence, 
than  the  rest  of  us  know  how  to  extract 
for  ourselves.  I  certainly  did  envy  him 
his  nerve.  Not  having  the  like  I  go 
along  every  hot  day,  summer  after  sum- 
mer, just  like  the  rest  of  my  fellow 
sufferers,  wearing  a  coat  from  which 
heat  waves  emanate  just  as  the  heat 
rises  from  hot  sand;  and  1  wear  a  hat 
— or  rather,  since   that    goads    my    tern 

pies  Insupportably,  i  compromise  with 
the  proprieties  by  carrying  that  dog- 
day  nuisance  in  my  hand.  TruK  OUT! 
is    the   land   of   the    free   am!    the   home 

of  t  he  slave  to  CUStom. 

lu  rural  districts  men  have,  without 
being  remarked,  lour  discarded  coals 
and    lial  |J    why    should    they    not    all    t  hi" 


Save  Your  Steps 

M.ik.s  housework  easier  The  hundy 
Win  I  I.  I  KAY  sets  lull  meul  on  table 
lodclsan  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid.     Booklet  Irt* 
Wheel  Tray  Co  .  439  W.  61st  PI..  Chicaco 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  oilers  also  instruc- 
tion  by    correspondence. 


For    detailed    In- 
formation uddress 


25th  Year      U.  ofC.  (Div.M)  Chicago.  111.  sunken. 


Good  memory  is  absolutely 
essential  to  gin  cubs. for  Mamory 
•    Power.      Test 
your  memory!    1  will 
send  you  Free  my  Copy- 


d  you 

riirhtetl  Memory  and  Conerntru- 

tfon  Test,  also  l-'i  >-.<  illustrated  book 

►w  to  KemembiT  names,  faces,  studies 

—  develop    Will.   Self -Confidence,    Ready 

Speech  and  Thought.    Write  today.   Address 

Dickson  Memory  School     404  Heatst  Bldg.  Chicago 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-pasre  book 

on  **The  Power  of  Law  Training.     It  carries 

a  vital  and  inapirinir  messatce  to  every  ambitious 

man.    Find,  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  trained  maa     Find  out  how  you  caa  learn 

from  masters  ct  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    The  book  la  absolutely  FREE. 

Writs*  TnHtv    n"w  while  we  are  makine  a 

"'  ■W  ■UU*»J    special  reduced  price  uder. 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Lew 
C248  Manhattan  Bldg. Chicago,  Illinois 


GENEALOGY 

If  interested  in  LOCAL  HISTORY  and 
GENEALOGY,  send  for  our  Catalogue  113, 
over  2000  titles. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston,  Mass. 


PA  Hand-made  Japanese  1P4 
3"  Novelties   sent  for   tj)l 

Charges  prepaid.  Something  new.  Duties 
free.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Dealers 
and  jobbers  invited. 

MATSUMOTO-DO 
Dept.  530  Tokyo.  Japan 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or  springs. 
Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
other  fans.  12-inch  tilades.  Roller  hearing. 
Reliable.    Hrinvfs  genuine  comfort  and  sat- 

lion.  Ideal  for  the  sick  room.    :' 
son.    A  proved  success.    The  Wonder  Han. 
Price    $16.60    cash  with    order  only, 
delivery  prepaid  in  the  continental  U.S.A. 

LAKE    BREEZE    MOTOR 
666  W.  Monroe  St.       Chicago 


Two 
Si2es— 
>)!4and5^i 
Extra  Size — 8  ins 
(black  only)  $1.25. 


RIt.°crk"  Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakaMeiulc 

pencils  at  mo.lei.ite  pii.es. 

Promotes  Hrhciency. 

Order    $ 


FREE — liberal  supply  of 
ink  with  retail  orders. 

t  II  anted.   Bio  Profits. 
J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO..  27  Thames  St .  New  York 
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FREE 
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more  in  cities,  where  the  weather  is 
hottest.  Suppose  now  a  hundred  of  us 
should  league  ourselves  into  a  company 
of  noble  innovators,  should  go  about  the 
business  we  have  to  do  in  town  this 
coming  summer  garbed  like  the  here- 
tofore mentioned  Hercules.  But  to  do 
this  requires  courage.  Of  course  it 
does,  equalling  almost  that  now  dis- 
played in  those  European  trenches.  But 
it  is  only  the  first  appearance  that  is 
hard;  after  which  we  will  wonder  how 
on  earth  we  have  ever  endured  going 
about  as  we  do  now.  And  it  is  certain 
the  rest  of  masculinity,  we  having  once 
made  the  break,  will  fall  into  line,  or 
rather  follow  suit,  throwing  their  coats 
and  hats  into  the  discard.  Let  us  go 
to  it,  gentlemen,  and  if  the  flower  seems 
rather  too  much,  we  can  omit  that  de- 
tail for  the  present.  Have  we  not  for 
that  matter  already  made  some  advance 
toward  common  sense  summer  gear; 
who  now  save  the  colored  clergyman 
wears  a  top  hat  and  a  frock  coat,  come 
the  dog  days? 

What  visitor  from  the  East  or  from 
between  the  tropics  does  not  observe  our 
irrational  hot  weather  clothing?  Amer- 
icans in  Manila  dress  cooly  in  linen, 
mohair,  duck,  Madras— and  are  com- 
fortable; whilst  we  here  gasp,  perspire 
and  disintegrate  both  physically  and  as 
to  temper,  become  afflicted  with  "the 
tropical  wrath,"  in  garb  that  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  thermometer. 
The  shirt  waists  of  the  women  seem 
always  cool,  as  certainly  their  wear- 
ers are  comely  in  them.  Nobody  objects 
to  them  on  the  score  of  propriety,  as 
worn  by  the  modester  sex,  as  why 
should  any  one.  Why,  then,  should  many 
consider  it  highly  improper  for  men  to 
go  about  without  coats;  why  should  a 
man  going  about  nattily  shirted  and 
neck-tied,  and  his  trousers  trimly  belt- 
ed, occasion  a  fair  sized  riot?  Even  an 
ornery  looking  customer  might  hope  to 
look  handsome  that  way.  And  why 
should  men  go  hatted,  either?  Away 
with  headgear  in  the  good  old  summer- 
time. A  whole  lot  of  baldness  will  also 
then  be  obviated  if  not  remedied. 

And  why  isn't  more  of  linen,  cotton, 
.-.ilk  and  white  duck  worn  by  us  in  June? 

The  admirable  Chinese  habit  as  to 
Dnderclotbing  is  to  wear  next  the  skin 
a  net  or  mesh  weave,  over  this  a  thin 
silken  undc-rshirt;  the  latter  abtorba 
the  perspiration  whilst  the  n<-'  prevents 
k    adhering    t.o    the    skin.    Linen 

ibravi  a  feeling  of  fr*  ihnei  i,  but 

ft  I  than  cotton,  which 

for  all  practical  pnrpo  <■    the  better 

e    strong,    durable,    not    easily 

itter  about  the  color 

of   the    underclothing     but   no   aniline 

Light  eo  How  or  white,  ab- 

■    sat  of  the  sun's  i  :  are, 

litable  for  summer 
cloth  i 
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YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edgejhan  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

SOOO  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

Sent  postpaid.       ^i  —  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  (or  very  strong  beards. 


Established  1884 
Capacity  6,000  razors  daily 

HIM 


Shumate  Razor  Co.,  612  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
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An  Income  for  Life 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  Incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618.36  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

n  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN   P.    MU.N'N.    M.D..   President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY     ■ 

Pres.    Title    Guarantee   and    Trust    Co. 

WILLIAM     II.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

Pres.   Importers  and    Traders   Nat.   Dank 

Good    men,    whether   experienced    In    life   in- 
surance   or    not,    may    make    direct    i tracts 

with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  If 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  In  addi- 
tion to  fust  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest Insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dr<  is  the  Company  at  lis  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway,    Mew   York  City. 


THE  LIVERPOOL 
AND  LONDON 
AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE   COMPANY,   Limited 

NEW  yum;  oi-iif'i:.  No.  BO  WILLIAM  STREET. 


DIVIDENDS 


STANDARD    MILLING     COMPANY, 

19    Wall   Street. 
COMMON   STOCK   DIVIDEND.    No.    6. 

New    York    city,    .1 29,    ion; 

\     dlridend    -r    riVH     (:,',  |     PBH     CENT     on 
amnion  Htock  of  this  Company  has  this  dav 
been     .1. .  lared,     payable     Align  i      16.      1916      to 
utocklioldiTN  of  record  on  Align  i  .".,   1918 
-'ox.  A.  KNOX,  Treasurer. 


STANDARD    MILLING     COMPANY 
W     Wall    Sin.  I 
PREI-ERRED     HTOCK     DIVIDEND,     No.     27. 
New    York    City,    June   29.    1918 
\    dlridend    or    ONE    (1%)    I'l 
"J"1   ''■'■    been   declared   upon   Hie    preferred   Htock 
«r    tnli    Company,    payable    on    Aiiku  I     IS     1918 
to    preferred    stockholder*    ol     record    on    Augus 
■'■     """• J  OS.    A. 
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Your  chance  to  be  somebody,  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  to  have  an  income  that 
will  provide  every  comfort  of  life,  is  within 
your  reach. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  you  from  finding  it, 
grasping  it :  you're  not  prepared.  Through 
the  door  of  opportunity  big  jobs  are  waiting 
in  every  field  of  work.  But  only  trained  men 
will  get  them.  Don't  play  blindman's  buff 
with  your  future!  Start  today  and  train  your- 
self to  do  some  one  thing  better  than  others. 

You  can  get  that  training  in  spare  time 
through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  others  have  done  for  twenty- 
five  years — just  as  mo  re  than  130,000  ambitious 
men  and  boys  are  doing  right  now. 

Choose  your  own  career.  The  I.  C.  S.  will 
train  you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best.  And  you  need  not  lose  a  day 
or  a  dollar  in  your  present  occupation. 

Tear  off  that  blindfold ! 

Your  chance  is  here,  The  time  to  start  is 
now.  The  way  is  to  ask  the  I.  C.  S.  to  show 
you  what  they  can  do  for  you.  Mark  and  mail 
this  coupon — it  costs  nothing,  but  the  evidence 
it  will  bring  you  will  open  your  eyes. 

[International"  correspondence  schools 

Box    4519,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

|  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  In  tin-  aiibjccl,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
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JAM HS    WHITCOMB   RILEY— THE   PEOPLE'S  POET 


i use  his  poems  told  then  the  happy,  common  things  of  life  "jes'  as  they  air,  in  Country  and  in 
lew  n,"  tin- "i»-al  folks"  for  whom  he  wrote  loved  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  They  liked  his  use  of  the  homely 
Hoosier  dialect,  his  championship  <»r  the  spirit  <>t'  the  Middle  West;  but  most  of  all  they  appreciated  his  keeping 

them  young  with  tales  of  "Little  Orphant  Annie,"  and  "The  Old  Swimmin'  Mole."  ThrUOUt  his  life  Mr.  Riley 
was  loyal  to  Indiana;  he  was  horn  there  in  Greenfield,  in  1858  and  he  died  there  in  Indianapolis,  on  July 
'22,  1916.  These  poems  are  republished  thru  the  courtesy  of  Hohhs-Merrill  Company,  from  the  biographical 
edition     of     the    Complete     Works     of    Jtntiea     Whitcomb   Riley,  copyright,   1013,   by  James   Whitcomb   Riley. 

THE    POEMS    HERE    AT    HOME 


The  poems  here  at  home!  Who'll  write  'em  down, 

Jes'  as  they  air,  in  Country  and  in  Town? 

St> wed  thick  as  clods  is  crost  the  fields  and  lanes 

Er  these  'ere  little  hop  toads  when  it  rains! 

Who'll  "voice  'em"? — as  I  heard  a  feller  say 

'At  speechified  on  Freedom  t'other  day, 

And  soared  the  Eagle  tel,  it  'pea red  to  me, 

She  wasn't  bigger  'n  a  bumble  bee! 

Who'll  sort  'em  out  and  set  'em  down,  says  I, 

'At's  got  a  stiddy  hand  enough  to  try, 

To  do  'em  jestice    thout  a  foolin'  some, 

And  headin'  facts  off  when  they  want  to  come? 

Who's  got  the  lovin'  eye  and  heart  and  brain 

To  recognize  'at  nothin's  m^de  in  vain — 

'At  the  Good  Bein'  made  the  bees  and  birds 

And  brutes  first  choice,  and  us  folks  afterwards? 

What  We  want,  as  I  sense  it,  in  the  line 

O'  poetry  is  somepin'  Yours  and  Mine — 

Somepin'  with  live  stock  in  it,  and  out-doors, 

And  old  crick  bottoms,  swags,  and  sycamores: 


Putt  weeds  in — pizen  vines,  and  underbresh 

As  well  as  johnny-jump-ups,  all  so  fresh 

And  sassy-like,  and  ground-squir'ls — yes,  and  "We," 

As  sayin'  is,  "We,  Us  and  Company." 

Putt  in  old   Nature's  sermonts, — them's  the  best, 

And  'casionally  hang  up  a  hornet's  nest 

'At  boys  'at's  run  away  from  school  can  git 

At  handy-like,  and  let  'em  tackle  it! 

Let  us  be  wrought  on,  of  a  truth,  to  feel 

Our  proneness  fer  to  hurt  more  than  we  heal 

In  ministratin'  to  our  vain  delights,— 

Fergittin'  even  insec's  has  their  rights! 

No  "Ladies'  Amaranth,"  ner  "Treasury"  book, 

Ner  "Night  Thoughts,"  neither,  ner  no  "Lally  Rook"! 

We  want  some  poetry  'at's  to  Our  Taste 

Made  out  o'  truck  'at's  jes'  a-going  to  waste 

'Cause  smart  folks  thinks  it's  altogether  too 

Outrageous  common — 'cept  fer  me  and  you ! 

Which  goes  to  argy  all  sich  poetry 

Is  'bliged  to  rest  its  hopes  on  You  and  Me. 


I'uitl  Ihamynuii 


I  believe  nil  childcrn's  good, 
Ef  they're  only  tmderatood,- 


Kven    />(((/  ones,   'pears   to   me, 
'S  jes'  as  good  as  they   km  be  I 
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JAMES   WHITCOMB   RILEY 

He  didn't  write  of  gods  and  kings 
And  all  such  highfalutin'  things; 
But  folks  and  boys  and  bumblebees. 
And  when  he  talked  of  Summer,  say, 
The  printing  smelled  of  clover  hay. 
And  you  could  see  the  lazy  breeze 
Go  nosin'  through  the  locust  trees 
Around  the  house  where  you  were  born. 
And  hear  the  old  tin  dinner  horn. 

He  didn't  read  up  Persian  tales, 
Of  these  bulbuls  and  nightingales; 
But  went  and  sat  out  on  the  rails 
And  listened  to  the  thrush  and  wren 
Cheep  in  the  meadow  brambles,  when 
The  song  of  birds  was  in  his  pen; 
The  whippoorwill  and  bobolink 
Gave  music  lessons  to  his  ink. 

He  turned  words  into  wishing  rings 
That  made  forgotten  memories  start 
Tears  trickling  in  your  lonely  heart; 
And  painted  signposts  all  the  way 
Along  the  pike  to  Yesterday. 

God  must  be  feeling  mighty  good 

To  have  him  'round  (I  know  /  would) 

A-telling  tales  of  lazy  scamps 

And  runaways  and  dogs  and  tramps. 

It  don't  seem  queer  to  picture  him 
All  fussed  with  golden  robes  and  wings 
Up  there  upon  an  armchair  cloud 
Inventing  stories  for  a  crowd 
Of  breathless  little  cherubim — 
Of  fairy,  goblin,  witch  and  elf. 

When  he  rode  by  the  other  day, 

There  wasn't  anything  to  say 

But  "Good-bye,  Jim,  take  keer  yourself." 

— By  permission  of   Herbert  Kaufman 
and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


JUST 


WORD 


From  Mr.  Herbert  .1  Carr,  of  S. 
Pearson,  Limited,  the  British  firm 
whose  operations  in  Mexico  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  we  have 
a  letter  from  which  we  quote,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  attention  Ihim  been  called  to  certain 
statements  published  in  your  Issue  of  .fuly 

24,     under     Hie    signature     of     l>avid     Shin 

Jordan  : 

.'.it"-™,  American.  Britiah,  German  says 
i>r  Jordjui  monopolized  the  mlnei  and  oil 
Aeldi      mm    conceMloni    honorably    obtained,    ■ 

\nrie<-   i«ti<tii ..:"    held    b|    rani     robbery     the  oil 
•nHioriH  of   \a>ti\  Cowdray  standing   perhap 

in     '  l.i       < '  j'iinl. 

tin:  charge  again  I    Lord  Cowdray, 
t..   which   you   inivfc  given   publicity,   there 
\n  no i   a     innl'iw  of  foundation.  The  con 
cessions    held    by    the    Cowdray    Interests 
were    obtained    by    open    and    honorable 


means  and  have  been  honorably  held,  ;is 
any  investigation  of  the  matter  would  have 
convinced  your  correspondent  and  your- 
self.   Nor    would    such    investigation    have 

been  difficult,  for  the  text,  of  the  conces- 
sions has  been  duly  published  in  the  Iliario 
Ojicial  of  Mexico  and  is  accessible  to  any- 
one desirous  of  learning  the  truth. 

The  statement  above  quoted  can  be  at- 
tributed to  one  who  is  well  intent ioned 
but  misinformed.  That  the  Cowdray  inter- 
ests were  given  certain  concessions  in 
Mexico,  is  true:  that  they  have  large  hold- 
ings of  oil  lands,  is  equally  true ;  but  the 
large  holdings  were  not  acquired  thru  con- 
cession  but  by  lease  or  purchase  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  such  lands  are 
acquired  in  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  or  California.  And  the  amount  of 
oil  produced  from  lands  held  under  our 
concessions  is  negligible. 


At  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society  particular  recog- 
nition was  paid  to  the  services  rendered 
to  Oriental  studies  in  this  country  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  honor- 
ary editor  of  The  Independent.  It  was 
decided  to  dedicate  to  Dr.  Ward  the 
current  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society.  In  commem- 
oration also  of  Dr.  Ward  having  reached 
his  eightieth  birthday,  it  is  proposed  to 
attach  to  the  volume  a  picture  of  Dr. 
Ward,  together  with  a  sketch  of  his 
many-sided  and  remarkably  active 
career,  crowned  by  the  publication  a 
few  years  ago  of  the  standard  work  on 
the  "Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia," 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

General  Joffre— -Victory  is  certain. 

President  Poincare — Justice  is  on  its 
way. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — I  play  according 
to  rule. 

Ed.  Howe— I  once  believed  that  piffle 
was  dying  out. 

Food  Dictator  von  Batocki — England 
cannot  starve  Germany. 

Kaiser  Wiliielm — Going  to  church 
once  a  week  is  not  enough. 

Clarence  Day,  Jr. — Suppose  Edison's 
parents  had  taught  him  contentment. 

CAPTAIN  KOENIG — If  I  have  done  any- 
thing for  Baltimore,  I  will  not  present  a 
bill. 

K  \ici,  LEMMEBMAN — Every  time  a  man 
looks   into   a   mirror   he   admires  his  wife's 

laste. 

Kim;  Peteb  The  victory  of  France  is 
going  to  reestablish  the  harmony  of  the 
world. 

General  if  ah;  -  England  will  not 
achieve  her  full  strength  on  land  till  nexl 
summer. 

Db.  Katharine  Blackford  There  Is 
do  wife  who  likes  to  have  a  domineering 

husband. 

Mies.  Robert  B.  Liggett  ii  is  about 
time  we  got  away  from  the  sacredne.es  of 
motherhood. 

LADY     DUFF-GORDON       You    can     wear    B 

gown   for  six  seasons  provided  your  I ts 

and   hat  are  smart. 

General    Brusiloff    The   prisoners    I 

am    now    hiking    seem    In    be    I  he    ghosts    of 
those   I    tool   in  I  he  ( 'arpal  Ii  in  ns. 

Wooiiliuw    WllMON       College  boys  are   the 

greatest  conservatives  I  ever  tackled  ii 

life,     largely     because    I  hey     have    associated 

too  ii 1 1 1 « -i i  with  ihi'ir  fathers. 

Davih  Lloyd-George    We  brought   the 
representatives   of    the    Irish    Nationalist 
and   the   rjlgtei    Unionists  to  the   poinl   or 
shaking  bands,  Instead  of  shaking  flats  a\ 

eiieh    .il  In  i 
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When  you  take  to  the  Woods 


When  you  take  to  the  woods 
you  will  want  to  take  with 
you  an  out-door  food  that  is 
easily  and  quickly  prepared, 
that  supplies  the  greatest 
amount  of  body-building 
nutriment    in    smallest    bulk, 

that  will  stand  up  fresh  and  clean  and  sanitary  in  any  climate.    All  these 

requirements  are  met  in 

Shredded  Wheat 

the  ready-cooked  whole  wheat  food,  the  favorite  out-door  food  for  the 
camp  in  the  woods,  bungalow  in  the  country,  for  the  long  tramp  or  the 
automobile  tour.  A  diet  of  Shredded  Wheat  in  Summer  means  good 
digestion,  buoyant  energy,  mental  alertness 
and  top-notch  physical  condition. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  deliciously  nourishing  with  milk  or 
cream,  or  in  combination  with  berries  or  other  fresh 
fruits  Triscuit  is  ths  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Wafer — 
a  crisp,  tasty  snack  for  luncheon  or  out-door  picnics  or 
excursions  by  land  or  sea.  Serve  it  with  butter,  soft 
cheese  or  marmalades 

Made  only    by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,   Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y< 
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MR.     HUGHES    ACCEPTS 


THE  speech  otf  acceptance  of  Mr,  Hughes  was 
;i  disappointment  t<»  most  Progressives,  to 
man)  Progressive  Republicans  who  were  n«>t 
among  tin-  "come-outers"  of  L912,  and  prob- 
ably to  some  who  nave  been  content  to  wear  the  part) 

name  without  any  qualifying  adjective.  We  wonder  if  it 
was  not  also  a  disappointment  to  the  candidate  himself. 

But  if  this  surmise  be  correct,  the  cause  is  not  so  much 
an)  lack  in  Mr.  Hughes's  convictions  as  the  nature  of 
his  conception  of  what  a  candidate's  speech  of  accept- 
ance should  be. 

Mr.  Hughes  believes — and  he  never  compromises  with 
his  beliefs — that  in  accepting  a  nomination  to  run  upon 
a  party  platform  a  man  should  not  step  outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  platform.  He  believes  in  "speaking  to  the  ques- 
tion." We  shall  be  surprised  if,  as  the  campaign  goes 
on,  he  does  not  supplement  his  speech,  and  the  platform, 
in  many  directions.  An  earnest  of  this,  indeed,  was 
found  the  very  next  day  in  his  supplementary  declara- 
tion on  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Hughes  lacks  constructiveness.  He 
does  not  tell  us  in  comprehensive  and  impressive  fash- 
ion what  he  proposes  to  do  if  elected  President.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  a  minimum  of  positive  declaration, 
and  devotes  two-thirds  of  his  eight  thousand  words  of 
speech  to  destructive  criticism.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Republican  platform  does. 

The  gravamen  of  Mr.  Hughes's  charge  of  ineptitude 
and  delinquency  against  the  Wilson  administration  lies 
in  the  realm  of  executive  action.  He  specifies  the  Mexi- 
can situation,  the  maintenance  of  American  rights  in 
the  Great  War,  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
To  these  executive  shortcomings  he  adds  legislative 
shortcomings  in  relation  to  preparedness  for  national 
defense,  the  tariff,  the  merchant  marine,  the  Philippines 
and  economy. 

The  strongest  case  that  he  makes  is  in  relation  to  the 
President's  course  on  Mexico.  Mr.  Hughes  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  dealing  with  facts.  He  presents  a  detailed 
summary  of  our  dealings  with  Mexico  which  gives 
strong  color  to  his  characterization  of  the  administra- 
tion's record  as  "a  confused  chapter  of  blunders."  "De- 
crying interference,"  he  says,  "we  interfered  most  exas- 
peratingly."  He  charges,  with  the  force  that  always 
comes  from  an  indictment  made  specific  with  facts,  the 
administration  with  vacillation,  ineffectiveness,  incon- 
sistency, the  abjuring  of  responsibility  for  American 
lives  and  American  property  rights.  It  is  a  harsh  indict- 
ment; but  it  carries  conviction.  It  will  not  he  an  easy 
one  to  meet.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  tell  us 
what  he  would  have  done  about  Mexico — tho  he  does 
suggest  by  implication  many  things  that  he  would  not 
have  done — or  specifically  what  he  will  do  about  Mexico 
if  he  is  elected.  But  if  the  counts  of  his  indictment  are 
upheld,  his  declaration  of  a  policy  of  "firmness  and  con- 
sistency," of  demanding  from  Mexico  "the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  the  property  of  our  citizens  and  the  secur- 
ity of  our  border  from  depredations,"  and  of  refraining 
from  "meddlesome  insistence  with  what  does  not  con- 
cern us,"  offers  general  assurance  of  a  policy  quite  other 
than  that  which  the  administration  has  maintained. 

On  the  subject  <>t  our  relations  with  the  nations  in- 
volved in  the  Great  War  Mr.  Hughes  is  less  specific.  He 


charges  the  administration  with  failure  in  the  "sale- 
guarding  of  American  rights"  thru  lack  of  a  "firm 
American  policy,"  thru  the  "manifest  lack  of  disposition 
to  back  words  with  action."  He  declares  that  "the  chief 
function  of  diplomacy  is  prevention,"  and  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  function  the  administration's  diplomacy 
has  tailed.  He  believes  that  "had  this  government,  by 
the  use  of  both  informal  and  formal  diplomatic  oppor- 
tunities, left  no  doubt  that  when  we  said  'strict  account- 
ability' we  meant  precisely  what  we  said,  and  that  we 
should  unhesitatingly  vindicate  that  position,  I  am  con- 
fident that  there  would  have  been  no  destruction  of 
American  lives  by  the  sinking  of  the  'Lusitania.'  "  Mr. 
Hughes  further  asserts  his  conviction  that  it  is  not  true 
that  resoluteness  in  protecting  American  lives  would 
have  led  to  war;  he  is  convinced  that  during  this  critical 
period  the  only  danger  of  war  has  lain  in  the  weak 
course  of  the  administration. 

On  this  portion  of  his  indictment  Mr.  Hughes  is  less 
convincing,  and,  we  believe,  inevitably  so.  The  strength 
of  the  administration's  position  has  a  double  founda- 
tion :  we  have  been  "kept  out  of  war,"  and  the  assaults 
upon  American  lives,  of  which  the  "Lusitania"  case  was 
the  most  flagrant,  have  stopped.  The  judgment  of  the 
American  voter  on  this  point  will  largely  depend  upon 
his  type  of  mind  and  his  national  predilections. 

On  the  subject  of  the  diplomatic  service  Mr.  Hughes 
has  a  good  case.  He  does  not  elaborate.  But  in  his  ref- 
erence to  the  "deserving  Democrats"  incident  in  San 
Domingo,  and  to  the  displacement  of  trained  and  veteran 
diplomats  in  Latin-America  by  new  and  untried  men,  he 
puts  a  finger  upon  a  weak  spot  in  the  administration's 
record  which  no  amount  of  explanation  can  strengthen. 
The  only  possible  defense — lamentably  inadequate — is 
that  Mr.  Bryan  is  no  longer  in  the  Cabinet. 

IN  relation  to  national  defense  Mr.  Hughes  declares 
that  "we  are  shockingly  unprepared."  He  points  to  the 
"object  lesson  on  our  Mexican  border."  Since  all  our 
available  regular  troops  are  there  and  the  entire  National 
Guard  has  been  ordered  out  for  service  there,  "we  are 
summoning  practically  all  our  movable  military  forces 
in  order  to  prevent  bandit  incursions."  Mr.  Hughes 
denominates  it  as  "little  short  of  absurd"  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  call  men  from  their 
shops,  their  factories,  their  offices  and  their  pro- 
fessions for  such  a  purpose."  In  relation  to  pre- 
paredness Mr.  Hughes  accuses  the  President  of  insta- 
bility and  ohangeableness.  He  first  denied  that  the  ques 
tion  of  preparedness  was  not  a  pressing  one,  then  urged 
a  certain  program  on  Congress,  then  yielded  up  half  his 
program  under  pressure  from  his  party  associates  in 
Congress,  losing  a  valuable  Secretary  of  W  ar  by  the 
change,  then  contenting  himself  with  a  paper  increase 
in  the  regular  army  which  purported  to  be  much  .creator 
than  it  really  was. 

Mr.  Hughes  declares    his    belief   in  a  larger  regular 

army,  and  the  creation  of  s  Aral  citiien  reserve  enlisted 
as  a  federal  arm)  and  trained  under  federal  authority, 

lie  Bees  in  such  a  program  no  militarism,  but  a  "simple 

insistence    on    common    sense    in    providing    reason  a 

measures  of  security   and  avoiding  the  perils  oi  i 

led  ■ 
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In  the  criticism  leveled  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  stand 
taken  by  the  administration  on  preparedness  those  who 
are  deeply  concerned  over  the  subject  of  national  secur- 
ity and  defense  will  doubtless  find  much  that  is  sound 
and  weighty;  while  those  who  naturally  take  the  oppo- 
site view  of  these  problems  will  find  him  hypercritical 
and  ultra-partizan.  But  he  presents  his  case  with  ability 
and  effectiveness. 

On  the  tariff,  the  position  taken 'by  Mr.  Hughes  is  just 
what  would  be  expected.  He  believes  in  protection; 
therefore  he  finds  the  attempts  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  tariff  reform  a  failure.  He  further  accuses  the  admin- 
istration of  inefficiency,  violation  of  sound  principles 
of  civil  service,  extravagance  and  waste.  He  favors  a 
national  budget  proposed  by  the  Executive.  He  declares 
his  belief  in  woman  suffrage. 

The  most  important  constructive  proposal  that  Mr. 
Hughes  makes  is  on  behalf  of  what  he  calls  the  "organi- 
zation of  peace."  He  advocates  an  international  tribunal 
to  decide  controversies  susceptible  of  judicial  deter- 
mination ;  conferences  of  the  nations  to  formulate  inter- 
national rules,  to  establish  principles,  to  modify  and  ex- 
tend international  law  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  new  condi- 
tions; the  development  of  instrumentalities  of  concilia- 
tion. He  declares  that  "behind  this  international  organi- 
zation, if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  be  the  cooperation  of 
the  nations  to  prevent  resort  to  hostilities  before  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  peaceful  settlement  have  been  uti- 
lized." 

This  is  an  important  endorsement  of  the  principles  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  It  must  be  heartily  welcome 
to  every  one  who  sees  in  this  need  for  the  "organization 
of  peace"  one  of  the  most  exigent  problems  that  will 
confront  the  United  States  as  a  world  power  when  the 
Great  War  has  run  its  course. 

On  the  whole,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  strong 
attack  upon  the  record  of  the  administration.  It  should 
be  supplemented,  as  the  campaign  goes  on,  with  affirma- 
tive proposals  and  the  propounding  of  constructive  poli- 
cies. Mr.  Hughes's  record  as  governor  of  New  York  war- 
rants the  belief  that  he  will  so  supplement  it.  He  must 
if  he  is  to  make  an  effective  campaign. 


AFTER  THE  WAR 

WHEN  the  European  war  is  over  how  will  man- 
kind  probably   behave  as   it  takes   up  again   the 
normal  activities  of  peace?  Will  it  be  faint-hearted  and 
ervative  and   go   back   to   ideas   and   practises   that 
we  thought  were  abandoned,  or  will  it  be  irritable,  im- 
patient and  radical? 

There  are  only  two  historical   periods  that  offer  us 
suggestions   of   much    value    for   answering   these   ques- 

On  a  relatively  small  scale  th<  ;  that  im- 

mediately followed  t,r,  .Iconic  wars  in   Europe  and 

cm  that  followed  the  Civil  War  in  America  were 
in   many   ways   like  the   years  that   reasonably   may    be 
'I   after  the   termination    of   the   war   now  at  its 

were  years  of  exhaustion  and  poverty,  and 
men  and  that  lived  thru  them,  taking  up 

•  te  h    and  bearing  their  burdens  as  best  they  could, 

orro/. .,,/    men    and    women     for    whom    life    had 

of  work  and  duty  but  no  greai   |oj  rthe 

m  tho  '  .  greal   achievements  were 

■  hich  the  world  has  profited  by  enormou  ly. 


Important  scientific  discoveries  were  made  and  great 
inventions  were  perfected  in  the  earlier  period.  In 
America,  in  the  later  period,  the  first  transcontinental 
railway  was  completed,  telegraphic  communication  was 
extended  over  the  continent  and  American  enterprize 
laid  the  Atlantic  cable.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  years 
from  1820  to  1830  were  a  time  of  comparative  inactivity 
in  Europe,  and  the  years  from  1865  to  1875  were  a 
time  of  comparative  inactivity  in  America.  A  great 
immigration  movement  from  Europe  to  America  began 
in  1820.  The  South  was  distracted  by  the  disorders  in- 
cident to  reconstruction  from  1866  until  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1876.  In  both  periods  the  general  reaction  of 
mankind  to  the  problems  of  life  was  conservative.  Then, 
in  each  case  after  a  decade  of  conservatism  began  an 
era  of  rapidly  developing  radicalism. 

The  reasons  for  these  reactions,  first  of  conservatism, 
subsequently  of  radicalism,  were  fundamental,  as  in- 
ferring in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  same  reasons 
hold  good  now.  Radicalism  is  often  ascribed  to  misery, 
but  it  never  gets  a  great  start  so  long  as  mankind  is 
really  miserable.  It  is  in  fact  a  product  of  surplus 
energy  and  surplus  wealth.  Also,  radicalism  is  an  ac- 
tivity of  youth.  It  gets  relatively  little  support  from 
age,  and  all  great  wars  leave  a  population  composed  of 
childhood  and  age.  The  ranks  of  the  young  men  have 
been  thinned. 

To  an  extent  never  before  equaled  and  to  a  degree 
equaled  but  seldom  the  present  war  has  destroyed  the 
surplus  of  energy  and  of  wealth  and  has  killed  and 
maimed  the  young  men.  The  European  male  population 
of  1925  will  be  made  up  in  a  relatively  small  measure  of 
men  born  between  1880  and  1900  and  their  offspring. 
The  European  population  of  1935  will  be  made  up  pre- 
dominantly of  the  offspring  of  boys  now  ranging  in 
age  from  seven  to  fifteen  years.  The  death  rate  of  chil- 
dren under  seven  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  exceed- 
ingly high. 

Therefore,  in  the  next  ten  years  all  important  affairs, 
industrial,  political  and  scientific,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  relatively  old  men,  rejected  for  military  service, 
helped  out  by  an  army  of  cripples  and  invalids  capable 
at  the  best  of  doing  half  work,  and  by  the  uninjured 
survivors  of  the  horrors  of  trench  warfare  who  will 
find  the  task  of  getting  back  into  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional life  by  no  means  easy.  There  will  not  be  much 
ebullition  of  radicalism  in  those  years. 

Hut  unless  another  great  war  shall  intervene  the 
years  from  1930  on  will  see  a  radical  movement  of  large 
proportions.  The  boys  of  today,  taking  up  the  problems 
of  life  in  their  own  way  with  less  than  normal  guidance 
from  fathers,  uncles  and  elder  brothers,  will  be  in  full 
control  of  the  situation  and  it  will  be  one  calling  for 
vigorous  constructive  measures.  An  enormous  burden 
of  debt,  and  taxation  will  provoke  efforts  to  shift  it 
from  class  to  class.  The  necessity  of  achieving  a  collec- 
tive efficiency  more  productive  than  the  anarchistic  In- 
dividualism of  the  opening  years  of  the  century  will 

compel  the  world  to  think  and  experiment  hi  Hie  field 
o!  ocial  economy  as  never  before.  The  lesson  thai,  this 
war  was  waged  by  science  as  well  as  by  courage  will  not 

be  forgotten.  The  fad  thai  women  have  demonstrated 

their  ability  to  share  in  the  tasks  (d    men  will  make  any 

return  to  -.,,,  earlier  status  Impossible. 
'  onservatism  will  once  more  have  its  day   for  ten 
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yeai  i  after  the  war.  Bui  thai  will  be  the  end  of 

it  for  a  generation  or  more  to  come,  unless,  unhappily, 
another  war  shall  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the  presenl 
calamity , 


A  SETTLEMENT  THAT  DOES  NOT  SETTLE 

Tilt:  greal  strike  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  branch 
of  the  women's  garment  industry  of  New  York  City 
was  Bottled  Last  week — .but  not  settled  right.  The  work- 
ers gam  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  decrease  in  hours, 
the  manufacturers  gain  their  main  contention — the  ab- 
solute right,  subject  to  strike  if  it  is  abused,  to  hire  and 
discharge  their  employees.  Thus  the  industry  reverts  to 
the  conditions  that  obtained  prior  to  the  strike  of  1910 
as  far  as  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees  are 
concerned.  Then  the  only  restraint  upon  their  actions 
were  those  provided  in  the  laws  of  the  state.  Under  these 
laws  the  employers  have  the  absolute  and  unlimited 
right  to  discharge;  the  employees  the  absolute  and  un- 
limited right  to  strike. 

But  when  the  Peace  Protocol  was  established  in  1910 
the  unions  relinquished  their  right  to  strike  and,  under 
a  very  far-reaching  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
delivered  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  they  acquired  thereby 
the  right  to  have  a  judicial  review  by  the  Board  of  any 
discharge  they  thought  unjust.  This  was  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Protocol  under  which  manufacturers  and  unions 
worked  together  for  the  next  five  years.   But  abuses 
sprang  up.  The  unions  tried  to  make  as  much  use  as  pos- 
sible of  the  machinery  of  the  Protocol;  the  employers 
tried  to  get  away  from  using  it  at  all.  The  unions  began 
to  dispute  every  discharge  and  soon  a  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  litigation  was  on  the  calendar  of  the  Board  of 
Grievances.  The  manufacturers,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
these  troubles  with  their  own  employees,  began  to  give 
out  much  of  their  business  to  submanufacturers.  But 
this  only  conveyed  them  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire,  for  the  boosted  submanufacturers  began  to  enlarge 
their  plants  and  shortly  entered  the  fieLd  as  rival  manu- 
facturers. 

It  was  the  situation  growing  out  of  this  dilemma  that 
caused  the  manufacturers  to  abrogate  the  Protocol  and 
later  the  joint  agreement  with  the  unions  established 
thru  the  mediation  of  Mayor  Mitchel.  Naturally,  when 
they  locked  out  their  workers,  a  strike  followed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturers,  instead 
of  getting  together  with  the  unions  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  Protocol,  proceeded  to  destroy  it  entirely. 

As  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more 
democracy,  so  the  cure  for  the  Protocol  would  have  been 
more  protocol.  The  Protocol  could  easily  have  been  per- 
fected by  imposing  penalties  on  the  side  that  brought 
about  useless  litigation.  That  is  what  has  been  done  in 
the  dress  and  waist  industry  where  the  Protocol  still 
flourishes.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  the  unions  have  gone  back  to  the  days 
of  force  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  It  is 
as  tho  the  forty-eight  American  states  should  abolish 
the  Constitution  and  agree  to  adjust  their  disputes  l>\ 
war.  But  fortunately  the  forces  that  brought  order  out 
Of  chaos  in   1910  are  still  operative.  Sooner  or  later  the 

course  of  events  will  bring  into  being  a  new  and  per- 
fected Protocol.  That  is  what  the  enlightened  members 

of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  unions  must 

constant  l\    work    for. 


MAKING  THE  TAXPAYER  FEEL  IT 

AMONG  the  proposals  of  the  administration  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  for  the  raising  of 
the  additional  revenue  required  for  national  defense  and 
other  purposes  are  several  connected  with  the  income 
tax.  It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  already  in  committee  not 
only  to  make  those  with  big  incomes  pay  more  but  to 
subject  every  one  who  pays  any  income  tax  at  all  to  a 
doubled  rate. 

It  is  now  announced  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  also  to  set  the  limit  of  exemption  at  a  lower 
figure.  Now  if  you  have  a  net  income  under  $3000  you  pay 
no  tax  on  it.  If  husiband  and  wife  together  have  a  net 
income  under  $4000,  they  pay  no  tax.  If  the  present  pur- 
pose of  the  administration  is  carried  out,  $2000  will  be 
the  exemption  limit  for  single  taxpayers  and  $3000  for 
married  couples. 

This  is  wise  and  sound.  The  best  thing  about  the  in- 
come tax  is  that  the  taxpayer  pays  it  straight  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  It  is  not  hidden  away  in  the  purchase  price 
of  goods  as  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue 
taxes.  The  taxpayer  feels  it.  He  realizes,  as  he  does  not 
with  any  other  form  of  federal  taxation,  that  it  is  he  and 
his  fellows  who  are  paying  the  expenses  of  government. 
This  is  an  eminently  desirable  condition.  It  helps  to 
make  for  national  economy,  or  it  presumably  would  if 
it  could  be  carried  far  enough. 

The  new  proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
will  largely  increase  the  number  of  those  who  pay  in- 
come tax.  It  will  bring  home  for  the  first  time  to  addi- 
tional tens  of  thousands  that  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment are  a  part  of  their  individual  responsibility.  It  may 
help  to  awaken  their  slumbering  interest  in  govern- 
mental economy.  It  may  give  them  a  new  point  of  view 
on  the  "pork  barrel." 


JUST  A  LITTLE  LONGER 

WHEN  both  great  political  parties  declared  in  their 
platforms  for  woman  suffrage  a  great  new  day 
dawned  for  the  believers  in  democracy,  full  and  untram- 
meled.  Now  that  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  sun  of  political  equality  stands 
high  in  the  heavens. 

Equal  suffrage  is  almost  here.  The  conversions  to  its 
cause,  whether  they  spring  from  conviction,  from  expe- 
diency, or  from  sheer  political  funk,  are  coming  fast 
and  faster. 

The  coming  of  equal  suffrage  is  no  longer  debatable. 
It  can  be  obstructed,  retarded,  hampered— somewhat. 
It  cannot  be  prevented. 


FOR  OUR  ENTOMOLOGICAL  READERS 

WHEN  we  try  to  picture  the  hardships  o(  Mexican 
campaigning,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take 
d<  wn  the  "Biglow  Papers"  ami  read  Lowell's  description 
of  the  country : 

The  country    here   that    Mister    indies   declared    to   be 

charmin' 
Thruout  is  Bwarmin'  with  the  most  alarmln1  kind  of  i 

min'  .  .  . 
You  never  see  Buch  darned  grot  bugs  (11  "i.kN  not  be  Irrele 

V.'Mll 

To  saj    l'\e  seen  a  Scat'abaena  pilularina  bid  e     i  yeai 
elephant ) . 

The  riglment  come  u|>  one  da)  In  tune  t< 

from   r  n  it  it  i  ii '  off  With  I'unnle  Wright,      tw  H  I'limiUUK 

!<ft>t!ll  ■ 
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„     „      ,       ,  The    day    after    he 

Mr.  Hughes  for  ,  J        ._    ,     . 

-T     .        ,  „    „.  had  been  notified  of 

National  Suffrage  his   nomination   for 

the  presidency,  Mr.  Hughes  announced 
that  he  favored  unqualifiedly  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  giv- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  women.  In  so 
doing,  he  went  beyond  his  party  plat- 
form, which  declared  for  suffrage  but 
added  that  the  matter  should  be  left 
to  the  states  to  settle  for  them- 
selves. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Mr. 
Hughes  had  this  to  say  on  the  question 
of  suffrage: 

Some  time  ago  a  consideration  of  our 
economic  conditions  and  tendencies,  of  the 
position  of  women  in  gainful  occupations. 
of  the  nature  and  course  of  the  demand, 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  granting 
of  suffrage  to  women  is  inevitable.  Oppo- 
sition may  delay  but  in  my  judgment  can- 
not defeat  this  movement.  Nor  can  I  see 
any  advantages  in  the  delay  which  can  pos- 
sibly offset  the  disadvantages  which  are 
necessarily  incident  to  the  continued  agita- 
tion. .  .  .  We  shall  have  a  struggle 
constantly  increasing  in  bitterness,  which 
I  believe  to  be  inimical  to  our  welfare.  If 
women  are  to  have  the  vote,  as  I  believe 
they  are.  it  seems  to  me  entirely  clear  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  life  of  this 
country  the  contest  should  be  ended 
promptly. 

In  supplementing  this  statement  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  had  not  gone 
further  in  accepting  the  nomination  be- 
cause he  felt  constrained  to  speak  then 
only  of  matters  set  forth  in  the  party 
platform.  He  then  declared  his  support 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment, 
and  said  : 

f  tee  nothing  but  danger  to  our  secu- 
rity, to  our  unity,  to  our  proper  attitude 
toward  political  questions,  in  continued  agi- 
tation of  the  subject;  and  I  would  take  the 
shortest    cut   to   its   solution. 

I  further  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  af- 
fecting the  whole  country.  It  is  one  of 
those  matters  where  we  must  have  a  uni- 
form policy.  The  country  must  decide  on 
what,  that   policy  should    he.    I    have   jndi- 

■d    my    belief    ai    to    what    it    should    he; 


but  it  is  a  question  which  affects  the  whole 
country — the  composition  of  our  electorate; 
and  therefore  I  believe  that  the  federal 
amendment  should  be  submitted  and  should 
be  ratified. 

Suffragists  thruout  the  country  were 
naturally  delighted  at  Mr.  Hughes's 
complete  championing  of  their  cause. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president 
of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  in  commenting 
upon  it  said :  "I  predict  that  all  women 
in  the  United  States  will  be  voting  by 
1922,  if  not  before." 

Mr.  Wilson  subsequently  let  it  be 
known  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
view  that  the  matter  should  be  deter- 
mined by  each  state  for  itself. 

On  Saturday  of  last 
The  Campaign  week  Mr.  Hughes  be- 
gan his  first  speaking 
trip  of  the  campaign.  The  journey  will 
occupy  a  month  and  will  take  the  Re- 
publican candidate  through  seventeen 
states  from  coast  to  coast. 

Sunday  was  spent  by  the  party  at 
Niagara  Falls,  where  they  attended 
church,  and  were  entertained  by  the 
president  of  the  State  Reservation  at 
Niagara,  Mr.  William  B.  Howland,  and 
his  fellow  commissioner,  Mr.  Paul  A. 
Schoellkopf.  The  feature  of  the  after- 
noon was  a  fifty  mile  motor  drive,  be- 
ginning with  an  informal  visit  to  the 
Niagara  Park  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Just  before  leaving  for  Detroit, 
in  the  evening  the  party  witnessed  a 
very  remarkable  illumination  of  the 
Falls,  which  has  just  been  installed. 
The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Mr.  William  R.  Will- 
cox,  and  the  president  of  the  Republi- 
can League  of  Clubs,  Mr.  John  A. 
Stewart,  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  on  the  motor  drive.  The 
first  speech  of  the  trip  was  at 
Detroit  on  Monday  ni^ht.  Mr.  Hughes 
announced      that      he      was     "entering 


upon  this  trip  with  zest."  He  long 
ago  proved  himself  a  tremendous- 
ly effective  campaigner,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York  State  has 
good  reason  to  remember.  One  of  the 
most  effective  speeches  of  the  first  Taft 
campaign  was  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Just  before  the  trip  began  an  import- 
ant event  from  the  Republican  point 
of  view  occurred  in  the  announced  ad- 
hesion of  Raymond  Robins,  of  Chicago, 
to  the  Hughes  cause.  Mr.  Robins  was 
a  prominent  and  radical  Progressive. 
In  announcing  his  support  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Robins  said: 

While  I  had  hoped  against  hope  that  the 
extraordinary  events  in  this  epochal  hour 
might  overrule  the  verdict  of  the  voters, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt the  Progressive  party  might  yet  domi- 
nate the  situation,  nevertheless,  when  the 
Progressive  convention  had  adjourned  and 
the  entire  situation  was  considered  it  was 
manifest  that  the  end  which  the  voters  had 
decreed  had  come — that  the  Progressive 
party  was  dead. 

Comprehending  our  national  necessities, 
how  can  a  Progressive  hesitate  long  to 
choose  between  the  party  of  nationalism 
and  the  party  of  sectionalism? 

The  present  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  won  his  reputation  as  the  progressive 
Republican  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
there  proved  himself  completely  independ- 
ent of  all  boss  control  and  demonstrated 
that  he  will  take  advice  from  many,  but 
dictation  from  none.  His  words  have  been 
made  good  by  deeds.  His  leadership  is  the 
fruit  of  progressive  movement  in  Ameri- 
can  politics.  The  forced  retirement  of  Wil- 
liam Barnes.  Jr.,  was  the  "high  sign"  to 
all  who  wish  to  know  and  understand  that 
the  control  of  the  Republican  party  had 
passed  forever  from  the  "Old  Guard"  of 
1(.)12.  Mr.  Hughes's  recognition  of  the 
Progressives  in  the  appointment  of  his 
campaign  committee  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
good  faith  in  which  he  appeals  for  Pro- 
gressive support. 

The  Democratic  campaign  is  not  yet 
under  way.  The  date  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
notification  was  to  be  decided  upon  this 
week. 
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Prest  Illustrating 

HERBERT  QUICK 

Recently  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  He  has 
managed  farmers'  telephone  companies,  and  lives 
in    Berkeley    Springs,    West    Virginia.    Democrat 

The  effort  of  certain 
In  Congress     Southern     Democrats     in 

the  Senate  to  hamper  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Child  Labor 
bill  by  attaching  to  it  as  a  rider  the 
Immigration  bill  has  been  decisively 
frustrated.  Action  on  the  Immigration 
bill  is  to  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session  which  begins  in  December.  The 
child  labor  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  given  a  preferred  place  on  the? 
Senate  calendar.  This  action  was  taken, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  President  Wil- 
son, by  the  Democratic  caucus.  The 
vote  in  the  caucus  on  the  proposal  to 
keep  the  Child  Labor  bill  unencum- 
bered was  32  to  7,  senators  from 
Alabama,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky  voting  in  the  negative. 

The  conference  report  on  the  army 
appropriation  bill  is  all  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  conference  has  cut  forty-six  mil- 
lions from  the  Senate  appropriations, 
and  added  eighty-five  millions  to  the 
amount  carried  by  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  The  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
carries  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions  for  military  defense.  The  Navy 
bill  is  still  in  conference.  If  the  Senate 
figures  on  the  navy  appropriations  were 
to  be  accepted,  the  total  appropriations 
for  national  defense  would  amount  to 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions; 
but  the  conference  is  much  more  likely 
to  split  the  difference  as  it  has  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Army  bill. 

Carranza  Snubs     Ca™Zi     has       ap" 
TT    A  pointed  three  eomnus- 

Us  Again  . 

sioners  to  meet  Amer 

ican  representatives   in  the  conference 

lie  sutfKested,  but  his  last   note  declares 

that     tiny     arc     instructed     to    consider 

"preferably"  the  matters  mentioned  in 
his  original  proposal;  namely:  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  the  responsibility 
for  border  raids  and  arrangements  for 
a  border  pal  rol.  He  It  nore    Secretary 
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Born  on  a  farm  and  a  resident   of  Great  Bend, 

Kansas.    Republican 

PRESIDENT     WILSON'S     APPOINTEES     TO 
THE    FARM   LOAN    BOARD 

Lansing's  suggestion  that  the  joint 
commission  study  the  broader  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  might  lead  to  some  solution  of 
the   Mexican  problem. 

His  commissioners  arc  Luis  Cabrera, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  formerly  Car- 
ranxa's  agent  at  Washington;  Alberto 
Pani,  president  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Railways,  and  [gnacio  Bonillas, 
sub-secretary  o\'  the  Department  of 
Communications.  It  was  rumored  that 
President  Wilson's  appointees,  it'  the 
plan  were  carried  out,  would  !><•  Secre 
tary  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  and  Dr.  Henrj  Mien  Tupper, 
of  New    York,  who  has  been  s  special 
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GEORGE    W.    NORRIS 

A  lawyer  and  banker  of  Philadelphia,  a  director 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  there  and  president 

of    the    City    Club.    Democrat 

commissioner  of  the  International 
Peace  Forum  and  has  conferred  re- 
peatedly with  Mexican  leaders. 

On  the  border  the  outstanding  event 
of  the  week  was  a  bandit  raid  near 
Fort  Hancock,  Texas,  in  which  two 
Americans,  a  private  in  the  Eighth 
Cavalry  and  a  customs  inspector,  and 
five  Mexicans  were  killed.  It  attracted 
special  attention  because,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  an  American  customs  agent  a 
band  of  eight  Carranzistas,  who  had 
pursued  the  bandits  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
crost  the  river,  helped  the  Americans 
to  round  them  up,  and  took  up  the 
chase  again  when  they  were  driven 
back  into  Mexico.  This  is  the  first  re- 
corded case  of  actual  cooperation  in 
bandit  hunting  between  Mexican  na- 
tional troops  and  our  own. 

Colonel  H.  J.  Slocum  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Cavalry,  commanding  at  Colum- 
bus when  that  post  was  raided,  has 
been  officially  cleared  of  blame  for  the 
incident  by  the  Department  of  War, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  prob- 
abilities were  strongly  against  a  Villa 
raid  at  the  time  and  that  since  he  could 
not  send  patrols  over  the  line  he  had 
no  means  of  discovering  the  approach 
of  the  bandits. 


Present  Conditions 


Carranaa     is     re- 


ported as  denying 
in  Mexico  ^    existence    o( 

the  widely  rumored  plot  on  the  part  oi 
his  more  conservative  supporters  ami 
the     remnants     o(     the     old     Cientiilco 

faction      which      supported      President 

Diai  for  so  many  years  to  overthrow 
the  existing  government  and  call  a 
new  election.  He  chum-,  that  the  only 

important    hostile    force    on    Mexican 

soil  today  is  a  small  and  rapwIU 
dwindling  band  of  rebels  under  the 
leadership    of    Villi      No    elections    will 

be  held  for  the  president)   until  al 
the  meeting  ^^'  s  constitutional  ooa 
\  eni [on,   to  be  chosen  In  Octob 

consider     laws     and     amendments     laic) 
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before  it  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Carranza  intends  to  retire  from 
the  provisional  presidency  and  become  a 
candidate  at  the  presidential  election 
which  will  follow  the  completion  of  the 
Constitutionalist  program. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  the 
situation  of  the  de  facto  government 
is  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time,  altho  to  say  that  is 
not  to  say  very  much.  General  Tre- 
vino,  the  Carranzista  leader  in  the 
north,  claims  to  have  Villa's  forces 
surrounded  in  the  state  of  Durango. 
Guillermo  Escantale,  a  prominent  fol- 
lower of  the  bandit  Zapata  in  southern 
Mexico,  has  been  captured  and  execut- 
ed by  the  supporters  of  the  existing 
government.  The  Carranzistas  claim 
another  victory  over  an  outlaw  band 
in  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 

The  conduct  of  the  present  Consti- 
tutionalist Government  and  the  moral 
and  material  support  accorded  it  at 
various  times  by  the  administration  of 
President  Wilson  is  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  H.  L.  Wilson,  who  was  am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  Madero  and  the  accession  of  Huerta. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  just  published  a  series 
of  his  confidential  despatches  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  during  his  ambas- 
sadorship in  order  to  vindicate  his  sup- 
port of  the  Huerta  administration  in 
defiance  of  the  policy  of  his  official 
superiors  at  Washington.  Mr.  Wilson 
asserts  that  the  past  three  years  of 
anarchy  have  cost  the  lives  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Mexicans  and  four 
or  five  hundred  American  citizens; 
while  American  property  interests  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars have  been  ruined  or  neglected  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Amer- 
ican residents  forced  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. All  of  this,  in  his  opinion,  could 
have  been  avoided  had  the  American 
Government  followed  his  advice. 

New  York      0n    Saturday    night,    Au- 
_       0  iru-:t   5,    not  a   single   sur- 

Car  Strike      e  .,        ,        , 

lace  car  ran  on  the  streets 

of  New  York  City,  except  in  Brooklyn. 

Service  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York 

Railways  Company,  the  Third  Avenue 
Railway   Con  pany,    operating   in    Man- 
hattan,  and    their   various   subsidiaries 
and    smaller   companies    in    other    hoi 
ou;  ippled    by    strikes    which, 


originating  in  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon 
and  New  Rochelle  on  July  22,  had 
gradually  spread  over  the  city  till 
about  3000  New  York  motormen  and 
conductors  had  left  work. 

There  has  been  no  such  strike  in 
Manhattan  since  1905,  when  a  hasty 
strike  of  subway  and  elevated  em- 
ployees, not  fully  backed  by  the  na- 
tional organizations,  was  soon  broken. 
But  now  when  times  are  good  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  unemployment 
makes  conditions  favorable  for  a  strike, 
the  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees  of  America  are  making  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  unionize  the  trac- 
tion employees  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  lines,  owned  by  the  Third 
Avenue  Company,  of  which  Frederick 
W.  Whitridge  is  president,  have  not 
been  in  use  since  July  22.  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge refused  to  arbitrate  or  grant  the 
demands  of  these  men  for  a  third  in- 
crease of  pay  within  six  months,  and, 
after  the  Board  of  Directors  had  given 
him  exclusive  power  to  treat  with  the 
men,  took  himself  to  Europe.  In  refus- 
ing arbitration  he  seems  to  have  repu- 
diated a  promise  made  in  1913,  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  condemned 
him   for  causing  the   series  of   strikes. 

Four  days  aftef  this  strike  began 
service  was  suspended  on  the  Bronx 
lines,  and  on  July  29  the  strike  entered 
Manhattan,  where  the  same  Third 
Avenue  Company  operates  the  import- 
ant lines  on  Forty-second  street,  upper 
Broadway  and  others.  By  Saturday  the 
men  of  the  New  York  Railways  Com- 
pany— which  runs  most  of  the  other 
Manhattan  lines — and  those  in  Queens 
Borough  and  Staten  Island  had  walked 
out.  Service  was  not  entirely  stopped; 
on  Sunday  almost  the  normal  number 
of  cars  ran  on  some  lints,  but  at  night 
no  cars  were  sent  out.  There  were 
some  accidents — one  fatal — owing  to 
the  use  of  inexperienced  motormen, 
and  a  good  deal  of  disorder,  but  no 
serious  violence. 

The  Mayor  called  representatives  of 
both  systems  to  meet  union  men  at 
his  office,  but  neither  conference  was 
successful.  On  Sunday,  however,  Chair- 
man Oscar  S.  Straus  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Mayor  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  the  New  York  Railways 
manage  m<  nt  and   the   union   into  a  ten- 


tative agreement  which  it  was  hoped 
would  lead  to  a  settlement  of  all  the 
strikes.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  gave 
the  men  the  right  to  organize  and  to 
present  grievances  thru  commits 
composed  of  bona  fide  employees,  with 
a  board  of  arbitration  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  provided  either  for  a  five 
per  cent  wage  increase  or  for  arbitra- 
tion of  this  question.  The  strikers  voted 
to  accept  the  agreement,  but  the  com- 
pany had  not  done  so  by  Monday  night. 

In  the  matter  of  wages 
The  Issues  the  men  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied in  their  demands,  as 
according  to  their  figures  their  pay — 
from  25  to  28  cents  per  hour  for  con- 
ductors and  26  to  29%  cents  for 
motormen — is  lower  than  that  in  many 
other  cities,  including  Chicago,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Des 
Moines  and  San  Francisco.  They  ask 
a  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  for  the 
first  year  of  service  and  33  cents  there- 
after, for  both  motormen  and  con- 
ductors. On  the  essential  issue — recog- 
nition of  the  union — neither  side  would 
consent  to  arbitration.  President 
Shonts  of  the  New  York  Railways  Com- 
pany, professed  his  willingness  to  meet 
employees  as  such,  but  refused  to 
treat  with  the  "alien"  organization. 
As  the  men  do  not  ask  the  closed  shop 
(the  Amalgamated  Association's  model 
agreement,  recently  signed  in  Boston, 
specifically  pledges  the  union  not  to 
discriminate  against  nonunion  em- 
ployees), their  demand  appears  to  be 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  col- 
lective bargaining  effective. 

The  union  leaders,  William  D. 
Mahon,  president,  and  William  B.  Fitz- 
gerald, chief  organizer,  were  enrolling 
subway  and  elevated  employees.  Altho 
these  men  were  given  wage  increases 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  an  hour  on 
August  2,  and  a  temporary  bonus  of  a 
dollar  a  day  on  August  6,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  trouble,  they  were  expected  to 
join  the  other  strikers  if  a  settlement 
was  not  reached  promptly.  The  police 
have  been  detailed  to  strike  duty  on 
cars  and  at  barns,  but  under  strict 
orders  to  remain  neutral  and  to  allow 
peaceful  picketing  and  persuasion.  The 
employees  of  all  the  lints  already  in- 
volved number  6500,  and  two  and  a 
half  million  people,  it  is  estimated,  use 
the  cars  every  day. 
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in   Philadelphiai  also,  a 
Other  Strikes    street    car    tie-up    was 

threatened.    There     the 
union  i  ly  organiiedi  i>ut  tin-  of 

Acials  of  tin  Rapid  Transit  Company 
claim  thai  it ^  membership  is  negligible. 
The  men  ask  a  Rat  wage  of  forty  cents 
an  hour  as  against  tin-  present  gradu 
ated  s<.ai.  ot  twenty-six  to  thirty-one 
cents,  recognition  of  the  union,  a  union 
grievance  committee,  ami  other  con© 
sums.  The  company  has  refused  to  meet 
their  committee  and  a  strike  was  called 

at   the   beginning  of  the   week. 

The  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  226  American  railroads  ami 
the  "Bi»  Four"  brotherhoods,  which 
were  broken  off  on  June  14,  were  re- 
sumed on  August  8  in  New  York.  The 
four  unions  demand  an  eight  hour  day, 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
and  insist  upon  a  flat  concession  with- 
out arbitration.  The  railroads  made 
counter-proposals  and  urge  that  the 
dispute     be     submitted    either    to    the 


Board   of    Mediation   and    Conciliation 

l  under    the     Newlanda    act)     or    to    Hi' 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  No 
as  reement  was  reached. 

In  the  interval  between  the  confer- 
ences, the  400,000  union  men  have 
voted  in  favor  of  allowing  their  of- 
ficers to  call  a  strike  at  their  discre- 
tion. If  this  additional  weapon  fails  to 
win  sufficient  concessions  from  the  rail- 
roads, a  strike  which  would  paralyze 
the  country's  trade  may  he  begun. 

Several  movements  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster  are  on  foot.  The  railroads  are 
advertising  freely: 

A    (100,000,000    wage    increase    for    men 
in   freight   and  yard   service    I  less  than  one 
tilth   of  all    employees  I    is   equal    to   a   .r>   per 

cent  advance  in  all  freight   rates. 

The  managers  of  the  railroads,  as  trus- 
tees for  the  public,  have  no  right  to  place 
this  burden  on  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  you  without  a  clear  mandate  from  a 
public  tribunal  speaking   for  you. 

Shall  a  nation-wide  strike  or  an  investi- 
gation under  the  government  determine 
this  issue? 


Paul   Thorn) 
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The  National  Chamber  of  Comm<  I  I 
has  urged  an  investigation  by  the  In- 
terstatc  Commerce  Commission,  but  a 
resolution  providing  for  this  has  been 
tabled  in  committee  in  the  Senate  at 
the  request  of  brotherhood  officials, 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  present 
conferences.  President  Wilson  has  com- 
pleted the  Newlands  Act  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  by  appoint- 
ing G.  W.  W.  Hangar,  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  board,  to  full  mem- 
bership. 

The  "settlement"  of  the  cloakmakers' 
strike  on  July  22,  was  repudiated  by 
the  union  members  after  their  officers 
had  drawn  up  an  agreement  with  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  not 
till  August  3 — just  as  a  Board  of  Medi- 
ation, appointed  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson,  was  beginning  work — did  the 
strike  actually  come  to  an  end  with  the 
ratification  of  a  new  treaty.  Substan- 
tially the  same"  as  the  earlier  one,  it 
included  the  contractors'  shops  in  its 
provisions,  pledged  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  discipline  any  shop 
which  violated  the  agreement,  and 
added  minor  concessions.  The  workers 
went  back  to  their  machines  Monday 
with   pomp  and  ceremony. 

Filipinos  Taking  The     policy     of     the 
0ff.  Wilson       Administra- 

tion has  been  to  ad- 
vance Filipinos  to  high  administrative 
positions  whenever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so,  and  recent  appointments  carry 
this  program  further  than  ever  before. 
An  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  In- 
sular Legislature  permits  government 
employees,  after  a  certain  term  of  serv- 
ice, to  retire  with  one  year's  full  pay. 
Together  with  the  growing  uncertainty 
of  American  officeholders  as  to  their 
tenure,  in  view  of  the  Wilson  policy, 
this  has  led  to  a  number  of  resigna- 
tions. Harry  T.  Edwards,  fifteen  years 
Director  of  Agriculture,  has  retired. 
Adriano  Hernandez,  an  assistant  di- 
rector, has  been  promoted  to  take  his 
place — the  first  Filipino  to  hold  an  ad- 
ministrative office  of  such  rank.  The 
resignation  of  Stephen  Bonsai  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Utility  Commis- 
sioners, thru  a  series  of  promotions, 
makes  room  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
for  Vicente  Aldanese;  and  Jose  Escaler 
becomes  first  assistant  director  of  Edu- 
cation. Both  appointments  are  new 
high-water  marks  in  these  departments. 
An  especially  interesting  experiment  is 
the  placing  of  Joaquin  de  Luna  in  the 
governor's  chair  of  the  mountain 
province  inhabited  by  the  [gOTTOtes 
and  other  tribes  just  coming  out  o( 
savagery.  Under  Governor  l.una  are 
American  sub  governors, 
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toward  Kovel.  The  sharp  bend  of  the 
Stokhod  River  to  the  east  of  that  city 
has  for  some  time  halted  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Russian  army  and 
created  an  inconvenient  irregularity  in 
the  Russian  line.  The  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  Stokhod  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  rainy  weather  which  had 
turned  the  flat  country  about  the  river 
into  a  vast  marsh.  But  General  Kale- 
dines  advanced  his  army  across  the 
Stokhod  and  forced  the  Germans  to 
abandon  the  salient  formed  by  the  bend 
of  the  river.  The  Russians  followed  up 
their  victory  and  advanced  to  within 
ten  miles  of  Kovel.  The  Germans  made 
a  vigorous  counter-attack  and  on 
August  4  recaptured  the  village  of 
Rudka-Miryanskaia  on  the  Stavok 
River,  a   tributary  of  the  Stokhod. 

The  capture  of  Kovel  would  probably 
force  the  entire  Austro-German  line 
back  of  the  Bug  River.  Kovel  is  an 
important  railroad  center  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  had  the  advantage  in  their 
westward  drive  of  the  railroads  from 
Sarny  and  from  Rovno  which  converge 
at  Kovel.  The  Germans  are  alive  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  eastern  situation  and 
have  placed  their  most  famous  general, 
Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  in 
supreme  command  over  all  Austrian 
and  German  troops  in  the  East.  Ger- 
many has  greeted  the  appointment 
with  enthusiastic  approval.  In  order  to 
forestall  any  possible  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy among  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian forces,  Hindenburg  at  once  ap- 
pointed the  Archduke  Charles  Francis, 
heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  forces  in  the 
center,  hitherto  led  by  General  Count 
von  Bothrner.  Berlin  claims  that  the 
appointment  of  Von  Hindenburg  to 
supreme  command  was  a  decisive  fac- 
tor in  Rumania's  decision  to  remain 
neutral  in  spite  of  recent  Russian  suc- 
cesses. 

Jn  Galicia  the  Russian  offensive  has 
consisted  in  a  continuous  pressure  to 
the  southwest  of  Brody  with  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  capturing  Lemberg.  The 
Russians  are  striving  to  gain  complete 

■  trol  of  the  river  Sereth  and  have 
air  rovt   it   at   several    points.    In 

this  region  also,  the  floods  have  acted 
as  effective  all.es  of  the  Austrians  in 
halting  the  drive  toward  Lemberg. 
ported  that  Turkish  soldiers  are 
now  being  rthen  the  Aus- 

trian  defensive    in    Galicia. 

~.,      ,.,  Almost    all    the    activity 
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THE   ONWAKI)   MARCH    OF   THE    RUSSIANS 

The   solid    line   shows   the    Russian    position    before    the    present   movement    began.    The    broken    line 
.shows  approximately   their  new  front.   The  litfht  lines  are  railroads 


ish  forces.  Admitted  British  casualties 
on  all  fronts  during  the  month  of  July 
totaled  7084  officers  and  52,591  men. 
The  Germans  claim  that  the  Somme 
offensive  has  cost  the  Allied  armies 
360,000  men. 

For  several  days  the  further  ad 
vance  on  the  Somme  was  practically 
halted,  perhaps  to  awail  a  new  accumu- 
lation of  high  explosive  bells.  The  Ger- 
mans took  advi  of  the  brief  res- 
pite to  dig  riew  tranche    behind  th< 

which    they    had    lo.l    and    to   carry   out 

i    eral    counter-attacl        During    the 

l;i    t  day  of  July  and  the  ft]    •  of  Alien;  t 

the  Gei  man    made  no         t  ban  si  Kteen 
.i nit    on  a  French  po  ii1  ion  ;ii   I tern 

Wood,    jn   t    north    of    the    Somme,    and 

ceeded  In  driving  the  British   from 

ad  ancad  poll   In   I  oui  eaux   Wood. 

There  wa    no  Impoi  tanl  change  In  thi 

Itnation,      however,      until       Saturday, 

A u:  when   t he    Briti  h  capl urc  I 


over  two  thousand  yards  of  second  line 
trenches  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Pozieres.  The  attack  was  carried  out 
with  "Anzac"  (Australian  and  New 
Zealander)  veterans  and  soldiers  of 
the  new  army  from  Kngland.  The  vic- 
tory not  only  enabled  the  British  to 
straighten  their  line,  but  it  gave  them 
a  fresh  start,  on  the  road  to  Bapaumc. 
Even  more  important  successes  unv 
won  by  the  Allies  at  Verdun.  On  Au- 
gust 2   the   French    began   a  vigorous 

offensive,     and     on     the     following     day 

they  announced  the  capture  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Fleury.  This  position  was  speed 
ily  lost,  but  the  French  returned  to  the 
attack,  reoccupied  Fleury,  and  also  took 
and  held  the  entrenchments  at  Thiau 
mont.  German  defeats  before  Verdun 

are    fell,  hy   both   side      I"    be   doubly   im- 

portanl .    Ince  thei e  I    no  other  position 
In  any  theater  of  war  which  the  Gei 
mam    have    acriflced  so  much  to  \ 
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The  "Dents,  bland"     °n    Att«tt,t,   l' 

( lerman  BUbm<  rsi- 

Klskslt  Lie    merchantman 

"Deutschland"  escaped  past  the  hostile 
warships  waiting  outside  the  three  mile 
hunt  from  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Ba>  ii  carried  a  small  hut  extremely 
valuable  cargo  of  nickel,  rubber  ami 
gold.  The  Bubmersible  alipt  past  under 
cover  of  a  moonless  night  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  "protective  color- 
ation," the  ship  being  painted  a  sca- 
green  with  wavy  white  linos  indistin- 
guishable at  a  distance  from  water  ami 
foam.  A  crowd  cheered  the  boat  on  its 
way  when  it  loft  the  docks  at  Baltimore. 
Whether  tin  "Deutschland"  has  Bince 
been  picked  up  by  the  British  or  has 
mot  with  an  accident  under  the  high 
seas  or  is  now  nearing  the  (ierman  coast 
no  one  in  this  country  knows.  Equally 
unknown  is  the  question  of  the  where- 
abouts of  its  sister  ship  the  "Bremen" 
which  is  supposed  to  he  now  on  its  way 
to  the  United  States  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  located. 

Blockade  and     Duri"g  the  w*ek  many 
_      ,     T._  vexatious    problems 

Trade  War  ., 

concerning  the  rigorous 

Entente  blockade  of  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  Central  Powers  have 
perplexed  belligerents  and  neutrals. 
The  most  important  of  these  concerns 
the  relief  which  President  Wilson  is 
anxious  to  have  extended  to  the 
famine-stricken  districts  in  Poland. 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  willing 
to  permit  the  importation  of  foodstuffs 
into  Poland,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  occupying  armies  do  not  seize 
either  the  imported  food  or  the  native 
crops.  Germany  is  willing  to  reserve 
the  harvest  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
occupied  districts  and  the  policing 
forces  of  the  army  of  occupation,  but 
finds  the  full  conditions  of  the  Allies 
impossible  to  accept.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  if  any  important  quantity  of 
relief  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Po- 
land. Batocki,  Germany's  food  dictator, 
laughs  at  the  British  threats  to  hold 
the  German  Government  responsible 
for  civilian  lives  lost  thru  famine  as  a 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  ..'/     Russians  cross  the  Btokhod 

Rh  er  iictw i  the  Koi  e]  Sarnj  and 

Kovel  Rovno  railroads.  Socialist 
conference  opens  at  The  Hague. 
Arabs  capture   ^  cm  bo. 

Vuguat  l  Germans  make  counter-at- 
tacks along  the  Soman-.  "Deutsch- 
land" escapes  to  sea. 

I  ittiitst  !  Russians  advance  within 
ten  miles  of  Kovel.  French  under- 
take offensive  al   \  erdun. 

August  .;  Hindenburg  assumes  su- 
preme command  againsl  Russians. 
French  reoccupj  Fleury.  Roger 
Casemenl  executed. 

August  i — Germans  recapture  village 
west  of  the  Stokhod.  French  take 
Thiaumont. 

August  ~>  Russians  take  villages  on 
the   Sereth.   British   advance   north 

of   l'o/.nVos. 

August  6— British  repulse  Turks  east 

of  Suez. 


consequence  of  German  occupation. 
He  declares  that  the  Central  Powers 
have  an  ample  food  supply  both  for 
the  present  and  the  future  and  that 
"England  cannot  starve  Germany,  nor 
Poland,  nor  Belgium,  nor  northern 
France  either." 

The  British  blacklist  of  firms  with 
which  British  subjects  are  advised  not 
to  trade  is  reported  to  contain  over 
1500  business  houses  in  about  twenty- 
five  different  countries.  The  protest  of 
the  United  States  has  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived any  reply,  but  it  is  generally  ap- 
proved in  this  country  and  among  all 
other  neutrals,  and  even  in  England  a 
portion  of  the  press  admits  the  force 
of  its  arguments.  Perhaps  with  a  view 
to  conciliating  American  opinion,  the 
British  Government  has  ordered  the 
release  of  large  consignments  of  securi- 
ties sent  from  Germany  to  this  country 
by  way  of  Holland,  which  had  been 
confiscated  as  contraband  of  war. 

Premier  Asquith  has  promised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  carry  on  a  com- 
mercial war  against  Germany  after  the 
close  of  military  operations.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  would  be  to  make  the  Brit- 


ish Empire  wholly  independent  of  the 
Central  Powers  for  any  products  that 

might    be    needed    in    time    of    war.    II 
promised    that    every    endeavor   would 
he  used  to  prevent  neutrals  from  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  the  economic 
campaign   againsl    Germany. 

Germany     is     renewing    the    vigor 

of  her  submarine  campaign.  Many 
traders,  belligerent  and  neutral,  have 
been  sunk,  and  many  persons  were 
killed  on  the  Italian  mail  steamer 
"Letimbro,"  shelled  by  a   submarine. 

„.    „           r.  On    the   third    of 

Sir  Roger  Casement  .           ,  „.    „ 

*  August  Sir  Roger 

Executed  Casement   (to 

give  him  his  old  title)  was  hanged  at 
Pentonville  jail  for  high  treason  in 
having  attempted  to  secure  German  aid 
for  an  Irish  rebellion.  He  met  death 
with  the  greatest  calmness  and  courage. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  save  him,  but 
the  ministry  rejected  all  petitions  for 
commutation  of  sentence. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  the 
British  Government  that  the  execution 
occurred  at  a  moment  when  the  alliance 
between  the  official  Irish  Nationalist 
party  and  the  coalition  government 
was  less  secure  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  On  July  31,  Henry  Edward 
Duke,  Unionist  member  for  Parliament 
from  Exeter,  was  appointed  to  be  the 
new  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
place  of  Augustine  Birrell  who  recently 
resigned  as  a  consequence  of  his 
failure  to  prevent  the  Sinn  Fein  re- 
bellion. Mr.  Redmond  protested  against 
the  appointment,  declaring  that  it 
meant  a  purely  Unionist  government 
for  Ireland.  Mr.  Duke  is  understood  to 
favor  Home  Rule  and  he  is  in  no  way 
personally  objectionable  to  the  Irish, 
but  the  political  party  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  owes  its  very  name 
to  its  championship  of  the  existing 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  lie- 
land,  and  the  Nationalists  in  their 
present  suspicious  mood  fear  that  the 
appointment  means  that  the  govern- 
ment is  determined  to  supplant  the 
Home  Rule  bill  by  some  compromise 
which  will  permanenth   exclude  Ulster. 
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FOUNDATIONS  OF  NATIONAL  POWER 


BY    FRANKLIN    K.    LANE 


THE  world  is  teaching  us  that 
war  is  no  longer  a  set  contest 
between  more  or  less  mobile 
armed  forces,  but  an  enduring  con- 
test between  all  the  life  forces  of  the 
opposing  parties,  their  financial 
strength,  their  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  adaptability,  their  crop 
yields,  and  their  mineral  resources, 
and  that  it  ultimately  comes  to  a  test 
of  the  very  genius  of  the  peoples  in- 
volved. For  to  mobilize  an  army  is 
now  no  more  than  an  idle  evidence  of 
a  single  form  of  strength  if  behind 
this  army  the  nation  is  not  organ- 
ized. An  army  is  no  longer  merely  so 
many  rifles  and  men,  cartridges  and 
horses;  but  chemists  and  inventors, 
mines  and  farms,  automobiles  and 
roads,  airships  and  gasoline,  barbed 
wire  and  turning  lathes,  railroads 
and  weather  prophets — indeed,  the 
complete  machinery  of  an  industrial 
nation's  life.  Some  months  since  I 
sought  to  learn  what  I  could  of  the 
assets  of  this  country;  where  we 
were  in  point  of  development,  and 
what  we  had  with  which  to  meet  the 
world.  And  from  the  reports  certain 
facts  stand  out. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
minor  minerals,  the  United  States 
produces  every  mineral  that  is  need- 
ed in  industry.  This  can  be  said  of  no 
other  country.  We  can  build  a  battle- 
ship, a  railroad  or  a  factory,  entirely 
I'rom  the  products  of  American  mines 
and  forests.  To  replenish  the  soil  we 
have  phosphorus;  potash  is  known  to 
exist  in  California;  and  nitrogen  can 
be  extracted  from  the  air  by  cheap 
hydro-electric  power.  So  we  can  feed 
the  earth  and  keep  it  sustained.  And 
to  crown  all  these  we  have  water 
power  that  can  be  made  to  generate 
perhaps  as  much  as  60,000,000  horse- 
'■r. 
When  Benjamin  Franklin  caught 
the  lightning  on  the  tail  of  his  kite, 
he  did  many  strange  things  for  this 
world,  of  which  We  arc  only  begin- 
ning to  learn.  The  old  fashioned 
water  wheel,  which  was  the  mot 
power  of  our  earl,-  indtl  il  now 

'  urbine  which  gener- 

ricity.  An  added  and  pccul- 
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for  instance.  This  is  now  one  of  the 
most  common  uses  of  electric  power 
in  the  West,  and,  in  fact,  in  some 
of  the  eastern  states  where  irriga- 
tion is  of  value.  The  waters  that  flow 
down  our  streams  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  rain  and  snow  which 
fall.  There  are  streams  that  follow 
their  courses  underground  just  as 
clearly  marked  and  as  valuable,  if 
once  discovered,  as  the  streams  above 
ground.  And  to  tap  these  is  part  of 
the  task  of  making  America.  Cheap 
gasoline  is  doing  it  in  some  places; 
cheap  coal  in  a  few;  but  cheaper 
electricity  is  doing  it  in  a  large 
way. 
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Then,  too,  there  is  that  mystifying 
miracle  of  drawing  nitrogen  from 
the  air  for  chemical  use,  which  can 
be  done  only  with  great  power,  but 
is  being  done  in  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
elsewhere.  Thru  this  process  an  inex- 
haustible substitute  for  the  almost 
exhausted  nitrates  of  Chile  has  been 
found.  This  is  already  a  great  indus- 
try in  Europe,  and  will  of  necessity 
become  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewhere,  because  of  our  size 
and  need  and  opportunity.  To  in- 
crease the  yield  of  our  farms  and  to 
give  us  an  independent  and  adequate 
supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  explosives 
used  in  war,  we  must  set  water 
wheels  at  work  that  will  fix  nitrogen 
in  lime.  And  there  are  still  more  in- 
timate uses  for  this  power:  in  places 
in  Montana  it  is  so  cheap  that  it 
operates  the  churn,  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
supplies  light  to  the  house  and  fuel 
to  the  kitchen  range.  Indeed  to  the 
possible  uses  of  electricity  there  is 
no  limit. 

Accompanying  the  general  devel- 
opment bill  in  its  passage  thru  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  a 
measure  intended  to  promote  hydro- 
electric development  on  public  lands, 
named  after  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Ferris.  This  bill  was 
called  for  by  the  fact  that  existing 
legislation  permitted  only  a  revo- 
cable permit  to  be  granted  for  such 
use,  and  this  was  regarded  by  en- 
gineers and  financiers  as  too  tenta- 
tive and  hazardous  a  tenure  where 
millions  of  money  were  needed  for 
the  installation  of  the  necessary 
plant. 

The  Ferris  bill  meets  this  difficulty 
by  proposing  a  lease  for  these  lands 
for  a  definite  term  of  fifty  years.  The 
objection  is  made  that  the  lands 
should  be  given  outright.  To  this 
there  are  several  answers;  no  en- 
lightened government  gives  such  a 
franchise.  There  is  danger,  too,  of  a 
complete  monopolization  of  such 
power  sites  if  the  lands  go  forever 
from  the  people.  The  value  of  water 
power  is  not  yet  fully  realized,  and 
its  full  value  cannot  be  known  at  this 
Stage  in  our  industrial  life.  The  pur- 

pose  of  the  government  in  transfer- 
ring these  lands  is  to  secure  their 
use.  because  It  does  not  choose  to  use 
them  itself,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  it  may  be  most  desirable,  for 
i he  full  development  of  our  li fe,  that 
they  .'bail  !)<•  operated  by  the  nation 
or  the  states  or  the  municipalities  in 
the  states  To  I  ransfer  I  hem  forever 
would  casl  a  burden  upon  the  ful  lire 
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which  would  be  unforgivable,  and  is, 
moreover,  unnecessary.  The  people 
desire  theee  lands  used,  not  held  as  a 
m§rt  basis  /Or  speculation  in  stocks 

or  bonds.  Where  there  is  need   for 

such  a  plant  the  lauds  should  he  avail- 
able on  most  generous  terms. 

At  the  end  of  the  titty  year  period, 
if  the  plaid  had  been  managed  .so  as 
to  serve  the  count  r\  well,  there  would 
he  no  reason  why  the  holding  com- 
pany should  not  have  a  new  lease. 
If  it  had  not  been  so  managed  the 
plant  should  he  hought  at  its  value, 
the  purchaser  heing  the  new  lessee, 
or  whoever  took  over  the  lands  on 
which  it  was  situated,  the  state,  for 
instance. 

The  state  owns  the  water,    it   is 


aid,  and  should  therefore  command 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  land.  This 
line  of  reasoning  leads  to  an  im- 
passe. We  are  not  considering  rights, 
hut  the  wisest  course.  Quite  evident- 
ly the  state  cannot  command  the  use 
of  the  land  and  it  is  not  proposed 
that  the  nation  shall  command  the 
use  of  the  water,  for  no  one  can  have 
the  land  at  all  unless  he  first  gain 
the  right  to  use  the  water  from  the 
state.  We  have  given  no  other  land 
to  the  state  except  for  the  sustain- 
ing of  schools  and  colleges  or  for 
reclamation.  If  a  state  wishes  coal 
land,  it  must  buy  it.  The  traditional 
policy  of  the  government  has  been  to 
deal  directly  with  the  people  in  dis- 
posing of  their  domain. 


With  the  passage  of  the  general 
development  bill  providing  for  a 
practicable  method  of  disposing  of 
our  oil,  gas,  coal,  phosphate,  and  pot- 
ash without  danger  of  monopoly  or 
misuse,  and  the  water-power  bill 
governing  the  use  of  public  lands 
for  hydro-electric  development  — 
which  bills  failed  of  passage  in  the 
Senate  after  having  been  successful 
in  the  House — there  will  be  no  land 
or  resource  that  will  not  be  at  the 
full  service  of  the  people.  And  yet 
the  romantic  enterprise  of  revealing 
America  will  by  no  means  be  ended 
then.  To  get  from  all  our  re- 
sources their  fullest  use — this  is  our 
goal. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


INFANTILE    PARALYSIS 

BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 


THE  epidemic  of  infantile  par- 
alysis which  is  now  afflicting 
New  York  is  also  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  the  country — Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 

Physicians  call  this  malady  acute 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  because  the 
inflammation  invades  mostly  the  an- 
terior nerve  roots  (the  telegraph  sta- 
tions, as  it  were)  in  the  gray  marrow 
or  matter  (polio,  myel)  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  from  those  roots  or  gang- 
lia, that  muscular  movements,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  extremities,  are 
normally  directed,  controlled  and  co- 
ordinated. Besides  the  anterior 
nerve  roots  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  may  also  be  affected. 

During  several  years  past  zealous 
and  sympathetic  physicians  have 
been  laying  the  chain  by  which  the 
germ  origin  of  infantile  paralysis  has 
become  established.  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  and  his  associates  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York, 
have  now  demonstrated  that  a  virus 
is  the  essential  specific  cause  of  in- 
fantile paralysis.  Blows,  accidents, 
falls,  previous  weakening  ailments 
are  but  predisposing,  making  the 
body  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  the 
virus.  This  latter  belongs  to  the  class 
of  well-nigh  infinitely  minute,  filter- 
able, ultra-microscopic  viruses,  akin 
to  those  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet 
fever  and  other  infections,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  poisons  are  proven,  in 
the  main,  only  by  their  effects. 

The  virus,  or  germ,  of  infantile 
paralysis  enters  the  body  by  way  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  whence  it  tra- 
verses, in  the  blood  and  lymph  chan- 
nel ,  t he  honeycomb  like  bony  tissue 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  thence  to  in- 
vade the  anterior  nerve  roots.  Some 


times  also  the  inflammation  ascends 
to  the  neck  and  the  brain,  producing 
respiratory  paralyses  and  death. 

And  so  an  infant  of  perhaps  no 
more  than  nine  months  may  be  put 
to  bed  seemingly  well,  to  awake  in 
the  morning  with  a  high  fever,  vom- 
iting and  convulsions.  Or,  if  the  child 
be  old  enough  to  tell  of  its  suffer- 
ings it  will  complain  of  headache,  of 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  neck  and 
back,  along  the  spine.  It  will  be  rest- 
less, irritable  and  sleepless ;  or  it  will 
be  drowsy  and  stuporous.  In  from 
twelve  hours  to  two  or  four  days  will 
ensue  flaccid  paralyses  of  one  or  more 
members,  and  in  time  wasting  away 
of  the  affected  muscles. 

Children  of  from  one  to  five  years 
are  most  frequently  attacked;  but 
adults  may  suffer.  And,  as  with  diph- 
theria and  other  infections,  there 
may  be  carriers  of  the  infantile  par- 
alysis germ  who  do  not  themselves 
come  down  with  the  disease.  The 
virus  is  communicated  from  the  sick 
to  the  well  either  directly  or  thru  a 
third  person,  by  contact  with  the 
nasal,  throat  or  buccal  discharges  of 
the  sick,  on  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
eating  utensils,  toys  and  the  like,  or 
by  kissing,  coughing  or  sneezing. 
The  contagium  is  also  no  doubt 
excreted  by  the  bowels  and  the 
kidneys;  wherefore  these  rrpust  also 
be  thoroly  disinfected.  The  bites  of 
insects  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spread  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis; but  flies,  bedbugs,  lice,  Seas,  mos- 
quitoes— all  ideal  rerni  sponges — 
may  convey  the  virus  on  their  bodies. 

The   mortality    Of   infantile   paral\ 

sis,  may  be  anywhere  from  5  to  more 

than  20  percent     In  I  he  present    New 
"»  Ork  ( !itj    epidemic,  as  we  have  not 

ed,  the  latter  figure  has  been  exceed 


ed.  The  summer  months  are  a  favor- 
able season  for  this  disease.  No  anti- 
toxin serum,  either  preventive  or 
curative,  is  as  yet  assured ;  nor  is  any 
cure,  medicinal  or  otherwise,  as  yet 
perfected.  The  incubation  period  is 
from  three  to  twenty-one  days. 

Much  good  is  accomplished  for  the 
sufferer  by  rest  in  bed,  diet,  medi- 
cines addrest  to  the  fever,  the  pain 
and  other  symptoms,  with  electricity 
and  massage  after  the  acute  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  and  other  means 
familiar  to  the  physician.  Much  is 
accomplished  to  prevent  the  perma- 
nent crippling  and  deforming  of 
children  who  do  not  die.  Even  so, 
more  than  half  the  survivors  are  like- 
ly to  suffer  afterward  from  paralyses. 
And  in  the  recovered  ones  the  af- 
fected muscles  are  likely  to  remain 
small,  with  retarded  bone  develop- 
ment, poor  circulation  and  impaired 
constitution. 

Obviously  then,  since  there  is  no 
certain  cure,  our  efforts  are  most 
wisely  directed  to  preventive  meas- 
ures. The  sick  of  infantile  paralysis 
must  be  quarantined;  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  has  fixed  the  quarantine 
period  at  six  weeks. 

The  disease  must,  in  all  respects, 
be  managed  as  any  infectious  dis- 
ease; and  according  to  the  directions 
of  one's  physician  or  health  depart 

ment.   Especially    must   healthy  chil- 
dren be  debarred,  during  the  period 

o(    the    epidemic,    from    parties,    pic- 
nics, movie  shows,  outings  and  the 
like;  nor  may  they  plaj   with  ehil 
dren  In  whose  homes  there  is  sick 
ness.  Here,  as  In  disease  prevention 
generally,   the   basic    factor   is   t\ 
sonal  hygiene. 


EDUCATING  A  NATION 

BY  PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON 

UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 


TWENTY-TWO  MILLION  per- 
sons in  round  numbers  were 
enrolled  in  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  1914. 
Of  these  more  than  19,000,000  were 
in  elementary  schools,  and  the  rest  in 
secondary  schools  and  in  colleges  and 
universities.  The  teachers  for  this  ed- 
ucational army  numbered  700,000. 
In  point  of  rapid  growth  the  public 
high  school  still  presents  the  most 
impressive  figures ;  the  enrollment 
for  last  year  is  greater  by  nearly 
100,000  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  cost  of  education  was,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated,  $750,000,000,  a 
relatively  small  amount  when  com- 
pared with  many  items  in  the  public 
expense;  less  than  one-third  the  na- 
tion's expenditure  for  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  less  by  a  hundred  mil- 
lions than  the  value  of  exports  from 
the  harbor  of  New  York  in  1913. 

The  average  school  attendance  of 
the  American  citizen  in  1800,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  E.  A.  Ross  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  only 
82  days.  It  is  now  1057  days.  A 
generation  ago  free  education  in 
most  communities  consisted  of  an 
elementary  school  course  in  which 
children  were  taught  the  three  R's, 
together  with  a  modicum  of  history 
and  geography.  Public  high  schools 
had,  of  course,  begun  to  develop,  but 
attendance  there  was  small,  and  the 
majority  of  communities  made  no 
such  provision  for  public  education. 
Now  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  consider  that  it  requires 
twelve  years  to  give  an  individual  an 
education  that  fits  for  life  and  pre- 
pares for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
Public  education  has  become  our 
greatest  single  social  enterprise. 

Great  strides 
have  been  riade 
in  bettering  our 
educational  sys- 
tem during  recent 
years.  Education 
begins  at  birth, 
and  the  first 
ri  of  life  are 
the  most  impor- 
tant. American 
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ideals  in  these  years  may  render  im- 
possible or  ineffective  all  efforts  at 
education  in  later  years.  Realizing 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  prop- 
er care  of  children  in  these  earliest 
years,  the  Division  of  Home  Educa- 
tion was  formed  to  investigate 
means  and  methods  of  improving 
education  in  the  home,  to  assist  par- 
ents in  directing  the  play  of  their 
young  children,  and  above  all  to 
bring  about  a  more  intelligent  coop- 
eration between  the  home  and  the 
school,  so  that  both  may  work  to- 
gether intelligently  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  and  to  extend  the  ed- 
ucation of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
quit  school,  by  stimulating  and  di- 
recting their  home  reading  and 
study. 

The  home,  the  primitive  and  pri- 
mary institution  for  the  education 
of  children,  is  still  the  most  impor- 
tant agency  for  education  for  life — 
mental,  moral,  physical,  industrial, 
economic,  social,  civic.  The  school  is 
still  only  supplementary.  Any  agency, 
therefore,  that  would  promote  right 
education  most  effectually  must  find 
some  means  of  cooperating  with  the 
home  and  of  helping  parents,  who  are 
the  most  constant — and  should  be 
the  most  effective — teachers  of  their 
children. 

Last  year  two  new  divisions  were 
established  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Division  of  Civic  Education 
and  the  Division  of  Education  of  Im- 
migrants; the  first  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Municipal  League, 
the  second  with  the  North  American 
Civic  League.  The  Division  of  Home 
Education,  maintained  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers and  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
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has  been  enlarged  since  its  estab- 
lishment two  years  ago.  Other  special 
divisions  are  that  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, including  trade  and  indus- 
tries; School  and  Home  Gardening 
in  cooperation  with  the  Internation- 
al Child  Welfare  League;  Rural  Ed- 
ucation, and  Higher  Education. 

The  Kindergarten  Division  has  al- 
ready developed  into  an  important 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  edu- 
cation of  young  children,  altho  it 
was  established  only  in  the  spring  of 
1913.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
approximately  4,000,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  six  years, 
which  is  ordinarily  considered  the 
kindergarten  age.  While  some  formal 
education  in  the  kindergarten  or 
elsewhere  would  be  helpful  for  all  or 
most  of  these,  the  home  conditions  of 
at  least  half  of  them  are  such  as  to 
make  the  demand  for  such  education 
imperative.  Only  about  300,000  of 
these  children  are  enrolled  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. There  is  little  hope  of 
reaching  this  huge  army  of  children 
except  by  making  the  kindergarten 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in 
every  city,  town  or  village.  By  doing 
this,  not  only  would  two  years  be 
added  to  the  period  of  education  of 
millions  of  children  whose  education- 
al life  must  at  best  be  all  too  short, 
but  a  beginning  in  the  formation  of 
moral  and  social  habits — not  possible 
later — could  be  made,  and  much 
could  be  added  to  the  individual  de- 
velopment of  the  children  in  these 
very  important  years  of  their  lives. 
The  Division  of  Civic  Education 
aims  to  investigate  methods  of  teach- 
ing, in  the  schools  and  elsewhere, 
those  things  that  pertain  directly  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  cit- 
izenship in  a  de- 
mocracy, and  of 
member  ship  in 
larger  and  smaller 
communities,  and 
to  foster  the  de- 
sire and  will  so  to 
live  and  act  as  to 
promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the 
methods  now  in 
common  use  for 
I  caching     the 

duties  of  citizen- 
ship     are      iinnle 

quate,  and  there 
is  a  strong  de- 
mand foe  help  in 
developing  bel  ter 
methods  On  the 
other   hand,    sue 
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ments  have  been  made  hare  and 
there  which  Beam  to  show  t  lu- 
waj  to  better  results.  To  find  and 
bring  together  the  beat  thought  and 
experience  on  this  Bubject  has  been 
the  tirst  work  of  this  division.  Plans 

have  also  bean  begun  and  have  since 

bean  continued  for  the  development 
of  more  adequate  methods  of  civic 
Instruction  for  adult  immigrants  and 

for  tiie  stimulation  and  promotion  of 

public  discussion  and  debate  of  ques- 
tions of  general  and  local  public  in- 
terest in  colleges,  schools,  clubs  and 
social  centers. 

The  problem  of  rural  education 
continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
our  educators  and  school  authorities. 
Its  progress  during  the  last  year  is 
seen  not  alone  in  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  year,  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced position  taken  by  leading  ed- 
ucators relative  to  rural  education 
and  rural-life  problems.  Nearly  four 
million  illiterate  persons  in  this 
country  live  in  rural  communities,  in 
small  towns,  villages,  and  the  open 
country.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  illiteracy  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion is  from  two  to  five  times  greater 
than  in  the  urban  population.  Inter- 
est in  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
has  greatly  increased.  The  people  are 
slowly  but  surely  becoming  convinced 
that  the  one-room,  one-teacher  rural 
school  has,  in  the  main,  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  that,  wherever  feas- 
ible and  possible,  the  consolidated 
rural  school  must  take  its  place. 
Progress  in  rural  education  is  still 
slow,  however.  The  states  and  the 
Government,  meanwhile,  are  doing 
their  best  to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  may  bring  about  illiteracy. 

Education,  as  a  national  problem, 
has  two  fields :  one  the  child,  from  the 
kindergarten  age  until  the  age  of  ma- 
jority has  been  reached;  the  other, 
the  illiterate  adults. 

The  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  as 
it  confronts  us  today  is  no  longer  one 


of  race  or  section.  The  importance  of 
the  task  of  eliminating  illiteracj  can- 
not lie  underestimated,  when  wa  con- 
sider that  there  arc  nearly  6,000,000 
illiterates  in  the  United  States,  near- 
ly all  of  whom  have  reached  their  ma- 
jority. The  full  meaning  of  these  fig- 
ures will  be  better  understood  if  I 
say  that  in  double  line  of  march,  at 
intervals  of  three  feet,  these  illiter- 
ate persons  would  extend  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1500  miles;  that 
marching  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  a  day  it  would  require  more 
than  two  months  for  them  to  pass  a 
given  point.  A  mighty  army  is  this, 
with  banners  of  darkness  inscribed 
with  the  legends  of  illiteracy  and  ig- 
norance, helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness— too  large  for  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  material  prosperity  and  for 
the  safety  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions.The  last  census  showed  that 
there  were  more  than  two  million  il- 
literate males  of  voting  age;  in  some 
states  and  in  many  counties  the  illit- 
erate voters  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  any  closely  contested  election. 

Illiteracy,  as  I  have  said,  prevails 
to  a  greater  extent  in  rural  districts 
than  in  cities;  the  greatest  number 
of  illiterates  is  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years.  In 
1910  the  total  number  of  white  illit- 
erates was  greater  by  nearly  one  mil- 
lion than  the  total  of  negro  illiter- 
ates. Massachusetts  had  more  illiter- 
ate men  of  voting  age  than  Arkan- 
sas; Pennsylvania  more  than  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  combined.  Bos- 
ton had  nearly  25,000  illiterates,  Bal- 
timore 20,000,  New  Orleans  19,000, 
Memphis  9000. 

Sporadic  efforts  show  us  that  there 
is  ?  shorter  way  to  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  illiteracy  than  to  wait 
for  time  to  do  away  with  it.  These 
grown-ups  can  be  taught  in  schools 
organized  especially  for  them. 

One  of  the  most  notable  attempts 
recently   made   to   teach   these   illit- 


erates is  that  begun  by  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Rowan  County,  Kentucky. 
Alter  having  studied  the  conditions 
of  the  county,  Mrs.  Stewart  decided 
to  open  night  schools  for  adults  on 
moonlight  nights  in  the  public  school 
houses.  All  the  teachers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood responded,  and  began  by  vis- 
iting the  people  thruout  the  county 
and  explaining  the  plan. 

More  than  1200  men  and  women 
from  eighteen  to  eighty-six  years  of 
age  were  enrolled  the  first  evening! 
They  came  trooping  over  the  hills 
and  out  of  the  hollows,  some  to  add 
to  the  meager  education  received  in 
the  inadequate  schools  of  their  child- 
hood, some  to  receive  their  first  les- 
sons in  reading  and  writing.  Among 
these  pupils  were  not  only  illiterate 
farmers  and  their  illiterate  wives, 
sons,  daughters,  but  also  illiterate 
merchants,  illiterate  ministers  and 
landowners.  Think  of  the  tragedy  in 
these  words,  uttered  by  a  woman  of 
seventy:  "Oh,  to  be  able  to  read  my 
Bible  and  to  write  to  my  grandchil- 
dren !"  Other  schools,  of  similar  char- 
acter, were  established  here  and 
there  in  the  United  States.  Pupils 
were  willing  and  eager  to  enroll. 

These  scattered  experiments  and 
their  success,  even  under  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  have  been  such 
as  to  inspire  the  hope  that,  with  the 
cooperation  of  schools,  churches, 
,  philanthropic  societies,  cities,  coun- 
ties, states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  great  majority  of  the  five 
and  one-half  million  illiterates  in  the 
United  States  may,  in  a  few  years, 
be  taught  reading,  writing  and 
something  more;  while  millions  of 
those  whose  school  days  were  very 
few  and  who  are  little  above  the  line 
of  total  illiteracy,  may  be  helped  to 
make  good  to  some  extent  their  de- 
ficiencies due  to  lack  of  opportunity 
in  childhood. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A    MIDSUMMER    GARDEN 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 


There  is  a  little  garden-close, 
Girdled  by  golden  apple  trees, 

That  thru  the  long  sweet  summer  hours 
Is  haunted  by  the  hum  of  bees. 

The  poppy  tosses  here  its  torch, 

And  the  tall   bee-balm  flaunts   its  tire, 

And  regally  the  larkspur  lifts 
The  slender  azure  of  its  spire. 

And  from  the  phlox  and  mignonette 

Rich  attars  drift  on  every   hand; 
And  When  star-vestured  twilight  conies 

The  pale  moths  weave  a  saraband. 


And  crickets  in  the  aisles  of  grass 

With  their  clear  fifing  pierce  the  hush; 

And  somewhere  you   may    hear  anear 
The  passion  Of  the  hermit-thrush. 

It  is  a  place  where  dreams  convene. 

Dreams  of  the  dead  years  gone  astray, 

Of  love  and   loveliness  borne  back 
From   some    forgotten   yesterd.n 

It    is  a   memory    hallowed  spot 

Where    |oj    a  .simies    its   \ernal   gU 
And   tWO  Walk  Bilent    side  bj    side, 

\  outh's  glorj  shining  in  then-  •}  i 


DO  SCHOOLBOYS  PLAY  TOO  MUCH  ? 

BY  GEORGE  II.  BROWNE 

HEADMASTER  OF  THE  BROWNE  AND  NICHOLS  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THIRTY-SEVEN  years  ago  this 
fall  I  took  an  active  part  in  my 
first  Teachers'  Convention. 
Every  year  since  I  have  attended  at 
least  three  or  four;  and  in  a  third  of 
these  years  I  have  helped  to  prepare 
the  programs  of  at  least  two  each 
year.  In  all  these  years,  no  matter 
what  the  kind  of  meeting — general 
or  departmental,  classical  or  voca- 
tional, no  matter  what  the  topic  of 
discussion,  the  type  of  school,  or  the 
educational  theory  involved,  the 
only  essentials  invariably  agreed 
upon  as  indispensable  to  educational 
success,  have  been  (1)  personality 
of  the  teacher;  (2)  individual  initia- 
tive of  the  pupil;  (3)  concentration 
and  imagination. 

I  have  just  finished  my  thirty-third 
year  of  teaching  in  the  same  school 
— a  secondary  school  for  boys,  all  of 
whom  continue  their  education  in 
higher  institutions.  They  have  there- 
fore suffered  less  from  the  "tradi- 
tional" course  of  study  than  the  pu- 
pils who  represent  the  other  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  school  population  ; 
but  they  have  been,  perhaps,  no  less 
affected  by  the  rapidly  changing  so- 
cial conditions,  and  distractions  of 
modern  life.  This  long  experience 
with  so-called  "favored"  material  has 
led  me  to  convictions  bearing  on 
these  educational  essentials  which 
apply  equally  to  the  other  ninety-five 
per  cent;  let  me  briefly  state  seven 
of  the  most  commonplace: 

(I)  The  prizes  of  this  life,  in  big 
things  as  well  as  in  little,  are  gener- 
ally won  on  a  very,  ei  mall  mar- 
gin of  superiority,  which  is  chiefly 
mental. 

<2)   Mental  discipline   is  a   valid, 
not  a  make-believe   purpose  of  edu- 
cation   The    .  of 
General  Education  Board  to  the 
contrary,    notwithstanding) .    Abra 
ha-                    f,    author    of    "A     Mod 
hool,"  "Parenl     and  Schools," 
writes  that  "Even  if  'all  intellectual 
gal                                       >rable  on] . 
with  great,  lo    ,'  enough   maj    cai 
r  from  one    ubject  to  another  to 

or  the 
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"An    hour  i  application 

to   algebra  can    be    tri  ed    to 

and  if.  the  will." 
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any  stage,  is  a  feeling  of  achieve- 
ment; but  the  abiding  "usefulness" 
of  any  kind  of  achievement  is  to  be 
gaged  not  merely  by  the  individual 
student's  pleasurable  interest  at  the 
moment,  but  also  by  the  accumulated 
experience  of  mankind  in  the  same 
lines  of  thought  or  action. 

(4)  "There  is  no  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  knowledge."  As  your 
newspaper  philosopher  would  say, 
you  must  not  only  put  some  p  (pep) 
into  your  luck  (pluck),  but  also  kick 
up  some  dust  in  your  trv  (indus- 
try.) 

(5)  There  is  no  knowledge,  the 
possession  of  which  is  of  much  value 
or  the  acquisition  of  which  is  of  the 
slightest  mental  discipline,  that  can 
be  acquired  without  some  genuine 
individual  initiative  and  some  honest 
hard  work  sometime,  somewhere. 

(6)  The  "moving-picture  mind"  is 
no  satisfactory  substitute  for  an  effi- 
ciently working,  self-directed,  "pic- 
ture-moving" mind. 

(7)  It  is  still  harder  to  go  up  the 
moral  and  intellectual  stairway  (in 
spite  of  the  moving-picture  escala- 
tor), because  it  is  easier  to  go  down 
than  it  was  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
for  at  least  seven  reasons. 

That  is  to  say,  pupils  of  today  have 
at  least  seven  things  that  pupils 
thirty-seven  years  ago — and  less — 
did  not  have  to  weaken  their  initia- 
tive, blight  their  concentration,  and 
impoverish  their  imagination.  Don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  an  os- 
trich—yet. I  would  not  have  the 
"good  old  times"  back  again.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  seven 
things  I  am  going  to  specify  are  not 
without  great  possibilities  for  good. 
We  could  not  remove  them  if  we 
would.  They  are  here  to  stay.  The 
problem  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  them?  The  perfected  gasoline 
engine,  the  wireless  telegraph  and  tel- 
ephone, the  phonograph,  the  motion- 
picture,  etc.,  are  contributions  of  the 
la  i  tei  of  incalculable  possibil- 

ities   for   education,     but    they    are 
t  now  complicating  the  education- 
al     it  nation   in  school  as   i1    has   never 

been  complicated  before. 

No  matter  what   be  the  psychology 

which    may   proper!;,    determine  the 

curriculum   of  your   Modern   School 

<  A.  Flexner),  or  the  readju  i1  menl  to 

the  School  o)  Tomorrow  (J.  Dewey), 

or  the  ■  ion  of  Public  Education 

foi  National  Servict  in  a  Democracy 

Pre  .    Vincent ),    th"  e    ubiquitous 

I  rad  ion     mu  t   be  mel   here    and 

-  .vit h    ome  conci ete,   ipeciflc,  ad 

mini  t  rat  i.c  efflcienc      The  world  is 

lull  oi   a   numbei    ol    thing  i,  all 


good  in  their  proper  places  and  pro- 
portions, that  the  "elective  system" 
must  be  adopted  by  parents  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  babies'  con- 
scious life  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that 
some  principles  of  choice  must  be  in- 
culcated that  will  enable  their  chil- 
dren as  they  grow  up  not  only  to 
choose  the  good  from  the  bad,  but 
also  to  choose  from  the  many  avail- 
able good  things  the  few  that  they 
can  afford  to  indulge  in  at  the  various 
stages  of  their  development.  "One  of 
the  most  fundamental  works  of  re- 
form," says  the  Federal  Director  of 
the  Rural  Organization  Service,  "is 
the  persuading  of  men  to  like  the 
right  things."  The  choice  of  the 
wrong  things  has  not  only  been  help- 
ing to  depopulate  rural  districts,  but 
has  been  complicating  the  town  life 
of  young  people  as  never  before.  Con- 
sider the  following  "seven  deadly 
sins,"  then,  merely  in  relation  to 
these  acknowledged  educational  es- 
sentials— the  cultivation  of  individ- 
ual initiative,  concentration,  and  im- 
agination: 

(1)  Cheap  periodicals  and  maga- 
zines (written  down  to  a  taste  that 
balks  at  the  slightest  mental  exer- 
tion). 

(2)  Cheap  theatrical  shows 
(adapted  to  the  tired  business  man's 
standard — no  mental  effort). 

(3)  Cheap  (canned)  music,  which 
might  be  excellent  and  often  is ;  but 
too  often  degenerates  into  the  "empty 
singer  of  an  idle  clay" — mere  amuse- 
ment and  accompaniment  to  dancing. 

(4)  The  apotheosis  of  amusement 
(the  dancing  craze,  the  exaggeration 
of  athletics,  the  domination  of  play 

Johnny  must  be  out  of  doors  all 
the  afternoon,  till  he  is  too  tired  and 
sleeps-  to  study  in  the  evening). 

(5)  Premature  assumption  of  the 
manners  of  club  life  (dependence 
upon  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  of  life  too  many  servants, 
no  responsibilities;  press  the  button, 
and  somebody  else  does  the  rest). 

(6)  The  automobile  (the  devil's 
own  as  a  seductive  time  consumer). 

(7)  The  moving-picture  show 
(and     the     better     the     picture     the 

cheaper  the  show,  and  vice  versa). 

The     mere     enumeration     of     these 

general  distractions  is  sufficient    to 

indicate  that  if  "I  he  modern  school" 
is  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  individual 
initiative     in    eliminating     irrelevant 

interests  and  in  concenl  ral  ni)r  on  the 

ah  trail  principles  behind  the  usu- 
ally    interei  I  Ing     concrete     details, 

where    "Me   difficult    and    invoked    in 
lellecl  1 1 ;  1 1   pro.  a   I.  ind  of  I  hink 

Ing  never  so  nece    ai     as  now    but, 
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don't  i  uninteresting  to 

people  in  science  and  Bociolo 
in    Ian  d    mathematics 

the  s<  hool  musl  ha\  <  -■  from 

outside.   No  school  under  tin-  condi- 
tions here  broughl   to  mind  is  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  educational  prob 
lem  Bingle  handed. 

A     ichool1  I     most     natural     ally     in 

combating  th<  neral  disl  ract  inns 

and  its  own  special  distractions  is 
obviously  home  cooperation.  This 
may  be  Becured  in  at  leasl  four  ways: 
united  prohibition;  adjustment  (par- 
ticularly Of  SUCh  special  distrait  ions 
as  dentists'  appointments,  parties, 
theaters,  outside  lessons  in  music, 
dancing,  skating,  riding,  etc.)  ;  regu- 
lation and  control,  especially  of  col 
lections  (stamps,  insects,  birds,  et< 
scientific  enthusiams  (wireless,  mo- 
torboats,  autos,  etc.),  sports,  games, 
movies,  etc.;  substitution  (science 
trips,  original  public  speaking,  regu- 
lar pupil  morning  talks  to  the  whole 
school,  debates,  Chautauqua,  summer 
work,  companionship  of  parents, 
mind-fertilization  at  home,  etc.). 

If  the  mind  is  stored  early  with 
profitable  matter,  tastes  and  stand- 
ards, the  antidote  to  these  distrac- 
tions is  already  partly  secured;  but 
if,  as  too  often  occurs,  even  in  the 
homes  of  educated  parents,  the 
children's  minds  are  void  of  serious- 
ness, the  wills  weak,  and  the  desires 
and  passions  ill-controlled,  the  re- 
sults, no  matter  what  the  school,  are 
inevitable.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  "modern  school,"  to  be  effi- 
cient under  present  distracting  con- 
ditions, must  include  something  be- 
sides teachers  of  efficient  personal- 
ity and  a  course  of  study  based  on  the 
psychology  that  "mental  discipline 
is  not  a  real  purpose"  and  that  mod- 
ern education  "includes  nothing  for 
which  an  affirmative  case  can  not 
now  be  made  out."  Useful  for  what  ? 
Already  one  American  generation 
educated  (!)  on  this  utilitarian 
abuse  of  the  elective  system  has  come 
to  middle  life;  and  there  is  no  more 
pathetic  despair  than  that  of  the  af- 
fluent engineer  or  bridge-builder  who 
tries  to  "retire  and  live,"  only  to  find 
that  he  cannot,  by  paying  extra  for 
the  years  that  are  passed,  buy  appre- 
ciation and  enjoyment  of  those  "use- 
less" things  which  he  scorned  in 
school.  To  avoid  his  own  hapless  fate, 
he  is  now  sending  his  boys  to  the 
classical  school  to  prepare  in  these 
"useless"  things  first.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  the  engineers  of  the  (nit 
ed  States  of  America  who  responded 
fo  a  recent  nation-wide  investigation 
as    to    the    essentials    of    preparation 

for  their   profession,    put    character 

and     mental     training     first      special 
technical  t raining,  some  of  t hem. 
low  ilh! 


An  educator,  thei  efore,  Who  thinks 

thai  the  only  "humanities"  of  today 

are    "economics   and    sociology,"    and 

who  oilers  other  inadequate  substi- 
tutes for  the  tried  and  genuine  hu- 
manities, may  well  beware  of  becom- 
ing a  foe  to  real  civilization. 

"A  man  educated  in  the  modern 
sense,"  says  Flexner,  "will  he  trained 
to  know,  to  care  about,  and  to  under- 
stand the  world  we  live  in,  both  the 
physical  world  and  the  social  world." 
Good,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  there  is 
a  world  of  ideas  and  ideals  and  vis- 
ions, of  equal  or  even  greater  impor- 
tance, in  the  spirit  of  which  young 
people  may  be  so  intensely  developed 
at  borne  and  in  the  right  school,  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  them,  to  their 
everlasting  profit,  "to  go  thru  the 
world  never  knowing  what  they  have 
missed,  and  what  kind  of  a  world  it 
actually  is." 

That  the  curriculum  should  "con- 
tain only  what  can  be  shown  to 
serve  a  purpose,"  is  a  most  com- 
mendable fundamental  proposi- 
tion; but  to  make  "what  is  taught, 
when  it  is  taught,  and  how  it  is 
taught,  depend  altogether  on  what  is 
needed,  when  it  is  needed,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  needed" ;  and  to 
determine  those  needs  according  to 
the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  imma- 
ture students  from  present-day  city 
homes  amid  present-day  city  distrac- 
tions— while  it  may  avoid  some  voca- 
tional misfits,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
more  vocational  miscarriages. 

But  will  not  the  "modern  school" 
in  the  city  take  over  some  of  the  ben- 
eficent work  that  used  to  be  done  in 
the  home,  and  supply  the  deplorable 
lack  of  home  cooperation  now,  where 
there  is  no  home  life?  Undoubtedly, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  welcome. 
Waifs  and  foundlings  in  asylums  and 
institutions,  like  incubator  chickens, 
may  have  more  intelligent  care,  and 
often  do  fare  better  than  children  in 
some  homes  favored  by  circumstance. 
1  am  old-fashioned  enough,  however, 
tho  still  a  progressive,  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for 
a  good  home  and  a  good  mother;  and 
I  am  the  more  resigned  to  my  appar- 
ent old-fogyism,  because  I  remember 
hearing  the  high  priest  of  the  new 
psychology  admit  to  the  Headmas- 
ters' Association  that  "more  depends 
upon  the  habit  of  concent  rat  ion  than 
on  anything  else,"  and  that  "the  dis- 
tractions of  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  disastrous." 

These  distractions  no  school  can 
Successfully  meet  without  home  co- 
operation. To  be  most  successful,  the 

fertilization    of   the   child    mind    at 
home  must  be  Intensive  and  cont in 
nous     begun    even    before    children 

to   school;   and    the  co6peration 
should  be  taken  up  befoi e  the  "di 


aster"  has  been  wrought.  The  mod- 
ern doctrine  of  salvation,  in  practise 
under  present  conditions  in  education 
as  well  as  in  business  and  industry, 
is  elimination  of  waste.  Elimination 
of  educational  waste  should  be  put 
into  practise  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
horn;  and  by  right  choice,  reasonable 
apportionment,  and  continuous  co- 
operative effort,  kept  up  to  the  very 
end.  What  can  be  more  wasteful  than 
for  the  home  to  tolerate  the  prema- 
ture and  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
distractions  I  have  specified  until 
there  is  often  left  for  school  so  little 
interest  and  initiative,  or  power  of 
concentration  and  intelligent  imagi- 
nation, on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  that 
no  subject,  traditional  or  modern,  of 
itself,  "can  be  shown  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose" in  providing  such  minds  with 
any  pleasure  or  facility  in  abstract 
thinking?  For  the  ability  to  think  and 
to  take  pleasure  in  thinking  is  the 
most  profitable  result  to  be  derived 
from  any  training  whatsoever. 

"The  common  run  of  school  fail- 
ures," says  Dr.  Flexner,  "represents, 
not  the  defect  of  the  children,  but  the 
resourcelessness  of  the  schools."  Of- 
ten, too  true.  Oftener,  it  represents 
the  shirking  or  the  shifting  of  par- 
ental responsibilities.  The  pupils  of 
day-schools,  public  and  private,  are 
under  outside  influences  twice  as 
many  waking  hours  as  they  are  in 
school;  and  outside  influences  today 
require  seven  times  the  vigilance  of 
any  other  period.  The  home  coopera- 
tion I  have  in  mind  involves  no  inter- 
ference by  parents  that  need  impair 
the  control  of  the  school  by  expert 
professionals.  Special  daily  or  week- 
ly, and  regular  monthly,  individual 
reports  to  parents  invite  frequent  af- 
ternoon and  evening  interviews;  and 
several  joint  parents'  meetings  a 
year,  conducted  sometimes  by  the 
parents,  sometimes  by  the  teachers, 
provide  opportunities  for  frank  gen- 
eral discussion  and  wholesome  mu- 
tual understanding.  Of  course,  a  live 
school  "resembles  a  clinic."  Of  course. 
"parents  have  a  right  to  be  shown." 
Of  course,  "there  is  something  the 
matter  if  a  school  principal  or  a 
school  teacher  cannot  convince  par- 
ents that  there  is  a  good  reason 
'why.'  "  Hut  there  is  something  equal 
ly,  if  not  more,  serious  the  matter  if 
the  school  cannot  be  shown  if  pat- 
ents cannot  convince  the  school  that 
there  is  a  reason  "why"  there  should 
be  so  much  waste,  dissipation,  us, 
ficiencj   in  home  and  society  outside 

of  school.  "The  matter"  with  second 
ai  \   education  toda.v   is  less  in  the  sub 
jects    taught    in    school    than    in    the 
lack  of  home  cooperat  ion   m  meet 

the  multiplicity  o(  distractions  out  o! 
school 
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THINKING  ON  THE  THIRD  RAIL 


\W    DAVID  LAUHUril 


NEWSPA1  ERS  and  college  fa< 
ultiea  have  been  bear-baiting 
the  undergraduate,  it  is  a  safe 
sport,  tho  Bcarcely  a  graceful  one 
"The  undergraduate  doesn't  think." 
'  The  undergraduate  doesn't  know 
anything  about  the  contemporary 
world."  "The  undergraduate  doesn't 
read  "    "  ["he    undergraduate,    if   he 

had  anything  to  express  which  he 
hasn't  could  not  express  it  in  effec- 
tive English." 

Well,  and  who's  to  blame?  Not  the 
undergraduate,  but  we  of  the  col- 
leges, who  haven't  let  him  think.  We 
have  insisted  on  doing  it  for  him. 
We  have  crammed  him  with  our  own 
pet  ideas  while  he  sat  taking  notes — 
or  dozing.  In  the  one  course  where  he 
should  have  learned  to  think  and  to 
give  his  thoughts  a  vital  expression 
— his  "composition"  course — we  have 
surfeited  him  with  the  terminology 
of  rhetoric,  decked  him  out  in  bor- 
rowed styles  of  several  generations 
ago,  and  set  him  to  rehash  stale  criti- 
cism or  discuss  bygone  matters  for 
which  he  does  not — and  should  not — 
care  a  fig. 

This  article,  which  is  primarily 
concerned  with  writing  as  it  affects 
thinking,  is  partly  a  record  and  part- 
ly a  creed.  The  creed  affirms  that  the 
undergraduate  can  think,  and  also 
that  he  can  write,  and  write  well,  if 
we  let  him  think.  Literary  style, 
after  all,  is  only  the  way  a  man  has 
of  saying  something  he  wants  to  say. 
But  we  must  italicize  the  word  ivant. 
A  man  does  not  leant  to  write  until 
his  idea  takes  hold  of  him.  The  trou- 
ble with  our  college  courses  in  writ- 
ing has  been  that  they  have  lived  too 
long  in  a  vacuum.  They  have  prated 
learnedly  of  the  form,  but  they  have 
omitted  the  substance;  they  have 
spent  more  time  searching  for  tha 
suggestive  word  than  for  the  living 
and  useful  idea.  The  colleges  have 
been  on  the  wrong  track.  Good  writ- 
ing is  the  product  of  the  personality 
of  the  writer  and  a  vitalizing  idea, 
and  a  vitalizing  idea  is  nothing  less 
than  one  which  genuinely  concerns 
the  present  world  of  men  and  things. 
The  undergraduate  too  often  loses  in- 
terest in  his  college  work,  not  be- 
cause  he  is  inherently  lazy  or  indif- 
ferent, but  because  his  work  seems 
academic  and  futile,  getting  nowhere, 
affecting  nothing. 

Hence  it  was  that  at  Dartmouth 
College  we  tried  an  experiment  in  an 
elective  course  in  composition.  We 
threw  over  familiar  essays  and  liter- 
ary re-appreciationa  and  word-pic 
hues,  because  they  were  vapid  and 
tale,  We  went   instead  to  the  d -iil\ 

and      weekh       records     of     men     and 

events.  Bach   itudenl  picked  ou1  the 
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\n  enterprising  young  professor  in 
Dartmouth  has  devised  a  »eu>  way 
of  putting  life  into  two  college  i>*- 
stit a i ions  thai  <i.i  r,  i  y  apt  to  l>  - 
come  conventionalized  and  dull,  the 
English  course  it, id  the  student 
magazine.  How  he  did  it  or  rather 
how  he  got  his  hoys  to  do  it,  he  tells 
below.  His  success  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lambuth  has 
had  a  mon    varied  experience  than 

most  teachers,  for  he  has  lived  in 
Japan  and  Brazil  as  well  as  Cali- 
fornia, New  Hampshire,  Virginia 
a>id      Neiv       York. — THE      EDITOR. 


subject  that  to  him  meant  most,  and 
treated  it  in  whatever  style  effective- 
ness and  clarity  demanded.  We  de- 
cided that  grace,  elegance,  that  inde- 
finable thing  called  "style,"  grew  out 
of  lucidity  and  force  and  the  man 
himself,  and  grew  no  otherwise.  And 
let  the  "style"  be  what  it  might,  we 
rejected  every  contribution — we  no 
longer  called  it  a  "theme" — that  did 
not  seem  humanly  valuable.  What  is 
culture  and  what  is  literature,  after 
all,  but  the  product  of  the  widest 
knowledge  and  human  sympathy  ap- 
plied to  the  life  of  today? 

In  our  attempt  to  vivify  composi- 
tion by  approximating  the  conditions 
of  the  actual  world  the  first  problem 
had  been  that  of  subject  matter.  That 
settled,  we  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  grading.  The  college  marking 
system  as  it  stands  is  based  on  a  fic- 
tion. Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  com- 
position seventy-five  per  cent  good? 
Did  ever  an  editor  return  a  "not 
quite  good  enough"  contribution  with 
a  check  for  three-quarters  of  the 
amount  he  would  have  paid  for  an  ac- 
ceptable article?  The  answer  to  that 
question  gave  us  the  clue.  Contribu- 
tions were  accepted  if  the  subject 
was  of  genuine  and  timely  interest 
and  the  handling  effective,  and  a 
man's  grade  was  based  on  the  number 
of  acceptances.  All  other  contribu- 
tions were  rejected  as  worthless ;  fig- 
uratively they  went  into  the  editorial 
waste-basket.  We  reserved  the  edit- 
or's right  to  return  a  manuscript  tot- 
revision,  when  it  showed  promise; 
but  gave  absolutely  no  credit  for  any 
article  unless  accepted.  The  motive 
thus  furnished  for  careful  and  re- 
peated revision — the  novice's  partic- 
ular detestation — proved  one  of  the 
most  effective  devices  of  the  system. 

The  third  problem  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  course  was  the  setting 
up  of  what  should  be,  not  a  collegi- 
ate, bu1  an  outside  world  standard  of 

judgment.   Wha1    was  an  acceptable 

art  icle?    I  low    rood  did   it    ha\  e  to  be? 

We  concluded  thai  11  had  to  be  good 
enoug h  to  prinl  In  a  well  edited  w eek 


ly—  The  Independent,  The  Nation, 
The  New  Republic,  in  the  attempt  to 

maintain  such  a  standard  and  to  keep 
the  standard  before  the  class,  we  de- 
cided to  simulate  a  magazine.  We 
made  up  a  dummy  of  the  accepted 
articles  for  the  month — editorials, 
special  articles,  stories,  reviews — 
and  the  class  dubbed  it  The  Third 
Rail.  Everybody  crowded  to  see  the 
copy  and  somebody  whispered,  "Why 
not  print  it?"  We  took  the  matter  up 
in  executive  session  of  the  class  and 
decided  to  print.  A  small  laboratory 
fee  from  the  men,  together  with  a 
little  advertising,  supports  the  pub- 
lication and  provides  each  man  with 
five  copies  of  each  issue.  This  year 
there  will  be  five  issues,  each  consist- 
ing of  twenty-four  pages  of  The  In- 
dependent size.  An  edition  of  600, 
selling  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  undergraduates, 
the  local  community,  and  the  friends 
and  families  of  the  contributors. 

It  was  the  actual  publication  of 
the  magazine  that  made  the  system 
complete.  To  take  college  composition 
out  of  its  vacuum  two  things  were 
necessary:  the  subjects  discussed  had 
to  be  vital,  subjects  somehow  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  and  effort 
put  on  them,  and  there  had  to  be  a 
genuine  incentive  to  write.  But  the 
final  and  strongest  incentive  will  al- 
ways be  lacking  until  the  writer 
finds  his  audience.  The  desire  to  ex- 
press is  founded  on  the  desire  to  im- 
press. The  writer  wants  to  be  read. 
Moreover,  only  as  it  fronts  him  on 
the  printed  page  can  the  writer  just- 
ly estimate  the  effectiveness  of  his 
work.  The  printed  magazine  fur- 
nished a  practical  criterion  as  well  as 
the  only  real  incentive  to  self-expres- 
sion. It  stimulated  competition.  It 
encouraged  revision  in  the  hope  of 
getting  into  print.  It  became  a  circu- 
lating medium  for  what  a  man  con- 
sidered worth  the  saying. 

That  the  system  has  brought  out 
effective  writing  of  a  high  grade  is 
evidenced  by  the  pages  of  The  Third 
Rail.  That  it  has  encouraged  clear 
thinking  and  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the 

world,  affairs  political,  commercial, 
and    literary,    is    equally    apparent. 

That   it  is  one  solution  o(  the  compo 

sition  question  is  suggested  by  the 

fact  that  the  course,  which  is  elec- 
tive, and  open  to  the  three  upper 
classes,  has  grown  in  a  year  and  I 
half  from  tweut.\  two  to  just  o\er  a 
hundred  men.  And  it   is  not  a  "lunch" 

course.  Two  required  articles  a  week. 

w  ii  h  re\  lsion8,  keep  the  men  at  work. 

Bui  what  is  more  to  the  point  i  khej 

think     Thai    is   win    the\    like   it 
Ihtrtinoath   ('(»//<(/<' 
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HISTORY 

THERE  is  nothing  that  changes  so 
much  as  the  past,  at  least  that  part 
of  the  past  that  gets  written.  Nowa- 
days history  has  lengthened  at  both 
ends,  and  broadened,  too,  and  includes 
all  sorts  of  interesting  things  about 
Greek  architecture,  medieval  municipal 
government,  life  on  the  feudal  manor, 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  the 
whereabouts  of  Europe's  coal  mines, 
and  social  reform  in  distant  British  col- 
onies. There  is  no  question  of  the  peda- 
gogical superiority  of  the  new  style 
text-book  to  the  old. 

One  of  the  best  general  surveys  of  the 
modern  type  is  Professor  James  Har- 
vey Robinson's  Medieval  and  Modern 
Times,  enlarged  and  much  revised  from 
his  "History  of  Western  Europe."  An- 
other attractive  and  lucid  general  his- 
tory is  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley's  Early 
European  Civilization,  a  text-book  for 
the  secondary  schools.  Despite  its  title 
this  covers  the  history  of  Europe  as 
near  to  modern  times  as  1648.  The  latter 
half  is  also  published  separately  under 
the  title  Medieval  Civilization.  Of  a  sim- 
ilar type  and  excellence  is  A  Short 
History  of  England,  by  Professor 
Laurence  M.  Larson,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  A  Social  and  Industrial 
History  of  England,  by  F.  W.  Tickner, 
is  an  ambitious  but  fairly  successful 
attempt  to  condense  into  a  single  man- 
ual the  whole  richness  and  fullness  of 
the  life  of  England.  Literature,  art, 
religion  and  education  are  given  quite 
as  much  space  as  economic  and  indus- 
trial changes,  and  even  political  history 
is  not  neglected.  Professor  C.  W. 
Oman's  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury ig  a  very  different  sort  of  book. 
It  is  an  orthodox  political  chronicle  for 
general  reader  or  college  students,  full 
of  facts  well  and  clearly  presented,  but 
with  a  very  obvious  conservative  and 
imperialist  bias,  perhaps  not  unnatural 
in  an   Oxford   scholar. 

The  shadow  of  the  Great  War  has 
begun  to  fall  acrosi  the  schoolroom.  The 
Story  of  the  Map  of  Europe,  by  L.  P. 
Benezet,  laperintendent  of  school!  In 
La  Croese,   V'.  .-,,  [i  a   creditable, 

,  rather  superficial,  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  of  the  present  war 
for  children  in  the  elementary    ch< 

of  European  history.  The 

'  chapters  of  the  hook  are  devoted 

ioned  pica  for  peace  and 

rmament.       Professor 

James  A.   Woodburn,  of   Indiana    I 

and   Profe  sor  Thomas  F.  Mo- 
1    Pard  •  •    prepared  an  Iv 

troduction  to  American  History  foi 

i    elemen  This   work 

n  v  at  all,  but 

of  the    •  indent  and 

■'.'■rr,,     from     y/hi'h     ■/■<■    hay<-    del  | 

/      m.  It  is  ited 

;ill   the  cm  tome i 
sboat  Diogenes,  Kir./  Alfred,  Hir 


Walter  Raleigh  and  the  other  heroes 
of  history.  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe,  by 
Jennie  Hall,  is  a  work  of  very  similar 
scope  and  purpose.  The  book  contains 
little  narrative,  but  its  full,  detailed 
and  vivid  account  of  past  civilizations 
from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  settlers 
of  America  is  in  every  way  admirable. 
Two  very  similar  surveys  of  American 
history,  well  adapted  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  are  An  American  His- 
tory, by  Eleanor  Riggs,  and  The  Plain 
Story  of  American  History,  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Spencer  Bassett.  For  New 
York  students  who  are  as  curious 
about  the  history  of  their  native  state 
as  they  are  about  that  of  the  nation, 
Professor  Charles  F.  Home,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  pre- 
pared a  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  book  tells  the  story  of  the 
Empire  State  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  Dutch  settlements  to  the 
present  day,  but  it  devotes  fully  three- 
fourths  of  its  space  to  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods.  Elementary 
Civics  shows  social  history  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  topic  is  made  broader  and 
more  interesting  by  a  study  of  the 
growth  of  government  and  of  present 
methods  in  other  lands.  The  progress 
of  legislation  is  illustrated  by  definite 
incidents  which  have  awakened  the 
people  to  the  need  of  better  laws. 

Medieval  and  Modern  History,  by  J.  H.  Robin- 
son. Ginn.  $1.60.  Early  European  Civilization, 
Medieval  Civilization,  by  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley. 
Macmillan.  $1.50,  $1.10.  Short  History  of 
England,  by  L.  M.  Larson.  Holt.  $1.40.  Social 
and  Industrial  History  of  England,  by  F.  W. 
Tickner.  Longmans,  Green.  $1.  England  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  C.  W.  Oman. 
Longmans,  Green.  $1.25.  The  Story  of  the 
Map  of  Europe,  by  L.  P.  Benezet.  Scott, 
Foresman.  fiO  cents.  Introduction  to  American 
II '-.lory,  by  J.  A.  Woodburn  and  T.  F. 
Moran.  Longmans,  Green.  72  cents.  Our 
Ancestors  in  Europe,  by  Jennie  Hall.  Silver, 
Burdett.  76  cents.  An  American  History,  by 
E.  K.  Riggs.  Macmillan.  $1.  The  Plain  Story 
of  American  History,  by  .1.  S.  Baasett.  Mac- 
millan. $1.  History  of  tin  State  of  New  York, 
by  C.  I-'.  Borne,  Heath.  $i.2d.  .1;-  Elementary 
OS,  by  McCarthy,  Swan  and  McMullen. 
Thompson,     Crown.     86     <■'• 

SPELLING  AND  GRAMMAR 

TO  careful  training  in  phonetic  spell- 
ing, the  successful  teacher  musl  add 
a  constant  drill  hold  in  list  form 
and  in  sentence  use.  Foe  this  work  es 
pecially  helpful  in  the  firsl  two  grades 
would  be  The  l><iil>i  Speller,  with  its 
attractive  pictures.  So  thoro  is  the  drill 
in  correct  form  and  in  entence  use  thai 
alm<  i     member  of  a  class  would 

ma  ter  the  whole  list.  While  the  Modern 
Spellers  I  and  //  furnish  good  phonetic 
training  in  the  lower  grades,  and    nit 
able  lii  I    foi  ail  clai  e  ,  I  heii  %\  ronge  ! 

point  is  iri  dictation   worl 

i  or  the  lower  grades  I  he  language 
work    .should    be    mostly    composition, 

y/ilh  a  little  technical  -lammar,  and 
many   drill::  on    the  COrTecl    USS  of   verbs 

i    pronouns;    for    the    upper,    thoro 

•  hing     in     (Mammal  |<  a  I     COfl  ll  I  BCl  ion 

and  in  cleai    thinking  and  expression. 


The  interesting  topics  and  helpful  out- 
lines found  in  the  Gate  to  English  I 
and  //  would  draw  his  best  from  every 
child,  while  the  practical  exercizes  are 
an  encouragement  to  correct  usage. 
Longmans'  English  Grammar,  a  revi- 
sion of  a  standard  book,  gives  an  un- 
usual training  in  grammatical  tech- 
nique, and  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
Constructive  English  for  upper 
grades  presents  an  entirely  new  method 
of  teaching  oral  and  written  English. 
The  topics,  taken  wholly  from  the  pu- 
pil's every  day  life  or  from  nature,  are 
developed  by  caretully  planned  out- 
lines where  several  alternatives  start 
the  child  thinking  and  give  opportunity 
for  his  own  individuality.  A  pupil 
trained  by  this  somewhat  heavy  con- 
structive method  would  have  an  excel- 
lent mastery  of  his  mother  tongue.  The 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish teacher  contends  is  the  inability  of 
the  pupil  to  understand  words.  Such  a 
definite  study  as  that  given  in  English 
Derivatives,  with  its  five  hundred  root 
words,  and  their  common  derivatives, 
would  clear  many  a  fog  in  the  child's 
mind  as  to  a  word's  real  meaning. 

The  Daily  Speller,  I,  II,  by  M.  L.  Bartlett. 
Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  16,  20  cents.  The 
Modern  Speller,  I,  II,  by  Van  Wagenen.  Mac- 
millan. 20  and  24  cents.  Gate  to  English,  I,  II, 
by  Howe,  O'Hair  and  Pritchard.  Longmans, 
Green.  48  and  65  cents.  English  Grammar,  by 
G.  J.  Smith.  Longmans,  Green.  65  cents.  Con- 
structive English,  by  I.  C.  Emery.  Scribner.  80 
cents.  English  Derivatives,  by  B.  K.  Benson. 
Heath.    44   cents. 

COLLEGE  ENGLISH 

AN  excellent  English  Literature,  in 
small  compass,  is  prepared  by  J.  W. 
Abernethy.  It  is  comprehensive, 
without  being  too  detailed  or  dry.  Well 
and  interestingly  illustrated,  it  will 
serve  as  a  reference  book,  while  the  lists 
for  reading  and  topics  for  discussion 
following  each  chapter  will  prove  prac- 
tical and  suggestive  to  teacher  and  stu- 
dent in  class  work.  "I  suspect  that  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  and  not  what  to 
read  is  to  give  him  a  loaded  gun  and 
not  show  him  how  to  use  it,"  writes 
Henry  S.  Pancoast  in  the  preface  to 
English  Prose  and  Verse,  a  collection 
prepared  for  students  of  the  history  of 
English  literature.  His  selection  runs 
from  Beowolf  to  Stevenson,  his  plan 
being  to  give  with  longer  specimens 
from    the    greater    writers    many    less 

knoWTl    treasures.    He    has   succeeded     in 

making  ai tommonly  attractive  and 

not  heavy  collection.  Up  to  Chaucer,  the 
chons    are    translated,    mainly    by 
Professor  Spaight,  while  In  the  appen 

dix     is     a     series     of     examples     show- 
in)'-   the    development,     of     the     langUB 

from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  cen 
tn i  y.  .1  Book  <>f  English  Literature  ar 
ranged  by  Professors  Snyder  ami  Mar 
tin  of  the  Northwestern  University  be 
gins  wit.h  Chaucer,  Includes  few  of  th< 
i.     ci   nam<      but  gives  much  space  t<> 
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Frances  A.  Kellor's  New  Book 

STRAIGHT  AMERICA 

"A  Genuine  Contribution  to  the  Subject" 

"A  Hank  and  vigorous  little  volume.  .  .  .  Clear-sightedness,  justice 
and  earnestness.  .  .  .  Oughl  to  be  read  from  ever)  pulpit  in  the 
country  and  studied  by  ever)   woman's  club  and  public  forum.  .  .  . 

Practical,  candid  and  most  earnest.  It  gets  down  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  American  needs  and  discusses  them  with  honesty,  ability,  and 
a  straight-from-the-shoulder  forcefulness  that  ought  to  prove  inspir- 
ing and  infections." — N.  Y.  Tunes. 

"Miss  Frances  Kellor,  by  reason  of  her  devoted  efforts  to  better  con- 
ditions among  immigrants  ...  is  exceptionally  well-fitted  to  discuss 
the  question  of  their  Americanization.  No  one  else,  we  are  sure, 
knows  more  intimately  the  difficulties  that  confront  foreign-born  la- 
borers on  their  arrival  here.  .  .  .  In 'STRAIGHT  AMERICA' she 
sets  forth  the  results  of  her  observations  so  clearly  and  compactly  as 
tn  make  the  book  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  Clear 
thinking   and    frank    statement." — N.    V.   Post. 

"May  be  read  to  advantage  by  Americans  regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tions."— .V.  V.  Evening  Sun.  Fifty  Cents. 

Uniform   with   "Straight  America" 

OUR   NATIONAL   PROBLEMS 


50c 


Little  Books  on  Big  Subjects  50c 


AMERICANIZATION 

By  Royal  Dixon.  What  are  we  do- 
ing to  Americanize  the  alien?  How 
can  we  make  sure  that  he  will  emerge 
from  the  melting-pot  willing  to  sup- 
port and  to  contribute  to  our  institu- 
tions? These  are  questions  which  Mr. 
Dixon  asks  and  to  which  he  offers  a 
clear  and  simple  answer,  broad  and 
practical  in  vision.  Fifty  Cents. 


THE  FORKS  OF  THE  ROAD 

By  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  Award- 
ed the  prize  offered  by  the  Church 
Peace  Union  for  the  best  essay  on  war 
and   peace. 

"An  jnquiry,  calm,  concise,  logical 
and  marked  throughout  by  practical 
commonsense,  into  the  reasons  why 
war  persists  in  a  civilization  founded 
upon  Christianity." — N.   Y.  Times. 

Fifty  Cents. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  TYRE    THE  PENTECOST  OF  CALAMITY 


By  William  Brown  Meloney.  A  di- 
rect, uncompromising  demand  for  a 
new  American  merchant  marine.  "In 
terse,  thrilling,  forceful  language  the 
author  shows  us  the  greatest  weakness 
America  has." — Boston  Transcript. 

Fifty   Cents.    Printing. 


By  Owen  Wister.  "In  this  book  speaks 
the  man,  not  the  diplomat  .  .  .  the 
interpreter  of  the  feelings  of  the 
American  who  comprehends  the  divin- 
ity that  is  in  history.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
flaming  thing,  itself  a  tongue  of  Pente- 
cost."— Boston  Advertiser,   Nineteenth 


Fifty   Cents. 


THEIR  TRUE  FAITH  AND  ALLEGIANCE 

By  Gustavus  Ohlinger 
'With  an  introduction  by  OWEN  WISTER. 

"A  highly  edifying  exhibit  of  the  political  intrigues  of  Gei  many  throughout 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  Look  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  tracts   For  all  honest,  loyal,  decent  American  cit  to  read  and 

i."— A'.  V,  Sun.  Fifty  Cents. 

These  important  little  books  are  each  fifty  cents.      The  six  including 
"Straight  America"  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  three  dollars. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 


each  writer  mentioned,  thirty-four 
paves  to  Matthew  Arnold,  for  instance. 
English       Prost       ami      Poetry,      by 

J.  M.  Manly,  of  Chicago  University,  is 
a  hain Iter  volume,  printed  on  excellent 
thin  paper,  h  contains  fewer  authors 
than  Mr.  I'aiicoast's  hook,  shorter  ex- 
tracts than  the  Snyder  and  Martin.  Its 
selection  goes  hack  to  the  eleventh 
century,  the  early  English  being  print- 
ed    beside     Mr.     Manly's     translations. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
study  of  the  drama  1'iotVssors  Tat!- 
and  Martin  have  made  a  most  useful 
selection  of  Representative  English 
['lays.  We  have  a  survey  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  our  contemporary  dra- 
matists. The  book  is  in  pleasant,  clear 
type,  two  columns  with  the  briefest 
footnotes.  There  is  a  helpful  biblio- 
graphy, and  the  short  essays  introduc- 
ing each  play  are  excellent. 

Collections  of  American  Prose  often 
manage  to  be  a  bit  dull,  but  W.  C. 
Bronson,  of  Brown  University,  has 
made  a  selection  always  interesting, 
frequently  entertaining,  and  especially 
successful  in  the  Colonial  period.  The 
selections  do  not  go  beyond  the  Civil 
War,  and  complete  orations,  essays  and 
tales  are  taken  from  the  later  writers. 

It  is  when  one  takes  up  the  special 
collections  that  one  suspects  the  per- 
sonal tastes  of  the  collectors  have  some- 
times had  more  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion than  the  needs  of  the  students.  The 
English  Familiar  Essay  is  edited  by 
two  devout  classicists.  They  have  made 
an  attractive  volume  to  put  in  any  hand- 
bag and  one  hopes  it  may  lure  some 
student  away  from  the  present  frantic 
cult  of  the  short  story.  An  odd  collec- 
tion is  Essays  for  College  English,  being 
especially  prepared  for  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural schools;  this  is  mainly  of  pres- 
ent day  papers,  opening  with  one  by  C. 
M.  Harger,  reprinted  from  The  Inde- 
pendent. Bailey,  Plunkett  and  Bruere 
are  some  of  the  writers  on  economic  and 
agricultural  subjects.  Another  book, 
also  for  agricultural  schools,  is  The 
Promise  of  Country  Life.  One  doubts 
its  value  as  a  text-book,  but  it  has 
a  delightful  miscellany,  including  Ste 
venson's  "Will  of  the  Mill"  and  Leigh 
Hunt's  little  known  and  inimitable 
"Graces  and  Anxieties  of  Pig  Driving." 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  see  precisely  the  rea- 
son for  Selections  from  Lanier  as  a  text 
book.  His  boys'  books  hardly  need  to  be 
introduced  to  the  college  student,  and 
his  poetry  and  criticism  is  so  sadly  little, 
that  to  serve  him  up  in  fragments  seems 
a  needless  indignity.  There  will  nc 
be  an  end  to  the  Selections  from 
lyle,    however,    and    with    good    reason. 

From  such  an  output  something  must 

be  chosen   ami    much   left.    These   selec 
tions   by    Professors    Hemingway    and 
Seymour   are    taken    from   "Sartor     Ri 
sart us,"  "The   French   Revolution,"  and 
"Past  and   Present."  and  with  th< 
amount    From  each  book  there  ts  a  \. 
:-\'oA  c  it  ical  and  historica 

Man\  works  on  Robert  Browning 
have  proved  bo  be  more  involved  Of  dif- 
ficult than  the  poems  (hemsehes.  but 
Proie  ,  ot        Harringtoi 

Studies  five    |U»1    the  help  one   UtM 

sort    out     the    real    ti.  from    the 
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mass  of  poet's  work,  and  the  facts  and 
clues  necessary  to  their  full  enjoy- 
ment. The  very  class  room  plan  of  the 
volume  adds  to  its  usefulness  and 
enough  biographical,  historical,  and 
philological  materials  are  given  to  form 
a  complete  introduction  to  Browning. 
David  Watson  Rannie,  of  Winchester, 
in  his  Elements  of  Style,  considers  the 
subject  from  the  simplicities  of  punctu- 
ation on  to  delicate  analyses  of  fitness 
and  of  word  use.  It  is  hardly  a  class 
book,  tho  intended  for  the  advanced 
student.  Methods  antl  Ai»is  in  the  Study 
of  Literature,  by  Lane  Cooper,  of  Cor- 
nell, is  for  the  already  fairly  erudite. 
It  is  largely  a  symposium  drawn  from 
great  writers  on  the  way  in  which  they 
read  books  and  wrote  books,  a  matter 
rather  curious  than  of  intrinsic  moment. 

English  Literature,  by  J.  W.  Abernethy.  Mer- 
rill. $1.35.  English  Prose  and  Verse,  ed.  by 
H.  S.  Paneoast.  Holt.  (1.75.  A  Book  of  English 
Literature,  ed.  by  Snyder  and  Martin.  Mac- 
millan.  S2.25.  English  Prose  and  Poetry,  ed. 
by  J.  M.  Manly.  Ginn.  $2.  Representative 
\/8,  ed.  by  Tatlock  and  Martin. 
Century.  '2.  American  Prose,  by  W.  C. 
-fin.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.50. 
The  English  Familiar  Essay,  ed.  by  Bryan 
and  Crane.  Ginn.  SI. 25.  Essays  for  College 
English.  The  Promise  of  Country  Life,  ed.  by 
J.  C.  Bowman.  Heath.  SI. 25,  SI.  Selections 
from  Lanier,  ed.  by  H.  W.  Lanier.  Scribner. 
5''  cents.  Selections  from  Carlyle,  ed.  by  Hem- 
ingway and  Seymour.  Heath.  75  cents.  Brown- 
ing Studies,  by  V.  C.  Harrington.  Badger. 
SI. 50.  Elements  of  Style,  by  D.  W.  Rannie. 
Dutton.  $1.50.  Methods  and  Aims  in  the  Study 
of    Literature,    by    Lane    Cooper.    Ginn.    $1.20. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH 

IN  the  grammar  grades  and  high 
school  the  work  of  the  English  teacher 
becomes  more  and  more  the  teaching 
of  literary  appreciation  and  of  oral  and 
written  use  of  English.  In  the  latter 
emphasis  is  justly  put  on  practical  oral 
work.  American  Speech  deals  largely 
with  the  vocal  side  of  this  work.  The 
good  illustrations  of  the  position  of  the 
speech  organs  for  each  sound,  the  table 
of  the  common  spellings  of  those 
sounds,  and  the  drills  on  enunciation 
make  it  a  practical  book  for  class  use 
with     any     teacher.     In     Oral     Engl 

ident   is    trained    in    posture   and 
mciation,    in    the   collecting   and    ar- 
ranging   of    material,    in    the    common 
phraseology  used  in  the  business  world, 
d    in    partial  law  and    debate. 

Tho  good  training'  in  speech  making  and 
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SELECTED  TEXTS 

For  Elementary  Schools 
Gate  to  English 

It  provides  a  complete  course  in  elementary  school  English  and  insures  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  English  speech.  Book  I, 
grades  4,  5  and  6,  48  cents.     Book  II,  grades  7  and  8,  68  cents. 

The  Horace  Mann  Readers 

Independence  and  power  in  reading  are  developed  in  the  children  by  the 
Horace  Mann  method.     Complete  set  of  readers  with  teachers'  manuals. 

The  Alexander  Speller 

Now  includes  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres'  Measuring  Scale  of  Ability  in  Spelling. 
Two  Editions:  1,  Syllabicated;  2,  Non-syllabicated.  Part  I,  grades  1-4,  i(;  cents. 
Part  II,  grades  5-8,  20  cents.     Complete,  25  cents. 

Woodburn  &  Moran's  Introduction  to  American 

History 

Wonderfully  interesting  text  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Eight.     For  sixth  year.     72  cents. 

Woodburn  &  Moran's  Elementary  American 
History  and  Government 

It  explains  to  the  pupil  the  America  of  to-day,  the  evolution  of  our  political 
institutions  and  the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  of  American  citizenship.  For 
the  7th  and  8th  years.    $1.00. 

Wood's  Dramatic  Reader 

Dramatic  scenes  from  Standish  of  Standish,  The  Talisman,  Lorna  Doone, 
Sevenoaks  and  The  Pilot.     For  grammar  grades.    60  cents. 

For  High  Schools 
Howe's  Essentials  in  Early  European  History 

This  text  meets  fully  the  requirements  of  the  new  course  of  study  suggested 
by  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  N.  E.  A.    $1.50. 

Howe  &  Knowlton's  Essentials  in  Modern 
European  History 

A  companion  volume  to  Howe's  Essentials.     (In  the  press.) 

Thomas  &  Howe's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Solves  many  of  the  most  vexing  problems  of  high  school  English.  Ex- 
ceptionally effective  in  securing  continuous  and  thoughtful  practice.     $1.20. 

Longmans'  Modern  French. Course 

Meets  the  requirements  of  teachers  who  wish  to  work  on  modern  lines,  but 
with  due  attention  to  definite  grammar  teaching.  In  two  parts,  50  cents  each. 
Teachers'  edition     price  on  application. 

Frank's  Elements  of  High  School  English 

Abundant  material  for  training  in  composition,  oral  and  written.  Thor- 
ough drill  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  word  formation.   75  cents. 

Frank's  High  School  Exercises  in  Grammar 

College    entrain  mination    specifications    require    grammar    in    high 

pr&  iselj  the  kind  of  work  needed.    75  cents, 

Knight's  Practice  Work  in  English 

with  tho  e  weakm  the  first  year  student  that  are  most  difficult 

,.,i   out     r„, 

Baldwin's  Writing  and  Speaking 

'Mm-   book  I the  customary  order  of   treatment.     It    ten  lies 

composition  :  ful  art     Oral  composition  is  developed  with  written  corn- 

ion.     $1,30.      Parts   I   and    I  I,  eai  h  fo  1  cut-,. 

Mayne's  Business  Spelling  Book 

For  high  school  ,     Ii  contains  the  irj   word    oi   business     .;<»  cents. 

Longmans'  English  Classics 

Sixty  volumes  to  choose  from.    Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Ritchie's  First  and  Second  Steps  in  Latin 

1  .;it in  ea      b    the  superior  01  ganization  ol  the  subject 

matter,  and  not  !■ .  omitl  1  m id, ital  .  "i   trying  i"  make  Latin 

Pirst  Step  ond     tep     75  <  enl  1     «  plel 

Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles 

,  mi 1  iiin  Btoi  ill  fully  •  tnd  ai  1  anged.      An  ex- 

1 1  IP  ni  "bud;  ,     cent 


Lomiinaiis,  Green,  &  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.  and  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  THAT 
COMPEL  INTEREST 


ANCIENT  TIMES  Nearly  Ready 

James  Henry  Breasted 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  tiling  about  this  remarkable  hook  is  its 
freshness  and  vitality  of  style,  its  breadth  and  thoroughness,  and  the  per 

fection  of  its  makeup.  The  several  hundred  illustrations,  many  in  colors, 
are  among  the  features  which  set  this  volume  apart  from  the  ordinary 
textbook.     For  a  one-year  course  in  high  schools. 


MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  TIMES 


$1.60 


James   Harvey  Robinson 

\  source  of  inspiration  as  well  as  instruction.  One  of  the  world's 
leading  authorities  on  medieval  history  and  its  teaching  has  produced  a 
brilliant  and  scholarly  survey  of  Western  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  present.  Profusely  illustrated.  Many  plates  in 
colors.    For  a  one-year  course  in  high  schools. 

OCCUPATIONS        Gowin  and  Wheatley  $1.20 

The  first  textbook  on  vocational  guidance  for  the  pupils'  use.  It  treats 
fully  of  the  necessity  for  such  preparation,  reviews  the  various  occupa- 
tions, and  finally  gives  definite  suggestions  for  applying  this  knowledge. 

A  FIRST  GERMAN  GRAMMAR 


$1.00 

Allen  and  Phillipson 

The  new  and  original  plan  upon  which  this  book  is  built  contains 
many  suggestions  along  the  lines  of  the  best  modern  ideas  on  German 
teaching.  Its  fresh  material  and  adaptation  to  present-day  needs  in 
vocabulary  mark  it  as  unique. 

Books  for  Children 
THE  YOUNG  AND  FIELD  LITERARY  READERS 

Six  books  of  a  remarkable  series  are  now  ready.  Every  one  of  these 
is  a  unified  whole,  drawing  upon  the  greatest  literature  of  the  world  for 
content,  and  inspiring  young  readers  to  enthusiasm  and  a  love  for  good 
reading. 

THE  GULICK  HYGIENE  SERIES    Two  new  books  by 

Frances  Gulick  Jewett 
Health  and  Safety  40  cents 

Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation  65  cents 

Emphasis    is    upon    health    rather   than   upon  dry   physiological    facts. 

Lessons  of  health  are  taught  by  appealing  to  the  ambitions  and  tastes  of 
the  normal  child. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STUDIES: 

ASIA  Nellie  B.  Allen  80  Cents 

The  third  volume  of  a  series  which  is  successfully  teaching  the 
broader  and  more  human  geography.  The  actual  life  of  the  people  is  the 
framework  around  which  is  built  an  interesting  and  vivid  description  of 
each  country. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


London 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for 
information  in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of 
course  decide  for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings 
and  will  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific 
securities  to  any  individual.  But  We  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  HS 
frankly  and  this  Department  will  give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the 
columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial  information  as  may 
assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for  themselves.  Readers  who 
request  advice  on  investments  will  receive  better  .v,  when  they 

specify  the  class  of  securities  now  held,  approximate  amounts  of 
each,  if  the  investment  is  for   an    estate,    business   or   professional 

man,  woman  or  minor.  All  information  given  will  be  held  in  strict 

confidence. 


of  time  to  study  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  detail.  They  feel  thai 
more  can  be  gained  by  the  pupil  in 
actual  reading.  Ity  them  A  Brief  Sur- 
vey of  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture will  be  welcomed.  From  it  an  au- 
thor can  be  quickly  placed  in  the  proper 
historical  or  literary  period.  That  is 
enough;  reading  will  do  the  rest.  As  re- 
markable and  fuller,  with  most  intelli- 
gently chosen  illustrations,  is  Hinch- 
man's  History  of  English  Literature. 
In  this  book  also  only  the  typical 
writers  of  a  period  are  discussed 
and  the  others  merely '  listed  in  the 
chronological  tables. 

School  editions  of  the  classics  greatly 
simplify  the  work  of  the  literature 
teacher.  To  be  of  the  most  service  in 
schools  with  small  libraries,  or  in  rooms 
with  several  classes  where  the  pupils 
must  depend  largely  on  themselves, 
these  should  contain  a  simple  but  com- 
plete life  of  the  author,  the  setting  of 
the  book,  a  few  notes,  and  some  form, 
preferably  suggestive  questions,  of 
literary  criticism.  The  Alhambra  and 
Treasure  Island  give  few  of  these  helps, 
tho  in  the  latter  the  glossary  of  nautical 
terms  and  the  diagram  of  the  ship 
make  the  text  clearer.  Daniel's  edition 
of  Macaulay's.  Lays  and  Ballads  has 
smoothed  the  way  to  using  these  poems 
with  young  readers  by  its  simple  intro- 
duction on  Roman  life  and  the  short, 
clear  historical  setting  which  precedes 
each  lay.  Hamlet,  Emerson's  Essay  on 
Manners  with  Other  Essays,  Macaulay's 
Speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's 
Cooper  Institute  Address  and  selections 
from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  fit  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  Letters  by 
great  writers  have  recently  formed  a 
part  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  For 
this  course  Greenlaw's  Familiar  Letters 
is  arranged  to  show  easily  the  different 
types.  As  the  short  story  is  the  form 
of  literature  most  often  read  out- 
side of  school  assignments,  a  study  of 
its  development,  use  and  literary  value 
may  profitably  form  a  part  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  work.  Alone,  or  better 
yet,  accompanied  by  the  study  of  the 
short  story  given  in  A  Brief  Survey  of 
English  and  American  Literature,  the 
charming  series  of  tales  in  Short 
Stories  for  High  Schools  forms  a  strik- 
ing study  in  literary  progress. 

Many  pupils  who  are  unable  to  take 
the  high  school  course  learn  in  their 
daily  work  the  value  of  further  study 
and  are  eager  for  aids  to  homo  study. 
One  of  the  most  practical  books  for 
such  students  is  Human  Interest  Com- 
position Subjects.  Tho  planned 
secondary  schools,  its  wide  range  of 
vital  topics  ami  its  suggestivenesa  in 
planning  both  paragraph  and  essay 
make  it  unusually  helpful  to  tho  homo 
student.  In  close  association  with  such 
students  are  tho  immigrants  who  come 
to  our  shores  in  tho  prime  o(  lit'o.  They 
need  help  in  the  quick  mastery  o(  tho 
essentials  of  our  language  For  thorn. 
Studies  for  Immigrant*,  prepared 
follow    the  excellent    >      M.  C      \    leal'. 

presents  a  carefully  condensed  out) 
ot*  American  history  and  Inttitutic 
with   excellent    meroors    passages,   -  I 

pressing     the     essential     principles 
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American  life.  The  study  of  words 
which  precedes  each  chapter  greatly 
aids  the  student.  Another  satisfactory 
book  for  the  home  student  of  mature 
years  is  English  Grammar  Simplified. 
Tho  much  too  detailed  and  lacking  suf- 
ficient practise  exercizes  for  a  school 
text-book,  its  simple  statements  of 
recognized  principles  of  English  gram- 
mar, its  clear  illustrations,  and  few 
suggestive  exercizes  fit  it  especially  for 
reference  or  for  home  training.  Good 
English  in  Good  Form,  which  gives  in 
a  brief,  perhaps  too  concise  form,  the 
essential  rules  of  rhetoric  and  punctu- 
ation, with  a  long  study  of  derivations, 
would  also  be  helpful  to  the  independent 
student,  as  would  Wlty  We  Punctuate 
with  its  thoro  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples. But  the  printing  of  the  correct 
and  the  incorrect  sentences  in  the  same 
type  is  very  confusing. 

American  Speech,  by  C.  L.  Lewis.  Scott, 
Foresman.  80  cents.  Oral  English,  by  J.  M. 
Brewer.  Ginn.  SI.  English  for  Business,  by 
E.  H.  Webster.  Ncwson.  SI. 20.  Business  Eng- 
lish, by  Hotchkiss  and  Drew.  Practical  Eng- 
lish, by  Lewis  and  Hosic.  Am.  Bk.  Co.  J]  08, 
SI.  A  Brief  Survey  of  English  and  American 
Literature,  by  F.  M.  Tisdel.  Macmillan.  85  cents. 
History  of  English  Literature,  by  W.  S.  Hinch- 
man.  Century.  SI. 30.  The  Alhambra,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Ginn.  50  cents.  Treasure  Island, 
by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  45  cents. 
Lays  and  tial.ads,  by  T.  B.  Maeau'ay.  Ginn. 
30  cents.  Hamlet,  ed.  by  I).  T.  Pottinger. 
Essay  on  Manners  with  Oilier  Esxays,  by 
B.  W.  Emerson.  Macau'ay"s  Speeches  on 
Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institu'e 
Address,  ed.  by  D.  H.  Miles.  Longmans,  Green. 
25  cents  each.  Life  of  Johnson,  by  James 
BoswelL  Heath.  40  cents.  Familiar  Letters,  ed. 
by  E.  Greenlaw.  Scott,  Foresman.  40  cents. 
Short  Stories  fur  High  School,  ed.  by  R.  M.  R. 
Mikels.  Scribner.  90  cents.  Human  Interest 
Composition  Subjects,  by  G.  ?'.  Paul.  Syra- 
cuse. Bardeen.  $1.25.  Studies  for  Immigrants, 
by  C.  Roa'ls.  Abingdon  Press.  25  cents. 
English  Grammar  Simplified,  by  J.  C.  Fer- 
nald.  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  76  cents.  Good  Eng- 
lish in  Good.  Form,  \>y  D.  K.  Ranous.  Stur^i-i 
and  Walton.  $1.  Why  We  Punctuate,  by  W.  L. 
Klein,    Minneapolis.    Lancet    l'rets.    $1.25. 

READING  IN  THE  GRADES 

NOWHERE  is  the  old  saying,  "Prac- 
tise makes  perfect,"  truer  than  in 
primary  reading.  By  whatever 
method  the  words  are  taught,  to  make 
the  teaching  a  part  of  himself,  the  child 
in  the  first  two  years  must  not  only  read 
much — four  books  in  the  first  and  ten  or 
more  in  the  second  year  is  a  small  esti- 
mate—but ho  must  enjoy  that  reading. 
Par  this  ho  needs  several  books  with  a 
simple,  it.ly  repeated  vocabulary, 

two    or   throe    hundred    words    for    the 
t  year.    In   tho  older   style   of   book 
this  was  furnished  by  a  page  of  short 
sen'  grouped    around     a    picture 

with  n  new  le  .  'I  his  i  i  the 

form  of  the  Wide  Awake  Junior,  a 
bright,  well  planned  primer.  But  the 
Horace  Mann  Practice  Primer,  ar- 
d  to  accompany  the-  regular  book, 
with  its  longer  ba  '-'I  on  Mother 

'  nd  its  good  n<  alphabet 

for  phonic  drill   will  bo  more  popular 
with  the  little  folk :.  Moreover,  the  plac- 
f  phonic  drills  in  the  book  does  ;ii'l 
the  pupil  ai  aluable  time  for 

'1  he  dis log  foi m  of  much 
trryland  in  Play,  a  dramath  reader, 
will    delight    the    advanced    pupil 

irraden,     while    liunny    Rabbit's 

'h«-r  animals 

will  enthu       un.   In  both 

e  child  would  hardly  notice  the 

al    'liifi'  ult.io:;,  .L    would 

j. 


"Beginner's." 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated, 
$1.75.      Full   line  of  boxes   of    Oil, 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request 

•F.W.DEVOE&C.T.RAYNOLDSCO. 

101  Fulton  Street,   New  York 


Into  Your  Life  Comes 

the  Knowledge 

You  Crave 

— and  with  it  all  the  power 
and  respect  that  follow  those 
who  can  back  their  opinions 
with  solid  facts.  That's  what 
it  means  to  you  to  introduce 
into  your  reading  circle  round 
your  library  lamp  the  twen- 
ty-four beautiful  volumes  of 

The 

New  International  Encyclopaedia 

SECOND    EDITION 

Of  this  famous  work,  more  copies  are  sold  to  schools, 
libraries,  colleges  and  universities  than  of  any  other  modern 
encyclopaedia.  Long  ago  the  New  International  won  its  definite  place  as  an 
American  institution  of  learning.  Not  only  in  libraries,  colleges  and  the 
retreats  of  scholars,  hut  in  the  homes  of  business  and  professional  men,  the 
New  International  has  long  since  proved  itself  indispensable  to  those  who 
would  speak  with  authority  on  the  thousand  and  one  questions  that  arise  in 
the  daily  life  of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country. 

Every  Article  Rewritten      Thousands  of  New  Articles 
Every  Page  Reset      Profuse  Illustrations 

Remarkable  New  Maps — Complete — Accurate 


The   Builders—  /  0  ■■    '  competent  to 

I 

mil    itir-ir   arljtl'  fitii  ■.    to  I  hei  k    ami 

heck  until  at  li  1  ill  thai  1  in  be  written  on 

any  lubji  1 1  of  ham  Irwn  n  tdablj     thai 

wai  the  ink  before  tin  ew International. 

Their  Work-  and  the  1 

||  Ich  th<  y  an  tn        : 

to  you  of  bo  !  "'■  bulldi  i. 

With  Your  Need*  in  Mind  1:.                     ibn  of 

lern  1  m  ■/<  lopai  dla  1    enl  in  ed  by  th<    quli  ; 

wnii  whii  h   .  111  can  turn   lo 

|ecl  I      1 1 

ioi  v">  "■■  1  in  binn  e  croai-referi 

arc  cxin  mi  ly  1  U  af  ami  prol 


Bibliography — At   the  end  of  all  the  more  im.      ^J  f 
portanl  arm  lea  I    1 1    1  "i  the  booki  "n  thai  sub*    ^^^ 
jeet — a  complete  library  lot  thoie   desiring    _st> 
further  reading.  ^> 

Sf  |r"'- 
Thin  Paper—  For  home  and  ..lliic,.  q\f  8-14-16 
11  1  then  la  in  edition  printed  on  *$jr  Dodd, 
easily  handled  thin  paper,  A  Vj>  Mead  & 
ipitialLlkrar) Edition  |aprlntee>  s®f  Company 
on    regular    boob    paper    and        ^f  Inc. 

bound    In    Library    Buckram      <&S  Publiahers 

after  ipeclflcatloni  <.l  tho     i&JT         449  Fourth  Ave. 
Library      *V         New  York  City 

£Sjr       Send  bio  lull  Inform*,* 

r*,  f         lion   11  Bar  d  in  g  your 

_A1^       Second  Edition  of  the 

^^         New  International  Ency- 


A  in  I   1   1   I 

Association. 


I   lat  ""'"•  dafYC  i  an'l  moiliin  of  all        \SVy        clopaedia,  with  1I1  lulls  ol  ill/- 

1  .1  tod  a)  1    voor  golden  Op.       «^<r*         special  price,  etc. 
I ty  to  have  ill  own.  If  evident      *  *^ 

win  11  you realizi  lhatthi  pi  oaiedioon,     And      . 'V.r 


tlifti  1  ,  nrar. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc. 

I'uIJi  «!■•-  r  a 


^V         ' |,.iIiiiii 

V/V  Bill        Villi    ' 

4VJ  I  I 

^/     To    0   Itati 
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Recent   High   School   Books 


Lewis  and  Hosic's  Practical 
English  for  High  Schools$1.00 

H\    \\  1 1 '  .  v m    I  >     Lewis,    Pi  incipal    "i 

\\    llll    Utl         P(    llll        I  llJil' 

Phil  id<  h  in. i.       .ui.i       Iambs       Fli 
Hosic,    Managing   Edil 
Jou;  n. il.  ■    National   Co 

of    l'i  achei  b    of    English,    Head    oi    I  )< 
partnu  Ht    ol    English,    Chicago    .Nunn.il 
College,  Chicago. 

Hotchkiss  and  Drew's 

Business  English  $1.08 

IU  i  iioKGi  Bukton  Hotchkiss,  m  \  . 
Professoi  of  Business  English,  New 
Vork  .  niverait)  School  ol  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  and  Celia  Anne 
Drew,  Ph.  I).  Instructor  in  English, 
Julia  Richman   High  School,  New    York. 

Smyth's  Greek  Grammar     $1.50 

Bj  Herbert  Weir  Smyi  h,  Ph.  IX, 
Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature, 
Harvard    University, 

Lewis's  Elementary  Latin 
Dictionary 

With  Kingery's  Appendix 
of  Names  of  Persons  and 
Places  $2.00 

Compiled    by    Hugh     Macmaster    Kin 
gery,    l'li.    IV,    Professor  of   Latin,   Wa- 
bash  College. 


Clark's  Introduction  to 

Science  $1.20 

B)      111  m  II  \     M  \y    C'l  VRK,     I'll       IV,     Hi    il 

i  e    Depai  tun  ni.    W  illi. mi    l'i  nn 
High   School,    Philadelphia. 

Weed's  Chemistry  in  the 

Home  $1.20 

Bj  Henry  T.  Wei  d,  B.  S„  Head  of 
Science  Department,  Manual  Training 
lliyh   School,    Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Espinosa  and  Allen's 
Elementary  Spanish 
Grammar  $1.24 

By   Aurelio   M.   Espinosa,   Ph.    IV,  and 
Ci  1 1  i  ord    i  i.    A i  lis.    both    of    the    De- 
partment  of   Romanic   Languages,   Stan- 
I    University. 

Morey's  Ancient  Peoples     $1.50 

n>  wn  i  [am  c.  m.iki  n  .  ph.  iv.  i).  c.  i... 

Professor  of  Histo-rj  and  Political 
Science,  University  of  Rochester. 

Milne's  Second  Course  in 

Algebra  88  cents 

By  Wiii  iam  J.  Mil  me,  l'li.  IV.  II  .  I)., 
late  President,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers,   Albany. 


AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


AUTHORS 


We  want  your  manuscript  for 
book  publication.     Let  us  put  our 

experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  (or  results. 
WRITE  US  TODAY 

CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


SCHOOL  KITCHEN  TEXTBOOK 

By   Mrs.   Makv  J.   Lincoln.     Price  6oc. 

The  simplest  modern  textbook  in  domes- 
tic science.  Published  in  1915.  A  modern 
course  lor  grammar  schools  or  the  smaller 
high  schools,  planned  for  two  years,  with 
two  lessons  a  week.     Course  of  study  free. 


ELEMENTARY  SEWING 

By  Etta  Proctor   Flagg.     .sue. 
Supervisor    of    Home    Economics    in    the 
Los    Angeles    Public    Schools.      For   Grades 
IV— VIII.     Published  in   1915. 


THE  WIDE  AWAKE  READERS 

Wide  Awake  Junior:    an  Easy  Primer, 

is  the   new    book   in   this  series.      Published 
in   April,    1916    .it    30   cents.      It   has  a   t 

cabulan    of    200   words  and   .1    repetition    ol 
fortj    times   pel    « 01  d.      Also   in    this   serii  . 
are  the  popular  Widi    Awaki    Primer,  First, 
■nil,  Third  and   Fourth   Readers, 


To  Be  Published  September  1 : 

I'm.  Km  HE   VND  Sum,    I'm  «n,  Blaisdl  II 
\\  OR  K  MAN  SHIP    in     WORD   .     I    1  111 
HOW  KM    Kami  .,,,,, 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon   Street,    Boston 


M32S1 


Cleanly,  sanitary,  every  church 

should  use  it.     Outfits  on  trial. 

Thomas    Communion  Company 

Box    463     Lima,  Ohio 


USERS  of  PHYSIC  and  PILLS 

Mineral  waters,  oils  or  enemas,  gain  lasting  bene- 
fit by  changing  to  FRUIT- VIGOR.  Your  body  is  hungry 
for  FRUIT-VIGOR.  Write  for  our  circular.  MO 

STEWART  FOOD  COMPANY,  554  Security  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel:  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  foi  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely    necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


Summer  School 
Instructors 

. 'i  English,  Public  Speaking,  I  Iral 
Composition,  Rhetoric,  Supple- 
mentary Reading,  Civics,  History 
and  Economics  should  not  miss 
ling  an  addi  lied 

The  Editor  as  Schoolmaster 

w  Inch    w  .is    delivei  cd    .it    the    Uni 
\  ersil  \     iii     Kansas    !>\     Hamilton 
I  lull,    Editoi    "i    l  ii'     I luh  pendent. 
\   copj    will   be    i in  ii i  lied    fre< 
Ailili  ess    Educ  ttional    '  h  pai  linent, 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

I  19  West  40th  St,,  «  i  N«m    York 


For  these  same  grades,  Literary 
Headers,  I  and  //  provide  excellent 
phonic  tables,  many  familiar  folk- 
lore tales,  and  in  the  second  book  somo 
new  ones  from  Hindu  and  Russian 
legends.  As  stated  in  the  Manual  for 
Teachers  of  the  Ideal  Catholic  Readers, 
in  which  is  found  a  discriminating  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  each  method, 
this  series  of  four  books,  primer  and 
first  three  grades,  uses  a  combination 
of  all  methods.  The  first  three  have 
good  drills  on  Bight  words  and  phonic 
forms,  many  folk  tales,  and  rimes  and 
stories  of  the  child  Jesus  and  His 
mother  with  a  few  on  church  life.  The 
Third  Reader,  with  its  many  poems  and 
stories  on  Bible  history,  would  stimu- 
late the  child  to  service  for  the  church. 
The  Natural  Method  Readers  are  suit- 
able for  use  with  any  group  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  third  especially  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  child's  widening 
view  of  life  by  its  hero  studies  and  its 
fresh  tales  of  every-day  science. 

Above  the  third  grade  the  type  of 
reader  changes.  Tho  many  approve  the 
informational  type,  the  better  plan  is 
to  make  the  informational  reader  dis- 
tinct in  itself  and  use  the  general 
reader  for  word  formation  and  for  de- 
veloping oral  expression  and  literary 
appreciation.  A  thin!  edition  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Fifth  Reader  in  fourteen 
months  shows  how  fully  its  well  chosen 
selections,  its  excellent  training  in  suf- 
fixes and  prefixes,  and  its  carefully  ar- 
ranged dictionary  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  grade.  A  Sixth  Reader  of 
this  series,  new  this  year,  with  selec- 
tions largely  informational  on  Amer- 
ican histoiy  or  by  American  writers, 
has  an  excellent,  workable  outline  for 
word  studies  in  derivation  and  roots. 
The  selections  are  of  high  rank,  and 
are  followed  by  a  careful  drill  on  mean- 
ing, and  by  questions  admirably  fitted 
to  produce  literary  understanding  and 
appreciation.  Of  the  many  editions  of 
children's  classics  that  now  enables 
the  teacher  to  place  the  best  literature 
in  the  pupil's  hands,  Stickney's  edition 
of  Kingsley's  Water  Babies  is  most  at- 
tractive. 

In  the  group  of  historical  readers  for 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades, 
Heroes  of  Conquest  and  Empire  deals 
in  an  attractive  manner  with  six  world 
heroes,  including  Kublai  and  Mahomet. 
As  a  supplementary  reader  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  sixth 
grade  work  in  European  history.  Heroic 
Deeds  of  American  Sailors  meets  a 
long-felt    want    for    navy   stories,  simple 

enough     to    appeal     to    the    younger 

readers.   Lafayette  of  the  True   Sto- 
ol'   iii-eat     Americans    series    gives    in 
simple    but     wideawake    language    the 

story  o\  the  great  Frenchman.  From  it 
pupils  would  gain   not  only  a  clearer 

view   o(  his  services  to  this  country  but 

a  better  idea  o(  European  life  and 
struggles,  Daniel  Boone,  another  hook 
o(  the  same  series,  tells  in  an  equally 
interesting    manner    the   story    o(   the 

pioneer    of     Kentucky.     Sure    o(     popu 
lardy  in  the  class  room  is    /'    i    II 
of  the  Jungle,   While 

entitle    facts,    the    author   deveto| 
the    imagination    and    the     u- 1 
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power  of  the  child  by  his  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  five  large  animals  of  the 
jungle  and  a  few  bright  colored  birds. 

The  lack  of  wise  training  in  the 
homes  of  many  of  our  pupils  necessi- 
tates more  ethical  training  in  the 
schools.  Two  books  of  the  King's  High- 
way Series.  The  Way  of  the  Rivers  and 
The  Way  of  the  Hills  combine 
well-told  lives  of  Bible  heroes  and 
stories  illustrating  the  social  vir- 
tues. Tho  unfitted  for  public  school 
use  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  re- 
ligious belief  there  met  with,  they 
would  add  greatly  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  private  school  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Another  book  illustrates  the 
social  and  the  individual  virtues  by  an 
excellent  grouping  of  the  great  proverbs 
and  passages  of  the  Bible.  These  Ethi- 
cal Readings  from  the  Bible  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  use  in  the  open- 
ing exercizes  of  a  school. 

The  Avoidance  of  Fires  gives  much 
needed  information  on  the  causes  of 
fires  and  the  necessary  precautions.  An 
excellent  set  of  questions  review  each 
chapter.  So  great  is  the  call  for  such 
training  that  the  wise  teacher  will  wel- 
come the  book  as  an  addition  to  prac- 
tical civic  work.  Community  Civics  is 
mainly  confined  to  social  life  in  the 
rural  districts,  makes  many  excellent 
suggestions,  but  gives  no  definite  plan 
for  using  them.  Were  sufficient  material 
given,  either  in  the  text  or  by  refer- 
ences, the  thought-producing  questions 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  would  be 
useful.  In  contrast  to  this  vagueness 
The  Story  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States    is    a    surprizingly    interesting 

■k,  well  adapted  for  supplementary 
reading  with  any  grammar  school  his- 
tory. With  a  clear  and  concise  outline 
of  American  history  as  its  basis,  it 
gives  in  a  stimulating  form  the  develop- 
ment of  American  farming  and  farm 
implements.  To  this  is  added  a  good 
outline  of  the  present  work  of  our  agri- 
cultural department. 
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First  Printing  J£  Million— Just  Published 
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By  Harold  Bell  Wright 


When 

a  Man's  a  Man 

Illustrated  by  the  Author         Cloth  12mo  $1.35 

WHEN  A  MAN'S  A  MAN  is  a  fine,  bi&,  wholesome  novel  of  simple 
sweetness  and  virile  strength.  While  the  pag.es  are  crowded  with  the 
thrilling  incidents  that  belong  to  the  adventurous  life  of  the  unfenced 
land  depicted,  one  feels,  always,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  stirring 
scenes  the  great,  primitive  and  enduring  life  forces  that  the  men  and 
women  of  this  story  portray.  In  the  Dean,  Philip  Acton,  Patches, 
Little  Billy,  Curly  Elson,  Kitty  Reid  and  Helen  Manning  the  author 
has  created  real  living,  breathing  men  and  women,  and  we  are  made 
to  feel  and  understand  that  there  come  to  everyone  those  times  when 
in  spite  of  all,  above  all  and  at  any  cost,  a  man  must  be  a  man. 

Popular  Edition         One  Million  Copies 
The  Eyes  of  the  World — Also  Just  Published 

Under  leased  rights  by  A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  New  York 

Illustrated  Cloth  12mo  50  cents 
Over  44  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold  at  $1.35 

Clune  Film  Producing  Co.  will  have  ready  August  15th,  Premier 
Production  of  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  visualizing,  the  story  in  a 
Cinema-Theatrical  Entertainment. 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell's — The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills — The  Calling  of 
Dan  Matthews — The  Winning,  of  Barbara  Worth — Their  Yesterdays 

Nearly  Seven  Million  Copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  books  have  been 
sold — The  &reat  heart  of  the  reading  public  is  an  unprejudiced  critic 
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THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers 


E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President 


231-233  West  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Shooting 
the  Rapids 


TllK    rnosl    satisfying  trip   in    America 
lur  health  an  ation.     BOO  miles 

i  i  lake  ..  >  Ivei  i  snd  i  apids,  including  the 
i  hooaand  i  ilands,  the  sxi  Idng  descent  of 
the  marvelous  rapids,  the  historic  associa- 
tions oi  Montreal, Quaint  old  Quebec,  snd 

tin'  I. ii is  Saguenay  River,  with  its  stu- 

pend  >ui  I  i"nniiy"and  "Eternity." 

Up-to-date  Canada  Steamship  Hotel  I 
Murray  Bay  and  Tadi  Quebec, 
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Engineering  the  Telephone 


THE  great  Bell  System,  with 
its  telephone  highways 
connecting  the  farthest  points 
of  the  country,  is  primarily  a 
brain  creation. 

The  telephone  engineer  is 
the  genius  of  communication. 
Like  the  general  of  an  army,  he 
plans,  projects,  and  directs  his 
campaigns  far  ahead.  He  deals 
with  the  seemingly  impossible 
— transforming  ideas  and  ideals 
into  concrete  facts. 

His  problems  may  involve 
doubling  the  capacity  of  a  city's 
underground  telephone  system, 
or  the  building  of  a  transconti- 
nental line,  or  a  serious  war- 
shortage  of  supplies  needed  in 
telephone  work. 


Whatever  the  difficulties,  they 
must  be  overcome  so  that  the 
progress  of  the  telephone  shall 
continue  equal  to  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
only  for  the  present — the  future 
must  be  anticipated  and  dis- 
counted. 

In  the  Bell  System,  more  than 
two  thousand  highly  efficient 
engineers  and  scientists  are  con- 
stantly working  on  the  complex 
problems  of  the  telephone 
business. 

As  a  result,  the  service  keeps 
step  with  present  requirements 
and  the  assurance  is  given  to 
every  subscriber  that  the  Bell 
System  is  prepared  for  whatever 
the  future  develops. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Test  It  on  Your 
Own  Skin 


At  Our 
Expense 


Ingram  s  rSouvcrainc 

Fa*  *■  I'owdt-r,  50c,  4  ihadM 


At  Drug  Btoraa  *>r  i»y  Muii,  Postpaid* 
Band  Dido  in  stamp   to  cover  ooal  "i  p  tektng  and  mailing 
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Boston  Garter 

(lives  men  more  service  and  more 
comfort  lor  its  cost  than  any  other 
article  they  wear.  It's  put  Oil  and 
taken  oft  in  a  jiffy  and  holds  socks 
neatly  and  securely.  Silk  5(K-. 
Lisle  25c,  at  your  store  or  post  p. ml. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 
MAKERS  BOSTON 
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cialize.  Flhuff's  text  manages  to  treat 
matters  relating  to  common  life,  health, 
and  industry  along  with  the  more  defi- 
nite sciences  without  making  them 
trivial. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  rank  high  in 
the  output  of  scientific  books  for  the 
schools.  If  Americans  do  not  know  the 
effects  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air,  it 
is  thru  no  fault  of  writer  or  publisher. 
Physiology  and  Health,  I  and  II,  by  Dr. 
Conn,  are  for  use  in  the  grammar 
grades,  and  teach  physiology  in  terms 
of  health  needs,  and  of  the  control  re- 
lationships, once  considered  only  in 
psychology.  Principles  of  Health  Con- 
trol is  a  book  for  older  students,  treat- 
ing of  exercize,  posture,  chemical  agen- 
cies, nervous  conservation,  effects  of 
environment,  and  of  social  controls.  Dr. 
Rettger's  Physiology  and  Sanitation 
considers  these  topics  in  the  light  of 
"service  values."  Community  Hygiene 
is  an  excellent  and  easily  read  manual 
of  health  for  the  home,  school,  and 
community.  One  of  the  valuable  public 
health  talks  given  at  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  was  by  Dr.  Brackett  on  the 
Care  of  the  Teeth.  Here  parent  and 
teacher  will  find  just  what  all  should 
know  of  this  central  problem  of  hygiene. 

To  even  an  amateur  in  bird  lore  the 
name  of  Frank  Chapman  represents 
both  knowledge  and  accuracy.  In  Trav- 
els of  Birds  he  gives  the  child  an  in- 
teresting description  of  bird  migrations 
with  study  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  For  the  last  two  grammar 
grades  Notes  on  Plants,  one  of  the  Cor- 
nell extension  series,  places  in  easy 
reach  of  the  pupil  the  necessary  facts 
for  a  study  of  plant  life.  The  blank 
spaces  for  simple  sketches  of  the  plant 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  two  volumes  of  Essentials  of 
Geography  meet  completely  the  present 
requirement  for  fuller  work  in  geog- 
raphy as  related  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life.  The  illustrations,  colored 
plates  and  smaller  cuts  are  uncom- 
monly stimulating  to  interest. 

Mrs.  Brown  offers  suggestions  of  ap- 
proach to  Present  Day  Geography  of 
European  countries  which  mean  more 
than  usual  to  children  in  these  times  of 
war.  Her  advantage  lies  in  a  sensible 
method  of  leaving  out  the  unimportant. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on 
opening  Cleland's  Geology  is  its  attrac- 
tiveness. Its  first  section  treats  of  the 
earth  in  relation  to  other  planets,  gla- 
ciers, streams,  oceans  and  all  physical 
features.  Part  second  gives  the  history 
of  the  formation  and  development  by 
periods  of  the  present  geologic  stir.- 
tare. 

The  Origin  of  the  Eartti,  by  [  C 
Chamberlain,  reads  like  a  story.  1:  is. 
however,  a  presentation  o(  the  most 
Complete  statement  yet  made  of  the 
formation  o(  the  polar  systems.  1  i 
Place1!  nebular  theory  yields  to  one 
mote  adequate  and    far    reach 

\      now      edition     ^<-'     Mrs.     Willi.. 

Cookery  provides  ■  two  j  >ar  courts  (or 

older    girl>    o(    the    element  ai  \     SChOQ 

This  goes  beyond  cooking  Into  betas 
and  health  problems 

iVn  formulas,  only  those  whi< 
dii  ectlj  to  homo  life  are  found  in  I 
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///  f&  /fo/r£  0/  the  Open  Country 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 

FIFTIETH  YEAR 


HERE  is  a  school  in  the  heart  of 
the  open  country  for  boys  from 
nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Fifty  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur 
of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  Stone  School  offers  the 
health  and  vigor  of  a  sane  and  simple 
out-door  life.  With  good  health  and 
sound  body  building  as  its  foundation, 
this  School  prepares  for  college  or  busi- 
ness life.     Its  recent  graduates  are  found 


in  twelve  leading  colleges.  The  Stone 
School  boy  means  one  equipped  and 
trained  for  individual  efficiency,  and 
each  boy  is  studied  physically  and  men- 
tally with  that  in  view.  There  is  a 
teacher  for  every  six  boys.  Athletics 
are  important  at  the  school  which  has 
two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
every  sport,  under  supervision.  Woods 
life  and  hiking  are  features.  Come  and 
see  for  yourself. 


Writr  Personally  for  full  particulars  to  A/van  I).  Durrr,  Head  Master 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in 
The  Independent.  By  using  the  coupon  below,  parents  will 
secure  prompt  and  complete  information  to  aid  them  in 
selecting  the  right  education  for  son  or  daughter. 


CALIFORNIA 
I    Pacific  Theological    Seminary.  .  .Berkeley 
.    I  lie  Orton  School  tor  Girls. ..  .Pasadena 

COLORADO 

3  University  of  Colorado   (Boys)  .  .Boulder 

CONNECTICUT 

4  TTartfonl  Theological  Seminary  .Hartford 

5  The  Ely  School  tor  Girls Greenwich 

jj:       6   Wheeler  School   (Boys  and  GirU). 

North    Stonington 

7  Hillside     (Girls) Norwalk 

8  The  Sanford  School  for  Boys, 

Redding  Ridge 

9  Ridgefield    School   for   Boys.  .  .  Ridgefield 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

■••     10   Bristol    School    (Girls) Washington 

i  i  The  Viaud  School  for  Young  Girls, 

Washington 

ILLINOIS 
j::     12  American    Schools    Association     (Boys 

and     Girls'* Chicago 

13  American    School   of   Home   Economics 

(Girls)    Chicago 

14  Cora  Mel  Patten  School   (Girls)  .Chicago 

15  University      of      Chicago      (Boys     and 

Girls)    Chicago 

i    16  Northwestern   University    (Boys), 

Evanston 
17  Todd  Seminary    (Boys) Woodstock 

INDIANA 
jjj     18  Tnterlaken  School   (Boys)  .Rolling  Prairie 
19   Valparaiso   University    (Boys  and   Girls), 
::;  Valparaiso 

MAINE 

jjj     20  Ahbot  School  for  Boys Farmington 

;;!    si    Hebron    Academy    (Boys) Hebron 

MARYLAND 

:::     22  The   Girls'   Latin    School Baltimore 

jjj     23   National     Park     Seminary     for    Young 

Women Forest    Glen 

MASSACHUSETTS 

:::     24  Abbot    Academy    (Girls) Andover 

:::     25   dishing  Academy    (Boys   and    Girls). 
•::  Ashburnham 

:::     26  Boston    University     (Boys) Boston 

::i     27   Mis<  Church's   School   for  Girls.  .Boston 

::j     28   Emerson  College   of   Oratory' Boston 

jjj    29   Miss  McClintock*s  School  for  Girls, 
jjj  Boston 

jjj    30   New   England   Conservatory   of   Music, 
jjj  Boston 

'••'•     31    School     of     Expression      (Boys      and 

jjj  Girls)      Boston 

•■::     3J   Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women, 

Bradford 

33   Sea    Pines    (Girls) Brewster 

!     34  New   Church  Theological   School, 

Cambridge 
::•     35   Sargent    School    for    Physical    Educa- 
tion     Cambridge 

:::     36  Powder  Point   School  for  Boys .  Duxbury 
:::    37  Williston  Seminary  (Boys) . Easthampton 
jjj     38   Dean  Academy    (Boys  and   Girls), 
jjj  Franklin 

:i:     it)  Monson  Academy  for  Bovs Mo 

jjj     40   Walnut   Hill   School    (Girls) Natick 

:::     41   The  Brookfield  School   (Girls), 

:::  North   Brookfield 


42  Wheaton  College  tor  Women.... Norton  jjj 

43  Miss    Hall's   School    (Girls) Pittsfield  j 

41  Waltham    School    for  Girls...  .Walthatn  • 

45   Wilbrahani     Academy  (  Boys)  .Wilbraham  : 

-10  Worcester   Academy    (Boys) .  .Worcester  ::: 

NEW  JERSEY 

47  Peddie    Institute    (Boys)  . . .  .Hightstown  :i: 

48  Pennington    School    (Boys)  ..  Pennington  jjj 

NEW    YORK 

49  Stone  School   (Boys), 

t'ornwall-on-the-Hudsoii  ::: 

50  Hartwick   Seminary    (Boys  and  Girls),  jjj 

Hartwick  jjj 

51  Manor  School  for  Girls Larchmont  jjj 

52  The   Manlius  Schools   (Boys) .  .  .  Manlius  jjj 

53  Craven   School    (Boys) Mattituck  jjj 

54  Columbia  Grammar  School   (Boys), 

New  York  jjj 

55  Scudder   School   for  Girls.  ..  .New   York  • 

56  The   Holhrook  School   for  Boys.  Ossining  j 

57  Ossining    School    (Girls) Ossining  ■ 

58  St.   John's   School    (Boys) Ossining  • 

59  Crane      Normal      Institute     of      Music 

(Boys   and    Girls) Philadelphia  ::: 

60  St.   Faith's  School   (Girls),  jjj 

Saratoga  Springs  jjj 

61  Skidmore  School   (Girls),  jjj 

Saratoga  Springs  jjj 

62  Peate  &  Beattie Spencerport  jjj 

63  Syracuse  University Syracuse  •:: 

64  Russell   Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts  ::: 

(Women)    Troy  -jj 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

65  Mnrienfeld   School    (Boys)  . .  .Samarcand  !:! 

OHIO 

66  Oberlin   School  for  Girls Oberlin  • 

PENNSYLVANIA 

C-   Bellefonte    Academy    (Boys)  .  .Bellefonte  j 

6S   Birmingham    School    (Girls)  .Birmingham  • 

69  Yeates    School    (Boys) Lancaster  ■•• 

70  Mereersburg   Academy    (Boys), 

Mercersburg  ::: 

71  The  Latshaw  School  of  Psychoculture  ::: 

(Boys   and   Girls) Philadelphia  j:: 

72  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 

Pittsburgh  jjj 

73  Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys,  jjj 

Saltsburg  jjj 

74  Lehigh  University South  Bethlehem  jjj 

RHODE    ISLAND 

75  Moses  Brown  School   (Boys)  .Providence  • 

TENNESSEE 

76  Rowland  Hall    (Girls) Ooltewah  jjj 

77  Martin   College    (Boys) Pulaski  jjj 

VIRGINIA 

78  Randolph-Macon   Woman's  College, 

Lynchburg  jjj 

79  Eastern  College  (Boys  and  Girls), 

Manassas  jjj 

80  Roanoke   College  for  Men Salem  jjj 

81  Mary     Baldwin    Seminary    for    Young 

Ladies    Staunton  ::: 

8a   Stuart    Hall    (Girls) Staunton  j 

WISCONSIN 
S3   Northwestern    Military   and   Naval 

Academy    (Boys) Lake  Geneva  ::: 


TEAR  'COUPON  HERE 

THE   INDEPENDENT   EDUCATION   SERVICE.    119  West  40th  Street.  New  York. 

Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 
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iatry  in  the  Home.  Here  the  up-to-date 
housekeeper  and  the  student  of  house- 
hold science  will  find  just  the  chemistry 
that  she  needs. 

Dr.  McFarland's  Practical  Element- 
ary Chemistry  for  high  school  use 
makes  as  little  as  possible  of  the  text 
and  builds  almost  entirely  on  labora- 
tory work.  The  third  edition  of  Thorp's 
Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry 
shows  the  amazing-  progress  recently 
made  in  this  field.  The  three  parts  of 
the  work  are  Inorganic  Industries,  Or- 
ganic Industries,  and  Metallurgy. 

Physiology  <i>,d  Health,  I,  II.  by  H.  W.  Conn. 
Silver,  Burdett.  40,  66  cents.  Principles  of 
Health  Control,  by  F.  M.  Walters.  Heath. 
$1.5U.  Physiology  and  Sanitation,  by  L.  J. 
Rettger.  Barnes.  80  cents.  Community  Hy- 
giene, by  Woods  Hutchinson.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin. 60  cents.  Care  of  the  Teeth,  by  C.  A. 
Brnckett.  Harvard  Univ.  Press.  50  cents.  Gen- 
ual Science,  by  L.  ElhufT.  Heath.  $1.20.  Trav- 
els of  Birds,  by  F.  Chapman.  Appleton.  40 
cents.  Notts  on  Plants.  Comstock  30  cents. 
Essentials  of  Geography,  I,  II,  by  Brigham  and 
McFarlane.  Am.  Bk.  Co.  72  cents.  $1.24.  Pres- 
ent Day  Geography,  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Brown.  Bar- 
deen.  Geology,  by  Cleland.  Am.  Bk.  Co.  $3.60. 
Cookery,  by  Williams  and  Fisher,  Macmillan. 
$1.  Chemistry  in  the  Home,  by  H.  T.  Weed. 
Am.  Bk.  Co.  $1.20.  Outlines  of  Industrial 
Chemistry,  by   F.   L.   Thorp.   Macmillan.   $3.75. 

MATHEMATICS 

IN  recent  years,  in  an  endeavor  to 
meet    the    demands    of    the    business 

world,  the  motto  of  the  mathematics 
teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  has 
been  "fundamentals  automatic."  Start- 
ing with  the  child's  entrance  into 
school,  Lippincott's  Practical  Primary 
Arithmetics  make  slow  progress  for  the 
first  two  years,  but  give  thoro,  attrac- 
tive drill  on  the  fundamentals,  with 
special  attention  to  the  forty-five  com- 
binations. Plenty  of  problem  work 
makes  for  a  good  start  in  reasoning, 
quite  as  essential  as  mere  mechanical 
accuracy.  Both  books  are  well  adapted 
for  use  by  untrained  teachers,  or  in 
one-room  schools  where  the  child  must 
largely  solve  his  own  difficulties. 

Modern  Business  Arithmetic  is  a 
brief  course  in  fundamental  business 
problems.  Omitting  many  of  the  usual 
subjects  its  range  is  yet  wide  enough 
for  introductory  drill  and  thoro  enough 
for  the  mastery  of  the  given  princi- 
ples. Community  Arithmetic,  for  gram- 
mar grades  or  first  year  high,  is  a  sim- 
plified commercial  arithmetic.  It  deals 
with  such  practical  problems  as  buying1 
meat,  poultry  accounts,  roofing.  Boys 
and  girls  trained  in  this  would  turn  out 
better  workmen  and  housekeepers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
algebras  of  the  year,  all  from  western 
educators,  meet  the  demand  for  the 
practical.  From  California  comes  the 
most  radical  of  the  four  elementary 
books.  Practical  Alycbru  for  Begwnore 
is  a  carefully  prepared  treatise,  ap- 
plied and  symbolic  algebra  alternating 
chapter  by  chapter.  Assuming  ■ 
and  comprehensive  study  of  mensui 
tion  formulas  and  mechanical  principles 

in     the     grades,     the     transition     from 

arithmetic)  arranged   In   the  introdue 
tion,  would  be  simple  Some  of  the  usual 
difficulties   are   simplified    by    a    t li . - 
1  ad)  ''i     \  nthetic  division  and  I 

l>v  square  root  tables,  and  t>>   ai 

excellent    ami    complete    development    of 

1 1  aphs.  Slaughl  and  i  i — 

mil  Algebra    (from  Montana  and   I 
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nois)  changes  the  old  order  of  subjects 
only  by  an  early  study  of  proportion 
and  the  application  of  factoring  at  once 
to  quadratics.  Its  clear  explanations  and 
large  number  of  practical  problems 
furnish  excellent  drill  for  the  slow 
pupil.  In  the  Intermediate  Algebra,  by 
the  same  authors,  the  thoro  review, 
abundant  problems,  and  clear  work  in 
quadratics  and  determinates  meet 
easily  the  college  requirements.  Cajori 
and  Odell's  Elementary  Algebra,  this 
from  Colorado,  changes  the  usual  order 
in  that  fractions  and  radicals  are  the 
last  topics  presented,  the  necessary 
rules  for  fractional  coefficients  and 
equations  being  given  as  required. 
Graphs  are  combined  with  proportion, 
and  the  problems  are  from  business 
rather  than  mechanics.  Milne's  Second 
Course  in  Algebra  has  little  advanced 
work  and  few  applied  problems.  It 
seems  rather  a  hard  beginner's  book 
than  an  advanced  course.  School  Alge- 
bra, First  Course,  from  Illinois,  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  the  study  of  either  pure 
or  applied  algebra.  The  transition  from 
arithmetic  to  algebra  is  so  carefully 
planned  that  the  student  slips  over  the 
difficulties  without  conscious  effort 
and  a  clear  comprehension  of  algebra 
is  won  by  simple  drills  on  puzzling  de- 
tails; by  comparisons  of  English  and 
algebraic  expressions;  and  by  illustra- 
tions with  rectangles  and  circles.  By  a 
skilful  tabulation  of  business  questions, 
the  principle  of  graphs  is  used  so  con- 
stantly that  the  final  plotting  of  points 
and  lines  presents  no  difficulties. 

As  a  year  or  two  generally  inter- 
venes between  the  use  of  the  First 
Course  and  the  Second  Course  of  the 
School  Algebra  in  the  well-known 
Townsend  series,  the  latter,  following 
the  best  features  of  the  first  book, 
starts  with  a  well-planned  review.  The 
problems  in  physics  and  geometry  fully 
meet  the  demands  of  applied  algebra, 
while  the  work  in  pure  algebra  is  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  college  requirements. 
As  in  the  other  two  books  of  the 
Townsend  series,  Plane  Ccometry  en- 
ables the  student  to  pass  easily  the 
usual  difficulties.  With  a  thoro  training 
in  the  theoretical  part  is  found  abund- 
ant work  in  designing  and  mechanics, 
and  the  simple;  trigonometric  func- 
tions. The  best  of  the  old  system  is  sup- 
by  thf.-  best  of  the  new. 
Plane  Geometry,  by  Palmer  and  Tay- 
nougli  pure  geometry  for  col- 
legi  companies  it  with 

many  <  iy  problems  and  excellent 

roductory  work  on  simple  construc- 
ts.  Hy   starting   with   a   review  of 
phi  metry  and  by  a  constant 

of  cardboard  and  wire  models  for  upper 
unmar  or  i  >r  high,  Con  ■  ' ■ 

Geometry  furnishes  a  capital  Intro- 
dtu  theori  tical     ide  of  the 

U    many  i  xample  i  train  the  stu- 
dent by  pri  to  under  ttand  the  fun- 
dai             of  the  theoretical  study  and 
•   principle  i  to   limple  de 
/  1  >,  the  pupil  who  continue    the 
simplifie    the 
ad  work ,  to  the  other  i  II 

-  ption  of  s  difficult  subject. 

'.'</    Geometry,    by    Beta    and    VWM>, 

stmpllf  olids  on  to 
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INDIANA 


I  VALPARAISO  I 
I  UNIVERSITY  | 

|  FOU  NDED 1873  | 

|       VALPARAISO,  INDIANA       f 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of  Learning    § 
in  the  United  States 

Thorough  Instruction  at  Lowest  Expense 

T  7ALPARAIS0  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  with  3  departments,  4      | 
\      instructors,  and  an  annual  enrollment  of  210  different  students. 

Now  there  are  21  departments,  220  instructors  and  an  annual      g 
enrollment  of  more  than  5000  different  students.  g 

THE  REASON  for  this  growth  is  in  the  fact  that  this  University      J 
constantly  increases  its  facilities,  strengthens  its  courses  of  study,  and 
offers  additional  advantages  without  making  the  expense  to  the  student 
any  greater. 


Depa 


rtm*»nl«     Preparatory,      High      School,      Primary      Methods,      Kindergarten 
f*1*     Methods,    Commerce,    Phonography    and    Typewriting,    Review    for 


Teachers,  Education,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Science, 
I'harmacy,   Law,   Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

While  the  expense  in   all  the  Departments   is  exceedingly  low,  it  has  not  been  made 
so  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction,  but  by  applying  business  principles  to 

Tkp   f^rtcf  r\t  I   jvinn   s0  that  thc  most  satisfactory  accommodations   for  board 
a  lie    VU91  Ul    1-lVlliy    an,i   room   may  De   naf]  at  from   $29  to  $41   per  quarter  of 

twelve  weeks.  Tuition  $20.00  per  quarter,  or  $65.00  if  paid  in  advance,  for  a  year  of 
forty-eight  weeks.  If  the  entire  tuition  is  paid  in  advance  for  the  year,  it  includes  all 
the  departments,   except   Medical,    Dental    and    private   lessons    in    Music. 

The     total     expense     of 
board,  tuition  anil   furnished 

room    for    the    regular 
yar         (thirty-six         W( 

need  not   exceed     I  12    or  for 

forty-eight    weeks     $181.     For 

Catalog   Addi 

HENRY  B.   BROWN, 

President,  or 

OLIVER  P.  KINSEY, 

Vice-President 

Box  54,  Univenity  Hall 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

V'fourth     Veai     Witt      GroupofValparaim(/nivcr8itvnuiMinoB,irictndinoth<  I  ><■- 
Open     September     to,     rue.      varlmcnla  of  Medicine,  and  Dentistry,  located  in  Chicago 


MAINE 


ill  ('.RON   ACADEMY  lOacree.  9  hmldinire 

BT1IRTKVANT   HOME     '>,,-  nf  the   tnoul   beautll 

for    (nil  :     In    ■..-.■/    Brii  I  WOOD    MALI.       A 

home    for    bora,      i  oli       Whn 

food      i  I  ulli  v  preparatory,     0 il 

'  ■  .'n mlii  y         \  Idrnm 

WM.  K.  Ha i ■•■•■      '     Utt.D  [pal        IIi.iiiion,  M.i In), 

The  Abbott  School  for  Boys 

if  /   v/<  il   t ijiij|,|,.  ,i     mull    ,  ii'.-.i      Rvery    vacant  v 
l,il>,|  ihi 

..(        i  ih 
'  ,1  ItMil     li     '   HI/HI  II,    M     A.l' 
.-'•hi. 


TENNESSEE 


lu. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  ffifiBi 

A  Juofoi  '  all ''I,  prep  u t  Dai    rl Modi  rati  R  iti 

"  Bu  il"..      ind  i  'i i"  hi.     in  Hi,    Blui  ' ,'  in  iiiii    ol 

■""".   I '  am     1 1      '  in  ImI  Bupi  r» W    i    IVj Pn  ildi  al 


INlVil  AMI    Hill  I        " I  for  elrli  end  ] 

1    inci  '   ii        Depnrl  m<  nt  foi 

1 1 li I         '        i .  .  ,  ,i  .,.  i •  ,,,,  ,:..     offered  In   'i",,,   i    i  , ■ 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


i^imtfimmr 


SEA 

PINES 

SCHOOL 

01  Personality 
For  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  Recognized 
Pioneer  School  of  Personality 

Happy  home  life;  personal  attention  anil  are.  Students  in- 
Bpired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  woman- 
hood.  _  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  out- 
door life.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves;  iooo  feet  of  sea- 
shore. Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  _  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  _  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts, 
French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College 
Preparatory,  Cultural,  Domestic  Science.  Secretarial  and 
other  courses  leading  to  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  in- 
formation, address 


Rev.  Thos.  Bicktord.   A.M..  Miss  Faith  Bickford.    Principals,   P.  O.    Box  P, 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod.  Mass. 


A  school   where    girls    learn 

selt-rehance.    23   n.iles    from 

Boston.     Extensive    grounds 

— modern  buddings. 


ABBOT     ACADEMY 

Andover,  Massachusetts 
Miss    BERTHA   BAILEY.   Principal 


College      Certificate       Privi- 
leges.     General  course  with 
Household  Science. 
Founded  18.8. 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.   PE1RCE.  Litt.D.,  Principal 


MONSON 


ACADEMY 
FOR  BOYS 

Established  1804.  15  miles  from  Spring- 
field. An  endowed  school.  Certificate 
privileges.  Completely  equipped  athletic 
field.  Modern  dormitory.  Gymnasium. 
Rate  $300.  Fund  for  boys  of  proven 
worth.  For  catalog  and  book  of  views, 
address  the  Principal,  Alonson,  Mass. 


«=«> 


Bradford  Academy 

Bradford    Mass.  114th  year  opens  Sept.  20th.  „ 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merrimac        j£* 
Valley.    Extensive  grounds  and  modem  equipment. 
Certificate    admits  to    leading    colleges.        General 
course  of  five  years  and  two  years'  course  for  High 
School  graduates.     Address 
Hist  LAUEA  A.  K1TOTT.  A.  M.,  Principal — 


For  Young 
Women 


W& 


fWI  IXI  ston  SEMI  NARY 

V  ▼     *  *"^  A    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS  ^A  V^X 

76th  year.  New  $100,000  residence  hall  opens  Sept..  1916.  The  last  word  in  construction  and  appointments.  An 
efficient  master  in  charge  of  euli  unit  of  16  boys.  Your  boy's  personality  studied  and  directed  bj  an  unusually  large 
ci;rps  of  able  teachers.  All  the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school  for  moderate  terms  Wholesome  i"">l  Healthy 
outdoor  lite.  Intelligent  guidance  in  work  and  play.  Scientific  and  preparatory  departments  si\  buildings,  Gym- 
nasium Plx-acre  athletic  fields,  Lower  School  for  Boys  from  10  to  14.  Separate  building  Distinctive  manage- 
ment and  house  mother.    Illustrated  booklet.  JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  L.H.D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


2£jj*^Jl*^^^JjmJ^^Jlm^^^^^Jlo'Jl»Jl»J!»^*Jf»Jl~Jj*Jl*^*^»*+ 
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BROOKFIELD 


The    Open    Air   School    for    Her 

Teaches  your   daughter   how    to    realize   the  durable  aatisfnetiona  of  life, 
The  Directors  believe  that  this  end  is  attained  through  helping  the  growing  girl    1 
to  establish  habits  which  keep  her  well,  make  her  think  clearly,  make  her  live  In    j 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to  give  the  girl  her  fullest  power,  i  ither  than  u> 
cram  her  mind  with  a  specified  quantity  of  hook  learning. 

Open  air  Bleeping,  study  and  recitations.  Open  air  dining  room.  Domestic 
arts,  gardening,  physical  training,  .summer  ami  winter  sports,  dancing,  story 
telling,  dramatic  training,  music. 

Write  personally  to  Miss  Helen  Falrman  Cooke, 

The   Hrook  field  School,  North   Brookfield,   Mass. 


J}%^~&  *jg*  *js*  *sf  •**  *»*  •if  *sp  «£»  •sp  *£*  •£*  *i*  •£*  *sfc  «*»  *ip  *£»  •if  •!*  *j*  •ip  *^  ^if  *jf  #  % 


a  piano  surface.  Here  again  is  a  cor- 
relation  with  other  subjects  by  the  in- 
troduction  of   problems  of  mechanics. 
Two    books  on    higher   mathematics 

both  aim  at  accuracy  in  concrete  re- 
sults. The  clear  explanations  and  well- 
chosen  illustrations  of  Theory  of  Er- 
rors and  Least  Squares  enables  the 
I  mined  worker  to  apply  at  once  the 
methods  presented  to  correcting  errors 
in  the  minute  measurements  necessary 
for  the  research  and  practical  work  of 
the  sciences.  The  Mathematical  The- 
ory of  Probabilities,  a  scholarly  and 
complete  treatise  on  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability as  applied  to  insurance  prob- 
lems and  similar  vital  statistics,  gives 
the  English  student  the  benefit  of  the 
careful  researches  of  continental  statis- 
ticians. The  aim  of  the  Historical  In- 
troduction to  Mathematical  Literature 
is  to  afford  the  student  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  mathematical  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  stepping  stones 
in  the  progress  of  the  science  and  an 
acquaintance  with  leading  mathemati- 
cians and  their  individual  work.  Princi- 
ples of  Accounting,  for  trained  book- 
keepers, is  a  complete  discussion,  made 
clearer  by  careful  illustration,  of  the 
forms  and  values  of  accurate  accounting 
in  its  modern  meaning  where  the  aim 
of  the  business  man  is  not  merely  a 
balancing  of  accounts,  but  such  a  com- 
parison of  facts  and  values  as  will  give 
him  the  truest  estimate  of  his  business 
transactions. 

Practical  Primary  Arithmetic,  I,  II,  by  Bruff, 
Hayden  and  Watkins.  Lippincott.  Mod- 
ern Business  Arithmetic,  by  Finney  and 
Brown.  Holt.  Community  Arithmetic,  by  B. 
Hunt.  Am.  Bk.  Co.  60  cents.  A  Practical  Al- 
gebra for  Beginners,  by  T.  A.  Brookman. 
Scribner.  $1.12.  Elementary  Algebra  and 
Intermediate  Algebra,  by  Slaught  and  Lennes. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  $1  each.  Elementary  Algebra, 
by  Cajori  and  Odell.  Macmillan.  65  cents. 
Second  Course  in  Algebra,  by  W.  J.  Milne. 
Am.  Bk.  Co.  88  cents.  School  Algebra,  I. 
II,  by  Rietz,  Crathorne  and  Taylor.  Holt. 
$1,  75  cents.  Constructive  Geometry,  by  B.  R. 
Hedrick.  Macmillan.  40  cents.  Plane  Geom- 
etry, by  Palmer  and  Taylor.  Scott,  Fores- 
man.  80  cents.  Solid  Geometry,  by  Betz  and 
Webb.  Ginn.  75  cents.  Theory  of  Errors  and 
Least  Squares,  by  L.  D.  Weld.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 
The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probabilities,  by 
A.  Fisher.  Macmillan.  $2.  Historical  Introduc- 
tion to  Mathematical  Literature,  by  G.  A. 
Miller.  Macmillan.  $1.60.  Principles  of  Ac- 
counting, by  S.  Gilman.  La  Salle.  Extension 
Univ. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK 

THE  high  school  with  its  vocational, 
industrial  and  commercial  courses, 
now  reaches  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils  than  was  ever  possible 
for  the  purely  classical  school.  But  to 
some  of  us  the  dropping  of  Latin  brines 
regret.  To  us  the  study  meant  not  only 
a  knowledge  o(    Latin    literature   but    .t 

more  thoro  mastery  o(  English  gram- 
mar and  an  appreciation  of  the  full 
value  of  our  English  derivatives.  Such 
should  be  the  result  o(  the  study  of 
every  student  of   l.atin   today.    1  ev< 

Latin  Dictionary  is  unusual,  being 
planned    as    is    an     English    dictionary. 

The  definitions  are  clear,  with  quo! 

tlons   from   standard   authors,  and    to 
Carefully    marked    so    that     t hi-    student 

m .  i  >  easily  see  the  relations  of  words 
/  atui  Plays  are  planned  for  supple 
mentary   class   reading  ox   for  actln 
Here   are    found    sketche 
camp  life,  the  Helvetian  bom,  >\ 
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outwitting  of  the  conspirators  and 
Perseus'  meeting  with  his  betrothed 
Andromeda,  and  more,  all  told  with 
true  historical  appreciation  and  suf- 
ficient action  to  hold  the  pupil's  in- 
terest. They  furnish  an  excellent  drill 
in  expressive  reading  and  a  positive 
aid  to  the  assimilation  of  the  language. 

Gunnison  and  Harley's  Latin  for  the 
First  Year,  tho  confusing  modifiers  and 
complements,  aids  the  pupil  by  good 
review  questions,  by  illustrations  of 
Roman  life  and  examples  of  the  gram- 
matical constructions  of  Caesar.  In 
Scott's  Elementary  Latin  the  explana- 
tions are  clear  and  concise;  suggestive 
drills  are  placed  in  each  chapter,  and 
emphasis  is  given  to  English  deriva- 
tives. Early  in  the  book  short  readings 
from  Csesar  are  begun  and  continued 
till  the  whole  of  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Gallic  wars  has  been  read  in  easy 
Latin.  From  elementary  books  this 
year's  publication  jump  to  The  Ger- 
mania  of  Tacitus.  Its  well  written  in- 
troduction suggests  the  book's  value 
today  and  the  aim  and  style  of  its 
author.  The  historical  explanations  of 
the  notes  are  full,  with  cross  refer- 
ences to  contemporary  writers. 

After  all  Greek  is  not  dead  yet  and 
its  friends  will  be  glad  of  the  Greek 
Grammar  that  comes  from  Harvard.  It 
it  planned  to  do  away  with  a  beginner's 
book.  It  is  purely  grammatical,  but 
simple,  with  emphasis  on  phonetic 
changes.  Its  pages  on  verbs  are  espec- 
ially good  and  remarkably  full  indices 
make  the  contents  immediately  acces- 
sible. 

Elementary  Latin  Dictionary,  by  C.  T. 
Lewis.  Am.  Bk.  Co.  $2.  Latin  Plays,  by  J.  J. 
Schlicher.  Ginn.  75  cents.  Latin  for  the  First 
Year,  by  Gunnison  and  Harley.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett.  $1.  Elementary  Latin,  by  H.  F.  ScoU. 
Scott,  Foresman.  $1.  The  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
ed.  by  D.  R.  Stuart.  Macmillan.  60  cents. 
Greek  Grammar,  by  H.  W.  Smyth.  Am.  Bk. 
Co.    $1.50. 

GERMAN 

BECAUSE  at  ten  or  twelve  the  mem- 
ory power  of  the  child  is  at  its 
hight,  many  schools  now  begin  one 
modern  language  in  the  grades.  Among 
hooks  for  children  starting  German 
early  Lese-Ubungen  fur  Kinder  in  En- 
lish  type  and  Dea  Kindet  Er$te»  Le 
buck  in  German  type  both  furnish  good 
pocni  and  songs  whose  rhythm  will 
greatly  appeal  to  the  child.  Excellent 
I,  in  one  on  home  life,  in  the 
other  on  the  experiences  of  the  pupil, 

form   the   DM]  I   of   reading  and   COnveT- 
Bation  Both     are     attractive, 

thoro,  and  adapted  to  the  grade  child, 
but  the   grammatical   construction!  of 

latter  hook  are  simpler  with  a  I 
1ST  drill  Oil  irregular  verb  forms. 
Eta ',' '    : .  ■  '    wmmwr  n  <• 

lethod  in  beginning  with 

readings     and      from 

loping  the  grammar  at  the 
small   vocabulary  is 
h    lesson,    the    idiot 
frequent  repetition,  while 

-  Ing  •<'  I  drills  before 

n  the  latter   Story  telling  by 
of  t.h<-  many  trays  In 

'.r  the 
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.  New  England 
Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


Year  opens 
Sept.    21st.  1916 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Build- 
ing, splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 
Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand  as 
teachers. 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice 
and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the 
music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in 
rehearsals    and   public    appearances    with    orchestral   accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 

Address  RALPH   L.    FLANDERS,   General   Manager. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
college  course.  The  building  is  equipped  with  Laboratories,  Depart- 
ment Libraries  and  has  fullest  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  professional  schools  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  not  only 
offer  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  but  afford  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  self  support  and  for  the  practical  training  in  the  several 
professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  research  work. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN.  President 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  Malt. 


CI^Hrifll      CW        Co-ordination  of  Mmd,  Bodv, 
i3V/IMW*J    \fMr  Voice.    37th  year  opens  Oct.  5. 

FYPDrCCIniW    Summer  Terms.      Evening 
I-J./V*    nE091Vn     classes.      _  Work     l.,r    all   needs. 
Write  for  list  of  Dr.  Curry's  books  and  "Expression." 
S.  S.  CURRY.  PhD..  Lilt.  D..  President   Copier  Squire.  Boston.  Mats. 

Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal 
4  Arlington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

WALTHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

10  miles  from  Boston.     In  the  country.      6  buildings.      Separate 
fireproof  bosses  lor  older  and  younger  girls      <  »j  mnasfum*    Out- 
VtC       Household  Art*.  General  and  College  Preparatory 
r«      A'Hrcis. 

Gl  '>    B.  Hkaman,  Ph  D.,  Principal,  Waltham.  Mass. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Maes. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  f'»r  Girls.   17  ml  tea  from  Boston*   40 
stating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.   4  Buildings.  Gymnasium • 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

CUSHING  ACADEMY 

Superior  advanl  oat.    Group  plan 

■  mi  personal  attention.  Healthful 
Eome  life.  Prepare!  for  college,  I"'  ini  ■  and  life. 
4-mhI  year,    Write  tot  Illustrated  catalog, 

II.   S.   COWZLL,  A.    M.,   Principal. 
'     i  its.   Athiitimli.'iMi. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  80UTHWICK,  President 
Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  IT.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  we  cm 
fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory,  peda- 
gogy, physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
36th  year  opens  September  25th. 

RARR7  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Hnntlngton  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Advanced  work  lor  older  girls.     Domestic  Science, 

Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.   1  „     .        ,. 

Residence,  401  Beacon  Street  I  BoS,0n'  MaSS- 


for   Physical 
Education 


The   Sargent   School 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal  department  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  General  and  special  courses  prepare  for  healthy 
womanhood.     Address  /or  booklet. 

Dr.  P.  A.  SARGENT.  32  Everett  Street.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mais. 

Established   1866.     Three  yr.-irs  course.      Colleee  preparation 

i      i  iir  <  in  r  j.  ijiiini  includes  systemstlc  study  <»l  the  thro- 

I  En  '  i ml  spiriiu.il  Interprets* 

tn. H  of  the  ScrfptUEsi     '    ■'  iby  correspondence  when  desired. 

i  igue  ni'i  intorui.iilon,  id   n 

William  L    Worcester,  President 


Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

Duxbury,   Mass.  By  the  Sea 

::h  mil.  ■  from   Boston,      i  buildings,     Concrete  residence,     Qymna- 

h) ii iii.     Athletic  flslds.     Cinder  track.     Bwlmmlng,  boating,  skating, 

IiiiiiIh,  nil  sports.    The  in'ihi  espcrl  physical  training  foi   those  thai 

I.  thing  to  do  in  play  or  work  every  hour  of  iii" 

rytblng  Ik  benl  toward  developing  mil  mastery.    Thorough 

I   i  college  or  business.    Upper  and  lower  schools,    Bum. 

p,     ; lend  f"r  iiiuhi rated  i I  Ii  I 

RslPH  K.  BEARCE,  M.  ...  Hisdmsittr,  98  King  Cssisr  Roil.  Ouiburt.  Mus. 


I'll 
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MASSACHUSETTS   (Cont.) 
iJ 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 


For  Boys 


83d  Year 


17|  bovi  prepared  In  i  tst  fom 

■  intrics. 
uiriit  represents  22  states  and  12  foreign  counti 

it  -,  r  *  >  i   penei  in.      Facultj 

experienced  men      Standards  of  scholarship  tin-  highest, 
spirit  broad  and    !  tolarshtp  aid  t"r  worthy  boys. 

Organise  i  pla)  lot  graded  physical  training,     1 1  school  buildings. 
.\c»  and  perfectly  appointed  gymnasium  and  pool.    Catalogue* 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  U.D..  103  Pro.idesce  St.  Worcesttr.  Mjss. 


WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

A    school    which    fits    Boys    for    Useful, 
Sane    and    Successful    Living    and    gives 

thorough  preparation  for  College  Work. 


Splendid  Gymnasium.  Superb  Dormi- 
tory Home.  Strictly  limited  number  of 
Students.  Supervised  Study  aud  Sports. 
School   Farm  of  250  acres. 


Discriminating    Parents    should    investi- 
gate this  Ideal   School  Home  for  Boys. 

GAYLORD  WILLIAM  DOUGLASS,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
WILBRAHAM.  MASSACHUSETTS 


WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


BRISTOL    SCHOOL 

For  Girls.     Regular,  Special  and  two-year  College  Courses 
Conversational  French  a  specialty.     Large  Campus  in  fine 
residential  section.     Alice  A.  Bristol,  Principal,  19th  Street 
and  Mintwood  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Viaud  School  for  Young  Girls 

9th  year. 

Regular  and  Special  Courses. 

French,  the  language  of  the  house. 

Each  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed.     Terms  $400. 

Mr.  and  Mrs   GUSTAVB   Vi\im>.   Principals. 

llilhcr  Place  .ma  Jist  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Odeon,  the  school  auditorium 

National  Park  Seminary 

For  Voang  Women  Washington,  D.  C.  (Sibirbs) 

Condensed  collegiate  course  for  graduates  of  pre- 
para'.ory  and  high  schools.  Best  facilities  for  Music, 
Art,  Home  Economics,  Floriculture.  No  extra  charge 
for  Domestic  Science  diploma  course.  Thirty  build- 
ings. Sixty-five  acres.  Outdoor  life.  Organized 
study  of  Washington.  For  catalog  address 
Registrar,  Box  171,  National  Park  Seminary 
Forest  Glen,  Md. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

111  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


W lie.. ton  College  lor  Women 

Only  small,  separate  college  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  4-year 
course.  A.  B.  Degree.  Faculty  ol  men  and  women.  i-year  dlpto* 
use  (or  high  school  graduates.  18  buildings.  100  acres. 
Endowment  Catalog.  REV.  SAMUR1  V.C.OLR,  D.D.,  l.l..l>.. 
President  Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts 

CALIFORNIA 

PACIFIC    THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

An  undenominational,  union  school  of  relig- 
ion. Admits  both  sexrs  and  all  denominations. 
College  graduation  required  for  regular  course 
leading  to  B.  U.  degree.  All  privileges  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  open  to  qualified  seminary 
students.  Term  begins  August  21,  1916.  Address, 
President  C.  S.  Nash,   Berkeley,  California. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


THE  ORTON  SCHOOL 

Outdoor  study  all  winter  in  the  most  delightful  climate.  27th  year. 
Certificates  admit  to  Kastern  Colleges.  French  and  German 
taught  by  native  teachers.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium,  Tennis. 
Riding. 

ANNA  B.   ORTON,  Principal. 

California,  Pasadena,  Dept.  P. 


MARYLAND 


THE  GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL 

27th  year.     College  Preparatory  and  Academic.    Admits  to  lead- 
ing colleges.    Faculty  of  college-trained  Christian  women.   Select- 
ed students.     Cultural  advantages  due  to  location.     Exceptionally 
beautiful  home.      Catalog. 
Miss  WiLMOT,  A.B.,  Headmistress. 

1J13   St.    Paul  Street.    BALTIMORE,    Ml). 


ILLINOIS 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— it's  FREE.       Home-study  Domtstie 

r  courses.      For  home-making,  teaching  and  well-paid  1     ■'- 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SCHOOL   INFORMATION 


Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


"I  am  for  Todd,  now,  tomorrow 

and  forever." 

So   writes   Mrs.    Eugene   Field,    moths!  ol 

t.ne    Todd    DOS  Hundreds    Of    mothers    say 

,me    thing,    because   <m   educate   the 
whole  ho\   and  make  a  man  ol   him      89 
years  of  successful  training  of  boys   7   to 
10.     Cilvi  1  good    tari   In  life  bj  making  him 

1.0 1 1    Boj  "      Onj  ■ """    Chicago.      Northern 

Summer  Camp.     NOBLE   HILL,   Principal, 

TODD    SEMINARY 


For  Boys 


Woodstock,  111. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


:mii  \ .  .. 


in    addition    to    resident 
work,  offer!  nil"    ui.liut 

ii.-u  by  corr— pond •nci 

Itir     >l.  •iniK-il     In  - 

foi  .nation  iddfM 

II    oil.  ilhv.Mulm.tgu.  Ill 


idioms.      Deutsche      A  itehtlotcit      places 

within  reach  fifty  anecdotes  admirably 
fitted  for  class  use.  Deering's  edition 
of  W'ilheliii  Tell  has  good  type,  clarify- 
ing questions  on  each  scene,  and  clear, 

pointed  notes. 

Goethe's  wide  range  makes  any  study 
of  his  poems  difficult.  But  the  arrange- 
ment given  in  the  Schiitze  edition,  by 
which  poems  of  the  same  type  and  rank, 
as  we  judge  today,  can  be  studied  to- 
gether, is  an  improvement  on  either  of 
the  more  usual  groupings.  The  best 
feature  of  this  edition  of  Goethe's 
Poems  is  the  special  study  of  twelve 
lyrics  which  are  loved  by  all  German 
students. 

Of  the  two  modern  books,  Asmus 
Sempers  Jungenland  and  Der  Wild- 
dieb,  the  first  is  the  autobiography  of 
the  author's  youth  in  story  form.  Tho 
it  portrays  fairly  the  life  of  the  child 
of  the  poorer  class  and  charms  by  its 
quiet  humor,  it  is  not  as  attractive  a 
tale  as  the  second  with  its  simple  plot 
and  clear  picture  of  German  village 
life  in  the  past  century.  The  composi- 
tion exercizes  of  the  latter,  both  in  Ger- 
man and  English,  based  on  the  text, 
but  grouped  under  grammatical  topics, 
make  the  book  better  for  younger 
pupils. 

Lese-Ubungen  fiir  Kinder,  by  M.  Schmidhofer. 
Heath.  35  cents.  Des  Kindes  Erstes  Lesebuch. 
by  K.  M.  Jones.  Heath.  35  cents.  New  German 
Grammar,  by  P.  V.  Bacon.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 
$1.25.  Deutsche  Anekdoten,  by  L.  L.  Stroebe. 
Heath.  15  cents.  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  ed. 
by  R.  W.  DeerinK.  Heath.  75  cents.  Goethe's 
Poems,  ed.  by  M.  Schiitze.  Ginn.  75  cents 
Asmus  Sempers  Jugenland,  ed.  by  C.  Ost- 
haus.  Heath.  60  cents.  Gerstacker's  Der  Wild- 
dieb,  ed.  by  W.  R.  Myers.  Heath.  60  cents. 

SPANISH  AND   FRENCH 

THE  study  of  Spanish  has  made 
amazing  strides  in  this  country  in 
th  elast  two  years  and  is  of  increas- 
ing practical  importance.  All  the  text- 
books reflect  the  purely  business  char- 
acter of  this  interest.  DeVitis'  Spanish 
Grammar  is  a  clear  and  thoro  text-book 
beginning  with  the  simple  grammatical 
forms  and  exercizes,  but  becoming  a 
comprehensive  reference  book.  The  ap- 
pendix on  Spanish  usage  in  social  and 
business  correspondence  is  important, 
and  distinction  is  made  between  the 
usage  in  Spain  itself  and  in  South 
America.  A  shorter  tho  not  simpler 
book  is  Espinosa  and  Allen's  Element- 
ary Spanish  Grammar,  This  has  s<\ 
era!  maps,  and  conversations  and  exer- 
cizes on  mercantile  topics.  The  FSrst 
Spanish  Reader  is  for  beginners,  short 
prose,  a  few  poems  and  Spanish  songs, 
all  in  the  simplest  wording.  An  up-to- 
date   little   reader,  also   \v\    easy,    is   .1 

Trip  to  South  America,  by  S.  M    w  ix 
man.    In    lively    monolog   and    dialog   it 

S3   much    practical   and   entertaining 

information  about  our  southern  neigh- 
bors, 

A  new  edition  o(  the  excellent  ( 

dentil's    Complete    h'reneh    1  V  al- 

tered slightly  as  to  i  i  rod  by 

the  addition  to  us  selections  Foi 
Ing  o(  clever  snecdotei    Mei 
and    Second    Liv  •    combination 

grammars  end  readers    KM  th, 

Ci  es  o(  the  lit  M  i'  I  V  0\  Stl  ftboUl 
M  dot's    "Sail  •     1    uHille."    and    tho   - 
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the  second  made  from  "Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days."  The  pictures 
by  Kerr  Eby,  especially  those  of  the 
second  book,  are  most  amusing.  With 
the  exception  of  Jules  Verne,  writers 
for  French  children  seem  still  to  be- 
long to  the  Edgeworth  period,  so  that 
our  teachers  are  driven  to  writing  a 
few  children's  books  themselves.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  French  Plays 
for  Children,  by  J.  E.  Spinx.  Brit- 
tany customs,  fables,  and  for  the 
longest,  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
are  the  foundations  for  these  bright 
little  plays. 

Professor  Fontaine  of  Columbia  has 
sought  to  meet  this  need  for  chil- 
dren's literature  by  a  book  of  travel, 
En  France.  This  is  attractively  il- 
lustrated, but  is  amusingly  reminis- 
cent of  Rollo  and  his  Uncle  Frank, 
whom,  we  grieve  to  admit,  are  not  inti- 
mates of  the  coming  generation.  Pro- 
fessor Roux  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  his  Elementary  French  Reader 
has  adapted  into  simple  French  an  ex- 
cellent and  entertaining  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  short  stories  by  the  great 
French  writers.  The  short  stories  of  the 
Conversational  French  Reader,  ar- 
ranged by  Bierman  and  Frank,  of  the 
New  York  high  schools,  are  of  one  les- 
son length,  and  are  planned  to  utilize 
the  dramatic  instinct  of  youngsters.  In 
the  first  twenty  lessons  the  sounded  final 
consonants  and  the  liason  are  indicated 
by  the  type,  a  helpful  plan.  For  more 
advanced  students  and  fitting  with 
courses  in  French  history,  are  Lectures 
Historiques  arranged  by  Emma  Moffett. 
These  are  taken  from  the  French  his- 
torians and  essayists  and  deal  with  the 
period  from  Louis  XIII  thru  the  em- 
pire. 

Among  stories  arranged  with  notes 
and  vocabularies  for  class  reading 
is     a     second     edition     of     Merimee's 

omba  arranged  by  J.  A.  Fontaine,  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
perennially  popular  UAbbi  Constantin. 
The  list  of  irregular  verbs,  the  full  and 
intelligent  notes,  the  exercizes  based  on 

h  chapter,  make  this  in  itself  a  sur- 
prizingly  complete  text-book.  The  cuts 
are  from  the  original  illustration  by  Le- 
mairf;.  myle  but  not  difficult  and 

it  interesting  is  Dumas'  /,'/   Tulipe 

re,  somewhat  ihortened  and  supplied 
with  historical  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
0    B  r.  Professor  Whittin  of  IFar- 

prepared     Loti'i    exquisite 
ft'ini'ir,  d'i/,i  Enfant  for  clasi  use.  Al- 
tho  its  Preneh  is  ■imple,  the  charm  of 
hook      will      appeal      to     older 
students. 

■ir,     by     M      A.     DvVltb.     Allyn 

/       ..<  ntary  '.*  am- 

.  and   a ||«n.   Am.    I'.      (  '.    Si. 24. 

\'-r  and   Remy.   Am. 

s.  A   "If  i,  in  South  a  ,,i>  i  iea,  i.y 

c<ml       7/..    N<w 

Brooks.     Allyn    !in<! 

I.i     /'rem  Tr    and     /.'     .  - '  'i, "I 

Am     I:: 
/  ,,„*!,    flayn    /-,/    Children,    bjr 
i        •       .  ■  .  .    \,  i 

,1     I    ,  ■  ,,'  h 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


NEW    YORK 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
\ork.  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  35  years. 

Remuneration— $10.00,     $12.00    and     $15.00 
month  :  the  increase  made  yearly 


per 


For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium  —  Play  Grounds.  Re-opens 
Sept.  25.  B    H    Campbell,  Headmaster. 

Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

On  banks  of  the  Hudson,  elevation  500  feet,  40-mile  view  moun- 
tains and  country.  Close,  stimulating  relationship  bet's  een 
student  and  masters.  24-acre  campus,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  gymnasium,  cinder  track,  athletic  field,  tennis  court, 
winter  sports,  coasting,  skating,  artificial  pond,  etc.  Personal 
inspection  urged.     Catalog. 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York 


ST.  JOHN'S 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

Prepares  boys  for  college,  certificate  privileges 
Every  mod'-rn  facility  for  best  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training.  Splendidly  equipped  buildings. 
(,\nm  Mini  and  athletic  field.  Sympathetic  fa< 
u!ty.  Military  discipline  JUNIOR  HALL,  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  boys  under  13.  For  catalog  address 
Rev.  WILLIAM  RANNEY,  A.M., Ph.D.,  Prin. 
Ossin.ng--on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Eighteen  miles  from  New  York.     Number  of  pupils  limited. 
Each  girl  has  a  personal  association  with  the  principals.    Col- 
leee  entrance  certificate.     Cencral  Courses.  Terms  $600. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Hull,  MissGkaci   Hi  MTINGTON,  Principal*. 
Lari  hhont,  New  York. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

tag  School  for  Supei  j  in  public  schools.     Both 

sexes.     High  Schi  r  Voice,  Har- 

■     1     Tin,     History,    i    >r    Training.    Sight    S  n/ing.    Met! 

I  ii  and  Orchestr  Limited  to 

fj}-      J  PO  i  5DAM,  N.  Y. 





Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  for  the  Vocational  an, I  Professional  Training 
of  young  women,  located   in  America's  leading  hcaltn 

Hi i   Iji'partmenti: 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSIC; 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

accommodate  over    two  hundred    stu- 
dent?.      Outdoor    tportl.        Non-sectarian.        Diploma 
Command,  Teacher',  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New 
Y'.rk   and  other  stares.     Catalog  on   request.      Winter 
immer  Sessions. 

Charles  H.  Ktrti.   Ph.D..  President.  Saratoga  Sprints    N.  Y. 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

'■-d  bjr  Mrs.  Knimi'll  Iftfli  with  Emma 

Wlllurd  labool 

,     I     n 
-    '.rt't.-i       rpeclal    itudenti  edjulMod, 

A':  "■/, 

Russell  Sate  Collefe  of  Prarllml  Arts.   Troy,  N.    Y. 


The  Scudder  School  for  Girls 

20th  Year 

Dormitory  and  school  on  Riverside  Park  over- 
looking the  Hudson.  Regents  College  Prepara- 
tory. A  one  year  HOME  ECONOMICS  finish- 
ing   course   with    diploma. 

SECRETARIAL  training  course  for  PRI- 
VATE, PUBLICITY  and  EXECUTIVE  SEC- 
RETARIES. 

MYRON  T.  SCUDDER.  Pres..  330  West  72nd  St.  at  Riverside  Drive 


OSSINING  LOWER  SCHOOL 


Box  119 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 


Likable,  Livable  and  Homelike."  A  natural,  busy,  joyous  life  in 
house  separate  from  older  girls.  Experienced  teachers  tr.iineJ  in 
grade  work.  The  girls  in  the  Lower  School  have  the  same  spe- 
cialists in  Art.  Piano.  Violin,  Riding  and  Athletics  as  the  girls  in 
the  Ossiniug  Upper  School. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 
MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE.  Associate  Principal 


Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

A  first  class  Academic  and  Classical  school  for 
both  sexes  a1  #.'-'5  per  school  year.  Renovated 
building.  New  Gymnasium.  Small  Classes.  Fine 
Rural   location.      For  catalog,   address. 

J.   G.   Traver,   D.D.,  Principal. 


RHODE   ISLAND 


MOSES     BROWN     SCHOOL 

Upper  School    Unique  record  for  entrance  preparation  and  for 
id  graduates  |n  college.    Studio,  manual  training,  athletics, 
■  hmm,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School    Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys, 
uraded  classes.     Ou'  door  sports.     Catalog 
SETH  K.  CIFFORD.  Ph.  D..  Principal.  Providence.  R.  I. 


WISCONSIN 


NORTHWESTERN  N.MA7J£y 

i  >ii  and  money  can  yive 
Uion,  building  ,  nttrucll  n  and  mtthodi  •  r  life  and 

A   ii  ii   prli  i    ii.  i   lm  Ii  di  ■•   il i   il  Joa 

'"Hv  e  i  i, v.-  leatura    ol  ■.,  I I      Ad  Ii 

COL.   R.   P.   DAVIDSON.   Supt..   Lake  Ceneva.  Wis- 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


DeMeritte  Military  School  feSiii. 

i  tei  boi         i'"  i lot  College;,  the 

r  "  nllfli    ' ■•  '■ i     Anneooll     IVi    I  P '  Ad 

dress   KIIWIN    Ul!    Ml  1(11  II,     A.I!.    (; Algol 

A    M, in I     N     II 


ac;i,ncy 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provide*  Schools  n   I  I  wllh  compel  here.    Assists 

I  I  hipel  It.,  Albany,  n.  y. 
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NEW   JERSEY 


F) Tf  r^T^TU    a  sch°°l  that  educates 
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the  boy  on   all  sides 
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Education  consists  not  wholly  of  "look 

lore."  Cultured  morals,  mental  ability  and 
physical  fitness  are  of  far  greater  value  in 
life's  undertaking.  These  are  the  traits 
that  Peddie  seeks  to  develop  in  the  boy 
through  its  wholesome  environment,  se- 
lected faculty  and  extensive  athletic  equip- 
ment 

There  is  a  GO-acie  campus,  lake,  cinder 
track,  baseball  and  football  fields,  gym- 
nasium, swimming-pool — in  short,  just 
everj  sort  of  athletic  encouragement  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  young  American. 

Woodrow  Wilson  says  of  Peddie  :  "These 
quiet  schools,  into  which  so  much  devotion 
and  unheralded  work  go,  certainly   sustain 


the  education  of  the  country,  and  supply 
the  universities  with  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful material  they  get.  We  hold  Peddie  In- 
stitute in  high  esteem  here  at  Princeton." 

Graduates    have    certificate     privileges. 

Students  are  instructed  in  public  speaking, 
debating  and  music  without  extra  charge. 
The  equipment  includes  fireproof  dormi- 
tories, laboratories,  library,  observatory, 
etc.  The  school  is  located  at  Hightstown, 
New  Jersey — !)  miles  from  Princeton,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between  Philadel- 
phia ami  New  York. 

Lower  School  for  boys  of  11  to  14  years. 
Address  Roger  W.  Swetland,  Headmaster. 
Box  8-S.,   for  catalog  and  booklets. 


VIRGINIA 


VlK(.lMA.   Manassas.   Box   !14. 

Eaetprn   ToIIao-p    Coei     »m.  from  Wash,.  D.C.  a 
adlcril    V/Uliege    _>oth   Century  O.-lieue.      Fine  new 
hUgs.     Standard  A.  B.  course.     Also  two  year  decree  courses  in 
Lit..  Ped..  Dom.  S^i..  Expres.  and  Bus.  tor  high  school  graduates. 
SllDerio!  Music  Conservatory.      Select  academy  for  i  ioys  and  girls. 
a  year      Gyin.  and  athletics.         Dr.  11.  U.  Kuop,  1'res 


The  Pennington  School  &£*■ SV^meVirom 

N.  \..  50  from  1'hila.     Prepares  tor  College,  Technical  Schools  or 

Business.     Gymnasium.     Strong   faculty.      Sw ling   pool,   all 

athletics.     Junior  school  with  home  care  ior  boys  9  to  13. 

FRANK  MACDANIEL,  D.  D.,  Headmaster,  Box  80 
NEW  Jersey.   Pennington. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.; 
also  Music  and  Aft.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory,  modern  residence 
halls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  $20,000  gymnasium  witli  swimming  pool,  large 
athletic  field.  Fifty  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Endowment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000.  Expenses  moderate.  Officers  and  in- 
structors, 60;  students,  624,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 
views    illustrating   student    life,  address  WILLIAM  A.   WEBB,   President,   Box  A. 


CTII&RT  ||AI    [    Staunton,  Virginia.  For. 

»  *SJ/*aT*>*  EMJ-*M-iMj  merly  V  rginia  Female  Insti- 
tute. Founded  1843.  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  in  t  te  Virginia 
Mountains.  General  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Music.  Art  and 
Fxpresssion  Departments.  Fntirely  new  equipment,  incluting 
pianos.  Gymnastics  and  field  sports.  JANE  COLSTON 
HOWARD,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr).  Principal. 


ROANOKE  coium 

For  Men.  Courses  for  Decrees ;  also  Commercial  Course. 
Library  i'5,000  volumes.  Mountain  location.  S.x  Churches;  no 
bar-rooms.  Expenses  small.  Catalogue  tree.  Address  The 
President,  Salem,  Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  indicate?  that  every  boy  is  different  and  must 
be  handled  individually  to  be  handled  successfully.  w  e  have  m 
interest  m  the  hoy  and  a  most  complete  equipment  for  him  to  en- 
joy as  he  grows,     Foi  details  address  Headmaster. 

Box  504,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


IShTNINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 


For  Boi  I  by  every  American  I  'niversitv- 

i  'i  i>ian  oi  work.      <  "Hi ..'  preparatory   ooui 

pood  trainin;  lor  busiti.  .    In  urloultur*. 

ii  nra.       29th  rati  optni  Bentambax  10th. 
K18K1M1NETA8    MMil.V.s    bCUOOt, 
Dtpl    1-,  UtlUbort,  Pa. 


The  Birmingham  School 

FOR  GIRLS     (In;-.)      Pounded  1853 

"Tin'  Mountain  Si 
A    R.  TRIRR.  Pre»irle„t  Box  117.  Birmingham.  I'» 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  14th.  In  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate. 
modern  equipment.  Students  from  35  sntes.  Courses  :  Collegi- 
ate (3  years);  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate  privileges. 
Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.         Staunton,  Va! 


L/iun/tn  aLnvuL  Do  vou  want  your  chi,d  to  becoa  e 

bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  futureof  usefulness! 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  In  a  small  family  group.  Kates  $1,200  upwards 
Allen  Latshaw.  Founder  and  Director.  Pennyslvania.Beovyn. 
The  Maples,"  3412-14  Sansom  Street,  Fhiladc.phia. 


BELLEFONTE  ACADEMY  KSSTBttS'S 

versifies  or  business.  Subjects  selected  to  suit  chosen  i.irerr. 
New  buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  pool.  Athletic  nckl 
111th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

Iamls  K    HUGHES,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 
Pennsylvania.  Bellefoute,  Box  2100. 


Mercersburg  Academy 


mental 


AIM    OF   THE   SCHOOL  -A  thorough   physical. 

and  moral  training  for  college  entran 

SPIRIT   OF  SCHOOL-A   mauli    t..ne   ol  self-reliance  tin. 

der  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities  |   uten- 

lion  nivt-  11  to  r.L  h  boy. 

LOCATION  — In    the   country,    on    the   «estem  slope  of  the 

famous  C berlancl  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

EQUIPlUENT-M,.!     d  Kew    1, wiiii. 

William  Maun  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Merioraburt,  Pa. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  PitUburjrh,  Pa. 

1  of    oltj 

il    Course.         1 

al    ad>  intagea    In    So<  i  il    s, , ,  v 

.in.!   1     1    1     ion, 

John  Carey  Acheton.   II    l>.   I'ir..,lcnt 


MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


293.  Miss  G.  F.  R.,  Pennsylvania.  "I  am 
deeply  interested  in  religious  work,  social  serv- 
ice and  ethical  education  in  particular.  Can  you 
refer  me  (a,)  to  institutions  making  a  special 
feature  of  work  on  these  lines,  and  also  (b)  to 
publications    serving    a    like    purpose?" 

(a)  American  Institute  of  Social  Serv- 
ile. Bible  House,  New  York  ;  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture,  Central  Park  West,  New 
fork;  Moody  Institute.  Northfield,  Massa- 
chusetts; Temple  College,  Philadelphia;  In- 
ternational     Sunday      School      Association. 

Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  (b)  Annual  Re- 
ports, Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  iu  America,  (112  United  Charities 
Building,.  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 
New  York.  "World-Wide  Sunday  School 
Work,"  published  by  the  Worlds  Sunday 
School  Association,  Metropolitan  Tower. 
New  York  ;  and  you  can  secure  their  books 
from  the  Efficiency  Publishing  Company, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City; 
"The  Church  School."  by  Walter  Athearn. 
the  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston :  "Christian 
Service  and  the  Modern  World."  by  Charles 
S.  Macfarland,  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


294.  Miss  E.  L.  B.,  New  Jersey.  "I  have  had 
a  course  in  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  a 
training  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital ;  have  been  doing  social  service  work  for 
some  time,  but  am  interested  in  efficiency  and 
scientific  management,  and  desire  a  position 
along  the  newer  lines  of  service.  I  know  that 
large  firms  are  doing  much  for  the.r  employees, 
and  should  like  to  act  as  welfare  secretary  and 
efficiency  helper  to  the  women  in  a  large  store, 
factory  or  other  institution.  How  can  I  achieve 
success   for   my   plan?" 

Take  a  modern  course  in  efficiency,  buy 
various  books  on  the  subject,  and  formulate 
your  plan  with  scientific  detail  before  sub- 
mitting to  employers.  Make  it  brief  but 
comprehensive,  showing  what  you  expect  to 
accomplish,  aud  why  and  how  ;  typewrite  it 
on  best  legal  cap,  and  arm  yourself  person- 
ally with  abundant  references  on  character 
of  your  past  and  present  work. 

Then  put  an  advertisement  in  Efficiency 
Magazines  ask  Mr.  Gilbreth,  whom  you  say 
you  know  personally,  for  introductions  to 
large  employers;  investigate  welfare  work 
of  such  modern  stores  as  Filene's  in  Bos- 
ton and  Wanamaker's  in  New  York  per- 
haps take  tirst  a  position  as  assistant  wel- 
fare secretary;  join  a  business  woman's 
club  and  make  new  connections ;  evolve 
ideas  from  study  of  Women's  Educational 
ami  Industrial  Union.  Boston  :  National 
Civic  Federation.  Metropolitan  Tower; 
Life  Extension  Institute.  29  Weal  Forty* 
tilth  street  ;  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  ,->5  East  Thirtieth  street;  all  of 
New  York. 


29&  Mr.  E.  G.  F.,  California,  "1  am  a  < 
busy  young  man  who  spends  all  his  time  .uul 
energy  In  his  chosen  profession,  but  is  tend  of 
the  arts  and  Bcienees,  and  would  like  to  keep 
posted  on  the  interests  germane  to  the  well- 
rounded  citizen  of  tliis  planet.  I  read  two  txours 
a     day.     on     the     trolls)      and     at     bedtime,      It     is 

mostly    t rash     wiui!    '  do    \ou    i, . 

mend,  In  business,  art,  general  culture,  sciei 

and  nonsense?   look   upon 

'tired    business    man'    who    wants    to    keep    up 

u  ith   the  procession   tho  In 

ner  " 

u  <\o  not  admire  the  tone  of  your  let- 
ter. It  sounds  mawkish  and  lusiuo  \ 
real   man  doesn't    want   to  "keep  up  with  the 

procesalou"     he   is  I  ahead  of  it    to 

know     what     it    looks    III.,       \         has    he    .itt\ 
use    for     the    "sugar  coated"     methods    used 

iu.iIuIs    and    children 

\  ou  hii)  you  i  cad  "trash 
each    da)      w  hi     w  hen    you 
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trash?   Road   less;    ponder,   plan,   meditate 

more.  Spend  an  evening  in  a  large  library, 
look  thru  the  current  periodicals  and  an- 
swer your  own  question. 


296.  Miss  J.  F.,  Kansas.  "How  can  I  put  my 
talent  to  account  ?  I  am  a  graduate  reader,  par- 
ticularly good  in  children's  pieces.  Have  done 
public  speaking,  am  fond  of  children,  would 
like  to  accomplish  more  with  my  gift  than  mere 
entertainment.  How  can  I  help  children  and  at 
the  same  time  earn  my  own  living?" 

Forget  your  "gift"  and  weigh  your  tal- 
ent only  by  the  results  you  produce.  Ora- 
tory is  empty  sound  unless  you  get  action 
in  the  audience.  Elocution  no  longer  pays. 
We  tell  you  this  now.  so  that  you  may 
quickly  remove  any  false  notions  you  may 
entertain  about  the  value  of  elocution. 

You  might  become  a  traveling  secretary 
for  Home  Department  of  University  Soci- 
ety, 44  East  Twenty-third  street,  New 
York ;  an  organizer  for  Camp  Fire  Girls 
of  America.  461  Fourth  avenue,  New  York, 
a  lecturer  for  woman  suffrage  in  child  labor 
districts  of  anti-suffrage  states ;  a  repre- 
sentative for  children's  magazines  and 
mothers'  journals ;  a  social  service  work- 
er ;  a  state  or  national  Sunday  school 
official. 

Ask  the  principal  of  the  school  that  grad- 
uated you  how  other  graduates  have  suc- 
ceeded. Then  apply  the  lessons  to  your  own 
case. 


297.  A  Reader  from  Pennsylvania.  "My  hus- 
band and  myself  are  both  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  I  taught  school  before  marriage ;  but  he 
has  worked  in  the  oil  fields  since  fifteen,  is  now 
a  blacksmith's  helper,  and  hopes  soon  to  be- 
come a  blacksmith.  He  has  mathematical  abil- 
ity and  is  a  good,  fast  worker.  I  think  we  shall 
not  be  satisfied  if  he  remains  a  blacksmith. 
Could  you  suggest  any  course  of  study  or  line 
of   work  that  might  be  open   to  him '.'" 

II"  might  become  a  steel  mill  operative. 
a  .structural  iron  worker,  a  shop  foreman, 
a  draughtsman,  a  mechanical  engineer,  a 
master  plumber,  a  specialist  in  various 
kinds  of  metal  construction.  Write  Voca- 
tional Department  of  Internationa]  Corre- 
spondence Schools,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
for  catalog  and  advice.  Take  a  trip  to 
Bethlehem  or  Homestead,  look  thru  tin- 
mills,  obtain  printed  matter,  visit  homes  of 
workers,  ask  questions,  make  notes.  Get  a 
friend  in  Pittsburgh  to  copy  names  of  man- 
ufacturing      companies       under       heading 

.Metal"    in    Pittsburgh    classified    busin 
directory.    Then    write    for   details   of   most 
appealing    products,    and     figure    how    your 

band    might   learn    the    business.    Look 

thru    advertising    pages    of    magazines    such 

as  '///'•  American,  McClure't,  Cosmopoli- 
tan, and  write  all   correspondence  schools 

that  look  favorable.  Your  husband,  with 
your  help,  should  beer, me  a  highly-skilled, 
highly-paid  workman. 


R*v.  R.  I,.  L.,  Ohio.  "An  a  young  min- 
ister M(W  to  r«ri'ler  the  most  efficient  service 
Uj  my  parish,  I  find  calling  upon  the  nick  a  per- 
plexing problem.  I  want  a  layman'H  viewpoint, 
a   few   f.  ..  .  Htart   me   on    a   method    of 

my  own,    which    will    remove   tbi  it    futility 

and   failure   »o   render  ji   real  Mrvica   thai    now 
accompanies  most  of  my  calls  on  the  sick." 
Good     for     you      if    more     pastors     would 

k   advice  from   laymen,   there   would    be 
fullei  ind  bappiei    pa  I 

Make  your  "sick  calls"  fewer      v.  hen   pot 

sible  send  a  cheery  personal   note  or  tele 
phone    inquiry.    Before   going,    learn    when 
the    patient    would    mo  t    hi.     t.,     <•<•    you. 
W'c  i    blacl    mini  ter 

rlothen  look  funereal,  Be  quiet,  calm,  hope 
ful     but    no'    laboi  i ■.    rig    some 

•■■■•.  from  the  outnide  world  that  will 
nnd    take    hi 
.    eat  him  ool  liki 
n  get  t  ing  *  ell    Be  more 
■  rid   than    hi  l  ".n't    preach 

quote    much    Scripture       B< 

rl     kindly 

l:    hop 
I  Health   and   I  lappiri 

i\i.<  t.,i . 
mental  ion 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


Theological  Seminary 

Scholary  and  practical  train- 
ing for  the  ministry.  Faculty 
of  thirteen  resident  professors 
besides  special  lectures.  Nota- 
ble library  of  95,000  volumes. 
Liberal  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents of  high  rank  and  grad- 
uate fellowships.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  Christian 
denominations.  Address 
Dean   M.   W.   JACOBUS. 


School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Degree  Course  for  graduates  of 
colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Diploma  Course  pre- 
pares lay  workers  for  salaried 
positions  in  all  kinds  of  Chris- 
tian service,  church,  Sunday- 
school,  mission  and  settlement 
work.  Correspondence  Courses 
for  teacher  training.  Demand 
for  trained  workers  greater 
than  supply.     Address 

Dean   E.   H.   KNIGHT. 


VV.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
President 

The  Kennedy  School  of 
Mission* 

A  Graduate  School  for   Special 
Preparation.  Interdenomina- 

tional. For  candidates,  ap- 
pointees and  missionaries. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 
Courses  in  phonetics,  certain 
vernaculars,  history  and  re- 
ligions of  mission  fields,  soci- 
ology, Bible,  business  methods, 
etc.  Address  The  Secretary, 
E.  W.  CAPEN. 


The 


Sanford  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Ridgewold,  Redding  Ridge 
Connecticut 


A  Real  Country  School  for  Boys 

On  a  three  hundred  acre  farm 

Varied  out-ot-door  life  as  well  as  athletics. 
Horseback  riding,  camping,  and  all  manly 
sports.  Farm,  shops  and  electric  power-house 
used  as  laboratories.  Emphasis  on  fundamen- 
tals. Music  and  drawing.  Preparation  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Lower  School. 
Address    D.  S.  SANFORD.  A.M..  Headmaster.  Boi  B 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Greenwich"  Conn. 
One  hour  from  New  York  City.  College  Prep,  General  Courses. 
Separate  departments  for  Girls  under  15. 


HILLSIDES 


ct. 

Girls. 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883.  One  hour 
from  X.  Y.  From  pnm.irv  tocollege.  Gener.il  and 
special  courses.  Separate  school  house.  Lodge  for 
younger  girls.  New  gymnasium.  Small  classes. 
<  r sports.  Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A. B., 

Vida  Hunt  Francis.  B.L.,  Principals. 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal training  for  the  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eign and  resident.  Opentocol- 
egfl  graduates  of  all  churches. 

Associated  with  Hartford  School  of  Religions  Pedagogy 
'1  raining  Sunday  School  and  other  lay  workers. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  fitting  for  foreign  service 

Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartford.  Conn. 


«      *  ' 


Ridgefield  School  For  Boys 

800  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires, 
SO  miles  from  New  York  City.  115  acres.  Lake,  one 
mile  in  length,  provides  all  water  sports.  New  Boat- 
house.  Athletic  fields,  gymnasium,  new  buildings. 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  The  limited 
number  of  boys  gives  each  student  individual  attention. 
Catalog.     Address 

Roland  J.  Malford,  Ph.D..  Headmaster 
Ridgelieid,  Connecticut 


THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  boys  and  girls,  offering  college  certificate 
privileges,  domestic  science  and  general  courses.     Modern  build- 
ings, athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,    baseball  diamond.     Endow- 
ment permits  low  expense  of  $350  a  year.    Address 
Royal  A.  Moore.  A.M..  Principal.   North  Stonington,  Conn. 


10,000  VACATIONS  WANTED 

Health  Commissioner  Emerson  says: 

"One  of  the  best  things  the  New  York 
Association  fur  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  can  do  to  co-operate  in  the 
effort  to  control  the  epidemic  <>f  infantile 
paralysis  is  to  extend  its  fresh  air  work 
at  Sea  Breeze  for  the  children  of  the 
tenements." 

To  meet  the  situation,  Sea  Breeze 
has  been  enlarged  and  will  extend  its 
season  as  late  as  possible  into  the  Fall. 

SEA  BREEZE 

Cool—  Restful— Health-giving 

Allow  50  cents  a  day  or  $3  a  week 

for    e;i<  li     Olle  yOU    Will  send     as     your 

guesl  and  make  the  amounl  payable  to 
( ieorge  Blagden,  Treasurer. 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  (he  Condition  of  the  Poor 

I  1  IR     ELIUS  N,   Bl  1    '      h  .   Pn     d<  m 
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SAVE  WORK 

and  Half  the  Time  in 

TYPEWRITING 

Entirely  New   Way — 
Learn  at  Home 

\   \\>  .  TyprM  t  l  t  <- 

the  N  r  a 
Way,  the 
v  eaty  way. 
Only  10 
lessons 
and     you 

i  n  ere a si 

I  your    spcrd 
I  (o  8o  to  1U0 

— * words  a 
minute,  guaranteed.  This  revolutionary  method  is  totally 
Jtifertnt  (rom  the  old  "touch  system."  It  is  based  on  sim- 
ple little  gymnastic  finger  exercises,  practised  away  from 
the  machine.  Learn  at  home,  in  spare  time.  First  day 
shows  results.  No  interference  with  regular  work.  Entire 
course  on  trial.     No  money  unless  vou  are  fully  sa'.isried. 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 

Increased  speed  doubles  and   trebles  salaries.       Hun-       ^ 
dreds  formerly  earning  only  $S  to  $15  per  week    are       ^ 
now  drawing  $25,  $30   and    even    $40    weekly —       ^ 
and  their  work  is  easier  than  ever  before.  No* 

4 8 -Page  Book  FREE  #*     —a** 

°  ^>         your    free 

We  cannot  describe  the  wonderful  secret  prin-  „-"'"'  b°«k  about 
ciples  of  the  New  Way  In  Typewriting  j?  .  '£  ,V*J 
here,  but  mail  coupon  or  postal  today  for        X?     Thi.  in,p  , 

big  48-page  book,  descnbuig  in  detail  <?  nation  on  my  part. 
thia  marvelous  Bystei&i    the  greatest       <S 

step  in  advance  since  the  invention        ^       Name 

of   the  typewriter  Itseit.    Le.irn  oi        ^ 

the  surpr.sing    salary  increases       V*N        .Iddrcss 

it  is  l^ineln*  everywhere.        **     t-,, statt 

fcasy  lor  any  one.   QuKKre*       ^> 

suits.  At  least  investigate.        j^       Occupation 

t'"?!  ,CvUpon    or  postal     X?*       Mail  to  The  Tulloss  School 
TOUA'-  *     .5808  College  Hill.  Sprineneld,  Ohio 


Deaf? 

No  need  to  worry  any  longer ! 
Clear,  easy  hearing  restored, 
thanks  to  the  patient,  tireless  study  of 
a  Swedish  authority  on  electrics  collaborat- 
ing with  an  American  inventor;  based  on  the  ,A 
conclusions  of   the  leading   ear  specialists.  [J 

At  Last  PIT 

A  simple,  tiny,  practical  hearing 
devices — nothing  to  put  into  the  ear,  no 
treatment,  no  medicine,  an  external  magnetic 
device  so  simple,  so  easy,  seem*  like  a  mir- 
aclo  when  you  use  it  and  suddenly  bear 
everything  plainly,  clearly,  distinctly. 

"TneTetanaif 

The  Telonor!     The  Tetonor!     The  Telonor! 

You  use  the  Sensitonc  with  the  new  Telonor, 
the  first  and  only  instrument  to  regulate  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  sound  to  each  person's  ear.  The  Telonor- 
Sensitone  is  no  larger  than  a  pocket  knife,  and  you  carry  it  in 
your  vest  pocket  lor  for  a  woman.  In  the  belt)— that's  all. 

Book  for  the  Deaf 

Bent  free.  With  the  Telonor  booklet  we  send  simple. 
Important  Instructions  to  th«  deaf,  authorltatlva  Informs- 
tlons  on  rttothoda  of  cars  of  tho  oar.  Thia  information  is 
important  and  no  deaf  person  should  be  without  It.  Address 
me  personally,  saying,  "send  booklet." 

H.  O.  N.  Llndfttrom,  Consultant 

The  Telonor  Corporation  8u?fN£  "lch  -'"  **•""• 


A*o  obligation  whatever  in  writi 


C  2  48  Chicago.  III. 

o  for  ..'.'.     t 


DIVIDENDS 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  American  Cot- 
ton on  Company,  on  August  1,  1916,  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
Common  Stock  of  the  Company,  payable  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916,  nt  the  Banking  House  of  Wlnalow, 
Lanier  A  Co..  59  Cedar  Street,  New  lork  City, 
to  holders  of  record  of  inch  stink  nt  the  close 
of  business   on  August    l.~>.    1916. 

i'ii.   stock  Transfer  Hooks  of  the  Companj   will 

no)     be    closed. 

JUSTUS  D,  RALPH,  Becretaxy. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

St.   LonlaJ   Mo.,   .inly  '27,    1916 
\    quarterly    dividend    of    thr< 


per   .I  ni    (9  .  > 

viis  this  (hi j    declared   upon  H"    c npn  Stock   of 

Liggett    A    Myers    Tobacco    Company,    payabl 

.In  i      I     1 .      1916,     I"     C noil     -stiii -Klnil.1.   i 

:,i    tin     rlose    of    buslns  ■   00    August    15th, 
1916.    Checks  mil  bs  mailed, 

T.   T.    A  iivr. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 
The  extraordinary  growth  of  our  ex- 
ports in  May  and  June  pointed  to  a 
great  total  in  the  figures  which  were  to 
show  the  extent  of  our  foreign  trade 
for  the  fiscal  year.  In  February  the 
exports  in  one  month  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  $400,000,000.  They  were  less 
than  $400,000,00  in  April,  but  in  May 
there  was  an  upward  leap  to  $473,- 
498,000,  and  June,  with  $464,824,000, 
had  a  record  showing-  only  a  slight  re- 
cession. Our  exports  are  now  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $5,500,000,000  a  year. 
Six  years  ago  they  reached  the  $2,000,- 
000,000  mark  for  the  first  time. 

An  official  statement  covering  the  en- 
tire year  has  been  published.  It  shows 
that  our  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
the  great  total  of  $6,531,683,445.  To 
this  sum  have  the  figures  risen  from 
about  $1,000,000,000  in  1872  and  less 
than  $3,000,000,000  in  1906.  Last  year 
the  exports  were  $4,333,698,604  and 
the  imports  $2,197,984,842.  The  excess 
in  our  favor,  $2,135,713,762,  was  more 
than  twice  the  excess  of  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  average  excess  for  the 
four  years  beginning  with  1911  was 
less  than  $550,000,000.  Our  net  gains 
of  gold  last  year  were  $404,000,000. 
This  sum  may  be  compared  with  only 
$25,000,000  in  1915,  and  a  net  loss  of 
$45,000,000  in  1914.  Much  of  the 
year's  gain  in  exports  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  sale  of  war  supplies. 
The  character  of  the  growth  is  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  of  shipments  of 
iron  and  steel  from  $226,000,000  to 
$618,000,000,  while  those  of  explosives 
advanced  from  $41,000,000  to  $473,- 
000,000. 

STILL  BUYING  MUNITIONS 

New  orders  from  the  Allies  for  mu- 
nitions have  encouraged  those  who  be- 
gan some  weeks  ago  to  think  that  only 
a  few  more  were  to  come.  This  "second 
wave"  of  orders,  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  checked  the  decline  of  war  order 
share  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
altho  there  has  been  no  considerable 
upward  movement.  There  had  been 
large  purchases  of  steel  bars  and 
rounds  to  be  used  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  munitions,  but  these  were 
apparently  overlooked  by  the  inventors 

and  traders,  who  were  thinking  only  of 

contracts  for  ammunition  ready  to  be 

used,  Definite  information  as  to  all  of 
the  new  orders  is  not  yet  available,  but 
there  I  w\  Idence  thai  they  nosed 
$100,000,(1(1(1.  Thsy  Include  one  for 
000,000  worth  of  shells,  given  to 
the  M ui \ .i u-  Steel  Company;  thraa,  o( 


Your  chance  to  be  somebody,  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  to  have  an  income  that 
will  provide  every  comfort  of  life,  is  within 
your  reach. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  you  from  finding  it, 
grasping  it :  you're  not  prepared.  Through 
the  door  of  opportunity  big  jobs  are  waiting 
in  every  field  of  work.  But  only  trained  men 
will  get  them.  Don't  play  blindman's  butf 
with  your  future!  Start  today  and  train  your- 
self to  do  some  one  thing  better  than  others. 

You  can  get  that  training  in  spare  time 
through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  others  have  done  for  twenty- 
five  years — just  as  more  than  130, 000  ambitious 
men  and  boys  are  doing  right  now. 

Choose  your  own  career.  The  I.  C.  S.  will 
train  you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best.  And  you  need  not  lose  a  day 
or  a  dollar  in  your  present  occupation. 

Tear  off  that  blindfold ! 

Your  chance  is  here.  The  time  to  start  is 
now.  The  way  is  to  ask  the  I.  C.  S.  to  show 
you  what  they  can  do  for  you.  Mark  and  mail 
thiscoupon — it  costs  nothing,  but  the  evidence 
it  will  bring  you  will  open  your  eyes. 

I  ""  ™™  ~"  -™      TEAR     OUT     HERE     "~  — —  ""^  ~™  ~ ~ 

1  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box    4520.     SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  tor 
'the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  x. 


|  n  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Car  Running 
Q  Electric  Wiring 

I  G  Telegraph  Expert 

□  Practical  Telephony 

r  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 
Q  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  1  old  M\  OR  IM/ii 
Metallurgist  or  l*rospeetor 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  llraftguiau 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
U  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

B  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
CHEMICAL  !■  m.im  i  K 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING  MAN 
Window  Trimmer 
^Show  Card  Writer 
J  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
"RAILROADER 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  aud  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD   ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
I'eKlle  tUerseer  or  Supt. 
Navigator         P  Spanish 
l'oultr,  Kalnlng  i      Geruiao 
U   rOHORILES  Q  Prwwk 
Auto  Repairing   [_  ItaJiau 


|  Name 

■  Occupation 
'&  Employer. 

I  Street 

'and  No 


City 


.  State_ 


I    If  name  of  Course  you  waul  is  uol  iu  this  list,  w  mo  it  b«losj. 


Interlaken 


A  School 
on  a  Farm 


"Where  boys 

learn  by  doing ' 


School 


Thorough  instruction  in  sciences  nut  Ian 
ruatres     Prepares  for  all  universities.    Aca- 
demic «  oi  k  .u>i>ii<'oi  in  practic  ii  agricultural 
and  meohanloal  training    rhe school,  located 
on  ;i  f00  acre,  f  .iiiu .  w  uli  it-.  o\\  u  elect!  Ic  lictu. 
power  plant,  wood  and  metal  shops   ra 
t«  o  hours  ol  useful  «  oi  i>  each  daj  pal  t  oJ 
course.     n.>\   leadership     Self-government 
under  univeralt)    trained  nun  counselors 

{Summer  (\nnp  Ml  J- June  t\>  S 
liu   particulars  audre-ss  HfjdiiMsivi    n..\  t  ••> 

Hulling  Pialilr.  I  a  I'm  (r  (o>..  Iii.lt ...  i       I       .  a»jo 

Representative,  'phone  Kenwood  i 
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$18,000,000  each,  to  three  other  com- 
panies; one  of  $22,000,000  to  a  West- 
ern company  that  will  erect  two  new 
factories,  and  a  contract  for  600,000 
fuses.  A  steel  manufacturer  who  knows 
much  about  the  new  movement  pre- 
dicts that  similar  orders  amounting  to 
$300,000,000  will  be  placed  here  in 
the  coming  six  months.  Russia  has  or- 
dered 28,000  steel  axles  for  cars,  and 
56,000  car  wheels.  A  trade  authority 
asserts  that  new  contracts  for  1,000,- 
000  large  shells  have  been  signed.  The 
companies  that  are  to  make  shells  of 
this  kind  will  need,  it  is  said,  500,000 
tons  of  steel.  Owing  to  demand,  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  $2  a  ton  was  add- 
ed last  week  to  the  price  of  steel  bars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  or- 
ders are  for  shells  of  large  caliber, 
from  8  to  12  inches.  The  smaller  ones 
are  now  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
by  England  and  France  in  their  own 
factories.  England  has  4,000  of  these, 
almost  all  of  them  new,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  they  turn  out  in  three  weeks 
as  much  war  material  as  was  made  in 
that  country  during  the  entire  first 
year  of  the  great  conflict.  But  60,000 
of  the  employees  are  women.  For  this 
reason,  because  suitable  machinery  has 
not  been  provided,  and  also  because  the 
consumption  of  large  shells  in  recent 
movements  has  greatly  exceeded  ex- 
pectations, a  supply  of  the  big  and 
heavy  explosive  missiles  is  sought  in 
this  country. 

It  can  be  seen  that  altho  we  may  re- 
ceive scarcely  any  additional  orders  for 
rifles  or  cartridges  or  small  shells,  the 
demand  from  abroad  for  large  shells 
and  crude  steel  will  probably  require 
the  full  capacity  of  our  steel  mills  for 
several  months  to  come.  And  our  ex- 
ports may  be  sustained  by  this  demand. 

WHEAT  AND  COTTON 
The  government's  July  report  in- 
creased the  indicated  yield  of  wheat 
from  715,000,000  to  759,000,000  bush- 
els. No  one  had  expected  that  the  pre- 
ceding year's  phenomenal  crop  of 
1,012,000,000  would  be  equaled,  but  it 
was  encouraging  to  see  that  official 
estimates  were  rising,  from  month  to 
month.  That  report  showed  gains  also 
for  corn  and  oats.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  however,  all  estimates  have  been 
sharply  reduced  by  unfavorable  reports 
from  the  fields.  These  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  growing  wheat  in  our  north- 
western states  and  in  Canada  had  been 
hurt  by  black  rust. 

There  has  been  what  is  called  a  nerv- 

market  at  Chicago,  where  the  cur- 
rant price*  of  American  wheat  are  de- 
termine'! by  ■  "-.  trading.  Begin- 

lt  (U  f  of  the  month,  the 

price  of  wheat  for  September  delivery 

from  |1.21   to  $1.34 

(  rop  saying 

field  of  ipring  wheat  in  the 

Dakotai  end  Minnesota  would  not  ex- 

'  "d    120,000,000    buehi        altho    the 

rernment'i  -July  report,  had  indicat 

204,000,000,  i  .,000,000  were 

ha  •  u .  One  oi  the  experts, 

■  much  weight,  e.sti- 

HM  •  rop    at    081  ,- 

ooo.ooo  b  teed  of  the  7 

000,000  promised  a  few  Week    ago,  and 


^ 


V*S»— 


■u-* 


/*  * 


DO  YOURS 
LOOK    LIKE    THESE? 

Brown-faced,     vigorous,    healthy     youngsters- 
sickness  never  troubles  them. 
Do    yours    look    like    these  ? 

Or  does  constipation,  the  chief  foe  to  a  healthy 
childhood,  handicap  them  and  make  them  the 
prey  of  the  many  ills  that  less  sturdy  little  folk 
are  heir  to  ? 

NUJOL  is  particularly  valuable  for  relieving 
constipation  in  children,  as  well  as  in  grown-ups 
because  it  doesn't  upset  the  stomach,  cause 
diarrhoea  or  form  a  habit.  It  acts  as  a  simple 
internal  lubricant,  encouraging  and  facilitating 
the  natural  activity  of  the  bowels. 
Your  druggist  has  NUJOL.  Avoid  substitutes 
and  imitations.     Sold  in  pint  bottles  only. 

Dept.  12 
STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


UJIOl 

^ON-STOP-A.XIOJST 


Send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TRKATMRNT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  your  name 

and  addr  m  plainly  iwlow. 

..IfaOU Address City -.  State 


BOTH  SIDES 

OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

NORMAN   HAPGOOD 

Former  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  speaks  for  the  Democrats 

JACOB   GOULD   SCHURMAN 

President   of    Cornell    University,  speaks    for    the    Republicans 


Second  Instalment  Next  Week 

This  feature  will  appear  every  other  week  in  The  Independent 

until  P21ection  Day 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 

llic  [ndependent  invites  Inquiries'  from  il  ertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 

1    it    boteUi  large  ■""'  Knalli  the  best  routes  to  reach  them, 
and  tl  tripi  li>   land  auj  tea;  tours  domestic   ami    foreign.     Thi     Department 

is  mi.!  uperviiion  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widelj 

iiil)    known   because   oi    the   persons!  knowledge    possessed    by    its   management 

liny    hotels   everywhere.     0  I    Hotel  McAlpin,  Brosdwsy  and  34th  street, 

Nih    York,  and   Hotel   Stewart,  San    Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  he 

made.    Address  inquiries  bj   mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,   New   York. 


EfieCLEN  SPRINGS 


W ATKINS.  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

a  mi   fc.  Lellini well.  Prai. 

OPEN       ALL      THE      YEAR 


A    Mineral    Spring.    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,    known    as    THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  lor  Oertel  hill  climbing,  ranging  in  altitude  from  750  to  1100  feet.  Midway 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attractive  and  well-kept  Golf 
Course,  Miniature  Coll,  Clock  Coll.  Tennis,  Motoring. 

T¥       V~»        fj    ATUO       are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appointments  for 
1  lllli      D/\l  llO      Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy   and   Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springa  are  similar  to  the  waters  of   Bad   Nauheim,   in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.       The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.   1    averages 
68  Mache   Units  per  liter  of  water    and    is    due    to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
For  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,   Kidney.   Nutritional  and  Nervous  Diiordert;  Rheumatism,   Gout  and  Obesity, 

we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  oar  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Reouest 


AMERICAN     EXPRESQ 

^  TICKETS  AND  TOURS 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AGENCY 
TO  JAPAN 

Party  sailing  under  personal  escort  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  5. 
See  Japan  in  the  Glorious  Chrysanthemum  season.  Exten- 
sion to  Manila  and  China.    Send  for  Illustrated  booklet. 
66  Broadway,   New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,   Boston,  Chicago,  San  Frandsco. 
Inquire  at  any  American  Express  O.+ice. 


MEET   ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,   Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

(enter    of    business    en    Grand    Circus    Paik. 
lake  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  tl.FO  Slnile.  S2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       "        3.00   "      " 

100       2.60       "        4.00   "      " 

100        3.00  to  5.00  "        4.50   "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All   Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  F.xrellente 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BOSTON? 
Ladies  £iMuK  to  Boston  without  male  escort  find 
the  Franklin  Square  House  a  delightful  place  to 
stop.  A  home  hotel  in  the  heart  of  Boston  for 
young  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe, 
comfortable,  convenient  of  access;  reasonable.  For 
particulars  and   prices  address. 

Miss   CASTINE   C.    SWANSON.    Supt., 

11  East  Newton  St..   Boston. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
You    should    know   about    this    distinc- 

Boston   house.     Globe  trotters  coll 

it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  World, 

Wholly   Reasonable    Rd 

Your   inquiries  gladly  answered  and 

our    booklet    moiled. 

II.  P.  CO  \iar. 


another's  estimate  was  672,000,000,  a 
quantity  that  would  permit  the  ex- 
portation of  not  more  than  50, 000, 000 
or  75,000,000.  The  first  reports  from 
Canada  cut  off  more  than  One-third  of 
the  expected  yield  in  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba.  Denials  were  published  by 
officers  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
but  they  had  little  effect  in  the  Chicago 
market.  There  seems  to  be  convincing 
evidence  that  the  crop  in  this  country 
will  be  less  than  700,000,000  bushels. 

A  large  reduction  of  the  preceding 
estimate  of  our  crop  of  cotton  was  in- 
dicated by  the  government's  August 
report.  Condition  had  declined  in  thirty 
days  from  81.1  to  72.8,  the  ten  years' 
average  having  been  78.5.  Therefore  a 
yield  of  only  12,916,000  bales  was  in- 
dicated, against  14,266,000  promised 
a  month  earlier.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
last  year's  crop  was  a  small  one,  a 
little  more  than  11.000,000  bales,  acre- 
age having  been  reduced  after  the 
great  yield  of  16,134,000  bales  in 
1914,  owing  to  the  low  prices  obtained. 
An  acreage  increase  of  12  per  cent  this 
year  has  had  some  effect,  but  the  fields 
have  suffered  by  reason  of  tropical 
storms,  continuous  rain,  floods  in  the 
lowlands,  and  the  boll  weevil. 

Owing  to  the  official  report  and  news 
confirming  it,  the  price  of  cotton  ad- 
vanced to  about  14  cents  a  pound,  the 
addition  in  four  days,  for  near  deliv- 
eries, being  about  $3  a  bale.  This  move- 
ment was  assisted  by  the  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exchange,  showing  that  14,813,000 
bales  of  American  cotton  were  con- 
sumed by  our  own  and  by  foreign  mills 
in  the  year  that  ended  with  July.  This 
quantity  exceeds  the  new  crop  by  near- 
ly 2,000,000  bales. 

GREAT  STEEL  EARNINGS 

Even  the  most  optimistic  predictions 
were  surpassed  by  the  official  figures, 
which  showed  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's net  earnings  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing with  June  had  been  $81,126,148. 
As  the  balance  above  all  dividend  and 
interest  requirements  was  equivalent 
to  nearly  12  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  for  the  quarter,  there  was  am- 
ple warrant  for  the  directors'  declara- 
tion of  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent 
on  this  stock,  which  is  $508,302,500. 
Dividend  payments,  now  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  were  discontinued  in  1914 
and  resumed  in  January  of  last  year. 
The  quarterly  net  has  risen  to  $S1.- 
000,000  from  only  $12,500,000  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1915,  and  $28,000,000 
in  the  second. 

This  exhibition  of  great  profits,  with 
an  extra  dividend,  did  not  cause  the 
price  of  shares  to  advance  in  the  stock 
market,   it  remained  in  the  neighb 

hood  of  86.    At    the  end  o(  ten  days  it 
was    86%,     Various     explanations     arc 
given.  One  is  that  advance  was  prevent- 
ed bj  the  continuous  sale  bare  oi  shsu 
sent  by  the  British  Government  in  m 
oordance   with    its   mobili  ation    plan. 
Crop  losses  and  the  railroad  labo 
trovei  ij  bave  affected  the  entire  n 
kot  for  securities,  and  some  saj   that 
the    upwnd    movement    ma)    bo    torn 
poi arj  ■■  tt  is  due  to  ths  i at 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


BROKERS  AND  AGENTS 

Under  the  heading  "Startling  News 
for  Insurers,"  The  New  York  Times, 
of  a  late  date,  commenting  on  an  in- 
cident in  the  fire  insurance  business, 
has  unwittingly  misled  the  public  and 
rendered  an  unfortunate  disservice  to 
the  fire  insurance  companies. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  person  who 
for  a  series  of  years  had  secured  his 
policy  thru  a  broker.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  service  was  satisfac- 
tory until  this  year,  when  the  policy- 
holder received  a  notice  from  the  com- 
pany that  the  policy  had  been  in  force 
several  months,  that  the  premium  on 
it  remained  unpaid  and  that  unless  set- 
tlement was  made,  the  policy  would  be 
canceled.  Having  paid  the  premium  in 
due  course  to  the  broker,  who  had  re- 
tired from  business  in  the  meantime 
and  could  not  be  located,  the  insured 
was  astonished.  He  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
who  informed  him  that  payment  to  the 
broker  was  payment  to  his  own  agent 
and  did  not  bind  the  company. 

In  discussing  the  matter  The  Times 
falls  into  one  serious  error  and,  neces- 
sarily, its  conclusions  are  wrong.  It 
states  that  the  insured  held  a  receipt 
from  the  company's  agent. 

Brokers  are  not  agents  of  the  com- 
panies, have  no  authority  to  act  for 
them,  and  do  not  attempt  to  exercize 
any.  An  agent,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
formally  appointed  by  his  company  and 
holds  a  duly  executed  commission  in 
writing.  Under  that  commission,  within 
the    boundaries    of    the    territory    as- 

ned  him,  the  agent  is  the  company. 
He  may  bind  the  company  on  any  risk 
and,  in  so  far  as  the  insured  is  con- 
cerned, for  any  amount,  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  conpany,  obedience  to  its 
instructions  and  the  delivery  of  money 
due  it  being  secured  by  a  surety  bond. 
Had  UlC  complainant  in  this  case  trans- 
acted his  I  .  with  the  company's 
agent,  the  latter  would  have:  i  iued  the 
poUcy  himself,  and  in  doing  so  would 
have  become  responsible  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  premium.  Payment  of  the 
premium  to  the  agent  would  have  been 
a  settlement  of  the  account  with  the 

npany. 

In  ng  the  respective  relation 

ship:-:  of  brokers  and  agent  .  to  the  com 
panics,   The   Tiriu  i   has    inadvertently 
placed  »b<:  companies  in  a   false  posi- 
ted out  by  the  Superin 
snce(  the  broker  I 
"free  lam  ni  placing  In 

Kind  v/i  he  can 

■  sept    it;    and    for 

xi.', i'  thai  si  Ion  t  he  coui  I    h 

-  oi  tinaou    n  held  that  he  is  the  eg< 

rj  oot.  of  t,b<-  (  omps 


!iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiii!M 

|  Why  burden  your  wife  with  [ 

|  the   care   of    your    estate?  j 

IF  you  wish  to  appoint  your  wife  or  other 
woman  relative  as  executrix  and  trustee 
under  your  will,  why  not 
assist  her  to  carry  the  heavy 
burden  by  appointing  this 
company  as  co-executor 
and  co-trustee? 

Your  estate  will  thus  have 
the  advantage  of  the  per- 
sonal direction  which  she 
can  give,  and  she  will  be 
relieved  of  the  burdensome 
details  necessarily  involved 
in  the  management  of  any 
large  estate.  Also  she  will 
receive  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  regard  to  invest- 
ments. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  con- 
fer with  you  regarding  any  trust 
or  banking  business  you  may 
have  in  mind. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York 

Bankers  Trust  Company 
Resources  over  $250,000,000  Building 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 


JNO    WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze    Foundry,  530  W.     A-'-Thayer,  M.D..  BsllstonSpo,  N.Y..nearS«rato8raSprinB«. 
.-.-,,,-•...».„  ,  ,       ,,         r.  Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.     New  kith  house,  swimming 

27th  St.,  V  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet,   tree,    pool.    Electric  and  Nsuhelm  bsths.    booklets. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


res  of  ipringf. 
Convenient*   Much  chi  iper  to  operat  than 
Herb  irinff. 
ile.    Brfngi  ;:■  nufne  i  omfon  and  lat- 
in. Id  rdaea 
too.    A  prow  '                             mdei  Pan. 
Prlc«j    $lft.B0    canh    with    order   only, 
■  r  /  pr<  paid                               I    S.A. 
LAKE    BREEZE    MOTOR 
r,r,r>  W    Monro*  :--;t                        Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS    sPu«TEEsR 


Ourentlre  stock  of  latest  models  if  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory    Rebuilt    Typewriters 

All  1  radeniarked,  and  guaranteed  f(>r  one 
1  11    Buy  now  and    ave  b    much  as  $75. 

I'.i.hk  h     loies  in  leadinr  dti< 

VW-ii<-  m.i   <  niiilui-  anil  Niiiiiiimt  Prist  III 

AMtRlCAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc..  345  Broadway,  N.  V. 


The  Original 
Malted  Milk 

NOURISHING 

i.i  i  if  IOUS 
DIGESTIBLE 

The  powder  dissolves  in  water.     Needs  no  cooking     Keep  it  on  hand. 


V-ji 


Rich  Milk,  M;iii<-'i  (rain extract  In  powder. 
i  ',i  Infant*)  Invalids  and  growing  •  hildn  n. 

J'ur«-    nutrition,    uiilxiildinK    •  '"•    whole   body. 

In  rlgoratat  imh.iiii;    hi'. tip.  i  .,  iiinl  Hi.     <■-«-«  I 


'lli.     (  h  i|<  i  r ...  I     I'ood    Diink     Lit    .ill   ;i|;i 

More  nourishing  than  taat  cones,  stc. 

In  the   home-,  or  at  Hotels    mid    Cftfcs. 

i  i  i  i,  i .       ...    i   YOU  Siunc  Prlc»i 


- 


THE    CHAUTAUQUA    IDEA 

THE     MOST    AMERICAN     THING     IN     AMERICA 


-  •  -     ••  .  : 


HAT     something 

impels     the    saiiU' 

innls  to  come 
back  year  after 
year  and  build  in 
the  same  thorn 
bush  is  of  more 
than  passing  in- 
terest  without  re- 
gard to  the  par- 
ticular thorn  bush  that  may  be  so 
adhered  to.  That  some  influence  draws 
human  beings  together,  again  and 
tin,  not  only  in  pairs  but  in  vast 
numbers,  with  a  habit  as  persistent  as 
life,  to  repeat  familiar  ceremonials  in 
familiar  places,  with  well  remembered 
companions,  is  also  of  inexpressible  in- 
terest, and  its  interest  also  owes  little 
to  locality.  The  place  is  but  a  tab  for 
mental  convenience,  by  aid  of  which 
the  memory  or  actual  repetition  of  the 
experience  may  be  found.  Whether  the 
event  occurs  at  Oberammergau  or  at 
some  other  village  among  the  Alps, 
whether  at  Chautauqua  or  on  the 
shores  of  some  other  beautiful  Ameri- 
can lake,  does  not  profoundly  matter. 

Chautauqua  and  Oberammergau  are 
mentioned  together  because  last  week 
at  the  annual  celebration  of  "Old  First 
Night"  at  Chautauqua,  the  Mary  Mag- 
dalene of  1910  at  Oberammergau  ex- 
prest  a  feeling  of  reminiscence,  a  sense 
of  being  again — as  six  years  ago  in  her 
Bavarian  village — one  of  a  group  of  the 
specially  devoted,  enacting  a  drama  of 
solemn  meaning,  and  as  she  looked  out 
upon  the  sea  of  witnesses  finding  her- 
self face  to  face  with  the  idealism  of 
the  world. 


It  was  forty-two  years  ago,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  evening  in  August,  that 
the  now  venerable  Bishop  Vincent  and 
a  company  of  people  enthusiastic  about 
Sunday  school  work,  having  come  to- 
gether for  two  weeks  of  study,  held 
their  first  vesper  service.  The  same 
words  with  which  that  service  was 
opened,  "The  day  goeth  away,"  were 
read  again  now  in  the  mellow  sonorous 
tones  for  which  the  Bishop  has  become 
famous,  and  when  the  antiphony  rose 
from  among  the  packed  benches  of  the 
great,  rude  amphitheater,  it  would 
need  a  Homeric  simile  to  describe  the 
mighty  hum  of  voices.  The  multiplied 
whiteness  of  many  bits  of  white  linen 
held  aloft  by  and  by  was  as  if  they 
had  all  been  whitened  on  the  shores  of 
a  Homeric  sea.  Drooping  from  uplifted 
hands,  there  were  perhaps  six  thou- 
sand, a  calculating  reporter  said;  but 
the  impression  was  of  a  number  that 
could  not  be  counted,  all  blossoming 
white  for  early  Chautauquans  who  now 
come  to  these  annual  ceremonials  no 
more.  This  was  the  Chautauqua  sain 
once  Been  never  forgotten,  whether  all 
aflutter  in  a  breeze  of  welcome  as  to 
the  honored  presiding  officer,  or  th 
drooping   In   the   stilli  I   memory. 
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When    Bishop   Vincent   later  asked   any 

who  had   read  the  service  in  i«7-i  to 

take  special  seats  on  the  platform, 
twenty-five  men  and  women  responded. 
These  same  nun  and  women  will  con- 
tinue to  come,  year  by  year,  till  "on 
some  tomorrow"  not  long  ahead,  they 
were  charged  to  remember,  their  assem- 
bly will  be  in  "the  eternal  realm." 

Everj  part  of  the  country  was  rep- 
resented by  these  survivors  from  1874. 
As  for  the  general  concourse,  it  was 
shown,  by  the  testimony  of  rising  as 
each  state  or  section  was  called,  to 
come  from  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  from 
lands  abroad.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  which  almost  meet  at  a  point 
near  Chautauqua,  were  strongest  in 
number;  but  after  them  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Alabama  surpassed  any 
other  trio.  Every  class  graduated  in 
the  Chautauqua  Circle  of  home  readers 
since  the  beginning  had  its  delegation, 
and  each  group  was  applauded  as  it 
rose. 


Speeches  from  those  who  remember 
gave  way  to  challenging  and  compelling 
speeches  from  those  who  must  look  to- 
ward the  future  because  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  them.  These  laid 
stress  upon  what  Chautauqua  has  be- 
come, no  longer  an  "institute"  for 
Sunday  school  workers  alone,  but  a 
system  of  popular  education  attracting 
fifty  thousand  people  each  summer,  en- 
rolling three  thousand  of  these  for 
formal  class  room  instruction  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  study,  directing  the 
home  reading  of  ten  thousand  thruout 
the    year,   expounding   everywhere    the 
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value  of  vacation  weeks  and  the  spare 

moments  of  time.  These  speakers  dwelt 
also  on  the  needs  of  Chautauqua  for 
Coming  years,  insisting  that  now  and 
always,  like  any  worthy  educational  in- 
stitution, it  is  poor,  since  the  needs  re- 
vealed to  its  managers  are  more  than 
it  can  meet;  and  the  audience  listened 
to  them.  The  one  most  attentively 
heard  repeated  over  and  over  the  as- 
surance that  the  investments  suggested 
would  pay  no  dividends,  and  that  the 
projects  were  all,  in  a  business  sense, 
impractical.  The  woman  who  last  year 
presided  over  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Percy  V. 
Pennybacker;  the  man  who  has  studied 
Americans  in  the  making  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  living  person, 
E.  A.  Steiner;  and  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  in  the  country,  Earl  Barnes; 
all  declared  that  a  gift  to  Chautauqua 
is  a  contribution  to  the  most  significant 
enterprise  for  adult  education  in  the 
world. 

Without  frenzy  but  with  manifest 
oneness  of  impulse,  when  gifts  were 
invited,  some  two  thousand  gave  each  a 
separate  dollar,  probably  three  thou- 
sand in  all  gave  something,  and  the 
gifts  ranged  in  value  from  a  thousand 
dollars  down  to  the  small  coin  that  a 
child  put  in.  One  of  the  largest  came 
from  a  Canadian  whose  name  is  widely 
known,  and  who  declared  that  in  spite 
of  war  obligations  and  war  burdens  at 
home,  he  could  not  withhold  this  token 
that  his  mind  turned  with  interest  and 
longing  toward  Chautauqua.  Those  who 
had  been  awarded  free  scholarships  in 
the  Summer  Schools  made  a  collective 
offering  to  extend  like  advantages  to 
others  next  year.  State  delegations  gave 
in  the  name  of  their  states,  religious 
bodies  in  the  name  of  their  denomina- 
tions, strangers  gave  anonymously. 


When  the  gifts  were  all  in,  the  peo- 
ple did  not  all  sigh  relief  and  go  home. 
They  stayed,  reluctant  to  end  an  eve- 
ning of  so  much  meaning  for  them. 
When,  after  two  or  three  more  ad- 
dresses prophesying  good  things  for  the 
Chautauqua  of  tomorrow,  they  were 
dismissed,  the  movement  was  very  slow 
toward  the  circumference  of  the  gigan 
tic  and  formless  unwalled  shed  and 
thence  out  into  the  night.  Groups  of 
two  and  three  and  a  dozen  could  be  seen 
halting  in  the  half  shadow  to  confirm 
one  another  in  what  they  had  thought 
or  felt.  Old  First  Night  is  one  o(  fclrOM 
rare  events  that  bring  many  minds  to 
gether  and  fuse  them  into  a  composite 
social  mind.  Old  First  Night  at  Chuu 
taiio.ua  is  a  spectacle  and  a  phenomenon 
which  a  Buddlst  philosopher  or  a  mi 
grant     from    some    other    world,    if    he 

earns  to  visit  among  us,  should  be  ad 
vised  to  witness  at  all  oosta   i\>t  tin 

is  no  other  cercmotiv    that   would  so  well 
exhibit     to    bun    one    of     the    moodl 
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FOR    GERMAN    WIDOWS 

While  relief  agencies  for  the  help  of 
the    helpless    in    the    Allied    countries 
have  multiplied  in  America,  the  isola- 
tion   of    the    Central    Powers    has    in- 
evitably curbed  to  some  extent  similar 
services  to  the  needy  in  Germany.  The 
American    Relief   Committee,   however, 
it    at    work,    in    cooperation    with    the 
committee  organized  by  American  resi- 
dents   in    Berlin,    to   aid    German   war 
widows  and  orphans.  Since  goods  can- 
not be   sent,   all  help   must  be  in   the 
form  of  money.    The  members  of  the 
committee    have    themselves    provided 
for  the  expenses  of  administration,  and 
the  money  that  is  telegraphed  to  Ger- 
many is  used  entirely  for  the  relief  of 
want  and  suffering  among  these  women 
and   children   who   are   victims   of  the 
war  no  less  than  those  in  Belgium  or 
France.   Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
the  American   Relief  Committee,  John 
D.  Crimmins,  treasurer,  13  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

ON     THE     BORDER 

The  Army  and  Navy  Department  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  is  carry- 
ing out  comprehensive  plans  for  work 
among  the  troops  on  the  Mexican 
border.  Army  camps  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  class  of  camp  followers 
whose  influences  are  for  evil.  George 
A.  Reeder,  the  secretary  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Department,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  border  work,  investigated 
the  border  conditions  in  June  and  re- 
ported that  the  moral  risks  of  the 
troops  are  greater  than  the  Associa- 
tion has  ever  faced  before. 

At  least  twenty-five  fully  equipt  as- 
sociation branches  are  to  be  established 
at  camps  where  there  arc  brigades  or 
single  regiments  of  troops.  The  outfit 
for  an  Association  branch  comprizes  a 
frame  building  of  simple  construction, 
in  charge  of  a  secretary  and  assistants. 
It.  is  the  bu  ine  IB  Of  the  secretaries  to 
make  the  Association  building  a  social 
headquartera  for  the  men  and  a  cheer- 
ful   spot    in    the    tiresome    monotony    of 

camp  life.  Basket  and  volley  ball  will 
be  organized  aa  well  aa  other  out- 
door games.  Where  the  routine  of  the 

'•amp  will  permit,  baseball  nines  will 
be  formed  and  a  league  started,  using 
teams    out    of    various    companiea    or 

regiment,:1,    for   Hie   :, cries  of  fames.   The 

religious  feature  will  be  provided  for 
by  s  series  of  gospel  meetinga  and  by 
Bible  classes,  livery  secretary  la 
pected  to  conduct  >  steady  program  of 
personal  work.  Their  instructiona  are 
to  be  a  big  brother  to  every  man  in 
ths  '  amp  and  to  help  them  by  counsel 
and  advice.  The  average  cost  of  the 
nny  branch  building,  Including  full 
equipment,  I    about  $2000. 


Fresh  supplies  of  reading  matter  are 
always  needed.  Relatives  and  friends  of 
the  troops  who  desire  to  cooperate  in 
furnishing  literature  should  forward  it 
in  large  packages,  charges  prepaid,  ad- 
drest to  the  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  120  East  28th  Street, 
New  York. 


NOT 
THE 

REPORTED    IN 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  small  flower  shop  in  the  humbler 
quarters  of  a  Southern  city.  A  young 
hospital  nurse,  still  in  training,  is  ask- 
ing the  price  of  roses,  her  rounded 
cheek,  itself  a  rose,  half  turned  to  the 
open  door. 

The  daily  tasks  of  the  hospital  train- 
ing school  are  exhausting.  But  she  has 
managed  to  embroider  a  workbag — a 
wedding  present  wrought  by  her  own 
hands — and  she  seeks  to  adorn  the 
package  with  a  few  buds. 

To  the  question  she  puts  there  is  no 
reply;  only  a  thoughtful  look. 

Such  voice  as  is  "an  excellent  thing 
in  woman"  repeats  it.  Then  the  woman 
of  the  shop,  quietly:  "I  heard  you  the 
first  time,  dear,  and  I've  heard  your 
voice  before.  You  were  good,  so  good, 
to  my  Alice  at  the  hospital.  How  badly 
she  was  burned  by  that  overturned 
lamp!  And  how  patient  to  the  end!" 
Then,  turning  to  her  boy,  she  bids  him 
give  the  lady  all  the  flowers  she  may 
need.  And  she  herself  pins  a  white 
rose  on  the  young  nurse's  bosom. 

T.  M. 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Henry  Ford — Peace  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Ed.  Howe — I  don't  like  a  man  with  lit- 
tle feel . 

David  Lloyd-Geoege — This  is  a  war  of 
equipment. 

General  Haig — Our  men  only  ask  to 
keep  on  attacking. 

Rev.  Reginald  J.  Camp-hell — We  must 
exact  a  life  for  a  life. 

K  \iski{  Wii.iielm — It  is  my  earnest  de- 
sire to  take  my  place  in  the  trenches. 

Dadt  Randolph  Churchill — No  "war 
baby"  problem  exists  in  Great  Britain. 

Chables  E.  Hughes-  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  militarism  in  my  composition. 

WOODBOW    WlLSON — America   has    raised 

up  an  extraordinary  number  of  provincial 
thinkers. 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Liggett  The  propa- 
gation of  life  should  be  confined  to  women 

of   t  he    lower    type. 

Nagahis.a  LTyeshima  The  English  gen- 
tleman is  a  peaceful  Samurai  and  the  Jap- 
anese Samurai  is  an  armed  gentleman. 

Admiral  Dewey  <iive  me  two  submar- 
ines   and    I'll    defend    the    poll    of   (  \;\  I  vest  on 

against  the  combined  navies  of  the  world. 
Theodore  Roosevelt    Unless  we  return 

to    a     protective    tariff    we    shall     face    wide 

pread  economic  disaster  at  ti ad  of  the 

\\  nr. 

Senator  John  s.  Williams    So  tar  as 

I     know     Wilson     is    I  he    only     man     in     the 

world  thai  ever  made  the  Kaiser  "toe  the 

mark." 

Don  Marquis  A  greal  Chinese  wall 
\h  not  detrimental  merely  becausi    it   keeps 

new    Ideas   out    of   :i    country.    It    keeps   so 

old  ones   in. 

Cardinal   <  I  roBo  rs    The   I  [me    Is    fail 

COming     when,     like     the    duel     between     iieh 

viduiil: ,  the  Internal i I  duel  will  be  pel 

km  led   iii  the  museum  of  social  curiosities. 
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And  here  now  is  a  new  fulfilment 
of  a  great  idea — an  idea  that 
won  in  an  unprecedented  way 


Up — up  to  still  higher  levels 
the  Twin  six  advances — time 
tested  by  nearly  eight  thousand 
exultant  owners. 

Fine  has  been  re-fined — by 
an  added  year's  development. 

And  the  new  series  2-25 
and  2-35  are  here  announced. 

A  transcendent  Packard — 
unchanged  in  essentials — en- 
riched in  details — fixes  new 
standards  of  usefulness  and 
luxury. 


To  better  the  best  Packard 
has  been  the  aim — and  the  in- 
spiration— of  the  day's  work. 

How  we  have  succeeded  is 
told  in  the  fact  that  our 
three-fold  output  has  not  met 
the  ascending  demand. 


But — you  must  see  the  new 
car  itself  to  appreciate  what 
these  newer  developments  of 
the  Twin- six  idea  mean  for 
you.  Prices — open  cars — 
$28G5-$32G5,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 


TWIN-6 
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LABOR,  CAPITAL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


THERE  are  two  ways  to  settle  controversies  be- 
tween employers  and  workers.  One  way  is  by 
force,  thru  the  strike,  the  lockout,  the  boy- 
cott. The  other  is  by — some  other  way.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  disputes  between  nations,  the  way  of  war 
has  become  standardized ;  it  is  only  the  way  of  peace 
toward  which  our  approach  is  experimental,  tentative, 
step-at-a-time. 

We  know  that  the  strike  and  the  lockout  must  go.  But 
we  are  not  yet  certain — or  agreed — what  should  be  put 
in  their  place.  Nevertheless,  every  time  a  difficulty  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  in  an  important  industry  is  com- 
posed without  the  stopping  of  work  there  is  a  distinct 
gain  to  the  cause  of  industrial  justice,  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  al- 
most as  good  when  a  strike  is  brought  to  a  speedy 
end,  not  because  one  side  is  decisively  defeated,  but  be- 
cause both  sides  are  brought  together  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation to  effect  a  reasonable  settlement. 

The  second  of  these  things  is  what  has  just  happened 
in  the  street  railway  strike  in  New  York  City.  The  first 
of  them  is  what  ought  to  happen  in  the  threatened  strike 
on  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  strike  lasted  but  three  days.  It  brought 
to  the  people  of  New  York  a  minimum  of  inconvenience 
and  annoyance.  It  was  not  only  settled  quickly;  it  was 
settled  right  and  in  a  way  to  afford  to  one  side  in  the 
controversy  a  maximum  of  satisfaction,  to  the  other  a 
maximum  saving  of  its  sell  <  t. 

For  the.se  eminently  desirable  consummations  the 
three  parties  in  interest,  traction  managers,  workers, 
public,  arc  deeply  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
or  Mitchel,  ami  in  somewhat  lessor  degree  to  ('hair- 
man  Straus,  of  the  Public  Service.  Commission,  who  co- 
operated with  the  mayor  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers 
of  his  office.  John  f'urrov  Mitchel  has  once  more  shown 
a  man   of   broad  vision   and    high    ability.  By  his 

ful  intervention  in  this  dispute  he  not  only  ren 

dered  a  great  lerviee  to  his  own  community,  but  was  the 
instrument,  thru  which  ;i  valuable  object  lesson  in  ind 

tment  was  offered  to  communities  all  over  the 
inti 

The  emplo   ••      OB  the  New  York  traction  lines  had  a 

good  '  i       iffered   from   insufficient  ivages,  long 

and  other  oppressive  conditions.  But  what  was 
more  important,  they  were  unorganized  and   on 

prepared  foi  e  effoi  t  to  by  col 

Ing  'I  he  men,  convinced  in  their  own  i 


perience  of  the  injustice  of  their  working  conditions, 
were  easily  aroused  by  the  educative  efforts  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  national  labor  organization  to  the  indis- 
pensability  of  cohesive  organization.  They  quickly  made, 
therefore,  the  recognition  of  the  union  the  crucial  point 
in  their  demands  upon  the  companies  that  employed 
them.  Of  these  companies  there  are  several,  but  the  In- 
terborough  (New  York  Railways) ,  being  the  largest,  was 
naturally  the  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
such  a  struggle  as  this.  It  was  quickly  recognized  on  all 
sides  that  what  the  Interborough  did  the  other  compa- 
nies would  have  to  do  too. 

Now,  the  Interborough  officials  are  stanch  believers 
in  feudalism  in  industry.  They  conceive  of  their  em- 
ployees and  themselves  as,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr. 
Shonts,  "a  happy  family,"  with  themselves  obviously 
and  logically  in  loco  parentis.  The  very  thought  of  or- 
ganization among  their  employees  connected  in  any 
organic  way  with  a  larger  organization  extending  be- 
yond the  confines  of  New  York  City,  was  anathema  to 
them.  They  would  deal  with  their  own  employees  indi- 
vidually; but  recognize  a  national  union?  Never! 

So  there  the  deadlock  loomed — and  the  strike  began. 
Most  of  their  men  were  loyal,  said  Mr.  Shonts ;  the  com- 
pany would  run  the  cars,  if  only  the  city  would  give 
them  police  protection  against  violence  and  intimida- 
tion. 

HERE  entered  the  mayor.  He  knew  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  prevent  violence  and  disorder;  but,  being  a 
man  of  vision  far  removed  from  the  age  of  feudalism,  he 
conceived  his  duty  in  larger  terms.  He  believed  the  func- 
t .ion  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  city  to  be  not 
merely  that  of  keeping  peace  on  the  city's  streets,  but 
that  of  working  for  peace  and  justice  within  an  industry 
vital  to  the  city's  well  being  and  much  more  than  tinged 
wit  h  a  public  interest. 

He  (int.  police  upon  the  cars;  but  he  asserted  the  indis- 
putable right  of  the  strikers  peaceably  to  persuade  the 
carmen  still  at  work  to  quit,  even  tho  the  persuasion 
were  offered  on  the  cars  themselves  under  the  very  noses 

of  the  police  officers.  He  did  more.  He  quietly  investi 

gated  the  claim  of  the  company  officials  thai  most  of 
their  men  v.ere  loyal,  and  found  the  exact  opposite  to  be 
the   fact.   A    majority  Of  the  men    wen-  on  strike  mid   the 

■-it ion  was  increasing  every  moment.  Aimed  with 

tli       vital    piece  Of  information,   he   used   the  great    ll 

Of  his   po    i'  ion   to   bring  emplo  nd    \vm  I  ei       to 
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gether  in  agreement  upon  a  plan  of  settlement.  He  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  men  obtained  the  substance  of  their  demand:  the 
right  of  unrestricted  organization  and  of  collective  bar- 
gaining with  their  employers,  and  of  being  represented 
in  such  proceedings  by  any  spokesmen  or  advisers  they 
might  select,  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company  was  permitted  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  victory  in  its  opposition  to  recognition  of 
the  union.  But  the  victory  is  an  empty  one,  for  the  em- 
ployees are  perfectly  free  to  select  as  their  representa- 
tives in  any  dispute  with  the  company  officials  of  the  na- 
tional union  or  indeed  any  spokesman  or  advisers  they 
may  choose,  no  matter  where  they  come  from. 

The  specific  grievances  at  issue — wages  and  working 
conditions — are  to  be  the  subject  of  immediate  arbitra- 
tion. 

An  unusual  and  significant  feature  of  the  agreement 
is  its  final  clause,  which  reads:  "This  agreement  to  be 
underwritten  by  Mayor  Mitchel  and  by  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the 
First  District." 

This  is  a  recognition  that  such  a  controversy  as  this 
is  no  private  matter  between  two  groups  of  individuals 
— employers  and  workers — but  a  public  matter  in  which 
the  community  is  concerned  as  a  community.  It  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  public  officials  to  have  a  real  and  in- 
fluential part  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  in  an  industry  dedicated  to  the  public 
service. 

The  outcome  of  this  strike  has  thus  had  three  results. 
It  has  brought  the  street  railway  industry  in  New  York 
City  out  of  the  darkness  of  feudalism  into  the  penumbra 
of  the  light  of  industrial  cooperation.  It  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  another  way  of  settling  labor  diffi- 
culties than  private  war.  It  has  brought  about  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  to  a  dispute  between  labor 
and  capital  in  a  public  service  industry  there  are  not  two 
parties  but  three,  employers,  workers,  the  community. 
It  demonstrates  further  that  the  right  of  the  community 
if  not  merely  the  passive  one  of  not  being  deprived  of 
the  service  it  needs,  but  the  active  one  of  using  its  influ- 
e  to  prevent  the  exploitation  and  oppression  of  any 
class  in  the  community  by  any  other. 

A  GREATER  opportunity  for  the  application  of  this 
broad  principle  con  fronts  the  whole  country.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent  of  the  members  of  four  great  unions  of  rail- 
way operatives  have  voted  for  a  genera]  railway  strike; 
if  their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  is  not  conceded. 
Railway  managers  and  union  leaders  have  consented  to 
avail  them  ;elve  of  the  ervices  of  the  Federal  Hoard  of 
diation  and  Conciliation.  But  the  efforts  of  the  hoard 
have  not  been  stu  i,  and  an  opportunity  like  thai 

of  which  Mayor  Mitchel  made  such  good  use  confronts 
Pre  ident  Wil  on      on    a   tremendously    larger   scale.  lie 

en  quid  ze  it,.  That  a  general  strike  should 

be  permitted  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
thinkable. The  de  ffect  upon  commerce  and  In- 
and  daily  life  would  he  too  appalling.  But  if  the 
pre  ent  attempt  at  mediation  is  of  no  avail,  the  Presi- 
dent must  act  swiftly  and  di  II'  must  use  the 
influence  and  the  pc  on  behalf  not  only 
of  p  nd  good  order,  but  of  Industrial  ju  tice,  Not. 
there  \,i-  ,,',    trike;  there  must  be  no  opprc 


sion  by  the  might  of  capital,  no  bulldozing  by  the  power 
of  organized  labor.  Justice  must  be  brought  out  of  the 
conflict  by  the  overmastering  influence  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 


ARISTOCRACY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

HAVE  we  a  natural  aristocracy  in  America?   The 
answer  depends  on  a  number  of  things. 

A  natural  aristocracy,  as  Harrington  explained  in  the 
"Oceana,"  and  as  Aristotle  before  him  explained  in  the 
"Politics,"  is  an  aristocracy  of  persons  superior  to  the 
mass  of  men  in  qualities  of  mind,  character,  cultivation 
and  knowledge.  It  may  or  may  not  be  more  or  less 
closely  identified  with  an  aristocracy  of  birth  or  in- 
herited privilege  or  with  a  wealthy  class.  A  republic 
may  have  a  natural  aristocracy ;  indeed,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing question  whether  a  stable  and  progressive  republic 
without  a  natural  aristocracy  is  a  possibility. 

Ability  and  character  alone,  however,  do  not  make  a 
natural  aristocracy.  There  is  no  aristocracy  unless  the 
personally  or  otherwise  superior  group  has  a  lively 
sense  of  social  responsibility  and  of  responsibility  to 
civilization.  It  must  live  for  other  than  personal  ends, 
and  for  other  than  class  ends.  Aristocracies  by  birth 
and  privilege,  becoming  class  conscious  and  forgetting 
their  social  obligations,  have  invariably  become  objects 
of  objurgation  to  the  masses,  or  of  contempt  to  tyrants, 
and,  in  either  case,  they  have  come  to  violent  ends. 

We  have  men  and  women  of  great  ability  in  America, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  are  men  and  women  of  strong 
character.  The  question  whether  or  not  they  constitute 
a  natural  aristocracy  in  our  social  order  turns  upon 
their  sense  of  obligation  to  the  nation  and  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  in  the  American 
press  to  an  observation,  many  times  made  and  printed 
since  our  Civil  War,  upon  the  difference  between  the 
American  self-made  rich  man  and  the  European 
self-made  rich  man.  When  the  American  who  started 
with  nothing  has  amassed  wealth  what  does  he  do? 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  plenty,  but  the  rule  is  that 
he  first  of  all  employs  his  wealth  to  obtain  some  kind 
of  power,  industrial,  financial  or  political,  and  to  use 
the  power  to  get  more  wealth.  In  the  second  place,  he 
uses  such  part  of  his  wealth  as  he  is  willing  to  spend 
non-productively,  to  pay  bills  incurred  in  the  social 
struggles  of  his  too  often  uncultivated  and  not  well 
educated  wife  and  daughters,  and  for  club  privileges, 
heavy  cigars  and  high  power  cars  for  himself.  When  the, 
elf-made  European  gets  wealth,  what  does  he  do  with 
it?  Again  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  the  rule 
is  that  before  going  further  in  business  ventures,  and, 
in  particular,  before  attempting  political  ventures,  he 
sets  about  improving  himself.  He  has  somehow  or  other 
caught  and  been  caught  by  the  idea  that  he  must  become 
8  gentleman,  and  to  become  a  gentleman  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  class  that  he  wants  to  belong  to, 
nil  acquire  good  manners  and  a,  careful  speech.  Also 
lie   must   know   something      really    know   something   and 

no1  merely  talk     of  music,  art  and  history.  If  his  am- 
bition is  beyond  the  ordinary,  he  will  fry  as  well  to  know 

lomething  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Self  improvement,  doe:,  not    necessarily  awaken  ;i  :;ck  o 

of  social  obligation  or  of  obligation  to  civilization    But 
again,  as  a  rule,  exception;  being  recognized,  the  threi 
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things  are  found  together,  You  are  more  likelj  to  find 
that  the  man  who  in  middle  life  Beta  out  seriously  to 
improve  his  mind  and  his  manners  feels  his  responsibili- 
ties as  a  citizen,  than  to  find  a  like  feeling  in  the  man 
whi>  cannol  stop  for  such  things  in  his  struggle  to  get 
more  power  and  to  drive  faster 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  we  had  not  yet  developed  a  natural 
aristocracy  in  America.  And  perhaps  this  is  why  so 
many  things  go  wrong  in  our  political  life  and  in  our 
public  policy.  Mr.  Hughes  is  rendering  an  important 
public  service  in  calling  attention  sharply  to  some  of 
these  wrong  things.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  our  gov- 
ernment service  is  knowingly,  deliberately  and  scandal- 
ously made  a  political  almshouse  and  house  of  refuge 
for  public  deadbeats.  Our  Congress  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  on  end  has  contained  a  high  percentage 
of  men  unfit  for  any  occupation  above  manual  labor  or 
menial  bookkeeping.  And  there  has  seldom  been  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  majority  vote  in  House  and 
Senate  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  civilization — moral, 
scientific,  or  humane — in  a  "pork"  carving  melee. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  these  things,  which  make  our 
national  disgrace,  could  go  on  generation  after  genera- 
tion if  we  had  a  true  natural  aristocracy  in  America. 
If  our  men  and  women  of  character  and  ability  who  are 
developing  our  natural  resources,  organizing  our  indus- 
tries, controlling  our  finances,  manipulating  our  politics, 
cared  adequately  for  the  finer  things  of  civilization, 
could  they  fail  to  feel  a  livelier  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility? It  is  a  nice  question. 


EVERYBODY'S  TAX 

THE  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have  receded  from 
their  intention  of  lowering  the  limit  of  exemption 
in  the  income  tax.  Single  taxpayers  with  incomes  less 
than  $3000  and  married  couples  with  incomes  less  than 
$4000  will  continue  to  pay  no  tax. 

This  is  a  grave  mistake.  Everybody  ought  to  pay 
income  tax.  The  only  limit  of  exemption  ought  to  be 
the  point  at  which  it  would  cost  more  to  collect  the  tax 
than  the  tax  itself  would  amount  to.  The  incidence  of 
the  income  tax  ought  to  be  broad  and  indiscriminating. 

It  ought  not  to  be  a  rich  man's  tax,  tho  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  that  the  rich  man  should  pay  a  higher  rate 
on  his  surplus  income.  It  ought  to  be  everybody's  tax. 


CHARLES  STIELOW 

ON  the  morning  of  August  11  Charles  Stielow  sat 
in  his  cell  in  the  "death  house"  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
He  was  ready  for  his  last  journey  on  earth — to  the 
electric  chair  which  would  take  his  life  in  expiation  of 
the  death  of  two  persons  he  had  been  convicted  of 
murdering.  Three  times  already  he  had  been  reprieved 
and  each  time  the  law  had  reaffirmed  his  guilt  and 
commanded  again  his  death.  His  last  hope  was  gone. 

In  twenty-six  minutes  he  would  take  up  his  march 
to  the  execution  room.  Suddenly  the  warden  of  the 
prison  appeared  at  the  grated  door  of  the  cell.  For  the 
fourth  time  he  brought  a  reprieve,  and  this  time  some- 
thing more.  The  real  murderer  had  confest.  Stielow*! 
innocence  had  been  discovered.  The  terrible  death  that 
(lay   by    day    for  a   \car   had   crept    closer  and   closer  till 

bood  on  the  very  threshold  of  in    cell  had  suddenly 
d  away,  lit-  would  be  a  tree  man  again, 


Stolid,  insensitive,  dull  creature  that  he  is,  he  only 
answered,  "That's  fine."  and  turned  to  sit  on  his  bed 
again.  Then  he  was  heard  to  murmur,   "Thank  Cod." 

But  Charles  Stielow  is  not  the  only  one  who  should 
be  giving  thanks  to  a  Divine  Providence  for  this 
eleventh  hour  revelation. 

The  Law  had  once  more  been  protected  from  its  own 
bungling  ineptitude.  The  People — that  great  sovereign 
conception  whose  name  stands  grim  in  every  indict- 
ment in  the  courts  of  justice — had  been  snatched  back 
from  a  disgraceful  crime. 

The  case  of  Charles  Stielow  adds  one  more  stern 
count  to  the  indictment  against  capital  punishment.  In 
a  short  half  hour  the  state  would  have  taken  the  life  of 
an  innocent  man.  The  state  in  its  sovereignty  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  But  unless  it  can  use  that  power 
with  infallible  justice,  it  ought  to  abstain  from  its  use 
at  all.  Who  can  believe  that  human  justice  is  infallible? 
Who  can  be  blind  to  its  grievous  blunders?  Who  can  find, 
in  any  benefits  which  flow  to  society  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  death  penalty,  a  counterbalance  for  the 
possible  murder  in  the  name  of  justice  of  even  so  humble 
a  unit  of  society  as  Charles  Stielow? 


THE  KEYS  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 

THE  Danish  Rigsdag  is  hesitating  whether  to  accept 
our  offer  of  $25,000,000  for  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
but  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  our  Sen- 
ate in  ratifying  the  treaty  of  purchase,  for  such  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  the  islands 
is  not  likely  to  come  again.  Lincoln,  Seward,  Grant 
and  Roosevelt  were  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  the  Caribbean,  partly  thru 
the  supineness  of  the  Senate,  partly  by  the  secret 
opposition  of  certain  European  powers.  Before  the 
war  the  Hamburg-American  Company  had  become  the 
dominant  power  in  the  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalia,  and 
it  seemed  likely  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  islands 
would  become  virtually,  if  not  actually,  German  terri- 
tory. This  would  be  a  contravention  of  our  latest  author- 
itative expression  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Lodge 
resolution,  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1912,  which  was 
aimed  directly  at  the  acquisition  by  a  foreign  power 
"under  the  thin  veil  of  a  corporation"  of  any  harbor 
commanding  either  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

At  the  present  moment  Germany  is  too  busily  engaged 
elsewhere  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  West  Indies. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  who  formerly  opposed  our 
acquisition  of  the  islands,  would  now  look  with  more 
favor  upon  it.  Denmark,  which  in  1912  was  under  Ger- 
man influence,  is  now  alienated  from  Germany.  The 
islands  bring  neither  profit  nor  prestige  to  Denmark. 
while  in  our  hands  they  would  add  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  profit  by  American  trade  ami  tourism. 

In  our  issue  of  December  27,  1916,  we  gave  an  account 

of  the  efforts  of  American  diplomacy  to  sevure  these 
islands  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  price  w  e  offer  now 
is  much  higher  than  ever  before,  but  it  must  bt  remem- 
bered that  tropica]  real  estate  h:is  i -isen  rapidb  in  recent 
years.  If  the  islands  in  L902  were  worth  the  Ave  millions 
that    Roosevelt    Offered    for   them    the\     u  >  worth 

twenty  five  millions  now.  The  cie.it    powers  are  tod*) 

lighting    for    tropica]  territory    which  Hurts    \  >• 

thej  did  not  think  worth  the  trouble  oi   ralsini 
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over.  The  reason  for  the  amazing  advance  in  values  is 
very  easy  to  see.  It  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation  and  cold  storage.  In  the  old  days  the  tropics 
could  only  furnish  spices,  sugar,  hides,  coffee,  and  other 
products  that  would  not  spoil  on  the  way.  Now  we  can 
get  fruit  and  meat  of  all  kinds  from  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  globe,  even  those  near  the  equator.  The  Danish 
Islands  are  small  and  will  add  little  to  our  territory,  but 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  given  them  a 
new  value. 

That  the  people  of  the  Danish  islands  would  prefer  to 
come  under  the  American  flag  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  constantly  coming  under  the  American  flag. 
Hundreds  of  them  have  recently  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Porto  Rico  to  share  in  the  prosperity  which 
our  administration  has  brought  to  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor. Not  long  ago  they  threatened  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment that  unless  certain  grievances  were  removed  they 
would  move  in  mass  to  America. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored,  but  since  there 
are  only  27,000  of  them  they  would  not  appreciably  add 
to  our  negro  problem.  They  speak  English  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Danish  Government  to  force  them  to  learn  the 
Danish  language  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  present 
dissatisfaction.  Their  commercial  interests  attach 
them  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Denmark,  and 
if  our  duty  on  sugar  is  not  to  be  removed  they  would 
have  the  strongest  of  inducements  to  come  within  the 
American  tariff  wall. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  in  Mexico 
has  been  lacking  in  firmness  and  foresight,  but  in  re- 
gard to  other  countries  south  of  us  he  has  shown  him- 
self alert  to  promote  American  interests  and  willing  to 
assume  American  obligations.  He  has  guaranteed  to 
Hayti  as  well  as  to  Santo  Domingo  internal  peace  and 
financial  stability.  He  has  helped  Nicaragua  out  of 
her  difficulties  and  secured  an  option  on  the  only  isth- 
mian canal  route  likely  to  rival  the  Panama  Canal.  And 
if  besides  this  he  has  obtained  the  cession  of  the  three 
Danish  islands,  he  will  secure  an  honorable  page  in  the 
history  of  American  foreign  relations. 


WHAT  CANADA  IS  FIGHTING  FOR 

THE  other  evening  in  this  city  a  dinner  was  being 
given  to  a  very  distinguished  visiting  Englishman, 
by  an  equally  distinguished  group  of  Americans.  After 
the  more  formal  speeches  were  over  some  one  asked  the 
ening  what  would  be  Great  Britain's  atti- 
toward  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa  after 
war  was  over.  Would  the  P>ritish  Empire  become  a 
at  federation  of  self-governing  sovereign  and  equal 
states,  or  would  Great  Britain  refuse  equal  recognition 
i  dominions?  Sir  Somebody  did  not  give 
a  v<-  inawer,  possibly  under  the  circum- 

lld  not.  Whereupon  a  Canadian  arose  and 

I:   "I  have  four  sons  in   Flanders     one  a  boy  of  six- 

who  has  aire.;  ,r  in  the  tranche    "  Then 

'  directly  to  the  di  tinguished   guect  he  saidi 

"What  do  voo   iup  idians  are  fighting   for? 

/  the  e  stupendous  sacrifices?  We 

no  particular  feeling 

Canada   Is  fighting  for  recognition 

in  the  Empire   Unle     England  gives  ui  that 

hall  iom  the  United 

extreme   <  anadian 


point  of  view.  But  this  is  certain:  if  a  closer  federation 
of  the  British  Empire  is  to  ensue  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
it  will  have  to  be  democratic  thru  and  thru.  Such  vig- 
orous, lusty  and  downright  democratic  peoples  as  the 
Canadians,  Australians  and  South  Africans  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

DURING  the  educational  conferences  held  in  this 
city  a  number  of  sermons  were  preached  in  favor  of 
religious  teachings  in  the  public  schools.  At  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  Father  John  D.  McCarthy  was  the  preacher 
and  he  said: 

In  our  public  schools  there  is  a  place  for  everything 
except  God.  Tho  Christian,  they  teach  everything  ex- 
cept Christ.  If  religion  is  worth  while,  it  has  a  place  in 
education.  If  it  is  not  worth  while,  it  has  no  place  in  the 
world. 

The  deterioration  of  the  standards  of  our  national  life, 
the  lowering  of  rules  of  probity  and  integrity  in  our  busi- 
ness and  civic  life,  too  patent  in  recent  times,  are  due  in 
my  opinion  to  the  serious  defect  in  our  educational  system, 
brought  about  thru  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  our 
public  schools. 

What  is  here  said  is  mainly  nonsense;  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  public  school  can  be  found  in  the  country  from 
which  God  is  excluded.  Nor  is  it  true  that  there  is  any 
such  deterioration  in  the  standards  of  national  life.  It 
would  be  quite  as  just  to  say  that  the  uplift  of  our 
national  integrity  is  due  to  the  exclusion  of  religion 
from  the  public  schools  as  to  assume  that  the  lack  of 
religious  teaching  has  lowered  public  integrity.  It  is  a 
fair  position  to  take  that  the  church  shall  teach  re- 
ligion and  the  school  teach  reading  and  writing  and 
the  shop  and  the  farm  teach  thrift. 


HIS  TESTS 

IN  a  modest  home  in  a  quiet  neighborhood  in  a  great 
city  not  far  from  New  York  there  lives  a  merchant 
who  has  amassed  a  fortune  by  treating  his  customers 
and  employees  with  consideration  and  justice.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  being  an  exemplary  business  man  and  a 
generous  employer,  he  has  recently  turned  the  manage- 
ment of  his  concern  over  to  his  employees  and  admitted 
them  into  its  ownership  upon  a  cooperative  basis.  He  is 
thus  enabled  to  devote  practically  all  his  time,  talents 
and  money  to  the  public  service. 

He  was  in  New  York  last  week  attending  a  committee 
meeting  where  the  principal  business  was  the  selection 
for  employment  of  a  group  of  men  to  carry  on  a  very  im- 
portanl  public  work.  This  is  what  he  said  as  to  the  tests 
he  ha  applied  to  men  in  the  past  and  proposed  to  apply 
in  the  future: 

When  a  merchant  from  a  distant  city  comes  to  requesl 
me  to  open  an  account  with  him,  I  first  ask  him  whether 
he  i  member  of  In  Local  chamber  of  commerce  <>r  board 
of  trade,  li  lie  says  "No,"  then  I  hesitate  hefore  proceeding 
further.  I  find  that  the;  man  who  exhibits  no  more  public 

Spirit    than  that  is  SUre     OmehoW  anil  Some  way  tO   fail   when 

the  ■      i    com< 

When    this   war   is   over,    however,    I    am    going    to   apply 

anothei  test,  not,  only  to  business  men,  but  to  others    if  I 

an.     B    ked     to     paSS     upon     the    qualifications    of    a     man,     my 

first,    inquiry    shall     he    how    he    nas    condui  ted    himself, 
his   household    and    his  business  during   the   war.    If   he    has 

no    readjustments   oi     acriflci    .  but   has   continued 

to  h  e  hi':  normal  life,  callous  to  tin-  death  of  his  brothers 

a<  i  '.  ..mil  he    <|e    I  i  net  ion    ol     cl     llizal  Ion,    tlfl    shall 

i.. ii    tei     with    lie 

Th<  •  are  novel  tests,  but  we  wonder  if  there  are 
man:   better  ones. 


Railway  Strike 

Imminent 


\\  hen  the  conference  b 

in  tween  the  offit 
of  the  four  "brother 
hoods"  of  railway  employees  and 
representatives  of  225  American  rail- 
was  Bystems  were  resumed  in  New 
York  on  August  8,  the  unionB  an- 
nounced that  ninety-four  per  cent  of 
their  members  had  voted  to  Btrike  at 
the  discretion  of  the  officers.  The  rail- 
ways, however,  declined  to  grant  the 
union  demands  (for  the  eight-hour  day, 
with  "time  and  a  half"  for  overtime 
work)  and  invited  the  Federal  Board 
of  .Mediation  and  Conciliation  to  enter 
the  controversy.  Its  three  members, 
Judge  William  L.  Chambers,  Judge 
Martin  A.  Knapp  and  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  were  waiting  in  New  York  for 
this  invitation,  and  began  promptly  to 
treat  with  both  sides. 

The  board  was  created  under  the 
Newlands  act,  rushed  thru  Congress 
in  July,  1913,  to  avert  a  strike  of  the 
conductors  and  trainmen  of  the  east- 
ern roads.  It  settled  that  dispute  by 
persuading  both  parties  to  accept  ar- 
bitration, and  has  since  warded  off 
forty-six  other  strikes,  thirty-nine 
directly  by  mediation  and  seven  by  ar- 
bitration. It  had  just  persuaded  the 
switchmen's  union,  with  30,000  mem- 
bers, to  refer  its  demands  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  increased  wages  to  ar- 
biters. Twelve  eastern  roads  and  ter- 
minals were  threatened  with  a  strike 
by  this  union. 

But  after  three  days  of  effort  to 
bring  the  railways  and  the  brother- 
hoods into  agreement,  the  board  an- 
nounced that  it  had  failed.  It  then 
asked  the  unions  to  arbitrate.  The  rail- 
ways had  already  urged  this,  but  the 
union  leaders  refused,  on  Sunday,  to 
consent  to  arbitration  of  their  case 
either  with  or  without  the  "contingent 
proposals"  of  the  railroads. 

President  Wilson  acted  promptly, 
calling  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Railway  Conference  Committee,  Elisha 
Lee,  and  the  four  brotherhood  heads 
to  Washington  in  order  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  prevent  the  strike. 

The  reluctance  of  the 
The  Issues  unions  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion has  several  grounds. 
They  claim  that  the  award  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  other  than  rail- 
road men  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  de- 
cisive, because  its  terms  are  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  or  unscientific  and  liable 
to  evasion,  and  that  the  railroads  have 
actually  deprived  them  of  the  full 
traits  of  former  arbitrations.  They 
point  out  that  no  trade  has  won  the 
tit-hour  day  except  by  striking. 
Another  obstacle  is  the  injection  into 
the  situation  of  the  railways'  "contin- 
gent proposals."  These  center  in  the 
provision  thai  no  man  shall  be  paid 
twice  for  the  same  time.  This  rule 
would  abolish  certain  excess  payments 
now   given    under   t  he   ten  hour    vt 


scale,  and  the  nun  refused  to  sacrifice 
any    of    these    established    privileges, 

t  vt  n  to  gain  the  eight-hour  day.  The 
railroads  insist  on  arbitration  of  the 
whole  situation — d<  niands  and  counter- 
proposals— in  which  case  a  compromise 
which  might  take  from  the  men  some 
existing  advantages  would  probably  re- 
sult. The  unions  especially  object  to 
this  unrestricted  arbitration. 

The  union  program  is  analyzed  by 
both  sides  as  follows: 

By  the  brotherhoods — 

To  lix  the  pay  of  all  freight  train  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  on  a  basis  of 
l'J-j  miles  per  hour  and  to  (ix  the  day  at 
100  miles  or  less.  The  prevailing  speed 
basis  is  10  miles  an  hour,  100  miles  or  less, 
for  a  freight  train  (lay.  This  will  mean  that 
instead  of  giving  ten  hours  for  a  typical 
day's  work,  freight  trainmen  will  give 
eight   hours. 

One  hundred  miles  or  less,  eight  hours 
or  less,  means  that  the  men  will  work 
eight  hours  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  that 
time  to  make  100  miles;  if  it  takes  more 
than  eight  hours  they  will  go  into  over- 
time; if  they  can  make  100  miles  iu  less 
than  eight  hours  they  will  demand  the  pay 
for  the  full  period,  for  they  will  have  given 
its  full  equivalent. 

By  the  railways — 

The  train  service  employees  of  all  rail- 
road lines  in  the  United  States  have  united 
in  a  demand  for  a  new  basis  of  pay  for  all 
men  engaged  in  operating  trains,  except 
those  in  passenger  service.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours 
of  time  or  100  miles  of  distance,  whichever 
gives  them  the  higher  pay  ;  and  every  man 
receives  a  full  day's  pay,  no  matter  how 
short  a  time  he  works. 

The  trainmen  now  demand  that  in  all 
but  passenger  service,  (1)  the  present  ten 
hours'  pay  shall  be  given  for  eight  hours, 
or  less,  with  a  guarantee  of  a  full  day's 
pay,  no  matter  how  little  service  is  per- 
formed: 1 2)  overtime  to  begin  after  eight 
hours,  instead  of  after  ten  hours,  and  to 
be  paid  for  at  one  and  a  half  times  the 
hourly   rate. 

These  demands  would  increase  the  hour- 
ly rate  of  pay  25  per  cent  and  the  over- 
time rate  87$  per  cent. 

They  also  insist  that  all  special  extra 
pay  provisions  in  the  ten  hour  schedules 
shall  be  included  in  the  proposed  eight- 
hour  schedule. 

These  special  rules  frequently  give  dou- 
ble pay  for  the  same  service,  and  enable 
the  employee  to  earn  two  and  three  days' 
pay  in  a  single  day  of  ordinary  working 
hours. 

The  railways  make  this  statement 
in  opposing  the  demands: 

As  the  increase   for  all   lines  is  estimated 
to   amount    to  $100. (Mid. (Kill   ;,    year   the   rail 
roads   say    that    they    cannot    pay    it    utiles- 
they  are  allowed  to  increase  passenger  and 
freight    rates. 

The   average   wages   of   the   men   engaged 

in    train    service   are    already    verj    much 

higher   than    those   of   other   employees,    and 

thej  receive  28  per  cent  o\  the  total  pay 
roll,  altho  constituting  onlj    18  per  cent  of 

the   whole   number  of   railroad   workers. 

The  unions  denj  that  the  increased 
expense     would      reach     $100,000,000, 

putting    the    figure    at    $25,000,000,    and 

declare  that  if  the  trains  were  shorter 
they  could  be  run  faster  and  thus 
make    the    standard    day's    run    without 

overtime  payments,  The  railways  re 
pis     thai     the    i  conomy    o(    operal  Ing 


long,   heavy   trains   makes    low   freight 
rates  possible,  and   that  such  a  change 

would    work   to    the   disadvantage    of 
shippers. 

Some  of  the  eighty-two  per  cent  of 
railway  employees  not  included  in  the 
brotherhoods — which  are  composed 
only  of  the  engineers,  trainmen,  con- 
ductors, firemen  and  enginemen — have 
petitioned  Congress  to  forbid  the 
strike.  They  protest  that  it  is  unjust 
for  them  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  in 
order  that  a  minority  may  profit  at 
their  expense. 

The  date  of  the  open- 
The  Campaign  ing  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  has  not  yet 
been  set.  Mr.  Wilson  is  still  inclined  to 
wait  until  Congress  has  adjourned  be- 
fore being  notified  of  his  nomination 
and  making  his  speech  of  acceptance. 
He  has  decided  to  make  a  campaign 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  starting  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hughes  goes  on  ham- 
mering at  the  record  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Last  week  he  spoke  at  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota, Helena  and  Butte,  Montana — and 
way  stations.  He  addrest  large  and  en- 
thusiastic crowds,  made  speeches  long, 
short,  and  all  the  way  between,  shook 
hands,  vigorously  and  sincerely,  with 
thousands,  and  did  a  lot  to  overcome 
the  reputation  for  coldness  and  lack 
of  human  responsiveness  that  had  pre- 
ceded him.  In  each  speech  he  attacked 
the  Wilson  administration  on  grounds 
of  waste,  extravagance,  "pork"  legisla- 
tion, sectionalism,  unfit  appointments, 
violations  of  sound,  civil  service  princi- 
ples, unstable  and  weak  Mexican  policy. 
The  burden  of  his  charges  is  to  be 
found  in  succinct  form  in  a  little 
speech  he  made  to  a  couple  of  hundred 
people  at  Mandan,  Montana: 

I  propose,  if  elected,  that  men  appointed 
to  office  shall  be  fit  for  the  office  to  which 
they  are  appointed.  1  propose  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  economically,  not  was 
fully  and  extravagantly,  administered,  and 
1  propose  that  the  American  name  shall  be 
honored  thruout  the  world,  because  we 
stand   firmly   for  every  American  right. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  begun  to  meet  the 
criticisms  of  opponents  that  he  offers 
no  constructive  program  by  suggesting 
some  of  the  things  he  will  do  if  elected. 
In  relation   to   Mexico,  he  says: 

We  me  going  to  have  >>ur  platform  un- 
derstood    protection  to  American  citiseus, 

protection  to  the  property  of  American 
citizens,  protection  lo  our  border  from  in 
elusions,  the  rights  (hat  we  have  as  one 
nation  relative!)  to  another  nation  at  out- 
doors. We  are  going  lo  Insist  that  the-.,' 
obligations  be  performed;  that  we  do  not 
propose  any  meddlesome  policy,  that  be 
cause  we  wish  well  for  all  in  Mexico  we 
do  not  propose  to  do  anythiug  that  is  con 

trai'J  to  their  w  islic-..  l(  tho.x  d<>  what  w  e 
are  entitled  to  have  done  1'ut  that  ctc.ulx 
before   them,   insist    upon   that,   and   we  nl 

make  some   progress   toward   having    it    vk'iie 

I  he    earliest    opporl  unit  \  ,    and    on 
should    be    to    see    thai     II     l-    done     ami    || 

i  ■  i  oniptl) 
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For  the  prevention  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, he  proposes  a  national 
budget: 

We  have  today  no  conspectus,  no  exam- 
ination in  a  critical  and  proper  way  of 
the  demands  upon  the  government,  such  as 
any  corporation  would  expect.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Republican  platform  put  forth  a 
keynote  when  it  demanded  a  businesslike, 
responsible  budget,  and  if  I  am  elected 
President  I  propose  to  see.  so  far  as  execu- 
tive authority  will  permit,  that  we  get  rid 
of  this  travesty  of  administration  and  have 
a  businesslike  budget  by  which  we  can  un- 
derstand what  we  ought  to  pay.  what  our 
comparative  needs  are,  what  our  income  is 
to  satisfy  them,  and  by  which  responsible 
administration  can  be  secured.  I  am  a  law- 
yer, but  I  have  grown  up  alongside  of 
business  men  and  I  have  respect  for  facts. 
I  do  not  want  any  bot  air  in  mine. 


Campaign 
Controversies 


The  vigorous  and 
specific  attacks  of  Mr. 
Hughes  have  aroused 
members  of  the  administration  to  re- 
ply to  his  accusations.  The  Republican 
candidate,  in  support  of  his  assertion 
that  the  appointing  power  had  been 
used  under  President  Wilson  for  par- 
tizan  purposes  in  defiance  of  sound 
civil  service  principles,  brought  for- 
ward the  case  of  Mr.  E.  Dana  Durand, 
former  head  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
Mr.  Durand,  Mr.  Hughes  declared,  has 
been  forced  out  because  his  place  was 
wanted  for  a  Democrat. 

Secretary  Redfield  promptly  denied 
the  charge,  and  maintained  that  Mr. 
Durand  had  retired  voluntarily.  The 
next  day,  Mr.  Hughes  came  back  with 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Durand  himself  de- 
claring that  the  charge  was  true:  he 
had  been  forced  to  resign  because  the 
administration  wanted  "to  create  a 
vacancy"  there. 

Mr.  Hughes  further  charged  that  the 
head  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
an  eminent  scientist,  had  been  dis- 
placed to  make  way  for  a  stock  breed- 
er. To  this  assertion  the  reply  was 
made  that  Dr.  Tittman's  retirement 
had  been  entirely  voluntary  and  that 
his  successor  was  promoted  from  the 
office  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries and  was  in  fact  a  very  competent 
man. 

To    this    Mr.    Hughes    retorted    that 

even  if  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Tittman 

was  voluntary,  hi  was  not  a 

•  cially    fitted    for    the 

!         -  ; .  he  had  been   appointed 

on  in  the  Bureau  of 

directly  from  his  stock  farm 

by  the  W.i  on  Administration. 

Ano  i  itici  m  of  the  ad- 

ministration'!    attitude     toward     the 
l     Mr.    Hughe  ;   made,   in    re- 
offiee  of    \    i  tant  Ap- 
ol   Merchandi  .<•  at.  the  Port  of 
■i  York.  The  holder  of  the  po  ition, 
r  p,    who    had     erved 
in    the    department 
knowledge 
of  the 
placed  to  ma  I  <■  way  for 
■>  I  ■  net,  ie.  o  much 

i  ■!    by    in      di    pi. 

[]  Htlght     ,       ti,;,t.       ;,       feW 

r,     another 
at,  a   mUCll 
Ion     than     ii<-     had     m 

II     anotbc,     point,    of    attack     upon 


the  administration  was  the  famous 
letter  of  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which  he  inquired  about 
places  for  "deserving  Democrats"  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Mr.  Bryan  was  evi- 
dently stung  by  Mr.  Hughes's  criti- 
cisms, for  he  retorted  in  an  elaborate 
statement,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
attacked  the  candidate  with  vehemence: 

But  while  I  observed  the  Civil  Service 
Law  wherever  it  was  in  force,  I  felt  my- 
self free  to  aid  in  rewarding  deserving 
Democrats  wherever  it  could  be  done  with- 
out detriment  to  the  service.  The  "deserv- 
ing Democrat"  is  not  to  be  despised — he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  "de- 
serving Republican." 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor 
Mr.  Hughes  received  the  support  of  the 
railroads  of  New  York,  and  he  generously 
repaid  the  debt  by  vetoing  the  Two-cent 
Passenger  Rate  Bill.  He  did  not  describe 
that  as  shameful.  When  a  candidate  for 
Governor  he  received  the  support  of  the 
New  York  tax-dodgers,  the  owners  of 
"swollen  fortunes,"  and  he  paid  his  debt 
by  sending  a  message  to  the  Legislature 
protesting  against  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  does 
not  describe  that  as  shameful. 

He  is  now  being  supported  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  and  he  expects 
to  pay  them  back  by  aiding  them  to  escape 
state  legislation  and  find  a  haven  of  se- 
curity in  "exclusive  federal  control"  over 
the  railroads.  He  is  being  supported  by  the 
Shipping  Trust,  and  expects  to  pay  them 
back  by  helping  them  to  prevent  govern- 
ment competition.  He  is  supported  by  the 
trust  magnates,  and  expects  to  pay  them 
back  by  shielding  them  from  punishment 
for  the  extortion  which  they  desire  to  prac- 
tise. He  is  supported  by  Wall  Street,  and 
expects  to  pay  them  back  by  spending 
American  blood  and  squandering  money 
raised  by  taxation  in  order  to  guarantee 
profits  on   speculative   investments. 

And  yet,  with  the  record  which  he  has 
made  in  paying  his  political  obligations  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  and  with  the 
pledges  his  speeches  contain  to  those  who 
are  now  aiding  his  ambitions,  he  has  the 
impudence  to  hold  up  for  criticism  a  legiti- 
mate effort  to  reward  competent  men   for 

the  service  which  they  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  reform. 

Such  wild  criticism  throws  much 
more  light,  of  an  unpleasantly  search- 
ing kind,  upon  its  author  than  upon  its 
subject.  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated  that  his   cabinet   no   longer   con- 


tains such  views  on  the  proper  use  of 
the  appointing  power. 

e   a  .     ..  The  National  Woman's 

Suffrage  in  the  ,->  , 

.,  .  Party      is      to      work 

Campaign  against    Wilson.    At    a 

conference  at  Colorado  Springs  of  dele- 
gates from  the  twelve  suffrage  states 
resolutions  were  adopted  to  this  effect. 
The  first  resolution  pledges  the  Wom- 
an's Party  to  work  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent; the  second  congratulates  the  Pro- 
gressive, Prohibition  and  Socialist  par- 
ties on  their  indorsement  of  suffrage 
for  women  by  national  action ;  the  third 
commends  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Hughes  in  favor  of  the  Anthony  amend- 
ment. 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  the  party's  na- 
tional chairman,  at  an  open  air  meeting 
held  after  the  conference,  exprest  the 
party's  policy  thus: 

Our  single  plank  is  suffrage  first,  the 
political  freedom  of  women  before  the  in- 
terests of  any  national  political  party.  We 
ask  the  women  voters  to  know  no  party 
until  all  the  women  of  this  country  are 
free.  The  record  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  one  of  continued  hostility  and  obstruc- 
tion. President  Wilson  and  the  Democratic 
party  must  inevitably  lose  the  West  thru 
their  uniust  denials  of  freedom  to  half  the 
people  of  this  country. 

President  Wilson  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Jane  Jefferson  Club  of  Denver, 
in  which  he  declares  again  his  belief  in 
suffrage  for  women,  but  reiterates  his 
inability  to  endorse  the  movement  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. In  the  letter  he  says: 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  behind  the 
equal  suffrage  sentiment  of  the  country  is 
the  now  demonstrated  fact  that  in  the  suf- 
frage states  women  interest  themselves  in 
public  questions,  study  them  thoroly,  form 
their  opinions  and  divide  as  men  do  con- 
cerning them. 

Those  who  believe  in  equal  suffrage  are 
divided  into  those  who  believe  that  each 
state  should  determine  for  itself  when  and 
in  what  direction  to  extend  the  suffrage 
and  those  who  believe  that  it  should  be  im- 
mediately    extended     by     the    action     of    the 

National  Government  by  menus  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Both  the  great  political  parties  of  (he  na- 
tion have  in  their  recent  platforms  favored 
the     extension     of     the     suffrage     to     women 
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thru    itate   a<  i Ion,   and    l    <l"   no!    lee   how 

their  euudiduteu  can  couBiatentlj   disregard 

e  official  dei  lai  ationo.  I  shall  endeavor 

make  the  d(  i  lai  atioii  of  mj  ow  a  pai  ty 
n,   i  i ii. ii  \,\   e> ei  v    miliii  ii.  e 

thai   i  can  properlj   and  legitimate^   i 
cue. 

\  far  as  the  two  candidates  for  the 
presidency  are  concerned,  therefore, 
the  distinction  remains  as  before.  Both 
favor  woman  suffrage,  Hughes  by  fed- 
eral action,  Wilson  by  state  action. 


Marking  Time 
in  Mexico 


Mexico  has  figured 
more  largely  in  cam- 
paign speeches  than  in 
the  news  this  week.  President  Wilson 
waited  for  bis  appointees  to  the  joint 
commission  to  accept,  so  that  he  could 
announce  their  names  and  put  them  to 
work.  Dr.  Arredondo,  Carranza's  rep- 
resentative at  Washington,  cleared  up 
the  misapprehension  caused  by  the 
First  Chief's  last  note  by  explaining 
the  word  translated  as  "preferably." 
Carranza  was  willing  to  have  the  com- 
mission broaden  its  inquiry,  he  said, 
but  wished  it  to  discuss  the  punitive  ex- 
pedition first. 

On  the  border  the  militia  continues 
its  drilling  and  maneuvering.  The  New 
York  regiments,  for  instance,  were 
planning  a  twelve-day  hike  thru  the 
Texas  deserts.  The  plan  to  reorganize 
the  troops  on  the  border  by  dividing 
the  department  into  three  commands, 
has  been  abandoned,  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Funston  will  remain  in  command. 
As  the  plan  was  prepared  with  a  view 
to  the  possible  invasion  of  Mexico  from 
three  bases,  the  change  is  regarded  as 
an  additional  indication  that  the  mili- 
tary crisis  has  passed.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  militia  would  stay  the 
year  out. 

The  War  Department  has  ordered  to 


the    border   25,000    nun    who   have   been 

mobilized  at  th<  Ir  militia  camps  waiting 
till  their  units  were  recruited  to  mini- 
mum strength,  it  was  explained  that 
no  international  crisis  prompted  the 
order,  but  that  recruiting  would  in 
all  probability  be  stimulated  by  this 
completion  of  President  Wilson's  pro- 
gram. Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia 
have  so  far  sent  no  men  to  the  border, 
and  the  National  Guard  of  the  entire 
Eastern  Department  is  48,000  short  of 
war  strength. 


Allies  Make 


The     fighting     on     the 


Somme  is  the  greatest 
Gains  in  West    possible  contrast  to  the 

struggle  along  the  Dniester.  The  Rus- 
sians, where  they  make  any  gains  at  all, 
are  advancing  at  the  rate  of  several 
miles  a  day,  while  the  gains  of  the 
French  and  the  British  must  still  be 
measured  in  yards.  The  eastern  offensive 
extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
Pripet  to  the  Rumanian  frontier,  while 
the  western  offensive  is  concentrated  in 
a  small  sector  of  the  front  spanning 
the  Somme  valley.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  scale,  the  Franco-British 
drive  is  quite  as  successful  and  quite  as 
important  in  its  influence  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war  as  the  more  striking 
advance  in  Galicia  and  Poland.  Nearly 
every  day  has  brought  some  slight  ad- 
vance and  the  most  determined  German 
counter-offensives  have  hitherto  not 
been  able  to  regain  the  lost  posi- 
tions. 

The  Germans  endeavored  especially 
to  retake  the  trenches  recently  cap- 
tured by  the  British  north  and  west 
of  Pozieres.  The  general  who  ordered 
the   attack  is  said   to  have  threatened 
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to  court-martial  any  officer  who  re- 
treated   from  a  position  once  won  on 

the  Pozieres  plateau  "which,  if  it  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  English 
would  give  them  a  precious  advan- 
tage." The  British  held  their  own  at 
most  points,  and  attacking  in  their 
turn,  captured  a  few  yards  of  trenches 
at  Guillemont  and  Pozieres.  The  only 
gains  of  importance,  however,  were 
made  by  the  French.  A  vigorous  of- 
f(  nsive  continued  for  several  days 
brought  the  French  thru  Hem  Wood, 
and  further  north  carried  tin  in  as  far 
as  Maurepas.  The  extent  of  the  ad- 
vance was  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  over  a  front  of  more  than  four 
miles.  Fighting  before  Verdun  con- 
tinues incessantly  but  with  little  gain 
either  for  the  French  or  for  the  Ger- 
mans. 


Russians  Capture 
Stanislau 


During  the  week 
there  has  been  no 
decisive  action  be- 
fore Kovel.  The  chief  advance  of  the 
Russian  troops  has  been  along  the 
Dniester  in  the  drive  toward  Lemberg. 
North  of  the  Dniester  the  Austrians 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  parallel 
series  of  the  river's  branches,  the 
Sereth,  the  Stripa,  and  the  Zlota  Lipa, 
which  form  successive  lines  of  natural 
fortification  to  check  the  Russian  ad- 
vance. The  main  course  of  the  Sereth 
and  the  Stripa  are  already  in  Russian 
hands,  and  on  August  10  the  Zlota 
Lipa  was  crost  at  its  junction  with  the 
Dniester.  The  capture  of  this  river  re- 
moved the  last  natural  obstacle  before 
Halicz,  a  railroad  center,  which  has 
been  called  the  key  to  Lemberg.  All  of 
the  Austrian  winter  trenches  between 
Tarnopol  and  Buczacz  have  been  taken, 
thus  eliminating  the  salient  west  of 
Tarnopol  and  giving  the  Russians  a 
tolerably  straight  line  from  the  Brody- 
Lemberg  railway  to  the  Dniester. 

South  of  the  Dniester  the  Russian 
offensive  was  even  more  fortunate, 
since  it  has  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  important  railroad  town  of  Stanis- 
lau. On  Thursday  evening,  August  10, 
the  Russian  troops  entered  Stanislau. 
The  Austrians,  realizing  that  the 
position  was  untenable,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  contest  the  occupation.  Gen- 
eral Count  von  Bothmer's  lines  are 
being  prest  inward  toward  Lemberg 
from  three  directions,  Brody,  Tarno- 
pol, and  Stanislau,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  city  can  be  held.  There  are 
said  to  be  fully  150,000  Turkish  troopi 
aiding  the  Austrian  defense  on  the 
Galician  front. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Premier 
Stunner    as    foreign    minister    in    place 
of   Sazonoff  was   thought    by    many    to 
forecast     B    separate    peace    with    lie 
many,  since  the  new  minister  is  one  of 

the  reactionary  party  which  favoi 

pro  German  policy  and  has  done  what 
it  could  to  hinder  the  SUCCeaaful  pre 

CUtlon  o(  the  war.    for  that    reason   the 

appointment  was  very  coldlj  received 
by  the  western  Miles  But  Foreign 
Minister  Stunner  has  made  s  most  an 

phatic  denial   that    there  will   be    I 

taxation  of  the  present  alliai 

i     he  holds  office.    It   w ould  cei  t  ii 
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Scale  of  Miles 


THE    FIRST    ITALIAN    SUCCESS 

The  capture  of  Gorz,  or  Gorizia,   is   the   first  step   in   the  campaign   for  Trieste.   Since   occupying 

the  city  on  August  9  the  Italians  have  pushed  on  toward  their  main  objective 


be  strange  if  Russia  were  now  to  with- 
draw from  the  war  after  tasting  the 
first  fruits  of  victory. 

Italians  Take      ™e     most     important 
r  achievement  of  Italian 

<j0nzia  arms    thus    far    in    the 

Great  War  was  the  capture  on  the  9th 
of  August  of  the  Austrian  town  of 
/.,  which  will  probably  be  known 
henceforth  by  the  Italian  form  of  its 
name,  Gorizia.  From  the  military 
point  of  view  the  importance  of 
Gorizia  is  little  more  than  that  of  a 
station  on  the  road  to  Trieste,  but  its 
political  importance  is  considerable, 
since  it  has  been  the  main  objective  of 
the  Italian  forces  ever  since  Italy  en- 
tered the  war.  The  fall  of  the  city  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  cap- 
ture on  Au  of  the  bridgehead  on 
the  Eaonzo  Ri  in  all  oilier  im- 
portant ofl  ions  of  this  war, 
the  victory  was  Hue  to  a  superior  ar- 
tillery /ire,  which  literally  blasted  away 

the  opposing  entrenchments  and  made 

po  'i   effective   infantry   attack. 

her  the  mass  of  the  heavy   An   Irian 

ad  to  the  R 
.-I  front,  or  the  Austrian!  are  begin- 
ning to   fall   behind  hi   munitionment, 
for    thi  sdly 
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of  over   12,000  p  in   their  of- 

The  Italian  ad  slong  the  Eaonzo 

;    to  the   capture    vi 
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beginning  with  an  attack  on  Monfal- 
cone.  To  the  east  of  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Isonzo  are  two  desolate  hights 
which  the  Austrians  have  turned  into 
entrenched  camps  defending  Trieste, 
the  plateau  of  Dobcrdo  and  the  Carso 
plateau.  By  August  11,  the  entire  Do- 
berdo  plateau  was  in  Italian  hands. 
Then  the  Italian  troops  crost  the  Val- 
lone  River  and  advanced  on  the  Carso 
plateau  as  far  as  Oppachiasella.  At  the 
same  time,  they  pushed  eastward  in  the 
Gorizia  valley  and  occupied  many 
small  villages. 

Turk'  h      '*,*le    Turks    ur<>    busy    upon 
.  many    battle    fronts.     News 

Activities    conegming      their      military 

operations  has  been  reported  within 
the  last,  few  days  from  Persia,  Arme- 
nia,    the    Caucasus,    Arabia,    the     Suez 

ion  and  even  Galicia.  On  July  31,  a 
force  of  Arab  rebels  captured  the  Turk- 
ish  town   and    fort  of    Yembo  and  made 

prisoners  of  the  garrison.  Yembo  is  the 

lied  Sea  port  of  tin  boly  city  of 
Medina  L25  miles  di  tant.  To  counter- 
balance tin'  success  of  the  Arabian  re- 
bellion, the  Turks  claim  important  vic- 
tories over  the  Russian  '  roops  in  I'er- 
In  Armenia  and  on  the  Caucasus 

front     the     Russians     made     several     ad 
rices    but.   lost   AntUcl     mountain,   near 

Mu  ii,  to  .1  Tu r  1: i  ,h  counter  attack.  The 

most  important  Turi  I      ad  ion  of  the 

-k  was  thi'  drive  toward   the  Suez 

'  anal.    A    fore.-   .   ,l  ir,,;ii        .  .1    I  1,000  ad 

i  ced  by  n  roul     from  El  A  rish 

to  tie-  neighborhood  oi   Roman!  where 


they  came  into  contact  with  the  British 
troops.  In  the  meantime,  the  Turks 
sent  aeroplanes  over  the  Suez  Canal  to 
bombard  the  shipping.  Fifrhtinjr  con- 
tinued for  several  days  around  Katia, 
ten  miles  from  Romani,  but  the  British 
held  their  own  and  by  Sunday  began 
to  drive  back  the  foe.  There  are  said 
to  be  about  a  thousand  German  and 
Austrian  soldiers  in  the  Turkish  ex- 
pedition. Military  experts  surmise  that 
the  movement  is  directed  less  to  the 
conquest  of  the  canal,  for  which  it  is  * 
probably  inadequate,  than  to  prevent- 
ing the  British  from  sending  aid  to  the 
Arabs  before  the  Turkish  Government 
had  an  opportunity  to  stamp  out  the 
rebellion. 

The  Turkish  offensive  against  the 
Suez  Canal  which  was  checked  at 
Romani  ended  in  complete  rout.  The 
British  pursued  the  retreating  army  for 
eighteen  miles  into  the  desert  and  made 
more  than  3000  prisoners,  including  a 
number  of  German  officers.  Afterwards 
the  fleeing  Turks  rallied  and  again  at- 
tacked the  British,  having  received  the 
support  of  a  fresh  regiment  which  had 
not  suffered  during  the  engagement  at 
Romani. 

The  Turks  claim  further  victories 
against  the  Russians.  On  August  7, 
they  occupied  Bitlis  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  town  of  Mush.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  important  places  and  of 
the  hights  and  mountain  passes  about  ' 
them  seriously  menaces  both  the  Rus- 
sian advance  into  Armenia  and  the 
position  of  the  Allies  in  Persia.  Coin- 
cident with  the  Turkish  successes  comes 
the  report  that  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  have  concluded  a  new  secret 
agreement  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Persian  Government  regulating  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Persia.  The  report,  which 
comes  from  a  semi-official  Russian  news 
agency,  is  so  guardedly  phrased  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  guess  its  exact  tenor,  but 
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DRAINING     OFF     AUSTRIA'S     STRENGTH 
A   long   line  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Russians  in  their  unchecked  onset.  The   military   resources  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  are  being  seriously   depleted 

apparently   in  a  deliberate,  concerted  effort  by   the  Allies  to  eliminate  Austria  from  the  war 


it  would  seem  to  foreshadow  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian "spheres  of  influence"  of  that 
country. 

British  The  Irisri  question  is  as  far 
Politics  as  ever  from  satisfactory  set- 
tlement, altho  no  new  crisis 
has  arisen.  Last  week's  appointment  of 
the  Unionist,  Henry  Duke,  to  succeed 
Augustine  Birrell  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  has  been  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  Baron  Wimborne  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Baron  Wimborne,  like  Mr. 
Birrell,  resigned  after  the  quelling  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion,  but  the  Royal 
Commission  which  investigated  the  out- 
break exonerated  him  from  all  personal 
responsibility  on  the  ground  that  not 
he  but  Secretary  Birrell  was  in  actual 
charge  of  the  situation.  The  refusal  of 
John  Redmond,  as  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  to  accept  the  Home  Rule 
compromise  agreed  upon  by  the  Liberal 
and  Unionist  leaders  has  caused  the 
old  system  of  "Castle  government"  to 
be  .revived,  and  so  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
will  probably  govern  Ireland  without 
regard  to  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
until  the  war  is  over  and  the  whole 
question  can  be  reopened. 

Reginald  McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  had  to  encounter  much 
criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
not  covering  the  outstanding  treasury 
bills  with  another  war  loan.  In  his  re- 
ply, Chancellor  McKenna  estimated 
the  total  debt  of  Great  Britain  as 
about  $17,000,000,000.  Deducting  from 
this  total  the  four  billion  dollars  loaned 
to  the  British  Dominions  and  to  the 
other  Allies  left  a  sum  no  greater  in 
his  judgment  than  the  annual  income  of 
the  nation.  A  debt  equal  to  a  year's 
income  was  not  a  matter  for  con- 
cern. 

The  failure  of  the  Mesopotamian  ex- 
p<  ( lit  ion  which  led  to  the  surrender  of 
a  British  army  of  over  12,000,  if  we 
may  accept  the  Turkish  official  state 
ment,  is  still  a  Bubjecl  of  sharp  debate 
in  Parliament.  The  government  yielded 
to  the  demand  for  a  Pull  in-  i1  Ion 
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and  has  conceded  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  with  full  power  to 
carry  out  an  inquiry.  This  step  is  hailed 
as  a  sign  of  renewed  Parliamentary 
vigor,  since  the  ministry  was  forced  to 
grant  the  inquiry  into  its  conduct  of 
the  war  by  pressure  of  opinion. 

«,,      T      .  „  German  East  Afri- 

The  Last  German  .,  , 

ca  is  now  the  only 
Colony  part  of  the  world> 

except  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  the  Cen- 
tral powers  control  outside  of  Europe. 
Here  the  German  colonial  army  is  still 
continuing  an  admittedly  hopeless 
struggle  in  order  to  save  the  prestige 
of  the  German  name.  The  British  have 
at  their  command  a  considerable  army 
under  the  sometime  Boer  general,  Jan 
Christian  Smuts,  and  they  have  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Belgian  colonial 
forces  as  allies.  One  town  after  an- 
other has  been  wrested  from  the  Ger- 
mans, but,  owing  to  the  immense  terri- 
tory to  be  occupied*  and  the  difficulties 
of  campaigning  in  tropical  Africa,  all 
resistance  is  not  ended  yet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  campaign  is  that  it  has  enabled 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  7 — Russians  take  Austrian 
positions  on  the  Sereth.  Turkish 
army  routed  near  Suez.  Germans 
attempt  to  regain  Pozieres  plateau. 

August  .9 — Italians  take  Gorizia 
bridgehead.  Russians  advance  south 
of  the  Dniester. 

August  9 — Italians  occupy  city  of 
Gorizia. 

Ainu/fit  10 — Austrians  evacuate  Stan- 
islau.  Russians  cross  the  Zlota 
Lipa. 

August  II — Anglo-French  force  at- 
tacks Bulgarians  forty  miles  from 
Saloniki.  Italians  seize  bights  east 
of  the  [sonao.  French  advance  north 
of  the  Somme. 

August    /.? — French    reach    Maurepas 
in     big    drive.     Anstrians    abandon 
Stripn    River  defenses,    Italians  oe 
cupy    new    positions    on    the    Carso 
plateau. 

August  tS  British  renew  drive 
northwest  of  Pozieres.  French  repel 
» lerman  attacks  at   Mtmrep 


the  Belgians,  who  have  no  navy  at  all 
in  the  modern  sense,  to  win  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Germans,  who,  next 
to  the  British,  are  the  greatest  sea 
power  in  the  world.  On  July  28,  the 
Belgian  gunboat  "Netta,"  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Lenaerts,  engaged  the 
German  gunboat  "Graf  von  Gotzen,"  on 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  sank  the  latter 
ship  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  Belgians 
report  that  they  suffered  no  losses  in 
the  fight. 

The  railroad  lines  and  the  chief  ports 
along  the  coast  of  German  East  Africa 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  Belgians  have  taken  the  town  of 
Ujiji,  and  defeated  the  Germans  in  a 
sharp  battle  in  the  Mariahili  region  on 
July  13  and  14.  The  German  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded  exceeded  300,  and 
ninety-six  prisoners  were  taken.  These 
recent  Allied  successes  are  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Germany's 
last  stand  in  Africa. 


Problems  of 
Relief 


The  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  United 
States  are  being  frus- 
trated in  more  than  one  quarter.  The 
Germans  have  rejected  absolutely  the 
only  terms  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment regarded  as  admissible  for  feed- 
ing the  civilian  population  of  Poland, 
and  a  new  difficulty  has  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  Syria.  Here  the  Turks  have 
been  carrying  on  the  same  measures  of 
terrorization  that  were  used  in  Ar- 
menia, deporting  the  population  of  en- 
tire districts  and  killing  all  persons 
suspected  of  disloyalty.  The  forcible 
removals  have  intensified  the  suffering 
which  would  in  any  case  be  the  lot  of 
so  poor  a  country  as  Syria  in  time  of 
war.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States    requested    that    a    neutral    com 

mittee  be  permitted  to  undertake  relief 

work  in  Syria,  but  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment   answered     that     such    relief    «j 
unnecessary.      The     state     department 

thereupon    Instructed    the     American 
charge  d'affaires  at  Constantinople  to 

aj     that     failure    to    heed    the    100,11. 
would    put    I   MVere  strain   on    the   tola 

tions  existing  between   the    ^merieai 
and  the  Ottoman  ge>  ernmenl 


LET  THE   IRISH   WORK   IT  OUT 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 


IN  all  politics  one  has  to  allow  for 
a  difference  between  appearances 
and  realities.  But  in  no  politics  is 
that  difference  so  profound  as  in 
Irish  politics.  To  get  to  the  truth 
that  lies  behind  the  animated  sur- 
face of  Irish  affairs  is  always  a 
supremely  difficult  task  and  often  an 
impossible  one.  The  average  man 
in  London  is  pretty  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  was  that 
wrecked  the  Lloyd  George  settlement. 
He  classes  its  failure  among  the 
many  incomprehensible  mysteries  of 
Irish  politics.  The  average  man  in 
New  York  must  be  floundering  still 
more  hopelessly  for  an  explanation 
that  will  really  explain.  It  is  such 
an  explanation  that  I  propose  to  at- 
tempt now. 

AMONG  the  causes  of  the  break- 
down some  give  the  first  place  to 
the  secrecy  in  which  the  negotiations 
were  conducted.  Others  put  it  down 
to  the  delay  in  throwing  the  agree- 
ment that  had  been  reached  into  the 
form  of  a  bill.  Still  others  hold  that 
the  Prime  Minister's  hesitancy  in 
the  face  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  oppo- 
sition was  the  fatal  turning  point. 
And  others  again  declare  that  the 
differences  between  the  settlement 
that  Sir  E.  Carson  and  Mr.  Red- 
mond had  assented  to  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  was  supposed 
to  embody  the  terms  of  that  settle- 
ment were  what  really  brought  the 
scheme  to  the  ground.  Undoubtedly 
all  these  factors  helped.  It  was  a 
mistake  not  to  publish  the  agree- 
ment as  soon  as  it  had  been  arrived 
at  and  so  enlist  as  much  public  opin- 
ion as  possible  on  its  side.  It  was 
a  not  less  serious  error  to  allow  a 
wholf:  month  to  go  by  without  put- 
ting the  agreement  into  legislative 
shape  and  submitting  it  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  a  blunder,  but  a  very 
characteristic  one,  on  Mr.  Asquith's 
part  not  to  stretch  his  authority  to 
the  utmost,  summon  up  all  his  driv- 
ing power  and  insist  on  the  Unionist 
opposition  either  accepting  the  pro- 
or  leaving  the  Cabinet.  And  it 
/rave  RiisfoTtune  that  the 
draft,  hill  departed  in  one  or  two  not 

unimportant    particulars    from    the 

terras  of  the  settlement  to  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  won  the  reluctant 

'■nt.   of  the    Irish    Nationalist   and 

the  Irish  Unionist  leaders. 
But  while  each  and  all   of  th< 
■•.'    contributed  to  the   ultimate 

they    were    not    the    d<-t<-rmin- 

•    factor     'i  ht       rere   much   U 
potent*  both  end  collectively, 

than  another   factor,   the  existence 


of  which  is  still  almost  unrealized 
in  Great  Britain  and  very  possibly 
is  not  even  suspected  in  the  United 
States — I  mean  the  intense  and 
universal  unpopularity  of  the  Lloyd 
George  settlement  in  Ireland  itself. 
It  had  no  friends.  About  two  Irish 
papers  apologized  for  it;  the  rest 
busily  and  without  difficulty  tore  it 
to  pieces.  You  could  not  have  got  a 
free  public  meeting  in  any  of  the 
four  provinces  to  endorse  it.  That  is 
the  fundamental  thing  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  whole  wretched  business. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  England  refus- 
ing Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  It  was  a 
case  of  Ireland  declining  to  accept 
Home  Rule  on  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  offered  to  her. 

BUT  how,  it  may  be  urged,  can 
that  possibly  be  the  case?  Were 
not  the  terms  of  the  Lloyd  George 
settlement  accepted  by  Sir  E.  Carson 
and  ratified  at  a  convention  of  Ulster 
Unionists  ?  Were  they  not  equally  ac- 
cepted by  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  also  en- 
dorsed by  a  party  convention?  They 
were.  And  in  that  fact  lies  the  mys- 
tery which  the  ordinary  Englishman 
finds  insoluble.  But  it  ought  not  to 
be  insoluble  by  Americans.  Amer- 
icans know  what  preposterous  au- 
thority such  gatherings  throw  into 
the  hands  of  the  political  machine 
and  how  very  far  the  machine  leaders 
may  be  from  representing  the  views 
of  their  professed  followers.  They 
know  all  this.  But  Englishmen  do 
not.  Conventions  are  not  a  device  of 
English  politics.  Similarly,  English- 
men have  next  to  no  experience  in 
their  own  country  of  the  realities  of 
machine  politics.  There  exist,  of 
course,  political  organizations  in 
England,  but  they  are  infinitely  less 
rigid  and  mechanical  than  similar 
bodies  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  nothing  in  England 
that  at  all  corresponds  to  that  com- 
mon phenomenon  of  Irish  and  Amer- 
ican affairs — the  spectacle  of  a  com- 
pact and  disciplined  group  of  poli- 
ticians, with  their  hands  on  every 
lever  of  the  party  machine  and  claim- 
ing to  speak  for  "the  people"  when 
they  are  really  only  speaking  for 
themselves.  When  Englishmen  heard 
that,    as    the    result     of    Mr.     Lloyd 

George's  efforts,  Sir  E.  Carson  and 
Mr.  Redmond  had  reached  an  agree 
ment,  they  regarded  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  settled.    If    never  occurred   to 

them  to  ass  how  far  these  leaden 

were     actually     entitled     tO     commit 

their  follower!  or  whether  Irish 
opinion  was  behind  them. 


Irish  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  largely  diagnosed  the  Lloyd 
George  scheme  as  an  attempt  to  save 
the  face  of  the  Nationalist  party ; 
and  Irish  opinion,  and  especially 
Irish  Nationalist  opinion,  has  no  par- 
ticular affection  just  now  for  the 
Nationalist  party.  The  root  causes  of 
the  Easter  Monday  rising  in  Dublin 
were  at  least  as  much  anti-Redmond 
as  they  were  anti-British.  The  Sinn 
Fein  element,  the  remnants  of  the 
old  Fenian  element  and  the  new  syn- 
dicalist labor  element  were  united  by 
a  common  antagonism  to  the  Na- 
tionalist organization.  The  insurrec- 
tion that  they  engineered  brought 
down  Dublin  Castle,  but  it  also  se- 
verely damaged  the  Parliamenta- 
rians. Something  had  happened,  a 
very  dramatic  something,  which  they 
had  said  would  never  happen.  The 
rebellion  was  conceived  without 
their  knowledge;  it  was  aimed  di- 
rectly at  their  policies  and  their 
authority;  on  their  advice  all  the 
signs  that  it  was  coming  had  been 
disregarded ;  they  believed  the  storm 
would  never  burst;  and  when  it  did 
burst  their  influence  and  standing 
were  the  first  to  suffer, 

THE  government  made  nearly 
every  possible  mistake  in  deal- 
ing with  the  aftermath  of  the 
revolt.  It  courtmartialed  and  shot 
about  a  dozen  of  the  leaders 
without  publishing  either  the  charge 
against  them  or  the  evidence  on 
which  they  were  convicted.  It  then 
plunged  into  a  policy  of  indis- 
criminate arrests  all  over  the 
country,  filled  the  prisons  with  pretty 
nearly  all  against  whom  the  police 
cared  to  lay  information,  and  is  now 
releasing  them  by  scores  and  hun- 
dreds to  carry  back  to  their  villages 
tales  of  their  sufferings  in  "British 
dungeons"  and  so  pose  as  the  victims 
of  "British  tyranny."  I  do  not  know 
for  certain  what  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  people  thought  of  the  re- 
bellion. But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  actions  of  the  government  have 
driven  them  into  a  tumult  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebels  and  that  Ire- 
land at  this  moment  is  a  seething 
pot  of  passions  unknown  since  the 
agrarian  troubles  and  only  re- 
strained by  Sir  John  Maxwell's  40,- 
000  troops.  Neither  do  I  know  for 
certain  whether  the  "golden  oppor- 
tunity/' which  the  Prime  Minister 
during  his  visit  to  Dublin  thought  he 
detected,  for  a  settlement  of  the  hash 

problem,  had  any   real  existence    I'.uf 

there   can    be   little   question    that, 
even   assuming  if  to  have  been  a 
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thing  of  substance  and  not  a  mirage, 
be  went  About  the  business  of  grasp- 
ing it  in  the  wrong  waj 

rhe  wrong  way,  because  it'  any- 
thing Has  been  underscored  time  and 
agam  of  recent  years  in  Ireland, 
and  especially  by  the  disturbances  of 

iter  Monday,  it  Is  the  failure  of 
the  Nationalist   party   to   reflect  or 

n  to  understand  the  true  senti- 
ments of  Nationalist  Ireland.  The 
same  disability  applies  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  Irish  Unionist  party,  but 
it  is  conspicuous  and  undeniable  in 
the  ease  of  the  Nationalists;  and 
there  are  large  bodies  of  Irish 
opinion  that  find  no  expression  in 
either  parts.  When,  therefore,  the 
Prime  Minister  entrusted  the  settle- 
ment solely  to  the  Nationalist  and 
Unionist  organizations,  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  as  the  mediator  be- 
tween them,  it  meant  that  he  was 
seeking  a  purely  political  and  Par- 
liamentary solution  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  consulting  or  eliciting  the 
genuine  opinion  of  Ireland.  The 
moral  of  the  Councils  Bill  fiasco  of 
1907 — a  bill  accepted  by  the  Na- 
tionalist leaders  at  Westminster  and 
heatedly  rejected  by  Nationalist 
opinion  in  Ireland — was  something 
he  clean  forgot. 

BUT  if  his  method  of  approach 
was  faulty,  still  more  so  was  the 
scheme  that  was  evolved  from  the  ne- 
gotiations. It  had  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Nationalists  in  Ireland,  of  all  the 
moderate  men,  and,  I  should  say  of 
nearly  all  Ulster,  two  fatal  defects. 
The  first  was  that  it  dismembered 
Ireland.  It  placed  three-fourths  of 
the  country  under  Home  Rule  and 
it  left  six  counties  in  Ulster  under 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Now  the 
whole  claim  of  the  Nationalist  party 
to  Home  Rule  is  based  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  Ireland  is  a  nation.  Yet 
here  was  this  same  party  agreeing 
to  a  scheme  that  flatly  contradicted 
the  very  idea  of  nationality.  They 
did  it,  of  course,  because  there  was 
no  other  way  of  getting  round  the 
Ulster  difficulty,  and  they  probably 
had  little  idea  of  how  vehemently 
their  followers  in  the  country  would 
resent  this  sacrilege  offered  to  the 
ideal  of  a  united  Ireland.  The  second 
defect  of  the  Lloyd  George  scheme 
was  that  it  proposed  to  set  up  in  Dub- 
lin without  an  election,  without  in 
any  way  consulting  the  Irish  people, 
a  parliament  that  was  to  be  mainly 
nominated  from  the  ranks  of  the 
present  Nationalist  M.  P.'s  at  West- 
minster— of  men,  that  is  to  say,  who 
were  chosen  some  years  ago  on  dead 
and  forgotten  issues  to  represent 
Nationalist  Ireland  in  the  British 
Parliament,  who  had  just  proved  how 
eignallj  they  were  out  of  touch  with 


the    Irish   mind   and    Irish   activities, 

who  were  in  manj   In  tances  not  at 

all  the  sort  of  men  whom  Irishmen 
would  think  of  sending  to  a  parlia- 
ment of  their  own,  and  who  none  the 
less  were  to  be  Imposed  upon  their 
disgusted  fellow-count  rymen  and  put 
in  complete  possession  of  the  patron- 
age that  would  enable  them  to  build 
up  an  indestructible  machine. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
not  an  election  have  been  specially 
held  to  inaugurate  the  new  Home 
Rule  parliament?  For  many  reasons, 
two  of  which  were  final.  The  first 
was  that  in  the  present  temper  of 
Ireland  it  was  doubtful  how  many 
of  the  existing  Nationalist  M.  P.'s 
stood  any  chance  of  being  returned 
to  the  Dublin  legislature.  The  sec- 
ond was  that  to  keep  the  peace  among 
the  innumerable  factions  that  would 
at  once  have  jumped  into  the  arena, 
the  British  Government  would  have 
had  to  double  and  perhaps  more  than 
double    Sir    John    Maxwell's    force. 

AGAINST  these  features  of  the 
settlement  popular  feeling  thru- 
out  Ireland  was  not  merely  arrayed 
but  inflamed.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
had  the  scheme  been  received  with 
even  tolerable  favor,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  pretend  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  nauseating  to  Irish  in- 
stincts, would  Mr.  Redmond  have 
thrown  it  overboard  on  a  clearly 
minor  pretext? 

Yet  this  is  what  he  did.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  debates  in  Parliament,  that 
the  position  of  Ulster  was  settled  in 
fact  if  not  in  words  between  the 
parties.  But  Mr.  Redmond  had  asked 
for  an  undiminished  representation 
of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster 
for  the  term  of  the  agreement — that 
is,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  for 
twelve  months  afterward,  and  pos- 
sibly for  considerably  longer.  Sir  E. 
Carson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
both  agreed  to  this,  but  the  British 
Unionists  in  the  cabinet  took 
alarm  at  it.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  Home  Rule  ace  provided  that 
when  Home  Rule  was  in  operation 
the  Irish  members  in  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  should  be  cut  down 
from  103  to  42;  and  they  refused  to 
assent  to  the  proposal  that  the  Irish, 
while  governing  three-fourths  of  Ire- 
land from  Dublin,  should  also  gov- 
ern, or  very  largely  govern,  Great 
Britain  from  Westminster  by  con- 
tinuing to  send  103  members  to  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  What,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Redmond  was  ultimately 
offered  was  (1)  an  undiminished 
representation  until  the  next  general 
election;  (2)  after  that  the  smaller 
contingent  of  42  provided  in  the 
Home  Rule  act;  and    (8)   a   full  rep 

r<  cniatioii  of  io.">  whenever  Parlia 


ment  took  in  hand  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  form  of  Irish  gov- 
ernment. A  difference  certainly.  But 
not  a  difference  big  enough  to  war- 
rant the  abandonment  of  any  scheme 
on  which  Ireland  had  really  set  its 
heart.  It  was  because  on  this  scheme 
Ireland  had  set  not  its  heart  but  its 
boot,  that  the  Nationalist  leader 
could  not  merely  afford  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill  but  found 
it  politically  expedient  to  do  so. 

THE  unqualified  hostility  of  Irish 
opinion  in  Ireland  was  thus  what 
killed  the  Lloyd  George  settlement. 
Whether  the  Home  Rule  act  has  also 
died  with  it  remains  to  be  seen. 
From  all  the  turmoil  of  the  last  few 
weeks  there  do,  at  any  rate,  seem  to 
emerge  two  established  facts.  One 
is  that  Ulster  must  be  excluded  from 
the  scope  of  Home  Rule.  The  other 
is  that  Home  Rule  without  Ulster  is 
unacceptable  to  Nationalist  feeling 
in  Ireland.  I  see  no  chance  yet  awhile 
of  persuading  Ulster  to  abandon  her 
opposition  and  the  idea  of  coercing 
her  has  been  given  up,  even  if  it 
were  ever  entertained,  by  common 
consent.  Nor  do  I  see  a  much  better 
chance  of  educating  Nationalist 
feeling  into  the  belief  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  and  that 
a  Home  Rule  parliament,  once 
established  in  Dublin,  would  sooner 
or  later,  providing  it  conducted  itself 
with  good  sense,  attract  within  its 
orbit  the  men  of  the  "black  North." 
Is  there  then  no  way  out  ?  I  believe 
there  is  if  only  we  British,  who  have 
just  added  one  more  to  our  number- 
less blunders  in  Irish  affairs,  would 
now  confess  our  incapacity  and  turn 
over  to  the  Irish  themselves  the 
problem  of  deciding  how  Ireland  is 
to  be  governed  during  the  war  and 
the  first  crucial  year  of  peace.  The 
land  question,  remember,  a  far  older 
and  more  contentious  question,  was 
settled  by  a  round-table  and  really 
representative  conference  of  Irish- 
men only.  If  a  similar  gathering 
were  summoned  today  a  solution  o\' 
the  problem  of  Irish  government 
would,  I  think,  be  forthcoming.  1 
doubt  whether  any  solution  is  pes 
sible  at  Westminster.  A  solution  can 
come  only  from  Ireland  as  the  handi- 
work of  Irish  statesmanship.  An  au- 
thoritative conference  of  Irishmen 
only,  including  the  politicians  hut 
not  confined  to  them,  ami  expressive 
of  genuine  Irish  thought  and  senti- 
ment, is  in  my  judgment  the  only 
agency  that  can  work  out  a  satisfac- 
tory scheme  of  Irish  government. 
Bui  both  Qreal  Britain  and  Ireland 
ma\  have  to  go  thru  some  distressing 

times   bafOTC   (hat    fact    Ihv.mucs   u- 

\  er  lalh   recognl  ^y^\  and  acted  upon 
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SOMEWHERE  IN  TEXAS 

BY    CHESTER  T.    CROWELL 

EDITOR  OF  THE  AUSTIN  "STATESMAN" 
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OMEWHERE  in  Texas"  there 
was  the  thunder  and  pounding 
of  a  long  train  of  mixt  pas- 
senger and  box  cars  and  long  steel 
flat  cars  on  which  field  artillery  re- 
posed grimly.  The  people  of  the 
town  of  Blank  gathered  near  the  sta- 
tion as  the  train  stopt  a  few  minutes 
for  orders.  Farm  wagons  drew  near 
and  busy  lads  under  broad  straw 
hats  passed  watermelons  in  thru  the 
windows  as  fast  as  the  soldier  boys 
could  bargain  for  them. 

On  the  station  platform  was  a 
woman  whose  husband  fought  in 
Hood's  famous  Texas  Brigade.  Her 
face  was  stern,  but  not  sad — ex- 
pressive of  a  sort  of  grim  patriotic 
fervor — until  the  train  stopt  and 
heads  popped  out  to  view  those 
watermelons.  Then  tears  came  into 
her  eyes. 

"They  are  so  pretty,"  she 
whimpered.  "Just  like  girls."  This 
seemed  rather  a  doubtful  compli- 
ment for  fighting  men,  but  on  second 
look  my  own  impression  was  the 
same.  They  are  pretty — to  southwest 
Texas  folks  —  because  they  have 
complexions  like  those  our  more 
favored  women  manage  to  maintain. 
Nearly  all  the  men  hereabouts  get 
sunburned  to  a  leathery  brown. 
These  boys  were  from  a  part  of  the 
country  where  clear  complexions  and 
rosy  checks  are  the  rule. 

This  train,  like  every  other  one 
that  has  passed  thru  Texas,  was 
most  elaborately  decorated  by  the 
budding  artists  on  board.  One  car 
was  painted  up  with  chalk  in  imita- 
tion of  the  way  a  circus  car  is 
adorned.  Another  car  announced 
quite  soberly:  "Going  to  quiet  Mex- 
ico." 

An  amusing  fact  in  connection 
with  these  billboard  effects  was  that 
nearly  every  train  carried  the  names 
of  the  units  aboard  in  very  conspicu- 
ous places,  together  with  the  destina- 
tion of  the  soldiers. 

Newspapers  in  Texas  were  re- 
quested not  to  print  anything  about 
the  passing  of  troop  trains  and 
■■■'  lally  not  to  mention  destinations 
or  specific  units.  But  the  specific 
units    fftrc    going    forward   about,   as 

■ntly  and  secretly  as  I'.arriurn  and 

Even    if   these    youngsterf   never 
re   their  country   the   mobilization 

already  had  a  most  wholesome 

effect    upon    their    lives    and    given 

m  a  broadening  experience  that 
many  would  other-//:  <•  hare  lacked. 
'Jh<  managed    to    maintain 

most  gentlemanly  deportment.  The 

DOT*  t  is  accustomed  to  reg- 


ulars and  doesn't  expect  to  find  them 
at  prayer  meeting  every  evening. 
Supposing  the  militia  would  be  a  lot 
of  youngsters  on  a  lark,  it  expected 
them  to  be  a  bit  wild.  Some  of  them 
may  be,  but  the  impression  they  have 
made  as  a  whole  is  that  they  are  a 
gentlemanly  gathering  of  young  men 
who  are  fully  entitled  to  every  bit 
of  the  enthusiastic  and  hospitable 
welcome  that  has  been  showered 
upon  them.  When  thousands  of  mere 
boys  go  far  from  home  without  tak- 
ing their  "women  folks"  along  and 
then  behave  themselves  those  who 
observe  the  feat  take  off  their  hats. 
San  Antonio  is  a  tourist  town  and 
San  Antonio  knows  that  it  isn't  gen- 
erally done  either  this  season  or  any 
other  season. 

Most  of  the  boys  are  having  the 
time  of  their  lives.  They  find  their 
own  clowns  in  their  several  com- 
panies and  the  whole  thing  is  a  de- 
lightful vacation.  They  are  also 
learning  things  at  every  puff  of  the 
engine.  They  have  discovered  that 
the  millions  of  acres  of  string  beans 
along  the  railroads  in  Texas  are 
cotton  and  that  the  thousands  of  na- 
tive born  Mexicans  in  southwest 
Texas  are  not  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured by  Pershing.  Austin,  Texas,  is 
still  laughing  because  one  militiaman 
with  a  head  poked  out  of  the  car  win- 
dow of  a  passing  train  yelled  to  an- 
other peering  from  the  adjoining 
window:  "Hey,  Bill,  looky,  a  Packard 


THE   BORDER 

BY  ROSE  HENDERSON 

Stretches  of  yellow,  glaring  sand, 
Gray  dust  smarting  with  alkali, 

Mesquite  huddled  on  either  hand, 
And    a    beaming,    sun-drenched 
sky. 

Creak    of    leather    and    clank    of 
steel, 
Khaki     village    and     sun-burned 
men, 
Rising     clouds     when     the     horses 
wheel 
Back  to  the  camp  again. 

Mess  and  gossip  and  drill  and  rest, 
Night     with     the     white     stars 
thickly   sown, 

Moon  rise  over  the  ragged  crest, 
And  the  coyote's  dreary  moan. 

Hot    gray    rocks    where    the    lizard 
runs, 

Skulking    grse  ers    in    haggard 

hands, 
Swift,  brown  horsemen,  the  click  of 
guns, 
Anri    a   eplash   of   blood   on    the 
ands. 


car  'way  down  here!"  If  there  are  any 
cars  any  Texas  city  doesn't  boast 
they  have  never  been  advertised  and 
are  as  yet  undiscovered. 

The  militiamen  are  also  learning 
with  interest  something  about  the 
distances  in  the  noble  country  they 
have  come  to  defend.  It  is  a  shock 
to  them  when  they  arrive  in  San 
Antonio  to  discover  that  the  very 
straightest  line  to  "the  front"  leads 
to  Laredo  and  that  they  still  have 
150  miles  to  go  to  get  there,  while 
it  is  considerably  further  to  Browns- 
ville and  620  miles  to  El  Paso. 

Army  officers  are  not  very  com- 
municative persons,  but  there  are  a 
few  facts  one  can  get  hold  of  by  per- 
sistent effort.  The  officers  regard  the 
militiamen  as  excellent  material,  a 
little  lacking  in  training,  but  not 
fatally  lacking  by  any  means.  The 
militia  is  far  below  regular  army 
standards  but  still  by  no  means 
valueless.  The  militiamen  cannot 
shoot  as  well  as  they  should,  but  they 
can  shoot  better  than  any  Mexican 
army  that  ever  carried  rifles.  The 
mobilization  is  being  better  handled 
than  when  President  Taft  tried  to 
place  20,000  regulars  on  the  border. 
It  lacks  much  of  being  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  a  great  military  force,  but 
it  is  a  vast  improvement  and  encour- 
aging for  the  future. 

The  army  officers  doubt  that  there 
will  be  war  with  Mexico  and  they 
have  doubted  it  for  a  long  time.  Their 
logic  is  perfectly  simple.  They  study 
international  law  and  they  figure 
that  (according  to  precedent)  an  un- 
avoidable casus  belli  has  turned  up 
and  died  so  frequently  that  there  is 
no  use  expecting  the  next  crisis  to  be 
any  more  effective  that  the  one  which 
just  passed.  Nor  are  they  bitter 
about  it.  Being  soldiers  they  would 
like  to  do  a  little  fighting.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  men. 

But  they  are  just  a  little  bit 
higher  class  men  than  the  person 
who  thinks  they  hate  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  suppose.  They  don't 
waste  time  discussing  such  matters. 
They  are  very  efficient,  very  busy  and 
very  ethical.  Whatever  Mr.  Wilson 
tells  them  to  do  or  not  to  do  is  going 
to  be  done  or  not  done  without  ques- 
tion. Coming  in  touch  with  that  sort 
of  discipline  will  be  excellent  for  the 
militiamen.  It  will  introduce  them  to 
military  men  in  whom  there  is  no 
militarism.  It  is  an  inspiration  to 
meet  persons  who  practise  so  de- 
voutly the  ethics  of  their  profession 
even  tho  that  profession  be  the  much 
criticized  one  of  arms. 

A  mil  in,  Tcxaa 
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IS  HUGHES  GOING  DOWN  HILL? 


BY  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

FORMER  EDITOR  OF  HARPER'S  WHKKLY 


SPEAKING  of  the  Wilson  gov- 
ernment's record  in  Mexico, 
Charles  E.  Hughes  said  in  De- 
troit :  "We  showed  our  disposition  to 
favor  an\   bandit  in  the  land." 

Think  of  it.  The  man  who  descends 
to  this  political  tone  is  the  man  with 
the  halo;  the  apostle  of  holiness;  the 
leader  and  judge  who  once  seemed 
far  above  the  mean  and  petty  things 
of  politics.  Such  lowering  is  often 
seen  in  the  minds  of  those  who  start 
out  to  belittle  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  case. 

A  few  escape  it.  Lincoln's  tone 
toward  his  political  opponents  was 
never  a  note  that  his  followers  need 
be  ashamed  of.  But  Lincoln  had 
great  issues  to  defend.  Mr.  Wilson's 
campaign  for  election  in  1912  was 
based  on  a  program,  not  on  attack- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Taft. 
It  is  sad  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  all  you  can  do  is  to  pick  what 
flaws  you  can  in  the  labors  of  that 
President  who  has  carried  the  heavi- 
est burden  since  Lincoln.  Not  yet, 
as  this  paper  goes  to  press,  has  it 
been  unmistakably  stated  by  Mr. 
Hughes  that  if  President  he  would 
have  intervened  in  Mexico;  broken 
off  relations  with  Germany;  ordered 
Americans  to  keep  off  the  Lusitania; 
put  an  embargo  on  arms  to  the  Al- 
lies ;  kept  the  old  currency  system  in- 
stead of  the  new  Federal  reserve 
act;  vetoed  the  rural  credits  act;  ve- 
toed the  Seamen's  act;  vetoed  the 
labor  clauses  of  the  Clayton  act.  The 
nearest  to  an  issue  is  created  when 
Mr.  Hughes  recommends  a  return  to 
the  tariff  system  of  Mark  Hanna,  and 
to  the  whole  industrial  system  of 
Mark  Hanna. 

LINCOLN  ON  MEXICO. 

IT  will  interest  the  public,  more 
than  any  speeches  Mr.  Hughes  has 
yet  made,  if  he  will  point  out  the 
difference  between  Lincoln^s  view  of 
Mexico  and  Wilson's.  Among  other 
things  he  will  find  these  words  ad- 
drest  by  Lincoln  to  President  Polk: 

I  shall  be  fully  convinced  of  what  I 
more  than  suspect  already- -that  he  is 
deeply  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong; 
that  he  feels  the  blood  of  this  war,  like 
the  blood  of  Abel,  is  crying  to  Heaven 
against  him;  that  originally  havi lis- 
some strong  motive  ...  to  involve  the 
two  countries' in  a  war,  and  trusting  t» 
escape  scrutiny  by  fixing  the  public  gaze 
upon  the  exceeding  brightness  of  mili- 
tary glory,  that  attractive  rainbow  that 
arises  in  showers  of  blood  .  .  .  he 
plunged  into  it. 

Is   Polk's   example    the    one    Mr. 

Hughes   would   have  had   Wilson    fol- 
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low?  Is  it  the  example  he  would  have 
followed  himself'.'  "Well-meaning" 
and  "incompetent"  were  two  of  the 
favorite  words  hurled  at  Lincoln 
when  he  was  President,  by  much  the 
same  kind  of  an  opposition  that  con- 
fronts Wilson  now.  Caution  and  pa- 
tience were  exactly  the  qualities  for 
which  Lincoln  was  most  frequently 
attacked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
theoretical  cock  -  sureness  being 
shown  by  Mr.  Hughes  would  be  the 
very  worst  quality  to  carry  us  thru 
a  situation  so  delicate  as  the  Mexican 
or  the  European.  My  friend  Raymond 
Robins  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said: 

The  most  skillful,  the  most  cour- 
ageous, the  greatest  statesmanship  of 
the  last  two  years  in  this  world  was  the 
manner  in  which  Wilson  averted  war 
between  this  country  and  Mexico.  The 
reason  that  the  blood  of  American  men 
— sons  of  our  homes — is  not  today  red- 
dening the  hot  sands  of  Mexico,  to  serve 
the  interests  of  a  few  corporation  mag- 
nates and  speculators,  is  due  more  to  the 
courage  and  constancy  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son than  to  any  other  factor  in  Ameri- 
can life.  I  would  count  myself  poor 
and  small,  indeed,  if  I  were  not  able  to 
recognize  wisdom,  courage  and  public 
service,  even  if  it  had  been  shown  by 
the  chief  of  an  opposing  party. 

PATRIOTISM 

WHAT  is  meant  by  the  saying 
that  partizanship  should  stop 
at  the  water's  edge?  The  mean- 
ing is  that  criticism  of  foreign 
diplomacy,  especially  in  pending 
questions,  most  of  all  in  crises,  shall 
be  sparing;  the  citizen  should  sup- 
port his  President  where  possible, 
not  seek  to  blacken  his  every  move 
because  he  happens  to  belong  to  an- 
other party.  It  means  that  in  our 
present  difficult  task  of  being  friend- 
ly with  Mexico,  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Mexican  people,  likewise 
of  all  Latin  America,  thus  establish- 
ing stable  relations,  a  candidate 
should  not  say  we  favored  every  ban- 
dit unless  he  thinks  we  did.  Our  pres- 
ent ambassador  to  China,  Paul  S. 
Reinsch,  in  his  book  on  "World  Poli- 
tics," says:  "Questions  of  interna- 
tional relations,  of  measures  under- 
taken against  foreign  nations  or  in 
concert  with  them,  cannot  effectively 
be  made  the  subject  of  party  contro- 
versies." Mr.  Hughes  should  not  ask 
us  to  treat  Mexico  as  if  it  were  Eng 
land  or  Germany.  Mr.  Hughes  should 
not,  for  his  own  glory,  continue  to 
talk   as   if  Carranza   had  the  ability 

but  not  the  will  to  do  everything 
smoothly. 

Mr.    Hughes    should    think   less   of 

how  he  can  hold  the  German  vote 


without  losing  the  American  vote 
than  he  should  think  of  the  truth.  ]\' 
we  must  have  tricks  and  insincerities 
in  our  politics,  let  us  distort  about 
home  affairs,  not  about  as  compli- 
cated a  set  of  foreign  negotiations  as 
any  President  could  be  burdened 
with.  Being  "100  per  cent  a  candi- 
date" drags  down  any  man. 

EFFICIENCY 

ANOTHER  example  of  unexpect- 
edly low-class  campaigning  by 
Mr.  Hughes  is  the  inaccuracy  of 
his  attack  on  the  administration's 
record  of  appointments.  Some  of  his 
concrete  misstatements  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  The  Herrick  case 
is  one  instance  of  misrepresentation. 
Herrick  had  resigned  and  his  suc- 
cessor had  accepted  before  the  war 
broke  out.  Moreover,  if  Herrick 
should  have  been  kept  in  office  be- 
cause of  the  crisis,  why  does  Mr. 
Hughes  try  to  have  President  Wil- 
son thrown  out  in  a  crisis?  I 
shall  take  up  the  record  more 
fully  in  my  next  Independent 
article,  for  it  is  important  to 
realize  just  how  far  Mr.  Hughes 
can  be  swung  by  his  partisan  envi- 
ronment. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  President  who  has  accomplished 
much  more  than  any  other  President 
since  the  war  could  do  all  that  work 
if  he  did  not  have  strong  men  around 
him.  One  of  the  things  he  has  to  be 
most  proud  of  is  the  presence  in  his 
Cabinet  of  such  men  as  Lansing, 
Baker,  Houston,  Lane,  McAdoo,  Wil- 
son and  Gregory.  Can  Mr.  Hughes 
name  any  administration  that  has  re- 
tained as  many  men  in  the  diplomatic 
service  as  Mr.  Wilson's  administra- 
tion— and  this  in  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary difficulty  caused  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  belief  in  the  spoils  system? 
Can  he  name  any  administration  that 
has  made  fewer  changes,  even  when 
one  Republican  administration  has 
followed  another  Republican  admin- 
istration? Mr.  Wilson  could  not  have 
put  his  first  year's  program  thru 
without  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
made  great  and  generous  sacrifices 
for  the  President.  What  the  Prtsi 
dent  yielded  in  return  was  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  in  mere  detailed  etlicieuo 
any  administration  can  be  pointed 
out  that  equals  this  one.  Its  gr*at< 
weakness  is  in  its  ic.  noraiue  of  adver 

tising, 

lias    Mr.    Hughes    an)     issue.    .in\ 

program,  or  has  he  nothing  but    i 
lawyer's  cril icism  of  detail ? 


BOTH    SIDES    OF    THE     PRESIDENTIAL     CAMPAIGN 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  MR.  WILSON 

BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 

PRESIDENT  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


IN  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1908  Governor  Hughes,  in  his 
great  "keynote"  speech  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  pointed  out  that 
the  business  in  hand  was  not  pri- 
marily one  of  adopting  party  plat- 
forms or  endorsing  legislative  rec- 
ords, but  "electing  a  President,  the 
executive  of  the  nation."  And  he 
went  on  to  specify  that 

the  character  of  our  diplomacy,  the  con- 
cerns of  our  insular  possessions,  the 
management  of  our  vast  internal  busi- 
ness, and  the  many  intricate  questions 
which  lie  within  the  range  of  executive 
discretion  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  na- 
tion. 

How  has  President  Wilson  per- 
formed these  executive  duties?  That 
is  the  question  Mr.  Hughes  has  been 
discussing  in  his  formal  address  of 
acceptance  in  New  York  and  in  his 
subsequent  speeches. 

THE   SPOILS   SYSTEM   AT   WORK 

HIS  first  indictment  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  that  it  has  put 
"incompetent  men  into  important  po- 
sitions." It  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
Chief  Executive  "to  command  the 
respect  of  the  world  by  the  personnel 
of  our  State  Department  and  our 
representation  abroad."  But  this  high 
national  obligation  was  not  per- 
formed. The  interests  of  the  nation 
were  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
partizan  politics.  Let  one  example 
suffice.  The  Secretary  of  State  him- 
self wrote  to  the  American  repre- 
sentative in  San  Domingo  instruct- 
ing him  to  report  "what  positions 
you  have  at  your  disposal  with  which 
to  reward  deserving  Democrats." 
This  policy,  tho  peculiarly  disastrous 
in  its  effects  on  the  diplomatic  serv- 
.  was  not  limited  to  appointments 
in  that  field.  It  has  been  equally  con- 
uous,  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "in  ap- 
pointments to  important  administra- 
tive positions  in  our  domestic  serv- 
m  in  the  technical  burea 

enlists  have  been   driven   out  arid 

p planter!  by  politicians.   Nor  have 

the  barriers  of  the  civil  service  laws 

protected     worthy     officials,     while 

reating  hosts  of  new  offt 
have  specifically  exempted  them  from 
the  operation  of  the  mer         tern. 

It  used  to  be  aid  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
when  he  iras  Governor  of  New  York, 
that  no  party  worker  need  apply  for 
off;'  -  able    w;>  I    hie    in    de- 

manding fitn<  he    ole  qualifies 

-      for    ;i     position     in    the    public 

'I  hiii  bring  otH  ;i  fundamental  dif- 
ference b<  the  two  candidal 


for  the  presidency.  Both  are  men  of 
great  intellect,  of  high  character  and 
of  marked,  tho  different,  power  of 
speech.  But  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  addition 
a  man  of  imagination  and  sentiment, 
capable  also  of  strong  passion,  and 
liable  to  become  what  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  call  a  "good  hater."  He  is 
naturally  a  party  man,  and  a  strong 
partizan.  He  was  born  to  be  a  propo- 
gandist,  and  his  mind  responds 
promptly  to  the  appeal  both  of  reform 
programs  and  humanitarian  ideals. 
He  is  in  his  element  in  leading  such 
movements,  whether  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  the  Democratic  party,  or 
America,  or  humanity.  And  having 
as  he  himself  said  four  years  ago 
a  "one-track  mind,"  when  a  reforma- 
tory cause  takes  possession  of  him 
all  other  concerns  are  apt  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  it  if  not  completely  ig- 
nored. 

Now  this  is  not  the  mental  outfit 
of  a  good  executive  or  administrator. 
What  is  his  function?  Surely  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  his  firm,  com- 
pany, institution,  department,  state 
or  nation.  For  the  successful  per- 
formance of  that  work  his  first  duty 
is  the  selection  of  competent  subordi- 
nates, his  second  duty  the  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  of  those 
officials,  and  his  third  duty  the 
promotion  of  the  most  competent 
and  the  elimination  of  the  incom- 
petent. Furthermore,  it  is  essential 
to  success  that  the  chief  executive  of 
any  business  should  be  capable  of  es- 
timating existing  facts  and  making 
forecasts  of  future  developments. 
Only  by  such  sagacity  and  prevision 
will  he  be  able  to  formulate  wise 
policies.  And  these  policies,  finally, 
must  be  executed  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  action. 

A    POOR   EXECUTIVE 

MR.  HUGHES'  detailed  criticisms 
of  the  administration  point  to 
fundamental  defects  in  President 
Wilson's  capacity  as  an  executive. 
Take  Mexico,  for  example.  Did  Presi- 
dent Wilson  select  capable  experts  to 
advise  him?  Did  he  grasp  and  truly 
assess  the  facts  of  the  lituation?  Did 
he  then  formulate  ;i  ound  Mexican 
policy?  Did  he  recognize  his  duty  to 
protect,  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens?  Did  he  announce 

that    however    deeply    and    sincerely 

his  fellow-citizens  sympathized  with 
the  democratic  movement  in  Mexico 
the  American  Government  could  not, 

int'  vil  h   I  he  dome   I  ic  COnCBl 

of   that   country?   Or   did    he,    in    the 

word,  of  Mr.   Hugh<   .   "take   Vera 


Cruz  to  get  Huerta  out  of  office  and 
trust  to  other  nations  to  get  our  citi- 
zens out  of  peril?" 

A  good  administrator  would  have 
maintained  a  firm,  vigorous  and  con- 
sistent policy  in  Mexico.  But  the 
President  has  tried  everything  from 
unwarranted  interference  and  actual 
war  to  doing  nothing  and  washing 
his  hands  of  the  entire  business.  This 
policy  he  calls  Watchful  Waiting:  all 
the  world  knows  it  is  a  policy  of 
Woeful  Wobbling. 

BEHIND    TIME 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  admin- 
istration gives  at  many  vital 
points  the  impression  of  belatedness, 
due  to  a  lack  not  of  extraordinary, 
but  merely  of  reasonable  sagacity 
and  foresight.  Action  has  been  too 
slow,  vision  too  confused,  prevision 
too  rare.  Many  admirable  notes  and 
despatches  have  been  written  from 
the  State  Department  about  deplor- 
able events,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  department  was  by 
prompt  and  wise  anticipatory  action 
to  have  prevented  those  occurrences. 
"The  chief  function  of  diplomacy," 
says  Mr.  Hughes  very  truly,  "is  pre- 
vention." 

The  President  was  too  late  in 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  the 
policy  of  preparedness.  The  time  to 
have  begun  preparations  for  the  na- 
tional defense  was  in  1914  when  the 
world-war  started.  But  the  Presi- 
dent opposed  it  till  this  year,  tho 
every  argument  he  has  since  used  in 
support  of  it  was  sound  and  perti- 
nent in  1914.  A  prompt  increase  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
country  would  have  put  something 
besides  paper  and  ink  behind  the 
diplomatic  arm  of  our  government. 
And  can  any  one  who  knows  how  the 
business  of  governments  is  carried 
on  doubt  that  under  those  circum- 
stances belligerents  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  violate  American  rights? 

Without  such  force  the  adminis- 
tration trusted  to  strong  language. 
But  ambassadors  got  the  impression 
that  the  words  were  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  "Had  this  government," 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  "by  the  use  of 
both  informal  and  formal  diplomatic 
opportunities  lefl  no  doubl  that  when 
we  said  'strict,  accountability,'  we 
meant    precisely    what   we   said,    and 

that  we  should  unhesitatingly  vindi- 

Cate    thai     position,     I     am    confident 
that    there    would    have    been    no   <\r 

struction  of  American  lives  by  the 
sinking  "i  i  he  i  lusitania  " 
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"MURALS"    FOR   ALL 


IP  the  number  of  art  students  now 
ting  in"  fur  interior  decora! 
ing  be  anj  indication,  it  would 
seem  that  people  generally  are  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  haphaz- 
ard arrangement  of  tht'ir  homes  and 
are  calling  in  expert  advice.  The  re- 
sult of  this  trend  must  be  a  more 
orderly  type  of  home  that,  while  re- 
flecting the  true  individuality  of  its 
inmates,  will  not  be  perpetually  lit- 
tered with  all  their  personal  vagaries 
and  transitory  belongings. 

The  photograph  is  doomed,  and  the 
autotype  must  soon  follow  it  into  the 
brown  limbo  of  stained  oak  invented 
by  the  last  century.  The  movement 
of  things  now  is  all  toward  more 
and  better  color;  which  is  being  ren- 
dered possible  by  our  chemists  of 
today.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
feeling  that  the  domestic  wall-paint- 
ing will  come  into  vogue  before  long 
as  a  democratic  possibility,  especial- 
ly for  porches  and  the  more  public 
parts  of  the  house,  for  it  lends  to  a 
room  rather  more  than  anything  else 
that  desirable  sense  of  having  been 
lived  in  and  loved — connecting  the 
architecture  with  the  more  intimate 
details  of  the  house  and  with  the 
people  who  live  in  it. 

Hitherto  it  has  seemed  that  the 
cost  of  mural  work  has  been  so  great 
that  few  have  been  able  to  have  it. 
It  is  probably  as  true  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  so  few  people  have  wished 
to  have  it  that  the  artist  has  been 
obliged  to  charge  a  high  price  for 
the  work.  A  mural  painting,  too,  has 
been  thought  of  too  much  as  a  rather 
pompous  and  very  large  group  of 
people  centering  in  Napoleon,  Wash- 
ington or  some  one  of  that  kind  in 
extremely  unbecoming  clothes ;  a 
composition  that  would  weigh  rather 
heavily  upon  a  family  at  supper. 

The  modern  young  man  (or  more 
often  woman)  who  is  out  to  decorate 
our  houses  for  us  will  scarcely  ad- 
vise this  sort  of  thing.  She  will  prob- 
ably tell  us  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  figures  at  all,  and  that  a  basket 
of  flowers  or  a  decoration  of  land- 
scape motive  is  much  more  suitable 
and  much  less  expensive.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  mural  part 
of  an  ordinary  apartment  room 
should  not  be  quite  effectively  done 
in  a  simple  way  for  a  sum  within 
reach  of  almost  every  one.  There  is 
no  expensive  framing  and  glazing  to 
consider,  for  one  thing,  and  the  work 
ought  to  be  quickly  done  when  it  is 
planned  well. 

And  surely  the  business  person 
will  not  be  left  much  longer  to  his 
bare  and  vacuous  cell.  It  has  occurred 
to   some   renters   of   offices    in     New 


York  that  the  time  lias  come  for  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  matter.  They 
remind  clients  that,  as  they  spend 
most  of  their  waking  hours  in  their 
office,  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  live  in 
airless  or  dingy  rooms  of  appalling 
bareness.  We  shall  next  begin  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  living  in  un- 
lovely conditions,  and  especially  of 
keeping  visitors  waiting  in  them. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  rea- 
son why  an  office  wall  should  not  be 
a  perpetual  source  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. One's  work  would  surely 
gain  from  an  occasional  glance  at 
green  leaves,  dancing  waves,  or  the 
solemn  bulk  of  some  gigantic  moun- 
tain whose  very  outline  seemed  to 
speak  of  quiet  and  the  cool  stillness 
of  high  places. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  mural 
decoration  gives  quite  a  different 
feeling  from  that  obtained  by  hang- 
ing up  pictures  in  frames,  that  al- 
ways have  somewhat  the  air  of  ob- 
jets  d'art.  In  this  kind  of  work,  with 
a  few  simple  tones   of  well-chosen 


color,  or  a  small  panel  filled  with  gay 
hues,  a  room  may  be  given  the  rest- 
fulness  of  far  horizons  and  still 
waters,  or  the  gaiety  and  animation 
of  a  flower  garden.  The  reason  is  that 
the  pictures  are  designed  for  specific 
conditions  and  the  artist  takes  the 
whole  room  into  consideration.  In  this 
way  everything  is  made  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  help  the  effect  he  wishes  to 
produce,  whereas  in  the  case  of  in- 
consequent pictures  in  frames  every- 
thing else  is  too  apt  to  hinder  their 
message.  Nothing  is  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  a  true  fresco,  painted 
while  the  plaster  of  the  wall  is  still 
wet.  Nothing  short  of  breaking  the 
plaster  can  interfere  with  its  color; 
it  can  be  washed,  and  it  has  the  air 
of  being  what  it  is — an  integral  part 
of  the  wall  itself.  Panels  of  all  sorts 
may  be  made  movable,  but  as  time 
goes  on  we  shall  take  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  decoration  of  rooms 
apart  from  the  idea  of  possessing 
them,  making  them  as  beautiful  as 
we  can  for  the  subsequent  tenant,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  handling 
different  conditions  in  new  surround- 
ings. 


CHOOSE  YOUR   SERMON 


WHAT  the  average  layman 
wants  to  hear  about  in 
church  has  been  determined 
in  an  interesting  manner  by  a  Cali- 
fornia clergyman,  the  Rev.  Bryant 
C.  Preston,  who  submitted  lists  of 
suggested  sermon  topics  to  several 
hundred  business  men,  professional 
men  and  educators  of  the  town. 

Since  the  subjects  suggested  were 
for  Sunday  evening  treatment,  it 
was  not  a  little  surprizing  that  much 
attention  was  devoted  to  devotional 
and  doctrinal  subjects  as  opposed  to 
historical,  travel  and  literary  sub- 
jects. Leading  the  list  was  the  sub- 
ject, "Are  the  Objections  to  Worldly 
Amusements  Reasonable?"  Closeh 
following  this  came,  "The  Good  in 
Bad  People — <and  the  Bad  in  Good 
People."  A  social  and  political  sub- 
ject was  third  in  popular  favor, 
"Wanted?  A  More  Powerful  Navy 
and  a  Larger  Army!  By  Whom?" 
Fourth  came  the  topic,  "Are  Secret 
Societies  a  Blessing  or  a  Curse?" 
Fifth  in  favor  was  a  general  sub- 
ject, "The  Best  Medicine — A  Merry 
Heart,"  especially  favored  by  the 
doctors. 

The  seven  next  popular  subjects,  in 
the  order  of  their  selection  were. 
"The  Christian  Science  oi'  Prayer," 
"Thomas  the  Doubter  and  His 
Present  Prototype"  tied  with  "Judas 
Iscariot,  An  Illustration  of  Spiritual 

Gravitation,"   "The   Narrowness   of 


Orthodoxy,"  "Does  the  Open  Shop 
Mean  the  Closed  Heart?"  "Kipling, 
the  Poet-Prophet  of  the  Strenuous 
Life,'  "The  Will  to  Believe,"  and  "The 
Eternal  Question"  ("Whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?"). 

To  get  the  referendum  started, 
twenty-five  men  of  the  church  con- 
gregation submitted  fifty  names 
each,  to  which  letters  were  sent.  A 
number  was  written  on  an  incon- 
spicuous corner  of  the  return  blank 
and  the  corresponding  number  set 
down  opposite  the  name  of  the  man 
addrest  on  the  list.  Thus,  when  the 
answers  and  suggestions  came  in,  the 
pastor  could  tell,  even  from  unsigned 
letters,  what  classification  the  writer 
belonged  to — doctor,  lawyer,  crafts- 
man or  business  man. 

The  lists  of  names  were  then 
turned  over  to  the  original  twenty- 
five  men,  who  are  responsible  for 
notifying  the  men  on  their  list  of 
the  date  on  which  the  pastor  will 
speak  on  their  respectively  chosen 
topics. 

More  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
men  answered  the  letter.  About   tw 

hundred  o(  the  five  hundred  addn 

were  not  church  members. 

Many  ministers  have  tried  ;»  refer 

endum    before    but     have    failed    be 

cause  the  "follow  up"  system  was  In 

Complete.   The  entire  S\H  ;    such 

a    plan    depends    upon    the    thoroness 
with   which   it    is  put    into  operation 


SAVE  YOUR  NERVES 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


THE  great  American  folly  is 
hurry.  We  do  everything  in  a 
hurry.  We  work,  play,  eat, 
sleep,  talk,  walk,  think,  read,  write, 
pray,  love  and  marry — all  in  a 
hurry.  We  are  the  greatest  hurriers 
— and  the  greatest  worriers — on  the 
globe. 

The  end  of  hurry  is  worry;  since 
hurry  makes  blunders  and  blunders 
breed  confusion.  Whether  we  know 
it  or  not,  half  of  worry  is  hurry. 
When  a  man  does  his  best  and  takes 
his  time  doing  it,  he  instinctively 
trusts  God  to  crown  his  work  with 
happiness. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  tense  without 
being  intense — a  psychological  waste 
and  physiological  menace.  The  great 
worrier  is  tense  without  being  in- 
tense— the  great  worker  intense 
without  being  tense.  A  common  trait 
of  the  captains  of  industry  and  the 
leaders  of  science  is  their  nerve 
poise;  whether  it  be  Rodin  carving  a 
statue,  or  Burbank  evolving  a  plant, 
or  Edison  moulding  an  invention,  or 
Morgan  building  a  railroad,  or  Kitch- 
ener calling  five  million  men  to  the 
colors — the  mark  of  the  man  is  calm, 
a  supreme  certainty  born  of  a  su- 
preme skill.  He  who  frets  fears 
failure. 

More  and  more  do  our  nerves  be- 
come the  channels  of  our  destiny. 
Thru  them  pours  the  energy,  by  them 
grows  the  courage,  in  them  lies  the 
health  to  achieve  great  things.  Of  all 
the  portions  and  functions  of  the 
body,  the  nerves  are  the  most  difficult 
of  repair.  And  the  greatest  waste  in 
American  life  is  waste  of  nerve  force. 

HOW   WE   WASTE    NERVE    FORCE 

WE  eat  too  much,  too  fast  and 
too  often.  We  talk  with  the 
reserve,  sweetness  and  composure 
of  a  boiler  factory.  We  live 
and  work  amid  countless  and 
needless  noises.  We  measure  our 
neighbor  by  his  speed-record  and 
his  bank-book.  Wo  put  the  'lock 
where  the  altar  used  to  be.  We 
ertain  too  frequently,  gaudily 
and  politely.  Wo  read  bales  of  trash, 

and    wonder   why   our   thought   scat- 
tor-',  and  our  memory  fades  out.  We 

hedule  as  we  tie 

a  do;/  to  hil  post,  then  We  cannot, 
whv  wo  lack  initiative,  courage,  rn 

Wo     dress     to     enrich     the 

hion*monger  ,  riot,  to  ennoble  our- 

voh.    We    ro;mi    where    the    blight 

lights  dazzle,  but  never  look  ,-it,  the 
darkness  ahead    Wt  buy  more  and 

more      torn'',       ;md       habit- forming 
drugs.   Million  ;  Of   US  gO  to  the  rnov- 

and  a  thrM 


hour  focus  of  the  mind  on  the  film 
play  and  vaudeville  wastes  enough 
energy  to  start  a  man  well  toward  a 
better  job.  We  batter  our  nerves  this 
way  and  that  for  no  reason  except 
that  we  follow  the  crowd,  and  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  ourselves. 

I  know  of  many  a  speed-maniac 
and  efficiency  fanatic  who  rather 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  keeps 
going  all  the  time.  So  does  an  empty 
hogshead,  going  down  hill.  The 
quickest  way  to  run  down  is  to  be  al- 
ways speeding  up.  When  you  watch 
your  watch  and  not  yourself,  watch 
out! 

A  regular  duty  of  an  efficient  man 
is  to  forget  to  be  efficient.  The  time 
to  observe  this  duty  is  every  Sunday, 
two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  and 
three  or  four  weeks  a  year.  Other- 
wise, efficiency  becomes  an  obses- 
sion ;  and  the  more  moral  an  obses- 
sion is,  the  more  dangerous  it  is. 
Very  earnest  souls  often  ask  me  if 
the  loss  of  time  does  not  worry  me 
fearfully?  I  tell  them  "Surely— I 
don't  lose  enough !"  No  system  is 
complete  without  a  system  to  forget 
system.  First  lesson  in  achievement 
— how  to  work ;  second  lesson — how 
to  stop  working.  The  productive 
mind  is  creative;  and  essential  to  the 
finest  creations  are  the  long  relaxa- 
tions between. 

Fifty  years  ago  about  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
lived  in  the  country.  Now,  only 
about  one-third  live  there;  the  rest 
have  moved  business  or  home,  or 
both,  to  the  city  centers  of  noise, 
congestion,  irritation,  competition 
and  worry.  No  such  rapid  and  com- 
plete change  of  national  environment 
was  ever  known  before  in  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  have  not  become  properly  ad- 
justed to  the  new  conditions.  Our 
grandfathers  needed  health  of 
muscle — and  they  got  it  on  the  farm. 
We  need  health  of  nerve — and  we 
get  it  nowhere.  The  subject  is  not 
taught  or  even  understood,  by 
parents  or  physicians  or  college  pro- 
fessors.  We  are  never  trained  in  the 
function,  use  and  care  of  the  nerves 
until  the  nerves  break  down  and  wo 
are  [aid  on  the  .■■hell'.  Moreover,  it 
Is  the  people  of  fine  talents  and  great 
possibilities  who  are  subject  to  nerve 
disorders;  human  kine  don't  get 
nervous     prostration — human     lions 

do.  This  fact  makes  nerve  protection 

a  vital  study  are!  urgent  need  in  the 

conservation  of  our  best  national  re- 

OUrCC       the    men    and    women    who 

might  do  great  things. 
Now  relaxati*     I    the  key  to  the 


nerve  problem.  The  final  efficiency 
test  of  a  great  worker  is  that  he 
knows  how  to  rest.  This  knowledge, 
rightly  used,  will  add  five  or  ten 
years  to  his  life,  will  save  him  future 
sanitarium  bills  and  loss  of  time 
when  most  needed,  will  augment  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  yearly 
brain  output  by  fifteen  to  thirty  per 
cent,  and  will  help  him  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  sane  living  to  all  his 
friends. 

By  "relaxation"  I  do  not  mean 
play,  diversion  or  amusement.  Play  is 
merely  change  of  motion.  Relaxation 
is  cessation  of  motion,  and  solitude. 
Make  your  mind  a  perfect  blank,  let 
your  nerves  and  muscles  hang  as 
limp  as  tho  you  had  lost  control  of 
them,  blur  all  consciousness  of  time, 
care  and  responsibility,  close  your 
eyes  and  ears  to  all  sensation,  feel 
nothing,  want  nothing,  remember 
nothing,  hold  nothing,  revel  softly  in 
a  dreamy  haze  of  oblivion  while  the 
hours  slip  away  unmarked  and  un- 
measured, be  as  calm  and  inert  as  a 
moss-grown  log  in  a  shady  dell  where 
the  soothing  willows  gently  wave  and 
flowers  breathe  content  beside  a 
sleepy  brook. 

POWER  THRU   RELAXATION 

THE  power  to  relax  is  the  source 
of  the  power  to  concentrate.  The 
human  soul  is  like  a  mountain  reser- 
voir. Quietly  and  slowly,  away  from 
the  multitude,  it  fills  and  renews  it- 
self with  strength,  purpose,  faith, 
courage,  energy,  speed,  initiative. 
Then  it  pours  down  thru  the  world 
and  moves  the  mills  of  trade  like  a 
Niagara!  But  first,  in  relaxation,  the 
power  must  accumulate.  A  man  can 
no  more  be  efficient  without  a  proper 
mode  of  relaxation  than  a  system  of 
electric  light  or  motion  could  be 
without  a  fully  charged  battery. 
When  wc  are  dull,  tired,  cross,  per- 
plexed, discouraged,  we  should  simply 
remember  the  nerves  are  electric 
wires,  needing  a  new  life.  We  must 
learn  to  relax,  for  the  sake  of  our 
health,  work,  prosperity,  influence, 
growth. 

Our  health  demands  relaxation.  In 
the  United  States  child  mortality  is 
decreasing,  but  middle-age  mortality 
Increasing — we  have  more  cases,  an- 
nually, of  hear!  disease,  apoplexy, 
nervous  prostration,  exhaust  inn,  pre- 

nillty  and  insanity.  (';iuse?  Too 
i.ipid    living,    Candle    burnt     at    both 

ends,  lighl  goes  out.  Cure?  Knowl- 
edge and  habit  of  relaxation,  In 
early  life.  The  only  sure  cure  Is  pre 

vent  ion. 

Our  work  iiem;uid b  relaxation  The 
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great  work  ia  done  by  the  genius,  who 
.(  and  sleep  while  he 
hammers  his  dream  into  shape, 
melted  with  divine  fire  and  molded 
.a  the  forge  of  concentration.  I>ut, 
his  work  done,  the  genius  grows  lax, 
idle,  care  free  as  a  child.  The  ebt>  and 
Bow  Off  spirit,  like  the  ebb  and  flow 

of  the  st>a,  must  be  regarded.  While 
we  are  machines  we  are  bound  to 
routine;  but  as  we  learn  to  create, 
we  must  counterbalance  creation 
with  relaxation,  I  know  a  man  who, 
after  a  long  stress  of  powerful  crea- 
tive work,  slept  an  average  of  four- 
teen hours  a  day  for  a  month.  Then 
he  was  reaily  for  a  new  feat  of  em- 
pire building.  To  be  alert  be  inart 
before  and  after.  To  do  more,  do 
nothing  between  times. 

Our  prosperity  demands  relaxa- 
tion. The  money-making  ideas  come 
to  the  man  who  is  mentally  and 
physically  fresh  and  vigorous.  Capac- 
ity measures  opportunity,  and  our 
chance  is  as  great  as  our  power  to 
seize  it  with  all  the  grip  of  our 
magnetic  forces.  A  friend  of  mine, 
starting  on  nothing,  has  built  up  a 
huge  business,  from  which  he  has 
taken  several  fortunes.  His  secret, 
vou  ask?  He  answers  "Money  is  pro- 
ductivity, productivity  is  energy  and 
I  have  learned  how  to  renew  my 
energy,  pouring  a  flood  of  it  into  my 


business      whenever      the      finani 
threaten  to  be  low." 

Our  influence  demands  relax- 
ation. Our  neighbors  like  us,  listen 
to  US,  follow  us,  when  we  are  strong, 
keen,  sure,  bright  and  sunny.  A  fag 
in  a  man  is  a  drag  on  all  his  friends. 
To  restore  cheeriness,  cure  fatigue. 
And  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  be  a  fol- 
lower of  Nature;  draw  from  earth 
and  air  and  water,  sun  and  sky,  the 
magnetic  forces  to  rejuvenate  you, 
and  others  thru  you. 

Our  growth  demands  relaxation. 
We  are  citizens  of  Cosmos,  dwellers 
in  Eternity,  heirs  of  Infinity.  Why 
then  hurry?  Why  fret  and  grieve  at 
delay  or  disappointment?  Every- 
thing must  come  right  when  ive  are 
right.  We  cannot  sow  a  panic  and 
reap  a  destiny.  Moral  vision,  even 
more  than  physical  vitality,  must  be 
conserved  and  refreshed  by  whole- 
some, normal  periods  of  seclusion, 
meditation,  relaxation,  reunion  with 
God  and  Nature. 

We  are  industrial  pragmatists. 
Our  answer  is  to  every  business 
theory:  "Does  it  ivork?"  Has  the 
regular  observance  of  the  need  to 
relax  produced  results  to  justify  our 
claim?  It  has.  We  cite  cases. 

One  of  the  world's  richest  men 
finds  that  his  afternoon  work  is 
greatly  improved  by  a  siesta  follow- 


ing hinch.  A  famous  captain  of  in- 
dustry keeps  a  lounge  in  his  office, 
and  when  the  cares  and  duties  of  his 
strenuous  life  press  too  close,  he  re- 
sorts to  silence,  locks  the  door,  muf- 
tles  the  telephone,  draws  the 
blinds,  forgets  business,  lies  limp  and 
relaxed  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes— and  speeds  back  to  his  desk, 
a  new  man!  Certain  large  factories 
have  reduced  their  working  hours 
from  ten  to  nine,  or  nine  and  a  half, 
or  even  eight  hours,  without  di- 
minishing their  output — the  workers 
move  faster  when  less  tired,  and  feel 
better,  mentally  and  physically.  New 
York  department  stores  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  closing  all  day 
Saturday  in  summer,  to  give  their 
employees  more  chance  to  relax ;  and 
they  have  noted  an  actual  increase 
of  business  in  some  cases,  by  having 
one  business  day  less  in  the  week. 
So  slight  a  rest  period  as  a  fifteen 
minute  recess  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  for  mill  and  factory 
workers  has  materially  reduced  the 
number  of  errors  and  accidents,  most 
of  which,  due  to  fatigue,  have  been 
found  to  occur  late  in  the  afternoon. 
It  pays  financially  to  learn  to  relax. 
The  interested  reader  may  ask 
when,  where  and  how?  We  offer 
brief  suggestions,  particularly  for 
the      hard-working,       fast-thinking 


EFFICIENCY    NERVE    TEST 

FOR  INDICATING  PROBABLE  CONDITIONS  OF  STRESS  AND 
STRAIN  OF  THE  KEEN  BRAIN  WORKER,  AND  SUGGESTING  RE- 
LAXATION METHODS  FOR  HEALTH,  POISE  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

Directions.  Read  first  the  accompanying  article  by  Mr.  Purinton  for  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  Where  answer 
to  question  is  Yes.  write  numeral  5  in  black  space  opposite.  Where  answer  is  No,  leave  space  blank.  Add  column  for 
your  approximate  percentage  in  efficient  nerve  action.  If  your  percentage  is  below  80,  you  need  to  study  and  practise 
the  art  of  relaxation.  Queries  will  be  answered  if  addrest  to  Mr.  Purinton.  care  of  The  Independent  Efficiency  Service. 
119  West  Fortieth  Street.   New  York.  ■ 


1.     Can  you  relax  perfectly  as  described  in  the  article  herewith?    

'1.     Aie  you  entirely  free   from  hurry,  worry,  headache,   nervousness,   mental   depression?    

.'!.      Do  you  know  how  to  relieve  pain,  exhaustion  or  depletion  of  the  nerves?    

4.  Is  your  doctor  a  nerve  specialist  ? 

5.  Are  you   informed  on   the   foods,  baths  and   exercizes  to  build  and  renew  the  nerves? 

6.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  personal  conservation  of  energy?   

7.  Do  you  forget  business  on   Sunday,  and  most   of  the  evenings  of  the  week? 

B       Can  you  smile  in  the  face  of  panic,  epidemic,   failure,  grief   and    disappointment?    

9.     Is  your   daily    schedule   planned   so  as   to  avoid   haste,   waste,    fatigue?    

10.  Do  you   rest   fifteen   to  thirty   minutes  after  each   meal? 

11.  Are  you   a   sound   sleeper,   and  in   bed  sixty   hours   a   week? 

12.  Are  you    thoroly   rested   when   you   get    up   in   the  morning?    

1."!.      Would  you   rather  be  alone  than  "in  society"? 

1  1.      Ar<-  your  best   friends  the  great   philosophers  of  the   past   and   present  ?    

15.  Have  you  studied  a   book  on    ner\  e  control,  and  do  you    take   a    psychological    journal?    

16.  Is  cathedral  music  more  pleasing  to  you  than  dance  music?    

17.  Do  you    feel   younger  every  year,   and   look   much   younger  than  you  are?   

18.  Are   you    two   different    people      one   at    home   and   another   at    work?    

1!'.      U    the    future   a    t  reasme  house   of   hopes,    dreams,    plan*  and  purposes? 

20.      I  >o    people,    w  heii    in    trouble,    come    to    you    for    help    and  ad\  Ice? 

ipyrlffhl  1916,  by  •  Total  equals  your  approximate  grade 

Publishing  Company,  in  efficiency  of  nerve  control. 
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Hall   of  Philosophy,   Chautauqua,   Temple   of  the   Home   Readers. 

Have  You  Left  School? 

with  a  diploma,  or  without  it?  In  either  case,  you  of  course  do  not  wish  to 
leave  off  being  educated.     When  education  ends,  life  ends. 

Take  a  Reading  Course 

Everybody  reads,  but  too  many  read  without  any  plan,  and  to  no  purpose. 
The  college  graduate  is  like  other  people  in  the  need  of  system,  but  a  little 
more  likely  to  realize  his  need.  The  Chautauqua  Reading  Course  is  useful  alike 
to  the  person  of  limited  training,  who  labors  many  nights  over  each  book,  and 
the  critic  or  vigorous  man  of  affairs,  who  can  sweep  through  them  all  in  a  few 
hours.  For  either,  a  group  of  related,  intelligible,  and  competent  studies  leads 
to  a  well  rounded  result. 

Don't  Read  at  Random 

I  or  many  years,  the  very  mention  of  a  reading  course  has  meant,  without  further 
explanation,  the  Chautauqua  reading  course.  It  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  best; 
and  it  alone  lias  a  world-wide  fame.  The  cost  is  trifling,  $5  for  a  year.  Are 
you  tired  wasting  your  odd  minutes?     Write  for  information. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

CHA1    l    .i  QUA 
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muu  i>i  woman  \\ix>  la  highly  organ 

.1,  ambitious  and  Intenae. 

Be  "ii  your  guard  against  the 
hurrj  habit.  Systematize  your  day 
and  plan  your  work  ahead,  so  you 
never  need  to  hurry.  When  you  have 
appointments  to  keep,  always  give 
yourself  a  leewaj  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  provide  for  unexpected 
hindrances  and  prevent  last-moment 
rushes.  Move  slowly,  speak  slowly, 
think  and  feel  slowly,  outside  of  office 
hours.  Finish  every  piece  of  work 
before  you  start  another.  Change  the 
stress  and  strain  of  your  daily  rou- 
tine from  your  nerves  to  your 
muscles — you  can  do  it  by  the  proper 
system  of  mental  and  physical  exer- 
cize. Learn  to  like  slow,  phlegmatic 
people,  and  be  much  in  their  com- 
pany ;  you  will  irritate  them  as  much 
as  they  do  you,  and  the  combined 
friction  should  wear  away  some  of 
the  eccentricities  of  you  both.  Culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  day-laborers, 
and  spend  an  evening  often  with 
them;  people  who  work  their  brains 
only  are  about  as  restful,  for  con- 
stant companions,  as  a  roomful  of 
clocks  in  perfect  health. 

Study  books  on  nerve-control.  Read 
regularly  one  hygienic  and  one 
pyschological  magazine;  but  not 
more,  please,  than  one  each,  lest  you 
become  a  hopeless  health  crank  and 
sicker  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. Choose  for  your  doctor  one  who 
is  a  trained  psychologist — as  every 
doctor  should  be — the  physical 
troubles  of  a  keen  brain-worker  are 
likely  to  be  mostly  nervous  in  origin, 
therefore,  amenable  to  psychic  treat- 
ment only. 

Wear  soft,  loose  clothing — no  stiff 
hats  or  corsets.  No  high  collars,  no 
tight  shoes,  no  wool  next  the  skin. 
Get  the  Blucher  form  of  shoe,  pre- 
ferably of  vici  kid,  and  have  rubber 
heels  on  every  pair.  At  home  use 
moccasins  or  sandals,  or  a  patent 
cushion  slipper,  even  more  restful 
than  these,  and  obtainable  at  almost 
any  shoe  store.  Let  all  your  colors 
of  your  dress  and  your  room  be  quiet, 
peaceful,     harmonizing     with     your 


ta  te  and  temperament   Choose  plain, 

simple  furniture  Of  tlu-  mission  or 
similar  type;  avoid  rocking  chairs, 
but  have  a  reclining  steamer  or  camp 

chair  in  your  room,  to  conform  to  the 
body  and  give  the  perfect  relaxation 
that    a   hammock  does. 

Have  your  only  room  lamp  a 
powerful  desk  portable,  fully  shaded. 
Find  a  spot  in  your  room  where  all 
the  window  light  will  strike  your 
hack  and  none  your  face.  Then  put 
your  writing  desk  or  reading  table 
there.  Get  a  miniature  clock  that 
ticks  almost  without  being  heard,  or 
hang  your  watch  on  the  wall;  a  loud 
ticking  timepiece  is  hard  on  the 
nerves.  Let  your  pictures  be  few  and 
far  between  and  your  trinkets  and 
ornaments  even  less.  The  proverbial 
calm  of  the  nun  is  due  partly  to  the 
wide  spaces  in  her  cloistered  cell,  and 
her  vision  is  thus  kept  clear  and 
tranquil. 

RELAX    RESOLUTELY 

BE  alone  some  time  each  day,  and 
suffer  motion  to  yield  to  medita- 
tion. Learn  to  speak  seldom  and  slow- 
ly. When  you  read  books  omit  the  sen- 
sational novel  of  the  present  day  and 
relax  with  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Whit- 
man, Thoreau,  Confucius,  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Aurelius.  And  prefer  old- 
fashioned  music  to  the  ragtime 
of  the  modern  cabaret.  The  chant  of 
the  cathedral  organ  is  a  clear  invita- 
tion to  repose.  Take  long  walks 
when  time  is  abundant.  Make  friends 
with  night;  commune  with  the  stars, 
let  them  soothe  away  your  cares. 

Develop  your  will  and  dominate 
your  wishes.  Think  great  thoughts, 
and  sweep  away  trifles.  Plan  a  daily 
schedule  with  the  right  baths,  foods 
and  exercizes  to  keep  your  nerves 
ready,  steady,  strong.  Leave  the 
"nerve  tonic"  sold  in  a  bottle  strictly 
alone,  as  it  merely  tones  up  the 
pocket-nerve  of  the  maker.  Test  the 
regenerating  power  of  slow,  calm, 
deep  rhythmic  breathing  as  a  life- 
habit.  Experience  the  wonderful  re- 
sults on  the  nervous  system  of  the 
air,  light,  sun  and  earth  baths,  now 
so  popular  in  Europe. 


Investigate  the  action  of  heat  on 
the  nerves,  whether  in  a  hot  water 
bottle  at  spine  or  feet,  a  vapor  hath, 
a  prolonged  submergence  in  very  hot 
water,  a  cabinet  for  electric-light 
baths,  or  a  hand  thermal  device  for 
local  use.  (But  first  consult  your 
physician.)  When  the  nerves  grow 
tense  from  overwork  or  anxiety  have 
an  expert  apply  massage  to  the  head, 
spine  and  nerve  branches. 

Sleep  sixty  hours  a  week  or  more, 
and  as  nearly  out  doors  as  possible. 
Have  your  bed,  springs,  mattress, 
coverlets  hygienic  and  scientific — 
here  economy  is  out  of  place.  Be 
asleep  at  ten  o'clock  half  the  nights 
in  the  week.  Don't  be  ashamed  to 
rest  in  the  daytime — many  a  busi- 
ness man,  otherwise  sane,  has  gone 
to  pieces  and  his  business  with  him 
because  when  tired  and  worried  he 
failed  to  rest  by  day— he  thought 
he  might  look  foolish,  womanish  or 
sickish  if  he  lay  down  before  dark! 
Always  rest  a  few  minutes  before 
and  after  meals.  Relax  on  the  street- 
car, going  to  and  from  business.  Lock 
your  work  in  the  office  and  play  with 
the  children,  or  putter  in  the  garden, 
or  even  lead  the  dog  out  for  an  air- 
ing, to  clear  your  brain  of  business 
cobwebs  in  advance  of  dinner.  Learn 
to  change  your  consciousness  as  you 
change  your  coat,  and  make  your 
home  self  utterly  different  from  your 
business  self. 

A  man's  work  lives  to  the  extent 
that  he  lives  for  his  work.  To  live  for 
your  work  you  must  first  live  wholly 
in  it — then  wholly  away  from  it. 
The  force  in  concentration  is  the 
rebound  from  relaxation. 

More  work  is  good,  better  work  is 
better,  greater  work  is  best.  The  man 
who  does  great  work  is  so  much 
greater  than  his  work  that  he  looks 
on  all  work  as  child's  play;  so  he 
can  smile  at  himself  for  working, 
when  he  is  not  working,  and  relax, 
and  let  go,  and  cease  to  think  and 
do,  in  order  just  to  be.  The  crown 
of  achievement  is  attainment;  and 
the  measure  of  attainment  is  silent 
self-command. 


CHAIRS    TO    COLLECT 


Chairs  were  an  evolution  from  the  forms 
and  stools  used  for  seats  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 

In  England,  when  the  chair  was  first 
Used,  and  even  wealthy  men  only  owned 
one  or  two,  it  was  the  seal  of  honor,  given 
to  a  guest  as  a  special  mark  of  favor.  The 
American  colonists  followed  this  custom 
during  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Two  of  thi'  earliest  types  of  chairs  were 
"thrown"   or    turned    chairs   and    Wainscot, 

Bometimi  described  as  "■crowled"  or 
carved  chairs.  Both  these  styles  lacked  up- 
holstery. Later,  chairs  were  covered  with 
leather  or  "Turkey  Work"  ami  other 
materials. 


The  most  famous  •'turned"  chair  in  the 
United  States  is  the  "President's  Chair" 
at  Harvard  University.  l>r.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  has  written  of  it  in  his  "Par- 
son Turell's  Legacy." 

High  chairs  of  many  sorts  were  pro- 
vided for  the  youngest  children  In  Colonial 
days.  One  such   was  brought   to   America   in 

l  <>.">.">  by    Richard   Mather.    It   was   subse- 
quently   used   by    Samuel,    Increase,   Cotton, 
and    the    rest    of   the    fa  mi  I 
now     a    show    piece    at    the 
<  1 1 1  :i  t-  in  n     Society's     rooms 

Massachusetts, 


y.    This   chair    is 
American    Auti 
at       Worcester, 


The    so    called    .lacohean    furniture    came 

into   vogue   in    America   during   the   latter 
part    of    the    seventeenth    centurj      n    In 


eluded    chairs    which    are    unknown    tv>    the 
Elizabethan   period.   The  Jacobean   chairs 

were  often  inlaid  with  colored  woods  The 
arm  chairs  of  this  period  followed  a  fash 
ion  introduced  from  Venice  and  had  the 
legs  in  a  curved  X  shape  across  the  front. 
A  loose  cushion  was  often  introduced 
which  made  for  comfort.  Oarving  was  often 
used  on  these  chairs,  the  lines  of  Which 
were    generally    graceful. 

Queen  Anne  chairs,  with  their  rush  hot 
toms.  sometimes  als,»  had  Spanish  feet 
The    Dutch    Splat,    as    used    in    these    oh» 

was  afterward  developed  ami  elaborated  bj 

Chippendale  and   others    These  ,-h.ir 

contemporaneous    with    the    hoopakirt    ami 

thi>    aims    were   spread   to   accommodate    the 
How  ns. 
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PEBBLES 

What  Mexico  needs  is  the  little  rift 
within   the  loot. — Wall   Street  Journal. 

The  problem  is  not  licking  the  Russians 
but  keeping  them  licked. — New  York  Even- 
ing Sun. 

Great    Britain    probably    considers    the 

submarine  merchantman   a  D boat. — 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

"Mother,  I  cinched  the  prize  in  English 
compo  and  had  the  rest  of  the  bunch 
skinned  a  mile." — Life. 

As  we  understand  it.  "pork"  is  the 
money  expended  on  public  improvements 
in  some  other  town. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

She — You  know.  Mr.  Jones,  I  thought 
you  much  older  than  you  are. 

He — Oh,  no ;  not  a  bit,  I  assure  you. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

'"By  gorry,  I'm  tired !" 

"There  you  go !  You're  tired  I  Here  I  be 
a-standin'  over  a  hot  stove  all  day  an'  you 
wurkin'  in  a  nice  cool  sewer .'" — Masses. 

"How  much  is  thim  plums?" 
"Ten  cents  a   peck." 

"Shure,  pwhat  do  yez  think  I  am,  a 
burrd  ?" — Lampoon. 

Wife — I've  changed  icemen. 
Hubby— Why  so? 

Wife — He  says  he  will  give  me  colder 
ice  for  the  same  money. — Hartford  Gazette. 

'"Miserly  offered  the  man  who  saved  his 
life  half  a  dollar." 

"Did  the  man  accept  it?" 

"Yes,  but  he  handed  Miserly  twenty 
cent*  change." — Christian  Register. 

"I've  tried  to  teach  my  boy  the  value  of 
money." 

"Good  thing!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  He  used  to  behave 
for  ten  cents,  but  now  he  wants  a  quarter." 
— Life. 

Grad. — This    university    certainly    takes 
an  interest  in  a  fellow,  doesn't   it? 
Tad— How's  that? 

Grad.-  Well,  I  read  that  they  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  of  the  death  of  any  of 
th<ir  alumni.- — Siren. 

"I    forgot   myself    and    spoke    angrily    to 
my  wife,"   remarked   .Mr.   Meekton. 
"Did  she  resent  it  ?" 

a    moment.    But    Henrietta    is    a 

fair-minded    woman.    After    sin-    thought    it 

over,  ibe  -hook  bands  with  me  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  mv  bravery." — Kansas 
City  Star. 

"If  a   man   'ailed   me   a    liar  ted   :i 

gcart,    "I'd    -:iil    in    and    lick    him.    if   he 
<-d    three    hundred    pounds." 

"\V'e||,  you  big.  bluff,"  answered  one  who 
wan  tired  of  listening,  "I  'all  you  that 
here   and   now.    You're  a    liar." 

"Blnff  yourself,"  came  back  the  artist, 
out  a  minute's  hesitation.  "You  don't 
(reign  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
you  know  what.  I   -aid."      lid  Hits. 

A      London      wholesale     provision      hi 

whi'h   [wide-    Itself  on    filling  all   orders  COT 

received  ■■>  letter  from  a   provincial 
tomer   recently,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  ;  dot  auality  of  the  |a  t   t  pro  lot 

of   egK--    Supplied. 

•ion  of  the  bouse   for   o 

making  an  error  vermeil  to  be  at  stake, 
but  the  bright  mind  of  the  junior  partner 
found    a  .i    of    it.    He    v.i' 

ry    to    bear    that 
our    'on  tignment    did     not  then. 

w»«,  ho  mini  ■!-«•  on  run   pm t.  vv< 

■    looked    op    four   original    order,    and 

hnd    tl.at     ]>  a-     follows  I      ttu    I.     Iiftv 

ggs.   We    s/anl    the,,,   had  '  "     Tia 


CONSTRUCTION 
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BOND 


A  High   Quality  Paper  for 
Important    Business    Stationery 

IN  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  high  grade 
materials  for  paper  making,  the  quality  of  Con- 
struction Bond  has  been  rigidly  maintained. 
It  is  now  more  than  ever  before  the  standard  pa- 
per for  high  class  business  stationery — backed  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  most  competent  manu- 
facturing stationers  in  the  216  principal  cities  of 
North   America. 

Write  us  on  your  business  letterhead  for  speci- 
mens of  fine  business  stationery  produced  on  Con- 
struction Bond  and  the  names  of  the  concerns  in 
your  locality  who  can  supply  you. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 

200  E.  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Handle  Orders,  Billing,  Shipping 


One-third  Faster 

Yes,  and  save  money  too. 
You  can  do  it  with  our  easy 
time-saving  methods  and  the 


Hundreds  of  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  Save 


of  the  time  formerly  required  for  this  work— 
and  save  delays,  reduce  errors,  simplify  de- 
tails, cut  expense.  .One  big-  concern  with 
eight  of  our  machines  is  filling  orders  one- 
third  faster  and  has  eliminated  37  typists  and 
8  checkers.  Many  manufacturers  get  copies 
of  ordersforshop  foremen,  billing,  bookkeep- 
ing, draymen,  shipping,  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
all  with  one  writing  and  without  carbon 
paper.  The  saving  of  time  is  always  import. 
ant;  the  saving  of  money  frequently  pays  for 
the  machine  in  30  days. 

Quicker  handling,  reduced  labor  and  less  ex- 
pense are  all  possible  in  your  order,  billing 
and  shipping  departments  and  we  can  prove 


it.  There  are  many  other  jobs  around  your 
office  which  you  can  put  on  your  Commercial 
Duplicator  saving  time  and  money.  One 
boy  or  girl  does  it  all.  No  type  to  set.  No 
stencils  to  cut.  Copies  are  made  direct  from 
original  matter  written  with  pencil,  pen  or 
typewriter.  Reduces  errors.  The  Com- 
mercial  Duplicator  is  the  easiest  working_ 
fastest,  most  univei sally  adaptable  duplil 
eating  machine  in  the  world.  It  will  help 
you  speed  up  your  order,  billing  and  ship- 
ping work,  reduce  errors  and  cut  expense. 
Tell  us  how  you  do  that  work  now  and  get 
our  money:saving  facts  by  return  mail. 
Write  now. 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  747   Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 

Salci  Airrnti  in  AH   Principal   Cities 


Instructors    in    Colleges    and    High   Schools 

of  English,  Public  Speaking,  Oral  Composition,   Rhetoric,  Supplementary 

Reading,   Civics,    History   and    Economy        I hi    not    miss    reading    an 

THE  EDITOR  AS  SCHOOLMASTER 

which  was  delivered  ai  the  University  of  K.-ms.-is  by  Hamilton  Holt, 
Editor  of  The  Independent,  A  copy  will  bi  furnished  Frei  Vddresi 
Educational    Depai  i  ment, 

THE  INDEPENDENT  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


THEN  EW    BOOKS 


SIDELIGHTS    ON    THE    WAR 

As  the  war  mus  "beat"  probably 
"the  man  who  dined  with  the  Kaiser" 
is  entitled  to  the  first  prise.  This  not 
alone  because  of  that  much  discussed 
imperial  dinner  at  Nish,  but  for  the 
Turkish  situation  as  presented  in  My 
Secret  Service.  That  Germany  was  in 
control  of  the  Turkish  Government  we 
have  gathered,  but  not  to  the  extent 
now  brought  to  light,  nor  that  her  plans 
for  making  Turkey  a  main  theater  of 
war  were  so  vigorously  and  compre- 
hensively undertaken.  The  only  check 
upon  them  would  seem  to  be  the  food 
problem,  but  the  author  warns  the  En- 
tente powers,  in  whose  interest  he  took 
his  perilous  trip,  that  German  designs 
upon  the  East  and  Egypt  are  likely  to 
develop,  at  any  time,  into  one  of  the 
greatest  offensives. 

Certainly  the  best  picture  map  we 
have  to  hand  of  Verdun,  its  curious 
rock  citadel,  its  detached  forts  con- 
structed on  the  principles  of  Brialmont, 
but  after  the  fall  of  Liege  and  Namur 
discarded  in  favor  of  outlying  trenches, 
is  to  be  found  in  They  Shall  Not  Pass, 
by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  who  was  granted 
the  exceptional  privilege  of  visiting 
Verdun  during  the  present  German  at- 
tack. He  gathered  that  the  holding  of 
Verdun  was  regarded  as  of  greater 
sentimental  than  strategic  value.  An- 
other view  holds  that  the  French  base 
at  Verdun  threatens  the  most  import- 
ant German  iron  ore  deposits  lying  be- 
tween that  fortress  and  Metz.  The  loss 
of  this  by  a  French  offensive  from  Ver- 
dun would  deal  a  severe  blow  at  Ger- 
man manufacture,  of  armaments  and 
munitions. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Ellery 
Sedgwick's  preface  to  Edward  Morlae's 
A  Soldier  of  the  Legion  that  there  is 
something  finer  about  a  "beloved 
pirate"  than  the  "sweet  placidity 
which  wraps  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic."  We  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public fought  bravely  and  honorably  at 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg;  that 
for  so  doing  its  aged  veterans  were  en- 
titled to  the  respect  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration. In  reality  a  "beloved"  or  any 
other  kind  of  pirate  would  find  mili- 
tary discipline  an  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere for  the  practise  of  swashbuckling 
propensities.  Granted  the  French  For- 
eign Legion  was  composed  chiefly  of 
men  who  found  it  convenient  to  take 
refuge  therein  from  the  process  of 
criminal  law,  does  it  necessarily  follow 
they  were  devoid  of  higher  instincts? 
Evidently  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  did- not  think  so,  otherwise  he 
would  hardly  have  placed  the  Legion 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  regiments 
of  the  Line,  and  finally  ordered  their 
colors,  decorated  with  the  Lee-ion  of 
Honor,    deposited     in     the     Invalides, 

where      repose      Napoleon's     standards. 
In  fact  nit    IVlorlae  gives  the  key- 


note to  the  underlying  spirit  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  served  when  re- 
ferring to  one  among  the  slain:  "He 
was  a  good  comrade  and  a  good 
soldier."  In  a  military  sense  that  term 
is   far  removed  from  the  swashbuckler. 

Passed  by  the  Censor  is  both  a  vivid 
record  of  tremendous  events  and  a 
revelation  of  the  change  these  events 
wrought  in  the  author.  In  the  opening 
chapters  Wythe  Williams  and  the 
American  Ambassador  seem  to  be 
directing  everything  in  complete  har- 
mony, and  what  the  Ambassador  does 
not  quite  grasp  Mr.  Williams  is  on 
hand  to  elucidate!  If  we  lay  aside  the 
book  here  a  great  injustice  is  done  Mr. 
Williams.  As  we  read  his  growingly 
impressive  war  scenes,  the  enforced 
discipline  he  underwent  by  the  French 
military  auihorities,  and  the  voluntary 
discipline  undertaken  as  a  Red  Cross 
assistant,  the  reader  becomes  conscious 
of  another  personality  in  the  author,  a 
man  stirred  to  the  depths  by  the 
heroism  and  suffering  everywhere 
around  him.  Frigid  indeed  would  be  the 
nature  that  could  not  experience  a 
touch  of  emotion  at  his  portrayal  of 
Chenal  singing  the  "Marseillaise." 
That  picture  is  a  masterpiece. 

A  more  forceful  argument  for  the 
total  abolishment  of  alcoholic  liquors 
could  hardly  be  discovered  than  in 
German  Atrocities,  by  J.  H.  Morgan. 
In  Belgium,  and  especially  in  northern 
France,  were  unlimited  stores  of  wines 
and  spirits.  What,  therefore,  was  likely 
to  happen  when  those  regions  were  in- 
vaded by  temporarily  unrestrained 
soldiers?  An  orgy  of  drunkenness  fol- 
lowed and  from  drunkenness  to  atrocity 
is  but  a  single  downward  step.  Other- 
wise, while  the  evidence  in  this  volume 
contributes  to  what  we  have  already 
learned,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the 
whole  German  people  are  comprehen- 
sively guilty. 

My  Secret  Service,  by  The  Man  Who  Dined 
With  the  Kaiser.  Doran.  SI.  They  Shall  Not 
Pass,  by  Frank  H.  Simonds.  Doubleday 
Page.  $1.  A  Soldier  of  the  Legion,  by  Edward 
Morlae.  Houghton.  Mifflin  $1.  Passed  by  the 
Censor,  by  Wythe  Williams.  Dutton.  $1.50. 
German  Atrocities,  by  J.  H.  Morgan.  Dutton. 
SI. 

IT  PAYS  TO  BE  HAPPY 
Much  trash  has  been  written  on 
happiness  and  optimism.  Quack  psy- 
chology has  too  often  foisted  itself  upon 
unsuspecting  readers.  But  in  his  study 
of  The  Influence  of  Joy,  Dr.  George 
Van  Ness  Dearborn  has  given  us  a 
book  that  is  different.  It  is  based  on 
sound  knowledge  and  genuine  experi- 
mental data.  It  has  enough  "cold  facts" 
to  satisfy  the  average  "scientific" 
reader,  and  enough  popular  treatment 
to  please  the  most  rabid  optimist. 

Dr.  Dearborn  briefly  explains  the 
mechanism  and  the  significance  of  the 
"basic  emotion   of  joy."   He  discusses 

its    Influence   upon    nutrition,    upon    >  it 
dilation,  upon  the  nervous  system,  upon 
Work    and    play,   and    upon    DfJ    onality. 


His  conclusions  confirm  the  belief — 
which  has  been  exploited  by  the  New 
Thought  movement — that  joy  has  a 
tonic  or  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
human  organism.  If  you  are  joyful, 
hopeful,  optimistic,  alert,  and  active 
you  work  better,  play  better,  sleep 
better,  digest  better,  worry  less,  and 
accomplish  much  more.  Thus  Dr.  Dear- 
born, with  all  the  restraint  of  a 
physiologist  and  psychologist,  gives  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  "gospel  of 
joy"  and  "cult  of  optimism."  But  he  is 
not  fanatical  or  platitudinous.  His  first 
allegiance  is  to  facts. 

The  Influence  of  Joy,  by  Dr.  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn.   Boston.   Little,   Brown.  $1. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM? 
Characterized  as  scientific,  this  book, 
The  Socialism  of  Today,  is  a  careful 
compilation  of  original  documents,  ed- 
itorials, addresses,  reports,  etc.,  that 
are  calculated  to  give  an  objective  pic- 
ture of  what  the  Socialist  and  labor 
movements  actually  mean  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  his- 
torical, its  sections  dealing  with  the 
various  countries,  from  Germany  to 
China,  in  which  the  socialist  movement 
has  taken  root,  with  a  chapter  on  the 
International.  In  the  second  part,  the 
treatment  is  topical,  chapters  being  de- 
voted to  labor  unions,  social  legislation, 
unemployment,  militarism,  etc.  The 
book  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Socialist  Society,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  first  comprehensive 
source-book  dealing  with  the  movement. 
It  is  a  valuable  handbook  not  only  to 
propagandists  for  or  against  socialism, 
but  to  students  of  politics,  economics 
and  sociology. 

Socialism  of  Today.  Holt.  $1.60. 

CHAOTIC  VERSE 
Chaos  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  On  the  Overland  and  Other  Poetns, 
by  Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp.  The 
verse  has  all  the  beauty  of  chaos — the 
challenge  of  disarray  and  the  passion 
of  turmoil,  but  it  also  has  the  con- 
fusion, the  vagueness,  and  the  seeming 
lack  of  purpose. 

In  the  short,  graphic  pictures  of 
rough-hewn  life,  Mr.  Clapp  is  at  h"s 
best,  as  when  he  is  shot  through  space 
In  the  Cab  of  No.  3303: 

.  .  .  ;  far  our  head-light  hurls  its  white 
sword  through  the  darkness;  earth  un- 
furls reelingly  fence  and  field :  the  blue 
rails  ring;  the  black  ties  scream  up  under 

us  and   tliiiK  time  back   where  night,   black 

eddying,  streams  and  swirls.     .     .     . 

The  longer  poems  have  many   of  the 

characteristics   of   "S\>oon    River    An- 
thology,"   but    they    lack    the    compact 
ness,    the    knife  like    clearness,    o(    Hm 

tors.    All   have   the   typographical 
centricitiea   of   the   most    violent 

libre.    Usually    thc\    have    no    rune,    and 
sometimes,    when    the     poet     lets 

tivei  run  awaj  with  him,  little  reaaoa 

.  ' ■■    the    < >r<  Wii»it   iiii((   (>  M 

tpp       \  ,ii.       I  !' 
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Your  chance  to  be  somebody,  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  to  have  an  income  that 
will  provide  every  comfort  of  life,  is  within 
your  reach. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  you  from  finding  it, 
grasping  it :  you're  not  prepared.  Through 
the  door  of  opportunity  big  jobs  are  waiting 
in  every  field  of  work.  But  only  trained  men 
will  get  them.  Don't  play  blindman*s  buff 
with  your  future !  Start  today  and  train  your- 
self to  do  some  one  thing  better  than  others. 

You  can  get  that  training  in  spare  time 
through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  others  have  done  for  twenty- 
five  years — just  as  more  than  130,000  ambitious 
men  and  boys  are  doing  right  now. 

Choose  your  own  career.  The  I.  C.  S.  will 
train  you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best.  And  you  need  not  lose  a  day 
or  a  dollar  in  your  present  occupation. 

Tear  off  that  blindfold ! 

Your  chance  is  here.  The  time  to  start  is 
now.  The  way  is  to  ask  the  I.  C.  S.  to  show 
you  what  they  can  do  for  you.  Mark  and  mail 
thiscoupon — itcostsnothing,  but  the  evidence 
it  will  bring  you  will  open  your  eyes. 

T~~  ^m  ~~  ^~  ~" "       TEAR     OUT     MERE     —  —  —  —  —  "™ 

1  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

I  Box    4521.     SCRANTON.  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  quality  for 
'the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
|   _  El.r.l  IKK  4  1,  fM.ivtm 

□  Electric  LifchtinK 
U«-<  trie  Car  Running 

HEIectric  Wiring 
I  M Telegraph  Expert 

■  Practical  Telephony 
|  IMMlMlll.  >\(,l\rf.K 

H  Mechanical  Draftsman 

IQ  Machine  Shop  Practice 
<#a«  Engineer 
I  lj"v"'   B»«1KW  B 
'  rj  Surveying  and  Mapping 
I  rj*INK:  roBSMI  OB  1 ItVH 

>1»tallurrl«f  »~  Psaefjeilei 

I  QVTATIOJUBl   ElflMEEK 

Marin*-  Engineer 
,  H  AKf.HI  I  E'.l 

M  Contractor  and  Builder 

M  4r*Mr»rtfir»l  Praftaama 
|  H  Cosm  naaa  I'.'nM.r 

Srf'J'  rural  I   rttflr..  i  r 
Pl.t  MHIM.  4\ll    It  «  IIM, 
Sh<-«-t  M.tal  Work,  r 
I    QOMEalU  41.   I  Nf,l\MK 


SALESMANSHIP 
{ADVERTISING  MAN 

]  Window  Trimmer 
,  Show  Card  Writer 
J  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

RAILROAI.il  l< 

II  I.I  S  IKA'IOR 

Dl  SIGNER 

HOOK  KEEPER 
]  M.-noeraphfr  and  Typlit 
^Cert,  Pub.  Accountant 
]  Railway  Accountant 
]  Commercial  I. aw 
;<-,f)f<l)    ENGLISH 

'I  eacher 
,  ('immiiii  aaaHMfl  Sabfaaal 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Railway  Mail  Clerk 
KOUi  i  II  i  RE 

lTaxUJa    li>*rt»»r  ur  Kopt. 
^Navigator  [^  Hpanlah 

Paajtry  Italalnr  □  I'Tmin 

,  41  TOBOBILM  £,  t  — 

|  .,  >.,  k«palrlna; 


tr*n'h 
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|  Name 

,  itl'.n 

ptoyer. 
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.  Slate_ 


City 
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An  Income  for  Life 

or   oil    ti"    loveatmanl   opportonltlas   offarsd 

not    open    to   erltlclnn. 
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ALL  THIS  FROM  ALASKA 

When  we  bought  Alaska,  few  expect- 
ed that  the  investment  would  yield  a 
good  return,  in  a  commercial  way.  But 
we  received  from  that  ice-bound  terri- 
tory in  the  year  that  ended  with  June 
about  $67,000,000  worth  of  products. 
Copper,  valued  at  $26,500,000,  stood 
first  in  the  list,  and  canned  salmon, 
$18,000,000,  second.  Shipments  of 
copper  were  four  times  the  annual 
average  for  the  three  years  immediate- 
ly preceding,  and  the  gain  of  salmon 
in  one  year  was  22  per  cent.  The  total, 
gold  and  silver  excluded,  was  twice  the 
annual  average  since  1912. 

We  received  $16,200,000  worth  of 
gold  from  Alaska's  mines,  an  increase 
of  $1,000,000  in  one  year,  and  silver 
valued  at  $760,000,  or  $500,000  more 
than  was  sent  to  us  in  1915.  And  our 
imports     from     Alaska     are    growing. 

GRAIN  CROPS  REDUCED 

Those  who  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  government's  July  crop  report, 
which  increased  the  indicated  yield  of 
wheat  from  715,000,000  to  759,000,000 
bushels,  could  find  nothing  in  the  Au- 
gust report  to  sustain  their  hopes. 
The  new  and  greatly  reduced  estimates 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  news  from 
the  fields  which  already  had  affected 
the  markets.  Unfavorable  weather 
and  injury  caused  by  black  rust  had 
led  one  prominent  expert  to  predict 
that  there  would  be  only  681,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  while  another  could 
expect  only  672,000,000.  They  had  not 
fully  measured  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
vailing unfavorable  conditions,  for  the 
government's  estimate  was  only  654,- 
000,000  bushels,  a  quantity  equivalent 
to  64  per  cent  of  last  year's  extraor- 
dinary yi'ld  of  1,012,000,000, 'and  much 
less  than  the  average  (728,000,000)  ior 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
1915.  The  condition  of  spring  wheat. 
had  declined  in  one  month  from  89  to 
68%,  and  the  quantity  to  be  harvested 
had  been  cut  down  from  270,000,000 
tmsheli  ("  L99,000,000.  On  the  day 
when  the  report  was  published  all  the 

t'rain    markets  were   excited,   and    there 

was  an  advance  of  1 1   cents  a  bushel 

at.  Chicago.      Addition:;  since   that   date 

raised  the  price  to  81.44  for  Sep- 
tember delivery  arid  $1.62  for  May. 

As  Canada's  wheat,  crop  has  been 
reduced   by  similar  conditions,   and    the 

jrield  In  foreign  fields  is  below  that  of 
/ear,  high  prices  for  some  time  to 
come  can  easily  be  fori   e<  n.  (>m   i 
porl  .  were  888,000,000  bushels  In  19M 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


25th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

For    detailed    in* 
formation  address 

U.  of  C.  (Div.  Mi  Chicago.  III. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-naere  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training.'*  It  carries 
a  vital  and  inspiring?  message  to  every  ambitious 
man.  Find^  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  Eaw  trained  man.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn 
from  masters  cf  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.  The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 
WVifA  "aTftarlo  v  now  while  we  are  makine  a 
YVnie  lUUdy    Bpecia.  reduced  price  offer. 

American  Correspondence  Scheo!  of  Law 
C248   Manhattan  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Interlaken 


A  School 
on  a  Farm 


'Where  boys 

learn  by  doing' 


School 


Thorough  instruction  in  sciences  and  lan- 
guages. Prepares  for  all  universities.  Aca- 
demic work  applied  in  practical  agricultural 
and  mechanical  training.  The  school,  located 
on  a  700-acre  farm,  with  its  own  electric  light, 
power  plant,  wood  and  metal  shops,  makes 
two.hours  of  useful  work  each  day  part  of  the 
course.  Boy  leadership.  Self-government 
under  university -trained  men  counselors. 

(Summer  Camp  Mid-June  to  Sept.  1st.) 

For  particulars  address  Headmaster,  Box  128, 
Rolling  Prairie,  La  Porte  Co.,  Indiana.  Chicago 
Representative,  'phone  Kenwood  4375. 


SCHOOL    INFORMATION 

FRFF  Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  (or  camps)  in 
*-  aTm.a_jMli  ij  s.  Kxpert  Advice  free.  Want  for  girls  or  boys? 
Maintained  for  all  Schools.  American  Schools"  Associa- 
tion, lOll  Times  Building-,  New  York  or  1516 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

"Home-Making:,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  n  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FRRK.  Home-study  Domestic 
Scicfu  €  courses.  For  home  malcinsf.  teaching  and  well-paid  posi- 
tions.    Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69th  St..  Chicago,  111. 
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Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  lor  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training 

of  young  women,  located   in  America's  leading  health 

resort. 

Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS ;  MUSIC  ; 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

Four  dormitories  accommodate  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents.  Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian.  Diploma 
commands  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New 
York  and  other  states.  Catalog  on  request.  Winter 
and  Summer  Sessions. 
Charles  H.  Keyes.  Ph.D.,  President.  Saratoga  Springs.   N.  Y. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  t"  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 

Busim        '  1 ' j    and    <  lul ing    Clai 

for  Younger  Hoys.  Fireproof  Building — Labors 
1. mm  G  mnatium  —  Play  Grounds,  Re-opens 
Sept  25.  15.  ir.  Campbell,  Headmaster. 

Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 


The  Pennington  School  ,.r".r,.,.. 
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Jf-J?    $198™ 

Other  Sizes 
3  to  90  H.  P. 

A   Cylinder 


Gray 
"DJr." 


Now 
yReady 


Your  New   1917  Marine  Engine 

I  OUTS  because  the  "D  Junior"  embodies  what  your  ideal  engine  calls  for 
—  something  newer — something  better. 

rOWer.       Yes,    tremendous — more    power    than   ever   before  developed 
with  the  same  bore  and  stroke — figures  prove  it. 

Quiet:      Absolutely  —  no  harsh  bark — no   discordant    clatter  —  only  the 
soft,  even  purr  of  an  electric  motor. 

Clean?     Periectly  —  all  moving  parts  enclosed  oil  tight  —  summer  white 
apparel  for  the  ladies  possible  here. 

Control?     Perfect — electric    starter    if  desired — from   highest  speed  to 
lowest  at  a  touch  of  the  throttle — an  engine  a  girl  can  operate. 

Speed?     All  you  want  —  more  snap  and  pep  than  ever  before  shown  in 
a  Marine  Motor. 

Price?     Surprisingly    low  —  quality  considered.     GRAY   facilities  and 
quantity  output  the  sole  reason. 

Yes,  and  with  it  all  "D  Junior"  gives  you  motor  excellence  of  a  degree 
that  furnishes  a  new  sense  of  boating  enjoyment. 

Let  These  3  Books  Help  You 

Products  of  225  Leading 

Boat -Builders  to 

Choose  From 

The  "1916"  Boat-Builders' Catalog,  published  by 
the  Gray  Motor  Comuauy.  in  conjunction  with 
the  leading  boat-builders  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  shows  more  boats  than  you 
eould  see  at  any  motor  boat  show — from  a  little 
fishing  launch  to  the  most  handsome  express 
runabout  or  cruiser  with  nil  the  comforts  of  a 
home.  It  also  tells  you  where  you  cnu  buy  the 
kind  of  boat  you  want  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 

Gray  Marine   Motors    Th*;  *™   marine  engine  catalog   shows   a  complete   line  of  both  3  and  4 
cycle  Guaranteed  Gray  Motors-r3  to  W  H.  P.— 1  to  b  Cylinders  with  ever; 


feature  you  have  ever  hoped  for  in  a  marine  motor. 

Gray    Boole    of  Boats    No  theory  here— all  actual  practice.     This  book  solves  hundreds  of  problems 
that  confront  everybody  considering  either  a  hull  or  engine. 

These  three  books  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  writing  for  them 

Gray  Motor  Co.  856  Gray  Motor  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in 
which  personal  attention  will  he  given  to  the  desires  of  its 
subscribers  for  information  in  regard  to  investments  of  all 
kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide  for  our  readers  where 
they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any 
individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly 
and  this  Department  will  (jive  them  by  letter  or  thru  the 
columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial  information  as 
may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for  themselves. 
Headers  who  request  advice  on  investments  will  receive 
better  service  when  they  specify  the  class  of  securities  now 
held,  approximate  amounts  of  each,  if  the  investment  is  for 
an  estate,  business  or  professional  man,  woman  or  minor. 
All  information  given   will  be   held  in  strict  confidence. 


and    250,000,000    last    year,    against   an 

average  of  about  1.25,000,000  for  -sev- 
eral years  preceding  the  war.  As  (>2o,- 
ooo.oiii'  are  required  for  home  consump- 
tion and  seeding,  we  can  spare  only 
84,000,000  from  the  new  crop.  From 
last  year's,  however,  we  are  carrying 
over  160,000,000.  Therefore,  with  some 
allowance  for  reserves,  the  quantity 
that  can  be  sold  to  foreign  buyers  dur- 
ing the  crop  year  may  be  120,000,000 
bushels,  or,  at  most,   150,000,000. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  corn  crop 
was  reduced  by  90,000,000  bushels  to 
2,277,000,000,  but  this  exceeds  by  45,- 
000,000  the  average  for  live  years  be- 
fore 1915.  A  reduction  for  oats  leaves 
a  yield  of  1,274,000,000,  against  last 
year's  1,540,000,000.  For  barley  and 
rye  there  are  losses  since  the  beginning 
of  July,  but  the  rice  and  flax  estimates 
are  substantially  without  change.  Slight 
gains  for  tobacco  indicate  the  greatest 
yield,  1,197,000,000  pounds,  ever  re- 
ported. The  crops  of  potatoes  and  hay 
will  be  above  recent  averages.  There 
will  not  be  so  many  apples  or  peaches 
as  there  were  last  year. 

SALES  HERE  FROM  ABROAD 

For  a  long  time  the  movement  of 
prices  in  our  open  market  for  securities 
has  been  affected  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's continuous  sale  here  of 
American  stocks  and  bonds  heretofore 
owned  in  Great  Britain  and  recently 
brought  under  the  government's  con- 
trol or  into  its  possession  by  its  mo- 
bilization plan.  Almost  every  week  a 
shipment  of  from  $15,000,000  to  $25,- 
000,000  worth  of  these  securities  has 
been  received  in  New  York.  France 
sent  $43,000,000  worth  about  two  weeks 
ago.  These  securities,  however,  are  not 
to  be  sold  but  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  credit.  While  a  stream  of  the  se- 
curities from  England  has  been  run- 
ning into  our  Stock  Exchange  market, 
large  sales  have  also  been  made  outside 
of  the  Exchange  privately. 

The  British  Government  buys  or  bor- 
rows the  securities.  Those  which  are 
purchased  the  government  can  sell;  the 
borrowed  stocks  or  bonds  can  be  used 
as  collateral  security  for  credits  or 
loans.  Recently  there  have  been  about 
200  additions  to  the  list  of  the  Amer- 
ican securities  affected  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion plan.  It  is  a  long  one,  including 
more  than  1,000  issues.  A  special  in- 
come tax  of  ten  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
the  general  income  tax,  was  designed 
to  stimulate  the  sale,  or  the  loaning,  of 
thorn  to  the  government  by  owners, 
ami  it  has  had  that  effect. 

It  is  now  reported  that  there  is  to  be 
here   a    new     Hritish   credit    or   loan    se 

cured    by    collateral    consisting  of  the 

stocks  and  bonds  which  the  govern- 
ment has  borrowed,  as  well  as  by  some 

ol'  those  which  it  is  free  to  sell.  The 
amount,  it  is  said,  will  be  $200,000,000. 
If  the  continuous  sale  of  those  stocks 
and   bonds   should   cease,   and    If   the 

curities     those  owned  as  well  as  ti- 
borrowed     should  be  used  as  collateral, 

this  would  jive  much   relief  to  OUT  ■ 

ket,  In  which  prices  would  then  be  dv- 
bermined  In  a  normal  way,  mainly  b] 

domestic   condil  ions. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,   U.D..  President 

Finance    Committee 

CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title    Guarantee   and    Trust    Co. 

WILLIAM    II.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

Pies.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway,    New   York   City, 


AMERICAN     EXPRESQ 

^  TICKETS  AND  TOURS  ** 

AN  INTERNAT  IONAL  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

TO  JAPAN 

Party  sailing  under  personal  escort  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  5. 
See  Japan  in  theGlonous  Chrysanthemum  season.  Exten- 
sion to  Manila  and  China.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
66  Broadway,   New  York  City. 
Philadelphia.   Boston,   Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Orfice. 


AUTHORS  We  wanl  your  manuscr'pt  for 

*■»*-'  »  M7l\Jl\hJ     book  publication.     Let  us  put  our 

experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  (or  results. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 
CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL    DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY. 

6 1   Broadway,  New  York. 

August  7th,  1916. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  General  Development  Company  held  this 
day,  a  dividend  of  C)ne  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
($1.50)  per  share  on  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company  was  declared,  payable  September  1st, 
1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on   August   18th,    1916.     Books  will  not 

SAM   A.    LEWISOHX,   Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  COMPANY. 
Preferred   Dividend  No.   68. 

New   York,   August   9th,    KilO. 
The    Board     of     Directors    of     NILES-BEMENT- 
POND     COMPANY     has     this     dav     declared     the 
r    quarter  ad    of    ONE    AND    ONE- 

HALF  PEB  CENT  Dpon  the  PREFERRED 
STOCK  of  the  Company,  payable  August  18th, 
1816. 

The  transfer  tx.'.k-i  will  close  at  8  P.  M. 
Antrim  9th,  1916,  and  will  re-open  at  10'  A.  M. 
August  16th,   i:>i<; 

JOHN  B.  CORNELL,  Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  COMPANY. 
Common  Dividend  No.   57. 

N<  w   V'.rk.   August  9th,    1916. 
The     Board     of     Directors    of     NILES-BEMENT- 
POND     COMPANY     bag     this     day     declared     a 
Dividend       of      TWO       AND       ONE-HALP       PER 
CENT      tir",fi      the      COMMON      STOCK      of      the 
.    payable   September  20tb,   liiK,. 
Tin-    transfer    books    will    close    --it    '.;    V.     M 
September    6th,     1916,     and     win     re-open    at    10 
A.  M.  September  21st,  1916. 

John  B.  CORNELL.  Treasurer. 


English  and  History 

Teacberi  of.  these  robjecti  as  well  aa 
Economic!  and  Civic*  should  send  Col- 
our  weekly 

LESSON  PLANS 

and  learn  bow  easily  they  can  adopt  the 
method   of   teaching   with    the   aid 
of  The   Independent       Hundred     of  in- 
'■■■<■  told   us   that   The    Inde 
pendent  ban   made  their  work  more  in- 
nd     more     fruitful.       'I 
that  the  l.<     on  V 
lent  and  have  made  the  work  even  more 
beneficial.      Jf    irou    are    ■*    teacher    w<- 
idly  mail  both  Knali  b  and  I li 
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N'-w   York 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


L.  A.  E.,  Orland,  Ind. — None  of  the  in- 
surance hand-books  available  by  me  contain 
the  name  of  the  Capitol  Casualty  Company 
of  Indianapolis.  Address  your  inquiry  to 
Hon.  Dale  J.  Crittenberger,  Auditor  of 
State,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

G.  H.  T.,  Humboldt,  Iowa.— The  Na- 
tional Temperance  Life  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York  is  classed  as  a  fraternal  asso- 
ciation transacting  business  under  the  as- 
sessment system.  It  maintains  no  reserve. 
In  1915  its  total  income  was  $17,028 ;  total 
disbursements,  $16,724,  consisting  of  death 
loss,  $1000,  and  expenses,  $15,724.  The 
society  wrote  $67,000  new  insurance  in 
1915  and  ended  the  year  with  $418,000  in 
force.  The  assets  December  31,  1915,  were 
$5456 ;  liabilities,  $4157. 

H.  C,  Chicago,  111.— On  December  31, 
1915,  the  financial  condition  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Life  was :  admitted  assets, 
$12,000,808;  total  liabilities  (including 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000),  $11,1S6,683; 
net  surplus,  $814,125.  The  company  is 
satisfactorily  managed,  its  funds  are  prop- 
erly invested,  the  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  the  mortality  rate  are  moderate 
and  death  claims  are  promptly  paid.  I  re- 
gard it  as  inferior  to  many  companies  be- 
cause the  amount  of  its  capital  is  unneces- 
sarily large;  because  the  rate  of  dividends 
to  stockholders  on  the  capital  is  not  re- 
stricted ;  because  it  writes  deferred  divi- 
dend policies ;  and  because  it  issues  both 
participating  and  non-participating  poli- 
cies. 

R.  D.  B.,  Rouseville.  Pa.— The  post- 
office  address  of  the  Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  35  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 
X.  Y.  The  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  shows  the  financial 
condition  of  that  company  on  December  31, 
1915,  to  be  as  follows:  admitted  assets. 
$9,487,942;    total    liabilities,    exclusive   of 

capital,  $9,196,813;  surplus,  including 
Capital,  $291,129.  As  compared  With  com- 
panies    doing     business     thru     agents,     the 

amount  of  new  insurance  granted  yearly 
is  small.  The  company  employs  m,  agents, 
relying  mainly  on  magazine  advertising  to 

attract    applications    and    by    making    small 

discounts  on  premiums.  The  management 
b  of  good  average  quality.  The  company's 

effort    to    reduce    the    net    cost    of   insurance 

below  that  of  the  best  dividend  paying 
agency  companies  has  not  been  realized. 

<•■  E.  P..,  Indiana-  The  Farmers  Na- 
tional Life  Insurant  e  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, located  at  Bast  Chicago,  Indiana,  with 
executive  offices  at   Chicago,    Illinois,   was 

incorporated    under    the   laws   of    Indiana    in 

January,  1912,  with  an  authorized  capital 
ol  $200,000.  During  1912  and  L913  the 
organizers  collected  from  subscribers  to 
the   stock   $150,043    in    ca  A    and   $49,357 

in     pp. .mi    gory     note       and     a     further    sum, 

for  use  as  surplus,  of  $1  n;.<;iii  cash  and 
>!    in   notes,    in    L913   the  authorized 
capital  was  Increased  to  $500,000.  During 
1915  $79,200  in   cash   and    ootes   was  col- 
lected on   capita]   accounl   and  $82,907  on 
urplua  account.   At    the  end  of   191  I   the 
company's  financial  rtatemenl  showed  that 
Impain  d  $3375.  At  the  end 
"i    1915   the    paid  up   capital    con  i  ted    of 
$1  I-   163   cash    and    $104,217     tockholder  ' 
a  total  of  $252  '■'  "    The  note    figure 
:i     sn  a    ei    Allowing  the  Item    < and  it   is 
not  pi  operly  allowable  i    the  n<  t     urplu     [i 
•771     v.     ii'  .ii  l .   ,i     l  can  male  out,  ni'.i  e 
than   $300,000   In    >  a  h    Iuim   been    received 

H     assets 

are    $.'{00,915,    In    1915    the    total    

i*;"., 770    and    tb<     total    outgo    . 
[)  :  . 
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Petti  John's  is  a  breakfast  dainty. 
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cheer  food. 

It  is  25  per  cent  bran  —  flaked 
bran — Nature's  laxative.  All  hid- 
den in  luscious  wheat  flakes. 

Folks  who  try  it  for  a  week 
don't  quit. 

pettifohnj 

Rotted  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

At  grocers — 15c  per  package. 
Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent 
patent  flour  with  25  per  cent  bran  flakes. 
Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.    25c 
per  package. 
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A  MONOGRAPH  AND  ITS 
READERS 

niial  reception  is  being  accorded 
the  fust  of  the  Monographs  of  Effi- 
ciency, just  published  by  the  National 
institute  of  Efficiency,  and  the  series, 
launched  with  such  immediately  satis- 
factory results,  seems  likely  to  attain 
B  steadily  increasing  usefulness.  Issued, 
in  the  Bret  place,  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  the  monograph — 
which  is  entitled  "Efficiency  and  Life," 
and  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Earle  Pur- 
mton— has  already  found  many  "out- 
side" admirers,  and  the  officials  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  big;  de- 
mand from  members  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  extra  copies. 
"No  man,"  says  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in 
a  brief  introduction,  "can  read  this 
monograph  in  a  fair  spirit,  willing  to 
assimilate  what  will  best  help  him,  with- 
out getting  many  ideas  and  practical 
suggestions  that  will  enable  him  to  im- 
prove himself" — a  view  which  is  find- 
ing ready  confirmation  among  people  of 
widely  diverse  occupations  and  inter- 
ests. Thus  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary, 
discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  and  one 
of  the  Institute  Governors,  writes:  "The 
Monograph  is  effective  in  appearance 
and  'meaty'  in  contents.  I  congi'atulate 
the  Institute."  Hon.  Herbert  W.  Rice, 
of  Providence,  another  member  of  the 
Board,  says:  "I  have  read  the  Mono- 
graph carefully  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  should  have  a  very 
wide  circulation.  It  is  forceful  and  tho 
long,  held  my  interest,  and  I  believe 
that  means  that  it  will  hold  the  inter- 
est of  the  average  man  clear  thru." 
"I  think  both  you  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Efficiency  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  first  of  the  mono- 
graphs," writes  Mr.  R.  B.  Price,  vice- 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany. "I  have  passed  mine  around  to 
several  people,  who  all  commented  fa- 
vorably, and  I  am  ordering  twenty-five 
for  distribution  to  some  of  my  people." 
Representing  women  readers,  Miss  N. 
H.  Burroughs,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Training  School  for  Women  and 
Girls,  says:  "I  have  already  begun  to 
apply  some  of  Mr.  Purinton's  practical 
suggestions."  All  such  letters  which 
have  reached  the  office  of  the  Institute 
have  the  added  value  cf  being  entirely 
spontaneous  tribute  to  the  Mono- 
graph's timeliness,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  public  libraries — notably  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  Library  of  Rhode  Island  at  Prov- 
idence— are  taking  up  the  Institute's 
publications,  present  and  prospective. 


TIGHTENING  THE  UNION 
A  remarkable  plan  for  developing 
America's  road  system  is  being  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  and  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Efficiency,  who  advocates  the  building 
by   tin-   eovernment  of  a   highway,   !><■ 
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ginning  at  and  returning  to  New  York, 
which  would  virtually  encircle  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  so  laid  as 
to  connect  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
with  the  Lincoln,  Dixie,  Jefferson,  and 
Columbia  River  Highways  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  furnish  an  elastic 
system  of  transportation  facilities  be- 
tween all  the  states  in  the  Union.  In 
its  commercial  aspect  the  scheme  would 
provide  a  basis,  Mr.  Joy  believes,  for  a 
federal  spiderweb  system  of  hard-sur- 
faced highways  that  would  vastly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  transportation.  In  time 
of  war  it  would  make  possible  the  rapid 
mobilization  and  concentration  of  troops 
at  whatever  point  was  threatened. 


facts,  and  should  be  especially  welcome 
to  those  who  have  had  too  often  to  sort 
the  facts  from  the  mass  of  philosophy 
and  theory  that  overlays  many  of  the 
hooks  that  have  been  written  on  this 
subject. 


AMERICA  EFFICIENT 
That  Mr.  Hughes  should  stake  his 
chance  of  occupying  the  presidential 
chair  upon  the  principle  of  "America 
first  and  America  efficient"  is  a  signifi- 
cant tribute  to  the  growing  movement 
for  putting  the  national  house  in  order 
and  keeping  it  going  on  an  orderly,  sci- 
entific, businesslike  basis.  Mr.  Hughes's 
election  slogan  might  easily  have  been 
that  of  the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency, which  does  not  mean  that  the  In- 
stitute is  in  any  sense  a  partizan  organ- 
ization, but  simply  that  Mr.  Hughes's 
idea  transcends  politics  to  the  extent 
that  it  embodies  the  simple,  enormous 
and  still  neglected  truth  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  better  for  knowing  how  to 
do  things  in  the  quickest  and  best  way, 
and  doing  them  that  way.  If  Mr.  Wil- 
son were  also  to  include  national  effi- 
ciency in  his  program  and  urge  the  need 
of  "expert  knowledge  and  thoro  organ- 
ization," we  should  welcome  the  fact 
equally.  Any  and  every  agency  thru 
which  its  objects  may  be  legitimately 
gained  has  the  hopeful  attention  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  fact  that  the  effi- 
ciency note  is  being  sounded  in  high 
places  would  seem  to  ensure  its  being 
heard  far  and  near. 


AN  AID  TO  CITIZENSHIP 

A  thoro  understanding  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  a  man  lives  would 
seem  the  first  step  toward  efficient  citi- 
zenship. For  this  reason  the  "A  B  C 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  written  by  Mr.  Perley  Morse, 
a  widely-known  New  York  accountant, 
and  published  at  seventy-five  cents  by 
Perley  Morse  and  Company,  61  Broad- 
way, should  prove  of  real  value  in 
spreading  intelligent  Americanism.  Its 
title  exactly  reflects  the  book's  contents. 
The  explanations  are  lucid,  compact, 
and  yet  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
clear,  progressive  understanding  of  the 

citizen's    relation    to    society,    as    repre- 
sented by  the  village,  township,  county, 

state,  and    federal  authority.   The  "A    B 
C"   is  an   ably   arranged   statement    i<( 


FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 
States  whose  territories  stretch  from 
coast  to  coast  are  contributing  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  and  strikingly  com- 
prehensive membership  roll  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Efficiency,  in  whose 
ranks  Canada  is  now  to  be  found. 
Twenty-eight  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  at  present  represented 
in  the  Institute,  which  recently  has  been 
honored  by  acceptances  of  membership 
from  many  eminent  people.  Among 
these  are  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore; 
Bishop  W.  J.  O'Connell,  of  Richmond. 
Virginia;  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of 
Yale;  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  Chairman  of 
the  Social  and  Economic  Section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  President  Robert  J. 
Aley,  of  the  University  of  Maine ;  Pres- 
ident W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce 
(Ohio)  University;  Hon.  Louis  F.  Post, 
Assistant  Secretary  Department  of 
Labor;  Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussard, 
United  States  Representative  from 
Louisiana;  Hon.  Henry  T.  Rainey, 
United  States  Representative  from 
Illinois;  Professor  G.  L.  Macintosh, 
President  of  Wabash  (Crawfordsville, 
Indiana)  College;  Mr.  F.  A.  Seiberling, 
President  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  and  Miss  N.  H.  Bur- 
roughs, President  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Women  and  Girls. 
The  frank  approval,  good  wishes  and 
prospective  cooperation  offered  on  every 
hand  would  seem  to  assure  the  future 
effectiveness  and  prosperity  of  the  or- 
ganization. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  METHOD 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that 
fishing  is  a  province  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  efficiency;  like,  say,  the  weath- 
.  er,  or  a  woman's  temper,  or  Congress. 
Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Efficiency,  has  proved  the  con- 
tary,  and  ably  supported  the  implica- 
tions of  his  office,  by  catching  a  IVs 
pound  brook  trout  at  Isle  Royale — one 
of  the  biggest  fish  of  its  kind  ever  taken 
in  the  Northwest.  He  used  a  ;?l-j  ounce 
fly  rod,  a  silver  doctor,  and,  presumably, 
lots  of  efficiency.  Hooking  and  landing 
the  monster  showed  only  part  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  piscatorial  wakefulness.  Sotttf 
doubt  arose  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  fish — the  doubters  fancied  it  BBJght 
be  a  met.'  shark  whereupon  the  neat- 
est taxidermist  was  BOUght,  and  he 
pronounced    it    a    genuine    brook    trout. 

it  was  equally  efficient  to  have  the  Ran. 
photographed    as    Mr    Stewart    did 

thus   permanently   guarding  .»   big   pwvc 
o(  fishy  history  from  the  encroachments 

of  cold  skepticism 
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Owing  to  an  unfortunate  error,  we 
included  among  the  portraits  of  the 
appointees  to  the  Farm  Loan  Board, 
on  August  14,  that  of  Senator  George 
W.  Norris  of  Nebraska  in  place  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Norris  of  Philadelphia,  the 
banker,  who  was  correctly  described  in 
the  caption. 


The  poem  entitled  "James  Whitcomb 
Riley,"  by  Herbert  Kaufman,  which 
The  Independent  was  privileged  to  re- 
print in  its  issue  of  August  14  by 
special  permission  of  the  author  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
failed  to  carry  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  copyrighted  material,  being 
part  of  Herbert  Kaufman's  Weekly 
Fage,  which  appears  in  a  syndicate  of 
newspapers. 

THE     ALLIED     "  PUSH  " 

The  Allied  "push" — the  correspond- 
ents are  beginning  to  tire  of  "drives" 
that  fail  to  arrive  and  are  trying 
a  new  word — is  a  tremendous  spec- 
tacle as  well  as  a  military  event  of 
the  greatest  significance.  In  the  New 
York  Times  an  eyewitness  describes  one 
of  its  phases: 

While  we  were  visiting  the  exterminated 
town  the  artillery  fire  had  been  growing 
heavier.  We  went  back  to  a  vantage  point 

on    the   plateau.    From   tl xtreme   right, 

where  the  chateau  was  still  blazing  in  to- 
ward the  center,  a  distance  of  several  kilo- 
meters, the  French  were  concentrating 
their  fire  for  an  infantry  attack.  It  was 
the  famous  curtain  of  iron  in  full  action — 
the  first  time  it  was  ever  seen  by  any  eor- 
i  espondent. 

The  general  bombardment  seemed  like 
rolling  thunder  that  never  stopped  com- 
pletely, but  when  it  was  apparently  to  <h<- 
away  into  silence  it  would  again  spring  up 
and  reverberate  over  another  portion  of  the 
valley.  But  now  before  as  there  was  just 
a  constant  unending  roar,  thru  which  one 
seemed  to  feel  s  sense  of  heaving  and  pound- 
ing. If  one  could  imagine  a  gianl  stable  in 
which  a  thousand  n i :■  < I  horses  were  all  kick- 
ing against  the  walls,  while  in  the  rafters 

overhead  were  :\  thousand  spitting,  fight- 
ing eats,  one  might  get  some  realization 
how  the  rideau  de  fer  sounds.  But  this 
illustration  is  Inadequate,  for  it  i--  one's 
inner  sensibility  rather  Hum  the  ear  thai 
is  affected  most;  this  concentrated  pound 
Ing  seems  to  act  directly  on  the  brain  and 
I  could  easily  understand  whj   men  in  the 

trenches    go    m:id. 

A  welcome  relief  to  the  roar  of  the  heavy 

guns  were  tin-  rapid  cracks  of  the  uearby 

mitrailleuses   and   the     harp   bark     of   i he 

.    which    aro  •     above    all    the 

tumult,    and,    BS    before,    all    along    the    line 

we  could  ec  the  spurt  of  their  fire  in  an 
unbroken   flame. 

What     bad    just,    COm mi  need    on     that.    sec- 

tor  was  the  same  us  had  happened  to  the 
village  behind  us.  The  order  had  been  given 
to  destroy  everything,    So   us   we   watched 

the    human    sacrifice     w  ir:    going     Up    in     the 

i oil  of  iooi  •■  and  i he  i ,,  1 1  of  gun  i,  And 
it  would  continue    o  foi    hours. 


UK  MA  UK ABLE    REMARKS 

General  Haig    The  tide  has  turned. 

Ed.  Howe — Poetry  and  painting  have 
disappeared  as  real  forces. 

W,  J.  Bryan — I  notice  the  Republicans 

can  find  no  place  of  attack. 

Lady  Duff-Gobdon  The  stage  is  the 
mirror  of  fashion  as  of  life. 

Samuel  UntebmeTEE — The  influence  of 
the  lawyer  is  waning  and  justly   so. 

AfiTUBO  Giovannitti — Red  visions  are 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  everywhere. 

E.  H.  SoTHEBN — It  is  generally  difficult 
to  determine  the  origin  of  nicknames. 

Senator  La  Follette — Hughes  was  not 
the  choice  of  the  reactionary  element. 

Woodrow  Wilson — I  know  that  rhe- 
toric does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  things. 

The  Mikado — The  indomitable  armies 
of  the  Allies  are  now  marching  forward. 

Maximilian  Harden  —  Every  nation 
will  fight  till  the  last  rattling  of  the  throat. 

Dr.  Paul  Carus — England  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  owning  the 
world. 

Col.  George  Harvey — May  we  not  hope 
that  neither  of  the  candidates  be  likened 
to  Lincoln. 

Raymond  Robbins — The  freest  and 
most  progressive  state  in  the  Union  is 
California. 

Lillian  Russell — Girls  are  just  as 
natural  in  leap  year  as  they  are  in  any 
other  year. 

S.  S.  McClure — Altho  I  was  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Ford  Peace  party  I  only  went 
lor  the  fun  of  it. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes — I  have 
plenty  of  views  on  things,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  talk  about  them. 

Dr.  Harvey  S.  Wiley — The  goat  has 
this  advantage  over  the  cow  :  it  rarely  suf- 
fers from  tuberculosis. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — I  don't  care  if 
I  am  elected  President  what  becomes  of 
my  personal  fortunes. 

PRINCESS  Troubetzkoy — Perhaps  the 
most  trying  moment  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  is  breakfast  time 

Joseph  Reinacii  -We  must  abolish  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern  with  its  feudal 
castes  and  all  its  birds  of  prey. 

A.  A.  DotTGLAS,  of  Clark  University— 
The  "theory  of  tolerances"  emphasizes  the 
excessive   waste   from  over  accuracy. 

William  Allen  White— The  Repub- 
licans will  make  a  mistake  if  they  conduct 
their  campaign  against   the  President. 

B\ron  Sihuasawa  My  trip  to  Amer- 
ica persuaded  me  that  the  true  interna- 
tional intercourse  is  that  between  individ- 
uals. 

EMPEBOR  William  My  life  must  be 
conserved  carefully  in  order  to  carry  out 
i  he  duties  assigned  to  me  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  A  flabby  cosmo- 
politanism,  especially    if  it    expresses    itself 

thru  a.  flabby  pacificism,  is  not  only  silly 

but   degrading.   It   represents  national  em.-is 

culation. 

PSOF.    II.     10.    JORDAN      Much    confusion 

is  removed  by  Met  'lung's  demonstration 
that  the  result  of  the  second  spermatocyte 
division  is  neither  entirely  equatorial  nor 
reduct  Lonal. 

Arthur  Ponsonby,  m.  P.  if  the  war 
goes  on  conscription   will   have  to  go  fur 

I  her,    and     If    men     under    certain     age    are 

made  to  -  acrifice  ( heir-  lives,  then   l   think 

the   people  above  a   certain    Incoi ught 

to  be  made  to  sacrifice  their  wealth, 
Pbof.    it.    \v.   Stevens    The   music  of 
that  of  the  flute  la  i 
o  is  like  good  coffee,  the 
me    of    o    well    seasoned 
violin     Intoxicates    1 1  k.- 


i  be  oboe  is  act  Id, 
i  :t  I  sugar,  the  eel 
clarinet    reminds 

grape      fruit,      tin 


'i  ircl  and  t  he 
;i     buttermilk. 


iphotie   Is  a      it  uuulat  ing 
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To  Britons  Overseas 


Why   Britons   Overseas  should  lend 
their  money  to  their  Country 

i.  Because  it  is  every  Briton's  duty  and  privilege  to  do 
m>  whether  he  is  at  home  or  abroad. 

2.  Because  you  will  be  helping  your  country  to  win  the 

War. 

3.  Because  it  is  the  one  way  in  which  you  can  fi^ht. 
If  you  cannot  fight  for  your  country  you  can  make  your 
money  fight  for  you. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  sound  investment. 

If  you  invest  in  5','  Exchequer  Bonds  your  money  will 
be  absolutely  safe.  Capital  and  interest  alike  are  charged 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  the  investor  in  Exchequer  Bonds  is  resident  abroad  no 
British  Income  Tax  whatever  is  payable.  The  holder  is  guaran- 
teed repayment  in  full  on  October  5th,  1919,  or  October  5th,  1921, 
according  to  the  series  which  he  selects,  and  these  Bonds  will  be 
accepted  as  cash  at  par  in  subscribing  for  a  new  War  Loan. 

Rankers  will  advance  money  on  the  security  of  Exchequer 
Bonds. 

Trustees  can  hold  Exchequer  Bonds  if  registered. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  £100,  £200,  £500, 
£1,000  and  £5,000  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  purchaser. 

Further  application  forms  can  be  obtained  from  any 
British  Consul. 

USE  THIS  FORM 


5%  EXCHEQUER  BONDS 

Bearing  interest  at  £5  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  payable  half-yearly.     Repayable  at  Par 
on  the  5th  Oct.,  1919  or  the  5th  Oct.,  1921 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE- £100  PER  CENT. 

TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENG- 
LAND, LONDON,  ENGLAND: 

In  terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  the  27th  May,  1916,  I/we  hereby 

apply  for  (a)  £ say, 

pounds,  of    the  above-mentioned  Bonds  repayable  on  the 

5th  October, (Insert  here  either  "1919"  or  "1921.") 

The  sum  of  (b)  £ ,  being  the  amount  of  the  required  pay- 
ment (namely  £100  for  every  £100  of  Bonds  applied  for),  is  enclosed 
herewith. 


Strike  out  this  Clause  (  I  f '  Transferable  in  th«       the  Bonds  allutte 

if  (c)  Bonds  to  Beirer  <  —intend  to  register  (J)  as        Bank  Transfer  Books"       in  respect  of  (hi 
are  required.  I  We  "Transferable I  by  Deed"  application 


*Strike  out  top  or  bottom  line 


PLEASE 

WRITE 

DISTINCTLY 

Dau. . . 


i: 


Signature    ■ . . 

Name  in  full 

iddress    . . . . 
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(a)  Applii  n"t  lei    than    Etoo,  and  must  be  for  multiples 

[b)  In    urdei    to   avoid   delaj     ind    consequent    lnss  ol    interest,   .ill    remittances     hould 

•1    tterlitig   in    London       Application!   maj    i"     forwarded    through    .1 
Banket   or   Brokei   a-*  well  1   to  th<    it. ink  ol    England,     l1   application   li 

to  the   Hunk  ol    Engl  nd,  drafta  ihould  bi    drawn  in   favoui   ol   the 
1   ink   "i    I'  ngland." 

wini  deiire   to   have   Bondi   forwarded   bj    poal   must   themselves  effect 
In  in  in. ,    ill., 1   ma)    l"    deiii  1  d 
((/)   Winn    tin    intention  ii  to  regi  tei    Bond*,  thi    nect    iar)    form  ol    Requi  it    F01    Reg 
1  tration  will  I"    forwarded  In    poal    foi    lignatun    bj    thi     Applicant 


ABRIDG1  D   PROSP1  (  I'US 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS 

/'.*-  Aett  .'>  Viet.  e.  1$:  &t  Viet,  e,  6;  and  6  & 
7  Geo.  V.  c.  -v. 

Bearing  Intereat  from  the  date  of  purchase  at 
•C5  percent,  per  annum,  payable  Half-yearly 
on  the  5th  April  and  the  5th  October. 

Repayable  at  par  on  :  —  1.  5th  October,  1919. 
2.     5th  October,  1921. 

Price    of    Issue    fixed    by    His    Majesty's 
Treasury  at  £  100  per  cent. 

THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  01  tub 
HANK  OF  ENGLAND  are  authorized  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treas- 
ury to  receive  on  the  2nd  June,  1916,  and 
thereafter  until  further  notice,  applications  for 
Exchequer   Bonds  as  above. 

'1  he  Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Bonds  arct 
chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United   Kingdom. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  £100,  £200,  £500,  £  i,oi)o  and  £5,000 
and  will  bear  interest  at  £5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly  by  coupon,  the  first 
coupon  on  each  Bond  representing  interest 
from  the  date  upon  which  payment  for  the 
Bond  is  made  until  the  next  succeeding  day  on 
which  a  half-yearly  payment  of  interest  is  due. 

In  the  event  of  future  loans  (other  than 
issues  made  abroad  or  issues  of  Exchequer 
Bonds,  Treasury  Bills,  or  similar  short-dated 
securities)  being  raised  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
War,  Bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  accepted,  to- 
gether with  all  undue  Coupons,  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  cash  to  the  amount  of  their  face  value 
for  the  purpose  of  subscription  to  any  such 
loan.  Interest  accrued  to  the  date  of  the  sur- 
render of  a  Bond  will   be   paid   in  cash. 

The  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in 
respect  of  Bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  exempt 
from  British  Income  Tax,  present  or  future, 
if  it  is  shown  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Treasury  that  the  Bonds  are  in  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  a  person  who  is  not  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain   and   Ireland. 

Bonds  of  this  issue  and  the  interest  payable 
from  time  to  time  in  respect  thereof  are  ex- 
empt from  all  British  taxation,  present  or  fu- 
ture, if  it  is  shown  in  like  manner  that  they 
are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  a  person  who 
is  neither  domiciled  nor  ordinarily  resident  in 
the   United    Kingdom. 

Where  a  Bond  belongs  to  such  a  holder,  the 
relative  Coupons  will  be  paid  without  deduc- 
tion for  Income  Tax,  or  other  taxes,  if  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  of  ownership  in  such 
form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Treasury. 

Every    application    must    specify    whether   the 
Bonds   applied   for   are   to   be    repayable    on   tho 
5th  October,   tgig,  or  on  the  5th  October,   19*1. 
Two  Forms  of  Application  must  be  used  where. 
Bonds  of  each   maturity  are   required. 

Bonds  of  this  issue  (Ex  the  first  Coupon, 
which  will  be  for  interest  in  respect  of  a 
broken  period),  may  be  lodged  for  registration 
in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  shilling  per  Bond.  Ap- 
plicants who  intend  to  register  their  holdings 
forthwith  should  notify  the  fact  on  the  Form 
of   Application,    in    which    case    they    will    not    be 

required  to  take  delivery  of  the  actual   Bonds 

or  to   pay   the    fee   for   registration. 

Bonds  may  be  registered  in  either  of  the 
following    forms,    viz.: — 

1.  Registered  5'.'  Exchequer  Bonds,  1  g  1 1)  or 
'i-i.  Transferable  in  the  Bank  Transfer 
Books: 

2.  Registered  5' '  Exchequer  Bonds,  1919  or 
iqji.    Transferable    by    Deed, 

Dividends  on    Registered    Bonds  "ill   be  paid 

without    deduction    of    Income     Tax    in    all    c.i- 

Holdings    of    Registered    Bonds,    which 

1  thle    10    anv     sums    which     aie    multi- 
ple!  of    £  Si   may  be  1  i>    rime 

in     whole     or     in     part     tin     multiples     of       ClO 

Into  Bonds  to  Bearer  with  Coupons  attached. 
such    re-conversion   being   effected   bj    means 

Uted    under    the    pi  0\  isions    otvli 

11  irilj   applj  ing   to  the  transfei 
Stocks, 

In  ease  of  registration  the  Ural  Coupon 
Interest    in    1  1  sped   ol    the   broken    period,    * 
bt   detached  before  Bonds  are  registered     Such 

1   in   the  ruatod) 
ol    tti     Rank,   in   « bJch  ease  .1  ch< 
amount    >>i    the    Inl 
warded    when    du  in   Ike 

Mt  holdini 
uli.'se    name    thi 
tered        Subsequent     di>  Idends 
holdings   will  ,,iil 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


EUROPEANS  laugh  at  us  for  our  naive  pride 
in  the  mere  bigness  of  things;  as  if  we  were 
responsible  for  the  size  of  the  Mississippi  and 
had  ourselves  carved  the  Grand  Canyon.  Cer- 
tainly bigness  is  not  greatness.  But  why  may  not  this 
nation  be  great  as  well  as  big;  and,  if  it  can,  why  should 
we  not  rejoice  at  having  more  elbow  room  for  great- 
ness? The  town  of  Athens  was  greater  than  the  Persian 
empire.  But  we  aim  at  nothing  less  than  an  empire, 
vaster  than  the  Persian,  where  every  town  is  an  Athens. 
We  are  not  a  barbarian  scrawling  crude  drawings  on  a 
cliff  side,  but  a  Michel  Angelo,  able  to  paint  miniatures, 
yet  liking  better  the  whole  arm  sweep  at  the  ceiling  of 
the  Vatican. 

We  have  a  right  to  take  pride  in  the  bigness  of  our 
country,  for  we  made  it  big.  It  was  not  born  big.  We 
conquered  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea  and  made  it  a 
country  so  good  to  live  in  that  men  came  to  it  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  America 
is  not  an  accidental  nation.  It  is  a  chosen  people.  A 
German  is  born  a  German  and  an  Irishman  is  born  an 
Irishman,  but  the  American  is  the  man  who  has  chosen 
to  crane  to  America.  Gilbert  makes  fun  of  the  Britisher 
who  "in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  na- 
tions remains  an  Englishman."  But  it  is  "greatly  to 
our  credit"  ror  to  that  of  our  immediate  forebears) 
that  we  are  Americans.  All  of  us  except  the  native 
Indians  might  have  "belonged  to  other  nations"  if  we 
had  so  chosen.  That  Italy  exists  is  largely  the  work 
of  nature;  that  the  United  States  exists  is  wholly  the 
work  of  man. 

THE  Declaration  of  Independent  us  our  start  in 

life,  a  New  England  farm  and  a  southern  plantation. 
The  rest  we  have  got  for  ourselves.     Not  a  quarter  of 
United  as  it  exists  today  was  ever  under  the 

British    flag.    Our   histories   have    been    written    too   ex- 

hc  Atlantic  coast.    Let  Ba  iterners,  if  thej 
cmfine  their  attention   to  the   Revolution   which 

■    native  land  from   foreign  rulers.  Those  who 

re  born    ■<  •  of  the  Mississippi  are  more  concerned 

i  by  which  their  native  land  was  freed 

from  /         sign  ruler     George   ill     (<'ms  as  remote 

totr  '  liarlemagne  or  Art  He  whose  crimes 

ted  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a  pussy- 

ompared  with  mch  ■-<  i  Charles  v  of  the 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  Philip  ll  of  Spain,  Catherine  11, 

lei    l   and   1 1.   Nicholas,  czari  of   Russia, 


Louis  XIV  and  XV  of  France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  sixty  Mexican  presidents  who  ruled  over  our 
western  territory. 

ONE  would  naturally  think  that  the  people  of  the 
East  who  had  freed  their  land  from  British  kings 
would  be  eager  to  rescue  the  West  from  worse  rule. 
But  no.  Each  step  in  the  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
whether  by  war  or  purchase,  has  met  with  the  heated 
opposition  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  country. 
For  a  century  and  a  quarter  it  has  been  a  continuous 
fight  between  frontier  and  tidewater.  Every  time  the 
country  outgrew  its  clothes  the  old  folks  at  home  grum- 
ble at  the  expense  of  the  new  suit. 

When  Jefferson  bought  the  Louisiana  territory  at 
three  cents  an  acre  it  was  denounced  by  the  New 
Englanders  as  an  unwarranted  extravagance,  a  sur- 
reptitious subsidy  to  France.  Those  who  own  a  Kansas 
or  Iowa  farm  will  appreciate  the  validity  of  this  criti- 
cism. Gusnold  declared  that  this  "vast  unmanageable 
extent  threatens  at  no  distant  date  the  subversion  of 
the  Union."  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  West  that  saved 
the  Union. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  his  first  volume  of 
poetry,  "The  Embargo,"  in  criticism  of  Jefferson  for 
spending  money  in  the  purchase  of  worthless  land  in 
the  West  instead  of  using  it  to  build  up  a  big  navy  for 
the  protection  of  eastern  shipping  against  European 
oppression.  Jefferson,  being  something  of  a  scientist, 
had  mentioned,  in  his  message  to  Congress  justifying 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  that  the  new  territory  con- 
tained  interesting  natural  curiosities  such  as  fossil 
hones  and  horned  frogs.  To  a  mind  like  Bryant's  this 
eemed  the  hight  of  absurdity,  and  he  scores  Jefferson 
in  this  lively  fashion  : 

Go,  wretch!  resign  the  Presidential  chair, 
Di  close  thy  secret  measures,  foul  <>r  fair; 

Go,  search  with  curious  eye   for  horned   frogS 

Mid  the  wild  waste  <>r  Louisianian  bogs; 

Or   where  the  Ohio   rolls  his  lurhid   stream 

itii--  \'<,r  huge  hones,  thy  glory  and  thy  theme. 
Lowell,    like    Bryant,   was   willing  enough    to   write 
poetry  In  praise  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  whieh  freed 

his  state   from   (weal    Britain,   but    when   It  was  a  ques 

tion  of  freeing  from  Mexico  territory  a  hundred  times 

teat,  as  Massachusetts  he  poured  upon  ii  the  bitter 

contempt.  The  "Biglow  Papers"  were  written   In 

tie-  \ew  England  dialed,  hui  thii  Is  unn<  /.  Even 

ii  they  had  been  put.  In  plain  English,  anj   one  could 
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have  told  where  thej  came  from,  for  thej  were  written 
in  the  NVu  England  Bpirit. 
When  Seward  bought  Alaska  at  two  cents  an  acre  he 
accused  of  giving  a  surreptitious  subsidy  to  Russia. 
•What  a  price  to  pa>  for  icebergs!"  exclaimed  his  op- 
ponents.  But  Alaska,  which  tost  us  $7,200,000,  now  pro- 
duces  wealth  amounting  to  $40,000,000  a  year,  thus  pa} 
ing  more  than  500  per  cent  annually  on  the  investment. 

So  generation  after  generation  those  who  have  tried  to 
set  hounds  to  the  United  States  have  been  left  looking 
as  foolish  as  the  courtiers  of  Canute,  who  thought  to 
check  the  rising  tide.  The  Independent,  we  are  proud  to 
Bay,  has  never  been  found  in  that  position.  We  have 
sometimes  criticized  the  manner  in  which  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  was  being  accomplished.  But  we 
have  always  realized  the  benefits  of  such  expansion  both 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  acquired  territory.  And 
we  have  never  ceased  to  hope  and  labor  for  the  further 
expansion  of  our  country. 

We  say  this  not  in  the  way  of  a  boast,  but  as  a  reply 
to  the  many  friends  of  The  Independent  who  have  re- 
cently written  in  to  remonstrate  with  us  for  certain  edi- 
torials on  the  Mexican  situation  which  seem  to  them  in- 
consistent with  what  they  are  kind  enough  to  call  our 
"honorable  record"  or  -our  "glorious  past."  As  to  this  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  while  we  admit  that  we  may  be 
wrong,  we  deny  being  inconsistent.  If  we  are  wrong  now 
in  putting  faith  in  a  greater  America,  we  have  been 
wrong  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  we  should  hate  to  be- 
lieve that. 

The  editorial  which  especially  grieved  our  kind  friends 

is  that  of  July  3,  "No  Binding  of  Our  Hands,"  in  which 

we  said: 

It  is  conceivable  that  it  may  become  our  destiny  to  extend 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  to  the  south — not  for  our 
own  aggrandizement  or  profit,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
of  those  troubled  regions,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  of  which  we  are  in  a  real 
sense  the  rightful  guardians.  ...  At  this  critical  moment 
there  should  be  no  Piatt  Amendment. 

What  is  there  objectionable  about  this?  It  is  simply 
a  warning  against  making  unnecessary  pledges  which 
later  we  might  find  that  we  cannot  or  ought  not  to  keep. 
To  take  an  illustration  from  the  other  side  of  the  world; 
England  has  just  annexed  Egypt.  This  is  justifiable  not 
merely  as  a  war  measure,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
Egyptians  and  of  the  world  at  large.  The  country  has 
never  been  so  prosperous  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
as  it  has  been  since  1882  under  British  administration. 
The  people  have  never  had  a  more  just  and  liberal  gov- 
ernment in  the  six  thousand  years  of  its  history.  The 
area  of  irrigable  land  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
railroads  have  been  constructed.  If  the  British  should 
withdraw  now  and  no  other  power  take  possession,  the 
country,  in  spite  of  the  good  start  it  has  now,  would 
probably  lapse  into  its  former  ruinous  condition.  But 
altho  the  British  occupation  has  justified  itself  by  its 
works,  yet  every  Englishman,  jealous  for  the  honor  of 
his  country,  must  now  regret  that  England  is  under 
treaty  obligation  never  to  fortify  the  Suez  Canal  or  to 
exercize  political  control  over  Egypt,  and  that  her  states- 
men have  been  in  the  past  so  profuse  in  their  promises 
to  evacuate  the  country. 

Now    in    our    Mexican    War    0J     IS  IS    there    are    some 

things  thai  we  are  all  sorrj  for,  but  we  are  all  glad  "; 


what  was  most  condemned  at  the  time,  that  a  territory 
greater  than  the  original  thirteen  states  was  rescued 
from  misrule  and  neglect.  If  the  United  States  should 
ompelled  to  intervene  in  Mexico — as  we  hope  it  will 
not — it  is  quite  likely  that  the  population  of  part  of  the 
occupied  territory  would  want  to  remain  under  Amer- 
ican administration.  We  have  the  best  of  evidence  that 
many  Mexicans  prefer  the  United  States  to  their  own 
government,  for  150,000  have  left  Mexico  for  the  United 
States  within  the  last  eight  years. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  conquest  of  Mexico  or  any 
part  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  greatly  deplore  it. 
We  want  Mexico  to  govern  herself.  But  she  must  govern 
herself;  not  give  way  to  anarchy  and  brigandage.  We 
believe  that  Mexico  is  capable  of  self-government,  and 
because  we  have  that  confidence  in  her  people  we  look 
forward  in  glad  anticipation  to  a  day  when  Mexico  shall 
voluntarily  ask  to  be  admitted  to  this  union  of  self-gov- 
erning states.  If  that  day  ever  comes  we  hope  that  none 
will  be  so  rude  as  to  deny  her  admission  as  was  the  case 
when  Texas  and  Hawaii  first  came  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  expansion  of  the  United  States  to  four  times  its 
original  size  has  come  more  by  voluntary  annexation  and 
purchase  than  by  war,  and  we  hope  that  all  its  further 
expansion  will  be  done  peaceably,  and  never  by  force. 
But  to  say  that  henceforth  the  United  States  shall  cease 
growing  seems  to  us  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked.  Uncle  Sam 
has  never  been  like  Peter  Pan,  the  boy  who  refused  to 
grow  up.  American  ideals  are  high  enough  and  the 
American  Constitution  is  wide  enough  to  cover  any  race 
or  clime.  That  we  know,  because  it  has  been  tried.  So 
we  look  forward  with  hope  and  eagerness  to  a  Greater 
United  States  and  a  Greater  beyond  that.  We  confess 
that  we  are  unable  to  see  how  any  patriotic  American 
who  loves  his  country  and  really  believes  in  her  insti- 
tutions can  fail  to  agree  with  us. 


THE  RECOGNITION  OF  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

THE  announcement  of  Premier  Asquith,  that  "rep- 
resentatives of  the  women  have  presented  to  me  a 
perfectly  unanswerable  case"  for  recognition  in  the  new 
franchise  bill,  is  not  unexpected.  It  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally conceded  by  all  parties  that  woman  suffrage  is 
bound  to  come  as  the  natural  result  of  the  change  in  the 
status  of  woman  effected  by  the  war.  The  history  of  the 
movement  in  our  own  country  was  the  same.  Before  the 
Civil  War  the  aspirations  of  the  women  were  ridiculed, 
but  they  did  such  splendid  work,  both  in  relief  organiza- 
tions and  home  industries,  that  after  the  war  their  prop 
erty  and  educational  disabilities  began  to  be  removed, 
and  in  1869  they  gained  their  political  rights  for  the 
first  time  in  Wyoming.  In  times  of  peace  and  high  living 
there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  women  as  playthings 
rather  than  helpmates,  so  usually  the  most  heated  oppo 
sit  ion  to  the  recognition  of  woman's  right  to  personal 
independence  is  found  in  the  wealths  centers  o(  popula 
tion  and  among  classes  living  in  Luxury,  In  pioneer  com 
mimities  and  in  times  of  privation  the  real  worth  <■>( 
woman  is  better  appreciated, 

The   foremost,   tho  by    BO   means   the  strongest,   argu 
meiit   against   worn. m  sutfrago  has  always  been  the  sup 

posit itious  connection  between  ballots  and  bullets  Since 

women   could   not    bear  arms     it     wai    .ne.uod   th.it    the\ 
ought    not    to  VOte,  The   fad    that    all  voters  do  not   fight 
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and  that  fighting  men  have  rarely  been  voters  seemed  to 
have  no  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  raised  the 
objection.  It  is  heard,  even  in  America,  where  almost  the 
only  class  of  men  excluded  from  the  polls  is  the  regular 
army. 

But  the  new  mode  of  warfare  has  swept  away  what- 
ever appearance  of  validity  there  was  in  this  old  anti 
argument.  Lloyd  George  in  his  speeches  has  always  in- 
sisted that  the  men  making  munitions  were  just  as  truly 
fighting  the  Germans  as  the  men  in  the  trenches.  But 
"the  men  making  munitions"  now  are  largely  women. 
There  are  over  600,000  women  engaged  in  the  British 
munition  factories,  practically  enlisted  in  the  service 
under  the  war  department.  It  seems  like  a  return  to  the 
days  of  our  heroic  grandmothers  who  cast  bullets  and 
loaded  the  muskets  that  the  men  fired  thru  the  chinks 
of  the  log  house  at  the  Indians. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  Parliamentary  debate  on  the 
suffrage  question,  Mr.  Asquith  led  the  anti  side  against 
members  of  his  own  cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister  is  one 
of  the  shrewdest  politicians  alive,  and,  since  he  sees  that 
further  opposition  is  hopeless,  it  is  evident  that  the 
women's  cause  is  practically  won  in  England.  Even  in 
German  papers,  which  formerly  sneered  at  the  idea 
of  women  voting,  we  now  read  that  the  participation  of 
the  German  women  in  the  service  of  the  state  will  en- 
title them  to  the  franchise  in  the  future. 


SETTLE  IT,  AND  BE  JUST 

THE  primary  and  immediate  purpose  of  the  law,  as 
the  lawyers  and  the  political  philosophers  tell  us,  is 
not  to  render  justice  but  to  settle  disputes.  The  secondary 
and  ideal  purpose  is  to  establish  justice,  and  the  closer 
approximation  decisions  make  to  justice  the  greater  is 
the  probability  that  settled  disputes  will  stay  settled. 

These  principles  of  common  sense  have  been  exempli- 
fied over  and  over  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
public,  organized  as  the  state,  to  private  interests.  The 
state  in  its  early  development  interposed  its  good  offices 
to  terminate  private  feuds.  Gradually  it  asserted  its  au- 
thority and  compelled  quarreling  individuals  to  accept 
public  adjudication.  Then,  slowly,  the  courts,  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  parliaments  developed  the  common  sense 
of  justice  and  the  rule  of  reason  as  rules  of  law  for 
general  application,  and  established  a  solid  moral  ground 
upon  which  to  settle  disputes. 

From  time  to  time  these  principles  and  methods  have 
been  extended  to  new  fields  of  application,  as  the  multi- 
plication of  human  activities  and  the  complication  of 
human  relationships  in  the  increasing  populations  of  the 
modern  world  have  created  new  antagonisms  of  interest 
and  new  disputes,  At  the  present  moment  we  witness  the 

of  an  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  state 
to    sttle  disputes  between  labor  and  capital,  becau  e, 

after  year;-',  of  Increasing  stress  and  waste  and  am 

quarrels  now  begin  to  be  Intolerable  to  the 

ra|  public. 

'J hi',  is  the  tremendous  ligniflcance,  ai  we  Indicated 

the  interposition  of  Mayor  Blitchel  in  the 

strike  in  New  York  city,  and  it  in  the 

the  pari  that  Prei  [dent  Wilson  nai  an 

tatingly  taken  in  the    itrugglc  between  the  iteam 

corporal  01      and   the  Organization!  Of    railway 

employees,  'J  he  public  ii  fully  awake  to  whal  these  new 
irut...  an,  and   the   most   re  ponsible  organ  i  of 


public  opinion,  including  newspapers  that  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  strong  capitalistic  bias,  are  saying  that  the 
public  interest  in  the  railroads  is  paramount.  Neither 
the  employees  nor  the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  as  pri- 
vate property  can  now  be  given  first  consideration. 

Steps  such  as  have  already  been  taken  are  never  re- 
traced in  social  evolution.  An  advance  movement  of  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  questions  of  paramount  public  interest 
and  authority  never  reverses  itself.  The  relations  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  municipal  governments  to  labor  and  cap- 
ital, from  this  time  on,  in  this  country,  will  be  those  of 
bolder  and  increasingly  effective  assertion  of  the  right, 
duty  and  power  of  the  state  to  prevent  and  settle  dis- 
putes. If  at  first  the  settlements  are  of  a  rough  and 
ready  sort,  and  not  ideally  just,  never  mind.  The  settle- 
ment on  some  terms  or  other  is  the  primary  business. 

But  if  things  settled  are  to  stay  settled  the  approxi- 
mation to  justice  must  be  close  and  it  must  progressive- 
ly be  made  closer.  This,  too,  the  puolic  sees,  and  a  very 
serious  effort  will  be  made  by  intelligent  men  to  under- 
stand the  actual  labor  situation  as  it  is  today,  and  as 
from  year  to  year  it  may  develop.  Because  the  effort  will 
be  sincere  it  will  be  useless  for  managers  or  brother- 
hoods to  go  on  handing  out  the  "bunk"  that  both  have 
been  manufacturing  and  distributing  for  years.  The 
public,  for  example,  will  not  accept  without  proof  asser- 
tions from  the  managers'  side  that  this  or  that  conces- 
sion is  "impossible."  It  is  remembered  that  the  railroads 
most  positively  declared  that  steam  heating  and  the  abo- 
lition of  car  stoves  were  "impossible."  They  said  that 
safety  platforms  and  couplers  on  all  trains  were  "im- 
possible," and  as  for  getting  rid  of  link  and  pin  coup- 
lings on  freight  trains  that  was  "impossible"  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  not  one  of  these 
things  actually  was  impossible.  State  and  federal  gov- 
ernments said  that  they  must  be  done,  and  they  were 
done.  The  brotherhoods,  on  their  part,  have  put  out 
"bunk"  in  bales  on  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  successful  organization.  The  preposter- 
ous notion  that  the  slackers,  incompetents  and  worse 
must  be  protected  by  the  unions  against  discipline  and 
discharge  is  a  glaring  example. 

By  all  means  let  governments  now  assert  their  author- 
ity and  the  paramount  public  interest  in  these  grave 
matters.  First,  let  them  settle  dispute.,  with  a  vigor  that 
will  leave  no  doubt  that  they  mean  business.  Let  them, 
however,  most  assiduously  study  the  possibilities  of  jus- 
tice, and  strive  to  attain  it.  The  resulting  benefits  will 
reach  beyond  the  economic  gains.  They  will  develop  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  community,  make  for  com- 
mon sense,  and  quicken  the  public  conscience. 


AN  ANTI-CAMPAIGN? 

AS  a  candidate  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  yet  come  up  to 
expectations.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  received 
everywhere  with  large;  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  That 
was  to  be  expected.     It  is  also  true  that  he  has  exhibited 

upon  the  platform  sufflcienl  "pep"  and  "zing"  to  dis- 
pel   the    myth,    sedulously    being   cultivated    by    his    op 
DOnentS,    that   he    is   cold    and    austere.      The   troubl- 

that  he  has  not  yet  told  the  American  people  positively 
and  concretely  just  what  he  proposes  to  do  if  elected 
Pre  (dent,     if  is  not  enough  to  demon:.! rale  President 

Wilson's  sins  of  omission  and  commission.     The  Ameri 

can  people  know  them  already,     if  is  not  enough  to 
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promise  to  instil  efficiency  Into  tin-  government  service 
and  tn  eliminate  graft      Everybodj  knows  Mr.  Hughe 
will  endeavor  to  do  this. 

rtu'  American  people  want  to  know  what  constructive 

program  Mr.   Hughes  has  to  offer  thorn.     They  demand 

of  a  leader  s  demonstration  of  leadership.    There  is  n 

serious  clanger  that  the  Republican  candidate  may  be- 
come an  "anti."  And  it  never  pays  in  this  world  to 
l>e   an    atiti-anything. 


A  SCHOLASTIC  STRAW 

THE  straw  vote  taken  in  the  summer  school  of  Co- 
lumbia University  is  of  unusual  interest,  since  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  represented  among  the  eight 
thousand  students  gathered  there.  On  presidential  pref- 
erence Wilson  led  by  1216  to  848  for  Hughes.  The  South 
and  Central  states  went  Democratic  by  large  majorities; 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  went  Re- 
publican by  smaller  majorities.  Woman  suffrage  was  car- 
ried by  1539  to  347;  a  remarkable  showing,  consider- 
ing that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  students  voting 
came  from  the  South,  where  suffrage  is  commonly  con- 
sidered weak.  Of  the  votes  against  the  suffrage,  209 
were  cast  by  women  and  138  by  men.  National  prohibi- 
tion received  a  majority  in  every  state,  the  total  vote 
being  1566  for  and  362  against.  On  the  question  of  mili- 
tary training  in  the  public  schools  the  vote  was  more 
evenly  divided,  917  ballots  reading  "Yes"  and  895  read- 
ing "No."  Of  those  who  took  part  in  the  election  about 
three-sevenths  were  women,  mostly  school  teachers. 


Considered.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  tunnel  could  be 
arranged  BO  that  it  could  be  blown  up  or  inundated  at  a 
moment's  notice,  but  even  this  did  not  reassure  the  "ex- 
perts" and  it  was  gravely  argued  that  the  resistance  of 
France  would  be  so  weak  that  a  German  army  might 
break  thru  to  Calais  before  the  tloodgates  could  be 
opened. 

The  objections  against  the  tunnel  make  most  amus- 
ing reading  in  the  light  of  later  events.  The  estimated 
cost,  $80,000,000,  is  less  than  France  and  England  are 
spending  on  the  war  in  two  days.  If  the  tunnel  had 
been  constructed  in  1914  the  British  army  might  have 
been  got  to  Belgium  before  the  fall  of  Namur,  and  the 
terrible  retreat  from  Mons  need  not  have  taken  place. 
The  fleet  would  not  have  needed  to  guard  the  Channel 
so  vigilantly,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
keep  two  million  men  at  home  and  out  of  the  fight  to 
guard  against  a  possible  German  invasion.  If  the  Ger- 
mans had  had  more  submarines  and  used  them  as  ruth- 
lessly as  they  did  before  the  American  protest,  England 
might  well  have  been  isolated  and  starved  out  in  a  few 
months.  But  with  the  submarines  undermined  by  a 
subterranean  passage  England  would  be  secure  from 
isolation  so  long  as  her  continental  ally  held  out,  and 
France  could  receive  reinforcements  and  supplies  with- 
out danger  of  German  interference.  It  is  now  decided 
that  the  Channel  tunnel  is  to  be  constructed — after 
the  war. 
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THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL 

THE  war  has  brought  out  many  instances  of  the 
lack  of  foresight,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  think  things  out  for  the  nation,  but  one 
of  the  most  striking  was  the  refusal  of  the  British 
military   authorities   to  permit  the  construction   of   a 
tunnel    connecting    France   and    England.      For   many 
years    before   the   war   this 
had  been  urged  in  the  inter- 
ests   of    commerce.    It    was 
shown  that  England  was  los- 
ing trade  because  the  Ger- 
man steamers  landed  passen- 
gers and  goods   directly  on 
the  continent,  and  the  Brit- 
ish people  were  paying  more 
for  food   and   raw  material 
than  if  they  had  direct  rail- 
road  connection.   The  plans 
were  undeniably  feasible  and 
it   was    calculated   that   the 
project    would    pay    a    good 
profit.   The   French  Govern- 
ment gave  its  approval  and 
the  tunnel  would  have  been 
begun  in  1907,  but  the  Brit- 
ish war  department  vetoed  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  Eng- 
land.  That   it  would  secure 
the  safety  of  France,  which 

thej  were  pledged  to  protect, 

does  h<>t     eero  to  have  been 


WHICH  SIDE  AND  WHY? 

Rarely  if  ever  has  there  been  a  presidential 
campaign  in  which  issues  were  so  hazy  or  party 
lines  so  loosely  drawn.  Thousands  of  voters  who 
ordinarily  woidd  have  made  up  their  mind  which 
party  to  support  as  soon  as  the  conventions  were 
held  or  before  are  still  at  sea.  It  is  then  all  the 
more  important  that  those  who  have  settled  tfie 
question  for  themselves  should  make  known  their 
views.  The  speeches  of  the  candidates  and  pro- 
fessional spellbinders  or  the  editorials  of  the  par- 
tisan and  neutral  press  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
give  the  actual  inclinations  of  the  electorate. 

So  we  call  for  speeches  from  the  floor.  Can  you 
give  us  in  three  sentences  or  so  the  chief  reason 
for  your  choice  of  presidential  candidate?  If  so, 
send  it  into  tis  at  once.  A  postal  card  irill  do.  I  ei 
tcrs  of  over  a  hundred  words  are  lilceli/  to  he  >0 
cut  down  as  to  be  unrecognizable  bji  their  au- 
thors, lie  frank  about  it  and  give  us  the  real  rea- 
son of  your  preference  and  the  niost  courineing 
argument  why  }iour  candidate  should  be  elected. 
Ml  replies  must  be  in  by  September  11.  A  selec 
lion  of  them  will  be  published  two  iceeks  after 
that  date. 


SHALL  WE  BE  PREPARED  ? 

ONGRESS  has  at  last  completed  its  national  de- 
fense program.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  dollars — 
the  largest  amount  ever  authorized  in  time  of  peace  by 
any  nation  on  earth — is  available  next  year  for  our  army 
and  navy.  Thus  the  United  States  spends  fifty  million 
more  on  her  navy  than  England — the  greatest  naval 
power  on  earth — did  the  year  before  the  war,  and  only 
thirty-five  million  dollars  less  on  her  army  than  Germany 

— the  greatest  military 
power  on  earth — did  the 
year  before  the  war. 

Our  security-at-any-cost 
friends  have  thus  got  all 
they  wanted  and  more  than 
they  had  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect. We  now  look  to  them  to 
make  good  their  promises 
that  if  sufficient  funds  were 
provided  the  United  States 
would  be  amply  protected 
from  any  possible  danger  >:' 
war  from  abroad.  We  shall 

also  expect  them  to  keep 
their  further  promise  that  a 
large  army  ami  navy  shall 
not    promote    an    aggressive 

spirit   o(  militarism  among 

the  American  people. 

We  also  have  a  right  to 
demand    that    this   enormous 

and   unprecedented   sum 
niouev   be  expended  honesth 
and     in     accordance     with 

modem    emdencj    methods. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


tu     T,               j  President  Wilson  has 

The  Threatened  ,        .    ,                 £   ,  . 

_   .,          _    .,  devoted  most  of  his 

Railway  Strike  time    and    energy 

thruout  the  entire  week  to  an  attempt 
to  bring  together  the  railroad  man- 
agers and  the  representatives  of  the 
disaffected  labor  unions,  but  with  no 
more  success  than  delaying  the  com- 
ing of  the  threatened  strike.  Both 
sides  give  him  credit  for  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  efforts  to  restore  industrial 
peace,  but  the  owners  seem  still  con- 
vinced that  an  obligatory  eight-hour 
day  and  the  high  rate  of  overtime  pay 
demanded  by  the  unions  would  practi- 
cally result  in  driving  many  of  the 
railroad  lines  of  the  country  into  bank- 
ruptcy, while  the  workmen  will  listen 
to  no  proposal  of  arbitration  or  media- 
tion unless  the  principle  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  first  conceded.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, however,  that  some  com- 
promise may  yet  be  hit  upon  which 
will  end  the  present  deadlock. 

On  the  whole,  the  chief  obstacle  to 
a  settlement  is  the  attitude  of  the  rail- 
road managers  and  owners,  and  this  is 
because  President  Wilson  in  the  course 
of  his  negotiations  with  the  labor  lead- 
ers exprest  his  willingness  to  concede 
their  chief  demand,  that  the  eight-hour 
day  be  granted  without  any  arbitration 
of  that  issue.  He  proposed  that  the 
railroads  try  the  experiment  of  grant- 
ing an  eight-hour  day  to  test  whether 
there  would  in  fact  be  the  financial  loss 
to  the  stockholders  which  the  railroad 
managers  have  predicted.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  suggested  that,  if  the  short 
time  which  the  unions  demanded  were 


granted  to  them,  the  unions  should 
drop  their  demand  for  an  increased 
rate  of  pay  for  overtime,  and  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  allow  increased  freight  rates  to 
the  railroads  if  experience  should  prove 
that  without  such  increase  they  could 
not  continue  business.  The  working  of 
the  proposed  plan  would  be  observed 
and  reported  upon  by  a  special  body  of 
experts  appointed  by  the  President. 
These  suggestions  of  Mr.  Wilson  were 
not  unacceptable  to  the  unionists,  but 
the  railroad  managers  protest  that  they 
involve  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration,  since  the  labor 
representatives  have  refused  to  sub- 
mit their  claims  unreservedly  to  an 
impartial  tribunal.  They  also  point  out, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  consent  to  an  adequate 
increase  of  freight  rates,  in  view  of 
the  protest  that  such  action  would 
probably  arouse  among  the  shippers. 

Louis  W.  Hill,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern,  is  the  most  bitter  op- 
ponent of  President  Wilson's  com- 
promise proposals.  "If  every  other 
railroad  of  the  country  should  accept 
the  eight-hour  principle,"  he  declared, 
"we  would  stand  out  alone  against  it." 
He  pointed  out  that  southern  railroads 
which  had  attempted  to  operate  on  the 
eight-hour  schedule  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  and  insisted  that  he 
would  fight  to  the  last  before  such  a 
fate  should  overtake  his  road.  The  ma- 
jority of  railroad  officials  are  more 
willing  to  negotiate  than  Mr.  Hill  and 


still  hope  for  a  basis  of  agreement. 
The  railroad  employees  also  are  not 
unanimous  in  their  determination  to 
resort  to  a  general  strike  if  they  fail 
to  gain  their  full  demands  without  it. 
More  than  35,000  employees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburg 
have  petitioned  to  Congress  against  a 
strike  and  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

The  Mexican     T}e   def\niie    settlement 
c.       ..  of   our   difficulties   with 

Situation         the    de    factQ     goyern_ 

ment  in  Mexico  by  joint  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  two  na- 
tions has  been  delayed  by  the  refusal 
of  Justice  Brandeis  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  three  American  representatives.  It 
is  said  that  Chief  Justice  White  ad- 
vised Mr.  Brandeis  that  his  time  would 
be  fully  occupied  by  his  Supreme 
Court  duties  and  that  he  had  better  de- 
cline the  appointment.  Secretary  Lane 
of  the  Interior  is  the  only  one  of  the 
American  commissioners  who  has  ac- 
cepted office.  President  Wilson  is  re- 
ported to  be  having  great  difficulty  in 
finding  men  of  the  requisite  ability 
who  are  willing  to  take  part  in  such  a 
delicate  and  dubious  mission.  It  is  re-, 
membered  that  all  previous  efforts  to 
settle  the  Mexican  question  thru  diplo- 
matic agents,  such  as  the  ABC  medi- 
ation and  John  Lind's  unofficial  em- 
bassy, have  been  futile.  The  threatened 
railroad  strike  has  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  suspend  its  order  to  send  25,- 
000  more  men  from  the  State  militia 
crmps  to  the  border  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  moving  supplies  for  such  a 
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laiL  with  the  principal  railroad 

linea  of  the  country  not  in  effective  op 

ition.  The  militia  now  at  the  border 
somewhal  impatient  to  return  to 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  since  there  ap- 
pears little  prospect  of  new  border 
raids  that  tlit-  regular  army  cannot 
handle.  General  Punston  is  said  to 
h  ive  sent  a  telegram  to  Washington, 
the  exact  wording  of  which  is  un- 
known, suggesting  thf  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  now  on  Mexican  soil. 

The  longing  of  the  militia  to  leave 
the  border  has  been  intensified  by  the 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions  which 
they  have  bad  to  face.  After  enduring 
a  hoi  summer  they  have  suffered  the 
rage  of  a  Texas  storm  which  flooded 
the  camping  ground  at  Brownsville 
and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  stores 
and  equipment.  The  storm  struck  the 
Tt  \as  eoast  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
Harlingen,  a  front  of  some  200  miles, 
and  then  swept  inland.  Ten  persons 
were  drowned  by  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  "Pilot  Boy"  off  Port  Aransas, 
and  crops  to  the  value  of  millions  of 
dollars  were  ruined  by  the  hurricane. 

The  Carranza  government  issued  a 
decree  on  August  17  providing  that  for- 
eigners intending  to  acquire  land  con- 


ions  for  Linus,  oil,  timber  ox  fish- 
eries must  renounce  .ill  their  treaty 
privileges  as  citizens  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion and  assume  th<     ame  obligations 

as  native  Mexicans.  This  step  is  part 
of  the  will-known  policy  of  the  de  facto 
government  to  Mexicanize  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 


Mr.   II  ughes  has  an  ad- 
vantage   over    his    rival 
for     the     presidency     in 
longer   tied   down   to  the 
Supreme   Court,   whereas 
Wilson    is   forced    to   spend    all   of 
time    at    Washington    while    there 


Progress  of 
the  Campaign 

that   he   is   no 
duties   of   the 
M  r. 
his 


u  pod 

l  UK  DESCENT  OF  MR.    HUGHES 
candidate  and  Bin    Hughee  visited  the  Leonard  Copper  (line  at  Butt*. 

Jlolli    .i|    them    worked    an    air    drill      hum    i,,i     Underground    and    had    a    beuu- 

iiiui  time 


are  so  many  difficult  public  questions 
that  demand  his  presence.  President 
Wilson's  active  part  in  the  Democratic 
campaign  will  probably  begin  with  the 
formal  notification  of  his  renomination 
for  the  presidency  which  will  take  place 
September  2  at  Long  Branch,  Ne-.v 
Jersey.  After  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  will  accept  invitations  to  speak 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  it 
is  announced  that  he  will  make  no 
formal  tour.  In  the  meantime  the  man- 
agers of  the  Democratic  campaign  are 
kept  very  busy  in  Mr.  Wilson's  behalf 
answering    charges     brought     by     Mr. 

Hughes  against 
the  record  of 
the  administra- 
tion, particular- 
ly in  regard  to 
alleged  spoils- 
manship  in  the 
matter  of  ap- 
pointments to 
the  Federal  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Hughes 
has  been  very 
active  during 
the  week  in 
stumping  the 
states  of  the 
Pacific  coast, 
and  everywhere 
his  personality 
seems  to  have 
made  a  very 
favorable  im- 
pression. His 
speeches  are,  in 
part,  attacks 
upon  the  record 
of  the  present 
administration 
as  weak  and 
erratic  in  di- 
plomacy and 
shortsighted  in 
domestic  poli- 
tics, and  in  part 
a  plea  for  more 
efficient  admin- 
istration, a  re- 
turn to  a  really 
protective  tariff 
and  a  wise  reg- 
ulation of  in- 
dustry upon  a 
national  scale. 
P  e  r  h  a  p  s  his 
most  interesting 
statement  of 

opinion   was  his 

emphatic      dec- 


laration at  Tacoma  In  favor  of  set- 
ting all  International  controversies  by 
judicial  means.  He  said  in  part: 

l  desire  to  have  this  nation  have  a  pari 
in  tin'  international  organization  of  peace. 
We  wani    frequent   conferences  among  the 

nations    to    establish    conditions,     to    estah 

lish    principles    of    International    law,    to 

make    new     rules    in    new    conditions,    to  <'ii 

large  1 1 1  *  -  area  of  international  agreement. 
We  desire  a  world  court   by  which  contro 
vcrsics  susceptible  of  judicial  determination 
1 1 1 :  i  \    be  determined. 

We  desire  to  take  our  part  in  tile  great 
world-function  id'  securing  world-peace  by 

having  matters  submitted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  councils  of  conciliation,  to  courts, 
tor  the  purpose  of  judicial  determination. 

In  California,  Mr.  Hughes  had  tho 
misfortune  to  arrive  in  the  midst  of  a 
bitter  factional  fight  between  the  regu- 
lar Republicans,  who  supported  Mr. 
Taft  for  president  in  1912,  and  the 
Progressives,  who  left  the  Republican 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Hiram  Johnson  in  1912  and  returned  to 
it  with  him  this  year.  The  ex-Progres- 
sives complain  that  the  regulars  are 
monopolizing  all  the  nominations  and 
declare  that  there  will  be  a  third  state 
ticket  in  the  field  this  fall  unless  a 
more  generous  attitude  is  adopted  by 
the  Republican  leaders.  Mr.  Hughes 
thought  to  satisfy  both  factions  by  de- 
claring his  neutrality  in  the  local  fight, 
but  this  disappointed  the  followers  of 
Governor  Johnson,  who  hoped  that  he 
would  publicly  endorse  their  claims. 

Wilson  Vetoes      p"*idft      Wilson 

.  _,...  startled      Congress 

Army  Bdl  and   the    country    on 

August  18  by  vetoing  the  army  appro- 
priation bill,  which  had  been  the  chief 
item  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
administration.  The  measure  will  be 
immediately  reintroduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  forced 
thru  the  House  and  the  Senate  with 
the  least  possible  delay  in  a  form 
which  the  President  can  approve.  The 
President's  objection  was  not  to  the 
substance  of  the  bill,  which  he  appears 
to  regard  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  adequate  preparedness, 
but  to  a  "rider"  slipped  into  the  meas- 
ure by  Representative  Hay,  chairman 
of  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  exempted  army  officers 
on  the  retired  list  from  army  discipline 
and  liability  to  trial  by  court  martial. 
This  provision  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  military  authorities  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  destructive  o(  all  dis- 
cipline, since  the  retired  officers  to 
whom  exemption  was  extended  are 
liable  to  service  In  time  of  war.  The 
\eto  message   declares    in   part: 

The  purpose  of  the  articles  of  war  in 
times  of  peace  is  to  bring  about  a  uiu 
formity  in  the  application  of  inilitar\  dis 
cipline  which  will  make  the  entire  organ] 
Ration  coherent  mul  effective  ami  to  en 
gender  a  spirit  oi  cooperation  and  proper 
subordination    to   authority    which    will   in 

time  of  w  ar  iiislantU  make  the  entire  amis 
a  unit  in  its  purpose  o\  self  sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  duty  in  the  national  defense 
These  purposes  cannot  he  accomplished  it 
the   retired   officers,   still    a    part    of   the   mill 

tar.v  establishment,  still  relied  upon  to  | 

form    important    duties,    are   excluded,    u 

retirement,  from  the  wholesome  and  unlfj 
[tig    effect    of    this   subjection    to    a    common 
discipline 
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While  the  army  appropriation  bill  is 
being  made  over  to  satisfy  the  Presi- 
dent, the  naval  appropriation  bill,  call- 
ing for  an  expenditure  of  over  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  million  dollars, 
has  been  made  ready  for  his  signature. 
The  House  of  Representatives  accepted 
the  conference  report  without  a  roll- 
call  on  August  18.  The  real  test  vote 
came  on  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
shipbuilding  program,  which  provide 
for  a  total  of  157  new  ships  of  all 
classes,  including  four  dreadnaughts 
and  four  battle  cruisers.  On  August  15 
the  shipbuilding  provisions  of  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  283  to  51.  The  fifty-one 
little  navy  men  included  thirty-five 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  fif- 
teen Republicans  and  the  single  Social- 
ist in  the  House,  Representative  Lon- 
don of  New  York.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  vote  is  curious  and 
significant.  With  the  exception  of  Lon- 
don of  New  York,  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  seven  other  Representatives 
from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  all 
of  the  fifty-one  who  stood  out  against 
the  naval  increase  came  from  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  or  south  of 
the  Ohio. 

Besides  bringing  the 
Busy  Congress  army  and  navy  appro- 
priation bills  to  their 
final  passage  and  investigating  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  purchase  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies,  Congress  is 
considering  many  other  measures  that 
form  a  part  of  this  year's  legislative 
program.  On  August  18,  the  House  of 
Representatives  agreed  to  the  child 
labor  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  left 
the  Senate.  As  it  originally  passed  the 
House  the  measure  forbade  the  inter- 
state transportation  only  of  those  goods 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  child 
labor  had  been  actually  employed;  as 
amended  in  the  Senate,  it  prohibits 
shipment  from  state  to  state  of  any 
products  whatever  from  an  establish- 
ment which  does  not  conform  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  new  bill.  The  measure, 
which  became*  effective  one  year  after 
it  receives  the  approval  of  the  Pre  i 
dent,  bars  absolutely  the  products  of 
any  mine  or  quarry  employing  children 
un'!<  and  the  product-;  of  any 

mill,  cannery,  workshop  or  factory  em- 
ploying children  Slider  fourteen  or  em- 
ploying   children     under    sixteen     mi 
than   eight  hours  a  day  or  six   day     a 
night. 

On  August  16,  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  extending  greater  self-government 
to  the  Philippines  by  a  vote  of  87  to  22. 
The  vote  was  a  strictly  party  one,  no 
Republicans  supporting  the  measure 
The  Clarke  amendment,  which  i\<-A'ur,- 
<d  a  definite.  (\:i\,-  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  islands,  has  been  aban 
doned,  but  the  preamble  still 

American  control  of  the  J'hilippn 

will  end  whenever  a  "  itable  government 

ed"  and  the  Repub- 

m  opposition  centered  Its  attacl    on 

of  the  preamble   rather 

',  on   tl  of  the 

hill.   My  the  Philip)  II  both  hou  < 
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WAVING  A  GREETING  TO   PARALYSIS  BABIES 
Mothers   and  fathers  and  brothers   and  sisters   of  the  patients  of  the  poliomyelitis   patients   in   the 
City  Hospital,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  are  allowed  to  stand  on  the  lawn  and  wave  to  the  sick  young- 
sters— but  sometimes  somebody's  youngster  is   not  at  the  window 


of  the  Philippine  legislature  will  be 
elected  by  popular  vote  and  the  size  of 
the  electorate  is  increased. 

The  government  shipping  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  two  days  later,  was 
also  carried  by  a  strict  party  vote  of 
38  to  21.  The  bill  creates  a  shipping 
board  of  five  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  president.  This  board  is  au- 
thorized to  build,  purchase  or  charter 
vessels  for  use  in  ocean  commerce,  and 
to  organize  one  or  more  corporations 
with  a  capital  stock  not  exceeding  $50,- 
000,000,  of  which  stock  the  government 
would  hold  the  majority,  to  operate 
merchant  vessels.  The  expenses  in  which 
the  shipping  bill  will  involve  the  govern- 
ment are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  issue 
of  Panama  Canal  bonds.  On  August  19, 
the  Senate  passed  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation bill  for  federal  employes, 
granting  a  relief  of  two-thirds  of  regu- 
lar wages  thruout  disability,  medical  at- 
tendance, and  benefit  to  dependents  in 
of  death. 

The  Battle  of     ?"     another     Pa*e     of 
,       _,  this     issue     We     give     a 

the  oomme         ,     .    ,  ,       , 

sketch  map  and  de- 
scription of  the  battlefield  which  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Allies  for  the  cru- 
cial trial  of  strength.  If  was  there  (  x- 
plained  that  the  next,  step  to  be  taken 
hy  the  British  would  be  the  straighten- 
ing of  their  line  at  the  angles  occupied 
the  villages  of  Thiep1  a]  on  the  north 
and  Guillemont  on  the  east,  To  these 
points  the  Germans  have  held  tena- 
ciously, but  during  the  week  the  Brit- 
ish have  made  progress  toward  taking 
them.  A  push  north  of  Pozieres  put 
th<  m  in  possession  of  b  high  ridge  be- 
en   Pozieres   and    Thiepval,    which 

will   enable   them    now   to  Shell   Thiepval 

from  ttie  east  as  well  b  from  the  west. 
The    "  '  on    why    Thiepval    was    not 


taken  weeks  ago  with  the  other  vil- 
lages round  about  was  because  it  was 
protected  on  the  south  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  entrenchments  known  as  tho 
Leipzig  Redoubt.  The  British  have 
taken  some  of  these  trenches  and  their 
new  advance  brings  on  three  sides 
of  it. 

North  of  Martinpuich,  on  the  road 
to  Bapaume,  there  are  a  beet  sugar  re- 
finery, an  old  stone  mill  and  a  brick- 
yard, of  no  great  value  in  themselves, 
yet  several  thousand  men  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  possession  and 
probably  many  thousand  more  will  be 
sacrificed  for  the  same  object  during 
the  next  few  days. 

The  German  reaction  to  the  British 
advance  in  this  sector  was  unusually 
slow  in  coming  and  when  it  came  it 
was  ineffective.  Six  times  the  German 
infantry  charged  the  new  British  line 
north  of  Pozieres,  but  without  making 
a  break  in  it. 

On  the  18th  the  French  and  British 
combined  in  a  drive  ^toward  the  east 
on  both  side  of  Ilardecourt,  the  point 
where  the  two  forces  join.  The  gains 
were  from  200  to  000  yards,  bringing 
the  British  to  Guillemont  and  the 
French  to  Mauri  pas.  These  villages  lie 
respectively   to   the   north   and   south   of 

Combles,  ihe  most  important  town  be- 
tween Peronne  and  Bapaume.  Each  ad- 
vance in  this  direction  brings  the 
French    nearer    to    Peronne,    <>n    the 

north,    from    which    side    it   may    be    at 
tacked    without   the-    necessity    of   cm:: 
ing  the  Somme   River,  which  runs  cast 
of  It. 

The    French   counter  attack    In    I  h 
V'  rdun  region  Is  making  progress.  The 
village  of   Fleury,  <>n   the  hill   next  to 
Verdun,  which  He   Germans  took  somi 
time  ago,  has  now  been  completely  r< 
taken  by  the  Fr<  nch. 
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CLOSING  IN  ON  LEMBERG 
The  dotted  line  marks  the  Russian  front,  and  beyond  that  General  Brusiloff  has  turned  the  Aus- 
trian line  on  the  Dniester  above  Stanislau.  By  crossing  the  Stokhod  on  the  north  and  the  Zlota 
Lipa  on  the  south,  the  Russians  have  broken  thru  the  river  barriers  protecting  Kovel  and  Lemberg. 
The  capture  of  Jablonitza  Pass  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  gives  them  access  to  Hungary.  The 
solid    line    represents    the    Russian    front    before   starting    their    great    offensive    the    first    of    June 


The  First  Battle    history  repeats  itself, 
,      T       ,  but  rarely  at  such  a 

forLemberg       ghort    interval    ag    ^ 

the  present  case.  Two  years  ago  on 
August  17  the  Russians  crost  the 
Galician  border  to  take  Lemberg  and 
the  Austrians  fell  back  upon  the  same 
line  of  defense  they  now  occupy,  along 
the  Zlota  Lipa  River,  forty  miles  east 
of  the  city.  The  same  men  are  now  in 
command  of  the  Russian  forces  as  were 
in  1914;  Alexis  Brusiloff  and  Nikolas 
Ruzsky.  General  Ruzsky  led  the  Russian 
right,  coming  down  the  railroad  from 
Brody.  General  Brusiloff  led  the  left, 
coming  up  the  Dniester  River.  Von 
Ruzsky  has  charge  of  the  Riga  Bector, 
while  Brusiloff  has  command  in  the 
th. 
The  position  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trlans,    then    and    now,    is    naturally    a 

strong  one.  It  runs  eight  miles  thru  ■ 


region  of  broken  volcanic  hills.  Its  right 
or  southern  end  is  protected  by  the 
Dniester  River,  its  left  or  northern  end 
is  protected  by  the  Bug  River.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to  pierce  such  a  position 
by  a  frontal  attack,  so  Brusiloff  is  trying 
the  same  scheme  that  proved  so  success- 
ful before,  that  is,  to  cross  the  Zlota 
Lipa  River  near  where  it  empties  into 
the  Dniester  and  roll  up  the  Austrian 
right.  In  1914  this  maneuver  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  brilliant  young  Bul- 
garian  general,  Radko  Dmitrieff,  bul  he 
seems  to  have  retired  from  active  serv- 
ice in  the  Russian  army  since  his  coun- 
l  rv  took  the  German  side. 

Brusiloff's  army  effected  a  crossing 
of  the  Zlota   Lipa  on    August  26,  and 

his     Cossacks,     under     Dmitrieff,     ma.le 

such  a  quick  march  northward  thai  the 
Austrians  were  taken  on  the  Rank  and 
thrown    Into   confusion.    Their    retreat 


was  so  hasty  and  disorderly  that  the 
Russians     took     64,000     prisoners    and 

trainloads   of  supplies.    Lemberg   was 

left  undefended  and  a  few  days  later 
the  Russians  entered  the  capital  in 
triumph. 

The  question  now  is,  how  far  will 
history  repeat  itself?  Will  the  Aus- 
t'ians  be  able'  to  hold  the  line  in  front 
of  Lemberg  any  better  than  before? 
The  odds  against  them  are  probably 
greater  than  ever.  Both  sides,  it  may 
be  assumed,  have  profited  equally  by 
the  experience  gained  in  the  two  years 
of  warfare.  How  they  stand  in  the 
matter  of  munitions  it  is  impossible  to 
surmise. 

General  von  Auffenberg,  who  as  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  army  was 
held  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
defeat  before  Lemberg,  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  redoubtable  von  Hin- 
denburg,  who  has  gone  in  person  to 
Kovel  to  check  the  Russian  advance. 
The  line  before  Lemberg  has  been  stif- 
fened by  the  accession  of  as  many 
German  troops  as  can  be  spared  from 
other  parts  of  the  Russian  line  or  from 
the  French  front.  The  Kaiser  himself 
has  visited  Kovel  to  inspire  his  troops 
by  his  presence.  So  it  is  evident  that 
every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  humiliating  rout  of 
two  years  ago. 

Russian  Advance     Thf.    c  a  P  l  *  ^^ 

,       ,  Gahcia  is  defended 

on  Lemberg         from    attack    from 

the  southeast  by  three  moats,  the 
Sereth,  the  Strypa  and  the  Zlota  Lipa 
rivers.  These  run  southward  to  the 
Dniester  River  in  parallel  and  about 
twenty  miles  apart.  The  Austrians  as 
they  fell  back  have  tried  to  make  a 
stand  at  each  of  these  moat  rivers  in 
succession,  but  one  by  one  the  Russians 
have  crost  them.  The  Austrians  held 
on  to  the  Strypa  to  the  last  moment 
and  then  had  to  retreat  so  rapidly  that 
they  had  not  time  securely  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  Zlota  Lipa  River. 
They  still  hold  the  western  bank  of 
this  river  for  most  of  its  length,  but 
lower  down,  near  where  it  runs  into 
the  Dniester,  the  Russians  have  gained 
a  footing  on  the  right  bank.  What  is 
still  more  threatening-,  they  are  work- 
ing their  way  north  from  Stanislau  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Dniester  River. 
This  brings  them  within  a  few  miles 
of  Halicz,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dniester, 
and  if  this  town  is  taken  the  Russians 
will  have  a  chance  to  advance  up  the 
railroad  to  Lemberg.  As  explained  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  this  was 
the  way  Lemberg  was  taken  two 
years  ago. 

Besides  this  attempt  of  RrusilofTs  to 
turn  the  right  tiank  o(  the  Austrian 
position,  General  Sakharoff  Is  still 
tacking  the  center  Of  the  line  and  has 
made  another  advance  along  the  rail 
road  leading  from  Rrody  toward  I. em- 
he  rg. 

Another  Russian  army  is  following 
Up   the  railroad   that   leads   from   -Stains 

lau  south   thru   the   Carpathians   lata 

Hungary.    This    railroad    finds    11      • 
thru    the    mountains    l>\    Jahlomt 

lonh  1 1     Pa         w  hi*  h    the    Russian* 
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have  just  occupied.  They  now  have  a 
chance  to  invade  Hungary  from  two 
sides,  since  they  already  have  posses- 
sion of  the  Bukovina  on  the  east.  But 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  serious  at- 
tempt at  an  invasion  of  Hungary  thru 
the  Carpathians  will  be  undertaken  so 
late  in  the  season. 

What  a  serious  blow  has  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  Austrians  by  General 
Brusiloff's  offensive  is  shown  by  his 
report  that  from  the  time  when  the 
Russian  mqvement  was  started  on 
June  4  up  to  August  16  the  four 
armies  under  his  command  have  taken 
prisoner  7955  officers  and  358,153  men. 
The  munitions  captured  include  451 
guns,  1396  machine  guns  and  363 
mine  and  bomb  throwers.  The  Austrian 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  we  may 
assume  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
number  taken  prisoner.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Germans  say  that  the  Rus- 
sian losses  are  frightful,  and  in  proof 
of  this  they  instance  the  282nd  In- 
fantry Regiment  as  losing  7000  men 
since  June. 

Tt,^  r«— ~  Now     that     the     Italians 

Ine  Carso  ,  ,   ,  „.. 

r  .  have      taken      Gorz  —  or 

campaign  Gorizia)  as  we  should  be_ 

gin  to  call  it — they  enter  a  new  region, 
one  famous  in  geology,  the  Karst  or 
Carso.  This  is  a  high  limestone  pla- 
teau, bare  rock,  curiously  carved  and 
contorted,  such  as  one  sees  among  the 
foothills  of  our  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
falling  rain  runs  off  it  like  a  roof,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  caught  in  the  cuplike 
depressions.  In  the  bottom  of  some  of 
these  pseudo-craters  soil  has  gathered 
in  the  course  of  ages,  and  here  may 
be  found  grass,  or  even  trees,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  Carso  is  devoid  of 
vegetation.  In  ancient  times  this  re- 
gion was  well  wooded  and  now  it  has 
become  the  classic  example  of  the  evils 
of  deforestration. 

The  Carso  begins  just  beyond  Go- 
rizia  and  extends  down  behind  Triest 
and  on  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  thus  forming  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  western  shore  about 
Venice,  which  is  low  and  sandy.  The 
Italian  armies  on  their  way  to  Triest 
will  have  to  pass  over  this  barren  pla- 
a  unless  they  follow  the  railroad 
that  hut's  the  shore.  At  any  rate,  the 
Italians  will  have  to  occupy  the  Carso, 
since  it  dominates  the  shore,  and  it 
probably  will  not  be  an  easy  job  to 
drive  the  Austrians  from  their  rocky 
fastnesses. 

'1  that,  the  Germans  have 

■.r  the  defense  of  Trie 

1'    I      hardly    likely   that    the    Germans 
hav  to   spare   for   Triest, 

hou  great    its    extremity,    so    this 

probably     means     that,     German      en- 
gine- r-  hi  n  sent  th<  re,  a  i  they 
o  Gallipoll  to  take  charge  of  the 

rk  of  fortifying  the  city  for  the  an- 

]  I      is     more 

than    I  BlileS    from    Corizia    end 

il  the  Italia  Tolmino  and  se- 

lon  on  the  Cai  o 

•o  protect  their  left,  flanl    they  Hill  not, 

much     n  the  '-oast, 

■  o  they  may  have  th<     upporl  of 

m  i    t<,    ha  /'     i  )•• 


freedom  of  the  Adriatic,  while  the 
Austrian  fleet  keeps  to  the  shelter  of 
Pola.  The  week  has  been  spent  in  skir- 
mishing among  the  hills  on  the  edge 
of  the  Carso  plateau  southeast  of  Go- 
rizia. 

T1l.  i\/r.,„,„,i„„:.,„  The      French      and 

Ine  Macedonian  t,  ...  .    „  ... 

_  British  forces  which 

Campaign  have     spent     the 

winter  and  spring  quietly  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Salonica  are  now  showing  signs 
of  movement  and  it  is  possible  that  an 
invasion  of  Serbia  or  Bulgaria  is  about 
to  begin.  Toward  which  frontier  the 
attack  will  be  directed  is  uncertain, 
because  the  Greek  villages  which  the 
French  are  reported  to  have  taken  lie 
about  Lake  Doiran,  in  the  corner 
where  the  Serbian,  Bulgarian  and 
Greek  boundaries  join.  This  corner  it 
would  be  necessary  to  clear  in  any 
case  before  an  advance  was  under- 
taken. The  Allied  troops  about  Salonica 
are  supposed  to  number  more  than 
500,000,  including  the  Serbian  army 
which  escaped  thru  Albania  and  was  re- 
organized on  the  island  of  Corfu.  The 
Bulgars  confronting  them  probably  do 
not  number  half  so  many,  and  most  of 
the  Austrian  and  German  troops  which 
aided  them  in  the  conquest  of  Serbia 
have  doubtless  been  withdrawn  by  this 
time  to  meet  the  Allied  attack  on  the 
Somme  or  the  Stokhod. 

But  the  natural  defenses  of  the  Bul- 
garian and  Serbian  frontiers  are  so 
strong  that  the  Bulgars  may  well  be 
able  to  hold  off  a 
superior  force. 
The  only  practi- 
cable entrance 
to  Serbia  is  up 
the  Vardar  Val- 
ley, a  narrow  de- 
file between  steep 
mountains.  Bul- 
garia is  still  bet- 
ter protected  by 
the  Belashitza 
Mountains, 
which  form  a 
continuous  range 
over  3700  feet 
high.  The  only 
opening  in  this 
almost  impassa- 
ble barrier  is  the 
Rupel  Defile,  thru 
which  the  Struma 
River  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea. 
But  the  Bulgars 
have  taken  pos- 
session of  this 
with  (he 
tacit  consent  of 
King  Constan- 
tine,  so  they  a i  < 

in     a     po   ifion     to 

'  <■  Mm-  right 
flank  of  the  Al- 
lied      army    if     it 

its      to      move 

northward      into 

t.li''      inferior      of 
M    a    S    e  d  ,,  ,,  i  a. 

Tlw  BOW  1 1 

polled         (,,        (p:,     , 

•  n    the   "ir. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  1/f — Chinese  and  Japanese 
soldiers  dash  in  Manchuria  over  the 
arrest  of  a  Japanese  pedler.  Rus- 
sians occupy  Jablonitza  Pass  in  the 

Carpathians. 

August  15 — Italian  dreadnought  "Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci"  reported  blown  up 
in  the  harbor  of  Taranto  with  loss 
of  300  lives. 

August  16 — French  take  Greek  towns 
about  Lake  Doiran,  north  of 
Salonica.  Russians  advance  up  the 
Dniester  on  both  banks. 

August  17 — Portuguese  army  mobil- 
ized ready  to  join  Allies.  Belgians 
occupy  eastern  side  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika,   German   East  Africa. 

August  18 — French  take  Maurepas 
and  British  enter  Guillemont,  north 
of  Somme. 

August  19 — British  advance  in  Four- 
eaux  Wood,  Somme  field.  French 
take  Fleury,  Verdun  field. 

August  20 — British  light  cruisers 
"Nottingham"  and  "Falmouth" 
sunk  by  German  submarines  in 
North  Sea.  Bulgars  cross  Mesta 
River  toward  Greece. 


sive  on  the  east  by  crossing  the  Mesta 
in  the  direction  of  the  port  of  Kavala. 

All  of  the  Allied  troops  at  Salonica 
are  under  the  command  of  the  French 
General  Sarrail,  formerly  commandant 
of  Verdun,  but  it  appears  that  French, 
English  and  Serbs  have  each  a  separate 
section  of  the  front,  and  that  an  Italian 
force  has  joined  them. 


I'mil     I  It  ,„/;, 

READY  FOR  a  BALKAN  THRUST 

Blnborat<    fortification!  hava  baan  eonitruoUd  about   Balonioa  and  to  thi 

h  tiv  tha  Aih.     |n  ,,,.,,;, iMI   .  ,,|   i|,,    ,,,,,,       ,rilll|, 

Mo        ■'    tha  Tautonlc   allii       i  ><i     I      i   tui I   I  ir>  Itei    hald 

now   1  iv   a   colonial 


ARKANSAS:    The  cultivation 

,,i  rice  iu  be<  oniing  one  "i  i  lie 
moat  important  industries  of 
ilu>  itate,  t  mil  a  ii'H  \  fin  a 
.in  externum <•  area  Ij  ing 
north  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
east  of  the  Ozark  lulls  and  wesl 
of  Crowley's  Ridge  was  sup 
posed  i"  be  useless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  but  experiments 
in  rice  culture  have  mel  with 
such  Buccess  thai  its  popula- 
tion has  been  greatly  augment- 
ed and  n-  wealth  increased. 
The  industrj  now  covers  more 
than  100,000  acres  U  small 
fraction  of  the  area  adapted  to 
rice  growing)  and  yields  a  crop 
of  oearly  four  million  bushels 
annually. 

CALIFORNIA:  In  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  le;,'is- 
lature  the  State  Department  of 
Engineering  has  gathered  a 
large  amount  of  data  concern- 
ing the  practicability  of  con- 
structing canals  to  aid  com- 
merce in  California.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  state  will  adopt  a 
policy  of  constructing  ship  ami 
barge  canals  to  interior  points. 
According  to  the  engineers,  one 
of  the  most  feasible  proposi- 
tions is  ii  ship  canal  from  Sac- 
ramento to  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles.  It  is  said  that  SO  per 
cent  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
raised  in  the  state  is  grown 
within  fifty  miles,  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  that  in  the  valley 
tributary  to  that  city  there  are 
3,000,000  acres  susceptible  of 
irrigation  and  intensive  culture, 
of  which  only  23,000  acres  are 
now  irrigated. 

COLORADO:  As  a  means  of 
giving  an  impetus  to  music  in 
this  state,  a  contest  was  recent- 
ly held  in  Denver  to  find  the 
best  two  voices,  male  and  fe- 
male, in  Colorado.  Nearly  .~>(>0 
singers  competed.  The  voices  of 
the  two  winners  are  to  be  re- 
corded by  a  talking  machine 
company,  and  from  the  sale  of 
these  records  a  fund  is  to  be 
created  for  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  worthy  young  singers 
of  the  state.  The  contest  at- 
tracted wide  attention ;  and, 
since  it  is  to  be  continued  as  an 
annual  affair,  with  elimination 
trials  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
it  is  expected  that  interest  in 
it  will  be  sustained. 

DELAWARE:  Local  option  is 
not    z'i\  ins    the   satisfaction     in 

Delaware  that  was  expected  of 
it.  Of  the  three  counties  in  the 
state.  Kent  and  Sussex  are 
"dry."  while  New  Castle  is 
"wet."  Kent  and  Sussex  say 
that  the  authorities  of  New 
Castle  make  no  effort  to  re- 
strict the  shipment  of  liquors 
into  their  territory;  and  they 
threaten  that  unless  the  legis- 
lature enacts  a  stringent  meas- 
ure for  preventing  these  ship- 
ments they  will  make  a  deter- 
mined fight  for  statewide  prohi- 
bition. On  the  of  her  hand,  the 
New  Castle  authorities  say  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  "dry"  coun- 
ties to  protect  their  own  bor- 
ders. 

IDAHO:    A    theory    1ms    l n 

advanced    that    the    earthquake 

■hocks      recently       fell       in       tin- 

neighborhood  of   Boise  may   he 


to  an   acre   toot   ami  sixty-two 

and   one-half  pounds   to  a  cubic 

fool  of  water,  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  at 
hast  r. 1 1,000,000,000  pounds  of 
water  in  the  great  artificial 
hike  above   Boise. 


ILLINOIS:  As  a  result  of  sev- 
eral largely  attended  and  very 
enthusiastic    mass    meetings    a 

permanent  Public  School 

League  has  been  formed  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing invisible  government's  grip 
on  the  public  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  and  of 
the  state.  The  Woman's  City 
Club  and  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor  are  tak- 
ing the  lead.  The  claim  is  made 
that  under  recent  rulings  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion the  last  safeguard  of  the 
civil  service  has  been  broken 
down  and  the  merit  system  in 
the  selection  of  public  school 
teachers  set  aside  under  politi- 
cal,   racial    and    religious    pres- 


INDIANA:  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Judge  Henry  Neil,  of 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  an  energetic 
campaign  is  being  waged  thru- 
out  Indiana  on  behalf  of  legis- 
lation for  the  preservation  of 
homes  and  households  by  means 
of  mothers'  pensions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  meetings  at 
which  Judge  Neil  hits  pointed 
out  the  justice  and  good  policy 
of  pensioning  mothers  rather 
than  devoting  money  to  break- 
ing up  homes  and  building  up 
;in  institution-bred  citizenry,  it 
is  siiid  that  legislative  candi- 
dates in  many  districts  of  this 
state  are  being  put  on  record 
on  this  issue,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  next 
legislature  will  pass  a  pension 
bill. 

MAINE:  The  Cosmopolitan 
Club  of  Bath,  aided  by  School 
Superintendent  Flood  and  In- 
structor Corthell  of  the  manual 
training  department,  has  solved 
the  question  of  interesting 
school  boys  in  the  preservation 
instead  of  the  destruction  of 
birds.  Early  in  May  the  club 
organized  a  contest  in  the 
building  of  bird  houses,  open  to 
boys  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  A  number  of  val- 
uable prizes  have  now  been 
awarded  to  the  best  of  the 
young  builders,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  interest  of  the  boys 
of  the  town  is  so  great  that  it 
would  go  hard  with  anybody 
whom  they  caught  killing  the 
birds. 

MARYLAND:        The      Work- 
men's     (  'oinpensation       Act       of 
this   state    provides   that   all  em- 
ployers    subject     to    its     pi . >\  i 
Blons  shall   carry    insurance,    the 

purpose    being    to    assure    paj 

ments  to  injured  employees. 
They    may    carry    this   in    any    of 

the  approved  Insurance  com 
panics  or  In  the  State  Accident 
Fund,     which     is     virtual!]      i 


slate   Insurance  enterprise.    Fig 

lues  recently  given  out  by  the 
State  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission show  that  the  state 
fund  has  1189  employer  policy 
holders.  This  is  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  employers  carrying 
insurance,  tho  twenty-eight  in- 
surance companies  figure  as 
competitors  of  the  state  insti- 
tution. 

MASSACHUSETTS:    It    may 

not    be   a   complete    refutation   of 

the    theory    that    large    bodies 

move    slowly,    but    it    has    taken 

the  United  States  Government 
fifty-five  years  to  consider  re- 
imbursing .Massachusetts  for 
money   advanced   by   that    state 

to  equip  troops  and  strengthen 
fortifications  in  1861.  The 
house  committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  actually  made  a  re- 
port recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  :i  re- 
port by  that  court  to  Con- 
gress. 

NEW    JERSEY:    A   new    law 

which  went  into  effect  in  this 
state  July  1  provides  that  arti- 
cles of  food  which  have  been 
held  in  cold  storage  for  thirty 
days  or  more  shall  be  conspic- 
uously placarded  and  not  ad- 
vertised or  represented  as 
fresh.  The  law  also  requires 
cold  storage  plants  to  be  li- 
censed by  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  to  which  they  shall 
report  monthly,  instead  of  quar- 
terly as  heretofore,  and  simpli- 
fies some  of  the  complicated 
conditions  which  in  the  past 
have  made  prosecutions  diffi- 
cult. 

NEW  MEXICO:  Farmers 
thruout  this  state  are  making 
a  determined  tight  on  grasshop- 
pers, which  have  appeared  in 
large  numbers  this  year.  The 
State  College.  thru  county 
agents,  is  giving  aid  by  means 
of  poisoned  bait  and  hopperdoz- 
Bers.  There  are  two  types  of 
hopperdozzer  mat  bines,  one 
requiring  crude  oil,  kerosene 
or  distillate,  and  costing  from 
.$1  to  $li  a  day  for  operation ; 
the  other,  called  the  dry  hop- 
perdozzer, is  a  trapping  device 
with  no  operating  expense.  In 
actual  field  test  last  year  one 
dry  machine  captured  twenty 
bushels  of  grasshoppers  in 
three    hours. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  The  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association  ap- 
pointed to  consider  revision  of 
the  stiite  penal  laws  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  county  jails  as  places  of  con- 
finement for  convicted  prison- 
ers,   it    recommends    in    their 

Stead  the  establishment  of  six 
industrial  farms  in  appropriate 
sections    of      the      state,      where 

county  misdemeanants    can    be 

provided  with  employment  and 
compensation   on    the    principle 

about    to   he    put    in    force   in    the 

penitentiaries  sud  reforma- 
tories under  the  Prison  Labor 
Commission  created  by  the  last 
legislature, 

RHODE   ISLAND:    Blxtj    per 

Cent  of  the  milk  used  in  this 
stale    coiiies     from     Connecticut 


Since  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  need  this  milk  and  their 
stiite        authorities        have        mi 

power  to  prevent  its  adultera- 
tion   before    it    crosses    the    line, 

appeal    was    recently    made    to 

the  United  States  authorities 
for  ii  rigid  inspection.  This  has 
just    been   made,   with  the   result 

that,  tho  no  watered  milk  was 

found,    analyses    showed    a    bac 
teriiil  count    so   high   as   to   form 

a  menace  to  public  health.  An 

effort   is  now   being  made   to  co 
ordinate  the  work  of  the  Rhode 
Island   and   Federal   authorities 

to  the  end  that  dishonest  deal- 
ers in  Connecticut  shall  learn 
that    it    is    cheaper    to    provide 

clean    milk    than    to    pay    the 

price  of  prosecutions. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  The  re- 
cent pageant  of  Yankton,  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  and  most 
significant  dramatic  entertain- 
ment ever  given  in  this  state, 
was  organized  by  Joseph  Mills 
Hanson.  There  were  three  epi- 
sodes. The  first,  in  verse,  dealt 
with  the  dances,  tribal  rites, 
etc.,  of  the  Yankton  Indians, 
with  accompanying  music 
evolved  from  Sioux  themes. 
The  second  episode  pictured 
the  arrival  of  Pierre  Durion, 
the  first  white  resilient  of  Da- 
kota, in  1780;  the  council  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  with  the 
Y'anktons,  the  establishment  of 
the  first  trading  post,  the  pur- 
chase treaty  with  the  Indians 
and  their  departure  for  the 
farther  West.  The  last  episode 
covered  the  salient  features  of 
local  history  since  territorial 
government  was  established  in 
1861.  Mr.  Hanson  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  praise  for  his 
careful  research  and  his  skilful 
work. 

VIRGINIA:  Under  the  new 
ouster  law  which  recently  went 
into  effect  in  this  stiite  public 
officials  of  trust  may  be  re- 
moved for  failure  to  enforce 
any  Statute.  Police  officials  are 
therefore  trying  to  enforce 
some  almost  forgotten  statutes. 
One  of  these  forbids  work  at  any 
trade  or  calling  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  makes  it  unlawful  to 
perform  any  labor  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  that  day. 
As  a  result  hundreds  of  sur- 
prizing arrests  are  being  made. 
Among  the  most  striking  ar- 
raignments are  those  of  a 
church  organist,  a  florist  who 
delivered  tlowers  for  the  dec- 
oration (if  a  fashionable  church, 
a  man  who  washed  his  auto- 
mobile, another  who  supplied 
ii   motorist   with   gasoline,   and 

the  manager  of  a  Turkish  bath. 
In  deciding  what  constitutes 
necessary    labor   the   courts   [q 

different  parts  of  the  stiite  dis- 
agree. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  The  \\>st 
Virginia  Board  of  Trade  has  un- 
dertaken  the  task  of  raising   •< 

fund    thru    popular   .subscription 
in    this    state    for    perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  Luc  ll 
Qassaway   l>a\is  iu  a  pract 

w  i\  .    The    fund,     which     is 

ever  to  bear  Mr  Davis'  name, 
is   to  be  devoted   to   making   * 

complete     sui\e\      of     the     Rt 
the    interest    (,i    |>c    uM',l    \e.ir    tn 

lii   keepiug   the  tturvej    up 

to  «l  He. 


THE  WAGE-EARNER'S  INNINGS 

BY   FREDERIC  C.   HOWE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


A  REMARKABLE,  almost  revo- 
lutionary, change  is  taking 
place  in  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  as  a  result  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  expanding  prosperity  with 
the  stoppage  of  immigration.  For  the 
first  time  in  years  there  is  a  short- 
age, in  some  lines  a  famine,  of  labor. 
And  there  is  practically  no  immigra- 
tion to  relieve  the  situation.  For  the 
four  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
war  the  average  annual  immigration 
into  the  country  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,200,000.  About  three- 
fourths  of  this  came  from  southern 
and  central  Europe.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  unskilled  labor,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  it  went  directly  to  the 
cities  and  mining  districts  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  a  result  of  immigration  during 
the  past  twenty  years  over  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  in- 
dustrial cities  in  this  region  is  either 
foreign  born  or  immediately  descend- 
ed from  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

The  war  has  almost  stopped  immi- 
gration. For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  the  total  immigration 
amounted  to  but  326,700.  The  outflow 
during  the  year  was  204,074.  The  net 
addition  to  the  population  was  but 
122,626.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  the  total  immigration  was 
even  smaller  than  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  During  this  period  298,826 
immigrant  aliens  were  admitted  to 
the  country,  while  the  outflow  of  emi- 
grant aliens  was  129,765.  For  the 
last  two  years  immigration  has  been 
at  a  standstill.  For  the  first  time  in 
a  generation  the  inflow  and  the  out- 
flow have  been  nearly  equal.  We  are 
no  longer  an  immigrant  country. 

THIS  stoppage  of  immigration 
coincided  with  a  rapid  expansion 
in  the  demand  for  labor.  The  two  mil- 
lion men  normally  out,  of  employment 
have  been  largely  absorbed.  In  the 
Bast  and  Middle  West  the  demand  i 


in  excess  of  the  supply.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  could  find  employment 
in  skilled  and  unskilled  work  if  they 
were  to  be  had.  The  effect  of  this 
change  in  the  relative  power  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  has  altered  the 
psychology  of  both.  An  employer  of 
thousands  of  men  in  Philadelphia 
recently  told  me  that  his  instructions 
were  to  keep  his  men  at  almost  any 
price.  Committees  of  business  men 
have  called  at  Ellis  Island  in  real  con- 
cern over  present  and  future  condi- 
tions. In  one  Western  city  a  commit- 
tee of  employers  has  been  formed  to 
canvass  the  country  for  men,  just  as 
in  ordinary  times  they  canvass  the 
country  for  orders. 

WAGES  have  risen  and  continue 
to  rise  rapidly.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  East  and  Central  West  un- 
skilled labor  is  receiving  from  $2.25 
to  $3  a  day,  where  a  year  ago  it  was 
receiving  but  from  $1.60  to  $1.75.  In 
the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  wages 
of  unskilled  labor  in  December,  1915, 
were  less  than  $2  a  day.  Two  ten  per 
cent  increases  have  been  made  in 
four  months  and  wages  are  now  $2.43 
for  a  ten-hour  day.  The  men .  have 
since  demanded  an  eight-hour  day 
with  the  same  pay.  Skilled  men  are 
being  paid  premiums  that  would  have 
been  scouted  as  impossible  two  years 
ago. 

There  is  a  famine  in  servants.  The 
men  are  well  employed,  and  servant 
girls  are  marrying,  staying  at  home, 
or  finding  positions  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories. Hours  of  labor  are  being 
shortened  to  eight  hours,  and  men 
familiar  with  the  labor  would  assert 
that  the  eight-hour  day  will  be  nearly 
universal  in  five  years'  time  if  pres- 
ent conditions  continue.  Successful 
strikes  are  the  order  of  the  day;  but 
far  more  frequent  are  the  quiet  set- 
tlements that  are  made  to  prevent  a 
strike.  Capital  is  reaping  a  harvest, 


and  the  employer  can  afford  the  in- 
crease that  is  being  made;  while  in 
addition  he  knows  that  if  his  plant 
shuts  down  he  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty finding  men  at  any  price  when 
it  opens  again.  There  is  no  solidarity 
within  the  employers'  associations 
when  each  member  is  competing  with 
his  associate  for  men. 

Labor,  too,  has  sensed  the  situa- 
tion. The  psychology  of  the  indus- 
trial world  has  changed  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  Labor  is  conscious  of 
its  strength.  It  has  courage  to  fight. 
Even  the  foreigner  who  cannot  speak 
our  language  has  the  feeling  that  in 
losing  one  job  he  is  not  jeopardizing 
his  life.  He  knows  that  there  is  an- 
other job  around  the  corner  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  No  longer  does  the 
man  out  of  a  job  fix  the  wage  of  the 
man  in  a  job.  No  longer  does  the  man 
in  the  mill,  the  blast  furnace  or  the 
packing  house  face  a  crowd  of  hun- 
gry men  as  he  enters  in  the  morn- 
ing and  leaves  in  the  evening,  wait- 
ing for  a  casual  job  of  an  hour  or  a 
day.  The  industrial  bread  line  has 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  fear  that 
dogs  the  thoughts  of  the  worker  and 
paralyzes  even  the  union. 

SUBSTANTIAL  as  have  been  the 
gains  of  the  past  few  months,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  increase  in  wages 
has  only  begun.  Men  have  been  paying 
up  their  debts.  They  are  accumulat- 
ing a  little  savings.  They  are  buying 
clothes  and  taking  a  breath.  More- 
over, the  really  effective  influence 
making  for  higher  wages  has  only 
begun  to  operate.  That  is  the  quiet 
strike  of  the  individual  worker  who 
leaves  one  job  for  a  better  one.  When 
this  becomes  operative,  when  the  em- 
ployer loses  a  few  men  today  and  a 
few  more  tomorrow,  then  he  will  be- 
gin to  concern  himself  about  wages 
and  conditions.  Then  there  will  be 
wage  increases  for  the  purpose  of 
holding    men:    a    situation   that   has 
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not  existed  for  a  generation.  With 
this  new  psychology  organized  labor 
is  likelj  to  become  more  aggressive. 
it  is  taking  advantage  of  the  Bum- 
mer months,  it  veil]  watch  emergency 
contracts  We  ma}  expect  a  continua 

t mil  of  strikes  ami  throats  of  strikes 

in  great  numbers. 

This  condition  is  likely  to  last 
for  mouths  or  years  unless  the  stop- 
page of  the  war  should  unsettle  in- 
dustrial conditions.  But  prosperity  in 
America  seems  to  be  On  a  permanent 
basis,  SO  far  as  many  industries  are 
concerned.  Well-being  is  reaching  to 
BO  many  classes  that  secondary  in- 
dustries are  beginning  to  feel  the  full 
effect  of  the  prosperity.  This  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  labor  still  fur- 
ther. 

What  is  happening  is  not  to  be  con- 
st rued  as  a  complete  vindication  of 
the  contention  that  immigration  is 
the  cause  of  low  wages.  For  the  ques- 
tion is  not  nearly  as  simple  as  that. 
For  many  things  modify  the  effect  of 
immigration    on    the    labor    market. 


Hut    it   does   demonstrate  that  the 

wage  scale  is  ver\  sensitive  to  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply.  When 
there  are  ten  men  seeking  nine  jobs, 
wages  are  low.  When  there  are  ten 
jobs   seeking   nine   men,   wages   rise. 

For  the  greater  part  of  a  generation 

the  former  condition  has  prevailed. 
Now  the  situation  is  reversed.  If  it 
continues  long  enough,  if  labor  be- 
comes conscious  of  its  power,  if  fear 
gives  way  to  confidence  and  the  as- 
surance of  steady  employment,  then 
we  may  expect  labor  to  become  more 
articulate  in  its  demands  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  sub- 
stantial gain  will  be  in  the  general 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  And 
this  is  a  permanent  gain.  Advances 
in  wages  may  be  lost,  but  hours  of 
labor  are  seldom  lengthened,  even 
when  work  becomes  slack  again.  And 
with  shorter  hours,  labor  is  likely  to 
become  articulate  politically.  It  is 
likely  to  give  more  concern  to  its  in- 
terests  at  Washington   and    in   the 


state  legislature.  Already  there  is  a 
labor  group  in  Congress  of  nearly 
twenty  men  that  acts  together  on 
many  questions.  There  is  a  quiet 
movement  on  foot  to  increase  this 
delegation  in  the  next  Congress  to 
fifty  with  the  aim  of  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power  on  economic  and  indus- 
trial questions.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  a  new  group  appearing  in  Con- 
gress like  the  labor  group  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  It  will  not  be  a  So- 
cialist group,  but  it  will  be  class  con- 
st'ions.  Should  the  next  House  of 
Representatives  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  old  parties,  such  a 
group  might  lay  the  foundations  for 
a  real  labor  party  in  America:  a 
party  that  thinks  in  terms  of  organ- 
ized labor  rather  than  socialism,  and 
that  makes  common  cause  for  ad- 
vanced labor  legislation,  for  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  natural 
monopolies,  and  for  a  program  of  so- 
cial legislation  like  that  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain. 
New  Yoi-k  City. 


A    MINING    TOWN-BUT    DRY 


OUT  in  Arizona  is  the  first  of 
the  famous  mushroom  cities 
of  the  WTest  to  be  raised  on 
water  alone.  High  and  dry,  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  arid  desert,  in  the 
prohibition  state  of  Arizona,  thrives 
the  wonder  city  of  Oatman,  center 
of  the  greatest  gold  excitement  in 
years. 

Oatman  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  temperance  exhibit  ever 
produced.  Absent  are  the  saloon,  the 
gambling  hall  and  general  lawless- 
ness. Oatman  has  demonstrated  what 
a  really  dry  mining  camp  can  do  by 
turning  back  into  shafts  and  tunnels 
the  money  usuallyr  passed  over  a  bar. 

Less  than  a 
year  ago  Oatman 
was  a  small  camp 
with  a  population 
of  about  five  hun- 
dred persons, 
most  of  whom 
were  the  em- 
ployees of  the 
Tom  Reed  and 
Gold  Road  mines. 
Both  properties 
had  b  ee  n  pro- 
ducing fortu  n-e  s 
for  years  and  still 
have    millions    of 

dollars  of  ore 
blocked  out,  but 
that  fact  had  not 

•   ii  convincing 

enough  to  encour- 
oul  Ide  cap] 


tal  risking  development  of  surround- 
ing prospects  in  an  endeavor  to  reveal 
more  paying  ore  bodies.  One  of  the 
miners  who  worked  in  the  Tom  Reed 
was  enterprising  enough  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing an  adjoining  property.  His  fel- 
low-miners bought  the  stock  he  is- 
sued, contributing  the  money  for  the 
sinking  of  a  five  hundred  foot  shaft. 
Thus  they  discovered  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  richest  ore  bodies  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

That  started  the  stampede  toward 
Oatman.  There  newrcomers  learned 
the  real  meaning  of  the  first  saloon- 
less  boom  in  all  the  history  of  gold 
mining.  The  first  shares  of  stock  sold 
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at  just  what  two  drinks  would  have 
cost,  and,  as  there  was  no  place  to 
buy  whisky,  the  stock  had  a  big  sale. 
The  money  that  might  have  pur- 
chased liquor  and  poker  chips  was  in- 
vested so  wisely  that,  after  the  sen- 
sational rise  from  the  price  of  two  to 
the  price  of  thirty-four  drinks  a 
share,  there  was  no  doubt  that  for- 
tune was  attained. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  companies  in  the  field,  and 
the  town  has  a  population  of  more 
than  four  thousand,  which  will  prob- 
ably double  in  the  next  six  months. 
Additional  strikes  of  ore  have  been 
made,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
camp  appear  more  astonishing  ever} 

day.  The  miners 
of  the  district 
continue  to  be 
heav  y  investors 
and  big  winners. 
They  e  n  j  o  y  the 
knowledge  that  it 
is  their  capital 
which  has  started 

wide  development 

o(  a  mining  dis- 
trict now  beliei  ed 
to  be  richer  than 
the  mother  lode 
of  (.'  a  1  i  f  o  r  nia 
Monej  that  might 
h  i  \  e  gone  I  o  r 
whisk}  want  la 
stead  into  work 
thai  presents  t ho 
nat  ion  \\  Ith  ■  new 

t  leisure    land 
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Two  women  pioneers  —  the 
first  woman  appointed  to  the 
Yale  faculty,  and  the  first 
woman  to  be  nominated  for 
Congress  by  one  of  the  two 
great  parties.  Dr.  Rhoda 
Erdmann,  at  the  left,  is  to  be 
a  lecturer  in  biology  in  the 
graduate  school  at  New  Ha- 
ven during  the  coming  aca- 
demic year.  Dr.  Erdmann  is 
the  daughter  of  a  professor 
of  history  at  Hamburg  and 
received  her  education  in 
Germany,  coming  to  Yale  as 
a  research  fellow  in  1913.  Dr. 
Eva  Harding,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  won  at  the  primaries 
the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Congress.  She  is  making 
her  campaign  on  a  platform 
which  includes  anti-militar- 
ism, national  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage,  mothers' 
and  old  age  pensions,  and 
a    tariff    for    revenue    only. 
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nd  a   ""    othei    li  tenet     when   Hugh*      poke  to  the  ranch/mm  and  farm$i     of  Miles  City,  Montana. 
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PlatUburg  a  roll-eall  on  U.  8.  S.  "Main*,"  which  with    two  other  wanhipt  k  of  on  a  trnft 
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The  rain  of  death — looking  over  a  battlefield  on  the  Somme    while  the  artillery  blasts  the  way  for  another  Allied  charge. 


•  i    how  Verdun  lookt  aftei  being  shelled    foi   i"<    months  for  "political"  and  "sentimental"  reasons 
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Ifc  London  Sphere.  Copttriglkt  N.  Y.  y 

A    BIRDSEYE    VIEW    OF    THE    BRITISH    BATTLEFIELD 
The   British  occupy  the  angle  between   the   Somme  and   the   Ancre   rivers   and  are  trying  to  drive  the  Germans  back  toward  Bapaume.   The  dotted  lines  on 
the  map  show  that   they  made  considerable  gains   among  the   hills   and   woods  north  of  the  Somme  during  the  first  two  weeks,  but  since  then  their  progress 
has  been  slow.  Just  now  they  are  engaged  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of  the  reentering  angles  in  their  line  at   Thiepval  and  Guillemont.   The  French   hold 
ine   line  running  from  Hardecourt  south   across   the  Somme.     Their  objective  is  the  town  of  Peronne,  which  lies  beyond  the  S.imme  and  so  below   the  right 

lower  corner  of  this  map. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  OF  THE  SOMME 


ON  the  first  day  of  July  the  Anglo-French  offen- 
sive was  launched.  Preparations  for  it  had  been 
under  way  for  nearly  two  years.  As  soon  as  the 
invasion  had  been  checked  on  the  Marne  and  it  was  real- 
ized that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  drive  the  Ger- 
mans back  to  their  borders,  Lord  Kitchener  started  to 
raise  an  army  to  rescue  France  and  Belgium.  On  June  5 
last  the  cruiser  that  was  carrying  the  Secretary  for  War 
to  Russia  was  sunk  off  the  Orkneys,  but  his  task  had  been 
accomplished.  More  than  four  million  men  had  been  en- 
listed, trained  and  equipped.  Half  of  them  were  in 
France  ready  for  action  as  soon  as  General  Joffre  should 
call  upon  them. 

Before  the  call  came  there  had  been  considerable  grum- 
bling among  the  continental  Allies  at  the  apparent  in- 
activity of  the  English.  "Do  they  expect  to  fight  this,  like 
their  former  wars,  by  proxy?"  began  to  be  asked,  and 
other  French  journals,  more  polite,  reminded  their  gallant 
allies  that  they  had  promised  to  "begin  the  war"  in  the 
-spring  of  1915  and  that  the  spring  of  1916  had  passed. 
But  these  sneers  were  doubtless  unjustified,  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  decided  in  the  joint  conferences  of  the  gen- 
eral staffs  that  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  beat  out  hei- 
st length  against  the  Verdun  hills  before  the  Anglo-French 
drive  was  started.  After  the  German  attack  on  Verdun 
had  been  carried  on  persist  enth  tor  more  than  four 
months,  and  when  it  had  reached  the  inner  circle  of  forts 
about    Verdun,    the    long-awaited    signal    was    given    and 

twenty  miles  of  French  and  English  soldiers  sprang  from 

their  trenches  to  charge  the  (ierman  lines. 
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The  attack  was  a  great  success  at  the  start,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  map.  Within  a  fortnight  both  commanders 
were  able  to  report  an  advance  of  two  or  three  miles  and 
the  capture  of  over  ten  thousand  prisoners  apiece.  The 
first  and  second  lines  of  German  defenses,  consisting  of  a 
labyrinth  of  deep-dug  trenches  and  bomb-proof  shelters 
with  barbed  wire  entanglements  connecting  the  villages 
and  woods,  were  in  their  possession,  with  more  than  a 
hundred  heavy  guns  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  machine 
guns. 

But  since  then  the  advance  of  the  Allies  has  been 
slow.  In  the  last  five  weeks  they  have  not  gained  as  much 
ground  as  in  the  first  five  days,  altho  none  of  the  fortifi- 
cations now  being  fought  for  are  so  strong  as  those  of 
the  old  German  front.  The  counter-attacks  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  each  village,  hill  or  wood  may  change  hands 
several  times  before  it  can  be  securely  occupied. 

At  the  present  stage  the  battle  o(  the  Somme  hears  a 
disappointing  resemblance  to  the  German  attack  at  \ 
dun  and  the  French  attack  in  Champagne,  In  both  these 
cases  the  attacking  party  made  their  greatest  gains  I 
beginning,  ami  each  BUCCeeding  week  showed  less  and  k 
advance,  until  finally  it  came  to  a  standstill.  Whether  the 

Anglo-French  attack  on  the  Somme  wdi  peter  out  In  the 

same  way  or  will  be  carried  forward  with  the  same 

it  Aral  is  the  question  of  the  day,  perhaps  the  crit.. 

point    that    will   decide   the   war     The   modem   method 
entrenchment    and    the    increased    power   of    the   artil'.c 
have  euorniousK    enhanced  the  strength  of  the  dofons', 
It  seems  that  a  force  well  due.   m  and  keeping  up  its  com 


Itmications  with  the  rear,  so  that  it  can  receive  ammuni- 
on  and  relief,  can  hold  out  indefinitely  against  greatly 
or   numbers.    Ever  since  the  opposing  troops  en- 
ded themselves  in  France  and  Belgium,  in  the  fall  of 
J 14,  there  has  not  been  a  case  where  either  party  has 
•ally  broken  thru  the  enemy's  lines  or  got  the  enemy  on 
le  run  or  cornered  and  raptured  an  army.  On  the  eastern 
■ont  the  fighting  has  been  more  of  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
>r  the  opposing  forces  are  not  so  evenly  matched.  The 
have  been   superior  in  artillery  and   organ  iza- 
bn,  the  Russians  superior  in  numbers. 
In  I  t.  the  Germans  also  have  been  outnumbered 

the  odd  it  them  has  steadily  increased,  while 

tillery  the  All;  now  a  match  for  the  Germans, 

England  and  Prance  can  turn  out 
ter  than  those  of  Germany.  According  to 
ment,  the  Allies  are  firing  an  average  of  a 

illion  shell*  a  day  on  the  Sornrne  front,.  The  Germans  are 

ore  ;'<>ring  of  their  ammunition,  and  concentrate  theii 
ipon  particular  points  instead  oi  scattering  it,  along 
ne 

f-  or  tl  e  I   in  b  'I   -'•'•  have  to  depend,  of  COU1 

•  a  British  authority 

ad  by  July   18  brought  up   115,000  men 

front,  and  72,000  again  it  the  Fren<  h. 

.  ■•  ' '  f  my  that  the  aiim-.i 


forces  outnumber  the  Germans  six  to  one  in  the  Somme 
sector.  Gertainly,  if  the  British,  as  is  supposed,  have  more 
than  two  million  men  in  France,  the  number  they  are 
using  is  limited  only  by  the  maximum  that  can  be  con- 
veniently employed  on  their  nine-mile  front. 

The  ground  whereon  the  Great  War  is  being  decided  is 
one  of  the  famous  battlefields  of  French  history.  It  was 
called  of  old  Santerre,  the  "bloody  ground,"  but  never  was 
its  name  so  true  as  today.  In  Peronne,  now  being  bom- 
barded by  the  French,  two  French  kings  have  suffered 
imprisonment — Charles  the  Simple  for  six  years  in  the 
tenth  century  and  Louis  XI  for  three  days  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  latter  incident  has  more  to  do  with  today's 
events  than  it  may  seem  to  have,  for  King  Louis  was  on 
a  friendly  visit  to  Gharles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  at 
Pigronne  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  host  on  the 
charge  of  having  stirred  up  the  burghers  of  Liege  to  re- 
volt, and  lie  was  not  released  until  he  had  signed  the 
Treaty  oi   P6ronne,  which  freni   Flanders  from  France 

and  SO  laid   the   foundation    for  independent    Belgium.  No 

human  being  dared  remind  King  Louis  of  this  humilial 
Ing  experh  nee,  but,  strange;  to  say,  the  magpies  took  to 
singing  "P6ronne,  Peronne"  wherever  he  went  until  he 
recovered  the  town.  To  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  bribe  thi 

British  to  withdraw  the  army   thai    had   been  sent    in  ;m| 

of  the  Dukt  of  Burgundy.  A  paymenl  of  75,000  crown;;  to 
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Edward  IV  and  proportionate  sums 
to  ins  ministers  won  them  over,  and 
i  match  was  arranged  between 
Charles  the  dauphin  and  Edward's 
daughter,  Neither  king  would  trust 
the  other  and  with  good  reason — so 
the  parents  of  the  happy  pair  met 
on  a  bridge  across  the  Somme  with  a 
strong  woollen  grill  between  them 
thru  which  they  ventured  to  shake 
hands, 

A  lew  weeks  ago  the  rulers  of 
England  and  France  met  again  upon 
the  Somme,  but  this  time  there  was 
no  harrier  of  wood  or  distrust  be- 
tween them.  The  Kaiser  was  also  on 
the  Somme  only  a  few  miles  away, 
but  did  not  meet  King  George  or 
President  Poincare. 

Peronne,  the  Impregnable,  which 
was  a  king's  residence  in  the  days  of 
Clovis,  is  now  a  town  of  no  impor- 
tance. It  had  fewer  than  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  before  the  war,  and 
Bapaume,  for  which  the  British  are 
fighting,  was  still  smaller.  Possibly 
Joffre  selected  for  attack  the  Picardy 
section  of  the  line  because  it  did  not 
involve  the  destruction-  of  any  of  the 
great  cities  of  France.  Peronne  be- 
fore the  war  was  ranked  as  a  fortress 
of  the  third  class,  but  this  means  lit- 
tle under  the  new  conditions  of  war- 
fare. In  the  first  Franco-German  war 
Peronne  stood  a  bombardment  of 
twelve  days  and  then  surrendered  be- 
cause of  an  outbreak  of  smallpox 
among  the  civil  population. 

In  the  present  Franco-German  war 
Peronne  was  lost  and  regained  and 
lost  again  without  much  opposition. 
The  British  and  French  on  their  re- 


treat from  Mons  tried  to  make  a 
stand  on  the  Peronne-Combles-Ba- 
paume  line,  that  is,  the  line  they  are 
now  trying  to  reach,  Hut  General  von 
Kluck  swept  on  and  Peronne  was  en- 
tered on  August  25,  1914.  The  Ger- 
mans looted  the  shops  and  burned 
down  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  con- 
tained a  museum  of  irreplaceable  rel- 
ics. The  rest  of  the  town  might  have 
been  destroyed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  brave  priest,  Canon  Caron,  who  did 
not  dee  with  the  city  authorities,  but 
remained  behind  to  care  for  the 
wounded  and  to  intercede  with  the 
conquerors.  A  week  later  the  Ger- 
mans retired  from  Peronne,  but  re- 
occupied  it  when  they  came  to  estab- 
lish their  permanent  lines. 

The  strategic  value  of  Peronne  de- 
pends upon  its  situation  just  at  the 
angle  where  the  Somme  River  turns 
toward  the  east.  The  British  lines 
used  to  extend  clear  down  to  the 
Somme,  but  now  the  French  have 
been  given  the  section  between 
Hardecourt  and  the  Somme,  probably 
to  enable  them  to  approach  Peronne 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Somme 
instead  of  having  to  cross  the  river 
directly  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
Somme  runs  thru  swamps,  but  the 
ground  north  of  it  is  high  and  hilly. 
This  is  the  terrain  occupied  by  the 
British  and  represented  on  the  above 
map.  The  highest  of  the  hills  is  No. 
160,  just  north  of  Pozieres,  recently 
captured  by  the  British.  Langueval  is 
almost  as  high,  154  meters,  but  from 
there  the  ground  falls  off",  toward  the 
northeast,  so  the  British  will  here- 
after be  fighting  downhill. 


The  French  on  the  right  wing  are 
holding  about  thirteen  miles  of 
front;  the  British  on  the  left  about 
nine.  The  French  attack  is  conducted 
by  General  Fayolle  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Foch,  commander  of 
the  Army  Group.  The  British  com- 
mander is  General  Haig,  who  re- 
placed Sir  John  French  last  year. 

Since  Lord  Kitchener's  death 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  British  censorship.  Lord ' 
Kitchener  was  strongly  opposed  to  al- 
lowing any  correspondents  at  the 
front,  so  for  the  most  part  the  press 
has  been  obliged  to  be  content  with 
the  brief  and  dry  despatches  of  the 
War  Office  supplemented  at  times  by 
a  descriptive  article  from  the  official 
"eyewitness."  But  when  Lloyd 
George  became  Minister  of  War  and 
the  British  offensive  was  started  half 
a  dozen  good  writers  were  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Somme  and  they  have  been 
sending  in  an  abundance  of  copy  tell- 
ing of  the  marvellously  complete 
preparations  for  the  attack  and  giv- 
ing personal  incidents  of  the  fight- 
ing from  the  men  who  return  from 
the  front. 

The  French,  however,  stick  to  the 
old  system  of  official  reticence  so  the 
ordinary  reader  is  apt  to  get  an  ex- 
aggerated impression  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  British  share  in 
the  joint  offensive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  French  cover  a  longer  front 
and  have  made  greater  gains  than 
the  British.  The  British  have  been 
fighting  in  more  difficult  country  and 
against  stronger  forces  and  entrench- 
ments. 


THE    PATH    TO    PEACE 

BY  HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL 


m; 


ORE  than  twenty  centuries 
have  passed  since  Euripides 
depicted  the  woes  of  "The 
Trojan  Women";  yet  their  voices 
speak  for  us  today  as  we  hear  the 
ghastly  tales  that  reach  our  ears 
from  the  scenes  of  conflict  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  And  as  we  listen  our 
thought  is  turned  to  the  pages  of 
history,  and  to  the  myths  that  pre- 
ceded history,  where  we  find  record 
of  wars  following  wars  in  endless 
succession.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
read  the  story  of  human  life  we  find 
man  to  have  been  a  fighting  animal, 
and  such  we  find  him  today.  Thus 
are  we  tempted  to  listen  without  dis- 
sent to  those  who  tell  us  that  war  is 
a  law  of  man's  nature  that  has  de- 
termined his  advance,  thru  struggle, 
to  what  we,  in  our  pride,  call  his 
greater  civilization;  and  who  ask  us 
to    abandon    our  hope  of  enduring 


Mr.  Marshall  is  an  architect  who 
has  lectured  and  written  on  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  subjects. 
He  attempts  here  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  psycho- 
logical principles  ivhich  may  be 
said  to  underlie  a  world-ivide  move- 
ment   to    end   ivar. — The    Editor. 


peace  as  a  baseless  dream.  The  law 
of  man's  nature  thus  discouragingly 
referred  to  is  a  law  of  inherited  in- 
stinct. Instinctive  activities  are 
more  or  less  immediate  reactions  to 
given  stimuli  reaching  the  individual 
from  the  world  about  him;  activities 
that  do  not  involve  foresight,  or 
judgment,  or  volitional  guidance.  If 
we  bear  this  meaning  in  mind  we  are 
compelled  to  grant  at  once  t  hat  the 
activities  involved  in  war  :ire  fuud.i 
mentally  instinctive.    The  mere  pres- 


ence of  a  dangerous  foe,  the  mere 
sight  of  one  possessing  what  is 
ardently  desired,  leads  the  lower  ani- 
mal and  the  savage  man  alike  to  the 
combative  attitude.  As  man  has  pro- 
gressed the  stimuli  tending  to 
initiate  the  instinctive  reactions  have 
become  modified  and  elaborated,  as 
have  the  modes  of  reaction  in  attack  ; , 
but  fundamentally  they  remain  un- ' 
changed  in  the  men  o(  our  own  time. 
The  characteristics  that  led  to  dead- 
ly contests  between  savage  indi- 
viduals have  in  the  course  of  the  ages 
been  changed  in  their  reference  to 
relate  to  clan,  and  tribe,  ami  national 
life;  but  the  instincts  that  led  to  this 
Strife  have  not  been  obliterated,  nor 
even  substantially  Curbed,  We  m  our 
day    Matter    oursehes    that    we    w.ko 

war    in    order    to    further    polici 
winch   result   from   Intelligent   fori 

thought  and  purpose;   but   as  a  m. 
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ter  of  fact,  we  invent  these  policies 
in  justification  of  warlike  movements 
already  begun,  in  order  to  give  a 
semblance  of  reasonableness  to  acts 
which  were  unintelligently  initiated, 
and  which  we  begin  to  suspect  were 
unworthy  of  rational  beings. 

But  more  serious  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  we  very  generally  assume 
that  enduring  peace  may  be  gained 
by  rational  appeals  based  on  our 
recognition  of  the  bitter  suffer- 
ing and  economic  disaster  that  war 
entails.  The  average  man  clings 
fondly  to  the  notion  that  he  is  gov- 
erned by  reason;  he  fails  to  appre- 
ciate, as  modern  psychologists  do, 
that  an  enormously  huge  proportion 
of  his  activities  are  instinctive.  How- 
ever, he  tacitly  acknowledges  this 
fact,  in  one  direction  at  least,  in  his 
ready  acceptance  of  the  view  here 
considered  that  war  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  man,  to  the  laws  that 
govern  his  life  activities.  And  his 
ever-recurring  tendency  to  despair 
of  enduring  peace  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  thinks  of  this  law  of  Nature 
as  an  iron  rule  prest  upon  him  from 
without. 

But  when  we  ask  the  careful  stu- 
dent of  science  what  he  means  when 
he  speaks  of  a  law  of  Nature  he 
will  tell  us  that  law  is  no  more  than 
a  term  descriptive  of  the  character- 
istics observed  in  Nature;  and  the 
philosophicaHy  minded  biologist  will 
tell  us  that  if  we  describe  warlike 
activities  as  expressions  of  a  law  of 
man's  instinctive  nature  we  are 
merely  portraying  the  characteris- 
tics of  man  as  he  now  exists;  that  if 
these  characteristics  change  then  the 
law  of  his  nature  must  change. 

THE  question  raised  by  the  great 
crisis   thru   which    we   are   pass- 
ing is  this.    Granting  that  man   in- 
herits tendencies  which   lead  him  to 
fight  when  certain  stimuli  are  given, 
is  it  true  that  he  must  always  remain 
a  fighting  animal?   Here  we  find  our- 
turning  again  to  the  biologist 
for  light;   asking   whether   inherited 
instincti  can  be  obliterated.    He  will 
tell  at  that  nothing  is  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  than  an  instinctive  tend- 
ency;   nut  will   add   that    he  finds   in 
ases  where  inetinctive  tend- 
are  curbed  or  inhibited,  other 
e  to  be  opera- 
tive tw  cause  i  he    I  muli  are  lacking 
which  lead  U  Ion,  and 

,  other  cases  where  their  expres- 
ome  to  yield  another  result 
than  that  which  led  to  their  <   tab 
hment.   in  other  words  he  tells  us 

'       '  '  !'■    |      DO    valid    basl       for    'he 
im    that    bet  I  I  I    man    ll    now    a 

animal  he  alway    ma  it  re- 
'  mphai  )      on     in- 


stinctive activities  in  man's  life  must 
not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  equal 
significance  of  intelligent  effort.  In- 
stinctive tendencies  tell  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  Our  intelligent 
activities  tell  us  of  attempts  to  meet 
unusual  situations  in  the  present 
efforts  looking  to  adaptation.  But 
for  intelligent  control  of  our  in- 
stinctive tendencies  we  could  make 
no  advance  toward  a  better  adjust- 
ment to  the  conditions  of  life.  The 
effort  to  guide  life  by  intelligence  is 
in  fact  the  certain  sign  that  our 
instinctive  tendencies  are  in  process 
of  modification. 

The  first  indication  in  conscious- 
ness of  any  tendency  to  inhibit  or 
modify  any  special  mode  of  instinc- 
tive reaction  must  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  revulsion  from  the  results 
traceable  to  it,  and  in  the  appearance 
of  an  ideal  of  a  change.  The  creation 
of  an  ideal  of  conduct  thus  indicates 
that  we  have  discovered  a  means  by 
which  we  may  inhibit  or  modify  the 
instinctive  reactions  to  which  this 
ideal  refers.  The  very  existence  of 
the  ideal  of  peace  therefore  indicates 
that  we  have  actually  initiated  a 
process  looking  to  the  curbing  of  our 
fighting  instincts,  or  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  reference  of  their  expres- 
sion, which  gives  hope  that  in  the 
end  the  nature  of  man  may  be  so 
changed  that  he  can  no  longer  be  de- 
scribed as  a  fighting  animal. 

Thus  we  see  the  hollowness  of  the 
claim  of  those  who  would  tell  us  that 
war  is  a  necessity  in  the  life  of  man; 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for 
its  disappearance;  that  our  ideal  of 
enduring  peace  is  an  idle  dream.  But 
the  very  facts  which  lead  us  to  this 
conclusion  force  again  upon  our  at- 
tention the  tremendous  power  of 
those  instinctive  tendencies  which 
we  must  modify  if  this  ideal  of  peace 
is  to  be  realized,  and  to  ask  whether 
we  are  keeping  clearly  before  our 
minds  the  means  necessary  to  bring 
about  this  modification.  The  fighting 
instinct  is  an  endowment  of  the  in- 
dividual man;  the  activities  of  war 
have  resulted  from  the  collective  use 
of  his  individualistic  instinctive  re- 
actions to  serve  social  needs  in  the 
past.  If  we  are  to  gain  the  end  we 
have  in  view  we  should  surely  aim, 
in  the  first  place,  to  strike  at  the 
very  roots  of  the  evil;  turning  our 
attention  to  the  modification  of  the 
fighting  instincts  as  they  appear  in 
t  he  individual. 

We  have  alread  i  en  that  instinc- 
tive  tendencies    may    cea  e    to    be 

Operative       where       the       necessary 
riuli    are    lacking      So    we    should 

endeavor  to  safeguard  the  Individual 

from      the     Stimuli      which      usually 

arou  e  and  keep  alive  hii  fighting  In- 

tlCtS.     We    are    nol     awake    to    the 


importance  of  this  direction  of 
effort.  We  encourage  sport  contests 
that  involve  physical  contact  under 
conditions  that  necessarily  tend  to 
arouse  these  instincts.  We  allow  our 
boys  to  think  there  is  merit  in  being 
ready  to  take  umbrage  and  to  fight 
their  companions,  forgetting  that  a 
higher  degree  of  courage  is  involved 
where  they  restrain  their  fighting 
impu-lses  under  provocation,  and  face 
the  risk  of  being  called  cowards.  And 
in  relation  to  the  collective  fighting 
of  war,  we  see  the  same  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  direction  our  effort 
should  take.  We  glorify  the  life  of 
the  soldier;  we  teach  history  as  tho 
its  one  aim  were  to  make  record  of 
battles,  and  of  the  heroes  of  battles. 
We  lead  our  youth  to  look  upon  in- 
dividualistic covetousness  as  a 
wrong ;  yet  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
nationalized  covetousness  is  the 
most  potent  incentive  to  war,  and 
fail  to  teach  that  there  is  evil  in  na- 
tional demands  for  commercial  domi- 
nance or  territorial  expansion.  We 
treat  the  nations  as  conscious  beings 
and  then  applaud  a  patriotism  which 
encourages  national  sentiments  and 
national  action  that  would  be  deemed 
dishonorable,  dishonest,  and  prepos- 
terously aggressive  if  displayed  by 
an  individual  man. 

ALL  this  leads  us  to  see  that  we 
cannot  hope  for  the  dawn  of  an 
enduring  peace  until  we  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  instinctive 
traits  that  have  become  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  man  as  he  has  ad- 
vanced; traits  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  obliterate,  but  which  nevertheless 
may  be  controlled,  and  must  be  con- 
trolled if  we  are  to  attain  our  end. 
We  see  that  we  have  ground  for 
optimism  in  relation  to  our  ideal  of 
peace;  but  we  also  see  that  if  this 
ideal  is  to  be  realized  we  must  avoid' 
an  irrational  optimism  that  refuses 
to  face  the  conditions  we  have  to 
meet. 

The  lover  of  peace  thus  owes  a 
deep  debt  to  modern  biological  and 
psychological  science.  He  is  taught 
indeed  that  the  advance  of  man 
toward  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
of  peace  has  been  slow  in  the  past, 
and  bids  lair  to  be  less  rapid  in  the 
future  than  he  might  wish.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  given  new  cour- 
age;; for  he  sees  that  the  rise  and 
spread  of  the  ideal  of  peace  is  itself 
an  indication  that  man's  instinctive 
Combative  tendencies  are  actually  in 
process  of  modification.  He  has  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  path  he  must 
traverse  if  he  is  to  reach  his  goal, 
and  is  thus  given  full  assurance  that, 
if  his  COUrage  does  nol,  fail,  it  will 
eventually  '"•  rea<  he  I 
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\crnok  Of'FIRST  LOVE,"  "CHAL1  I  VGE" 


AND  OTHER  POETS" 


IN  spite  of  the  reckless  dramas  of 
the  printed  page,  most  of  our  au- 
thors are  a  mild  and  complacent 
Bet  of  citizens.  Few  of  them  are 
fighters.  And  fewer  still  provoke  a 
fight.   Of  this  limited  company,   no 

individual   has   been  more 

fought  tor,  fought  against 
and    generally    f  o  u  g  h  t 

about  than  Amy  Lowell. 
And  she  has  been  hailed 
and  hooted  not  only  in  one 
role,  but  in  the  triple  ca- 
pacity of  person,  propa- 
gandist and  poet.  That 
quality  which  has  aroused 
so  much  admiration  and 
antagonism  is  most  sharp- 
ly pronounced  in  Miss  Lo- 
well as  a  human  being.  It 
is  her  amazing  vitality 
coupled  with  her  vigor  of 
utterance;  a  force  so 
clean-cut  and  compelling 
that  it  sweeps  aside  ob- 
jections and  objectors  — 
one  might  almost  in- 
clude objects.  She  is  a 
conversational  dynamo, 
and  the  air  about  her 
crackles  and  snaps  with 
energy.  And  it  is  this  very 
positive  quality  that  has 
caused  so  much  opposition 
— especially  among  nega- 
tive people;  for  nothing  is 
so  displeasing  to  the  complacent,  con- 
servative mind  as  a  person  who  tries 
to  stir  it  up.  And  nothing  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Miss  Lowell  as  her 
power  to  arouse. 

Which  brings  us  to  Miss  Lowell, 
the  propagandist.  Here  her  manner 
is  just  as  decisive  and  even  more 
incisive.  In  "Six  French  Poets"  she 
champions  that  remarkable  group 
that  embraces  the  massive  Emile 
Verhaeren  at  one  extreme  and  the 
perfumed  and  precious  Albert  Sa- 
main  at  the  other.  In  her  public 
lectures  she  has  not  only  taken  up 
the  cudgels  for  vers  libre,  but  she 
has  wielded  them  lustily  for  all  of 
the  radicals  in  poetry,  and  for  all 
the  new  tendencies  in  the  other  arts, 
as  well. 

Such  an  attitude  has  often  been 
misconstrued  as  an  attack  on  the 
past.  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  further 
from  Miss  Lowell's  purpose.  The  mili- 
tant defenders  of  the  past  can  afford 
to  be  less  aggressive;  antiquity  is 
safely  enshrined  from  depredations. 
No  one  can  rob  the  sanctuary  of  Her- 
ric-k  and  Burns  and  Keats  and  the 
other  idols.  But  the  temple  of  Poetry 
is  large;  and  the  worshippers  of  the 


established  gods  should  not  feel  they 
are  moved  religiously  whenever  they 
rise  to  exclude  and  excoriate  such 
figures  as  Robert  Frost,  James  Op- 
penheim,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  the 
imagists. 


Copi/riyht  Muffvtt 

AMY    LOWELL 

Miss    Lowell    is    the    sister    of    President    Lowell    of    Harvard    and    Percival 
Lowell,   the  astronomer.    James    Russell   Lowell   belonged   to   another  branch 

of  the  family,   however 


Mention  of  the  imagists  leads  me 
abruptly  to  a  consideration  of  Miss 
Lowell,  the  poet.  Imagism  was  what 
might  be  called  the  second  stage  of 
her  development.  The  first  stage 
(vide  "A  Dome  of  Many  Colored 
Glass,"  1912)  was  a  mixture  of  the 
imitative  and  exotic,  with  a  notice- 
able trace  of  the  freedom  and  color 
so  pronounced  in  her  later  work.  In 
"Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seeds" 
(1914)  she  attained  a  larger  and 
more  varied  utterance  with  a  definite 
indebtedness  to  the  French  Symbol- 
istes  and  the  Parnassian  School.  Out 
of  these  and  other  less  literary  in- 
fluences grew  her  affinity  with  what 
is  loosely  called  Imagism,  with  its 
insistence  on  "the  creation  of  new 
rhythms,"  on  "the  absolute  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  subject,"  on  "the  ex- 
act word"  and  finally  on  the  produc- 
tion of  poetry  that  is  "hard  and 
clear."  It  is  not  too  much  to  Bay  that 
Miss  Lowell  excelled  most  of  the 
group  in  their  own  manner.  And  she 

has  surpast  them,  not  only  in  form 
but  in  feeling;    for  she   reinforced 

their    strange    and    mobile    cadences 

with  an  Intensity  which  is  too  often 

lacking  in  the  verse  ol'  these  exceed 


Ingly  talented  but  often  too  cerebral 

poets. 

A  glance  at  her  recent  New  Eng- 
land poems  will  show  how  far  she 
has  progressed  beyond  her  imagisi 
confreres.  Even  the  three  love-poems 
printed  in  this  number 
(not  her  most  representa- 
tive work,  by  any  means) 
suggest  an  emotion  that 
impels  the  intellect,  rather 
than  an  intellectual  con- 
cept trying  to  urge  an 
emotion.  A  more  success- 
ful blend  of  fancy  and 
feeling  is  revealed  in  that 
brilliant  tour-de-force  "An 
Opera  House."  This  (with 
the  lunch-room  "study  in 
whites")  is  part  of  a 
series  called  "Towns  in 
Colour,"  which  is  an  at- 
tempt to  see  the  city,  not 
as  a  market  or  a  medley 
of  people,  but  as  a  com- 
position— an  aural  paint- 
ing that  takes  sensations 
and  sounds  and  breaks 
them  into  lines  and  domi- 
n  a  n  t  colors.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  purely  tech- 
nical affair;  the  poetic 
value  itself  is  more  evi- 
dent and  needs  no  com- 
ment. For  those  unac- 
quainted with  Miss  Lo- 
well's other  moods,  with  her  skill  in 
regular  and  rimed  verse,  her  graceful 
whimsy  and  her  humor,  I  would  sug- 
gest reading  "The  Precinct.  Roches- 
ter," "The  Forsaken,"  "Music,"  "A 
Lady,"  and  this  brief  "Epitaph  of  a 
Young  Poet  Who  Died  Before  Having 
Achieved  Success": 

Beneath  this  sod   lie  the  remains 
Of  one  who  died  of  growing  pains. 

For  Miss  Lowell  is,  by  all  odds, 
the  most  vigorous  and  versatile  of 
all  the  women  poets  in  America  to- 
day. Further  than  that,  she  has  a 
pungency  and  power  rare  among 
present-day  poets  of  either  sex.  Her 
work,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
mingles  very  curiously  a  delicate, 
feminine  fantasy,  a  love  of  the  dra- 
matic and  grotesque  and  a  strong, 
almost  square  shouldered  virility. 
With  all  these  ami  a  sharp  satire,  she 

cuts  thru  common  and  tawdry  sur- 
faces to  hidden  and  beautiful  depths 
It    is   a   stirring   achievement,   and 

never  so  much  st>  as  when   it    rouses 

one  to  argument     in  which  it  differs 

from  the  great  ma.ioritx  of  work  t: 
cannot    rouse  one  at  all. 
\.(c   Ywrk  CUtj 


FIVE  POEMS  BY  AMY  LOWELL 


OPAL 

You  are  ice  and  fire, 

The  touch  of  you  burns  my  hands  like  snow. 

You  are  cold  and  flame. 

You  are  the  crimson  of  amaryllis, 

The  silver  of  moon-touched  magnolias. 

When  I  am  with  you 

My  heart  is  a  frozen  pond 

Gleaming  with  agitated  torches. 

THE  CHARM 

I  lay   them  before  you, 

One,  two,  three  silver  pieces, 

And  a  copper  piece 

Dulled  with    handling. 

The  first  will  buy  you  a  cake, 

The  second  a  flower, 

The  third  a  colored  bead. 

The  fourth  will  buy  you  nothing  at  all, 

Since  it  has  a  hole  in  it. 

I  beg  you.  therefore, 

String  it  about  your  neck, 

At  least  it  will  remind  you  of  my  poverty. 

MISE  EX  SCEXE 

When  I  think  of  you,  Beloved, 

I  see  a  smooth  and  stately  garden 

With  parterres  of  gold  and  crimson  tulips 

And  bursting  lilac  leaves. 

There  is  a  low-lipped  basin  in  the  midst, 

Where  a  statue  of  veined  cream  marble 

Perpetually  pours  water  over  her  shoulder 

From  a  tilted  urn. 

When  the  wind  blows, 

The  water-stream  blows  before  it 

And  spatters  into  the  basin  with  a  light  tinkling, 

And  your  shawl — the  color  of  red  violets — 

Flares  out  behind  you  in  great  curves 

Like  the  swirling  draperies  of  a  painted  Madonna. 

AX  OPERA  HOUSE 

Within  the  gold  square  of  the  proscenium  arch 

A  curtain  of  orange  i  'Ivet  hangs  m  <<titJ  I  olds. 

Its    tassels  jarring   slightly    when    someone   crosses   the 

<.tnge  behind. 
Cold  inning  edges  the  balconies, 
Rims   the  box?**. 
Runs  ip  and  down  fluted  pillars. 

Little  knife~stabi  of  gold 

Shine  out  er  a  box-door  is  opened, 

Gold  i  lusters 

Flash    in    ■•oft   explosions 

On  the  blue  darkness, 

8uck   bat  I    to   a  point , 
And  disappear. 
1 1',', l     of   gold 

Cii  i  ir  ,,'  1 1  ,  wrists,  fingers, 

I'll  , ,  ,■  , . 

Poi  <■  on  head 

A nd  ply  up  above  them  in  colored  sparkles. 

Gold' 

Gold ' 

The  opera  'ion  t  i   a  trea  ure  box  of  fold. 

Gold   in   a   In', ad    mi  in    ail',        tin    >,  r  i  lir:  1 1  a  fa/ 

G'o/d  of  horn  .  trumpets,  tub 

Gold      /'a a  i"dd.  twittering  gold,    napping  fold 

Of  ho,  ■ 


The  conductor  raises  his  baton. 

The  brass  blares  out 

Crass,  crude, 

Parvenu,  fat,  powerful, 

Golden. 

Rich  as  the  fat,  clapping  hands  in  the  boxes. 

Cymbals,  gigantic,  coin-shaped, 

Crash. 

The  orange  curtain  parts 

And  the  prima-donna  steps  forward. 

One  note, 

A  drop:  transparent,  iridescent, 

A  gold  bubble. 

It  floats  .    .    .  floats  .    .    . 

And  bursts  against  the  lips  of  a  bank-president 

In  the  grand  tier. 

THOMPSOX'S  LUXCH  ROOM— G RAX D 
CEXTRAL  STATIOX 

STUDY  IN  WHITES 
li ax-white — 
Floor,  ceiling,  walls. 
Ivory  shadows 
Over  the  pavement 
Polished  to  cream  surfaces 
By  constant  sweeping. 
The  big  room  is  colored  like  the  petals 
Of  a  great  magnolia. 
And  has  a  patina 
Of  flower  bloom 
Which  makes  it  shine  dimly 
Under  the  electric  lamps. 
Chairs  are  ranged  in  rows 
Like  sepia  seeds 
Waiting  fulfilment. 
The  chalk-white  spot  of  a  cook's  cap 
Moves  unglossily  against  the  vaguely  bright  wall — 
/)////  chalk-white  striking  the  retina  like  a  blo%v, 
Thru  the  wavering  uncertainty  of  steam. 
Vitreous-white  of  glasses  with  green  reflections, 
Ice-green    carboys,  shifting — greener,   bluer — with    the 

jar  of  moving  water. 
Jagged  green-white  bowls  of  pressed  glass 
Rearing   snoic-peaks   of   chipped  sugar 
A  hove  the  lighthouse-shaped  castors 
Of  grey  pepper,  and  grey-iihi/e  salt. 
Grey-white    placards:   "Oyster    Stew,    Cornbeef    Hash, 

Frankfurters" : 
Marble  slabs'  veined  with  ivords  in  meandering  lines. 
Dropping  on   the  white  counter  like  horn   notes 
Through  a  web  ol   violins 
The  flat  yellow  lights  of  oranges, 
'I'hr  cube-red  splashes  of   apples, 

fa  high  plated  Spergnes. 

The  i  lei  I  in    i  lock  jerks  every  half -minute : 

"Coming!     Past!" 

"Three  beef  steaks  anil  a  chicken-pie" 

Bawled   through   a  slide  while   the   clock   jerks   heavily. 
.1   man  carries  a  china  mug  of  eojjee  to  a  distant  rhair. 
Two    i  n  i    puddings    and  a  salmon   salad 
,lir   pushed  over  the  eounlei  ; 

The  unfulfilled  chain  open  to  receive  them. 

I    SpOOn   falls    ul"in   the  floor  with   the  impart  of  metal 

striking  stone, 
And  tin  sound  throws  at  row  the  room 
Sharp,  invisible  zig  zai[s 
Ol  silver. 
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Specifications  in  Brief 

ENGINE— Eight  cylinder  V-type.High-speed,  High 
efficiency.  HORSE  POWER- S.  A.  E.  rating  31.25  : 
actual,  more  than  60.  COOLING— Water.  RADI- 
ATOR—Cadillac  tubular  and  platetype.  IGNITION 
STARTING,  LIGHTING—  Cadillac-Delco,  improv- 
ed system.  LUBRICATION— Automatic  pressure 
feed.  CARBURETO  R— Cadillac.  CLUTCH— 
Multiple  disc,  dry  plate  type.  TRANSMISSION— 
Selective  type  sliding  gear,  three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse.  AXLE  S—  Rear,  Cadillac  Timken,  ful  1 
floating:  Timken  bearings;  Spiral  type  bevel  driving 
gears.  Front  axle,  drop  forged.  I  beam.  DRIVE — 
Tubular  shaft.  BRAKES— One  internal  and  one 
external  brake  direct  on  wheels,  17  inch  x  2%  inch 
drums.  STEERING  GEAR  —  Cadillac  patented 
worm  and  worm  gear  sector  type;  18-inch  steering 
wheel,  hinged  to  faciliate  entrance.  FRAME — 
Channel  section.  WHEELS — Wood,  artillery  type 
Timken  bearings,  fitted  with  demountable  rims  for 
straight  side  tires.  TIRES— 36"  x  AlA".  WHEEL- 
BASE— 125  and  132  inches.  TREAD— 56  inches 
(Option  61  inches.)  SPRINGS— Front,  semi-elliptic  ; 
rear,  three-quarter  platform.  CONTROL— Center 
control.  GASOLINE  SYSTEM  —  Twenty  gallon 
tank  with  gauge  at  rear.  STANDARD  EQUIP- 
MENT— Cadillac  "one-man"  top;  windshield;  full 
1  amp  equipment;  Gabriel  Snubbers;  Clock;  Warner 
Autometer;  Electric  horn;  Power  tire  pump;  Foot 
rail;  Robe  rail;  License  tag  holders;  Tire  carrier  ; 
Tool  box  with  locks;  Set  of  tools:  Tire  repair  kit; 
Handy  lamp.  Universal  key  fitting  tool  box;  igni- 
tion and  lighting  switch  and  tire  lock. 


THERE  is  one  thought  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  this 
new  Cadillac  which  we  would  like  you  to  grasp  at  once. 

"With  the  advent  of  this  car,  the  Cadillac  "Eight"  enters  upon  its 
third  successive  season,  with  no  radical  change  in  the  basic 
principles  of  its  design. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  happened  in  motor 
car  development,  and  you  will  quickly  see  its  significance  as 
applied  to  the  Cadillac. 

Quite  properly,  we  believe,  the  World  has  always  looked  to  the 
Cadillac  Company  for  advanced  ideas,  improved  practice  and 
progressive  principles. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Cadillac  car  has  proven  itself  beyond 
the  need  of  radical  change,  is,  in  itself,  too  impressive  and  too 
illuminating  to  call  for  comment. 

It  does  not  by  any  manner  of  means  imply  that  the  Cadillac 
process  of  refinement  had  come  to  a  conclusion. 

In  a  multitude  of  ways  this  is  a  better,  finer  Cadillac  than  any 
which  has  preceded  it— the  subject  of  unremitting  research 
and  scientific  betterment  in  scores  of  details. 

What  the  absence  of  radical  change  really  means  is   that   the 
underlying  principles  of  Cadillac  V-type   eight-cylinder   con 
struction  have  been  proven  fundamentally  sound  by  the  pel 
formance  of  31,000  cars. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO, 
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It  means  that  the  Cadillac  Company,  with  resources  at  its  com- 
mand probably  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other  motor 
car  plant  in  the  world,  has  arrived  at  the  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  kindoi  a  motor  car  which  it  is  now  building  represents 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  any  other  in  existence. 

It  means  that  this  is  the  joint  judgment  of  every  expert  mind 
associated  with  this  Company.  It  expresses  the  judgment  of 
31,000  owners  who  cannot  conceive  of  any  respect  in  which 
Cadillac  principles  could  be  changed  to  their  advantage. 

The  new  Cadillac  conforms  to  the  finest  Cadillac  traditions,  down 
to  the  least  and  last  of  details  — and  it  advances  them  still  more 
closely  toward  perfection. 

It  is  a  beautiful  car  to  look  upon. 

The  superior  riding  qualities,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  are  en- 
hanced and  intensified. 

The  driving  ease  of  last  year  and  the  year  before,  accentuated  by 
the  longer  wheelbase  of  the  new  car,  is  more  marked  than  ever. 

It  is  doubtful  if  motoring  can  give  rise  to  a  situation  which  can 
successfully  challenge  Cadillac  powers. 

The  old  feeling  that  it  is  folly  to  seek  further  — the  old  sense  of 
security  that  the  Cadillac  represents  the  uttermost  in  a  motor 
I  -will  come  over  you  more  strongly  than  ever. 

'//■;  are  serenely  confident  of  the  exhilaration  and  enthusiasm 
which  you  will  experience  on  the  occasion  of  your  first  ride  in 
this  unusual  car. 

DETROH   -  MICHIGAN 


Body  Styles  and  Prices 

The  Type-55  Cadillac  will  be  available 
with  a  complete  variety  of  body  styles,  as 
follows: — 

Open  cars,  125  inch  wheelbase;  Seven 
Passenger  with  disappearing  auxiliary  seats 
$2080.  Four  Passenger  Phaeton  $2080.  Two 
Passenger  Roadster  with  two  passenger  dis- 
appearing rumble  seat  $2080.  Four  Passenger 
Close  Coupled  Roadster  $2080. 

Convertible  styles,  125  inch  wheelbase; 
Seven  Passenger  with  Cadillac  body  (Spring- 
field type)  $2675.  Four  Passenger  Victoria 
(convertible)  $2550. 

Enclosed  cars,  125  inch  wheelbase;  Four 
Passenger  Coupe  $2800.  Five  Passenger 
Brougham  $2950. 

Enclosed  cars,  132  inch  wheelbase;  Seven 
l';i  ssonger  Limousine  $3600.  Seven  Passenger 
Landaulet  $3750.  Seven  Passenger  Imperial 
$3750.  Prices  include  standard  equipment, 
P.  O.  B.  Detroit.  Prices  are  subject  to 
advance  without  notice. 


PUTTING   A  SMILE   IN  THE  WAR 

MoKh  OR  LESS  (    HE  E  RFUL  CAR  TOONS  FROM  EUROPEAN  PAPERS 


Ummtti   '  '  i'        (Parte) 

LOOKING  ON  THE  GOOD  SIDE 
"The  good  thing  about   that  shell   is   that   now  we  can  see   what's   going 
on    at    the    neighbor's." — Here   is   a   kindly   comment   on   the   little   adjust- 
ments  that    follow    in   the   train   of   the   armies.    It    is   a   more    whimsical 
optimism  than  that  usually  ascribed  to  imperturbable  John  Bull 


i    /     Home  En  The  Patting  Show  [London) 

IN   THESE    HARD   TIMES 
"What  for  does  Donald  tak'  sic  lang  strides  noo  o-days  ?"  "He  says  it  disna 
wear  oot  his  shoes  sae  quick." — The  traditionally  canny  and  frugal  Scotch- 
man is  the  natural  butt  of  the  cartoonist  who  wants  a  humorous  illustra- 
tion of  the  wave  of  economy  that  is  helping  England  to  finance  the  war 


l    B,  Honil    in  Today  {London) 


PREPARED 


Dentist :    "W — what   the — who- 


Muffled  Voice:    "I   thought  you  said  I  was  to  come  prepared  for  gas." — 

Not  so  far  from  plausibility   now ;   if  schoolboys   and  stay-at-homes  have 

their  gas  masks,  surely  a  soldier  should  always  be  ready 


BwflpW  m 


yp$\ 


/)<•  Ameterdummer  (Amsterdam) 

THE   EUROPEAN  QUADRILLE 

"Take  your  places   for  the  chain   dance,   please!"    (English  troops  go  to 

Russia,  Russian  to  France,  Japanese  to  England,   French  to  Serbia,  etc.  > 

— The    figure    in    the    background,    the    master    of    ceremonies,    looks    like 

Papa    Joffre,    generally    regarded    as    the   Allies'    generalissimo 


!3«as 


h 


/       Brod  In    /  I     /'    ll      \h  !,       I  P 

i  i if    OBLIGING    MIRROR 
Le  Marquis  von  Gssterplott;  "U'm  n  memles  to  say   thai 

i  have  quite  an  enviable  embonpoint. "     Tin'  whole 
fabrii  confidence   la  quietly  satirised   bj    thus   poklni 

:.t  the  German  claim  thai  there  la  no  dangei   "i   famine.  The  contraat   In 
ii   i  hia  end  <  h  irtoon  1  niflcant 


lln.  ho    |  UODt'OV,  loli    of  H 

\    DIRK   imi  EMM  \ 
German  M  Qott  I  !  I  wh  itevei  .  :><i  i  do  '  II   we  .  ii  tl 

i  he  pig   w  ill  dli   "i   hunger,  and  Ii   the  pi  i"  die 

..i  hungei    111'      r  n  u.  t«e  . 

ol   thing  the    \iiie>i  publii 
uiul    England 
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MICHIGAN— A  STATE  OF 
HEALTH 

To  give  every  person  in  the  state 
who  is  physically  run  down  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  a  free  clinic  for  ex- 
amination— that  is  the  plan  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  in  its 
somewhat  unique  tuberculosis  survey. 
A  year  ago  the  Legislature  appropriat- 
ed $100,000  for  this  purpose,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  months  a  small  com- 
pany of  health  workers,  consisting  of 
several  physicians,  twelve  nurses,  a 
speaker,  a  housing  survey  expert  and 
a  newspaper  man,  has  been  at  work  in 
eighteen  of  the  eighty-three  counties  of 
the  state,  arousing  the  people  of  the 
state  to  an  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  undergoing  examination,  holding 
clinics  in  centrally  located  places,  vis- 
iting the  homes  of  all  persons  diagnosed 
as  tuberculous,  giving  lectures  in 
schools,  churches,  before  city  councils, 
boards  of  supervisors,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, conducting  surveys  of  housing 
conditions  in  the  cities,  contributing 
material  about  the  campaign  and  the 
disease  to  the  newspapers. 

During  these  first  eight  months  of 
the  two-year  survey  nearly  8000  per- 
sons have  presented  themselves  for  ex- 
amination, more  than  forty  per  cent  of 
whom  were  found  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis. Figuring  five  to  the  family,  the 
nurses  have  reached  some  16,000  per- 
sons affected  with  the  disease  or  direct- 
ly exposed  to  it  with  information  on 
how   co  take  care   of  themselves. 

The  survey  is  being  conducted  county 
by  county,  and  on  May  31,  1917,  when 
it  closes,  every  county  will  have  been 
visited.  But  the  State  Board  of  Health 
aims  to  make  this  campaign  but  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  still  more  extensive  one. 
It  aims  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  state 
during  these  first  two  years  to  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
fight  against  tuberculosis  on  a  scale  as 
large  as  the  problem  involved.  The  plan 
is  to  establish  in  each  county  a  thoroly 
equipped  full-time  county  health  de- 
partment, in  each  county  a  similar  de- 
partment for  the  city,  so  that  eventually 
the  state's  public  health  organization 
will  be  as  complete  as  its  public  school 
organization  is  at  present,  to  organize 
open-air  ichooli  in  all  cities,  to  create 
in  eaen  county  a  system  of  fr<<-  weekly 
clinics  conducted  by  local  physicia 
an   adequate  visiting   nui  rvice   in 

h   county  and  city,  to  have  a1 
tuberculo  atorium    built    for 

ry  ioo.ooo  of  the  population,  to  en- 

;    of  the    tate 
ri<-\r   Ul(  safe,   and    to 

'     Other    ttepl     for    th<-    elimination 

n  of  the  di 

An  am  program;  but  the  re- 

sult  of   t.ho.    work    of   the    pa  '    eight 
rr,',  Michigan  believe  the 

dec 
Michigan    today    has    the    lecond 
death    rat<-   in   the 
'    the    United 
ambit ioo     to   have   i he   lov 
from  •  and    till 

laudably  ai 
lead   the  nation   In  all   public 
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Alert 


Are  Natural 
Oat  Lovers 

They  Crave 
Animating  Foods 


One  who  expends  vitality  craves  something  to  replace  it. 
So  active  people — and  active  races — are  the  great  oat  con- 
sumers. 

And  youth  is  the  oat- food  time. 

But  youth  lasts  longer  than  it  used  to.  And  the  use  of 
oat-food  is  vastly  increasing — at  least  the  use  of  Quaker  Oats. 

The  oat   is  the   energy-creator. 

It  is  the  great   phosphorus-supplier. 

It  is  the  perfect  food,  supplying  all  we  need  save  fat. 
And  cream  adds  that. 

Tn  right  form — as  in  Quaker  Oats — it  is  Nature's  most  de- 
lightful cereal. 


The  Cream  of  this  Vim- Food 


1  tats  attained   it  $   fame 
by   making  oats   doublj  deli<  ious. 

All    iIm     oal -,    used    l"    •.:•'    in    an 
oat      food — the     puny     and     plump 

"  i  . 

We    make    a     rigid     selet  tion 

"  thirds   of    tl it     ,i  .    they 

<  ome   t"   u      i  msidered  u 

for  ' 


This  brand  is  made  of  the  rich, 

plump     grains.       'Thus     it      stands 

unique  in  flavor  and  aroma. 

Quaker  Oats  is  oat  food  made 
exquisite.  In  Europe  and  Vsia  it 
is  the  food  di  tin-  palaces.  In 
America   all    folks  can   afford   it, 

for    it    costs    no    extra    price 
Ask    and   you'll   gl  t    it. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


A  $2.50  Aluminum  Cooker 

to   <,nr   >,ol<  t.    <     1 1  ,i    i  I I      iin,!.,      iia       in     till         li  --1 

trademark  i     • !      pit  i  no    oi   the    '  ut  fi  "">   Ihi    from 

.,i   .in  affida    '     hov  ing  the  purcha  •     pai  i  agi       ol     Quakei 

all    ili-    i  ind  thin  ideal  Icei       ill  I t  to  ;  ou  l> v 

parcel  o  the  trad I      oi    affidavit    ■  I  a     u  a 

lemarl      hav<    no   redi  ilm        I  '  to 

ted   ' 'ii'     and  <  anada       ■'  il       i leer  to  u    famll 

A<l.lrr.,    [I,r   QuaJlW  Oatl  Co..    1708  Rnilwny   K.xchnnao.  Chicago  (l 


THE    SAGE    OF  POTATO  HILL 

ED.     HOWE'S     THOUGHTS     ON     MEN,    WOMEN     &    THE    WORLD 


THE  GermanB  might  have  known 
thai  they  could  not  avoid  teaching 
their  rivals  the  art  of  fighting. 
a  particularly  capable  man  in 
business  may  have  things  his  own  way 
for  a  time,  hut  soon  others  learh  his 
secrets,  and  they  proceed  to  equal  him. 
In  nearly  every  town  in  this  country 
where  there  is  a  particularly  capable 
factory  or  business  house,  a  rival  has 
been  built  up  beside  it,  and  in  many 
eases  the  imitation  is  more  vigorous 
and  prosperous  than  the  original. 


Whoever  violates  the  law  must  run 
the  risk  of  punishment.  If  there  is  no 
punishment,  such  violations  are  en- 
couraged. It  is  not  just  that  I  am 
ordered  about  by  a  policeman,  or  bow 
to  a  judge,  if  another  man  may  take 
away  a  policeman's  club,  6r  mash  the 
hat  of  a  judge.  If  rioting  is  forgiven 
when  indulged  in  by  a  particular  class 
of  men,  then  we  should  see  that  an- 
other form  of  it  is  forgiven:  rioting  of 
honest  citizens  who  attack  rioters. 
Every  man  knows  he  must  guard  his 
private  rights;  he  should  finally  learn 
that  he  must  also  guard  his  public 
rights. 


The  writing  men,  particularly  those 
of  an  independent  turn,  object  to  the 
"Puritan  Spirit."  When  parents  insist 
on  their  children  being  brought  up  ac- 
cording to  good  rules,  that  is  the  Puri- 
tan Spirit.  It  is  the  Puritan  Spirit  that 
insists  upon  rigid  morality.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Puritan  Spirit  does 
not  assert  itself  oftener  than  it  does; 
we  can  easily  forgive  its  excesses. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  filthy  story  is  popular.  I  avoid 
such  things  as  I  do  an  offensive  pile  of 
offal.  Some  of  the  best  literature  cannot 
be  read  because  of  its  filth ;  some  noted 
names  in  literature  have  little  to  their 
credit  that  is  clean.  I  want  to  get  dirt 
of  every  kind  into  the  sewer  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  not  preserve  it  in  books, 
pictures  or  tradition. 


Most  people  believe  the  religious  lib- 
erty of  today  came  thru  what  we  call 
the  Reformation.  If  the  religious  liberty 
we  enjoy  is  worthy  and  desirable,  to  the 
freethinkers  is  mainly  due  the  credit. 
They  had  the  assistance  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  who  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  each  other,  but  Voltaire  is 
actually  a  greater  hero  of  religious  lib- 
erty than  Luther. 


I  lately  called  at  a  home  where  I  be- 
lieve I   was   welcome,  and  where  I   had 
been  invited,  but  was  compelled  to  leave 
i dily  because  of  the  had  behavior  of 

a  child,  which   made  so  much   noise  that 
t  en  at  ion     was    impossible;     and,    in 
81  ' 


addition,  kicked  me  as  well  as  his  par- 
ents. If  you  are  bringing  up  your  chil- 
dren properly,  I  congratulate  you. 


Several  of  my  acquaintances,  people 
of  reasonable  intelligence,  have  formed 
a  "Fools'  Club,"  and  are  investigating 
their  follies.  I  have  been  invited  to 
join,  and  think  I  shall  accept.  Might 
1  have  avoided  some  of  the  follies 
which  harmed  me  yesterday?  Would 
not  a  candid  investigation  of  my  follies 
be  more  beneficial  to  me  than  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare? 


Those  of  us  who  have  "trade"  and 
votes  are  cruelly  imposed  upon  by 
tradesmen  and  candidates.  Be  a  good 
shopper.  You  must  constantly  be  on 
the  defensive;  politely  but  firmly.  You 
have  certain  things  coming  to  you  by 
right;  it  is  your  fault  if  you  do  not  get 
them.  It  is  not  discreditable  to  the 
people  to  say  they  must  be  watched; 
they  were  made  that  way. 


When  a  man  shows  signs  of  being  a 
great  genius,  I  sometimes  think  he 
should  either  be  put  in  jail,  or  com- 
pelled to  give  bond  to  keep  the  peace; 
for  a  great  genius  often  seems  to  be 
as  much  of  a  pervert,  and  as  dangerous, 
as  a  man  who  hasn't  half  sense. 


I  don't  need  to  attend  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  order  to  remember 
the  blessings  of  freedom  or  the  duty  of 
patriotism;  indeed,  the  usual  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  rather  disg-usts  me 
because  of  the  careless  crowd,  the  dust, 
the  noise,  and  the  speaking. 


The  art  masterpieces  were  produced 
centuries  ago;  the  great  books  are  old 
books,  as  are  the  great  orations.  But 
the  greatest  business  men  are  living 
today;  the  commercial  chiefs  of  old 
were  amateurs  compared  with  their 
competitors  today. 


I  hope  I  am  not  vicious,  but  I  found 
pleasure  today  in  hearing  a  moving  pic- 
ture patron  say  Willie  Collier  is  fun- 
nier than  Charley  Chaplin.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  against  Mr.  Chaplin, 
but  like  to  see  the  big  prizes  passed 
around. 


American  flour  lias  been  made  so  fine 
and  white  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  a 
coarser  and  darker  (lour  would  be.  \\  >■ 
have,  in  short,  improved  Hour  too  much. 

In  many  other  things  we  smart  Yankees 

are  too  smart. 


1   don't   cart-  for  ••ossip;    I    rejoice  that 
thousands   of    indiscreet    per  ipe 


without  my  hearing  of  their  indiscre- 
tions, providing  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently scared  to  make  them  more  care- 
ful in  future. 


"Men,"  I  heard  a  woman  say  lately, 
"all  dress  in  uniform."  And  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  saying  ever  since. 
My  clothes  are  strangely  like  the 
clothes  of  all  other  men. 


What  is  the  best  piece  of  writing  you 
ever  read?  I  give  this  distinction  to 
Macaulay's  essay  on  Bertrand  Berere, 
the  greatest  scoundrel  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France. 


If  we  are  able  to  avoid  an  injustice, 
and  do  not,  we  should  submit  to  it 
quietly  rather  than  acknowledge  our 
cowardice  and  lack  of  efficiency. 


The  Armageddon  stunt  is  justifiable 
for  those  who  make  a  profit  out  of  it; 
the  fault  lies  with  us  followers  who 
take  the  battle  seriously. 


This  much  may  be  said  about  the  en- 
thusiasm of  people :  They  praise  friends 
as  lavishly  and  untruthfully  as  they 
abuse  enemies. 


Full-size  compliments  are  often  paid 
women,  but  men  rarely  hear  them.  A 
compliment  for  a  man  usually  has  a 
sting  with  it. 


When  about  half  the  people  believe 
one  thing,  and  the  other  half  another, 
it  is  usually  safe  to  accept  either 
opinion. 


I  sometimes  think  that  while  I  have 
very  bad  luck  in  getting  into  trouble, 
I  have  fairly  good  luck  in  getting  out. 


I  object  to  performing-  the  Indignant 
Citizen  act  to  assist  a  politician  who 
will  be  as  extravagant  as  his  opponent. 


The  leaders  in  every  false  theory 
make  a  profit,  while  followers  lose  their 
time  and  their  money. 


About  the  only  amusement  old  peo- 
ple have  is  to  listen  to  the  young  com- 
pliment each  other. 


Hero  worship  is  a  had  habit;  an  ever 
grown   soul   is  one  of   the   worst    of   . 
68, 


DonM  borrow  monej  And  believe  the 

man   you  owe   will   forget   about    it. 


Some  men   w  rite  onlv    w  hen  U 

.•in, •thmc  to  grumble  about 
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The  New 
Books 


A  BRITISH  REPUBLICAN 
H.  G.  Wells  has  spent  half  his  life 
writing'  historical  novels  about  the 
future,  and  the  other  half  as  a  scientist 
trying  to  forecast  the  trend  of  social 
forces;  in  either  case  the  day  he  lives 
in  is  always  tomorrow.  No  one  will  be 
surprized,  therefore,  that  his  latest 
book  is  called  What  Is  Coming?  and 
that  its  subject  matter  is  not  the  usual 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  Great 
War  but  a  consideration  of  its  probable 
effects.  Few  are  so  well  equipt  for 
the  task.  Mr.  Wells  is  not  only  a  pro- 
fessional student  of  the  future  but  a 
very  clear-sighted  observer  of  the  world 
about  him;  one  of  the  few  eminent 
European  thinkers  whom  the  war  has 
left  wholly  sane.  It  is  true  that  he  does 
not  write  as  a  neutral;  he  io  ardently 
on  the  side  of  the  British  and  their  al- 
lies, but  he  cautions  his  readers  that 
"if  we  are  wise  we  shall  treat  no  man 
and  no  class — and  for  the  matter  of 
that  no  nation— as  either  stedfastly  ma- 
lignant or  stedfastly  disinterested."  He 
admires  the  Germans  not  only  for  their 
constructive  statesmanship  in  peace,  but 
also  for  the  quickness  with  which  they 
comprehended  the  changed  character 
of  war  and  abandoned  fighting  in  open 
battle  for  the  strategy  foretold  by 
Bloch  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
war  of  entrenchment  and  indefinite 
deadlock.  "The  Germany  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  had  its  mortal  wound  at  the 
Marne;  the  Germany  we  fight  today  is 
the  Germany  of  Krupp  and  Ostwald." 
But  Mr.  Wells  sides  with  the  Allied 
powers  as  a  good  republican;  he  will 
admit  Germany  to  full  fellowship  with 
other  civilized  nations  only  when  freed 
from  the  autocracy  which  tends  for- 
ever to  drag  her  into  mad  imperialist 
adventure:-;.  Hi  own  political  ideal  "is 
the  United  States  of  the  World,  a 
union  of  States  whose  state  boundaries 
mined  by  what.  I  have  denned 
•he  natural  map  of  mankind."  Every- 
thing, bowerer  hallowed  by  age,  which 
dicta  with  this  desirable  'onsumma- 
tion  must.  troyed.  He  complaint 

rnoet  Utterly  of  the  legal  complexities 
led  "rights"  which  pre- 
i ',u\    being   done   in   "the 

elet  ,v;i    teful,    D 

thoro  manner";  Indeed  be  is  as  Into! 
-<f  the  tradition-loving  legal  pro- 

'.  B       ;  j  i  ri   a  ■.   he  is  of  the 

HohenzoHemi     The   »ra?  Itself,  In   his 
opinion,  will  I  Incidental  good 

effect,    hov,-  -'  r    it.    may     r<-   ult,    for    in 

h    ;>    mighty   '-risiH 
th<  ■  i  tnd   inefficient  method 

sd   tin    Briti  h   people   In 

the  ss  "■<■  will  no  longer 

fhe  <  nd  '-fit-  ill  And 
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The  Value  of  Sanatogen  to 
the  Man  who  Works  His  Brain 

"Without  albumen,  no  life;  without  phosphorus,  no  thought" — ■ 
so  runs  a  famous  saying. 

True,  the  healthy  body  gets  enough  albumen  and  phosphorus 
from  the  daily  food,  but  an  overtaxed  brain  and  nervous  system  will 
run  short  of  these  vital  substances  because  the  demand  outruns  the 
normal  supply.  Then  we  have  fatigue,  depression — and  worse,  if 
nothing  be  done. 

It  is  then  that  Sanatogen  is  of  splendid  aid.  Combining  purest 
albumen  and  organic  phosphorus  in  chemical  union,  Sanatogen  takes 
to  the  fundamental  sources  of  nervous  and  mental  efficiency  just  the 
elements  needed.  It  supplies  these  elements  quickly  and  without 
strain  upon  digestion,  giving  the  depleted  cells  real  nutriment,  real 
sustenance  and  no  false  stimulation. 

The  result  of  this  is  well  epitomized  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  when 
he  writes,  "Sanatogen  to  my  mind  is  a  true  food-tonic,  giving  fresh 
vigor  to  the  overworked  body  and  mind."  And  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
who  tersely  reports,  "The  effect  of  Sanatogen  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  simply  wonderful." 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  the  medical  profession  has  set  the 
seal  of  approval  upon  the  value  of  Sanatogen — no  less  than  21,000 
doctors  have  written  letters  endorsing  its  value. 

Should  not  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  create  the 
conviction  that  Sanatogen  will  also  Help  you? 


r 

FOOD  TONIC 

,  WfHOVU)  BY  SCIENCE  . 


Grand   Price,    International 
Congress  of  Medicine, 

London,     1913. 


Sanatogen    is    sold    by    good 

druggists  everywhere,  in 

sizes  from  $1.00  up 


ENDORSED  BY  OVER  21,000 


FREE  ^n  re<Jue8t  we  w'"  *end  a  25-gram  Sample  Package   of  Sanatogen, 

QAfWIPI  F  a'8°   R'cnarc*  ^e  Gallienne's    booklet,    "The  Art  of  Living,"  telling  of 

oAMrLt  Sanatogen's  kindly  help. 

UrrLK  Address    The    Bauer   Chemical   Co.,    26  R    Irving    Place,     New   York. 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

7  it,-  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  [or  Investors  in  which  personal 
attention  ~eili  be  given  to  th  desires  "I  its  subscribers  for  information  in 
regard  to  investiments  of  all  kinds  We  cannot  o\  course  decide  for  our 
reader ,    where   they   thould  put   their   savings   and   will   not   undertake   the 

ibility  dj  recommending  ipecifii    securities  to  any  individual    Bui 
ask  our  render,  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will  give  them 
b    leiier  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  independent  such  impartial  information 
o    ma    'i    isi  them  in  making  a     i  ■    decision  for  themselves    Readers  who 
request  advice  on  •  ents  will  receive  better  service  when  tliey  specify 

ill,  it, i  h  '  held,  approximate  amounts  <>j  each,  if  the  invest 

on  ni  is  for  mi  estate,  busint  ■•  01  proft  tsional  man,  ■■■"man  or  minor,  .lit 
information  gi\  U  be  held  in  ttricl  confidence 
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1'RAVKL   AND   RKSORTS 


The  [ndependeni  invitea  inquiries  from  its  nadirs  pertaining  to  Travel 
foi  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  [*his  Department  is  under  the  supervision  ol  th<  BEF  I  11  \ 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  l.il.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


SfieCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA     LAKE 

Win.  E.  Lartine well.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL      THE      YEAR 


A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 
In  Private  Park  with  miles  ot  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.  On  Ihe  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attrac- 
tive and  well-kept  Cull  Course,  Miniature  Coll,  Clock    Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM 
BATHS   ARE   GIVEN   WITH  ,'A   NATURAL    BRINE 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all   appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

FOUR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of 
Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.     The  Radium  Emanation  from   Brine 
Spring  No.  1  averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,   Kidney,   Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders; 

Rheumatism,   Gout  and  Obesity, 
Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D..  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklet*. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park, 
lake  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Roorru.  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Simla.  S2.50  Uo  Double 

200       2.00       "        3.00  "      " 

100        2.50        "        4.00   "      " 

100        3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floori— Aicoti' 
Sample  Roomi 


New  Unique  Cafet  and 
Cabaret  Kicelleule 


A.    GRAND    VACATION     CRUISE 
Hay  Fever  Unknown 


m 
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Visiting  Foreign  America 


equal  in  interest,  novelty  and  healthfulness  to  a  European  cruise. 
Visiting  HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  ot  Evangeline,  and 
ST.  JOHNS,  Newfoundland,  the  Norway  ot  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO  and  FLORI2EL,  fitted 
with  every  convenience  and  satety  device.  Cost  of  trip  includes 
every  essential  expense.  7  days  at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid 
cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  trip. 
Reduced  rates,  superior  accommodations— Sept.  Write  today  for 
illustrated  Booklet  11. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PL.  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN     EXPRESQ 

•^  TICKETS  AND  TOTJRS  ^^ 


NA   INTERNATIONAL   TRAVEL    AGENCY 

BERMUDA  8  day  tour  Inclusive  expense! $42. 50 

HALIFAX,  N.  S.      (round  trip  cruise,  12  days  in- 

ST.  JOHN'S,  N.  F.  J  elusive  expenses $60. OO 

ST.  JOHN'S  RIVER.  Fla. 

Let  us  outline  your  Vacation  Trip 
6e>  Broadway,    New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Fran 
Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Office, 


\  s  ilays  inclusive  ex- 
' )  pentes $42.00 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Con  .   homelike   mi  i  oundinga;   mod 

1 1  it  mi  thodi  ol    treatment     ipetent   

lawn,  grove,  flow*  i    ind   \  egi  i  ible 
i  the  boohltt, 

Sanford   Hall,   Flushing,   New  York 


Europe  converted  to  icience  and  social- 
ism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting1  things 
in  the  book  is  the  author's  confident 
prediction  of  the  future  greatness  of 
Russia,  a  country  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted  by  study  and  travel. 
While  France  is  recovering  from  the 
losses  of  the  war,  while  Germany  is 
still  sulking  over  her  defeat,  and  Great 
Britain  is  trying  to  make  up  her  mind 
"whether  she  is  a  'Crowned  Republic' 
or  a  Germanic  monarchy,"  Russia  and 
the  United  States  of  America  may  step 
to  the  front. 

The  United  States  constitutes  a  modern 
country,  a  country  <>n  an  unprecedented 
scale,  being  organized  from  the  very  be- 
ginning on  modem  lines.  There  is  only  one 
oilier    such    country    upon    the    planet,    and 

that,  curiously  enough)  is  parallel  in  clim- 
ate) size  and  position :  Russia  in  Asia. 
Even  Russia  in  Europe  belongs  rather  to 
the  newness  that  is  American  than  to  the 
tradition  that  is  European;  Harvard  was 
founded  more  than  halt'  a  century  before 
Petrograd. 

Because  of  the  gigantic  possibilities 
of  Russia  and  the  rapid  progress  to  be 
expected  so  soon  as  she  acquires  a 
decent  government,  Mr.  Wells  urges 
all  Americans  and  Englishmen  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Russia  and,  if 
possible,  to  learn  the  language.  He  ad- 
vises his  countrymen,  mindful  of  their 
imperial  responsibilities,  to  "place  Rus- 
sian and  Hindustani  upon  at  least  an 
equal  footing  with  Greek  in  all  univer- 
sity and  competitive  examinations." 

What  Is  Coming?  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  BOSS 

The  fashion  of  blaming  the  economic 
inefficiency  of  the  nation  upon  the  ig- 
norance and  selfishness  of  the  "work- 
ing classes"  seems  to  be  dying  out,  for 
the  leaders  in  the  scientific  manage- 
ment movement  are  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  the  ignorance  and  shortsighted- 
ness (it  is  not  selfishness  when  you  find 
it  in  people  of  power  and  authority)  of 
the  industrial  autocrats.  In  the  Page 
Lectures  of  1915,  delivered  before  the 
seniors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
— young  men  in  training  for  industrial 
management — Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt  chal- 
lenges the  authority  of  the  mediocrities 
who  are  thrown  into  positions  of  power 
thru  circumstances  that  boar  no  rela- 
tions whatever  to  their  native  capacity 
or  training.  The  qualifications  for  lead- 
ership are  considered  in  terms  that 
place  much  more  responsibility  of  a 
moral  or  social  nature  upon  the  man- 
agers than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
expect. 

The    responsibility    to    the    workers 

for      adequate      instruction,       for      t  ho 

standardization  of  work,  for  opportuni- 
ty to  earn  suitable  pay,  tor  healthful 
surroundings,  etc.,  are  discussed  pri- 
marily as  problems  of  efficient  mans 
ment,  eltho,  as  every  one  nov  knows,  the 
right  thing  "pays,"  rhere  is  an  Ulumi- 
natlng    chapter    on    "production    and 

ale--."  in  which  the  bookkeeping  method 

o(  measuring  "efficiency"  is  contrasted 

with    more    modern    view         Vltho    these 
lectures  are  addrest   to  those  who  i 
to  take  part  in  Industrial 
thej   contain  i  great  deal  of  value  lo 
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those  who  are  being  managed — indeed, 

it  is  the  bias  toward  democracy  and  the 

rights  of  the  workers  that  makes  Mr. 

Gantt's  views  particularly  significant. 

Industrial  Management,  by  H.  L.  Gantt.  Yale 
Univ.  Press.  $1. 

THE  THREE  F'S 

As  the  American  child  must  master 
the  three  R's,  and  the  German  girl  the 
three  K's  prescribed  by  the  Kaiser,  the 
English  public  school  boy  devotes  his 
time  to  the  three  F's — flogging,  fighting 
and  fagging — at  least  that  is  the  im- 
pression gained  from  works  of  fiction, 
from  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby"  to  the 
latest  story  of  English  school  life. 

The  Great  War  reflected  in  the  life 
of  an  English  school  gives  Eden  Phill- 
potts  an  opportunity  to  write  in  The 
Human  Boy  and  the  War  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  books  of  the  year.  The 
boys  of  Merivale  school  are  natural, 
mischievous  and  lovable.  The  heart  of 
a  boy  is  a  mysterious  and  shadowy 
covert  for  his  feelings  and  not  every 
author  has  the  gift  of  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  its  elusive  moods.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  knows  his  boys  and  we  live 
thru  their  eager  interest  in  the  war 
with  them.  There  is  less  of  slang  and 
swearing  than  in  David  Blaize,  by  E.  F. 
Benson,  altho  here,  too,  we  have  fine 
types  of  English  lads,  with  their  fights 
and  friendships,  cricket  and  "footer," 
work  and  dreams.  But,  as  always,  in 
reading  descriptions  of  public  schools 
in  England,  we  wonder  why  boys 
should  be  beaten  by  their  masters  and 
each  other  in  every  chapter.  English 
girls,  for  the  most  part,  grow  up  into 
fairly  decent  human  beings  without  be- 
ing flogged;  and  so  do  American, 
French  and  German  boys. 

The    Human     Boy    and    the     War,    by     Eden 
Phili  acmillan.   $1.25.   David   Blaize,  by 

E.   F.   Benson.  Doran.  $1.. 


SHORT  STORIES  AND 
NOVELS 


Davenport  bj  Charles  Marriott,  fj  in 
ting  in  two  trays:  psychically,  u  a 
Htudy  of  ii  man  with  a  dissociated  person- 
ality ;  and,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
Dorel  of  excellent  character  drawing 
and  anusual  and  distinctive  style.  (Lane, 
fl.35.) 

W.    H.    H'J'I   OD.'      The    I'm  />!'    I, null   <|iiit«- 

ii<  to  it     splendid)  title. 

also  to  it-   sob-title     idventurei   <« 
i /"'<<'"     l-         toll  of  action,   full  of  life 
and  color,  full  of  strange,  picture  que  peo 
pie,    and    it    i-    written    with    artistii 
plicity  and  great  charm.   (Dntton,  $1.50.) 
Pal  Candler,  the  author  of  '/<   i-,,<     tin 
Romance  of  'in  Italian  I  "I'll'    Waket 
thai  th<-  i/i<-  to  iiitn  in  dream      i 

i  (amble  of  seven- 

teenth '■>!  and  adventure,  the 

apparently,    of    much     reading    of 
■imilar,  and  bettei  (Dntton,  *).'■','>.> 

iif<-  and   strange, 
of  tin-    Kirghiz   Htenp< 
■■•  rj  '-     :  in  I  'II.  who  lived  with 

Russian  and    Vomad  toi    eleven  years 
in  charge  of  th<-  work*  of  a   mining  com 
I    .'■    hook    COO)  Mi    of    in 

Una  and  iininuc  material  not  willfully 
handled.  (Duffleld,  %2.) 

The      LightrUna     fJondut  u,r     Discovers 

I   the   Willi:,  -'.vcIh, 

tb     ro- 

■  i.ma    plates,    ovcr- 

.(i,<-  the 
l  and  .".''  "  England,  ')<: 
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If  You  Did  This  From 
Early  Morning  Until  Sundown 

— if  the  life  you  lived  was  the  healthful  active 
life  Nature  intended — you  wouldn't  suffer  from 
constipation. 

But  that  sort  of  life  is  impossible  for  most  of  us. 
We  hurry,  worry,  over-eat  and  under-exercise. 

The  results — constipation,  periodic  or  chronic- — and 
the  use  of  laxatives  which  aggravate  and  confirm 
the  constipation  habit. 

NUJOL  is  a  safe  and  effective  means  of  relieving 
constipation,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  headaches, 
nervousness,  and  depression  which  constipation 
causes.  It  is  not  a  laxative  but  acts  in  effect  as  a 
simple  internal  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  and  facilitating  normal  bowel  move- 
ments. 

Your  druggist  has  NUJOL.     Refuse  substitutes — 

look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on  bottle  and  package. 

Sold  in  pint  bottles  only. 

Dept.  12 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


FOR  CONvSTI  JP-yVTIOIsT 


I    Send  for  booklet,  '•Till.  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTH'ATION."    Write  your  name 

and  address  plainly  Ik-Iow. 


I. .Name Address. 


City. 


.State 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

VILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 

^7th  St.,  .\.  V.  Write  for  illustrated  bookli  t    Frt  e. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 

A'  luil  Kan  ii  Irei        -  nd   il  i  Ii  ii  "r 
lei,    '"i  pai  1     L91<  Edition  Pat- 
ent Booh  frei 
George  P.  Klmmcl,  222  Barrlntor  Blili:.,  WaahlnKton,  D.  0. 


Dangerous  Headaches 


(Janurr    li**i.        Mitfh     t 

]>'  -i.l;i'  bei,     I  o  I"  rid 

riplained  in  a   new 


Whel    If    more   'xliauttinu   then    headach'  '      Y*M      a  headache  in    "onlyn    %ymf>t»w.tt      Ilium 

» I,-  condjtioni  bach  of  headache*    th<  condition!  by  which  headachei  are  earned    1 1  "it  thi  ri  .il 

Hiijh   piood    pre ••  ore,    euto-intoiicatioiii  eye**»trein  -« j • » I  won.    diiorderi   <auie 

headach*  .   you  muil  «ei  »t  their  cuutr,      I  low  to  d<»  t K i •«  i* 

bppki    'Headaches  and  I  low  io  Prevent  rhem"    l)y  IV  W.  H. 

ilry,    n    NeuroIo0iil    wiio   hei    Imd    peari   ol    eiperience   in 

treaiiriu  .*ll  kind*,  ol  <  aiei  Involving  heedai  hei.     ^  on  may  uei 

n  Ii- 1  I'V  followinu  the  teaching!  ol  l>r    Riley'i  hook.    No 

uu»    Only  naiaral  neani    dii  \.  •  n  n  lie,  reil  and  iloopi 

Vva  lend  thii  hook  lor  roui   FREE  tiatnination.    All 

ou   do  '«   -'«k    (or    it      (Set  thi  coupon*)     II  not 

M|iiiied  wild  td'    boob    return  '•   "i   oui  azpenit 

* •  1 1 r  <  lamination  coiti  von  not  I  penny      II  von 

keep  thi   booi  rou  romil  only  $1   '  ■       Noi  i 

Inri/r   hook    DUl       worth    tti    W$ighi    hi   gotd   i" 

hr  limit  at  hi    I  "//-  '  -  ' 


Send   No  Money 

Use    the  Coupon  i 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  oi  Liberal  Arts  now  o*  tipleslta  new  building  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
college  course  rhe  building  ii  equipped  w!ih  Laboratories)  i  *  i1  art 
mem  i  IbrariM  and  has  lullesi  use  «■!  1 1 1<-  Boston  Publlt  I  [bran 
iii  professional  ichoola  located  In  thi  heart  »»t  the  city  not  only 
m  usual  courses  <>t  Instruction  b  it  afford  unusual  opportune' 
ties  lor  hfii  support  and  lor  the  practical  training   In  tin  ,1 

professions,     rhe   Graduate  School   offers  exceptional  opportunity 
ior  icicjii u  n ork* 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN.  President 
Copley  Square,   Boaton,  Mast. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  ehScienl  training  in  every  department  of 
a  hroad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helplul  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR   W.    PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 

Williston  Seminary  lor  Boys 

New  Jtoo.ooo  residents  i.  ill  opens  September.     Efficient  masters* 
Small  units.     Boys  personal!}  directed.      Scientific  and  prepara- 
tory departments.     6 buildings.     Athletic  fields*     Moderate  rales. 
Lowtr  schv'o:  in  separate  building.     Booklet 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


MONSON 


ACADEMY 
FOR  BOYS 

Established  1804.  15  miles  from  Spring- 
field. An  endowed  school.  Certificate 
privileges.  Completely  equipped  athletic 
field.  Modern  dormitory.  Gymnasium. 
Rate  $300.  Fund  for  boys  of  proven 
worth.  For  catalog  and  book  of  views, 
address  the  Principal,  Monson,  Mass. 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  mites  from  Boston.    40 
a>  res.   Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.   **  Buildings*  Gv  mnasium. 

Miss  Con  ant.  Miss  Bigelow.  Principals. 
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BROOKFIELD 

The    Open   Air   School    for   Hep 

Teaches  your  daughter  how  to  realize  the  durable  satisfactions  of  life. 
The  Directors  believe  that  this  end  is  attained  through  helping  the  growing  girl 
to  establish  habits  which  keep  her  well,  make  her  think  clearly,  make  her  live  in 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to  give  the  girl  her  fullest  power,  rather  than  to 
cram  her  mind  with  a  specified  quantity  of  book-learning. 

Open  air  sleeping,  study  and  recitations.  Open  air  dining  room.  Domestic 
arts,  gardening,  physical  training,  summer  and  winter  sports,  dancing,  story 
telling,  dramatic  training,  music. 

Write  personally  to  Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


i- 


OBERLIN 

School  for  Girls 

Six  to  Fifteen  Years 


Aims  to  provide  a  wholesome,  happy  home  life  together  with 
best  educational  advantages.  Individual  attention  of  direc- 
tors given  to  each  pupil,  in  home  and  school  life.  Located 
in  the  ideal  environment  of  historic  Oberlin,  famous  as  an 
educational,  musical  and  religious  center.  Music,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Art,  French,  German,  Domestic 
Arts,  Physical  and  Dramatic  training,  Story-telling,  Plays 
and  Games. 

Catalogue  Forest  Place,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va, 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.; 
also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory,  modern  residence 
balls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  $20,000  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool,  large 
athletic  field.  Fifty  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Endowment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000.  Expenses  moderate.  Officers  and  in- 
structors, 60;  students,  624,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 
views    illustrating    student   life,  address  WILLIAM  A.   WEBB,  President,  Box  A. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  14th.  In  tlie  beautiful  and 
historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  I'usurpa^sed  climate, 
in. idem  equipment.  Students  front  15  *.t  ites.  ("nurses:  Collegi- 
ate 13  ,ears);  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate  privileges. 
Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.         Staunton,  Va, 


Virginia. 

Eastern  College 


Manassas,  Box  114. 

Co-ed      in  m.  from  Wash.,  D.C..  a 
20th   Century   College.       Fine   new 

bldgs.    Standard  A.  it   course.     A 

I  it.,  l'eil..  Di  .in.  s.  i  .  Expres.  and  Bus.  for  high  icnool  ;:i  id 

Suoerloi  Musi.  Conservatory,     select  academy  forboysand  girls. 

$J00  a  year,     i.y in.  .uid  athletics.  DR.   11.  U.   ROOF,   l'rcs, 


Ely  Court, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

One  hmu  from  New  YorU  City.       College  Prep,  General  Couiiefl. 
Separate  departments  loi  Girls  under  15. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  tpeunlnaeS8K8EE 

A  fun  lor  College  with  Preparatory  Department    Mo  l<         I 
Modern  Building  pinenl       In  the-  Blue-Grass  Kills  ol 

Sunny  Tennessee,     Carclul  Supervision.  W      I     Wynii,  President 


ROWLAND  HALL 


i I  l..r  girls  and  young 

To  paratoi  \  t.-. 

i '.  part .1   loi  v get  glrli 

,,,,.  ,,.  peel  .1  edi  ...i  igi     oHi  n  .1  In   Mi 

High  ■  •  nation,  mild  i  llmate,  di  light 

1  i  ■       R  Idlng,   i 

I   II  i  lolttwah.  i  run.         i 


COLLEGE 

64th  Year 


ROANOKE 

For   Men.       Courses   for   Degrees ;    also    Commercial   Course. 
Library  J5.000  volumes.     Mountain  location.     Six  Churches!  no 
ins       Expenses  small.      Catalogue  tree.      Address  The 
President,  Salem,  Va. 

PACIFIC    THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

An    undenominational,    union    school   of   reun- 
ion.      Admits    both    Sexes    and    .ill    ilcMitmiin.il  i 

College   graduation    required    foi    regular    course 
li  tding  tn   l>.   D,  degree.     All  privileges  ol    I'm 
M-rsity  of  California  open   to  qualified   seminars 
1  nis     Term  begins  August  si,  toi6.    Address, 
President  C    S.  Wish,  Berkeley     California, 

AGENCY 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 


Provides  Bchooli  ami  Collet**  who  coinpsu  si  i 
in  obtaining  pesltlooi 
Isndfoi  Bulletin,    t>i  Chsssl  li  .  albtay,  n.  y. 


scribed  in  glowinj  terms,  sprinkled  with  ;i 
good  deal  uf  guide-book  information, 
(Doubleday,  Page,  $1.50.) 


FOR  REFERENCE 


Who's  Who  in  Imerica  is  invaluable. 
The  issue  tor  1016-1917  contains  aboui 
•_'.'!, ooo    biographic    notes    with    addresses. 

The  geographical    index   shows   names   from 

tlie  world  over  as  well  as  from  every  state 
ami  territory  ami  the  dependencies.  (Chi- 
cago :  Marquis,  $5.) 

In  spite  of  Sir  John  Murray's  death  last 
July,  bis  monumental  work,  The  Oxford 
Dictionary,  continues  to  conn'  out.  The  lat- 
est section  of  the  tenth  volume  rovers  the 
words  from  Turndun  to  Tzirid,  both  of 
which  most  people  would  find  it  difficult  to 
define.  I  New  York:  Oxford  l'ress,  85 
touts.) 

Sargent's  lf<i>i<!book  of  American  Private 
Schools,  of  which  a  second  edition  of  the 
1010  issue  is  out,  is  an  admirably  careful 
and  intelligent  guide.  Its  information  is  re- 
liable, and  disinterested,  and  its  lists  in- 
clude special  schools,  camps,  teachers, 
agencies,  school  periodicals  and  all  sorts  of 
allied  information.  (Boston:  Porter  B. 
Sargent,  $-.) 

A  dictionary  of  business  terms  is  sure  to 
contain  a  curious  hotchpotch  of  informa- 
tion. But  What  Every  Business  Woman 
Should  Know,  by  L.  0.  Kearney,  does  put 
in  handy  compass  many  useful  facts,  as  a 
table  of  time  differences,  and  definitions 
under  such  headings  as  Financial,  Insur- 
ance, Legal.  Railroad  Terms.  (Stokes. 
$1.00.) 

A  very  useful  bibliography  has  just  been 
compiled  by  S.  B.  Ball,  of  the  Newark  Pub- 
lic Library,  1600  Business  Books.  Such 
books  have  not  been  easy  to  find,  and  this 
tells  the  man  in  any  business  at  a  glance 
what  directories  and  reference  books  and 
special  works  there  are  to  meet  his  par- 
ticular need.  (White  Plains,  New  York: 
Wilson,  75  cents.) 


BORN  OF  THE  WAR 


There  is  too  much  of  purely  personal  in- 
terest in  Marie  Van  Yorst's  War  Letters  of 
an  American  Woman,  tho  when  she  writes 
of  the  patients  she  knew  in  the  hospital 
at  Neuilly  she  draws  realistic  and  tragic 
pictures.   (Lane,  $1.50.) 

If  (leorge  Sylvester  Yiereck  set  out  to 
emphasize  as  characteristic  of  the  race  just 
those  reported  qualities  that  make  the  Prus- 
iau  so  tletested,  he  has  admirably  succeeded 
in  the  facile  rimes  of  his  Songs  of  Arma- 
geddon. (Kennerley,  $1.) 

Robert  Ilerrick  has  written  a  little  book, 
the  story  of  The  Conscript  Mother  anil  her 
son,  between  whose  covers  lies  all  the  spirit 
of  Italy  at  war  and  the  spirit  of  those 
mothers    whose    boys    so    to    fight    for    their 

country.  (Scribner,  50  cents.) 

For  England,  by  H.  Fielding-Hall,  is  a 
collection  of  stirring  poems  and  sketches  of 

the  war  as  it  affects  the  people  at  home 
Some  of  the  theories  which  the  author  ad 
vanees  will  meet  with  violent  opposition, 
but  they  will  also  stimulate  thought. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  $1.50.) 

The    Book   of   Hill/nun's   (1  latitude,   made 

up  of  articles  on  England's  aid  to  the  Bel 

gian    refugees    and    wounded    and    of    di     » 

Inga  in  line  and  color  by   Belgian  artia 
is    in    uncommonly    beautiful   compilation, 

and    >|iiite    worth    the    price,     which    l\v     the 

way,  goes  to  Queen  Mary  for  further  oh i 

table    work.     |  1  ane.    $*_'.  1 

In  The  Lusitania's  Last  \       ■  ■     Oh 
K.    l.auriat,  .1  r  .   one  of   tin*  mii  \  \  en 

a  vivid  but  unimpaaaioned  narrative  ol  hie 
experience's  Hi-  statement  of  what  he  ->tw 
is  "diametrically  opposite'1  In  man] 
specta  to  the  Hudinga  of  the  British  i\»urt 
of  Investigation,  which  are  reprlutsxl  In  the 
volume,  togethei  with  .i  Ueruiau  detVi 
(  Houghton,   Mifflin,  m  | 
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A  NEW  BRITISH  LOAN 
Formal  announcement  of  the  new 
British  loan  of  $250,000,000  was  made 
on  the  16th  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
managers  of  a  syndicate  which  in- 
cludes twelve  prominent  banks  and 
banking  firms.  Great  Britain  issues 
gold  notes  having  a  term  of  two  years 
and  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
Syndicate  subscriptions,  at  98,  were  so 
large  that  the  books  for  them  were 
closed  two  days  later.  Offerings  to  the 
public  are  to  be  made  at  99.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  notes  may  be  redeemed 
in  one  year  at  101,  or  in  two  years  at 
100  V2,  with  accrued  interest.  They  are 
secured  by  the  deposit  with  a  trust 
company  in  New  York  of  $300,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  and  stocks.  These  are 
in  three  classes:  first,  $100,000,000  of 
those  issued  by  American  corporations; 
second,  $100,000,000  of  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  with  bonds  and  stock 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad ;  third, 
$100,000,000  of  the  bonds  or  other  ob- 
ligations of  Argentina,  Chili,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Denmark  and 
Holland.  Any  depreciation  of  value 
during  the  term  is  to  be  made  good  by 
additional  securities,  in  order  that  the 
excess  above  $250,000,000  shall  at  all 
times  be  20  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of 
the  notes  will,  of  course,  be  expended 
here  for  war  supplies. 

This  loan  makes  the  total  of  foreign 
borrowings  in  the  United  States  since 
the  beginning  of  th<:  great  war  nearly 
$1, 600,000,000,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  distributed  as  follows:  Great 
Britain  and  Prance,  $1,020,000,000; 
Canadian  Government,  province!  and 
eiti<H,  1235,000,000;  Rowia,  $117,000,- 
000;  Italy,  $41 ,0o0,000;  South  Amer- 
ica,   $105,000,000.      The    borrowings    of 

the  British   Government  at  home  and 

abroad   ROW  amount  to  more  than  $10,- 

000,000,000.  It  is  expected  that  a  n<-w 
ian  loan  will  soon  be  negotiated. 

Th<     r.'  Iff    about    this    loan    of    $260,- 

< .00,000  <■■/■  rted    ■    favorable  Influence 
in  the  stock  market  became  America 
*v,<       and    bond*   worth    $100,000,000 

bf     part,    of     the     Security     and, 

//ill  not.  !)<■  told  on  our  Stork 
h/  .     ■  r,<    ]u .'  1  h  Go ;<  rnment, 

whi'h,  und<r  t.h<-  mobilization   [dan,  bj 

oom  the  owner  of  them.  Pot  tome 
tire.'-  past  the  eontinuoue  tale  here  of 

.int.  upon   p  and,  In 

nted    ■    natural 

merit.  Many    believe    that 

h   liquidation   pi 
ance  In  the  price  of  the 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 


The  Manlius  Schools 

St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  offers  the  most  success- 
ful application  of  the  military  principle  to  preparation 
for  college,  technical  school  or  business.  For  12  years 
ranked  by  U.  S.  Government  as  "Honor  School."  15 
buildings,  120  acres,  11  miles  from  Syracuse. 

Verbeck  Hall — a  separate  school  for  boys  from  8  to  14, 
fitting  for  St.  John's  or  any  college  preparatory  school. 

Summer  Military  Camp — with  extraordinary  advan- 
tages, now  in  session.     Send  for  circular.     Address 

Gen.  WILLIAM  VERBECK,  Pres.,  Box  I,  Manlius,  New  York 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1764 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium  —  Play  Grounds.  Re-opens 
Sept.  25.  B    H    Campbell,  Headmaster. 

Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 


The  Scudder  School  for  Girls 

20th  Year 

Dormitory  and  school  on  Riverside  Park  over- 
looking the  Hudson.  Regents  College  Prepara- 
tory. A  one  year  HOME  ECONOMICS  finish- 
ing   course   with    diploma. 

SECRETARIAL     training     course     for     PRI- 
VATE,   PUBLICITY    and    EXECUTIVE    SEC- 
RETARIES. 
MYRON  T.  SCUDDER.  Pres..  330  West  72nd  St.  at  Riverside  Dri re 


Reopens  Wednesday,    October  4th. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

GENERAL     COURSE     AND 

1  OLLEGE    PREPARATORY 

PRIMARY      DEPARTMENT 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve 

in     each     class.       Fireproof     school 

building   thoroughly   equipped. 

160   AND    162  W.    74TH   ST.,   N.   Y. 

Connecting  with  &  including  165  VV.  73  St. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  St  hod  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
vxf>.  High  School  course  required  f<»r  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, Form,  History.  Ear  Training,  Sitftit  Singing;,  Methods, 
Prai  dec  i  eat  blng,  Chorui  and  Orchestra  I  onducting.  Limited  to 
06.     Personal  attention.   Catalog.    65  Main  St,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


OSSINING  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Box  119         :  :  OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 

"Likable.  Livableand  Homelike."  A  natural,  busy,  joyous  life  in 
house  separate  from  older  girls.  Experienced  teachers  trained  in 
grade  work.  The  girls  in  the  Lower  School  have  the  same  spe- 
cialists in  Art.  Piano,  Violin,  Riding  and  Athletics  as  the  girls  in 
the  Ossining  Upper  School. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER.  Principal 
MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE.  Associate  Principal 
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|  Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

|   A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training 

E   of  young  women,  located   in  America's  leading  health 

E    resort. 

I    Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS ;  MUSIC  • 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

E  Four   dormitories    accommodate  over    two  hundred   stu- 

E  dents.       Outdoor    sports.        Non-sectarian.        Diploma 

E  commands  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New 

|  York  and  other  states.     Catalog  on  request.     Winter 

£  and  Summer  Sessions. 

I  Charles  H.  Keyes.  Ph.D..  President.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ST.  FAITH'S  An  elementary  and  secondary  Church 
school  for  a  limited  number  of  ambitious  girls.  College 
Preparation,  Home  Science,  Music,  Vocational  Guidance 
Invigorating  Climate.  One  teacher  to  every  five  pupils. 
$27!>  per  year  For  new  catalog  of  "The  School  that's 
full  of  sunshine,"  address  BKOBHTARY,  St.  Faith's  School. 
B'>\    :ir>fl.  Saratoua   Sprinhs.   N.   Y. 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box   5.    New   York 
FIFTIETH     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.       For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION  :    c,0  mile,  fr'.m  Ne      Vork,  on  i  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  icet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  Invigorating, 

itiuc  .i"'i  simple  out  ol  doi >r  lilc. 
■WORK:    Preparation  for  College  oi  Busl  recent  graduate,  In  12  lending  colleges*    Each  boy  studied  physically  and 

-  Individual  effi  lency,     Small  classes :    A  teacher  for  every  six  boy, 

A  i  if  LKTICS  :    Two  fi<-Ms  with  exei  llenl  t  u  llltles  lor  all  Iport l«r  tupervlslon  ;  hiking,  wood,  life. 

you  are  invited  to  com*  and  \rc  for  your  <,ei/.    Catalog  tent  on  application. 
ALVAN  E.  r>U£RR,  Headmaster 
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Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

A  first  cfatM  Academic  itid  >o1  foi 

both     •  •  ■      -ii    $22}  pel  u       Reno    ited 

building.      New    *<vnm.iMiim  '  '    I.i.mv      I'iiii- 

I'n  iiio ii.      I  1,1    .  gtalog,  addre*J. 

[      ',     'I  RAVI  i\     D.D.,    Prim  lp  .1 


DeMeritte  Military  School  JV,KZ. 

i  an  ><  Ikk,i  int  i«,y».      Prepare!  lor  (<.n>--c,  tix 
Iclentlfl  Annspolli.  Wstl  Point    Baslnss,       M» 

fire,.,  r-nwiN  Dl  MBRJTTI      a    i.     Csmp  Algonquin, 

A.lilatid,  H,  II. 


ROGER 

ASCHAM 

SCHOOL 


Country  School   for   Boys 
tnd   Girls. 

SCARSDALE,  N.  Y. 


NORTHWESTERN  JSfiSA, 

It]  bservstlon  and  mom  y  can 

In  location,  butlalng  construction  and  mtthodi 

Unity       A    Hit   prli  i    tl I  d< 

n   i rs  i  ol  ii  i I     Addn 

COL.    K     P     DAVIDSON.    Siipl..    I.nkr   Onrvr,.  Wis. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resilient 
work,  ollrrs  also  instrui- 
iL.n     by     lullcapomlcluc 


lor     detailed     In 

U'MIUUOll  JtlltliS) 


••mi.  \...      D.  ofC.  (Di».M)  Chicago.  111. 


"1  am  for  Todd,  now,  tomorrow 

and  forever." 

Bo    v.  mother    of 

uf  mothai 

nut.     thing,     because     »p    (dUCat*    the 

niii.it>  ii"y  uml   make  ■   man  of  Mm.      69 

•  oJ  BUCCeilfUl  training  of  boys  7  to 
Id.  (live  ynnr  toy  a  guml  -i.ut  in  life  by  inaking  linn 
a    "TuiUI    Boj  "      One  its    Chicago.       Northern 

Summer  Camp.      NOBUE   1111.1..   Principal 

TODD     SEMINARY 


For   Boys 


Woodstock,  111. 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

UalOO-pp.il].  hanclhonk— it's  FRKK.  ITuillB  Winijf  Piimi  ilii 
.sv  ic-x.  t-  counes       For  hi  ane-inakiaff,  teachlns  and  well-paid  post' 

turns.     Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

SCHOOL   INFORMATION 

JTDfTl?  Catalog*  of  all  Boarding  Schools  tor  camps)  in 
alaEiEi  I'  s.  Expert  Advice  bee.  Want  for  girls  or  boys* 
Maintained  for  all  Schools.  American  Schools  Associa- 
tion, lOll  Times  Building-,  New  York  or  1516 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


Days 


In  jour  own  home,  during  tbs 
•Tening  of  just  one  **ek  jou 
A     o*n  learn  the  famous 

' PARAGON 


HORTHAND 


7 

^m   Spc«d  comes  with  use.     Speed  capacity  practically 

I    unlimited.     Wonderfully  easy  to  read.      Writers  in 

^ft    service  of  U.  S.  Government  and  offices  of  largest 

^^  corporations.    System  already  adopted  by  number  of 

cities  for  High  Schools.     Write  now  for  full  proof. 

PARAGON  INSTITUTE,  257  Coliseum  St.,  New  Orleans 


For  Bovs.  Endorsed  by  every  American  University. 
Individual  plan  of  work.  College  preparatory  course  and  a 
good  training  for  business  life.  Special  course  in  agriculture. 
Scientific  pbjvloa]  care.  2Mb  Tear  opens  September  i<Hb. 
Write  for  eitiloc.  R1SKIM1NETAS  SPKIIXUS  SCHOOL, 
Dept.   1?.   Saltsburg,  1'a. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Location  combines  advantages  of  city  and 
country.  Collegiate  and  Special  Courses.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and  Expression. 

John  Carey  Acheaon,    LL.D..    President 


BELLEFONTE  ACADEMY 


Ideal  home  school  for  bovs. 

Prepares  for  Leading  uni- 
versities ot  tmsin  iected  to  suit  chosen  career. 
New  l  uildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  pool.  Athletic  field. 
111th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

IAMBS  R.   HUGHES,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 
Pennsylvania,  Belleionte.  BoxJiOO. 


The  Latshaw  School 


For  backward  children.  This 
school  has  discovered  original 
methods  for  growing  mini  and  body  and  1ms  proved  that  feeble- 
mindedness is  curable.  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become  bright, 
interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  usefulness?  Come 
and  see  f'-r  yourself.     |1200  up. 

Allen  Latshaw,  Founder,  The  Maples,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


YEATES    SCHOOL  Lancaster,  Pa 

On  the  Main  Line,  convenient  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  College  Pre- 
paratory. Our  interest  is  in  the  boy 
and  his  future,  so  our  aim  is  to  train 
him  scholastic-ally  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  along  right  lines.  Campus 
100  acres.  Modern  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
Every  boy  at  Yeates  is  on  an  athletic 
team.  Come  and  see  us  or  write  the 
Headmaster  for  further  information. 


1  he  renntnejton  School 

i 

ni/    I  i   ult  y ,       ' . ..  1 1 1 . 1 1 1  In 

re  tor  boys  9  to  13. 

•ik  m  \.  iunii-.i.,  D    D,,  Headmaster,  I 

agton, 


Steel  1  orporation'a  common  shares  im- 
mediately   after    the    remarkable    nel 

ninns  tit'  the  June  quarter  w 
made  known,  with  the  declaration  of 
an  extra  dividend.  It  may  be  thai 
.liquidation  was  checked  a  short  time 
before  the  loan  was  announced.  A 
promise  of  relief  was  seen  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  American  stocks  and 
bond!  worth  $100,000,000  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  thrown  on  the 
market  were  to  be  tied  up  as  security. 
The  price  of  steel  shares,  which  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  of  86  for 
some  time  after  the  extra  dividend  was 
granted,  rose  to  92  V4  two  days  after 
announcement  of  the  loan.  And  the 
British  Government  may  be  a  buyer  in- 
stead of  a  seller  until  the  arrival  here 
of  a  quantity  of  American  stocks  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
loan  agreement. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET- 
On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
last  week  there  was  a  noticeable  revival 
of  activity,  transactions  rising  to  about 
3,600,000  shares  from  2,100,000  for  the 
week  immediately  preceding.  Consid- 
erable net  gains  in  that  week,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  crop  report  and  the 
vote  of  the  railroad  employees  for  a 
strike,  were  followed  by  irregularity,  al- 
though the  general  tendency  of  prices 
was  upward.  Railroad  shares,  as  a 
rule,  were  firm  and  showed  but  little 
change.  There  was  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  wage  controversy  by 
the  mediation  of  President  Wilson, 
and  investors  were  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  there  could  be  a  strike  af- 
fecting all  the  roads  in  the  country. 

War  order  shares  gained  owing 
to  new  contracts  and  a  prevailing  con- 
viction that  American  munitions  of 
certain  kinds  would  be  needed  for  per- 
haps a  year  to  come.  Shares  of  copper 
companies  were  supported  by  reports 
about  large  purchases  by  the  Allies. 
Thruout  the  week,  however,  the  course 
of  the  market  was  governed  mainly  by 
the  railroad  wage  dispute.  Uncertainty 
caused  both  hope  and  fear,  the  net  re- 
sult being  that  no  considerable  change 
was  shown,  although  the  increase  of 
business  done  was  so  marked  that  the 
total  for  three  successive  days  was 
nearly  2,400,000   shares. 

STEEL 
Steel  mills  are  striving  to  satisfy  a 
great  demand,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. Consumers  in  this  country  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  what  they  need, 
even  by  the  payment  of  bonuses.  There 
is  evidence  that  more  than  3,000,000 
large  shells  have  been  ordered  in  the 
last  two  weeks.  The  weight  of  a  shell 
in  the  sizes  now  sought  is  from  300  to 
400  pounds.  Reports  in  trade  journals 
are  to  the  effect  that  recent  purchases 
of  shell  steel  amount  to  750,000  tons — 
500,000  to  go  abroad  ami  250,000  to  be 
used  by  manufacturers  of  shells  in  this 
country.  Among  the  new  orders  is  one 
lor  2,600,000  cartridges,  although  It 
was  asserted  bj  officers  «f  the  British 
Government  ■  week  or  two  ago  thai 
English  factories  were  making  all  thai 
were  needed. 


Your  chance  to  be  somebody,  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  to  have  an  income  that 
will  provide  every  comfort  of  life,  is  within 
your  reach. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  you  from  finding  it, 
grasping  it :  you're  not  prepared.  Through 
the  door  of  opportunity  big  jobs  are  waiting 
in  every  field  of  work.  But  only  trained  men 
will  get  them.  Don't  play  blindman's  buff 
with  your  future!  Start  today  and  train  your- 
self to  do  some  one  thing  better  than  others. 

You  can  get  that  training  in  spare  time 
through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  others  have  done  for  twenty- 
five  years — justasmorethan  130,000ambitious 
men  and  boys  are  doing  right  now. 

'  Choose  your  own  career.    The  I.  C.  S.  will 
train  you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best.    And  you  need  not  lose  a  day 
or  a  dollar  in  your  present  occupation. 
Tear  off  that  blindfold ! 

Your  chance  is  here.  The  time  to  start  is 
now.  The  way  is  to  ask  the  I.  C.  S.  to  show 
you  what  they  can  do  for  you.  Mark  and  mail 
thiscoupon — it  costs  nothing,  but  the  evidence 
it  will  bring  you  will  open  your  eyes. 

International"  correspondence  schools 

I  Box   4522.      SCRANTON.  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  quality  for 
'the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


3  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting 

J  Electric  Car  Running 

□  Electric  Wiring 

I  □  Telegraph  Expert 
D  Practical  Telephony 
3  MECHANICAL  BMfllHBEB 
H  Mechanical  Draftsman 
Z}  Machine  Shop  Practice 
Z\  Gas  Engineer 
UCIV1L  ENGINEER 
Z)  Surveying  and  Mapping 
I]  MINE  EOKEMW  ORENU'R 
Zl  Metallurgist  or  Inspector 
J8TAT10NAR1    BUSINESS 
Z)  Marine  Engineer 

.  □  ARCHITECT 

Z]  Contractor  and  Builder 
_  Architectural  llrni'tMiiwii 
_  Concrete  Builder 
J  Structural  Engineer 

ji'LI'mhim;  ami  Hi »  mm; 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
I  □  CHEMICAL  E.MUNEER 

|  Name 

i  Occupation 

•  t  Employer 

I  Street 

'and  No 


B  SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING  MAN 
R  Window  Trimmer 
^Show  Card  Writer 
Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
RAILROADER 
_  ILLUSTRATOR 
J  DESIGNER 
_ BOOKKEEPER 
I]  Stenographer  and  Typist 

Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

Zl  Railway  Accountant 
Z]  Commercial  Law 
"GOOD   ENGLISH 
Teacher 

i  ..inin. >n  School  Subjects 
CIVIL  S1RV1CE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
Navigator         □  SpanUk 
Poultry  Raising  M  Germaa 
ll  UniORILKSn  crock 
Auto  Repairing  □  ltallaa 


.City 


.  State_ 


I    II  uauio  of  Course  >  ou  v,uuL  is  uot  111  this  list,  writ*  it  below. 


Inteiiaken 


A  School 
on-Ja  Farm 


'Where  boys 

learn  by  doing ' 


School 


Thorough  Instruction  In  sciences  and  Inn 
nimt    Prepares  (or  all  universities      u  i 
aerate  work  applied  tn  practical  agricultural 
and  mechanical  training     rhe  school,  located 
on  i  .ini  tore  1. 1 nit.  with  its  own  electric  It*  lit. 
power  plant,  wood  .mil  metal  shops    ma 
t»  i>  noun  of  useful «  oi  k  each  it  »\  pai  i  ol 
oourse      l>i>\   leadership,     Self-trovernsoeal 
under  unlvsrsitj    trained  ruen  ootmaeion 

(Summer  Camp  Mi. i- >•"•.■  to  Sept   tst  ' 
irs  lildreas  HcadmasMi    Hov  i*H. 

Ki'llluv)  Pi  .ill  It.  I  al'mlr  t  u..  Iii.li  in  ■       i      U  iwi> 
liii'i  i".i  ui  ui\  i'.  'phone  Keuwood  i 
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MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini; 
mum,  receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 

AI  ITHDRS  ^e  want  your  manuscript  for 
/^VJ  1  rH-JIViJ  book  publication.  Let  us  put  our 
experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  results. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 
CANTERBURYBOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademaxked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Writ"-  ior  Cataloe  and  Summer  Priee  List. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc..  345  Broadway,  N.  Y 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


^W.M 


Cleanly,  sanitary,  every  church 

should  use  it.     Outfits  on  trial. 

Thomas    Communion  Company 

Box    463     Lima.  Ohio 


USERS  of  PHYSIC  and  PILLS 

Mineral  waters,  oils  or  enemas,  gain  lasting  bene- 
fit by  changing  to  FRUIT-VIGOR.  Your  body  is  hungry 
for  FRUIT-VIGOR.  Write  for  our  circular.  240 

STEWART  FOOD  COMPANY,  554  Security  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

A   Weekly  Living   Text  Book 

In    introducing  The   Independent   into   schools 
throughout   the   land   we   have   met   with   only 
r»a1   difficulty.      Teachers  generally   admit 
th>;   desirability   of  current  literature  and   rec- 
ognise the  suitability  of  The   Independent   for 
that    purpose,    but    they    do    not    always    know 
it       To    introduce    such    an 
al   method   of  instruction   into  an 
lished   curriculum    is  not  always  easy,   so 
it  is   no   wonder   that  teachers   sometimes   pre- 
lo  wait   until   convenient  methods   for   use 
have  rked  out  elsewhere.     Here  they 

are : 

''Check  the   pamphlets  desired.      This  will  not 
place  yon  under  any  obligation.) 

□  The  Independent— A  Living-  Weekly  Text- 
Book.     This  Brochure  gives  the  experience 
•hen  who  ar<-  u'.iri(r  The  Indrprnden! 
in  connection  wiih  subjects  mentioned  below. 


□ 


□ 

D 


How  to  U-.e  The  Independent  In  the  Teach- 
into'  Civics.      I  ire  is  o!  special 

porsry  II 
'   irrent  P.v-  I  His- 

tory, Ciril  Government,  Law  and  Economics. 

The  Teachlnc  of  Oral  Enrjish.     An  address 
>    M     I. iv.    .  l*oi  k    State 

or  English  Teachers. 

How  to  Use  The  Independent  in  the  Teach- 
lag  of  Enrlith. 

of    Oral   I  ompe 

<r»   k^adinz.    Public   Speaking, 
oornalism,  Extempore   Speaking. 

Journalism  as  an  A  Id  to  History  Teachlnc. 

K  the  New 
/  Teachers. 

■  of  '*  l.'tton  Plans." 


of  The  Independent 


□ 

□ 

□ 

I  KACHERS!   ,;"  n,M  """>'">  •nd  l",rn 

1     how    y<"   srhool    work   may 

.•)♦  mm*  laterettlag  and  fruitM 




mi.  IMDI  p]  mm. int 

1  If  Wtmti  40lli  („tV 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


THE   ENDOWMENT   POLICY 

For  the  man  who  has  not  reached 
middle  life  and  can  afford  it,  endow- 
ment insurance  is  an  excellent  security 
in  which  to  invest  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money  each  year.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate this  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  remember  that  it  is  a  combination 
of  life  insurance  and  savings  and  not 
just  pure  life  (or  death)  insurance. 
Hence,  to  measure  its  value  to  him 
fairly,  its  double  purpose  must  be  con- 
sidered and  comparisons  with  simple 
life  insurance  must  be  avoided. 

As  the  restrictions  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  article  indicate,  not  all 
insurable  persons,  nor  even  a  large 
majority  of  them,  should  use  this  form 
of  insurance  service;  nor  am  I  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed exclusively  by  any  of  them. 
For  those  qualified,  however,  it  pos- 
sesses advantages  that  are  not  inherent 
in  other  forms  of  thrift.  To  illustrate: 
A  man  35  years  old  contracts  on  the 
same  day  to  buy  a  house  worth  $10,- 
000,  borrowing  the  money  at  5  per 
cent,  that  is  $500  a  year,  and  a  20- 
year  endowment  costing  a  premium  of 
$467.  If  he  dies  within  a  year  from  that 
day  he  will  have  had  the  use  of  that 
home  at  a  cost  of  $500,  plus  the  taxes 
and  fire  insurance  expense;  on  the  en- 
dowment his  family  will  have  $10,000 
in  cash,  which  cost  $467,  a  sum  $33 
less  than  the  interest  on  the  mortgage. 
His  family  owns  the  endowment  and 
still  owes  $10,000   on  the  home. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  man  will 
live  beyond  the  period  of  20  years, 
as  seven  in  ten  will,  and  that  he  is 
unable  to  pay  more  than  the  interest 
on  the  home  and  the  premium  on  the 
endowment.  We  can  see  that  at  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  year,  paying  each  year 
$33  less  on  the  endowment  than  on 
the  home,  he  is  to  have  $10,000  in  cash 
from  the  endowment  and  will  still  owe 
$10,000  on  the  home.  He  has  lost  noth- 
ing iri  either  ease,  for  the  money  ex- 
pended in  interest,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance, about  $650  a  year,  may  be  re- 
garded as  rent.  But  he  has  made  no 
progress  there,  while  with  the  endow- 
ment,   upon    an    expenditure    of    less 

money  per  annum,  he  has,  during  every 

minute    of    the    twenty    years,    been 

worth   $10,000  cither  dead   or  alive. 
This   is   not,   and    it  should    not.   bl 

-  aed,  a    an  argument  against  the 

acquisition  of  homes  and  in   favoi    oi 

endowment  In  m  ance ;  It  is  pi  •■  lented 

only  as  an  Illustration  b    one  of  the 

.iiar  advantage     po    i     ed  by  ii tt 

ranee  when  combined  with  savings 

under    <,n<     (  '.t,l  i;h  I. 


6%  Investment 

Combining  the  Strong  Features 

of  Both  Real  Estate  and 

Industrial  Bonds 

1.  Secured  by  first  mortgage 
upon  land  and  buildings, 
located  in  five  important 
cities  and  ample  to  fully  safe- 
guard the  investment. 

2.  Obligation  of  old  established, 
well-known  company  with 
large  net  earnings  and  suc- 
cessful record  in  manufactur- 
ing a  necessity. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  943 AB 

Peabody 
Houghteling  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 
10  So.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Outlines, 
literary,  historical  and  scientific  material  for 
club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The  Original 
Bureau   of   Research,   New   Albany,   Ind. 


AMAZING      BARGAIN  ! 

Genuine  Standard  Visible  OliverType- 
writer— latest  Model  5.  hack  spacer,  tab- 
ulator, color  writing.     Nothing  lacking? — 

ise. 
FREE  TRIAL— No  Advance  Payment  I 

Bend  n  little  bit  NOh  ii tli   until   our  small   prico 

i-  paid.  .\>  red  tape.  Stud  for  our  amailng 
Bu  nil  Offer  and  I'ltKK  Typewriter  Hook  today. 
No  obligation. 

Typewriters  Distributing:  Syndicate 
Dept.  574  B  1510  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN    TELEPHONE    AND 
TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

Convertible    Four  and    One  Half    Per  Cent. 

Gobi    Bonds. 

Coupons    from    these   bonds,    payable    by    tlnir 

terms    on    September    i,    1916,    .11    the    office    or 

of    tin     Companj    in    New    York    or    in 

Boston,     will     be    paid     in     New     York     by    the 

Bankers  Trust   Company,    r6   Wall   Street, 

G.   I).   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE    AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible   Four   Per  Cent.   Gold   Bonds, 

( loupons   Ttuiii    1I1.  m     1 1  1,    payabli     bj     1  heir 

terms    on    Septembei     1 ,    iqi6,    a1    the    office    or 
ii  v    oi    1  In     (  i imparl y    in    New    V01  \<    or    in 
Boston,    will     In-    paid     in     New     York     by     the 
Banl  'i      1  1  M  1    1  .,..;.  i.,       16   VVall   Street, 

G.   I>    M  II. \l..    1  ....  


OF1  l<  l.  (  IF 
FEDERAL    MIININC.    AM>    SMELTING    CO. 

|j   Bn  iai  I  ■  1 1 ,   New   York,   A  ugusl    16,   1916 
A  dividi  nd  ni  mi.    1  1 '  I  i   pei   cent,  on  thi    Pre 

1   this  companj    ha     to-daj    b le 

dared,  payabli    Septembei    1  ..    [916,  to  stockhold 

-.I    record    it  th     clo      ol    busii ^u 

•  .1  1.   1 .,  1 ',  Ii.   I  n  >yt,  Secretai 


n  [CALEB     i.inh'i  '.  ri;    00, 

N  ,  »      Y  . .  1  I   .       ',  1 1 |     .  .  1      I    1       I  '  1  1 1 1 

fi    ritgulfl  1    qua  1 1 .  1 1  v    All  ill.  nd    of     ! '      pel    cunl 

.."     1  in     cs  pllul     itocl     hi     'Li Miuli'i     1  .in.. 1  \  i" 

«    ...  1  r b      1      d  01         1  1       10,    1016,    to    ih.' 

.  .                      plow 
11I    tin    in  1018      Thi    1 1  insfi  ■    1 1  1 

I      |:,       ,     ,| 

I   1:1   1.  I       1       W  UtlimiToN.    Tl'l  11    'in  ' 


MR.  PURINTON'S    EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION     BOX 


i       r.  8.,  Wl  icon  In       J    ■ 
a  future  whei  I  "    In  mind    ox 

i  ,  .inn,  .t  .iii., ni  (,.  get  oul  an, I  dabble. 
i  want  a  definite  ideal  before  I  will  even  eon- 
Bide  a  change  .    (a)    w  here   mas    I   ob 

tain    literatui  !  indseape    gardening    ■ 

1 1,  i     How     maj     kleptomania     be 

\   definite   Ideal   ii   the  architectural   plan   for 

ni   life  -' I  ongratulatlona  on 

your  adoption  of  thi«  truth,  la)  Ipprj  to  BfB 
ciencj  Publishing  Company,  Woolworth  Building. 
New  ¥ork,  (b)  Consult  the  department  <>f  | 
.hi.it iv  in  anj  standard  medical  school  or  large 
hospital  Write  the  editors  of  medical  journals, 
ako  of  popular  health  magazines,  and  consult 
their  respective  advertising  pages  for  announce- 
ments of  special  sanitaria  treating  mental  and 
nervous    diseases.     Your    physician    should    know 

the  best  medical  Journals;  names  of  health  mag- 
azines  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  these 
columns. 


800.  Mr.  I).  M.,  Virginia  "I  am  engaged  in 
office  work  and  would  like  to  study  advertising 
in  spare  time,  (a)  What  authority  do  you  con- 
sider the  best?  (b)  What  correspondence 
school?  (c)  What  authors'  style  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  study  whose  language  would  tend 
to  efficient  advertising?  (d)  What  do  you  con- 
sider the  easiest  and  most  practical  way  of  in- 
creasing  one's   vocabulary?" 

(a)  We  never  declare  anybody  or  anything 
"the  best."  Ask  Efficiency  Publishing  Company, 
Woolworth  Building,  New.  York,  for  list  of  mod- 
em books,  (b)  Write  for  prospectus  to  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools.  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  to  Powell  School  of  Advertising,  432 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York  ;  to  Universal  Business 
Institute,  17  Madison  avenue,  New  York ;  to 
American  College  of  Advertising,  81  East  Mad- 
ison street,  Chicago,  (c)  Elbert  Hubbard,  Ar- 
thur Brisbane,  Herbert  Kaufman,  Frank  Crane. 
But  don't  imitate  any  of  these — merely  note 
their  good  points,  and  the  secrets  of  their  power 
in  type,  (d)  See  Question  Box  Answer  to  Mr. 
J.   B.  W.,  Missouri,   No.   185,  December  6,   1915. 


301.  Mr.  E.  S.  M.,  Illinois.  "I  desire  infor- 
mation as  to  the  sources  of  concrete  data  on 
proper  ratio  of  productive  to  non-productive 
labor  and  material  in  different  types  of  fac- 
tories and  foundries.  Where  could  I  learn  the 
standardized  results  from  machines,  men,  and 
operations  ?  The  waste  in  our  factory  seems  ex- 
cessive, but  I  want  facts  before  starting  any 
arguments." 

Various  books  on  scientific  management,  cost 
accounting,  shop  practise  and  factory  organiza- 
tion, by  such  industrial  engineers  as  Taylor, 
Gilbreth,  Gantl,  Webner,  Tyrrell,  Going,  and 
Emerson,  would  give  you  such  facts  as  you  de- 
sire ;  also  valuable  help  in  many  related  lines. 
Apply  to  Efficiency  Publishing  Company,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York,  for  list  of  standard 
books. 


302.  Mr.  N.  C.  J.,  Michigan.  "I  am  a  college 
student,  with  a  special  fondness  for  mathemat- 
ics. Have  been  told  one  of  the  new  and  prom- 
ising fields  is  that  of  accountancy,  as  inde- 
pendent profession  or  in  connection  with  a  large 
firm.  Will  you  kindly  give  names  of  representa- 
tive  schools   and   books?" 

Walton  School  of  Commerce,  People's  Gas 
Building,  Chicago;  Bennett  Accountancy  Insti- 
tute, Farragut  Terrace,  Philadelphia;  Universal 
Business  Institute,  17  Madison  avenue,  New 
York;  Pace  and  Pace,  30  Church  street,  New- 
York  ;  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 
Write  also  Felt  and  Farrant  Manufacturing 
Company,  North  Paulina  street,  Chicago,  and 
C.  E.  Sheppard  Company,  303  Hudson  street, 
New  York.  Two  modern  books,  Nicholson's  "Cost 
Accounting,"  and  Dickinson's  "Accounting  Prac- 
iid  Procedure,"  both  from  the  Ronald  Press 
pany,   2E    Veil  .    New   York. 


M.     G.     I...     \\  .,    Ion,  Inn.     "|     ha 

mind   a   new    printed   card   suitable    for   certain 

■  tlmi    I   have   i  I  Ited    Tl cai ,i     for 

ind    New    fear,    birthdays,   etc..   but 

none   for  n tension   In    view.    (a>    Should   my 

di   ii  ',    oi    ni,  ■    bi  Mo,  so  much  cash,  or  ■  small 
royalty?    (b)     How    run    i    prevent    the     ippro 


priation    of    these    Ideas    by    firms    to    which    I 
mil    them?    (c)    To  what  firms  could   i  offer 

the  Suggestions,    for   placing  on    the   market?" 

i  at    Royalty    fin-sis    usual;    and    preferable    if 
your  Idea  la  good,  as  a  small  percentage  on  large 

number  Of  sales  would  bring  you  liimr  Ihan  you 
could  expect  In  Cash  before  card  was  published. 
Got   different    firms   to   make  offers,   ami   compare, 

before  accepting  any.  (!>)  Obtain  copyright  your- 
self,   in   advance   Of  submitting   to   art    publish, 

\\  rite  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Congressional 

Library,    Washington,    D.   ('.,    for   copyright    rules. 

blanks,  and  special  information  applying  to  art 

reproductions,  (c)  Don't  offer  suggestions  till 
you  ascertain  if  they  will  be  considered.  Apply  to 
these  firms:  Charles  S.  Clark  Company,  111 
West  Thirty-sixth  ;  American  Art  Specialty 
Company,  Mill  Fifth  avenue;  Arts  and  Crafts  So- 
ciety, 119  Kiust  Nineteenth;  Raphael  Tuck  and 
Sons  Company,  122  Fifth  avenue;  Knickerbocker 
Art  and  Publishing  Company,  1476  Broadway  ; 
C.  E.  Bucklin  Company,  1269  Broadway :  all  of 
New    York. 


304.  Miss  E.  F.,  New  Jersey.  "Please  tell  me 
how  one  can  get  summer  engagements  for  a 
small  orchestra,  of  three  to  five  pieces?  To 
whom  should  one  write  for  such  engagements? 
We  feel  sure  that  we  would  make  a  success 
if  we  could  only  get  a  start,  and  would  much 
appreciate   any   information   you   can   give." 

Write  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau,  33  West  42nd 
street.  New  York,  for  details  of  Summer  Chau- 
tauquas.  Look  in  New  York  Sunday  papers  for 
advertisements  of  nearby  summer  resorts,  and 
apply  to  hotel  managers  or  amusement  proprie- 
tors. Obtain  a  chance  for  a  "try-out"  in  some 
"amateur  night,"  and  profit  by  the  criticisms. 
Enroll  with  several  booking  firms  listed  in  the 
New  York  Red  Hook  (Classified  Telephone  Di- 
rectory available  at  any  large  New  York  hotel  or 
drug-store) — see  heading  "Musical  and  Lecture 
Agencies."  Before  hunting  engagements,  have 
your  local  musicians  criticize  you  unsparingly  ; 
and  don't  seek  opportunity  until  your  work  is 
the  finest  you  can  make  it. 


305.  Mr.  A.  R.  W.,  Washington.  "Ordinarily 
a  man  forty  years  of  age  is  delivering  his  best 
licks  to  his  life  work.  Possibly  I  may  have  drift- 
ed longer  than  the  average  young  man,  and  tho 
I  have  made  every  effort  permitted  by  conditions 
as  I  found  them,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  de- 
cide what  my  life  work  should  be.  Will  you  help 
me?" 

It  is  a  man's  business  to  make  conditions — 
not  mope  around  while  they  "permit"  him  to 
do  this  or  that.  You  need  backbone  ;  read  books 
like  Marden's  and  Haddock's.  You  need  impetus  ; 
join  a  local  club  of  live  business  men,  and  two 
or  three  national  efficiency  organizations.  You 
need  hard  work  ;  spend  an  hour  a  day  longer 
on  your  present  job  than  you  have  to.  You 
need  discipline ;  force  yourself  to  do  without 
some  of  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  you  most 
enjoy.  You  need  a  "punch" ;  take  boxing'  les- 
sons. You  need  vocational  science;  write  Effi- 
ciency Press  Syndicate,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  for  a  list  of  authorities  in  character 
analysis,  and  find  what  you  are  good  for.  Look 
for  my  article  on  "Choosing  a  Life  Work,"  to 
appear  shortly. 


306.  Miss  B.  K.,  New  Jersey.  "I  am  compelled 
to  use  my  eyes  on  close  work  nearly  all  day,  and 
am  suffering  in  consequence  from  weakness,  pain 
and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  No  organic  trouble, 
just  overstrain.  Doctor  says  I  must  stop  work, 
but  I  can't  afford  to.  Could  I  not  learn  to  rest 
and  save  the  eyes  without  giving  tip  my  salary, 
OB    which   my    family   depend?" 

If  your  doctor  is  an  experienced  graduate  ocu- 
list   or    optometrist,    better     take     his    advice    - we 

never  interfere  with  expert  medical  opinion,  But 

you    run    save    your    eves,    l,y    a    number   of    simple 

measures. 

Get  nine  hours  of  sleep,  in  a  well-vent  iki!  'd 
room  with  all  shades  down.  Have  all  home  lamps 
h led    Or    shaded    scienlili,    illj       Work    In    perfect 

light     direct    over   left    shoulder,    with    no   ooun 

lei  elate  on    page.    Hold   creel    po.luio    while    w 

to   keep   song*  il  Ion   oul    oi  ft 

quently    bj     Ions  ,l!  '  ""  ■  \ i •  i • ' \    oold 


compresses    at     home     see    good    book    on    hydro- 
therapj    Or    physical    culture.    I. earn    how    to    relax 

the   nerves   completely. 

Obtain    eye-shade    from     Featherweight    Eye- 
shade  Company,   Merchant ville,  New  Jersey;  and 

harmless    eyewash    tonic    from     reliable    druggist. 


807.  Mr.  J.  C.  R.,  South  Carolina.  "My  fa- 
ther was  a  drunkard,  mother  died  when  1  was 
lour  yean  old,  1  am  now  nineteen.  Am  inclined 
to  be  despondent,  erratic,  impleading  to  my 
friends  and  myself,  I  have  a  sour  look  on  my 
face,  and  speak  shortly.  Am  doing  my  best  to 
correct  these  faults,  and  am  finding  it  hard. 
Never  dissipate  except  in  overrenting,  which  I 
am   trying  to  stop." 

We  admire  your  strength  of  character.  It  is 
unusual,  in  a  man  so  young.  You  probably  in- 
herit your  tendency  to  overeat  from  your  father, 
and  your  sadness  and  nervousness  from  your 
mother,  who  died,  as  you  say,  mostly  from  grief 
and  abuse.  You  can,  we  believe  you  will,  over- 
come  heredity. 

Obtain  my  article  "The  Efficient  Optimist" 
from  The  Independent  of  November  22,  1915, 
and  study  it,  act  on  it,  live  it.  Be  much  with 
children,  guide  their  play,  perhaps  teach  a  Sun- 
day-school class.  Learn  to  excel  in  some  athletic 
game.  Help  to  organize  a  boys'  club,  such  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  or  a  branch  of  the  Big  Broth- 
ers. Find  the  work  you  were  born  to  do,  and  do 
it.  Undertake  some  kind  of  social  service.  Be 
friendly.  Find  the  good  in  people.  Count  your 
blessings  often.  Breathe  deep,  stand  straight,  hit 
the   game   hard. 


308.  Mr.  A.  L.  T.,  Ohio.  "For  several  years 
I  have  conducted  a  grocery  store  with  fair  suc- 
cess, in  a  city  neighborhood  that  cannot  support 
comfortably  more  than  one  grocery.  Lately  an- 
other grocer,  a  stranger,  has  opened  a  store  on 
the  next  block  and  is  taking  away  some  of  my 
best  customers.  This  does  not  seem  fair.  How  can 
I  meet  such  competition  and  hold  my  trade?" 

Never  complain  about  competition.  It's  good 
for  you.  If  you  are  the  best  in  your  line  you 
won't  have  competition  ;  and  if  you  aren't  you 
ought  to  have.  I  suspect  you  have  had  a  monop- 
oly too  long — you  needed  a  healthy  jolt. 

Why  is  the  new  grocer  taking  your  custom  ? 
Why  were  you  content,  all  these  years,  to  achieve 
only  a  "fair  success,"  when  you  should  have  been 
awake  nights  planning  how  to  build  a  perma- 
nent telephone  trade  forty  blocks  in  all  direc- 
tions? 

Ask  one  of  your  lost  customers  why  she  went 
away.  You  will  probably  find  your  competitor's 
store  cleaner,  goods  fresher  and  better,  prices 
lower,  service  faster,  delivery  surer,  clerks  pleas- 
anter,  or  other  features  more  satisfactorily 
modern  than  yours.  Learn  success  from  your 
rival.  Take  a  magazine  like  Good  Storekeeping, 
another  like  the  Hounekiepiny  League  Periodi- 
ca/, a  couple  of  trade  journals — and   wake  up  ! 


309.  A   pastor   in   Connecticut.    "As   a   minister 
approaches    sixty     years    of    age.    he    appeals 
be   a    less    desirable   man    in   his    profession.    What 
else  can   he  do'.'    1   read   proofs;    where   can   I   get 
employment   at    proof-reading,  or  anything 
that   would  afford  a  decent   living?" 

The      leading      churches      Methodist,      Baptist. 
Presbyterian,    Episcopal,    and    others    are    now 

raising  each  a  large  pension  fund  for  retired 
pastors.  The  national  ministers'  aid  bureau  ftf 
your    denomination    should    be    consulted    regard- 

lag  your  problem, 

Surely    among    your    old    parishioners    are    pub- 
lishers,   editors,    writers,    or    printers.      \sk    them 

how   to   find   your  opportunity    as    prooi 

List      your     application      also     with     even      local 

newspaper,   printer  and  publish 

\\  hv    not    use   exli  vour   old   sermons, 

HS    regular    contributions    to    n> 

or  a   newspaper  syndicate   featurlni 

and   uplift   articles     Kw     '     ink   Crane   bj 

New     York    (,",,,',,     and     Re\       l'li,"n  o     I! 

in    the    New   York   A  uptea    ei 

former    preachers     mux  ul     write!  \ 

the    practical    tei  r  nole    Hen      in    i 

ii      '..'v.   Willlamaport,   Pa„  and  sirnihu  feat' 
in    moat    Siuui.n    new  Youi    beat)    mul 

n  oi  k    ihould  be  ah  i  ou 
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.,  if    the    description    of    crime     in     minute    :in<l 
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Tfccoh  I      Religion Nkuii-vi  akv      DANIELfl      When      this     war 

end-     I     hope     that     this     Republic    eiin    invite 

Opinions   ?,Wl     „ll   the  Hecretaries  of  the   Wa.    ami   Navy 


and  State  and  other  officials  of  the  big 
navy  nations  to  a  conference  to  try  to  find 
some  plan  hy  which  all  will  agree  to  stop 

this    competitive    navy    building. 

William  Archer  The  odd  thing  is 
that  the  music  hall  seems  to  have  killed  a 
genuine  vein  of  lyric  faculty  in  the  English 
people. 

Clakk  Howell — The  people  of  the 
South  are  in  better  condition  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  during  the  past  half 
century. 

William  R.  Willcox — The  legislative 
record  of  the  Democratic  administration 
proves  the  hollowness  of  the  Democratic 
pretense  of  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the 
Civil  Service. 

Prof.  M.  M.  Metcalf — The  horse  is  a 
most  grotesque,  outlandish  animal,  a  one- 
toed  beast  with  a  head  as  long  as  a  bar- 
rel, a  stiff  inflexible  animal  that  can't  even 
lie  down,  much  less  roll  over,  without  an 
awkwardness  beyond  belief. 


A      BRITISH      CHARGE 

The  moving  of  pins  from  point  to 
point  on  the  map  does  not  give  us  any 
idea  of  what  is  really  happening  on 
the  battlefield.  For  that  we  must  turn 
to  some  of  the  pen-pictures  supplied 
by  the  war-correspondents  who  since 
Lloyd-George  succeeded  Kitchener  in 
the  War  Office  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 
front.  This  is  how  the  charge  at  the 
ridge  of  Thiepval  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  21  looked  to  the  eyes  of  the 
most  famous  of  living  war  correspond- 
ents, Frederick  Palmer: 

Now,  out  of  the  British  trench  appeared 
a  row  of  khaki  tinted  mushrooms,  the  steel 
helmets  the  British  soldiers  wear,  then 
their  heads  and  shoulders  and  full  forms  as 
the  charge  went  over  the  parapet.  Every 
man  was  in  full  equipment  with  all  its  de- 
tails visible,  every  figure  uniform  with  all 
others  to  the  last  item.  As  they  moved 
across  the  held  of  dead  grass  briskly  and 
steadily  the  ominous,  wicked  staccato  of 
German  machine  guns  coming  into  action 
was  heard.  No  machine  gunner  could  live 
at  his  post  in   that  trench. 

The  British  line  opened  to  go  around 
shell  crates  or  other  obstacles  and  then 
closed  up.  Occasionally  a  figure  dropt  and 
was  lost  in  the  grass.  Right  into  the  face 
of  that  curtain  of  death  from  shells  going 
only  a  few  feet  over  their  heads,  they 
were  moving.  Then,  suddenly  as  it  was 
laid,  the  curtain  of  shell  fire  lifted.  Not  a 
single  shell  out  of  the  thousands  had  hurst 
short . 

Now  the  British  were  going  over  the 
German  parapet,  their  bayonets  glistening 
in  the  sun.  As  they  descended  into  the 
trench,  the  earth  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
them  up.  Little  Clouds  Of  Smoke  from  hurst 
ing  bombs  rose  from  the  trench.  There  was 
hot  work  proceeding  out  of  sight  in  the 
burrows. 

One  after  another,  as  if  they  were  com- 
ing to  the  top  of  stairs,  heads  and  shoul- 
ders appeared  oul  of  the  trench.  Bach  Ger- 
man had  bis  bands  up  and  in  file,  the 
prisoners  moved  pasl  a  Briton  standing  on 

the   parapet.   These   Germans,    who   had    not 

waited  to  he  bombed  oul  of  their  dugouts, 
but   had   surrendered,   came    legging   it    at 

top  speed   hack   toward   the   British    lirst    line 

1 1  enches. 

What  aboul  the  Germans  who  had  fled 
hack  toward  the  German  support  trench? 
A  light  machine  gun  the  British  had  put 
up  rattled  into  their  backs.  Ahead  of  them 
was  the  British  curtain  of  Are,  now  lifted 
on  to  the  German  support  trench.  They 
seemed   to  disappear   Into  the  earth,  some 

liol     down,    some    wounded,    olheiN    seeking 

security  In  shell  craters.  Few  will  survive. 

One  figure  alone  holds  the  stage  for  a 
fraction  of  a  minute  there  in  lliil  lifeless 
splice    around    them     Tall    and    bold,    a    Get 

man    officer    stands    on    the    edge    I  I    a    < 

municatlon  trench, 
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From  Father  to  Son 

Today,  if  a  man  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  it  is  usually  Gorham-made. 

This  is  not  a  travesty  on  an  old  saying, 
but  the  modern  version  of  that  saying  which 
is  literally  true. 

Americans  have  been  using  Gorham  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons  for  years  and  years,  and 
thousands  of  them  in  use  today  were  inherited 
from  the  original  owners. 

That  proves  the  dependability 
of  Gorham  craftsmanship  under 
the  hardest  possible  test,  for  in 
the  last  analysis,  length  of  ser- 
vice means  strength  of  service 
in  silverware. 

And  that  is  the  sort  of  service  you  want  in 
any  and  all  silverware  you  buy  -  the  service 
which  survives  the  wear  and  tear  of  usage, 
combining  the  resistance  of  silver  metal  with 
the  integrity  of  Gorham  manufacture. 


Sold  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere, 
bearing  this  Gorham  trade-    (^ffe 
mark,  which  establishes  the     ^i£r 
authenticity  of  its  Gorham  origin— 
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THE  REAL  SERVICE  OF  Mi:.  HUGHES 

Til!'!  United  States  is  a  \er\  fortunate  nation  in 
manj  ways  One  of  than  is  that  each  i»t'  its  recent 
political  leaders  of  really  national  prominence  bad  some 
one  contribution  to  make  to  the  common  conscience  that 

was  peculiarly  his  own.  In  the  constant  criticism  of  our 
public  men  for  what  we  do  not  approve  in  their  acts  we 
ere  apt  to  overlook  their  actual  achievements.  Mr.  Bryan 
may  nave  been  mentally  blind  to  the  principles  of  a 
sound  currency  and  morally  blind  to  the  obligations  of 
the  civil  service,  but  he  is  still  gratefully  remembered 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  championed  new  causes 
when  the,\  were  new.  Reforms  such  as  prohibition, 
woman  suffrage,  and  direct  legislation,  which  he  sup- 
ported for  years  when  they  were  heresies,  he  has  now 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  written  into  the  party  creeds  al- 
most everywhere.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have  been — well, 
all  the  things  that  he  has  been  called,  but  he  too  made 
his  gift  to  the  American  ideal,  a  gift  that  no  one  else 
could  have  made.  It  is  hard  to  define  in  words  just  what 
this  contribution  was,  but  we  all  recognize  that  by  the 
end  of  his  first  term  the  political  atmosphere  in  every 
part  of  the  country  was  fresher  and  wholesomer  than 
it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Lincoln.  He  put  the  force 
of  his  electric  personality  behind  reforms  that  had 
lingered  in  the  shades  of  academic  groves,  or  modestly 
burgeoned  in  select  circles  of  New  England  Mugwumps, 
or  appeared  in  the  platforms  of  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
parties  struggling  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  some- 
where on  the  Kansas  prairies.  He  made  reform  human, 
and  therefore  popular.  He  discovered  the  Romance  of 
Righteousness. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  successor  was  not  quite  so  fortunate 
as  himself  in  dealing  with  domestic  problems  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  electorate;  his 
best  plans  failed  for  the  lack  of  "steam"  behind  them. 
But  Mr.  Taft  did  one  thing  for  us  that  was  of  almost 
incalculable  importance.  Mr.  Bryan  insisted  on  peace, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  insisted  upon  a  peace  prepared  and  pro- 
tected, but  Mr.  Taft  was  the  first  to  insist  on  a  peace 
organized.  He  thought  in  international  terms  more  con- 
sistently than  had  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  the  first 
head  of  a  great  power  that  ever  declared  a  willingness 
to  arbitrate  every  question,  even  that  of  national  honor. 
Now  he  is  the  leader  of  the  one  constructive  and  hopeful 
peace  movement  that  has  arisen  since  the  war  began,  also 
endorsed  by  Roosevelt,  Wilson  and  Hughes,  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace.  Whether  negotiating  reciprocity  with 
Canada  or  framing  treaties  of  arbitration,  he  always 
kept  before  him  the  idea  of  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  the  world  and  not  a  Robinson  Crusoe  island  "entirely 
surrounded  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Mr.  Wilson's  record  is  also  imperfect;  sometimes  his 
course  has  been  at  once  stubborn  and  vacillating.  But 
he  has  contributed  a  quality  of  idealism  that  neither  the 
blundering  good  will  of  Mr.  Bryan  nor  the  opportunist 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  the  judicial  conservatism 
of  Mr.  Taft  could  have  done.  He  has  brought  to  the  tasks 
of  statesmanship  a  scholar's  mind  and  a  scholar's  con- 

:ence.  No  President  has  excelled  him,  if  any  has  even 
equaled  him,  in  the  lucid  analysis  and  statement  of  a 
problem.  He  not  only  told  Germany  that  she  was  in  the 
wrong  in  the  questions  of  submarine  warfare,  he  made 
all  the  world  see  why  Germany  was  wrong.  He  has 
forced  a  sometimes  reluctant  Congress  to  abandon  evei  \ 


tempting  act,  such  as  the  Panama  Tolls  exemption, 
which  might  by  any  chance  have  tarnished  the  national 
honor.  Even  his  most  criticized  policy,  "watchful  wait- 
ing" in  Mexico,  has  at  least  been  distinguished  by  a 
delicate  consideration  for  the  dignity  of  a  weaker  nation 
and  an  unselfish  desire  to  help  a  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves  that  is  in  amazing  contrast  to  the  national 
egotism  and  greed  which  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  all  old-world  diplomacy. 

And  now  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  national  figure.  If  he  is 
elected  President,  he  too  will  blunder.  But  if  we 
mistake  not  he  will  add  something  to  our  moral 
heritage  that  no  one  else  has  yet  given;  the  con- 
science of  the  engineer,  the  feeling  that,  in  public  mat- 
ters at  least,  inefficiency  is  a  mortal  and  not  a  venial 
sin.  His  criticisms  of  the  tariff  policy  and  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  administration  might  have  been 
made  by  any  one;  right  or  wrong,  they  are  not  his  indi- 
vidual contribution  to  American  politics.  But  in  sin- 
gling out  for  special  emphasis  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance something  so  remote  and  colorless  to  the  average 
citizen  as  a  national  budget,  Mr.  Hughes  placed  the  com- 
munity under  an  enormous  debt  to  his  courage  and  in- 
sight. These  administrative  reforms  which  seem  so  dull 
are  really  more  important  to  our  national  welfare  than 
half  the  party  creeds  on  protection,  preparedness,  dis- 
solution of  the  trusts,  the  retention  or  relinquishment 
of  the  Philippines,  and  other  topics  that  easily  attract 
the  voter's  attention  and  enlist  his  enthusiasm.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  our  government,  superior  to  the  po- 
litical systems  of  other  countries  in  a  thousand  other 
ways,  is  by  European  standards  glaringly  inefficient; 
that  we  waste  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
by  the  spoils  system,  the  pork  barrel  and  by  sheer  sloven- 
liness of  Congressional  procedure,  and  that  the  time  is 
fast  coming  when  our  surplus  wealth  will  no  longer  serve 
as  an  offset  to  our  unscientific  public  methods.  And  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  really  rousing  the  na- 
tion to  meet  these  unpalatable  truths,  and  that  he  is 
making  efficient  administration  as  popular  a  slogan  as 
Mr.  Bryan  ever  did  peace,  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  reform,  or 
Mr.  Taft  internationalism,  or  Mr.  Wilson  humanity. 


CANADA'S  SOLUTION  OF  THE  RAILROAD 

PROBLEM 

THE  threatened  tie-up  of  the  entire  transportation 
system  of  the  United  States  because  the  representa- 
tives of  400,000  workers  and  the  representatives  of 
622,000  stockholders  could  not  agree  upon  the  principle 
of  the  eight  hour  day,  raises  the  question  whether  the 
100,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  have  any  rights 
which  capital  and  labor  are  bound  to  respect. 

Apparently,  they  have  not,  for  the  Newlaiuls  act  o( 
1914,  our  most  advanced  law  dealing  with  industrial  dis- 
putes, is  severely  limited  in  scope,  is  permissive  rather 
than  compulsory,  and  cannot  go  beyond  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  United  States   Hoard 
of    Mediation    created    under    this    act    has    complete!] 
failed  in  the  present  crisis;  and  even  the  President  oi 

the  United  States,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority, 
has  been  ahle  to  do  no  more  than  invite  the  disputants 
to  the  White  House  and  give  them  his  l>est  ad\  ue 

As    conciliation     and     \oluntat>     arbitration    v'-ui 
summed  up  as  a  universal  failure.  i>  it   not   tune  tot    the 
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country  to  assume  a  heroic  mood  and  compel  capital  and 
labor  to  settle  their  differences  by  law  rather  than  by 
war?  Fortunately,  in  attempting  to  frame  legislation  to 
meet  this  end,  we  have  three  great  precedents  from 
which  to  choose.  We  refer  to  the  so-called  Peace  Protocol 
adopted  in  the  Garment  Industry  of  New  York  City, 
the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  act,  and 
the  New  Zealand  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion act. 

The  Peace  Protocol  in  the  Garment  Trades  of  New  York, 
first  established  in  1910,  provides  for  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  parties, 
each  side  relinquishing  the  right  to  strike  or  lockout. 
While  there  is  no  force  to  compel  either  side  to  abide  by 
■  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  there  has  been 
no  instance  where  the  decision  has  not  been  carried  out 
in  good  faith  while  the  protocol  was  in  force.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  by  which,  if  any 
two  parties  to  a  dispute  agree  to  arbitrate  their  differ- 
ences, either  can  file  the  award  with  the  proper  author- 
ity and  then  it  will  be  enforced  by  the  courts.  While 
this  privilege  has  never  yet  been  resorted  to  its  exist- 
ence makes  compulsory  arbitration  possible  under  the 
protocol. 

The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  act  of  1907  is  appli- 
able  to  any  industry  having  more  than  ten  employees.  It 
provides  that  whenever  either  side  makes  application  for 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  conciliation  and  investi- 
gation consisting  of  three  members,  it  is  unlawful  for 
any  employer  to  cause  a  lockout  or  any  employee  to 
strike,  pending  the  investigation  and  report  of  the 
board.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  act  to  prevent 
a  strike  or  lockout  from  taking  place  after  the  dispute 
has  been  investigated  and  the  report  published.  So  far 
there  have  been  177  applications  for  the  establishment  of 
the  board,  of  which  158  were  granted  by  the  government. 
In  all  of  these  158  cases,  except  nineteen,  the  findings 
of  the  investigation  board  were  carried  out  as  tho  they 
were  arbitral  decisions.  In  other  words,  since  1907,  when 
the  act  went  into  effect,  there  have  been  only  nineteen 
strikes  or  lockouts  in  all  Canada  in  the  industries  affect- 
ed by  the  act. 

The  New  Zealand  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration act  of  1H1M  provides  for  the  incorporation  of 
associations  of  employees  and  workmen  and  for  the  cre- 
ation in  each  dispute  of  a  joint  conciliation  board  elect- 
ed by  each  side,  with  an  impartial  chairman,  to  which  a 
dispute  may  be  referred,  a  strike  or  lockout  being 
orth  illegal.  If  either  Bide  refuses  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  conciliation  board,  it  may  be  appealed  to  :t 

rt   of  arbitration,   consisting  of  two  persons   rcpre 
ting  both  Sides  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  first   all   cases    (fere   required   to  go  to  the   board   of 

'  illation,  but,  as  it  became  evident  that  cases  of  im- 
e  would  be  appealed  to  the  final  court  anyway,  it 
ow  permissible  to  carry  a  dispute  direct,  to  the  arbi- 
tration court.  The  award  of  the  court  is  enforcible  by 
and  financial  penaltie  i  up  to  $2500  are  re 
Me  from  defaulting  as  Delations  or  individuals. 
This  i  illy   luccessful  that  New 

/  I  me  known  thruout  the  world  chiefly  ai 

"the  country  without,  itrikes."  The  Australian  itats 
•.opted    Imilar  laws. 
Ar  trade  unionists,  while  generall)  mors  favoi 

able  to  th<  li  employer  i    tho  not   •>  hi 


the  present  railroad  controversy — strenuously  object  to 
any  form  of  compulsory  arbitration.  John  B.  Lennon, 
treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  said 
some  years  ago  in  The  Independent: 

Wo  believe  in  arbitration  if  it  be  voluntary.  We  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  government  to  interfere 
or  so  commence  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  trade  ques- 
tions, believing  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  State  Legisla- 
tives have  the  technical  knowledge  relating  to  the  different 
crafts.  We  object  to  compulsory  arbitration  as  the  introduc- 
tion, in  a  degree  at  least,  of  a  system  of  slavery;  as,  if  com- 
pulsory, it  must  be  followed  by  penalties  which  would  prob- 
ably make  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  man  to  quit  work  or  to 
continue  if  a  board  of  arbitrations  should  have  decided 
against  him. 

The  employers  also  object  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
but  on  different  grounds.  They  have  found  by  experience 
that  the  workers  take  every  opportunity  to  demand 
more  pay  and  less  hours,  and  that  arbitration  boards 
tend  to  grant  these  demands. 

But,  despite  the  opposition  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  compulsory  arbitration,  we  must  have  some 
sort  of  sanction  for  industrial  law  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
industrial  peace,  just  as  we  must  have  some  sanction 
for  international  law  if  we  are  ever  to  have  interna- 
tional peace. 

Of  the  three  measures  here  considered,  the  peace 
protocol  plan  would  only  be  effective,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, if  industries  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should 
be  compelled  to  establish  a  protocol  of  a  prescribed  char- 
acter, the  decisions  of  whose  courts  should  be  enforced 
by  all  the  power  of  the  state.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
practicable. 

If  the  railroads,  however,  have  not  the  statesmanship 
to  adopt  a  peace  protocol  suited  to  their  needs  and  such 
as  the  people  will  approve,  then  the  very  least  our  Con- 
gress can  do  is  to  adopt  the  Canadian  plan,  which  com- 
pels a  reference  to  arbitration  before  a  strike  or  lockout 
can  occur,  just  as  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  would 
compel,  by  force  if  necessary,  the  nations  to  take  their 
disputes  before  a  court  or  council  of  conciliation  be- 
fore resorting  to  war.  The  history  of  the  Canadian  act 
shows  that  in  most  instances  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
insure  industrial  peace. 

The  New  Zealand  plan  of  compulsory  arbitration  and 
compulsory  enforcement  by  the  state  of  the  decision  of 
the  court  is  the  goal  of  industrial  evolution,  and  must 
prevail  in  the  end.  But  probably  this  country  is  not  yet 
ready  for  such  a  radical  step.  Conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  far  more  complex  than  in  New  Zealand. 

All  things  considered,  the  Canadian  Industrial  Inves- 
tigations act  furnishes  the  model  that  it  would  be  wisest 
for  the  American  people  to  adopt  at  this  moment,  if  in- 
tria]  anarchy  is  to  be  avoided  and  industrial  peace  is 

tO   be  SOUght. 


THE  BEST  USE  FOR  A  BIG  NAVY 

I*VER    since   the    old    Mohonk    days,    when    Edward 
L/Everett  Hale  Used  to  say  it  was  just  as  necessary  I" 

have  a  Secretary  of  Peace  in  the  Cabinet  as  a  Secretary 

Of  War,  there  have  been  various  attempts  made  to  have 

Congress  provide  other  ways  of  assuring  peace  than  by 
military  appropriations,  From  time  to  time  bills  have 

bei  n    introduced    for    flu  ,   purpose,  and   we   believe  il    w:i." 

Congressman  Hobson  who  proposed  thai  a  small  i«'t 
centage  of  every  annua]  military  appropriation  be  de 
Voted  to  the  peace  movemenl    it  was  not,  however,  until 
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the  Taft  administration  that  anything  tangible  was  at- 
tempted.  Then   Congress   unanimously   authorized   the 
creation  of  a  Peace  Commission  in  the  following  reso 
tution : 

Resolved,  etc.:  That  a  commission  of  five  members  be 
appointed  bj  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  utilizing  existing  international  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  111111(1111:  the  armaments  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  by  international  agreement,  and  of  constituting 
the  combined  navies  of  the  world  an  international  force 
for  the  preservation  of  universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and 
report  upon  any  other  means  to  diminish  the  expenditures 
of  government  for  military  purposes  and  to  lessen  the  prob 

abilities  of  war. 

"Provided,    that    the    total    expenses   authorized    by    the 
joint    resolution    shall    not    exceed   the   sum   of    $10,000    and 
that  the  commission  shall  be  required  to  make  its  final  re 
port  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this 

resolution. 

Mr.  Taft,  it  was  understood,  offered  the  chairmanship 

of  this  commission  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  just  returned  from  his  big  game  hunt  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  he  had  evidently  learned 
from  the  Kaiser  and  others  that  any  efforts  by  the 
United  States  toward  peace  would  be  unwelcome  in 
Europe  at  that  time.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mr. 
Taft  never  sought  further  and  the  Peace  Commission 
died  stillborn. 

Once  again  Congress  has  acted.  Do  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  that  the  great  navy  bill  which  it  has  jusf 
passed  contains  a  unique  provision  which  is  a  distinct 
and  signal  triumph  for  peace,  and  which  may  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  future? 

It  is  as  follows: 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe,  or  as  soon  as 
it  may  be  done,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  invite  all  the  great  governments  of  the  world 
to  send  representatives  to  a  conference  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  suggesting  an  organization,  a  court 
of  arbitration,  or  other  body,  to  which  disputed  questions 
between  nations  shall  be  referred  for  adjudication  and 
peaceful  settlement  and  to  consider  the  question  of  dis- 
armament and  submit  their  recommendations  to  their  re- 
spective governments  for  approval. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  nine  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who,  in  his  judgment,  shall  be  quali- 
fied for  such  duty  to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  such  a  conference.  .  .  .  The  President  is  authorized  to 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  commissioners.  ...  A  sum  of 
$200,000  is  appropriated  to  carry  into  effect  this  provision. 

If  at  any  time  before  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  act  shall  have  been  contracted  for  there  shall  have  been 
established,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  an  international  tribunal  or  tribunals,  competent 
to  secure  peaceful  determination  of  all  international  dis- 
putes, and  which  shall  render  unnecessary  the  maintenance 
of  competitive  armaments,  then  and  in  that  case  such  naval 
expenditures  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  engagements 
made  in  the  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or  tribunals  may- 
be suspended  when  so  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  provision  of  the  naval  bill 
is  nothing  less  than  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Congress 
for  the  President  to  summon  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  a  conference  after  the  war  is  over  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  And  if  this  is  ac- 
complished then  the  President  shall  have  power  to  stop 
any  further  building  of  ships  provided  in  the  naval  bill. 
The  provision',  in  short,  looks  to  the  federal  ion  of  the 
world,    and    the   outcome    of    federation,    which    is    (lis 

armament. 

The  passage  of  this  provision,  moreover,  lends  color 

to  the  rumor  that   has  come  to  us  thai    European  nations 

have  Intimated,  to  our  government  that  thej  are  read) 

to  oiler  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  when  Hie  war  is  ovei 


and  further  that  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  military 
establishment  by  this  country,  it  authorized  and  under 
way,  will  he  all  that  is  sufficient  to  make  our  voice  carry 
at  the  council  table,  but  that,  as  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
i  erned,  our  program  need  nevt  r  he  carried  out. 


TWO  WILSON   APPOINTMENTS 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  had  occasion  the  other  day 
to  appoint  two  Federal  judges  in  this  city.  One  of 
these  appointments  was  most  creditable. 

Judge  Charles  C.  Hough,  who  is  elevated  from  the 
District  to  the  Circuit  Court,  has  already  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most  upright,  learned  and  able 
judges  on  the  Federal  bench.  His  promotion  will  hearten 
all  citizens  who  believe  in  rewarding  merit  in  the  public- 
service.  The  appointment  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy 
because  Judge  Hough  is  a  Republican. 

Martin  T.  Manton,  who  was  selected  to  succeed  Judge 
Hough  on  the  District  Court  bench,  is  known  chiefly  as 
the  partner  of  Burke  Cochran,  and  as  the  lawyer  who 
defended  the  murderer  Becker  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 


TALK  TO  THE  POINT 

THE  curious  whirligig  of  Mexican-American  rela- 
tions has  for  the  second  time  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  the  hands  of  civilian  conferees,  after  the  men 
of  war  have  twice  played  an  inconclusive  part  in 
straightening  out  the  muddle.  Whether  the  confer- 
ence soon  to  assemble  will  leave  things  in  better 
shape  than  they  found  them  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
the  course  of  our  Mexican  adventure  thus  far  justifies 
a  somewhat  restrained  optimism. 

The  Vera  Cruz  expedition  failed  of  its  avowed  pur- 
pose, but  it  helped  to  oust  Huerta.  The  Niagara  Falls 
conference  denied  to  the  United  States  the  satisfaction 
it  claimed  for  an  international  insult,  but  it  strength- 
ened Pan-American  relations.  The  military  movements 
which  culminated  in  the  sending  of  t,he  Guard  to  the 
border  failed  to  catch  Villa,  but  did  almost  completely 
stop  the  outrageous  assaults  on  the  people  of  the  fron- 
tier. Slowly,  and  none  too  coherently,  we  stave  off  an 
actual  catastrophe  and  even  make  some  concrete  gains. 
The  new  conference  ought  at  least  to  strengthen  the  bet- 
ter understanding  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
which  has  been  brought  about  partly  thru  President 
Wilson's  persistently  disinterested  and  friendly  attitude 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  thru  the  object  lesson  of  the 
troops  at  the  border. 

The  conferees  are  well  chosen.  The  Mexicans  are  sub 
stantial  men:  one  of  Carranza's  most  trusted  political 
associates,  a  minister  of  communications,  and  the  pies 
ident  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways.  Secretary  l.ane 
is  a  level-headed  administrator  and  ought  to  grasp  Me\ 
ico's  domestic  needs  clearly,  Judge  Graj  lias  had  much 
experience   on    international    and    Industrial    tribunals 
Dr.  iMott  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  devoted  Chris 
tian  leaders   m  the  country,  and   in   numerous  journey  S 
around  the  world  has  built   up  a  vigorous  international 
mind.  The  sccretarv  of  the  commission.  Professor  R 
is  one  of  our  ablesl   .nit  horit  ies  on    1'au  American  prob 
loins.   If  common  sense,  and  tad.  and  sympathy   k\\\\  help 

Mexico  these  men  vvdi  fit  results. 
The  conferees  have  no  authority  to  act     onlj  to  think 
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and  talk  together.  They  are  burdened  first  of  all  with 
the  fretful  insistence  of  Carranza  that  our  troops  must 
leave  Mexico  before  anything  further  is  done.  But  it 
is  their  opportunity  to  thresh  out  the  whole  Mexican 
situation,  and  to  discover  what  concrete  steps  can  be 
taken  by  our  government  to  help  Carranza  in  his  ap- 
parently sincere  efforts  to  build  up  Mexico  no  less  than 
to  check  him  in  his  arrogant  indifference  to  his  interna- 
tional obligations. 

The  one  thing  the  American  people  demand  from  the 
conference  is  that  it  shall  deal  frankly  and  forcefully 
with  the  problem.  We  must  not  leave  Mexico  without  a 
tangible  guarantee  of  Mexico's  good  behavior.  It  would 
be  a  sad  failure  if  we  should  leave  Mexico  without  a 
tangible  contribution  to  her  reconstruction. 


IF  THE  KINGS  SHOULD  GO 

THE  Kings  must  go:  so  we  predicted  when  the  war 
began,  and  now  that  the  war,  after  two  years  of 
more  destructive  fighting  than  mankind  ever  saw  be- 
fore, is  approaching  its  maximum  extent  and  dreadful- 
ness,  we  repeat  the  prediction. 

Kings  are  causes  of  war  in  the  same  sense  that  those 
who  strike  the  match,  or  apply  the  fuse,  or  press  the 
button,  are  causes  of  conflagrations  and  explosions  when 
combustibles  or  explosives  have  been  accumulated.  They 
are  also  causes  of  war  in  the  sense  in  which  men  who 
sign  contracts,  promissory  notes,  wills  and  death  war- 
rants are  causes  of  business  activities,  transfers  of 
property  and  executions.  Kings,  in  a  word,  are  respon- 
sible and  initiating  causes  of  war.  They  were  respon- 
sible and  initiating  causes  of  the  war  that  is  raging  now. 
There  were,  as  there  always  are,  cooperating  causes, 
diffused,  general,  inarticulate,  but  they  did  not  get  to- 
gether until  Kings  made  the  connections  at  their  own 
switchboard,  and  for  their  own  purposes.  They  make  war 
to  turn  progress,  which  they  cannot  halt,  to  dynastic- 
account,  which  is  easy. 

Progress  distributes  wealth,  knowledge,  and  power 
in  widening  zones.  It  prepares  the  people  for  republics 
and  democracies.  It  threatens  royal  houses.  War  gives 
the  excuse  of  necessity  for  encroachments  upon  liberty, 
for  requiring  unquestioning  obedience  to  authority,  for 
increasing  royal  revenues,  for  subordinating  civic  to 
militaristic  interests.  The  present  war  is  a  Hohenzollern 
war,  to  save  the  Hohenzollern  house  against  a  rising  tide 
of  middle  class  and  proletarian  power.  We  said  this  two 
■  I  ago,  and  we  repeat  it  now.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
readers  in  neutral  and  in  the  warring  nations  who  did  not 
believe  it,  then  are  now  fully  convinced  of  its  truth.  The 

ence  of  it  is  too  clear,  too  abundant,  too  overwhelm 

ing  to  be  denied. 

How  10011  the  resistless  flood  Of  popular  power,  rising 

again  to  full  hight  after  the  war  is  over,  will  sweep 
the  King!  into  oblivion,  we  do  riot,  venture  to  guess. 
The  data  upon  which  to  ba  t  a  '•'•'•II  considered  for© 
are  noi  I  hand.  But  on  another,  related,  question 

peculations  may  be  indulged. 
If  the  Kii  ild  go  at  no  di  tant  date  what  things 

tence  might  happen?  Pre  umably  the  Kin 
with  all  t.h<  i        ion  ibility  for  evil,  perform  ■>  function 
in  the  existing  social  order.  What  is  it?  And  is  there 
obviou  ,  to  get  their  function  performed 
nto  the  di  icard? 


There  is  an  answer  to  these  questions,  and  it  runs 
something  like  this:  Dynasties  live  for  the  future.  Aris- 
tocracies live  for  the  next  generation.  Republics  live 
for  the  time  being.  Democracies  live  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  fond  of  the  word  "muddle."  In  his 
latest  books  he  uses  it  at  every  turn,  and  at  every  turn 
the  use  he  makes  of  it  is  legitimate.  It  is  the  one  word 
that  tells  the  truth  that  he  is  proclaiming.  The  English- 
American  civilization  of  today  is  a  more  and  more  dem- 
ocratic civilization,  and,  also,  it  is  "muddle."  It  is  plan- 
less, unorganized,  wasteful,  and,  above  all,  regardless 
of  the  future.  Policies  are  shaped  to  get  the  quickest 
immediate  returns  for  the  least  possible  present  cost. 
And  why  not?  What  particular  person,  family,  group, 
or  class  is  there  in  a  democracy  to  profit  by  plans  and 
expenditures  for  future  realization?  What  family,  group, 
or  class,  then,  in  a  democracy  has  a  lively  motive  to  fore- 
cast the  future  and  to  plan  for  it? 

In  human  history  thus  far  just  three  institutions 
have  vigorously  asserted  the  future-regarding  propen- 
sity. The  aristocratic  or  noble  family  does  so.  Still  more 
vehemently  the  dynasty  does  so.  In  a  general  and  some- 
what variable  way  the  church  has  done  so.  For  that  pro- 
vision for  the  future  which  hitherto  has  conserved  re- 
sources, planned  cities,  and  beautiful  country  and  town, 
the  world  has  been  indebted  chiefly  to  dynasties.  When 
the  Kings  go  who  or  what  shall  take  over  the  function 
of  providence,  and  keep  democratic  mankind  from  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  in  "muddle,"  as  it  more  and  more 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth? 


DISTANCE  LENDS  ENCHANTMENT 

IT  is  the  business  of  critics,  teachers  and  librarians  to 
distinguish  good  books  from  poor.  This  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do  and  there  is  great  liability  to  error. 
But  to  tell  an  old  book  from  a  new  one  does  not  re- 
quire any  brain  power,  so  this  method  of  discrimination 
is  often  substituted  for  the  more  difficult.  The  easiest 
way  to  get  a  reputation  as  a  connoisseur  of  wines  is 
to  order  by  the  date  of  the  vintage  on  the  principle  that 
the  older  they  are  the  better.  A  reputation  as  a  connois- 
seur of  books  can  be  acquired  in  the  same  way.  So  it 
happens  that  the  books  that  are  ignored  or  prohibited 
in  our  generation  are  recommended  or  required  in  the 
next.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  has  come  to  light 
m  the  "History  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,"  re- 
cently published.  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  who  secured 
the  founding  of  the  Astor  Library,  writes  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  in  1854,  to  George  Ticknor  about  the 
success  of  the  new  institution: 

Everything  goes  on  very  smoothly.  The  readers  average 
from  one  to  two  hundred  daily  and  they  read  excellent 
books,  except  the  young  fry,  who  employ  all  the  hours  they 
are   OUt   Of   school    in    reading   the   trashy,   as    Scott,   Cooper, 

Dickens,  Punch,  and  the  Illustrated  News.  Elver  t.his  Is  bet. 
ter  than  spinning  street  yarns,  and  as  long  as  they  con 

tinue   perfectly   orderly   and   quiet,  as   they   now  are,    I    shall 

noi  object  to  their  amusing  themselves  with  poor  bonks. 

"The  young  fry"  Of  today  are  compelled  to  read  such 
"poor  books"  as  Scott,  Cooper  and    Dickens   in   school 
and  how  they  hate  theml   Fifty  years  from  now  .some  of 

the  "trashy"  books  they  are  now  "amusing  themselves 
with"  "out  of  school"  will  be  incorporated  into  the  cur 
m' iiium  a    hard  labor.  Bui  which  of  them?  Thai  is  ib« 
quest  Ion. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


fU       D    'I  .000 

The  .u! 

iilroad   Mifii   t..  tif   up 
Strike  Menace   (|u.    i.ntnv    syst(.m    „,■ 

o\  erland   I  i  tation  in   the    I  nited 

■  at  the  whole  country 
in  a  virtual  state  of  siege  lias  eclipsed 
in  interesl  all  other  news  during  the 
week,  even  to  the  war  in  Europe  and 
the  presidential  campaign.  President 
Wilson  has  committed  himself  to  the 
principle  of  the  eight  hour  day,  thereby 
gaining  the  support  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  but  at  the  same  time  los- 
ing that  of  the  railroad  officers.  He  is 
accused  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  ar- 
bitration and  of  seeking  votes  by  con- 
ceding  without  investigation  the  princi- 
pal demand  of  the  unions.  Failing  to 
obtain  any  concession  of  the  eight  hour 
day  from  the  railroad  managers  or  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration  from  the 
brotherhoods,  President  Wilson  has 
turned  to  Congress.  He  requests  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  directing  the  commission  to  take 
into  account  wage  rates  when  fixing 
freight  charges,  and  also  empowering 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion to  investigate  any  railroad  dispute 
while  enjoining  both  sides  to  refrain 
from  declaring  a  strike  or  a  lockout 
until  the  merits  of  the  case  have  been 
ascertained.   A   similar  law  now   exists 


I  anada.  It  differs  from  compulsory 
itration  in  that  it  dens  not  force 
the  contending  parties  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  bu1  simply 
penalizes  ans  attempt  to  break  the  in- 
dustrial peace  while  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute is  still  under  investigation.  In  this 
respect  it  maj  he  compared  to  the  in- 
ternational arbitration  treaties  which 
aim  to  avert  war  by  providing  that 
neither  party  shall  take  hostile  action 
until  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  controversy.  President 
\V  iison  hopes  that  such  legislation  will 
satisfy  the  railroad  officers  and  induce 
them  to  concede  the  eight  hour  day. 

Another  labor  dispute,  less  extensive 
but  of  very  great  importance  from  the 
principle  involved,  is  the  shut-down  of 
four  foundries  in  Bridgeport,  Connec- 
ticut, and  the  prosecution  of  labor 
k  aders  for  ruining  the  business  of  the 
foundries  by  incessant  strikes.  The  em- 
ployers demand  from  the  workers  full 
compensation  for  all  damages  suffered 
in  the  shut-down.  If  the  courts  should 
decide  that  losses  resulting  from 
strikes  can  be  recovered  from  labor 
unions  by  legal  action,  a  precedent  will 
be  established  that  will  cripple  union- 
ism in  every  part  of  the  country  until 
the  decision  is  reversed.  The  case  is 
almost  identical  with  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  judgment  in  England  in  which 
the  court  held  that  trade  union  funds 
were  liable  to  costs  and  damages  for 
any  action  of  their  agents  when  such 
action  caused  loss  to  other  persons. 
This  decision  did  more  than  anything 
rise  to  bring  into  existence  the  British 
Labor  Party  and  its  effect  was  later 
annulled  by  Parliamentary  legislation. 


the  Spanish-American  war  and  on  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  Dr. 
John  R.  .Mott  is  one  of  our  most 
widely  known  religious  leaders.  He  is 
acquainted  with  all  countries  of  Prot- 
estant missionary  activity,  but  he  is 
most  familiar  with  China,  to  which 
country  President  Wilson  selected  him 
as  minister  in  1918.  He  refused  the 
office,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
President  was  determined  that  if  he 
could  not  use  Dr.  Mott's  knowledge  of 
foreign  conditions  in  one  way  he 
would  in  another.  The  joint  commis- 
sion will  meet  within  a  few  days,  prob- 
ably in  New  England. 

General  Pershing  and  General  Fun- 
ston  are  said  to  be  both  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  to  withdraw 
American  troops  from  Mexican  soil,  so 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  American 
commissioners  will  be  instructed  not  to 
contest  the  Mexican  demand  for  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  the  country.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  reports  that  Villa  is  now 
in  hiding  in  the  State  of  Durango  and 
that  his  prestige  has  been  so  shaken  by 
his  failure  to  overthrow  the  Carranza 
government  or  to  defeat  the  American 
army  of  occupation  that  he  will  never 
again  be  a  serious  factor  in  Mexican 
affairs.  Nevertheless,  the  troubles  of 
the  de  facto  government  are  not  yet 
over,  as  the  news  comes  that  Yaqui 
Indians  have  attacked  and  destroyed 
200  regular  infantry  in  the  State  of 
Sonora.  The  most  encouraging  sign 
of  the  return  of  comparative  peace  is 
the  announcement  that  regular  mu- 
nicipal elections  will  be  held  thruout 
Mexico  on  September  3,  the  first  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  civil  rule. 
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OVCP    A   SUPERIOR    NUMBER    Of   MI5S0URIANS    WHO    HAD' 
INVADED     KANSAS    (WHENCE    HIS   SUR  N  A  «  E  "0SAWATP  M1E~V 

HE  CONCEIVED  THE  IDEA  Or  PtCONINC  THE  LIBERATOR  OF 
THE  NEGRO  SLAVES  IN  THE  SOOTH  ANO  ON  TNC  NIGHT  OF 
OCTOBER  I«.I8S»  JIT  TNC  NCA0  OT  A  DEVOTED  BAND  OF 
77  FOLLOWERS  HE  SEIZED  THE  ONITCD  STATES  ARSENAL, 
AT  HARPER'S  FERRY.  VIRGINIA  WITH  THE  VIEW  Or  ARMING 
TNC    NEGROES    WHO    MIGHT    COME    TO   HIS    FORTIFIED     CAUP. 

IN  THE  HCNT  WtTN  THE  UNITED  STATCS  TROOPS  AND  CIVILIANS 
WHICH  FOLLOWED  HE  WAS  OVERPOWERED  AND  TAKEN  PRISONER 
OCTOBER  IB  (859.WAS  TRIED  IT  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 
AT   CHARLES™*^ VIRGINIA  AND  WAS  EXECUTED  DECEMBER  2,I85». 

HERE  LIE  BURIED  WITH   HIM 
TWELVE  OF  HIS    FOLLOWERS 

WATSON  BROWN  (Sen  9F   Johh  Blew*)  Or  Ns»th  Iira.N.Y. 

OLIVER   BROWN  (Son  of  John   BjowO  or  North  Elm.  N.Y. 

WILLIAM    THOMPSON. OF  NORTH   Eli*    N.Y. 

■*»UPHIN    ADOLPNUS  THOMPSON. or   NORTH  EltA.N  Y. 

JOHN   HENRI    KAGI.  Aojutih* 

WILLIAM    H.LCCMAN.  L'li»TTB»«T 

JEREMIAH  G.ANBtNSON.ltlOTtHAMT 

STCWAR0    TAYLOR 

OANGCRFIELD     NEWBY.  NfOOO 

LEWIS    S.LEARY.   NlCRO 


AARON    DSTIVINS     C<"'» -e 

ALBERT     HAtLETT.   LiruTr**MT 

*»r    taovr    TV?   VIII  Tttlk   *R1tON(RS   *«0  MAMOIft  MARCH  '  t.lllO 

i ,    

the   rono 
/onh  irrW!  it 

viae    mcm  or                           thi  roitowiNO  mem   p  r 

tp  nCUfP-RUT  WTRf             1          JOHN    USHRt    RftND    IICi'tD. 

f«PTtMn  tH»HM»T»ncr«AJCRif.i|it.         I     OWEN  DROWN,  C»»T*iif 

(ion  or  johh  iiowm 

JOHN  E-COOK.Caotiih 
EDWIN  C0PP0C.  LirvriH 
SHIELDS  GRCCN.  Nre-o 
JOHN  A.C0RELAND.  Nn 


FRANCIS  JACKSON  MCRRIAM 
CHARLES  PLUMMER  T1DD  C*PTi< 
BARCLAY  C0PPOC 
OSBORNE  P  ANDERSON    NlBRO 
J0HM    ANDERSON.  NlCRO 


OVER   .JOHN    HUOWNS    lHM'Y 

'I  in-   tablet  wai  unveiled  on   August  Fohn 

Brown'e  farm  at  North  Elba,  near  Lake  Placid, 
New  fork,  mi  memory  of  the  man  who  tried  i" 
end     lavery   almo  handed,    li    la   faal 

h>  a  great  boulder  where  John    Brown   wai 
omed  <•>  .iii  and  read  nil  Bible,  and  whore  he 
i    i. in  led  ■•  ii  ii  i  welve  of  hia  band 


M»v;^o«  r„„„:„; President  Wilson 
exican  Commission    ,  , 

-,,  has    had   a   very 

Chosen  .        ,  £     ; 

hard  time  find- 
ing two  other  men  of  equal  merit  to 
serve  with  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  commission  to  arrange 
with  Mexico  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  border  and  the  general 
pacification  of  Mexico.  Justice  Brandeis 
refused  to  serve  on  the  plea  of  Su- 
preme Court  business,  and  other  men 
of  prominence  were  equally  unwilling 
or  unable  to  accept  the  nomination. 
The  delay  was  the  more  awkward  be- 
cause the  Mexican  members  of  the 
joint  commission,  Finance  Minister 
Luis  Cabrera,  Ygnacio  Bonillas  an  I 
Alberto  Pani,  had  been  selected  some 
weeks  ago.  The  two  additional  Ameri- 
cans linaliy  chosen  fov  the  commission 

Judge    George    day    of    IKdawaie 

and  John  R.  Mott,  general  secretary  of 
the  internationa]  committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Lssociation. 
George  Gray,  ex-Senator  and  formei 
judge  of  the  United  Statei  Circuit 
Court,  served  on  tl>>'  joiril  high  com 

mission     at      Quebec     at      the     end     of 


Inl,    MaltoHul  t'tlm 


Sill      II  I   w     0\  IK    M  w;  \K  \ 

..   daughter  >'t   the   1>«iiuh 
leader    Norman    E     Mack  iger   the 

other  ila\    In   i  leutenanl    i     \    u  i.i.  ■   ■    i. 

when  ii  maneuvered  over  1 1» »■  imuk  >>i 
cataract 


:i:w 
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ANYWHERE  IN  ECROPE 
The  boys  on  the  border  are  not  inclined  to  take 
their  troubles  too  seriously,  judging  by  this 
( copyright )  cartoon  by  Corporal  C.  Le  Roy 
Baldridge  which  appeared  in  the  First  Illinois 
Cavalryman,  pnhli.-hed  at  Brownsville  for  the 
men  of  that  regiment 

C1     .       D  Congressmen    who     are 

,       **  busy     with      the      final 

of  Congress      stag£S    of    the    heavifcSt 

legislative  program  in  many  years  still 
find  time  to  discuss  the  campaign  and 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes.  Thought  of 
the  coming  fall  election  has  tightened 
party  discipline  and  thereby  given  the 
President  much  greater  power  over  his 
fellow  Democrats  in  Congress.  Besides 
holding  up  the  session  by  insisting 
upon  a  change  in  the  Army  bill,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  forcing  thru  his  Ship- 
ping bill,  and  he  has  defeated  the  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  Immigration  bill, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  Demo- 
crats in  both  houses  are  much  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  restriction  of 
immigration  than  they  are  about  a 
t'o/crnment  purchased  merchant  ma- 
rine. On  August  21,  ten  Democrats 
joined  the  Republican!  in  the  S*  rj ;■  t . 
to  place  on  the  calendar  the  Immigra- 
tion bill  containing  the  literacy  t<  st. 
On  the  following  day,  after  sounding 
the  I'rr  tident,  five  of  the  rebellions 
rs  rated  to  give  the  Revenue 
bill  precedence,  altho  it  is  still  possible 
that  the  Immigration  bill  may  be 
brought  up  again  later.  President  Wil- 
.  again  showed  his  independence  of 
(  ongr<  by  vetoing  an  act  authorizing 
ind  towns  to  acquire  unreserved 
public  land*  for  municipal  purpo 
Ti  the  Progressives  and 

champions  of  the  conservation  pol- 
.<•  it  was  f<;ir«  d  that  the  bill 

ble  inroads  upon  na- 
ts. 
The  Army  bill,  shorn  of  the  pi 

'  retired  officers  from  the 
:.i    ps 
boil  i  without  delay,  altho  Sens 

»od,     of     Alabama,     <  n 
d    to    hs  e    an    additional  pro 
d    to   prevent    the   enll 
inder  twenty-one  without 
'  of  the   parent  i  or  guard 
nportanl    "unfl 

n  to  i"    tal 


up  is  the  Revenue  bill.  Altho  the  Dem- 
ocrats will  probably  meet  the  extra 
expenditures  due  to  the  Mexican  situ- 
ation and  also  the  purchase  price  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  in  case  the  treaty 
is  approved  by  both  countries,  by  bond 
issues,  still  the  high  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration's preparedness  program 
must  be  met  and  new  and  increased 
direct  taxes  are  the  result.  Senator 
Penrose  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  revenue  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion and  proposed  as  a  preferable  al- 
ternative a  return  to  a  high  protective 
tariff.  He  held  that  direct  taxation 
should  be  left  almost  wholly  to  the 
states,  whereas  customs  duties  were 
the  appropriate  resource  of  the  Federal 
Government.  He  added  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  conceded  the  entire  case  of 
the  protectionists  by  favoring  duties  to 
protect  the  infant  dyestuff  industry. 
Senator  Underwood,  altho  defending 
the  principle  of  national  direct  taxa- 
tion against  the  Republican  attacks,  led 
an  insurgent  minority  in  opposition  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Revenue  bill. 
As  a  consistent  Democrat  he  opposed 
the  grant  of  protection  to  the  dyestuff 
industry,  and  he  attempted  to  amend 
the  income  tax  provisions  by  lowering 
the  exemption  limit  by  $1000,  thus 
making  the  tax  apply  to  all  single  per- 
sons with  incomes  of  more  than  $2000 
a  year  and  all  married  persons  with 
incomes  of  more  than  $3000  a  year. 
The  amendment  was  defeated  by  31 
votes  to  19,  only  four  other  Democrats 
supporting  the  proposed  change. 


Sale  of  Danish 
Islands  Uncertain 


The  sale  of  the 
D.anish  West 
Indies  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  meeting  with  unexpectedly 
strong  opposition  in  both  countries. 
In  Denmark  the  feeling  of  the  Lands- 
thing,  or  upper  house  of  the  national 
parliament,  is  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  until  the  sentiment  of  the  Danish 
people  on  the  subject  has  been  tested 


in  a  new  general  election.  This  would 
mean  a  delay  of  about  three  months 
in  the  negotiations,  and  so  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  holding  the  election 
Premier  Zahle  proposed  that  a  coali- 
tion ministry  be  formed  from  all  the 
parties  to  carry  the  projected  treaty 
thru  parliament.  The  plan  was  wrecked 
by  the  opposition  of  the  Socialists,  who 
would  only  consent,  to  enter  a  coalition 
government  with  regard  to  that  one 
issue  and  stipulated  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment would  make  no  change  in  the 
defense  policy  of  the  nation.  To  this 
the  other  parties  of  the  opposition 
could  not  agree,  and  so  it  is  probable 
that  a  general  election  will  be  held. 
King  Christian  is  striving  hard  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  government  and  has 
addrest  an  eloquent  plea  to  the  party 
leaders  to  join  hands. 

On  August  24  the  Landsthing  voted 
in  committee  by  thirty-nine  votes  to 
seven  not  to  proceed  with  the  sale  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies  until  after  a 
general  election.  The  adverse  vote  was 
not  unexpected  after  the  failure  to 
form  a  coalition  government  and  may 
mean  only  a  postponement  of  the  ces- 
sion. But  there  is  a  plentiful  crop  of 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  many  persons 
in  Denmark  desire  to  put  off  the  nego- 
tiations until  after  the  close  of  the 
Great  War  because  of  the  present  deli- 
cate international  situation,  altho  it  is 
far  from  clear  just  what  danger  is  ap- 
prehended. 

Senator  Borah,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  is  leading  the  fight  against  the 
transfer  of  the  islands  in  our  own  Con- 
gress. He  insisted  that  $25,000,000  was 
a  most  exorbitant  price  to  pay  for  one 
additional  harbor  in  the  Caribbean  and 
added  that  "if  we  knew  the  amount  of 
money  Denmark  had  sunk  in  those 
islands  in  the  last  few  years  we  would 
realize  that  the  purchase  price  will 
look  small  before  we  get  thru  spend- 
ing   money     there."     Several     senators 


i,i. .  national  I  >/,„ 

i  iik    lie    i    UNITED    STATES    AltMY    HOSPITAL   TRAIN 

■•""  l«/1    Lhi    I   ill  man     hopi  racratly  for  tht  Maxiean  bordai     tl    <■■,..  butll   ei inilv 

'■"    <       ■  m  i  isrvici    eai ,   ban  iho  vn,   foi    fti   I    ltd    md     urglcnl      orl 

'"'    patlanl       -in , placing  Mm-  luuft]  lowai    btrth  .  ■  itandard   Pulln a   bii 

library  Bar,  and  »  kltch«n    it  will  pa  used  to  oarry  man  from  bhi    Raid  to  baaa  ho  pi 
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/  hi-  Patting  shun-.  L'nidon 

THE  CRIPPLE  ALLIANCE 
While  the  Allies  are  apparently  bending  their  united  efforts  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  Austria  from  the  Alliance,  the  Allied  cartoonists  are  getting  par- 
ticular    satisfaction    out    of    the    plight    of    the    Triple    Alliance 


Mucha,  Moscow,  formerly  0/  Warsaw 

AN   ENDLESS   JOB 

Willy:  "As  soon  as  I  sew  up  one  place  I  burst  open  in  another.  And  you?" 

Franz:  "Oh,  I  am  so  much  sewn  up  that  I  can't  tell  which  is  my  suit  and 

which  are  the  patches" 


have  exprest  some  apprehension  at  the 
number  of  concessions  allowed  by  the 
treaty  to  private  Danish  corporations 
which  have  vested  interests  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Secretary  Lansing  will  be  called  upon 
for  a  full  statement  of  what  these  are 
and  what  they  imply. 


Islanders 
Favor  Cession 


However  great  the 
opposition  to  the  pro- 
jected treaty  may  be  in. 
the  Danish  Parliament  or  the  American 
Congress,  there  is  now  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  meets  with  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  islanders  themselves. 
An  unofficial  ballot  was  held  on  August 
15  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  which  has 
less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  most  strik- 
ing, 5000  voters  approving  the  change 
of  rule  and  only  eleven  opposing  it. 
The  local  legislature  for  the  Danish 
West  Indies  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

A^  constantly  recurring  sale  negotiations 

paralyze     all     enterprises     in     St.    Thomas 
and  great  depression,  with  a  public  deficit 

and  private  misery,  has  already  been 
caused  by  the  war  and  hy  disappointment 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  the  mother  conn 
try  is  earnestly  requested  to  hasten  the 
present  negotiations  and  implored  not  to 
reject  the  sale  unless  the  entire  nation  de- 
mands it  and  he  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quences afterward. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  emphatic  declaration  of 
Foreign  Minister  Von  Jagow  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  German 
minister  would  object  to  the  sale. 
"Germany,"  he  said,  "is  not  antagonis- 
tic to  anybody's  intent  ion  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  sovereign  rights  in  these 
parts  of  the  world."  This  statement  is 
of   especial    interest    because   it    is   com- 

mcnly  believed  thai  German  diplomacy 


and  court  influence  have  on  more  than 
one  previous  occasion  prevented  Den- 
mark from  transferring  to  this  country 
her  transatlantic  properties. 

Big  Brother      H^'     the,     country 

toHayti  :Thlch  S°  !°"g  enjoy,ed 
the  unenviable  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  least  stable  of  all  the 
revolution-ridden  nations  of  Latin 
America,  has  for  several  months  been 
a  virtual  protectorate  of  the  United 
States.  Our  treaty  with  that  republic 
gives  the  United  States  control  over 
public  finances  and  also  the  right  to 
intervene  to  restore  order  in  case  of 
future  outbreaks.  American  marines 
are  now.  policing  the  country  and  have 
so  thoroly  supprest  all  revolutionary 
movements  that  on  August  24  Secre- 
tary Lansing  and  the  Haytian  Minister 
to  the  United  States  signed  a  protocol 
providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
competent  police  force  under  Amer- 
ican direction  which  will  make  possible 
the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the 
marines. 

The  police  force  will  be  modeled 
more  or  less  after  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary. The  two  thousand  or  more 
men  on  the  force  will  all  be  native 
Haytians,  but  they  will  be  officered  by 
Americans,  and  the  head  of  the  system 
will  be  an  American  major  of  marines. 
As  soon  as  efficient  native  officers  can 
be  trained  they  will  replace  the  Amer- 
icans, and  in  time  Hayti  will  stand  on 
its  own  feet  again.  Until  the  com 
stabulary  is  fully  trained  the  marines 
will  continue  as  an  army  of  occupation 
to    enforce    internal    peace    in    the    die 

tracted   country.   It  is  suggested   that 

imilar     bodies,     also     under      \morican 

officers,    may    be    organised    in    othei 

< iaribbean  republics. 


The  Battle  of 
the  Somme 


Last  week  showed  less 
change  in  the  situation 
than  any  in  the  two 
months  since  the  British  and  French 
began  their  push.  The  fighting,  how- 
ever, has  not  slackened  and  both  the 
Allies  continue  to  make  slight  gains. 
The  British  have  taken  700  yards  of 
the  trenches  of  the  Leipzig  Redoubt 
that  protects  Thiepval  on  the  south  and 
are  now  within  a  thousand  yards  of 
that  village. 

On  the  eastern  side  where  the  two 
armies  join  their  common  objective  is 
Combles,  on  the  Peronne  railroad,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  ahead  of  then- 
present  front.  The  British  are  fighting 
for  the  village  of  Guillemont,  north  of 
Combles,  and  the  French  for  the  village 
of  Maurepas,  south  of  Combles.  The 
French  have  had  better  success  and 
during  the  week  have  not  only  taken 
complete  possession  of  Maurepas,  but 
have  extended  their  lines  two  hundred 
yards  beyond  it.  In  this  latest  advance 
they  came  near  catching  Prince  Eitel 
Friedrich,  the  second  son  of  the  Kaiser, 
who  commands  the  first  division  o(  tin- 
Prussian  Guards  at  this  point.  He  had 
barely  retired  from  the  front  when  the 
French  guns  were  raised  to  throw  their 
curtain  o\'  lire  behind  the  German 
troops  holding  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  Germans  assert  that  the  worst 
is    over    on    the    Sonnne    and    that     the 

Britjah  and  French  have  lost  so  heavil) 

that  they  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
much  longer  then-  desperate  assaults 
of  the  German  lines,  Theji  estimate  the 

British  losses  at  100,000  or  more  anil 
Claim   that    then    o\\  n   are  much  1c 

The  fighting  in  France  is  not  con 
fined  to  the  Somme  region,  bul  extends 

i      in.i      \  erdun    ami    beyond     ! 
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thirty  miles  along  the  front  south  of 
the  Somme  the  French  subjected  the 
German  lines  to  an  intense  bombard- 
ment for  a  day  and  a  night  last  week. 
At  Verdun  the  struggle  for  the  ridge 
of  Thiaumont  and  the  village  of  Fleury 
has  continued  for  several  weeks  with 
varying  fortunes. 

The  French  have  executed  a  woman 
spy,  Felice  Pfaad,  at  Marseilles.  This 
is  the  third  woman  executed  for  es- 
pionage in  France,  so  far  as  known,  the 
others  being  Margarete  Schmidt  at 
Nancy  in  March,  1915,  and  Ottilie 
Moss  at  Bourges  in  May,  1915. 


Rumania 
Declares  War 


The  participation  of 
Italy  in  the  Salonica  ex- 
pedition will  bring  the 
Italian  troops  for  the  first  time  into  col- 
lision with  the  German  forces  assisting 
Bulgaria.  Accordingly  Italy  has  de- 
clared war  against  Germany  from  Au- 
gust 28.  This  completes  the  rupture  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  which  was  based 
upon  separate  treaties  between  the 
three  states.  So  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  did 
not  necessarily  involve  a  break  with 
Germany,  and  neither  country  wanted 
this  because  the  financial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  had  been  so  close  that  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  would  bring 
f  mbarrassment  and  would  not  be  of  any 
military  value,  since  the  two  countries 
were  not  within  reach  of  one  another. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Italy  will 
then  not  make  any  great  difference  in 
the  situation,  but  the  entrance  of  Ru- 
mania into  the  war  will  have  an  im- 
portance far  beyond  the  numbers  added 
to  the  Allied  forces.  Curiously  enough, 
the  report  that  Rumania  had  mobilized 
her  army  and  was  about  to  join  the 
Allies  came  first  from  German  sources. 

The  Rumanian  Council  of  Ministers 
has  decreed  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
$  120,000,000  for  military  purposes 
and  appointed  a  director  of  munitions. 
King  Ferdinand  of  Rumania,  altho  a 
Hohenzollern,  is  said  to  have  refused 
a  request  of  the  Kaiser  to  give  a  pri- 

te    audience    to    Duke    Albrecht    of 
nburg,     who     was     coming     to 
Bucharest  on   a  special   mission   in   re- 
gard U/  the  attitude  of  Rumania,  and  a 
laration  of  war  against  Austria  fol- 
lowed. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 

Romania  holds  the  key  to  the  Balkan 

lation.   Mow  that  she  is  with  the  Al- 

her  troopi  nr<-  in  ;i  position  to  co 

rate  with  th<-  I  in  Bukovinu 

by    crossing    the    Carpathians    simul- 

ly  with  t.hf-rn    for  ;>n   invasion  of 

Hungary.   Or   Ro    iian   troops,     aid   to 
'    ,••-.  ■■    embled  in  Be   arabia  for 
•  .  ■■    e,  could  be  carried  across  Ru 
by  rail  and  take  the  Bulgars  in 
r  while  they  are  engaged  before 
•    thus   between    two 
alone  outnumbering  the 
Kali  probably     Bulgaria 

■a,  and  thn    the  con 
een    (  on  ' antinople    and 
ered,  It.  is  doubl 
of  the  Ru    tan     into 
and    B  i    that    has   giv<  n 

ii  I  imania   I  he   app<  i 


been  checked,  temporarily  at  least,  for 
the  Russians  have  made  little  percep- 
tible progress  in  the  last  two  weeks,  so 
Rumania  might  have  hesitated  and 
adopted  a  waiting  attitude  again  until 
Russia  gave  further  evidence  that  her 
strength  is  not  yet  exhausted. 


The  Bulgarian 
Invasion  of  Greece 


The  Bulgarian  army 
is  evidently  under 
German  manage- 
ment for  it  is  following  the  favorite 
German  plan  of  the  anticipatory  offen- 
sive. While  the  world  was  expecting  the 
Angio-French  drive  on  the  French 
front  to  start  in  the  spring,  the  Ger- 
mans forestalled  it  by  attacking  Verdun 
ir  February.  So  while  the  British  and 
Frencn  at  Salonica  were  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Bulgaria  the  Bulgars 
got  ahead  of  them  by  invading  Greece. 
The  Allied  despatches  at  first  repre- 
sented this  movement  as  merely  raids 
of  Bulgarian  irregulars,  but  it  is  now 
evident  that  it  is  a  well  considered  and 
very  skilful  stroke  of  strategy,  that  has 
quite  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
Allies. 

By  advancing  down  toward  the  sea 
to  the  east  and  the  west  of  Salonica 
the  Bulgars  have  secured  positions  on 
both  flanks  which  will  prove  annoying 
if  not  dangerous  whenever  the  Allies 
begin  their  movement  into  the  interior. 
Three  railroads  run  out  from  Salonica. 
The  middle  one  that  goes  up  the 
Vardar  River  was  to  be  used  by  the 
Allied  troops  for  their  advance  into 
Serbia.  The  other  two  run  respectively 
to  the  west  and  east  and  both  of  these 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bulgars. 

The  western  railroad  was  undertaken 
with  the  intention  of  connecting  Sa- 
lonica   with    the    Adriatic    at    Durazzo, 


but    owing   to    the    disturbed    state    of 
Albania  it  was  never  extended  beyond 

Monastir,  which  is  just  over  the  bound- 
ary in  Serbia.  The  Bulgars  took  Mon- 
astir last  year  and  now  they  have  ad- 
vanced down  the  railroad  nearly  half 
way  to  Salonica.  The  Serbian  troop 
which  had  been  stationed  along  the 
border  opposite  Monastir  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Fiorina  and  fall 
back.  Since  then  the  Serbs  have  made 
furious  attempts  to  regain  their  lost 
positions  but  without  much  success.  If 
the  Bulgars  can  hold  this  ground  it 
will  cut  off  the  Italians  who  are  at  the 
Albanian  port  of  Avlona  from  coopera- 
tion with  the  Italians  at  Salonica. 

On  the  east  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Bulgars  is  still  stronger.  They  en- 
tered Greece  on  May  29  thru  the  Rupel 
Defile  by  which  the  Struma  River 
makes  its  way  thru  the  Belashitza 
range  to  the  sea.  This  gave  them  pos- 
session of  Demirhissar  and  other 
Greek  forts  along  the  Struma,  down 
which  last  week  they  advanced  to  the 
sea.  The  Greek  garrisons  were  under 
instructions  from  their  government  to 
surrender  their  forts  on  the  approach 
of  the  Bulgars  but  in  some  cases  they 
refused  to  yield  and  held  out  almost 
to  the  last- man.  But  the  demobilization 
of  the  Greek  army  which  the  Allies 
forced  by  means  of  the  blockade  has 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Greeks  to 
offer  any  substantial  resistance  how- 
ever much  they  hate  to  see  the  Bulgars 
regaining  territory  which  they  took 
from  them  in  the  second  Balkan  war. 

The  Bulgars  have  also  crost  the 
Mesta  River  on  the  east  and  pushed 
down  toward  the  coast,  where  they 
have  seized  the  forts  of  Kavala  with- 
out opposition.  The  British  attempted 
tc     stop     the     advance     of     the     Bui- 
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A  WAR  MAP   OF   MACEDONIA 
\s  the  Allied  tones  were  KettiriK  ready    for  an  advance  up  the  Vardar  River   and   by   Lake    Doiran   into   Serbia   and   Bulgaria,   the    Bulbars   anticipated 
them  by  taking  the  offensive  on  both  Hanks.  On  the  left  of  the  Allied  line  south  of  Monastir  the   Bulgara  pushed  back  the  Serbs.  On  the  extreme   rig]  I 
they    have   croat    the    Mesta    River   and    taken   the    forts   of   Kavala.    Entering  Greece  by  following  down  the  Struma  River  Ihey  occupied  the  Greek  port 

of  Demirhissar  and  seem   likely  to   take  Seres 


gars  with  detachments  of  cavalry 
but  these  were  driven  in  and  now 
the  Bulgars  have  control  of  the 
whole  region  from  the  Struma  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Greece  and  from 
the  Bulgarian  border  to  the  Aegean. 
They  have  then  virtually  in  their 
possession  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  railroad  running  from  Salonica  to 
Constantinople  tho  apparently  they 
have  not  tried  to  occupy  the  chief  cities 
of  this  district,  Seres,  Drama  and 
Kavala.  The  population  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Bulgars  is  more 
Bulgarian  than  Greek,  or  at  least  it 
was  before  the  Greek  massacres  of 
four  years  ago  thinned  out  the  Bulgars. 

The  Balkan  ^  ^°°^s  as  *no  ^e  Allies 

T    ,        ,.  had  been  again  outwitted 

Imbroglio  .       .«        «  t,  .        Jv 

&  in     the     Balkans    by    the 

action  of  Bulgaria.  Altho  the  troops  of 
the  eight  nationalities  congregated  at 
Salonica  outnumber  their  opponents 
about  three  to  one,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  dislodge  the  Bulgars  from  the 
new  positions  they  have  seized  on  the 
right  and  left  of  their  proposed  line  of 
advance,  and  a  second  winter  campaign 
in  the  Balkan  mountains  is  an  under- 
taking they  may  well  shrink  from. 

The  Allied  force  at  Salonica  is  esti- 
mated at  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand. 
It  consists  first  of  the  British  and 
French  troops  sent  a  year  ago  last  Octo- 
ber at  Joffre's  insistence  to  aid  Serbia, 
but  which  arrived  too  late  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  have  been  reinforced  from 
Prance  and  England  and  augmented  by 
the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  who 
escaped  thru  Albania  when  their  coun- 
tries  were   overrun   by   the   Austrian 

There  is  also  said  to  lie  an  Albanian 
contingent    and    Italy,   which    refused    to 

join  in  the  previous  Balkan  expedition, 


has  now  sent  troops  to  Salonica.  A  body 
of  Russians  were  landed  at  Salonica 
three  weeks  ago,  altho  the  news  of  their 
arrival  has  been  concealed  up  to  the 
present.  It  is  said  that  the  Russians 
number  80,000  and  have  been  brought 
in  part  from  France  and  in  part  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  mere  presence  of 
the  Russians  may  serve  as  a  deterrent 
upon  Bulgarian  activity,  for  Bulgaria 
was,  at  the  start,  a  protegee  of  Russia 
and  the  Bulgars  will  not  have  the  same 
zest  for  fighting  Russians  as  they  have 
for  fighting  Serbs  and  Greeks.  In  fact, 
some  Bulgarian  officers,  notably  Radko 
Dmitrieff,  who  led  the  Bulgarian  forces 
to  victory  against  the  Turks  four  years 
ago,  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  invasion  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bul- 
gars has  so  incensed  the  Greek  people 


THE  GREAT  WAR 
August  ~1 — Rumanian  army  mobil- 
ized. Bulgars  attack  OD  Struma 
River. 
August  22 — British  within  1000  yards 
of  Thiepval.  Indecisive  fighting  on 
the  Stokhod  River  and  in  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

August     28      French     advance    beyond 

Maurepas.  "Deutschland"  returns  to 
Bremen. 

August    2  'i  -  -Zeppelins     bombard     b>n 
(ion.   British   auxiliary   steamer   sunk 

in     North     Sea     bj     German     sub 

marine, 
August   .'■'>      Russians  again  lake  Mush 

in   Armenia.   Germans  again   active 

in  Champagne. 
Vugusi  26     Turks  attack   British  si\ 

teen    miles    east    of    Sue/..    Italians 

consolidate     their     new      positions 

about  Goriaia. 
Itiguai     17     Italj     declares    w  m  i     on 

Germany,     Rumania     on      Austria, 

Bulgara  occupj   Ka  i  als  forts, 


that  the  pro-Ally  party  of  ex-premier 
Venizelos  may  carry  the  coming  elec- 
tion in  spite  of  the  determination  of 
King  Constantine  to  maintain  neutral- 
ity as  nearly  as  he  is  allowed  to. 

The  Allies  have  from  the  start  used 
Greek  territory  as  tho  it  were  their 
own  for  belligerent  purposes,  altho 
Greece  is,  like  Belgium,  under  a  guaran- 
tee of  independence  and  inviolability. 
The  Greek  islands  were  employed  as 
bases  for  the  attack  on  Gallipoli  and 
the  Allied  forces  have  displaced  the 
Greek  troops  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  Greek  Government.  King  Con- 
stantine takes  the  position  that  he  can- 
not refuse  the  Bulgars  the  same  privi- 
leges of  occupying  Greek  territory  as 
the  Allied  Powers  have  insisted  upon. 
But  this  argument,  however  logical,  is 
not  likely  to  prevail  with  his  people 
when  they  see  the  Bulgars  occupying 
the  port  of  Kavala,  which  was  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  contention  in  the 
second  Balkan  war  of  three  years 
ago. 

"T-k      l     ui      j»      The    citv    of    Bremen 

Deutschland  ,         J  , 

_,       ,        _  ami    as    manv    people 

Reaches  Bremen  M     ^     ^     ^ 

turned  out  to  wave  Rage  and  cheer' as 
the  German  merchant  submarine,  the 
"Deutschland,"    came    up    the    Wesex 

River   under   her   own    power      \    vessel 

carrying  Count  Zeppelin.  Hen  Krupp 
von  Bohlen,  the  Grand  Puke  of  Olden 
burg.  Finance  Minister  Helfferich,  and 
other  distinguished    men    escorted  the 

submarine    tO    her    berth.    Wealthy    citi 

■/.ens  of  Bremen  made  up  a  puns 

i,000  for  Captain  Kttnig  and  the  Med 
ical  Faculty  ^f  the  University  of  Halle 
conferred  upon  bun  an  honorarj 
for  carrying  German  medicines  to  the 
i  utaide  world, 
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THE  GIBRALTAR   OF   AMERICA 
The  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies,  and  situated  as  it  is  opposite  Porto  Rico,  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  leading 

to  the  Panama  Canal,  it  has  great  strategic   importance 

THREE  SAINTS  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 

SNAPSHOTS  AT  THE  DANISH  WEST  INDIES 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


TWENTY  years  ago  I  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Danish  islands,  and  ever 
since  I  have  been  curious  to  see  what 
it  was  I  voted  for. 

When  McKinley  was  elected  he  re- 
ceived a  cablegram  of  congratulation 
signed  by  sixteen  prominent  residents 
of  St.  Thomas  and  urging  him  to 
carry  out  the  clause  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  islands.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  do  this  nor  was  Roosevelt  in 
1902,  for  the  treaty  he  negotiated 
was  lost  thru  the  dilatoriness  of  our 
Senate.*  The  Great  War  brought  the 
question  again  to  the  front,  for  Ger- 
many is  the  country  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  islands  and  Germany  is 
preoccupied  with  more  pressing  mat- 
's at  the  moment.  More  than  a 
year  ago  I  heard  from  what  seemed 
an  authoritative  source  that  the  Dan- 
were  to  be  ceded  to 
Greal  Britain  or  France  in  exchai 
lor  Schleswig,  which  was  to  be  taken 
away  from  Germany.  Our  only  chant  • 
to  forestall  this  infringement  of  the 
Monroe   Doctrine   would   be  to   b 

em    our  '■].<•     before   the   war   was 

curiosity,  pent  f<>r  twenty 
ere,  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 

o  in  July,  \'.,\',,  I  embarked  with  my 

-.  OH  the  "Guiana"  for  St..  Thorn;* 

A   few  months  later  Mr.   Root  evelt 

t  of  o.<-  history  ',f  Um  fifty 
y»*  f'.r    H, i-    purchaM    <»f    thi 

1 1  ,,    i,<.  t    B 
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took  the  same  boat.  It  is  not  often 
one  has  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of 
Roosevelt. 

St.  Thomas  is  next  neighbor  to  our 
own  Porto  Rico,  within  sight  of  it, 
in  fact.  The  Quebec  line  of  steam- 
ships from  New  York  heads  straight 
for  it  and  reaches  it  in  about  five 
days.  By  what  I  thought  at  first  was 
a  rare  piece  of  luck,  we  happened  to 
come  on  a  holiday,  July  14.  The  pa- 
vilion on  the  hilltop  was  gay  with 
flags  and  paper  lanterns  and. there 
was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
Afterward  I  found  that  it  would 
have  been  more  remarkable  if  I  had 
struck  the  place  when  it  was  not  a 
holiday.  For  the  natives  of  the  Dan- 
ish islands  are  excessively  patrioti<\ 
Apparently  they  celebrate  the  na- 
tional holidays  of  all  countries  with 
complete  impartiality:  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  honor  of  the  country  that 
wouldn't  adopt  them;  the  Fourteenth 
of  July  because  it  is  celebrated  in 
Martinique,  and  it  would  never  do 
to  let  the  French  negroes  gel  ahead 
of  them;  the  birthday  of  the  King  of 
Ix-nmark  because  the  islands  belong 
to  him;  tin-  birthday  of  the  King  of 
England  because  the  islands  once  be- 
longed to  him;  the  birthday  of  the 
German  Bmperor  in  honor  of  the 
Hamburg-American    line;    and    the 

birthdays  of  all  the  royal  families,   I 

presume,  as  we*  as  many  local  and 
Impromptu    holidays   of   their   own. 

They   also  are  vei  lipulOUS  al.oul 

observing  the  Sabbath,  at  leasl  in  11 
negal  Ivs  a  pect. 
St.    Thome  i    is   noted    for   t  in  ee 


things ;  its  bay,  its  rum  and  its  bay 
rum.  The  bay  rum  flows  hence  into 
every  barber  shop  of  the  world  and 
there  are  as  many  only  genuine  origi- 
nal makers  of  it  in  Charlotte  Amalia 
as  there  are  Farinas  in  Cologne.  The 
rum  is  distilled  from  molasses  and 
consumed  locally  in  large  quantities. 
The  bay  is  a  beautiful  one,  large 
enough  to  hold  more  ships  than  fly 
our  flag,  and  perfectly  safe — unless  a 
hurricane  blows  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

The  bay  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  hills  close  to  the  water's 
edge  and  in  the  middle  is  the  city  of 
Charlotte  Amalia,  banked  like  Pisa 
on  the  tiers  of  a  natural  amphithe- 
ater, the  houses  mostly  yellow  stucco 
with  red  tile  roofs,  set  in  gardens  of 
tropical  trees.  The  flags  of  the  vari- 
ous consulates  were  flying  from  the 
masts,  and  as  soon  as  we  caught  sight 
of  the  stars  and  stripes,  above  the 
palms,  we  made  straight  for  it.  Here 
we  found  America  represented  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Payne,  a  colored  man  from 
West  Virginia,  whose  efficiency  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  held  the  post  for  fifteen  years  in 
spite  of  changes  of  administration. 
When  he  found  out  what  we  mosl 
wanted  to  see,  the  new  harbor  works, 
he  took  us  in  a  carriage  around  the 
hay  and  up  a  hill  upon  the  further 
side?  where  \v<-  could   look  down   upon 

the  docks  which  the  Danish  Weal 
India  Company   is  constructing.     A 

new    basin    has    been    (\r('(\}n'(\    oul 
a   depth   of  thirty    feet    and    the     hal- 
low shores  tilled   in,  adding   consi'' 
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ahh    to  the  scant)    arable  land  of  the 
island     The    root    was    b)iB|    put    on 

•  long  warehouse  and  t\ro  big  tanks 

for  fuel  oil  were  finished  but  un- 
filled. Two  traveling  cranei  ran  tlong 
the  docks,  by  which  con]  can  lie  un- 
loaded directly  from  the  ships  and 
stored  in  heaps.  Hut  coaling  is  still 
done  in  the  old  way,  not  bj  steam- 
power  but  bj  woman-power.  An  end- 
less chain  of  Qegro  women  stride  up 
the  gangplank  each  with  an  eighty 
pound  basket  oi  coal  on  her  head. 
This  is  kept  up  all  day  long,  some 
•\\o  hundred  baskets  at  a  penny  a 
pieee.  "They  say  the  natives  are 
lazy,"  remarked  the  consul  drily,  "but 
I  don't  call  that  laziness,  exactly." 

But  the  Danish  company  has  so  far 
got  nothing  out  of  the  million  or  more 
it  has  sunk  in  the  harbor.  The  Quebec 
liner  does  not  come  up  to  the  new 
dock  but  stands  out  in  mid-harbor 
and  sends  its  freight  ashore  in  light- 
ers. The  English  oil  company,  the 
Eagle  or  Pearson  Syndicate,  and  the 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ameri- 
ca do  not  use  the  Danish  storage 
tanks,  and  yet  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  maintain  its  mo- 
nopoly, refuses  them  permission  to 
erect  their  own.  The  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican company  has  its  own  docks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  harbor  from 
those  of  the  Danish  company.  We  can 
see  two  of  their  big  boats,  the  "Was- 
gewald"  and  the  "Calabria,"  in- 
terned, or  rather  sheltered,  like  those 
in  New  York  harbor,  while  the  war 
shall  last. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  in  the 
opposite  direction,  a  mile  or  two  be- 
yond the  town  along  the  shore,  until 
we  came  upon  a  man  sitting  on  the 
grass  under  a  mahogany  tree  and 
reading  The  Independent.  That,  I 
thought,  was  introduction  enough — I 
stopped  the  carriage  and  announced 
myself  as  the  author  of  the  article 
he  was  reading.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances this  would  have  been 
dangerous,  for  many  a  reader  has 
exprest   a   desire  to  have  "the  man 


that  wrote  it"  within  reach  of  his 
arm  or  hearing  of  his  tongue.  But 
this  reader  was  not  of  the  sort  to 
take  an  unpleasant  advantage  of  the 
unexpected  opportunity.  He  was  a 
kindly  man  and  a  Christian,  in  fact 
a  Moravian  missionary,  the  Rev.  A. 
I!.  Romig.  He  displayed  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  hospitality  by  taking  us 
down  to  the  shore  of  Nisky  Bay  and 
feeding  us  on  unfamiliar  fruits.  Now, 
to  eat  a  mango  gracefully  requires 
more  practise  than  I  have  had.  Lady 
Brassey,  of  the  "Sunbeam,"  used  to 
say  that  it  had  to  be  eaten  in  a  bath- 
tub. The  skin  of  a  mango  is  thick  and 
seems  to  be  soaked  in  turpentine. 
The  inside  does  not  taste  so  bad, 
something  like  raw  pumpkin  but 
more  squashy.  The  milk  of  a  green 
coconut  is  good  to  wash  it  down.  The 
Reverend  Romig  can  cut  open  a  coco- 
nut with  a  sharp  flint  without  using 
language  unbecoming  to  the  cloth.  I 
would  not  have  believed  it  possible 
but  I  saw  him  do  it. 

Then  he  showed  us  his  church,  a 
big  building  finished  in  native  ma- 
hogany. It  seats  three  hundred,  and 
is  often  filled  on  Sunday.  Here,  the 
week  before,  had  been  held  a  service 
in  honor  of  John  Huss,  burned  at 
the  stake  five  hundred  years  before. 
"The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  church,"  and  never  was  there 
a  more  striking  example  than  this, 
that  here  in  a  world  of  whose  exist- 
ence he  did  not  dream,  a  race  which 
he  probably  had  never  seen,  should 
gather  for  worship  in  the  church  he 
founded. 

On  the  hill  back  of  the  church  and 
manse  are  the  graves  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  who  have  lived  and 
labored  here.  The  dates  on  the  cement 
tombs  reach  back  into  the  seventeenth 
century  and  I  read  among  the  birth- 
places inscribed  upon  them  the  names 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Greenland, 
Denmark  and  Antigua,  for  these  de- 
voted men  and  women  know  no  bar- 
riers of  race  or  climate. 

St.    Thomas    is    drv    territory — in 
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the  climatological  not  the  temper- 
ance sense.  The  tourist  who  comes 
to  the  island  expecting  to  see  a  jungle 
of  tropical  vegetation  like  the  geog- 
raphy pictures  of  the  Amazon  valley 
will  be  disappointed  at  sight  of  land- 
scape reminding  him  more  of  Ari- 
zona. There  is  a  fringe  of  coconut 
palms  along  the  shore  but  on  the  hill 
slopes  are  the  tree  cactus,  prickly 
pear,  yucca  and  century  plant  com- 
mon to  arid  America.  There  are  no 
rivers  for  irrigation,  or,  in  fact,  any 
water  supply  except  cisterns.  It  rains 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  the  sum- 
mer and  it  rains  hard.  The  rain 
comes  without  warning  and  pours 
down  savagely  for  ten  minutes  and 
then  stops  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
Rainbows  are  endemic.  But  I  must 
refer  to  Kingsley  again  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tropical  shower: 

A  window  in  heaven  above  was  sud- 
denly opened;  out  of  it,  without  the 
warning  cry  of  "Gardyloo!" — well 
known  in  Edinburgh  of  old — a  bucket 
of  warm  water,  happily  clean,  was 
emptied  on  each  of  our  heads;  and 
the  next  moment  it  was  bright  again. 

The  next  of  the  Danish  island- 
that  you  come  to  as  you  go  down  the 
Caribbean  chain  is  St.  Croix.  You 
may  pronounce  it  the  way  you  have 
always  wanted  to,  Saint  Croyks,  for 
that  is  how  the  natives  pronounce 
it  anil  they  ought  to  know.  Or  if 
you  stick  to  the  principle  o(  priof 

of  nomenclature  you  may  call  it  h> 

the    name    Columbus    gave    to    it    in 
1498,  Santa  C.ti      Columbus  by   t! 
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called  them  the  "Virgin  Islands." 
There  were  eleven  thousand  of  the 
virgin  martyrs  of  Cologne,  so  he  was 
sure  that  there  would  be  saints 
enough  to  go  around.  But  Santa 
Cruz  he  thought  big  enough  to  have 
a  name  of  its  own.  It  is  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  St.  Thomas,  tho 
that  is  not  saying  much,  since  it  is 
only  nineteen  miles  long  and  five 
miles  wide.  There  is  no  harbor  on  St. 
Croix  to  compare  with  that  of  Char- 
lotte Amalia  on  St.  Thomas,  or  Coral 
Bay  on  the  third  of  the  islands,  St. 
John.  So  when  we  wake  up  the  next 
morning  after  leaving  St.  Thomas 
we  find  our  steamer,  the  "Guiana," 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  about  a 
mile  off  Frederiksted.  The  cargo, 
largely  kerosene  and  corn  meal,  is 
being  taken  ashore  on  lighters  and 
dumped  on  the  open  dock  in  the 
sun. 

This  lack  of  a  safe  harbor  hurt 
the  chances  of  the  island  for  annexa- 
tion in  1867,  for  after  the  treaty 
had  been  negotiated  Admiral  Palmer 
and  the  Reverend  Charles  Hawley 
were  sent  on  the  American  frigate 
"Monongahela"  to  inspect  the  islands 
and  confer  with  the  natives  as  to 
plans  for  improvement.  But  un- 
luckily, at  this  psychological  moment, 
there  came  the  biggest  earthquake 
that  the  islands  have  ever  experi- 
enced and  a  tidal  wave  60  feet  high 
"landed"  the  American  commission, 
ship  and  all,  on  the  shore  at  Fred- 
eriksted. This  gave  to  the  opponents 
of  the  measures  then  pending  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  islands  and 
Alaska  a  chance  to  sneer  at  Secretary 
Seward  for  wasting  good  American 
dollars  in  buying  "icebergs,  hurri- 
canes and  earthquakes."  But  Sew- 
ard's judgment  has  been  vindicated 
in  both  cases,  for  Alaska  is  now  pay- 
ing five  hundred  per  cent  annualiy 
on  our  investment,  and  the  $7,500,000 
which  the  Senate  refused  to  pay  for 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  in  1867 
was  a  small  part  of  what  these  two 
good  harbors  would  have  been  worth 
to  Di  in  1808  when  we  were  hunting 
for  Cervera's  fleet  without  a  Carib- 
ou port  to  serve  us  as  ;i  naval  base. 
St..  Croix  has  the  advantage  ovei 
St.  Thomas  in  po  e  ing  more  ar- 
able and  lew   arid    land.  From  the 
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nearly  ruined  by  the  bounty-fed  beet 
sugar  of  Germany  which  ousted  the 
cane  sugar  from  the  English  market. 
But  now  with  the  German  competi- 
tion shut  off  and  with  the  American 
tariff  wall  lowering  they  are  pros- 
pering once  more.  Wages  in  St. 
Croix  have  doubled  in  the  last  few 
years.  That  is  to  say,  workmen  used 
to  get  fifteen  cents  a  day  and  now 
get  thirty.  But  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  so  that  even  with  this 
munificent  wage  they  are  discon- 
tented and  the  young  folks  of  both 
sexes  are  flocking  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Porto  Rico  and  San 
Domingo  since  these  have  come  un- 
der American  control.  Our  senators 
may  refuse  to  annex  the  soil  of  the 
Danish  islands,  but  the  people  are 
annexing  themselves  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Their  places  are  being  filled  by  ne- 
groes from  the  lower  islands,  largely 
Barbadians,  so  there  is  a  constant 
flow  up  the  chain  of  the  Antilles. 
This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
Gresham's  law,  for  the  change  of 
population  is  not  for  the  better.  The 
natives  of  the  Danish  islands  are  a 
friendly,  self-respecting,  peaceable 
and  well  behaved  class  of  colored 
people  and  they  talk  better  English 
than  the  natives  of  the  British  Isl- 
ands— I  mean,  of  course,  the  British 
West  India  islands. 

The  Danish  Government  has  been 
trying  to  displace  English  by  Danish 
as  the  language  of  the  islands,  but 
the  effort  has  had  little  effect  except 
to  increase  the  dislike  of  Danish  rule. 
The  language  of  a  people  cannot  be 
changed  by  merely  requiring  the  up- 
per grades  to  study  Danish  for  three 
hours  a  week.  But  many  of  the  na- 
tives speak  English,  Danish  and 
Spanish  with  a  smattering  of  French. 

If  the  Americans  take  over  the 
islands  the  first  thing  to  be  done  will 
be  the  starting  of  some  agricultural 
and  trade  schools  like  those  in  the 
Philippines  and  an  agricultural  ex- 
periment station.  Tho  Danish  Planta- 


tion Company  has  spent  large  sums 
in  St.  Croix,  particularly  in  trying  to 
cultivate  cotton,  but  much  of  the 
money  was  wasted  for  lack  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  direction. 

The  Danish  islands  used  to  be  the 
favorite  resort  of  American  pleasure 
seekers,  but  in  recent  years  the  Ber- 
mudas have  taken  their  place.  Un- 
der American  management  they 
would  again  attract  tourists.  The 
bathing  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  had, 
fine  white  sandy  bottom  and  water 
agreeably  warmed,  better  than  the 
Lido  on  the  bar  outside  Venice. 

In  1902,  when  the  purchase  of  the 
islands  was  under  consideration, 
speculators  bought  up  all  the  land 
they  could  get,  but  lost  out  on  it 
when  the  upper  house  of  the  Rigsdag 
defeated  the  treaty  by  a  tie  vote.  The 
renewal  of  the  proposal  to  purchase 
has  caused  a  similar  boom.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  "Barkis  is  willing." 
Financial  Minister  Brandes  at  Co- 
penhagen recently  received  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  twenty-one  planters 
of  St.  Croix  saying:  "All  the  plant- 
ers are  highly  in  favor  of  a  convey- 
ance to  the  United  States."  The 
Governor  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
telegraphed  to  the  home  government 
that  at  two  meetings  called  to  con- 
sider the  proposition,  including  men 
and  women  of  both  races,  the  vote 
was  4727  in  favor  of  sale  to  the 
United  States  and  only  seven  against. 
Since  these  mass  meetings  comprized 
about  a  sixth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  islands  there  is  no  question  of 
the  public  sentiment.  It  will  be  a 
great  day  for  the  islanders  when 
"Old  Dannebrog"  is  hauled  down 
and  "Old  Glory"  hauled  up.  Yet  they 
have  no  hard  feelings  against  Den- 
mark. She  has  been  a  well-meaning 
tho  somewhat  absent-minded  ruler. 
But  geographically,  linguistically  and 
economically  the  islands  belong  to  the 
United   States  instead  of  Denmark. 

After  having  seen  them  I  am  sure 
I  voted  right  in  1896. 
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THE  AERIAL  COAST  PATROL 


A   SYSTEM   OF    DEFENSE   FOR   OUR    SEABOARD 
B\     IOHN    HAYS    HAMMOND,  JR. 


TODA\  the  ocean  does  not  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  other  conti- 
nents, but  rather  it  joins  us  to 
them,  forming  a  high  road  for  inva- 
sion  over    which   troops   can    move 

thirty  times  faster  than  over  land. 
The  points  for  landing  need  not  be 
harbors  or  protected  beaches,  point., 
which  we  would  think  of  for  the 
landing  operations  of  an  invader. 
The  Japanese  in  their  war  with  Rus- 
sia landed  an  army  corps  and  its 
equipment  on  the  open,  unprotected 
beach  at  Pi-tzu-wo.  These  landing 
operations  were  carried  out  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  sou'easter,  and  con- 
sidering that  forty  transports  had  to 
unload,  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions is  astonishing. 

OUR  five  thousand  odd  miles  of 
coastline  present  a  great  vul- 
nerable stretch  of  territory  protected 
oui\  by  the  existence  of  a  fleet  now 
fourth  among  those  of  the  powers. 
The  distance  of  our  coast  line  from 
the  enemy's  territory  should  not  be 
measured  as  the  breadth  of  the  Atlan- 
tic or  Pacific,  for  no  nation  would  at- 
tempt operations  with  such  extended 
lines  of  communication.  Hawaii  in 
the  Pacific  or  some  of  the  West  In- 
dies in  the  Atlantic  would  form  the 
stepping  stone  of  the  invasion.  From 
these  points,  once  secured,  the  enemy 
would  approach  our  shores,  screen- 
ing the  purpose  of  his  movements 
with  swift  cruisers  and  scouts  and 
by  sweeping  before  him  our  scouting 
planes  with  battle  planes  accompa- 
nying the  fleet. 

The  purpose  of  the  invader's 
forces  is  not  to  bombard  our  coast 
towns,  nor  to  carry  out  any  useless 
raiding  expeditions,  but  it  is  to  meet 
our  fleet  under  such  circumstances 
as  are  most  favorable  to  him.  Thanks 
to  the  coast  defenses,  the  important 
coastal  cities  are  self-protecting  and 
the  United  States  fleet  is  allowed  a 
complete  mobility.  It  would  not  be 
long  therefore  before  the  opposing 
naval  forces  met  to  dispute  the  mas- 
tery of  the  seas.  At  this  great  mo- 
ment, millions  would  be  voted  in 
Washington  for  the  construction  of 
new  battleships! 

If  we  should  win,  the  war  would 
probably  be  over;  should  we  lose,  the 
war  would  have  just  begun.  The 
fragments  of  our  beaten  fleet  would 
be  driven  back  upon  their  bases, 
where  they  would  be  blockaded  and 
muzzled  like  the  Russians  at  Port 
Arthur.  Once  the  seas  were  cleared, 
the  enemy's  transports  would  put  to 
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sea,  and  it  is  then  that  the  great  sys- 
tem of  an  aerial  coastal  patrol  would 
begin  to  function. 

The  operation  of  the  aerial  coastal 
patrol  as  planned  by  me  in  June  of 
last  year  was  a  system  to  warn  our 
land  forces  of  the  operations  made 
by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  troops. 

To  meet  suddenly  an  enemy's  land- 
ing operations  on  our  coasts,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  forces  of  a 
specific  character  and  of  defensive 
ability  to  counter  him.  With  the 
first  signals  from  an  aeroplane 
warning  of  landing  operations  at  a 
given  point,  preparation  could  be 
made  to  send  by  railroad  to  that 
point  special  high  angle  fire  ar- 
tillery mounted  on  railroad  trucks. 
This  artillery,  situated  at  a  prede- 
termined distance  from  the  point  of 
landing,  would  deliver  great  bursts 
of  shrapnel  over  the  landing  parties 
of  the  enemy.  Supported  by  this 
fire  and  in  direct  vision  of  the  land- 
ing forces,  there  should  be  com- 
panies of  machine  guns  that  have 
been  carried  to  the  scene  of  action, 
either  by  armored  motor  cars  or 
specially  constructed  motorcycles. 
Each  machine  gun  is  supposed  to  be 
the  equivalent  in  firing  value  of  fifty 
rifles.  The  effect  of  landing  opera- 
tions against  shrapnel  shot  from  12- 
inch  mortars,  and  against  the  deadly 
fire  of  entrenched  machine  guns, 
would  be  practical  annihilation  for 
the  landing  forces. 

At  this  time  a  general  concentra- 
tion of  the  aeroplanes  patrolling  the 
coast  could  be  made  at  the  point  of 
landing.  This  concentration  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  the 
enemy's  air  craft  and  thereby  pro- 
hibiting him  from  knowing  the  e\ 
tent  of  our  reinforcements.  The  chief 
factor  in  prohibiting  the  enemy  from 
obtaining  a  strong  entrenched  foot- 
hold  upon  any   pail    of  our  .oast    is 

the  factor  *^'  the  length  of  time  re 
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point  sufficient  men  and  artillery  to 
arrest  the  landing  operations. 

While  this  matter  would  have  great 
importance  to  the  heavy  artillery  on 
railroad  trucks,  and  on  motor  drawn 
caterpillar  wheels,  tho  situated  away 
from  the  fire  of  the  ships,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  time  of  arrival  would  have 
a  special  significance  to  those  troops 
meeting  the  enemy  at  close  range 
with  machine  guns.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  these  troops  to  choose 
such  protected  positions  as  to  be 
safeguarded  from  the  shells  of  the 
ships  supporting  the  landing  forces, 
and  therefore  they  would  desire  to 
entrench  themselves  as  strongly  as 
possible. 

To  bring  these  necessary  forces  to 
the  scene  of  the  enemy's  landing, 
there  should  be  a  number  of  points 
of  mobilization  for  men  and  guns, 
and  these  points  should  be  situated 
at  certain  intervals  along  the  coast, 
so  as  to  be  as  nearly  equidistant  as 
possible  from  the  various  feasible 
landing  places  in  their  zone.  Thus, 
each  center  of  mobilization  could  tell 
to  the  minute  how  rapidly  it  could 
concentrate  its  force  at  any  point. 
Forewarned,  as  the  land  forces 
would  be  by  the  broadly  scattered 
coastal  patrol,  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  almost  always  to  anticipate 
the  landings  of  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  appreciable 
force. 

WE  have  an  immense  coast,  but 
also  an  immense  railroad  sys- 
tem. In  the  case  of  invasion,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  take  the  initiative,  so 
as  to  concentrate  our  limited  forces 
at  the  hour  which  would  be  the  most 
opportune  for  their  use.  With  an  en- 
emy army  of  half  a  million  trained 
men  fully  equipped  and  landed  in 
the  United  States,  it  would  take 
years  for  us  to  dislodge  them.  The 
sacrifice  in  blood  and  property  would 
be  stupendous. 

Certain  people  have  imagined  that 
a  system  of  aerial  coastal  patrol  was 
an     endeavor     to     supplant     certain 

functions  o(  the  navy.  This  Is  not 
the  case,  for  the  navy,  using  hydro- 
aeroplanes operating  from  ships, 
would  form  the  first  line  of  patrols. 
These  patrols  would  be  feeling  for 
the  enemy  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
Invasion;  After  a  definite  tleet  action 
had      taken      place,   the     system     of 

coastal  patrol  would  unquestionably 

prove  a  tremendous  factor  in  tho 
national  defense 
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Over    the    Niagara    Whirlpool    by    way    of    the    new    aerial  cable     car.     Both     ends     of     the     route     are     in     Canada. 


Copirriffkt  Brown  if   Doimmi 

The  Cat n,i  dry-dock,  showing  how  ships  could  be   repaired   in   emergency   in   on*    >•/    the  locks   of  the   Pm 
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\  young  invader  from  Nippon,  Itchiya  Kumagae, 

who  captured  the  ringlet  at  Newport  a,,,/  ,„,i</,- 

ii  for  the  lawn  U  nni    national  championship. 


I'it  g£  lllustrntinn  Co 


Marquis  Okuma,  premier  of  Japan,  shaking  hands  with  M.  Krupensky, 
Russian  ambassador  at  Tokio.  Russia  and  Japan,  combatants  in  the 
first  great  modern  war,  eleven  years  ago,  have   become  close  allies.    ' 


1650,  this  twenty-poundei   >■  stilt  firing 


i  mi .  U  an  Prtu 

A  "naval  rookie"  «»  the  "Maine"  determined  to  maki    ili<    beat  oj  ii 


'-'-■■'•'- 
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C/Tmerica's  Greatest  'Liaht  Twelve 


Weighing  only  ioo  pounds  more  than  the  Haynes 
"Light  Six" — -standing  out  from  other  twin  sixes  as 
the  only  "  LIGHT  Twelve,"  and  in  a  class  by  itself 
as  to  upkeep  economy — 

— delivering  more  than  70  horsepower  with  its 
master  motor — 

■ — this  new  Haynes  product  is  achieving  a  popularity 
which  rivals  that  of  the  Haynes  "Light  Six." 


The  new  car  embodies  every  improvement  of  modern 
automobile  engineering.  The  foremost  advances  in 
motor  construction  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
latest  in  motor  car  conveniences. 

Wire  wheels,  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers  and  seat  covers 
are    standard  equipment. 

The  body  design  is  entirely  individual  in  grace  and  beauty. 
It  is  the  same  distinctive,  full  streamline  body  that  has  been 
so  popular  in  the  Haynes  "Light  Six." 
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Haynes  quality  through  and  through 
yet  priced  at  $1985 


$198^  is  a  very  low  price  for  a  car  of  the  beauty, 
practicability  and  economy  of  the  Haynes  "Light 
Twelve."  The  more  you  compare  it  with  other 
twin  sixes  the  more  apparent  its  value  will  be. 

The  "Light  Twelve"  motor  is  of  V-type,  valve-in- 
head  construction.  The  intake  and  exhaust  valves 
are  operated  by  a  single  camshaft.  The  carburetor, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  V,  insures  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  fuel  to  all  cylinders. 
The  engine  works  with  the  same  efficiency  and  pre- 
cision as  the  "  Light  Six." 

The  motor  is  2  3-4  x  5-inch  bore  and  stroke  and  is 
equipped  with  aluminum  pistons. 

With  vibration  practically  vanquished 
— with  an  even  flow  of  power  from 
the  twelve  purring  cylinders — hesi- 
tating not  for  sand  or  hills — you 
will   find   this  car  a  new  delight  in 


driving  and  riding  without  the  penalty  of  excessive 
upkeep  expense. 

Deliveries  are  being  made  on  the  "Light  Twelve." 
A  very  limited  number  will  be  built  during  1916. 
See  your  dealer  at  once. 

The  Haynes  "Light  Six" 
of  the  new  series 

is  more  complete  and  desirable  than  ever,  with  seat  covers, 
aluminum  pistons,  gipsy  curtains  and  other  added  refine- 
ments. The  engine  is  the  same  light,  high-speed,  55  H.  P. 
motor,  developing  more  power  than  any  other  engine  of 
comparative  bore  and  stroke — and  of  notable  flexibility 
and  snappiness  in  the  get-away. 

The  maintenance  expense  of  this  car  is  so  remarkably  low 
that  it's  economy  to  buy  it  in   preference  to  many  cars  of 
lower  price  and  less  attractive  performance. 
See  the  Haynes  dealer  at  once   for   full  information  and  a 
thorough  demonstration. 
Catalog  with  full  details  of  all  Haynes  models,  free  on  request. 


THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

32   South  Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
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MR.    HUGHES'S   TRIP 

BY  JACOB  GOULD   SCHURMAN 


M 


R  HI  GHES  began  his  con- 
tinental campaign  at  Detroit 
on  August  7,  ami  he  is  due  in 
Buffalo  on  his  return  from  the  Pa- 
cific mi  September  t>. 

Mr.  Hughes's  opponents  profess  to 

believe  that  his  tour  has  not  accom- 
plished its  object.  But  the  success  of 
his  midsummer  campaign  is  amply 
attested  by  the  telegraphic  news  re- 
ports of  the  very  Democratic  jour- 
nals which  seek  in  their  editorial 
columns  to  criticize  anil  belittle  the 
candidate  and  his  speeches.  And  the 
special  correspondent  of  The  Evening 
Post,  which  is  maintaining  an  official 
neutrality  between  the  presidential 
candidates,  writes  to  his  paper  that 
Mr.  Hughes's  achievements  are  re- 
garded "as  making  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  records  of  successful 
campaigning  of  any  presidential 
candidate  in  recent  years."  And  he 
significantly  mentions  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  been  "displaying  all  the 
old-time  power  of  convincing  utter- 
ance that  made  his  two  campaigns 
tor  Governor  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  State." 

Mr.  Hughes  has  been  making  sev- 
eral speeches  a  day  (sixteen  one  day 
in  California).  Reported  in  brief  ex- 
tracts every  morning  in  the  New 
York  papers,  the  successive  frag- 
ments may  sometimes  give  the  reader 
the  impression  of  repetition.  But  it 
must  in  fairness  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Hughes  has  necessarily  much  the 
same  general  message  to  deliver 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Hughes  went  out  to  win  the 
West:  the  daily  newspaper  reports 
prove  that  he  has  been  doing  it. 
Those  who  saw  the  man  at  close 
range,  those  who  heard  his  speeches, 
those  who  shook  hands  or  talked  with 
him  were  charmed  by  the  heartiness 
of  his  manner,  his  expansive  good 
nature,  his  friendliness,  his  sympa- 
thetic responsiveness  to  every  human 
interest.  This  in  itself  was  no  slight 
gain  ;  for  the  report  had  gone  abroad 
that  Governor  Hughes,  who  had  in- 
deed shown  in  office  a  stern  and  in- 
flexible sense  of  public  duty,  was  per- 
sonally cold  and  forbidding.  There 
never  was  a  greater  caricature  of  a 
man  so  sociable,  companionable,  and 
genuinely  human  as  Charles  E. 
Hughes. 

Another  notable  result  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  tour  is  that  it  revived  in 
the  public  mind  his  record  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  For  the  last  si\ 
irs  he  has  been  shut  up  in  the 
Supreme    Court    out    of    public    sight 
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and  hearing,  and  in  the  meantime 
millions  of  schoolboys  and  school- 
girls who  knew  nothing  of  Governor 
Hughes  have  become  voters.  They 
have  now  learned  the  sort  of  official 
he  was,  the  kind  of  administration 
he  gave  New  York  State,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  led  and  responded  to 
public  opinion. 

HUGHES'S  RECORD 

THE  people  of  the  West  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  man  and  his 
record.  They  highly  approve  of  his 
single-eyed  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  his  strict  conception  of 
every  office  as  a  public  trust.  They 
admire  his  courage  and  his  fearless 
independence  of  bosses,  political  ma- 
chines, and  financial  and  all  other 
special  interests.  And  they  know, 
when  he  criticizes  the  lax  adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  the  unfit  ap- 
pointments, the  blight  of  partizan 
politics  and  the  waste  of  public 
money,  that  Governor  Hughes  him- 
self set  and  maintained  the  highest 
administrative  standards  in  New 
York  State,  that  he  made  appoint- 
ments only  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and 
that  he  insisted  on  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, honesty  and  efficiency  in  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  made  a  hit  with 
the  women  voters  out  West  as  well 
as  the  men  voters.  And  the  women 
voters   in   the   suffrage   states   have 
never  before  taken  such  a  keen  in- 
terest in  a  presidential  contest.  They 
want  the  vote  for  women   all  thru 
the  Union,  and  they  seek  it  by  means 
of  an  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Hughes  favors  the  pro- 
posed amendment ;  Mr.  Wilson  is  op- 
posed to  it.  And  the  women  voters 
are  eager  to  help  elect  Mr.  Hughes. 
There  is  another  contrast  between 
the     two     candidates     which      Mr. 
Hughes's  tour  is  impressing  on  the 
country.  The  Republican  candidate  is 
politically    stable    and    trustworthy ; 
everybody   knows   where   he   stands. 
The  people  who  see  and  hear  him  feel 
instinctively — what,  indeed,  his  rec- 
ord proves — that  he  is  not  the  man  to 
advocate  one  thing  today  and  a  dif- 
ferent thing  tomorrow.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  associate  political  expediency 
with  the  name  of  Governor  Hughes. 
If  he  ever  changed  his  views  on  any 
subject  his  reasons  would  assuredly 
convince  the  public,  too.  Bu1  that  can 
not     be    said    of     President     Wilson'; 
numerous   and  amazing    reversals   of 
policies  in  the  last   three  years,  \\  h  i 
can    tell    w  here    a     leader    with    such 


changeable  convictions  might  lead  us 
in  the  next  four  years  if  he  were 
again  elected  President? 

SAFETY  FIRST 

AND  the  great  question  now  be- 
fore the  American  people  is  one 
that  concerns  their  future.  Are  the 
honor,    interests   and    prosperity    of 
the  nation,  and  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican  citizens  at  home  and   abroad, 
safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
E.    Hughes,    or   of    the    Democratic 
paty,  under  Woodrow  Wilson?  Who 
will  most  promptly  and  determinedly 
assert    and    maintain    the    national 
rights?   Who  will  most  sanely  and 
effectively  protect  American  indus- 
tries and  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing against  the  ruthless  competition 
•  which  the  European  nations  will  set 
up   against   us  at  the  close  of  the 
present    war?    Who    would    be    the 
safest    and    wisest    spokesman    of 
America  —  the     guardian     of     her 
rights   as   well   as   the   exponent  of 
her  ideals — in  the  coming  world-con- 
ference for  the  reorganization  of  in- 
ternational relations? 

President  Wilson  must  be  judged 
by  the  record  he  has  made.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  held  up  that  record  to 
his  Western  audiences.  They  agree 
with  him  that  the  honor,  rights,  and 
interests  of  the  nation  have  not  been 
properly  maintained.  They  rose  and 
cheered  his  declaration  that,  anti- 
militarist  tho  he  was,  he  would 
not,  if  necessary,  shrink  from  war 
for  the  defense  of  the  honor  and 
rights  of  the  United  States.  But  Mr. 
Hughes  was  equally  positive  that  our 
only  danger  of  war  during  the  last 
three  years  has  lain  in  President 
Wilson's  failure  to  act  promptly, 
firmly,  and  consistently  when  Ameri- 
can rights  were  menaced  or  even  vio- 
lated. The  people  of  the  West  seemed 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  They  also 
emphatically  approved  Mr.  Hughes's 
criticism  of  President  Wilson  for  not 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
Americans  in  Mexico  and  for  inter 
fering  with  the  domestic  concerns  o( 
the  Mexican  people. 

Mr.   Hughes   talked   e\er\  where  of 
our  present    munition  made   prosper 
ity   and   the   need  ol'  putting    Amen 
can  business  and  iudustr\   on  a  sound 
basis   at    the   close   o(   the   war     Per 
haps  none  of  Mr.  Hughes's  arguments 

for  the  return  of  the  Republicans  to 

DOWer    made   a    stronger   and    deeper 

impression  on   the   West    than   his 

program    Of    economic    preparedness. 


BOTH      SIDES      OF      THE       PRESIDENTIAL       CAMPAIGN 


HAS  MR.   HUGHES  ANY  CASE? 


M 


YSTERY  envelops  the  collapse 
of  Hughes.  A  newspaper  in 
the  West  offers  gold  prizes  to 
anybody  who  can  make  him  say  any- 
thing comprehensible.  Papers  that 
once  supported  him  have  backed 
away  as  they  waited  vainly  for  some 
constructive  stand.  Yet  in  the  past  he 
.showed  intellect,  courage  and  dis- 
tinction. What  is  the  answer? 

(1)  It  is  rumored,  tho  I  know 
nothing  of  the  truth  of  this  rumor, 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finds  the  explanation  in  the 
now  famous  phrase,  "100%  candi- 
date." 

(2)  Another  eminent  gentleman, 
high  in  councils  of  state,  told  me  he 
thought  the  cause  lay  further  back: 
"when  I  was  on  the  bench  I  was  100% 
Judge."  In  those  six  years,  accord- 
ing to  my  friend,  Mr.  Hughes  hard- 
ened into  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  could  not  understand  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

(3)  A  prominent  editor,  support- 
ing Hughes,  said  to  me:  "It  is  good 
politics  for  him  to  talk  a  lot  but  not 
say  anything.  Votes  that  change, 
change  to  Wilson.  Hughes's  business 
is  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican vote  is  normally  higher  than  the 
Democratic,  and  play  very  safe." 

(4)  An  explanation  that  is  at  least 
shrewd  is  offered  by  The  Bellman, 
of  Minneapolis.  It  says:  "someone 
has  given  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
what  in  the  vernacular  is  known  as 
'the  wrong  steer.'  It  is  shrewdly 
suspected  that  Col.  Roosevelt  may  be 
responsible.  That  gentleman  would 
probably  not  be  utterly  heartbroken 
if    Mr.    Hughes    failed    of    election, 

iving  him  a  free  field  four 
.-.ears  hence." 

Another  guess  is  this,  and  it 
is  my  own:  Hughes  is  a  good  lawyer. 

lie  present.:-:  a  case  Well.  But  who  can 
present  a  ease  well  when  the  case  h 
no   foundation?    It   is   a   well-known 
adage  in  the  law  that  if  you  have  no 
our  safest  coui  e  it  to  abuse 

tig  side. 
If  any   reader  can   Bend   me  an 
plana* ion  more  plausible  than  any  of 
I    will    send    him   a   year's 

lotion  to  The  independent. 

fill'  VAN  WfNKI.I 

nURl    G  the  that  Mr. 

Hugh  fr  on  the 

■u<-  bench,  many  things  happened 
'l  hi'   whole  nation   read   the  nev 
■  ■    and  magazine     While  it,  read, 
thought   'i  murk  raking, 

erred  iti  trainable  purpo 


BY    NORMAN    HAPGOOD 

passed  away.  Hughes  was  governor 
during  this  muck-raking  era.  With  all 
the  extravagance,  wastefulness,  bad 
appointments  and  graft  that  marked 
various  state  departments,  unknown 
to  him,  he  accomplished  a  stirring 
service  along  the  line  of  mere  per- 
sonal independence  and  moral  re- 
form. I  freely  admit  that  without 
Roosevelt,  Bryan,  Folk,  and  Hughes, 
without  the  moral  sermons  and  cru- 
sades, Wilson  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. The  country  would  not  have 
been  ready  for  him.  He  has  done  the 
actual  building. 

As  this  magazine  goes  to  press, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  wrestling  with 
a  mighty  strike  problem;  appoint- 
ing a  Mexican  commission;  signing 
a  child  labor  bill;  even  as  a  rapid" 
accumulation  of  deeds  has  crowded 
every  month  of  his  administration. 
If  words  are  to  prevail  against  such 
deeds,  they  must  not  be  empty  and 
empty  and  cowardly  words,  or  words 
entirely  out  of  date. 

wow !    wow ! 

I  HATE  to  take  up  space  with  such 
a  question  as  whether,  if  you  rake 
the  whole  administration  field,  you 
can  find  a  few  cases  of  imperfect  ap- 
pointments. I  should  dislike  to  go 
back  over  Hughes's  administration 
in  New  York  and  point  out  how  little 
he  knew  about  choosing  men.  But  as 
long  as  he  insists,  let  us  say  a  few 
words  about  Wilson,  frankly. 

When  the  President  took  office  he 
needed  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  cabinet,  to 
help  him  fix  his  control  on  the  party, 
and  to  pass  his  great  controversial 
measures.  Mr.  Bryan  was  loyalty  it- 
self. Few  men  would  have  asked  so 
little.  When  he  and  the  President 
disagreed,  he  yielded,  until  his  real 
work  was  done,  and  his  peace-at-any- 
price  convictions  made  him  so  un- 
comfortable  that  he  left  the  cabinet. 
He  frankly  does  not  share  the  civil 
ice  views  that  the  President  holds 

■>ngly.     He     asked     to     have    only 

Democratic     Consuls     named,     The 

President  said,  on  the  contrary,  ap 
pointments    should    be    by    promo- 
tion from  the  bottom  up.  Mr.  Bryan 
then  asked  that  at  least    Democrats 

should     have     the     po  ts     of     Consul 

'  renerals.  The  Prei  id<  nl  replied  that 

those  posts  also  mn  .1  go  by  promo- 
tion. In  South  America  there  are 
three    very    important    positions,    the 

representatives  to  Brazil,  Chile  and 
Argentine.  The  amba    ador  to  Brazil 
when  Wilson  came  in  was  a  Repub 
lican.  Me  Is  still  In  office  The  amba 


sador  to  Chile  was  a  Republican.  He 
was  kept  in  that  office  until  the  Presi- 
dent needed  him  for  still  higher 
work.  Having  troubled  Mexico  on  his 
hands,  he  selected  for  ambassador 
this  Republican  from  Chile  for  his 
known  experience  in  Latin  countries. 
In  Argentine  he  wished  to  keep  the 
Republican,  but  as  Mr.  Garrett  re- 
fused to  stay  he  put  in  his  place  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Hughes  makes  much  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  Sullivan  letter,  but  nat- 
urally does  not  stress  the  fact  that 
the  administration  refused  to  stand 
by  the  Bryan  view. 

Chairman  Mcllheny  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  says,  "the  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  service  law  have 
been  admirably  carried  out  in  letter 
and  in  spirit  by  President  Wilson's 
administration." 

President  Eliot,  speaking  before 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
about  the  Consuls,  declared,  "the  ad- 
ministration's record  in  this  respect 
is,  therefore,  without  blemish  from 
the  point  of  view  of  civil  service  re- 
form." 

COMIC 

WHEN  McKinley  was  President, 
Mark  Hanna's  private  physi- 
cian was  made  Consul  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  when  Mr.  Hanna  was  ill 
he  required  that  this  physician 
should  have  leave  of  absence  to  go 
to  Aix-les-Bains  to  watch  his  case. 
John  Hay,  in  a  private  letter,  wrote, 
in  1898:  "I  could  not  appoint  even  my 
private  secretary,  as  Mr.  Sherman 
wanted  me  to  appoint  his;  nor  my 
confidential  clerk,  as  a  friend  of  the 
President's  from  Canton  had  the 
place."  After  naming  other  gross 
cases,  he  adds :  "The  President  is  not 
to  blame.  The  pressure  is  so  cruel 
that  he  must  use  these  offices  to  save 
his  life." 

Mr.  Hay  deemed  Henry  White  the 
best  diplomat  in  the  service  and  Mr. 
I  a  It  removed  Mr.  White  to  make 
room  for  Mr.  Herrick.  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  spite  of  his  unequaled  problems, 
has  advanced,  not  to  perfection,  but 
to  a  point  beyond  any  heretofore 
reached  on  the  road  that  leads  away 

from  cheap  partizan  appointments. 

PLEASE 

IN    order   that    I    may    have   time   to 
use   the    material,    will    the    readers 

of  The  [ndependenl  please  write  me 
;i<    once   their  opinion  of   why    Mr. 

Hughes     talks    and     talks    and     never 

a  thin 
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TWO  NEW  POEMS  OF  SAPPHO 

TRANSLATED  BY  MARION  MILLS  MILLER 


TO  ANACTORIA 

(>l  all  that  tin'  World  holds,  some  duni  the  fairest 
A  brave  show  of  horsemen;  others  praise  as  rarest 
Footmen  a-mareh,  or  a  fleet  to  battle  movid — 

I,  my  beloved. 

Lore  is  the  best,  as  I  shall  prove  you  clearly: 
Helen,  whose  portion  was  all  that  ivomen  dearly 
Prize,  tho  the  flower  ol  Greece  had  passed  before  her. 
Chose  her  adorer, 

Ilium's  prince,  and  wrecker  of  its  honor, 
Paris;  and,  spell  of  Passion  strong  upon  her, 
Parents  and  child  dear  abandoned  for  the  stranger, 
Daring  all  danger. 

Easily  Desire  the  will  of  woman  moldeth 
If  near  things  and  dear  things  lightly  she  holdeth; 
So  thou  neglectest  (for,  sister,  I  must  chide  thee) 
The  rare  girl  beside  thee: 

Whose  soft  footfall  sets  my  heart  a-bounding 
Wilder  than  when  the  clarions  are  sounding; 
Whose  bright  face  hath  power  more  to  charm  me 
Than  Lydia's  army. 

Well  do  I  know  that  the  world  as  it  is  fashioned 
Grants  not  the  best,  yet,  when  hopelessly  impas- 
sioned, 
To  turn  to  the  old  love — the  loyal  love — is  better 
Than  to  forget  her. 


HYMN  TO  HERA 

lh hi,  the  mighty,  bring  to  my  dreaming 
Phantom  the  fair,  u  woman  in  its  seeming, 
That  to  the  kings  came  in  answer  to  their  praying 
When  winds  delaying 


kept  them  at  Troy  tho  taken  ivas  the  city. 
First  they  embarked  from  Scamander,  but  his  pity 
Zeus  restrained,  and  the  godhead  jealous 
Held   them  from   Hellas. 


Then  were  they  fain  to  call  on  thee,  and  holy 
Zeus,  and  Thyone's  lovely  child.    So,  lowly, 
Thee  I  beseech  to  grant  me,  Lady  gracious, 
To  do  the  things  precious — 


Pure  things  and  fair — again  as  in  the  olden 
Days  when  I  taught  to  dance  and  sing  the  golden 
Girls  of  Mitylene,  sweetheart  and  vestal, 
On  thy  day  festal. 


So,  as  the  longing  sons  of  Greece,  by  grace  of 
Thee  and  thy  felloivs,  gat  them  from  their  place  of 
Exile,  0  Hera,  whose  favor  is  unfailing, 
Speed  my  home-sailing ! 


SAPPHO'S  SONGS  OF  EXILE 

BY   MARION    MILLS    MILLER 


THE  rubbish  heap  at  Oxyrhyn- 
chus,  Egypt,  in  which  papyri 
containing  in  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary form  many  hitherto  un- 
known writings  of  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors began  to  be  discovered  about 
twenty  years  ago,  has  been  slowly 
yielding  up  its  treasures  since  that 
time;  and  these,  by  the  patient  and 
painstaking  labors  of  classical  schol- 
ars, have  been  deciphered  and  the 
omissions  supplied  by  shrewd  con- 
jecture, based  on  careful  measure- 
ment of  spaces  as  well  as  on  context, 
and  the  restored  works  published, 
one  by  one,  to  the  world. 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  these 
scholars  is  Professor  J.  M.  Edmonds, 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. He  has  written  two  articles  for 
The  Classical  Review  on  the  restora- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  fragments, the 
first  appearing-  in  the  Revii  w  for 
May,  1914,  and  tho  second  in  the  is- 
sue for  June,  L916,  presenting  the 
(Ireek  text   as   completed,    and   a    lit 

rial  English  translation  of  tin1  same. 

To  lovers  of  poel  PJ    the  ntlOSi    vain 
::i  I 


Recently  two  poems  of  Sappho, 
equal  in  poetic  values  to  her  famous 
"Hymn  to  Aphrodite,"  have  been 
given  to  the  public  after  careful 
restoration  of  the  fragments  in 
which  they  were  found  in  Egypt. 
We  herewith  present  the  first  met- 
rical trayislations  from  them  by 
Dr.  Miller,  the  translator  of  the 
former  poems  of  Sappho  and  "The 
Sicilian  Idyls  of  Theocritus,"  and 
editor  of  "The  Crick  and  Latin 
Classics."  Dr.  Miller's  theory  of 
the  proper  rendition  of  the 
Sapphic  meter  will  doubtless  raise 
Borne     controversy. — The     Editoij. 


able  of  these  manuscripts  is  Papyrus 
1231,  which  contains  two  poems  by 
the  greatest  lyrist  of  the  ancient 
world,  Sappho,  called  "The  Tenth 
Muse"  by  her  enraptured  count r\ 
men,  and  extolled  and  imitated  by  the 

purest   poets  of  h«r  order  in  other 

lands    from    the    Roman    Catullus    to 

the  English  Swinburne. 

For  centuries  n   has  been  oni 

the   fondest    hopes  of  literar\    men 


well  as  linguistic  scholars  that  lost 
songs  of  this  supreme  "Poetess  of 
Passion"  would  be  discovered,  since 
there  remained,  out  of  the  wreck 
of  time,  only  one  of  her  poems  in 
its  entirety,  "The  Hymn  to  Aphro- 
dite," and  another  almost  complete, 
that  which  is  familiarly  known  from 
the  translation  by  Ambrose  Philips, 
appearing  in  The  Spectator  in  1711, 
as:  "Blest  as  the  Immortal  Gods  is 
He."  Only  fragments  of  the  other 
poems  were  extant,  and  these  are 
very  brief,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  largely  recorded  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  merely  as 
specimens  of  Aeolic  dialect. 

The   loss    of    the    other    poems 

chiefly  attributed  to  st.  Gregory  o( 

Na/.ian/.us.  Bishop  o(  Constantinople 

in    the    fourth    century     A.    P.    This 
Ions    churchman,    desirous    of    N 

placing  earthly   with   heavenly   love 

among  his  dock,  remorselessly  hunted 
out  and  destroyed  erotic  writings  in 

teraJ  ami  Sappho's  songs  in  pari 
ular.  lb"  substituted  for  them  rel 
ioua  plays;  ami  it  is  some  consolation 
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Give  us 

a  Great  President 

for  a 
Great  Crisis 


H^HESE  are  days  that  demand  true  greatness 
■*■      at  Washington.      And  for  the  critical  days 
that  are  to  come  after  the  war,  we  sh?ll  more  than 
ever  have  need  of  a  great  executive. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  is  the  man. 
His  record  as  a  great  Governor  of  New  York 
State  proves  it. 


This  is  his  record  in  brief: 

When  the  gas  investigation  began 
in  New  York  City,  Hughes,  unknown 
to  the  public  and  unheard  of  in  poli- 
tics, was  the  one  great  lawyer  whose 
freedom  from  corporation  entangle- 
ments made  it  possible  for  him  to  per- 
form brilliant  service  for  the  people. 

In  the  insurance  investigation,  by  sheer 
intellectual  power  he  mastered  intricate  tech- 
nicalities, fought  his  way  through  the  con- 
fusing defenses  of  experts,  and  almost  single- 
handed  brought  the  gigantic  insurance 
companies  to  justice  and  reform. 

Public  admiration  of  his  fearlessness  as  an 
investigator  brought  him  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  which 
he  instantly  waved  aside  because  it  might 
impair  his  uncompleted  insurance  work. 

YAc  ted  Governor,  he  put  newlifeintoevery 

branch  of  government, and  brought  intootfu  •  • 
a  '^reat  group  of  flit;  Strongest  and  most  ex  pelt 
admini.trators  that  had  ever  served  the  State. 

When  he  dared  to  atta<  k  •  k  gam- 

bling, he  risked  his  whole  politu  al  future  man 
enterprivr  which  his  political  adviser,  told  him 
was  hopeless.  He  won.  Race  track  gam- 
bling was  tup  He  was  re-elected. 

He  battled  with  the  pri- 

maries, ballot  reform  and  the  short  ballot. 

I  '••:■.•■!•  ■'  I  '    public 

service  <  ommi-.sions  whi<  h  took  the  raili 
of  politics  and  drove  the  "J'la<  .    I  i 

ilry"  out  of  Albany.    His  idea  o(  public 

*,r,rrol  ha-,  si  .    followed    by 

many  other  States. 

H  nd  helped  to  bring  about 

•rri'-nt  of  a  Workmen's  Compi 

l.i  ",  t:  type  in  the  Union. 

quent 
legjelacto  w  York  and  othel 

:.'\  not  f.  if  popular  '  I  amor.      Hi . 

■,  of  the  hi,   O'ir.-I   I, 'i'    populai    '/<  ,1   mil.- 

rail- 


Finally,  he  never  made  a  deal.  He  never 
traded  appointments  for  measures.  He  ap- 
pointed men  to  office  for  merit  only.  He 
never  removed  a  man  from  office  for  politi- 
cal or  personal  reasons.  Had  he  stooped 
even  occasionally  to  the  use  of  patronage  to 
reward  friends  andtopunishenemies,  his  vic- 
tories would  have  been  quick  and  easy — but 
he  never  stooped.  He  could  have  easily  un- 
dermined the  power  of  his  political  arch- 
enemy by  a  single  threat  to  the  unprotected 
State  Capitol  employees,  yet  every  workman 
who  did  his  duty  remained  secure  inhisjob. 
He  never  appointed  a  Republican  because 
he  was  "deserving,"  in  Bryan's  sense  of 
the  word. 

Politicians  of  both  parties  sneered, 
fought,  called  him  "cold,"  "impractical," 
and  "theorist,"  and  succumbed  to  him. 
Here  was  a  new  type  of  man.  They  did 
not  understand  him.  Apparently  the  people 
did,  for  they  trusted  him.  • 

Thus  did  the  magic  name  of  Hughes  be- 
come a  name  to  conjure  with  in  New  York 
State  politics  for  years  thereafter.  To  say 
a  man  was  a  "Hughes  man"  has  had  a 
special  meaning  in  New  York  State;  to  say 
that  a  iii'  favored   by   Hughes  has 

given  it  at  once  a  standing  that  nothing  el  e 
<  Ould.    DcnWX  tata,  Pn  ■  and  Repub- 

lic ana  have  used  the  name  of  Hughes  to  win 
•  uppoil  tor  men  and  m>  a  ures. 

Today  Hughes  is  saying: 


"I  propose  that  every  man  I  put  in 
charge*of  an  important  department  shall 
be  a  man  eminently  fit  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  department." 

"I  don't  care,  if  I'm  elected  President, 
what  becomes  of  my  personal  political 
fortunes." 

This  is  the  same  Hughes  who  made  his 
performances  tally  with  his  promises  when 
he  was  Governor  of  New  York  State.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  he  will  do  likewise 
when  he  becomes  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Enroll  in  the 
National  Hughes  Alliance 

T'.  is  a  union  of  men  of  all  parties.  The 
Hughes  Alliance  is  not  the  Republican  party; 
it  is  not  a  party  at  all.  Whatever  your  po- 
litical creed,  you  can  join  tin-  Alliance  with- 
out cutting  loose  from  your  own  party.  There 
are  no  dues;  no  pledge  to  support  any  party 
platform  or  any  candidate  except  Hughes. 
After  you  enroll,  we  will  send  you  literature 
with  which  you  can  convince  your  friends. 
Women  may  enroll,  with  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee through  the  National  Alliance.  If  you 
are  willing  to  contribute  t<>  the  support  of 
Hi.      Alliance    campaign,    make    your    checks 

payable    to    \.    \V.    Shaw,    Treasurer. 

W.   CAMERON   FORRES   (Mass),  Pres., 
1'HII.II'J.  McCOOK  (New,  York),  Vicc-rrcs., 
A.  W.  SHAW   (III.),  Treasurer, 
ARTIH'N    F.   COSRY   (New  York),  Sec'y. 
WILLIAM  J.   NORTON   (111.),   Asst.    Scc'y 


NATIONAL  HUGHES  ALLIANCE 

Fill  in  and  send  this  ENROLLMENT  COUrON 

I a                           <,i    ii  .        itional    1 i  "I'll'  i    A  ih. mi.  .  , 
511   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
I  h<-rrhy  niroll  as    >   " bei    ei   th<    Hughes   Alliance.     I  pledge  myself  to  work  and 

i'>r     tin       1  l<  •  tl. I    ll.ll  Irs      I-.        II  llgllCS. 





j 
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to  lovers  of  literature  t hut  he  thus 
laid  the  foundation  stone  for  modem 
drama,  Bince  in  all  European  coun 
tries  monastic  compositions  known 
various!}  as  "mystery"  and  "mir- 
acle" plays  formed  the  seed  of  tin- 
great  art  which  (lowered  in  Shake 
speare,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Goethe. 
Nevertheless  the  immolation  of  "the 
sweet  Binger  of  Lesbos,"  even  for  the 
marvelous    man    of    Stratford,     has 

ever  Beemed  a  piteous  sacrifice  that 

will  not  be  remedied  until  all  of  her 
poems  are  found — an  expectation 
not  so  hopeless  as  it  once  seemed. 

The  two  poems  of  Papyrus  1231 
are  akin  in  mood.  As  indicated  in  the 
text,  they  were  both  written  when 
Sappho  was  in  Greece,  filled  with 
homesickness  for  her  native  Ionian 
isle  and  her  girl  pupils  there — for 
the  poetess  conducted  in  Mitylene 
what  would  now  be  called  a  "young 
ladies'  seminary,"  specializing  in 
"literature,  music,  and  dancing." 

I  present  herewith  translations  of 
these  "Songs  of  Exile"  in  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  original  "Sapphic 
meter"  as  a  language  permits  in 
which  accent  (time  and  force)  is  the 
rhythmic  principle,  and  not  so-called 
classic  "quantity,"  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer, since  it  contained  the  qualita- 
tive elements  of  pitch  and  timbre 
(phonetic  quality)  as  well  as  the 
quantitative  elements  of  time  and 
force.  The  many  attempts  at  repro- 


SAPl'HO 
From    the    bust    in    the    Gallcria    Geographica, 
Vatican.     Reproduced     from     Sappho     and     tin 
Islands     of     Lesbos,     by      Mary      Mills      Patrick 

(Methuen) 

ducing  purely  classic  measures  in 
English  may  be  successful  from  the 
Greek-Latin  point  of  view  (tho  I 
doubt  it),  but  they  are  certainly 
lamentable  failures  from  the  Eng- 
lish standpoint,  forcing  as  they  do 
the  unavoidable  accent  in  rendition 
upon  syllables  naturally  unstressed. 
Dropping  the  technical  language 
of  physics  we  here  add  a  literary  ex- 
position of  the  relation  of  English 
verse  to  classic    meter,    particularly 


the  Sapphic  measure.  In  his  ad 
mirable  brochure  on  "Sappho  and  the 
Sapphic  Metre  in  English"  (pub- 
lished 1!)1()  by  Charles  Whittingham 
&  Co.,  London),  Edwin  Marion  Cox, 
an  American  physician  now  prac- 
tising in  London,  after  discussing 
the  various  English  translations  and 
imitations  of  Sappho  from  Eliza- 
bethan  times  to  the  present,  says: 

Some  writers,  especially  the  earlier 
ones,  emphasize  the  disadvantages  of 
English  as  a  language  into  which  to 
translate  Greek  poetry,  the  inference 
being  that  English  as  «  language  is  un- 
suitable. It  is  not  really  that  English 
is  an  unsuitable  or  inferior  language 
for  the  expression  of  poetic  conceptions, 
but  that  it  is  different,  and  that  the 
transfer  of  perfection  in  one  language 
into  another  is  not  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  Approximation  is  all  that 
even  genius  can  hope  for.  An  important 
point  to  remember  in  considering  the 
construction  and  metre  of  the  Sapphic 
poems  is  that  we  may  take  it  for  cer- 
tain that  they  were  always  delivered  in 
the  form  of  a  recitative  or  chant,  and 
that  they  were  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  music  on  one  or  more  of  the 
stringed  instruments  for  which  Lesbos 
was  famous  at  the  time  when  Sappho 
lived. 

In  my  translations  I  have  intro- 
duced the  element  of  rime  (harmony 
of  phonetic  quality,  or  timbre)  to 
compensate  somewhat  for  this  loss  of 
chanting  recitative.  This  has  com- 
pelled a  few  paraphrases  of  the 
Greek  expressions,  altho  the  senti- 
ment remains  faithful  to  the  original. 

New    York   City. 


SAVE     GASOLINE 


AT  a  rapidly  increasing  rate,  during 
the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  the 
world  has  learned  to  use  and  de- 
pend upon  the  gasoline  engine  in  much 
of  its  work  and  in  much  of  its  play. 
It  has  adopted,  with  amazing  rapidity, 
the  motor  truck,  the  stationary  gasoline 
engine,  the  farm  motor  and  the  power 
dory  to  perform  its  tasks,  and  the  pleas- 
ure car,  the  motor  cycle  and  the  power 
launch  for  recreative  purposes.  Quite 
lately  it  has  learned  to  do  its  fighting 
by  gasoline  power,  by  means  of  motor 
transports,  armored  cars,  armed 
launches,  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles. 

This  comparatively  sudden  and  still 
increasing  rush  to  use  gasoline  for  so 
many  utilitarian  and  pleasure  purposes 
on  land  and  water  and  in  the  air, 
wherever  motive  power  in  small  units 
is  required,  has  created  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  petroleum  supply. 

The  recent  do.ubling  of  the  price  of 
gasoline  is  the  very  tangible  evidence 
of  this  and,  without  going  into  the  sta- 
tistics of  gasoline  production  and  con- 
sumption and  alter  allowing  fully  for 
the  influence  of  other  factors,  it.  must 

in  fairness  he  conceded   thai    the   rise  in 

price  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  a. 
lion  of  the  laws  governing  supply  and 


BY  ALBERT  L  CLOUGH 

demand.  It  is  thus  evident  that  unless 
a  greatly  increased  supply  of  "gas"  or 
some  equivalent  fuel  is  soon  forthcom- 
ing or  unless  there  is  a  marked  slow- 
ing down  in  the  rate  of  use  of  liquid 
fuel,  or  both,  a  disastrous  crisis  in  the 
internal  combustion  motor  field  is  likely 
to  occur. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  exists 
the  world  over,  but  is  felt  perhaps  more 
acutely  just  now  in  the  United  States, 
where  gasoline  has  hitherto  flowed  like 
water  and  has  been  used — if  not  wasted 
— with  the  utmost  prodigality  in  the 
same  lavish  manner  in  which  other 
great  national  resources  ha-ve  been  ex- 
pended. Europe  has,  for  a  long  time, 
labored  under  what  to  us  would  seem 
almost  prohibitive  gasoline  prices,  and 
has  learned  to  get  along  with  a  much 
more  restricted  and  far  more  economi- 
cal use  of  petroleum   fuel. 

In  this  country  it  .ems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  every  one  could  continue 
to  use  gasoline  at  a  low  price  ami  at  an 
increasing  rate  indefinitely,  and  thus 
the    awakening    to    a    realization    of    the 

fallacy  of  this  assumption  has  been  pa] 
t iculai  i\  abrupt  and  painful. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  thai 

new    supplies    Of    crude    eil    may    be    .lis 


covered,  but  the  brightest  prospects  for 
an  early  increase  in  the  available  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  fuel  lie  in  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  processes  for  obtain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  fuel  of  gaso- 
line quality  from  each  barrel  of  crude, 
and  in  the  adoption  of  kerosene  as  a 
substitute  for  gasoline.  If  the  so-called 
"cracking"  processes  can  be  improved, 
cheapened  and  applied  to  all  the  crude. 
a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  fuel 
of  gasoline  quality  should  result,  and 
this  would  be  of  great  advantage,  as  no 
changes  would  be  required  in  existing 
carburetors  and  motors,  since  it  pos 
sesses  qualities  similar  to  those  of  or 
dinary  gasoline.  The  "cracking"  p 
cess,  it  should  be  understood,  is  one 
which  chemically  breaks  up  the  less 
a  ile  constituents  of  petroleum  into 
compounds  o(  more  tvadiU  volatile 
character. 

Distillates    o(    kerosene    quality    form 

.   proportion  o(  crude  oil  and  the 

supply      o\'     them      is      therefore      quite 
abundant,    but.   on   account    o(   the   dith 

culty  of  converting  them  into  gas,  t1 
have  hitherto  been   \ei>    little  eat 
motor  find.  Special!)  designed  and  spa 
\  be  iied  \ ape  squired  In 

the    utilization    o(   kerosene   and    -..mie 
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slight  modifications  in  existing  motors 
may  prove  to  be  necessary,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  successful 
kerosene  carburetors  may  soon  be 
placed  upon  the  market  and  that  com- 
mercial cars,  power  boats,  farm  engines 
and  stationary  power  motors  may  soon 
be  largely  operated  upon  this  fuel. 
Probably  the  users  of  pleasure  cars  will 
be  rather  backward  in  adopting  it. 

Long  continued  wastefulness  in  the 
use  of  gasoline  has  been  an  important 
influence  in  hastening  the  impending 
crisis,  and  means  for  checking  this 
waste  are,  at  last,  being  sought.  At- 
tempts are  being  made  to  improve  the 
economy  of  the  existing  type  of  motor, 
but  no  important  results  are,  as  yet,  in 
sight.  From  the  economic  standpoint, 
the  pleasure  car  and  the  speed  launch 
have  been  and  are  the  most  prodigal  as 
to  waste  of  fuel;  the  commercial  car, 
the  farm  motor  and  the  power  engine 
being  far  more  economical  in  their 
performance  and  more  productive  of 
tangible  benefits. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  increase 
in  fuel  cost  will  automatically  restrict 
the  use  of  pleasure  cars  and  boats  and 
so  reduce  consumption  slightly  to  re- 
lieve the  situation,  but  the  economy  of 
the  pleasure  car  must  be  improved  or 
the  fuel  shortage  will  the  sooner  become 
acute. 

Some  present-day  five-passenger  cars 
consume  a  gallon  of  fuel  for  each  six 
miles  of  travel,  while  others  run  twenty- 
four  miles  on  each  gallon.  Cars  of  both 
classes  can  travel  all  roads  as  fast  as 
the  law  allows.  Cars  of  the  former  class 
are  very  large,  heavy  and  luxurious, 
with  immense  reserves  of  power  and  ex- 
tremely smooth  running  motors.  Those 
of  the  latter  class  are  light,  small  and 
less  luxurious,  with  small  engines  of 
less  smoothness  and  flexibility.  If  the 
drain  upon  the  fuel  supply  is  to  be  les- 
sened so  that  there  may  be  gasoline 
enough  to  "go  around,"  cars  of  the  lat- 
ter  type  must  generally  be  used  in  the 
future.  Indeed,  small  cars  with  very 
small  high-speed  motors  were  long 
ago  generally  adopted  in  Europe,  for 
sonde  reasons.  At  all  events,  there 
are  strong  indications  that  the  "Age  of 
GmoHm"  has  passed  the  thoughtless 
day  of  its  youth  and  is  about  to  let- 
down into  its  more  fonscrvative  and 
calculating  but,  perhaps  more  useful 
middle  B 
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Which  Woodwork  Do  You  Prefer? 

Dark  or  light  Mahogany,  one  of  the  various  Oak  tones,  Silver  Gray, 
Mission    Green,    Natural   or 

White  Enamel? 

Whatever  your  choice  of  decorative  schemes 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

Supplies  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  base  upon  which  the  desired 
effect  may  be  carried  out.  Moreover,  the  material  may  be  had  at 
moderate  cost,  due  to  an  abundant  supply.  This  feature  combined 
with  the  wood's  beautiul  figure,  fine  texture  and  adaptability  make 
it  a  most  desirable  interior  trim  for  pretentious  homes  or'  cozy  cot- 
tages. 

Homebuilders  Book  containing  a  complete  description  of  the  wood 
aiid  eight  individual  plans  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  those  seri- 
ously interested.  Architects  should  ask  for  our  manual.  It  is  con- 
fined to  facta  of  interest  to  the  profession.  White  enamel  and 
stained  samples  also   free   on    request.      Address   Department  I. 

Arkansas    Soft    Pair    is     Trade    Marked    and    sold 
by    dealers.      See    that    yours    supplies    it.       lie    .an. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Instructors    in    Colleges   and    High   Schools 

"i  English,  Publii  Speaking,  Oral  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Supplementary 
Reading,  '  ivies,  Ihsixry  and  Economii  should  nol  miss  reading  an 
addn  1 1  i  alii  'I 

THE  EDITOR  AS  SCHOOLMASTER 

which    was   delivered    al    the    University    of    Kansai     by    Hamilton    Holt, 
I', 'lit'. i    oi   'III'    Independent.     A   copy   will    be    furnished    fre<        Vdd 
K'lu'  ational    I  >epai  tment, 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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Hit  Hard 

and  Hit  Quick  ! 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  when  dealing 
with  the  germs  that  cause  disease. 

Dioxogen  hits  hard,  and  if  you  use  it 
soon  enough,  it  hits  so  well  that  germs 
never  get  a  foothold  to  work  harm. 

Dioxogen 

is  a    bulwark   against   infection ;    no  home 
should  be  without  it. 

OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

10  Astor  Place,  New  York 


ONl^O.^S 


DTIRMm  $$wm 


Special  Offer  to  introduce  you  to  the  famous  Dl'R  ATEX  Shirts 
and  Furnishings  by  mail.  3  Fine  Duratex  Dollar  Shirts  and 
Stylish  Half-dollar  Silk  Tie  sent  postpaid,  for  a  limited  time, 
on  receipt  of  only  $2. 65  with  name  and  address  of  5  friends. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Fine  white  pertaie  with  neat  stripes 
of  blue,  black  an.i  lavender — one  of  each  color,  coat  style,  cuffs 
attached.  Sizes  14  to  17.  Onaranteed  not  to  shrink  or  rip  in 
six  months  or  new  shirts  free.  Order  this  special  today  and 
receive  catalog.     Highest  bank  references. 

Room  235.  G00DELL  &  COMPANY.  158  East  34th  St..  New  York 

Largest  Mail  Order  Shirt  House  in  the  World 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Goodall  &  Company 


YOU  CAN  PREVENT 

CONSTIPATION 

AND  MANY  OTHER  AILMENTS 
BY  USING 

By   Mall.      X  |ar  $1.      4  |ar 

STEWART  FOOD  CO.,  560 


A  delight  to  all  who 
use  It.  Makes  your 
regular  food  do  you 
more  good.  Keeps 
your  body  healthy — 
tree  from  ailments. 
Does  aw  ay  with  phy- 
sic, pills,  oils.  Its 
pure  salts  of  fruit  are 
good  for  everybody. 
Including  baby.     241 

$3.SO.       Guaranteed. 

Security  Bldg..  Chicago 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

While    «>n r   limited    supply    lasts    we    will    mail 

in  a  tube  suitable  for  Framing  an  excellent  re- 
production "it  heavy  cameo  papei  "t  Leopold 
Flameng'a  etching  <>i  tin-  famoui  Chandot 
portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Send  six  two-cent 
.-tamps  to  cover  cost  ol  wrapping  and  mal 
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Shakespeare  Dept.,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ENGLAND'S  BIT 

England's  Effort,  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  is  not  only  a  capable  display  of 
Great  Britain's  physical  might,  but  a 
revelation  of  the  spirit  behind  it  which 
had  lain,  not  dead  or  decadent,  but 
merely  dormant.  Mrs.  Ward  shows  that 
somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  France  has 
descended  upon  the  English  people,  and, 
tho  less  demonstrative,  a  united  pa- 
triotism has  been  kindled  among  them. 

The  deep  inner  conscience  of  England 
is,  at  last,  becoming  articulate.  Two  im- 
pressively significant  examples  of  it 
come  to  hand  in  The  Soldier  Boy,  by  C. 
Lewis  Hind,  and  Haiti  Who's  There? 
by  the  author  of  "Aunt  Sarah  and  the 
War."  Herein  rise  the  voices  of  Eng- 
land's great  spiritual  teachers,  such  as 
Wesley,  Wilberforce  and  Manning. 
Herein  glows  that  light  of  faith  which 
the  real  England  has  never  abandoned, 
never  ceasing  to  burn  brightly  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  as  truth  revealed  it- 
self to  separate  minds,  the  land  has 
time  and  again  been  scarred  by  con- 
flict. In  these  books  are  presented  a 
unity  of  this  spirit,  a  tolerance  and 
sympathy  one  toward  the  other  of  dif- 
ferent classes  and  religious  convictions, 
which  assuredly  indicate  that  England 
has  awakened  to  other  things  than 
material  gain. 

England's  Effort  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Scribner.  $1.  The  Soldier  Boy,  by  C.  Lewis 
Hind,  Halt!  Who's  There?  by  the  author 
of  "Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War."  Putnam.  Each 
75  cents. 

THREE  POETS 
When  Dr.  Bailey  leaves  his  fame  as 
an  agricultural  expert,  his  experiment 
stations  and  his  text-books  behind  him, 
and  goes  roaming  the  fields,  he  comes 
back  to  us  with  such  essays  as  "The  Holy 
Earth,"  and  such  melodious,  carefree 
words  as  fill  Wind  and  Weather.  He 
belongs  to  the  older,  may  we  say  the 
more  natural,  school  of  poetry,  but  he 
can  set  down  an  instant's  impression 
as  well  as  the  reformers. 

A   few   quick   years,    some   sense   of   raiige 
and  gyve 

S e  retrospect)  some  look  ahead — 

Is  it  the  normal  state  to  he  alive 

Or  is  it  normal  to  he  dead? 

Tramping  along  The  Road  to  Every- 
where, Glenn  Ward  Dresbach  sees 
things  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet  and  de- 
scribes them  with  graceful  craftsman- 
ship. Now  and  again  he  can  be  whim- 
sical as  in  Fireflies. 

Tlif  fireflies  an'  cynics  small 

Thai  tiny  lanterns  carry. 
To  sec  if  thej  can  And  tit  all 

An    hours!    fairy. 

A  young  Hindu  scholar,  Dhan  Gopal 
Mukerji,  studying  at  American  ant 
\.  isities.  has  written  Rajani,  a  book  of 
"songs  of  the  night."  The  spirit  and 
the  music  of  his  own  language,  Bengali, 
li  :i  \  <■  overlapped  the   English  meter.    Th.' 


work  is  thoroly  Oriental  in  spirit  and  in 
that  mystic  air  of  being  unfinished. 
The  honey-colored  moon 

Washed    iii   silver  ; 

The  stars,   luminous  clusters  of 

Grapes   hung   from    invisible    vines. 

Ah,  wiif  I  a  daring  mariner, 

I  would  sail  on   tin'  barge  of  tin'  moon 

To  the  far  island  of  (iod's  mirth, 

Where  they  drink  star-wine 

Atid   dance   to    the   music  of   the   spheres. 

Wind  and  Weather,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Scribner. 
$1.  Road  to  Everywhere,  by  G.  W.  Dresbach. 
Badger.  $1.  Rajani,  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji, 
Elder.    $1. 

THE    TEACHER'S    BOOK    SHELF 

Once  the  teacher  had  a  well  denned 
task.  He,  or  she,  taught  facts,  such  as 
are  set  down  in  text-books.  Responsi- 
bility was  rounded  by  examination  pa- 
pers. Now  there  is  nothing  entering  the 
life  of  a  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman, 
that  the  teacher  is  not  expected  to  in- 
fluence, and  to  that  end  books  many 
and  various  come  from  the  presses. 

The  Teaching  Staff,  with  Cleveland 
teachers  as  its  text,  raises  searching 
questions  as  to  length  of  service,  "in- 
breeding," training  before  and  after 
appointment,  marriage,  salary.  Plum- 
bers, in  Cleveland,  by  the  way,  average 
$1219,  then  come  in  due  course  brick- 
layers, policemen,  plasterers,  firemen, 
painters,  carpenters,  molders,machinists, 
before  teachers,  who  average  $791. 
The  teacher  in  relation  to  the  powers 
that  be  is  dealt  with  in  Public  School 
Administration.  A  future  volume  will 
consider  teacher  and  principal.  This 
treats  of  Superintendent  and  School 
Board,  giving  more  space  to  city  prob- 
lems than  to  those  of  state,  county  or 
village. 

The  Reorganization  of  Our  Schools 
is  a  somewhat  technical  statement  of 
a  scheme  for  radical  changes  in  our 
system.  Dr.  Sanders  writes  from  experi- 
ence in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  east,  but  mainly  of  the 
more  radical  west.  An  interest  in  g 
handbook  of  that  significant  experiment 
in  democratic  education,  The  Gary 
School,  by  Mr.  Bourne,  contains  refer 
ences  to  former  articles  on  the  subject, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples, the  actual  operation  the  com- 
parative cost,  etc.  Principal  Morgan. 
of  Edinburgh,  considers  the  relation  of 
Education  a>id  Social  Progress  as  they 
appear  in  Scotland,  and  brings  out 
the  same  points  that  concern  this  side 
of  the  water:  pre-t ratio  training. 
fectives,  wider  use  of  tho  school  plant, 
public  health.  The  History  of  h.\i 
HON  in  \irginia,  by  C,  .' •  lleatwoh- 
a  full  account  of  the  growth  of  tho 
whole  system  from  tho  grammar  school, 
with    the    grave     tV/O-race     problem,    to 

the  technical  and  teachers'  schools,  and 
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tion  of  the  entire  school  course.  Econ- 
omy of  time  is  a  main  object  in  changes 
proposed,  responsibility  to  social  serv- 
ice and  efficiency  is  studied,  and  in  the 
appendix  are  the  latest  results  of  ex- 
tended inquiries  into  issues  vital  to 
the  schools  today. 

"First  catch  your  child"  is  the  theme 
of  Child  Accounting  in  Public  Schools, 
where,  again  with  Cleveland  for  ex- 
ample, the  need  and  the  methods  for 
keeping  an  accurate  census  are  ex- 
plained. What  the  children  are  when 
you  get  them  is  told  in  The  School  and 
the  Immigrant,  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Ober- 
lin.  He  writes  briefly  and  well  of  some 
fifteen  race  groups,  and  of  our  part  in 
helping  to  preserve  the  languages  and 
national  characteristics  of  these  new 
comers. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dooley  argues  that  our 
army  of  N  e' er-do-W  ells  is  mainly  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  children 
whose  needs  the  school  fails  to  under- 
stand and  meet.  His  remedy  is  largely 
the  increase  of  part  time  and  continua- 
tion schools.  The  Measurement  of  In- 
telligence, by  L.  M.  Terman,  is  a' re- 
vision and  extension  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  scale  and  is  invaluable  for 
teachers  and  those  having  to  do  with 
sub-normal  or  unusually  gifted  chil- 
dren, and  with  vocational  guidance.  The 
instructions  for  tests  are  for  each  year 
up  to  fourteen,  with  those  for  "aver- 
age" and  "superior"  adults. 

What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it 
are  questions  that  call  for  endless  ad- 
vice. Somewhat  after  Samuel  Smiles's 
sturdy  common  sense  is  Reaching  the 
Children,  by  H.  C.  Krebs,  with  its  sug- 
gestions as  to  self-government,  false 
ideals,  etc.  "Every  teacher  faces  the 
danger  of  having  her  work  turn 
gradually  into  a  lifeless  routine,"  say 
the  editors  of  How  to  Teach  the  Funda- 
mental Subjects.  They  account  the 
best  safeguards  an  inspiring  super- 
visor (not  to  be  had  for  the  need)  and, 
which  is  more  practical,  knowledge  of 
methods  used  elsewhere.  English, 
Mathematics,  Geography,  History  and 
ics  are  the  studies  considered.  Dr. 
Freeman's  Psychology  of  the  Common 
Branches  is  a  most  important  study  of 
what  is  known  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  to  re?d,  write,  spell,  calculate. 

irtbet  chapters  deal  with  studying 
the  sciences,  history  and  the  arts.  The 
Socialized  Recitation  tells  how  one 
school  has  vitalized  the  routine  work  in 
f:l»:rn<-.rit.ary  subjects.  The  issue  still 
Hvef  bttw— a  Proebel  as  priest  and 
Froebel  as  prophet.  \>r.  Kilpatrick  has 
effectively  related  for  t.h<;  general  edu- 
cator Froebel'e  Kindergarten  Princi 
jii'-.H  as  they  have  significance  to  om 
present  needs.  The  Playground  Bool 
ing  garnet,  folk  dances  and 

mjr    tag  for    simple     ichool 

athletics. 

Health  as  gral  pai  t  of  sduca- 
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Our  Kitchen 

Is  Equipped  With  Guns 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  made  for  you  with  this  unique 
equipment. 

These  bubble-like  grains,  thin,  fragile  and  flaky,  are  actually  shot  from 
guns.  And  a  hundred  million  steam  explosions  have  occurred  in  every 
kernel. 

Prof •  Anderson's  Way 

Puffed  Grains  were  invented  by  a  famous  food  expert — Prof.  A.  P. 
Anderson.  This  process  was  invented  to  break  up  the  food  cells,  and  make 
every  atom  of  the  whole  grain  feed. 

So  he  seals  the  grains  in  guns.  Then  applies  an  hour  of  fearful  heat. 
The  moisture  in  the  grain — inside  of  each  food  cell — is  thus  changed  to  steam. 

The  guns  are  then  shot,  and  the  steam  explodes.  Each  food  cell  is 
blasted.  The  result  is  the  grains  as  you  see  them — airy,  toasted  bubbles — 
eight  times  normal  size. 

And  the  result  is  that  taste — like  toasted  nuts — which  millions  of  folks 
enjoy  daily. 


Puffed  Wheat  E'T  12c 
Puffed  Rice     »£  15c 


Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts — 15c 


Scientific  Dainties 
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Puffed 

Vo 
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Dating. 
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ffed    Wheat    means    whole    wheal     made    wholly    digestible.      So    with 

Rice.    Digestion  is  made  complete  and  easy.     Not  an  element  is  lost. 

ii  regard  them  as  food  confections.  You  like  them  with  sugar  and 
You  mix  them  with  fruit,  use  them  in  candy,  scatter  them  over  ice 
You    float   them    in    howls  ol    milk  or  cream,   because   they   are    f'asci- 

t    the    best    fad     is    that    every    food    cell    feeds.       Every    scientific    man 

ommend  them  to  you. 

ere    are   so   many    uses   for   such    foods   as    these   that   you    .should    keep 

e  Pulled  Grain    <>n  hand. 


The  Quaker  Oat*  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 
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The  Highest  Choice 

DO  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  "  price "  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  threescore  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write     for     illustrated     literature     about     the 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 
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Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
al  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.         106-110  Seventh  Aye.,  New  York  lily 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Actual  warch  free.    Send  sketch  or 
modal,    90-page,  1910  Edition  Pat- 
ent book  tree. 
George  P.  Kimrael,  222  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


1  For  Sfl  years  wo  havo  boon  paying  onr  customers 
■  the  higlMfft  raturui  *onsi»toiit  with  roustirvutivo 
linethodtf        i  In!    mortgage    loans    of    *-'(>l>     anil     up 

JwIih  h  we  oau  '     omiuaud  at' tor  tho  most  Ikoronsn 
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comprehensive,  goes  beyond  most  such 
honks    in    having    a    clear    biological 

foundation,  and  is  sufficiently  con- 
servative, and  at  times  vague,  to  avoid 
offense. 

Dr.  Klapper's  Teaching  of  English 
Carefully  outlines  a  plan  of  oral  and 
written  work  in  English  composition 
and  grammar  lor  both  elementary  and 
grammar  grades.  Many  illustrations  of 
the  pupils'  exercizes  show  the  aim  and 
possibilities  of  the  method.  In  the  hands 
of  a  wideawake  teacher  results  should 
be  obtained  equal  to  the  best  given  in 
the  book.  This  year  brings  the  second 
edition  of  Miss  Bolenius'  well  known 
book  on  the  Teaching  of  Oral  English 
in  the  high  school.  With  her  charac- 
teristic enthusiasm  she  describes  her 
methods  of  obtaining  from  the  pupils 
correct  posture,  good  voice  and  clear 
enunciation  with  talk  of  value  and  in- 
terest. She  applies  the  methods  to  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  not  commonly 
a  lively  topic,  but  made  intensely  alive 
by  her  handling.  Her  book  is  worth 
the  study  of  history  as  well  as  English 
teachers. 

The  Teaching  Staff,  by  D.  A.  Jessup,  Cleve- 
land Foundation.  25  cents.  1'ublic  School 
Administration,  by  E.  P.  Cubberly.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.  $1.75.  The  Reorganization  of 
Our  Schools,  by  F.  W.  Sanders.  Palmer,  $1. 
'The  Gary  Schools,  by  R.  S.  Bourne.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $1.15.  Education  and  Social  Progress, 
by  Alexander  Morgan.  Longmans,  Green. 
$1.20.  History  of  Education  in  Virginia,  by 
C.  J.  Heatwole.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  American 
University  Progress,  by  J.  H.  Baker.  Long- 
mans, Green.  $1.  Child  Accounting  in  the 
Public  Schools,  by  L.  P.  Ayres.  The  School 
and  the  Immigrant,  by  H.  A.  Miller,  Cleve- 
land Foundation.  25  cents  each.  Education 
of  the  Ne'er-do- Wells,  by  W.  H.  Dooley. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  60  cents.  Measurement  of 
Intelligence,  by  L.  M.  Terman.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $1.50.  How  to  Teach  the  Funda- 
mental Subjects,  by  Kendall  and  Mirick. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.25.  Psychology  of  the 
Common  Branches,  by  F.  N.  Freeman. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.25.  The  Socialized 
Recitation  by  W.  Whitney.  Barnes,  64  cents. 
Froebel's  Kindergarten  Principles,  by  W.  H. 
Kilpatrick.  Macmillan,  90  cents.  The  Play- 
ground Book,  by  H.  Sperling.  Barnes,  $1.80. 
Health  Work  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  L.  P. 
and  M.  Ayres.  Cleveland  Foundation.  25  cent.-;. 
Sea;  Education,  by  M.  S.  Bigelow.  Macmillan. 
$1.25.  Teaching  of  English,  by  P.  Klapper. 
Appleton.  $1.25.  Oral  English,  by  E.  M 
Bolenius.   Lippincott.   $1. 


FOR  AMERICAN'S 


A  full  discussion  of  the  truly  bravo  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  versus  force  is  to  be 
had  in  John  Haynes  Holmes's  New  Wars 
for  Old.  (Dodd,  Mead,  $1.50.) 

We  wish  every  one,  whether  advocate  or 
opponent  of  military  preparation,  might 
read  Norman  Angelf's  essay.  Dangers  ©f 
Haif  Preparedness,  it  is  a  plea  for  a  defin- 
ite foreign  policy,  publicity  in  foreign  reJa 
tions,  justice  and  common  sense  in  dealings 
with  other  nations.  (Putnam,  50  cents.) 

The   Case  for   the    Filipinos,   by    Mavimo 
M.    Kalaw,   is   an   argument    for   the  com 
plete  independence  of  the  Islands;  claiming 
that  tho  Filipinos  arc  quite  as  lit  for  self 
government  as  the  Cubans,  whom  «<•  pet 
mitted   to   form   a    republic  of  their  own. 

and     quoting     numerous     American     writers 
and    speakers     to     substantiate     the    claim. 

(Century,  $1.60.) 

The  Heritage  of  Tyre,  bj  w  B  Melon©?, 
ablj    discusses  our  shipping   problem.    The 

causes    of    our    present    condition    are    ana 
lysed.  'The  remedies  proposed  are  the  repeal 
of    the    recent     seaman's    act  .     the    creation 
of    a     marine     board     Mich     as     gOVSraS     the 
British     merchant     marine  ;     the    encourage 
inciil      of     iiiM'stment      111      American     slops 

(  MuemUlnu   50  .cuts  \ 
"Preparation  [for  defeuaer]  will  teiul  to 

make   the   Htruggle  .1  is   possible    and 
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reduce  the  cost  in  life  and  treasure  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit.  Our  people  have  never 
entered  into  war  with  any  of  these  assur- 
ances," says  General  Wood,  probably  as 
sound  a  writer  as  any.  in  his  abstract  of 
Our  Military  History.  Our  quotation  is  an 
abstract  of  his  abstract.  (Chicago:  Keilly 
and  Britton,  $1.) 

Their  True  Faith  and  Allegiance  is  a 
serious  study  of  the  attitude  of  our  Ger- 
man citizens.  The  spirited  introduction  is 
by  Owen  Wister.  Gustavus  Ohlinger  con- 
siders not  only  the  recent  incidents  of  the 
pro-German  propaganda,  but  the  general 
influence  of  the  German  paper,  the  Ger- 
man professor  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
German  language  in  the  public  schools. 
i  Macmillan,  50  cents.) 


THEOLOGY  AND 
RELIGION 


Prof.  Walter  M.  Patton.  of  Carlton  Col- 
lege, has  written  a  fine  introduction  and 
expository  commentary  to  Israel's  Account 
of  the  Beginnings  contained  in  the  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  notes  are 
scholarly  and  show  critical  acumen  and 
wide  reading.  (Boston:  Pilgrim  Press,  $1.) 

In  Foundations  of  Christian  Belief  Prof. 
Francis  L.  Strickland  sets  forth  a  well  rea- 
soned view  of  fundamental  Christian  truth. 
These  studies  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
are  based  upon  modern  science  and  broad 
philosophical  knowledge,  but  his  exposition 
is    clear    and    readable.    (Abingdon    Press, 

What  Happens  After  Death?  is  a  sym- 
posium by  a  score  or  more  writers,  mostly 
English,  who  discuss  immortality  from 
angles  as  different  as  those  indicated  by 
the  names  of  A.  C.  Dickson,  Max  Nordau 
and  Annie  Besant.  The  Great  War  has 
already  brought  this  theme  into  greater 
religious  prominence.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
T."»  cents.) 

The  Higher  Individualism,  by  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Ames,  a  volume  of  sermons  de- 
livered in  Appleton  Chapel,  Harvard,  is 
characterized  by  clear  thinking,  moral 
fervor,  and  high  ideals  of  social  ser . 
Philosophical  and  religious  knowledge,  and 
insight  into  character  are  brought  to  bear 
effectively  on  each  subject.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  ?1.10j 

Prof,  John  Wright  Backham'a  Mysticism 
'/nd  Modern  Life  is  a  fine  resume*  of  the 

essence  and  forms  of  mysticism,  its  value 
and  contribution  to  religion.  He  regards 
the  mystic  element,  as  a  normal  and  healthy 

part  of  every  rich  and  full  religious  expen- 
eaei  U  danger  lies  in  excess,  isolation, 
occultism   and  anti-social   tendencies.    (Ab- 

jngdon   J  I. J 

In  Poverty  the  Challenge  to  ili>  Church, 
J  oka  S.  Penman  contends  that  poverty  is 

ult.    of    Individual     failure     than 

of  economic  and  social  maladjustments.  It. 

a  part,  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  to 

pel    the   ignorance    that   makes    pr< 

conditio  ible,  and  to  relate  the  ethics 

"f    l'  to  economic  and  industrial   prob- 

B     ton  :  Pilgrim  Pi  i     ,  $1.) 

The    "Profane    Baccalaureate"    entitled 

v /"  1'iihir  <■//  Fire,  by  Seymour  Deming,  is 

•     tr,    the   youth    of  our    land    who   are 
I    leaving    the    college    poM.il         ll     is    sui" 

aflame  with  entbu  la  m  ioi   a  new   locinl 
order,  hut  there  ij  evident  more  of  the  i|l;,t 

anger     with     pre*  at      in    titution  I     tbun 

light  for  guidance  into  the  Land  <<f  Prom 

V '■'     it     i       a     boot      .'/'ll     Worth     leading. 
'  Boston  :  Small,  U  I ., 

ft.  the  faith  that  certain  Persistent  Pub 

in    i', .,i,i,  ,,,,  are  only  relatl  el     pei   i  tent, 
tbui    <  >     'I  tbei      the    i  ii  n      "f 

•••  •     prominent    --.'  iolog  .    econ 

"mists     on  odal    rigbteo 

■      /Uig    "what     i       fe;,    ible    ii, 

■  hnrmon  h   applied 

■'<■  from  .in  .    pre  |udi< 
'I'.n  of  ti,e..,    problem*  here 
illation     of     imp/ntant    pai M 
'  ''■  ntlnrA  02  ) 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service  * ' 

MAZDA  Service — a  systematic 
research  for  making  good  lamps 
better 


The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

M  \/l>  \  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and 
select  scientific  and  practical  information  concerning 
progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent 
lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this  information  to 
the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA 
Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  laboratories  of  tho 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady. 

The  mark  MA/DA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
kneel  the  standards  of  MA/DA  Service.  It  is  thus  an 
OHHurance  of  quality.  lliis  trademark  is  the  property 
of  tin-  General  Electric  Company. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
< .  ENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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IN  HANDY  TUBES 


A  High  School  Course 
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More  than  soap 


a  realize  that  soap 

be    more    than    soapi 

inary   soap   is   simplj    a 

\ser.     Re  s i  n  o  1    Soap 

cleanses  as  perfei  tlj  as  any 

tter    than    most.     But, 

besides,       it      contains      just 

enough  of  the  gentle,  sooth- 
ing Resinol  medication  to 
relieve  d,     irritated 

pores  and  to  give  nature 
the  chance  she  needs  to 
make  the  complexion  elear 
ami  healthy.  Resinol  Soap 
is  the  fine  adjustment  be- 
tween a  cleanser  and  a 
healer. 

\  et,  with  all  this,  Resinol 
Soap  costs  but  twenty-five 
cents  a  cake — little  enough 
when  compared  with  what 
is  often  charged  for  other 
choice  soaps,  but  sufficient 
to  insure  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  manufacture,  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  use. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  toilet 
goods.  For  trial  cake,  free, 
write  to  Dept.  27-E,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Horsford's  Cold  Weather  Plants 

are  not  injured  hy  severe  winters.  His  fall 
and  spring  lists  offer  about  a  thousand  kinds 
of  shrubs,  trees,  vines,  bulbs,  wild  flowers, 
hardy  ferns,  orchids,  fruits,  stock,  &c,  which 
you  ought  to  know  about.     Ask  for  catalogue  A. 

F.  H.  Horiford,   Charlotte.  Vt. 

Our  simple  method 
of  home  law  instruc- 
tion fits  you  to  earn 
$2,500  to  $10,000 
yearly  as  a  lawyer  or 
legally-trained  busi- 
ness man.  WE 
GUARANTEE  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  PRESENT  INCOME 
SO  PER  CENT.  109  books— a  complete  law  library— 
furnished  every  Student.  BAR  EXAMINATION  GUARANTEE. 
You  pay  as  you  progress — in  small  Installments.  Tuition  re* 
funded  if  dissatislled.       SEND    FOR    SO- PACE    FREE    BOOK  I 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Ocpt.L24860rfxel  Avenue  and  58th  Street,  Chicago,  U.  5.  A. 
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77   "  Save  Your  Steps 


Makes  housework  easier  The  handy 
Win  II  I  KAY  seis  lull  meal  on  table 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip,  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
imish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  In  White 

h  \  i 'tis  prepaid.       Booklet  free 

W   -1  Truy  Co  .  439  W.  61il  PI.,  Chimo 
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The  fait  that  there  arc  two  sides 
to  every  question  makes  much  less 
trouble  in  the  world  than  the  additional 
fact  thai  there  is  generally  a  third, 
a  fourth,  an  Nth  side,  too.  These  factors 
upset  even  the  logical  mind,  and  the 
"forgotten  alternative"  has  risen  up  to 
confound  many  a  pair  of  methodical 
debaters  who  thought  they  had  a  ques- 
tion comfortably  in  hand. 

So  we  are  again  taken  to  task  by 
some  of  our  readers  for  not  giving  all 
the  political  parties  a  place  in  our  own 
series  of  articles  on  Both  Sides  of  the 
Campaign. 

But  in  every  presidential  campaign 
of  the  last  twenty  years  The  Inde- 
pendent has  published  a  direct  state- 
ment from  each  of  the  candidates  of 
the  little  and  big  parties,  and  we  can 
promise  our  readers  that  we  shall  be 
just  as  catholic  this  time  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  being.  And,  to  be  sure, 
we  have  given  space  often  to  the  special 
causes  in  which  our  correspondents  are 
interested. 

Please  do  not  make  the  blander  of  as- 
suming that  "Both  Sides"  includes  all 
sides.  There  are  some  of  the  opinion  that 
the  two  sides  of  American  politics  are  the 
conservative  side  and  the  progressive  side. 
"Both  Sides,"  as  quoted  by  yon.  are  con- 
servative, and  the  real  progressive  voter 
must  find  some  other  political  organiza- 
tion to  represent  him.  I  am  one  of  the 
progressives  that  does  not  consider  pro- 
gressive enough  a  national  political  party 
that  straddles  woman  suffrage  and  stran- 
gles prohibition  in  its  platform ;  that  de- 
clares suffrage  for  black  men  a  proper  mat- 
ter for  federal  enactment  but  franchise 
for  women  a  subject  upon  which  the  nation 
should  not  speak,  only  the  states ;  that, 
cooly  if  not  cowardly  passes  by,  as  irrela- 
tive to  a  great  campaign,  the  great  moving 
militant   question    of    national    prohibition. 

As  a  forward  looking  man  I  propose  to 
support  in  this  fight  ex-Cov.  J.  Frank 
Ilanly.  of  Indiana,  not,  only  for  the 
straightforward  position  of  his  party  on 
the  above  mentioned  issues  but  for  the 
clear  cut,  progressive  principles  announced 
in  its  platform.  1  am  not  alone  in  this 
position.  I  should  be  pleased  if  The  Inde- 
pendent should  make  some  arrangement  to 
give  a  hearing  to  the  progressive  side  of 
American  politics  as  well  as  the  conserva- 
tive. C.  C.  French 

Monmouth,  Illinois 

After  one  of  the  greatest  dodging  eon- 
tests  known  to  history  in  the  making  of 
platforms,  and  the  effective  muzzling  of  the 
leading  men,  the  two  old  parties  have 
gone    before    the  country    with    not    a    word 

to  say  about  the  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage.  A  few  years  ago  that  would 
have  been  thought  nothing  of.  but  in  this 
day  of  progress,  when  state  after  state  is 
wheeling  into  the  prohibition  column,  to 
be  silent  on   that   question   is  nothing  less 

than  abject  cowardice,  not  to  use  a  strong- 
er  word    thai    is   perfectlj    applicable. 

Are  you   not  going  to  have  anything  t<> 
s:i\    about   this  "side    of  ilns  campaign? 
Mention,  Ohio  O.  I'   Gi  tora 


and  we  are  glad  to  open  the  platform 
for  an  assortment  of  pre-election  opin- 
ions. Air.  Leavitt,  a  lawyer  id"  New 
York,  challenges  .Mr.  Hughes  on  a 
point  which  is  likely  to  be  the  center 
of  much  campaign  talk;  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  candidate  from  which  we 
quote  in  part: 

The  Independent,  in  a  column  headed 
"Remarkable  Remarks."  in  its  issue  of 
July  iT.  on  page  77.  attributes  to  yog  the 
truly   remarkable   remark   that    promptness 

and  decisio the  part   of  the  administra- 
tion would  have  prevented  the  "Lusitania" 
tragedy. 
The  pitli  of  the  deliverance  in  question 

lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  "would."  A  re- 
mark as  to  what  "might"  have  been, 
would  have  been  remarkable  only  for  ban- 
ality. To  affirm  that  "if  the  administra- 
tion had  acted  promptly  with  decision"  the 
murder  of  our  countrymen  "would  have 
been  prevented."  is  to  make  a  charge  so 
serious  that,  if  true,  it  should  be  backed 
up  by  a  bill  of  particulars:  and  if  untrue, 
should  be  withdrawn. 

Hence  a  question  which  a  candidate 
who  is  seeking  to  persuade  the  American 
people  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a 
stream  must  answer  : 

What  is  the  specific  act  of  promptness 
and  decision  which  President  Wilson  could 
have  done,  which,  if  done,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  "Lusitania"'   tragedy-.' 

John  Bkooks  Leavitt 


Tt  was  no  part  of  our  plan  to  let   IVesi- 

dent    Schurman  and   Mr.   Eiapgood  do 

all    the    talking    lor    both      or    all      sides, 


We  are  children  for  being  too  kind 
and  too  unkind  to  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
George  Bond,  of  McAlister,  New  Mex- 
ico, writes  that 

It  looks  as  tho  he  wanted  to  deliver  the 
Progressives  into  the  hands  of  those  very 
fellows  whom  he  so  roundly  denounced 
four  years  ago.  The  Republican  party  is 
dominated  by  the  same  men  today  as  four 
years  ago.  If  it  was  the  part  of  a  big  man 
to  create  a  new  party  four  years  ago  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  such  men  and 
measures,  how  is  it  the  part  of  a  big  man 
today  to  support  the  same  men  and  meas- 
ures and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  politi- 
cally the  usefulness  of  so  many  who  so 
faithfully  trusted  him  to  lead  them  out  of 
political  unholiness  into  political  right 
eousuessV 

But  from  Kailua,  Hawaii,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Goodhue  complains  that  we  have  not. 
been  just,  kind,  or  consistent  in  dealing 
with  him: 

The  politicians  were  the  whole  thing  at 
the     Republican     National     Convention,    as 

everybody   knows,  as  well  as  tit   the   Pro 

gressive   Convention. 

The  latter  should  never  have  convened 
as  an  organisation. 

For    the    people   as    a    mass   were   and    are 

for    Colonel    Roosevelt,    altho    in    view    of 

later  developments  1  have  no  doubt  the> 
will  support  Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  the  onl\ 
thing  to  <.\o.  

A  clergyman  of  Cambridge,  Maaaa 
chuaetts,     who     remembers     Beecher*! 

editorial!,  thinks  that  we  have  fallen 
from  crave  in  Baying  certain  good  words 

about  the  Republican  candidate 

The    Independent    favored    the   Republican 

part]     hi    Us   earlv     lnMorv      It    w  MS    ihen    the 

pam    of   progress   and    nuiuanit)     It 

grenllv  fallen  m  the  last  \,-.n-  I'edav  it 
stands     piccmuieiilU      ft)  I        la     (lie 

part]    oi    ■  pe.  i.ii    privilege     It    believe    Ui 
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the  taxation  of  all  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the   few.     ...     Its  record  of 

the  past  thirty  or  more  years  proves  this. 
It  is  the  party  of  industrial  corporations. 
It  has  become  as  a  consequence  utterly 
corrupt.  Roosevelt  and  other  men  broke 
with  it  for  these  reasons.  They  wished  to 
reform  it — but  it  cannot  be  reformed — no 
matter  how  honest  or  just  a  man  heads 
the  ticket. 

Roosevelt  advocated,  indeed,  elected 
Taft.  He  had  faith  in  him — an  honest  man 
—but  "the  interests*'  were  too  strong  for 
Taft.  they  controlled  him.  This  was  the 
cause  of  Roosevelt's  break  with  Taft.  It 
is  the  same  today.  Roosevelt  is  making  the 
same  mistake.  lie  now  favors  Hughes — a 
good  man — so  was  Taft.  But  "the  inter- 
ests" will  be  too  strong  for  him,  as  they 
were  for  Taft.  It  is  still  the  party  of  graft, 
it  has  not  changed.  Why  should  it?  It  is 
the  party  of  the  corporations.  They  simply 
wish  to  get  into  power  again,  and  "do" 
the  people  further. 

Publish  my  letter  four  years  hence.  I 
know  the  rottenness  of  this  whole  business 
and  I  am  sorry  if  The  Independent  will 
not  live  up  to  its  earlier  traditions. 

I  am  not  a  Democrat  but  I  shall  vote 
for  Wilson.         M.   Axgelo  Dougherty 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  party- 
has  a  monopoly  on  democracy,  or  that 
Mr.  Hughes  is  one  whit  more  likely  to 
become  the  tool  of  predatory  wealth 
than  President  Wilson;  nor  do  we  find 
ourselves  particularly  at  home  with  the 
political  bedfellows  ascribed  to  us  by 
a  correspondent  who  wants  us  to  stop 
his  paper  till  after  election: 

"T  R.,"  Penrose.  Smoot,  "The  Inter- 
-."  the  Hyphenated  Americans,  the 
Kaiser,  the  Mexicans,  the  Turk  unspeak- 
able, up  to  his  eyes  in  the  blood  of  a  mil- 
lion Armenian  martyrs— all  are  found 
standing  on  one  platform,  which  platform, 
when  boiled  down,  comes  out  in  four 
words:  "Anything  to  beat  Wilson."  And 
The  Independent  has  taken  its  place 
among  them.  S.   H.  McKown 

Gerrardstown,  West  Virginia 


There  is  one  good  reason  for  voting 
for  President  Wilson.  If  you  believe  he 
has  made  good,  and  that  his  party  is 
right,  you  will  not  vote  to  swap  horses. 
Here  is  a  reader  who  is  enthusiastic  in 
that  belief.  But  the  idea  that  a  republic 
must  be  "grateful"  is  not  the  best 
premise  for  an  election  decision.  There 
is  no  reason  for  reelecting  a  "good 
president"  if  there  is  a  better  one  avail- 
able: 

Your   hobby   is   effidenC]  i   do   riot 

port    the    mot:    efficient     Pr<    ident    we 

have   ever   h;id.      You    do   not.   favor   imperial 

forma  of  government,  yet  you  advise  de- 
feating for  reelection  the  greatest  advo 
eatc  of  a   democratic  form  of  government 

we    have    ever    ),ad.    Nothing    would 

lit     us.    and     -ti<ligtlien     the    belief    in     the 

divine  right  of  ring-  to  rule,  ai  the  defeat 

of   Wood  row    WiN.on   this   fall,   Jfou    would 

that  republics  are  ungrateful, 

A hn',1) i    Michigan  '     K.  J'aiu.ky 


D,  our  department  of  "Remarkable 
I    \>r.    Washington 

ftdden    the   other  day   as   saying    that 
"Each  nation  most  have  [tg  own  God; 

ethnical  affair."  'I 

out  to  be  one  ,,f  the  casee  where 

correct,    but,    b< 
ost  of  it,:  conU  i  food 

doctor  -<ay  exactly  what,  be  didn't  In 
d  to  say.  \>r  Oladden  irritee  tie:  "it 
is  true  that  tht  ■  re  taken  from 

afc,  "/he   Port     of   tl 

rhich  I 
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Chicago,  Illinois 
To  Ministers,  Superintendents,  Teachers: 

Workers  in  religious  education  this  autumn  more 
than  ever  before  are  thinking  about  their  teaching  in 
terms  of  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDIES.  Pastors  and 
superintendents  are  noting  strong  courses  for  their  Sun- 
day Schools;  principals  and  day-school  teachers  are  find- 
ing courses  they  have  long  sought  for  their  classes. 
Now  is  the  time  to  examine,  to  discuss,  and  to  decide 
definitely  what  you  will  teach  this  year. 

Only  a  few  of  the  main  courses  of  study  in  this 
notable  series  are  indicated  below,  but  some  of  these  will 
surely  interest  you.  Will  you  not  tear  off  this  blank  and 
check  those  items  that  concern  you,  asking  us  thereby 
to  send  them  to  you,  either  with  bill  or  for  examination 
with  the  privilege  of  return  or  payment?  Do  this  now  so 
that  you  can  have  ample  time  to  make  your'  plans  for 
realizing  the  best  in  your  educational  ideal  in  the 
coming  months. 


The  University  of  Chicago  I'ress, 

Ch  icago.  Illinois.  Date    

Gentlkmen  : 

I  am  interested  in  graded  lesson  material  for  my  Sunday-School  work.  I  have  noted 
this  paire  in  The  Independent.  I  wish  to  know  more  ahout  the  items  eheeked  below  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  courses  sent  me  as  indicated : 

BuiE^m.    Kindergarten  and  Crammar  Crades 


^The  Sunday   Kindergarten    (ages   3-G) 
Q Child    Religion     (ages    6-9) 
J  Introduction  to  the  Bible    (ages  9-10) 

fe    of    Jesus    (ages    10-11) 
^JPaul  of  Tarsus    (ages   11-12) 
□  Old  Testament  Story    (ages   12-13) 
j  Heroes    of    Israel     (ages    18-14) 
lies    in    Mark     (agM    1.1-11) 

>i    First  Samuel    (ages    13-14) 


Bui  Eiai..    High-School  and  Adult  Classes 

J  Problems   of    Boyhood    (for  hoys) 
~H Lives    Worth   Living    (for   girls ) 

^JQLife   of   Christ 

□□The   Hebrew    Prophets 
J  The  Apostolic  Age 
J  Christian   Faith    Foi     Hen   of  Today 

I — it — (Social      Duties      From      the     Christian 

I— "— I  Point    oi    View 

I  Religious  Education  In  the  Family 
J  Th.  to  Our  Modal  i 


Nam. 


Sunday   School 


■'h     \.Mi .    . 

r        i      i 


tacking.  They  arc  imputed  to  me  with 
tlif  same  justice  as  the  statement  the 
'there   is   no   God'   is   imputed   to   the 
Bible."  We  ought  to  discharge  ourselvi 
for  this  blunder,  but  that  being  som< 
what   impossible,  we  offer  our  humble 
apologies  to  Dr.  Gladden  and  prom 
to  he  more  careful  in  the  future. 


The  chief  advantage  of  the  electoral 
college  seems  to  be  that  it.  affords  a 
double  chance  for  figuring  out  what 
might  have  been: 

l  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  SlosBons  state 
incut  in  "A  Number  of  Tiling"  in  relation 
to    the    Buchanan-Fremont-Fillmore    cam 
paign  that   "if  there  bad  uot  been  :i  third 
party  in  the  field  .  .  .  Fremont  might  hav< 

1 sleeted     .     .     ."  While  it  is  true  thai 

the  sum  <>f  the  popular  vote  cast   for  i 
iimnt   and    for    Fillmore  exceeded   that    for 
Buchanan,  yet  the  returns  show  that  even 
if    every    vote    that    was    cast    for    Fillmore 
had    hern    cast    for    Fremont,     Buchanan 

would    still    have    heen    elected,     in    such    u 

case,  only  three  states  whose  electoral  vi 

were  given  to  Buchanan  would  have  been 
Changed  to  Fremont — New  Jersey  with  7 
electoral  votes.  Wisconsin  with*  11.  and 
California    with   4,   a    total  of  22.   At   the 

election    of    1856,    the   electoral    vote   was   as. 

follows:  Buchanan,  174;  Fremont,  114. 
and  Fillmore,  8.  Adding  to  Fremont  s  total 
the  22  votes  mentioned  above  and  the  S 
votes  of  .Marx  land  which  were  cast  for 
Fillmore,  the  total  electoral  vol Fre- 
mont would  have  heen  increased  to  144. 
Buchanan's  electoral  vote  would  have  been 
reduced  to  152,  but  that  would  have  been 
enough  to  elect  him  President  over  Fre 
niout.  This  calculation  is  mi  the  assumption 
that  every  Fillmore  vote  would  have  been 
cast  for  Fremont,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  Fillmore  votes  would  have 
gone  to  Buchanan  if  Fillmore  had  not  been 
a  candidate. 

William   Kldfielo  Pokikk 
Spring  Lane,  Engletoood,  Xew  Jersey 


Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
Questions  in  The  Independent  : 

(1)  If  the  Allies  are  victorious,  what 
disposition  will  be  made  of  the  German 
ships  now  interned  in  American  ports V 
^  (2)  What  benefit,  if  any.  does  the 
United  States  get  by  allowing  these  ships 
to  remain  in  port?  ('.  (i.  _\J. 

Long  Beach.   California 

1.  That  would  depend  upon  the  terms 
of  peace.  If  the  victorious  Allies  did 
not  claim  the  ships  as  prizes  of  war 
they  would  remain  as  now  the  property 
of  the  German  steamship  companies. 

2.  None. 

The  German  merchant  ships  are  not 
"interned"  by  our  government  They 
are  free  to  leave  the  harbor  at  any- 
time,   but    if    they    did    they    would    be 

promptly    captured     by     the     British 

cruisers  waiting  outside   for   that    pur- 
pose. 


Now  that   The   Independent    is   being 
used  as  a  textbook  in  the  schools. 
articles  are  subjected  to  class  criticism 

as  they  have  been  to  itnlix  idual  criti- 
cism.  It  is,  we  believe,  quite  as  good  a 

drill  in  argumentation  for  English  stu- 
dents to  criticise  an  article  bey 
Brooks    on    whether    wo    should    C\>    to 

war    as    for    them    to    critici  e    the    N 

tions  o(   Demosthenes  on   the   forei 
poll  Athens  oi    Burke's  ai  i  • 

incut   of   Warren    rl&Stil 

N  "ii     h:i\  c    an     article    In     Swine*      R 
elililled     •'  The     l'nite.1     Si   He.     \|,,M      1      . 
Vllei      i    (hum    consideration 
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the  Senior  English  Class  of  the  Wenatchie 
High  School  wishes  to  express  its  opinion 
of  the  article  in  a  contribution  to  the  "In- 
dependent Opinions"  of  your  magazine. 

The  author  says  we  must  light  with  Ger- 
many. We  admit  Germany's  inhuman  and 
illegal  submarine  warfare,  but  we  also  be- 
lieve that  Great  Britain  has  treated  us  un- 
justly in  her  seizure  and  search  of  our 
ships  and  mails. 

He  states  that  the  United  States  could 
shorten  the  war  and  bring  on  permanent 
peace  by  entering  the  war.  This  seems  un- 
sound for  we  are  in  no  position  to  send  an 
army  to  Europe  and-  our  supplies  are  now 
going  to  the  support  of  the  Allies.  Would 
the  United  States  in  the  war  make  the 
world  any  sorer  of  a  permanent  peace? 

We  are  a  democratic  nation  and  advo- 
cates of  peace,  but  if  we  enter  the  war 
against  Germany  we  must  ally  ourselves 
with  Russia,  and  are  the  forces  of  Russia 
any  more  democratic  than  those  of  Ger- 
many? 

The  class  believes  the  article  to  have 
been  written  from  an  unneutral  standpoint, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  influencing  Ameri- 
can minds  against  Germany. 

We  would  have  this  nation  stand  for 
peace,  humanity  and  democracy.  But  we 
can  better  do  this  by  remaining  honorably 
aloof  from  this  war  and  lending  a  helping 
hand  in  the  end. 

In  pursuing  this  course  we  would  not 
allow  our  national  rights  or  honor  to  be 
trampled  on.  We  support  President  Wilson 
in  his  stand  on  the  submarine  question,  and 
would  have  Germany  acquiesce  in  our  de- 
mands or  sever  diplomatic  relations. 

Fred  Dean 

Wenatchie,  Wisconsin 


Why  read  after  thirty?  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Holliday,  in  your  issue  of  June  12,  tells  us 
as  a  result  of  ceasing  to  read  we  suffer  a 
hardening  of  the  intellectual  arteries.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  is  right.  I  have  been  an 
omniverous  reader.  Several  books  a  week 
was  my  average  for  years.  Now  I  read 
magazines,  as  deplored  by  Mr.  Holliday, 
and  perhaps  skim  thru  a  book  or  two  a 
month,  and  I  protest  that  my  intellectual 
vigor  instead  of  waning  is  increasing  im- 
mense]-,. May  I  offer  a  suggestion  for  keep- 
ing the  "intellectual  clock"  moving?  In- 
ld  of  reading  ;i  thousand  books  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  seventy,  let  any  one 
try    writing   just   one,    riot    for    publication, 

but    merely   ;i  -    ;i    preventative   of   mental    OSSi- 

fi'-at.ion.  and  by  tin-  time  Ik-  lias  written 
a  chapter  or  two  he  will  probably  find  that 

Lis  brain   cells   have   been    in    need  of  exercize 

which  they  could   never  have  received   from 

In  the  "Composite  Educational  Auto- 
biography of  Independent  Readers  '  in  the 
var;.  i  noted  the  fad  thai  the  power 

to  absorb  knowledge  teemed  the  m 
ful  thing  obta'ned  from  schooling  and  thai 
initiati  learned    only    after    leaving 

•Cbool.   From  thought  to  action   is  a   natural 
0    if    after    thirty    one    find-    his 

interest  in  booki  diminishing,  and  hi-  con- 
cern in  the  doingl  of  the  world  as  set  forth 
in  and    magazines   Increasing, 

if    he     ban     found     hi-     place     in     the     social 

mecfaanl  m  and  is  intent  on  filling  thai 
place  creditably,  it  is  a  tign  of  progre  ion. 
I.'1    bim    re.'oice   and    instead   of   trying   to 

learn    to  read   again,   lei    him  grow  along  the 

line  »,f  i,.  Individuality. 

Ln.v    M     l.i  \  MAN 
Offdt  n    '  mil 


■  oloi  ed    man    was   00    t  ri:il 
for    feloi          I          judge    asked    him    if    he    de 

ippointmenl   of  a    lawyer   to  de 
fend     him.     "No.     Mb,"     said     Sambo,        I 

m  to  ti  on  de  ignorance  ob 

f.nl 

■  \ 

siMfer's  Hon 
i    i  policeman,  on  I 

■  iid  in  ( 'owning  Si  reel 
/  friend 

'  ti    the     /  -    tO   end. 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Novels 


H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel 

MR.  BRITLING  SEES  IT  THROUGH 

A  story  of  profound  interest  and  appeal  in  which  Mr.  Wells  gives 
us  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  real  effects  of  the  war  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  English  people — in  particular  its  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  lives  of  Mr.  Britling  and  his  family. 

Published  September  20.  $1.50 


THE  GREEN  ALLEYS 

Eden  Phillpotts'  New  Novel 

Another  brilliant  story  by  Mr. 
Phillpotts  having  for  its  back- 
ground the  Kentish  hop  fields. 
Like  "Old  Delabole,"  it  is 
a  fresh  demonstration  of  Mr. 
Phillpotts'  unique  place  in 
modern  literature. 
Published  September  7.  $1.50 

MULTITUDE  AND 
SOLITUDE 

John  Masefield's  Novel 

A  fascinating  story  of  adven- 
ture from  which  the  reader 
will  derive  the  same  sort  of 
pleasure  as  he  does  from  a 
Masefield  ballad. 

Ready  October  25. 

CHANGING  WINDS 

St.  John  Ervine's  New  Novel 

As  admirable  in  its  character 
drawing  and  in  theme  as  Mr. 
Ervine's  recent  and  highly 
successful  stories,  "Mrs.  Mar- 
tin's Man"  and  "Alice  and 
A  Family." 

Ready  in  October. 

THE  SECRET  TRAILS 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  New  Book 

Fascinating  stories  of  animal 
life  and  the  great  out-of-doors 
by  one  whose  work  in  this 
field  has  won  for  him  interna- 
tional recognition. 

Ready  in  October. 


THE  TURTLES  OF  TASMAN 

Jack  London's  New  Book 

A  collection  of  the  best  new 
stories  by  Mr.  London,  con- 
taining tales  of  adventure,  of 
character,  of  unusual  experi- 
ences in  unusual  places. 

Ready  September.  $1.25 

THE  HUNGRY  STONES; 
and  Other  Stories 

Rabindranath    Tagore's  New   Book 

Mr.  Tagore's  short  stories  in 
his  own  translations  and  illus- 
trated by  native  Indian  artists. 
None  of  the  material  in  this 
volume  has  ever  appeared  be- 
fore in  English. 

Ready  in  October. 

GOLD  MUST  BE  TRIED  BY 
FIRE 

Richard  A.  Maher's  New  Novel 

As  brimful  of  action  and  char- 
acter as  Mr.  Maher's  recent 
novel,  "The  Shepherd  of  the 
North,"  which  was  considered 
by  many  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting stories  of  the  season. 
Ready  in  October. 

PILOT 

H.  Plunkett  Green's  New  Novel 

"Pilot"  is  a  roguish  and  cun- 
ning dog  who  is  an  inveterate 
poacher  and  has  a  distinct 
sense  of  humor — about  him 
Mr.  Green  has  woven  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  story. 

Ready  in  October. 


George  Moore's  New  Novel 

THE  BROOK  KERITH 

"The  Brook  Kerith"  tells  in  a  most  striking  way  a  new  story  of 
the  life  of  Jesus Tin'  narrative,  embodying  a  most  revolu- 
tionary interpretation  <>f  the  founder  of  Christianity,  is  carried 
through  iti  George  Moore's  well-known  manner,  with  a  great  deal  of 
realistic  detail  and  with  great  simplicity  and  beauty  of  style. 

Second  Edition  Now  Ready.  $1.50 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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SAFETY    THRU    PROPER   DIVERSIFICATION 


A  WELL-DIVERSIFIED  $1000  INVESTMENT 

Bondi 

$100  Anglo-French   Loan   5s     L920 

LOO  Canadian  Government   .~>s     192] 

LOO  Norfolk  &  \\  estern  Rj .  ConBol I-     1990 

1ik>  t'n\   ol  New    Orleans   [mprovement 5s     1930 

LOO  Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  Con? I'.s   L932 

LOO  Montana   Power  Co.  First  Lief .">s     1943 

LOO  Bethlehem   Steel  Co.   Firsl    Rei 5a     L942 

Stocks 

100  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 6 

loo  Northern  Pacific  Ry 7 

loo  Pennsylvania   U.K.    ($50   part    6 


6.25 

99j| 

5.00 

921 

4.35 

Kill 

4.90 

101 

4.40 

lis 

5.10 

|IMIS 

5.00 

105 

5.70 

Hi' 

6.30 

56 

5.40 

IN   discussing-    the    relative  safety  of 
some  of  the  recent  European  war  loan 

bonds,  the  writer  was  reminded  by  a 
member  of  a  prominent  banking  firm 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lutely safe  investment.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  government  bonds 
as  the  safest  form  of  investment,  but 
even  this  rating  must  be  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  credit  possest  by  the 
country  issuing  the  securities. 

For  example,  Mexican  Government 
bonds  have  been  selling  at  a  large  dis- 
count for  years,  due  to  the  demoralized 
political  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
country,  while  United  States  3^0  bonds 
are  selling  at  par.  Now  we  have  the 
rew  British  Government  Secured  5% 
notes  selling  on  a  5%%'  basis,  while 
other  good  European  government  se- 
curities sell  on  from  a  6rr  to  a  10% 
basis.  There  are  reasons. 

The  reader  must  again  be  reminded 
that  as  the  rate  of  interest  increases 
the  element  of  safety  decreases,  and 
while  we  may  be  considering  govern- 
ment bonds,  the  only  manner  in  which 
the  investor  can  assure  himself  of  com- 
parative safety  of  his  total  investment 
is  to  diversify  his  holdings  properly. 
Diversification  does  not  mean  merely 
1  distributing  one's  funds  by  the  pur- 
chase of  different  classes  of  securities 
such  as  those  of  governments,  railroads, 
municipalities,  public  utility  and  indus- 
trial bonds  and  stocks,  but  a  careful 
geographical  diversification  as  well. 
For  the  intent  is  to  minimize  possible 
losses  thru  an  unavoidable  calamity 
such  as  a  flood  affecting  a  section  of 
the  country  or  a  general  depression  in 
another  section  or  a  coal  strike  or  bad 
management  in  one  particular  corpora- 
tion, and  other  contingencies  that  may 
arise. 

So  the  sensible  man  does  not  "put  all 
of  his  eggs  in.  one  basket,"  even  tho 
he  has  but  few  eggs.  He  buys  invest- 
ments of  various  classes  yielding  him 
from  V  <  to  ('>' .  ,  or  an  average  of  about 
5%,  and  a  reasonable  assurance  as  to 
safety  of  principal.  The  selection  should 
comprize  not  only  securities  of  corpi 

is  doing  different  olassei  of  business 
but  th<-  corporate  should  be 
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located  in  sections  widely  apart  from 
each  other. 

In  considering  railroad  securities,  it 
is  well  not  to  select  those  of  railroads 
having  the  same  character  of  traffic  in 
predominance.  For  there  are  grain 
roads,  coal  roads,  lumber  roads  and  ore 
roads,  meaning  roads  having  the 
greater  percentage  of  their  traffic  in 
those  commodities.  In  the  event  of  a  de- 
pression in  any  of  the  industries  sup- 
plying those  products  a  man  having  all 
of  his  funds  in  a  road  carrying  a  pre- 
dominating amount  of  coal,  or  wheat, 
or  lumber — as  the  case  may  be — might 
see  his  securities  depreciate  in  value, 
and  if  the  depression  was  serious  might 
experience  a  loss  in  income  from  his 
stocks. 

With  proper  geographical  distribu- 
tion, an  adverse  condition  existing  in 
one  part  of  the  country  might  affect  one 
concern  whose  securities  formed  a  part 
of  the  investment  but  would  not  affect 
the  greater  part  of  the  fund.  For  ex- 
ample, a  depression  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try would  affect  all  southern  securities, 
railroad,  industrial  and  public  utility 
to  a  certain  degree  but  it  would  not  af- 
fect in  the  same  degree  securities  of 
northern  corporations,  excepting  per- 
haps those  of  cotton  mills.  A  prolonged 
traction  strike  that  would  tie  up  the 
New  York  City  surface  lines  would 
cause  a  great  decrease  in  earnings  of 
the  corporations  affected,  followed  by 
lower  prices  for  their  securities;  but 
it  need  not  affect  to  any  appreciable  ex- 


tent the  securities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha,  Portland  or  San  Francisco  ti 

dons   unless   there   was  the   prospect  of 
a  country-wide  traction  strike. 

Perfecl  diversification  is  more  easily 
accomplished  in  the  ease  of  a  large  in- 
vestment fund,  say,  of  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000  than  in  a  small  one  of  $1000,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  bonds  in  smaller  denominations 
than  $1000.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  include  in  the  investment  of  $1000 
from  five  to  ten  different  securities. 
Figuring  on  a  properly  diversified  in- 
vestment of  from  $1000  to  $5000,  there 
could  be  included  30%  in  railroad 
stocks,  20%  in  government  bonds,  10% 
in  municipals,  20%  in  railroad  bonds, 
20%  in  public  utilities  or  industrials. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  intending 
investor  of  $1000  the  appended  list  has 
been  compiled.  It  might  have  been  wiser 
if  we  could  have  included  a  greater 
percentage  of  public  utility  bonds,  but, 
unfortunately,  few  good  public  utility 
concerns  issue  bonds  in  $100  denomina- 
tions. Public  utility  securities  possess 
the  advantage  of  being  very  little  dis- 
turbed by  any  except  the  most  extraor- 
dinary depressions  and  are  therefore 
very  favorably  regarded. 

No  investment  fund  is  too  small  to 
be  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  diver- 
sification and  the  small  investor  is  ad- 
vised not  to  place  any  amount  over 
$100  in  one  form  of  investment  unless 
he  already  has  a  diversified  selection. 
This  advice  is  intended  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  can  save  a  hundred  dollars 
every  few  months,  in  which  case  it  is 
v/ise  to  purchase  a  bond  or  stock  of  a 
different  sort  at  each  instance. 

It  is  a  good  habit  to  form  and  if  prac- 
tised when  one  begins  to  invest  will 
cause  no  regrets  when  the  fund  has 
grown  to  large  proportions.  Not  only 
ooes  the  investor  secure  safety  of  prin- 
cipal, adequate  yield,  marketability  and 
diversification,  but  in  seeking  these  va- 
rious elements  he  learns  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  safe  and  unsafe  se 
CUrities  and  gains  a  valuable  education 
regarding  investment  securities. 


THE     INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

Tin   Independent  offers  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which  personal  atten- 
tion  is  given   t<<   the  desires  of  its  subseribers  for   information   in    regard 

to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot,  of  course,  decide  for  our  readers 

where   they  should   out   their  sarinys  and   trill   not   undertake   the 

sibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any   individual.   Hut   we 
ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will  give 

them    by   letter   or   thru    the   columns   of    The   Independent   such    impartial 
information   as    may   assist    them    in    makiny    a    wise   decision    for   tlu 

selves.  Readers  who  request  advice  on   investments  will 

sereiee   when    they  specify   the  class  of  securities   note  held,  approxt" 
amounts  of  each,  stating   if  the   incest ment   is   for  tin   estate,   busines- 

professional  man,  woman  or  minor.  All  information  given  will  be 
iii  strict  confidence. 


September  4,  1916 
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PEBBLES 

Sexton  I — Do  you  have  matins  at  your 
church? 

Sexton  II — No,  we  have  oilcloth. — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

Revised  version,  after  the  landing  of  the 
submarine  "Deutschland,"  "Rule,  Britan- 
nia, Britannia  rule  the  wave,  except  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays." — Masses. 

"Is  there  any  particular  sport  you  are 
fond  of,  Miss  Effie?" 

"No — but — er — I  like  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Snaggs." — Scrioner's  Magazine. 

Visitor — My  good  man,  you  keep  your 
pigs  much  too  near  the  house. 

Cottager — That's  just  what  the  doctor 
said.  mum.  But  I  don't  see  how  it's  a-goin' 
to  hurt  'em. — Punch. 

"Is  this  a  free  translation?"  asked  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  book  store. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk,  "it  will  cost 
you  a  dollar  fifty." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Good  Sunday  yarn  this,"  declared  the 
exchange  reader.  "Parson  doubts  that 
Jonah  lived  three  days  in  whale's  belly." 

"Great !"  agreed  the  Sunday  editor.  "In- 
terview Jonah  and  get  a  photo  of  the 
whale." — -Judge. 

"Aren't  you  the  boy  who  was  here  a 
week  ago  looking  for  a  position?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  thought  so.  And  didn't  I  tell  you  then 
that  I  wanted  an  older  boy?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  that's  why  I'm  here  now." — 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Murderer — Is  this  the  guy  who  is  to  de- 
fend me? 

Judge — Yes  ;   he's  your  lawyer. 

Murderer — If  he  should  die  could  I  have 
another  ? 

Judge — Yes. 

Murderer — Can  I  see  him  alone  for  a 
few  minutes? — Boston  Transcript. 

A  three  hundred  pound  man  stood  gazing 
longingly  at  the  nice  things  displayed  in 
a  haberdasher's  window  Un-  a  marked-down 
sale.  A  friend  stopped  to  inquire  if  he  was 

thinking  of  buying  shirts  or  pajamas. 

Ii.  no!"  replied  tin-  fat  man  wist- 
fully. "The  only  thing  that  fits  me  ready- 
made  is  a  handkerchief." — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

At  a  military  church  service  during  the 
South  African  war  s«ini<-  recruits  were  lis- 
tening to  the  chaplain  in  church  saying, 
"Let  then)  -lay  the  i'»o<-rs  as  Joshua  smote 
the  Egyptians."  when  a  recruit  whispered 
to  a  companion  : 

"Say,  Bill,  the  old  bloke  is  a  bit  off; 
n't.    he    know    it.    was    Kitchener   who 

•Wiped  the  Egyptians?" — Tid/iits. 

It  was  an  overland  dining  car,  and  a 
Bine*  who  bad  struck  it  rich  in  Alaska  and 
outfitted  regardle  i  of  expense  in  San 
Frand  i  eating  in   the  company  <>f 

hi-  rear    old    'laughter'.    Sin-    satisfied 

herself  before  pa  had  finished  his  meal,  and 
ted  to  leave  the  table. 
"Come  back,  daughter,"  called  pa,  earn- 
estly concerned  to  do  his  bent  tor  ber,  and 

iking    in    a     big    voice    so    softened    with 

that   it    wa     beautiful   to  bear, 
toothpick.    Honey,    t'.c    a    little 

Urn  in  ,  '$     \l n'l'i    no 

ertaio   con  cientious  young  sub.   was 
in     the    front     line     the    other    day     when     :i 

major  on   the   Divisional   Staff  came  along 

and   beg;m   questioning   the  boy.    will/   a    view 

to  te-ting  his  alertness  and  efficiency. 

"VV'h;it  trench  is  this?" 

.fit    I'now,   sir." 
"What    regiment    is    on     your    light?" 
"1    don't    know,   air." 

"Ho  rroi  i attorn  come  up?" 

"  I    don  t    know,    sir." 

"Well,     you    don't       '  ' -m     to    know    DBUCb, 

'•'  sir.    but    I    don't    know    who 

v-u  He         Ham  >■•  ■'"   Guardian 


Diversified 
Investments 


Securities  suitable  for  the  varied 
requirements  of  individuals, 
trustees,  savings  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions. 

The  selection  comprises  a  well- 
diversified  list  of  municipal,  rail- 
road and  public  utility  bonds 
yielding  from  4.00%  to  5.20%. 


List  1-126  sent  upon  request 
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THE 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  N»w  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,   M.D.,  President 

Finance    Committee 

CLARENCE  II.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM    II.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

Pres.   Importers  and   Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Qood  Den,  whether  experienced  In  life  ln- 
•n ranee  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  thi-i  Company  fur  a  limited  territory  If 
desired,  and  lecnre  t<<r  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  iirHt  year'a  commission,  a  renewal  In- 
terest IriHiirliiK  an  Income  for  I  lie  future,  Ail- 
the  Company  ai  Hh  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway,    New    York   City. 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


A  SMALL   first   payment   en-  | 

|  **■   ables  you  to  purchase  one  1 

m   share  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  I 

!   you  care  to,  of  Railroad,  Indus-  j 

J   trial  and  Public   Utility  Com-  I 

H   panies.  The  balance  may  be  paid  [ 

in  convenient  monthly  install-  j 

1  ments  of  $5,  $10,  $20,  etc.,  de-  j 

jj   pending     upon     number     pur-  [ 

jj   chased. 

1  You   may  divide  your   invest-  j 

■  ment   among   several   dividend  1 

jj  paying    securities    under    this  1 

§j  plan. 

Write  for  Booklet  "C" 

=  It  is  interesting  and  fully  explains  Wk 
U  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan."  Free  = 
H    upon  request. 

ISHEIsPS^IORCiVNl 

=  42  Broadway  New  York  City  = 

Members  New   York  Stock  Exchange 

IlllllilllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllM 


DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    CO. 

New  York,  August  15,  1916. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  Sept.  30,  1916,  to  the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  apppear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Sept.  5,  1916.  The  transfer  books 
Will  not   be   closed. 

FRED'K    J.    WARBTJRTON,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

Convertible   Four   and    One-Half   Per  Cent. 
Gold   Bonds. 

Coupons    from    these   bonds,    payable    by   their 

terms    on    September    i,    1016,    at    the    office    or 

agency    of    the    Company    in    New    York    or    in 

Boston,     will     be     paid     in     New     York     by     the 

Rankers  Trust  Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE    AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds. 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms    OH    September    i,    iqi6,    at    the    office    or 

agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,     will     be     paid     in     New     York     by     the 

Hankers  Trust  Company,   16  Wall  Street. 

G.    I).    Ml  I. NIC,  Treasurer. 


CHARTERED    1863 


United  States  Trust  Company  ot  I\Jew  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,404,415.20 

THK   COMI'ANY    ACTH   AH  KXKCTJTOR,    A  DM  r  N  I8TRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  OUARDIAN,   DEPOS- 
ITARY OK  COURT  MONEYS,  and  In  other  recognized  truHt  capacities. 

Ii  illowi  Intereal  ai  current  rati  i  on  depoiitf,  and  lipids,  manage!  and  Inveati  n ey,  lecurltiei 

and  ofhei  property,  real  oi   personal,  Coi    individual*,  •    tati      ind  corporation!) 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.    Preiident 
V/ILLIAM   M.    KINOHLEY,    Vloe-Pre»ldent  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Seorotary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,   AiiiiUnt   Secretary  CHARLES  A.    EDWARDS.   2d  Aimtant   Seoretary 

TRUSTEES 

I'lllN  A.  STP.WAI'I.  <  h.ilrm.m  <•  I  Hoard 

I.YMAr/  I    GAG!  Ai'  i  in  !■  '  -ii  IBS  (AMI'S     ni'NRY  w.  dt  FOREST 

PAYNI      VI1ITNKY  Wll    I   1AM    M.   K  IN(  .',1   |.  Y  WM      VINM'JI     A      - 

IDWAI'l.   W.  Sllll  DON  Wll    I   1AM    MIWAKI      lull  IMA'..    P,     Hull   MAN 

'  MAI!    .'    I    V    Kl   I   I-  Ml. I. Ml   Mil    I     .  WILLIAM     .1   nt    II' 

' .  I  '  .1   •    ;      i       III.  i  OH  fll   I    in   .    M     III    I  .    .    IK. 


WM     !">'  V.  I  I    I   I   |   N' 
PRANK    LYMAN 

(AMI    ,    ,111   I.MAN 

I    I      '•  I    •    '    A    IS    I    I    I. /A  I'D 


I    HE       1  N  1)  K  1'  E  N  1)  K  N  T 
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YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Razor  it* 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 

for  lift,      r  Icre  s  the  reason — the  hlade  \s  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 

than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.    You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.    The 

t  ot  this  wonderful  steel  is  una  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it —  not  once,  but  as  long 

as  you  like.   If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

o  .    $000  '"  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  ami  a  chamois 

Sent  postpaid.        dgrf  lined,  rust -proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  (or  very  strong  beards. 


Kal.blii.hcJ    1884 
Capacity  ti.000  razor,  daily 

IWIIIMIIiillllllllllllllllllllllllillillM 


Shumate  Razor  Co.,  613  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
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The  Boss  Is  Sizing  You  Up 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  he's  on 
the  lookout  all  the  time  for  men  he  can 
promote.  He's  ready  and  anxious  to  give 
YOU  bigger  work  with  bigger  pay  once 
you  prove  you  can  handle  it 

If  you  tvant  to  get  ahead,  if  you  want 
to  be  somebody,  to  climb  into  a  position 
of  responsibility  and  good  money — 

Get  Ready — Your  Chance  Will  Surely  Come 

Choose  the  position  you  want  in  the 
work,  you  like  best — then  train  for  it. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own 
home  through  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More  than  130,000  men  right  no<w  are 
putting  themselves  in  line  for  pro- 
motion through  the  study  of  I.  C.  S. 
Courses.  This  way  to  success  is  always 
open.  All  the  I.  C.  S.  ask  is  the  chance 
to  tell  you  about  it.  No  cost  to  find  out. 
Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 


n 


TEAR  OUT  Hcne 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box   4523,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


^ELECTRICAL  KMUNKKK 
~  Electric  Lighting 

H  Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Expert 
MECHANIC  Al.  I  MUM  Ml 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL    KM1I.NF.ER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  t'OKEM'N  OB  BHQ'H 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 

~  Concrete  builder 
Structural  Engineer 

~  PLUMBING  AM>  II EA TING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

3  CHEMICAL  ENtilNEUt 


■ 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING  MAN 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
RAILROADER 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD   ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Sobjeeta 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
Ai.KICULTURE 
Textile  Overieer  or  Snpt. 


Navigator 
Poultry  liaising 
U  rOHOBIMcfi 
Auto  Repairing 


Np.uliti 
Germ. a 
French 

n  .11.... 


Name. 


Occupation 
1  Employer.. 

s I 

mid  No. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  (or  the  Vocational  and  ProfessionalTraining 

ol  young  women,  located   In  America's  leading  health 

resort. 

Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS:  MUSIC; 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

Four  dormitories  accommodate  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian.  Diploma 
commands  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New 
York  and  other  states.  Catalog  on  request.  Winter 
and  Summer  Sessions. 
Charles  H.  Keyts.  Ph.D..  President.  Saratoga  Springs.   N.  Y. 


IIIIIIUIMIIIIM 
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Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at   120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges  of 
ailmission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Stu- 
dents of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-first    Year    begins    September   27,    1916. 
For  catalogue,  address, 

THE   DEAN   OF   STUDENTS. 


Reopens   Wednesday,    October   4th. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

GENERAL     COURSE    AND 

COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 

PRIMARY     DEPARTMENT 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve 

in     each     class.       Fireproof     school 

building  thoroughly   equipped. 

160  AND  162  W.  74TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Connecting  with  &  including  165  W.  73  St. 


The  Lalshaw  School  1°, 


backward  children.  This 
school  has  discovered  original 
methods  for  growing-  mind  and  body  and  has  proved  that  feeble- 
mindedness is  curable.  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become  bright, 
interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  usetulness?  Come 
and  see  for  yourself.     $U'00  up 

Allen  Latshaw,  Founder,  The  Maples.  Berwyn,  Pa. 

TL«    0A«n.'«Ai>nm-.   Q^U««.l  An  efficient  school  at  mod- 
1  he   rennington  OCnOOl  eratecost.    75  minutes  from 

N.  Y.t  50  from  I'hila.  Prepares  for  College,  Technical  Schools  or 
Business.  Gymnasium.  Si rung  faculty.  Swimming'  pool,  all 
athletics.     Junior  school  with  home  care  for  boys  9  to  13. 


Frank  MacDaniel, 
New  Jersey,  Pennington. 


D.  D.,  Headmaster,  Box  80 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home-study  Domestic 
Science  course*  Fof  home  making,  teaching  and  well-paid  posi- 
tions.    Am.  School  of  Home  Economic',  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Good  memory  is  absolutely 
essential  to  aucceas.f  or  Memory 
la   Power.     Test 
your  memoryl    1  will 
nd  \  ou  Free  rny  Copy- 
righted Memory  and  I  oneentra- 
tlonTest,  alwo  Free  illustrate 
Fow  tu  Keniembe  r  names,  faces, studies 
—  develop    Will,   Sell  Confidence,    Keudy 
Speech  and  Thought.    Write  today.   Address 

Oictsott  Memory  School     404  Heaist  Bldg.  Chicago 


U  uamu  of  Course  ,\  ■  U  Uotg, 


pTh" 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
I  STUDY 


in  addition  to  reaiUent 
work  offera  «!*«•  inttiut- 
tixii    Ity    correspond*  I-.  . 

I  ..r     d.  i.tik  «l     in- 
i .  i  mat  Ion  mid 


Iftfa  \  mi       U.  ol  I .  iDiv.MKIiiuuju.  111.  u* 


Insurance 

Co  ml i ict cd  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


THE  DEFERRED  DIVIDEND 
SCHEME 

There  is  scarcely  an  angle  from 
which  we  might  view  the  system  of  de- 
ferred dividend  life  insurance  that  does 
not  reveal  it  as  destructive  of  the 
equities  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
policyholders  who  buy  it.  When  we 
realize  that  all  old  line  premiums  are 
so  heavily  loaded  against  every  possible 
contingency  that  each  insured  person 
substantially  overpays  the  amount 
necessary  to  carry  his  risk,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  overplus  will  be  returned 
to  him  once  a  year,  we  should  conclude 
that  any  scheme  which  endangers  the 
return  of  that  money  violates  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  life  insurance  is 
founded.  As  I  have  repeatedly  asserted : 
under  the  best  results  that  the  most 
skilled  and  economical  management 
can  attain,  life  insurance  is  an  ex- 
pense. Therefore,  any  plan  which  en- 
larges the  cost  is  an  obvious  wrong  to 
the  bearer  of  the  burden. 

Policyholders  who  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately agree  to  leave  these  over- 
charges of  premium,  commonly  called 
dividends,  with  their  companies  under 
a  contract  which  provides  that  if  the 
insured  fails  to  pay  his  full  premiums 
during  the  period  of  years  agreed  on 
— generally  twenty — or  if  he  dies  dur- 
ing that  time  all  the  dividends  accumu- 
lated to  his  credit  up  to  the  time  of 
the  default  by  lapse  or  death,  pass 
automatically  out  of  his  possession  to 
the  policyholders  who  did  not  default, 
are  participants  in  a  game  of  chance — 
a  form  of  immorality  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  and  objects  of 
life  insurance.  The  practise,  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  less  than  gambling. 

An  incident  has  recently  occurred 
which  graphically  illustrates  another 
risk  which  deferred  dividend  policy- 
holders must  accept.  In  this  case  the 
entire  deferred  dividend  accumulation 
was  wiped  out.  A  company  which  at 
the  beginning  of  1915  possest  a  de- 
ferred dividend  fund  of  $1,225,000  (in 
round  numbers)  and  nearly  $400,000 
additional  policyholders'  surplus,  was 
examined  by  its  State  Insurance  iv 
partment  this  year.  Among  this  <.vm 
pany's  assets  was  real  estate  which  it 
valued  at  $5,800,000.  Some  ol  this 
property  has  not  been  yielding  ■  net 
Income  commensurate  with  the  value 
at  which  the  company  carried  it  o»  its 

books.    The  appraisers  reduced  its  value 
to    -  I.    .t'.OOO.      The     result     of    this 

valuation    broughl    the    entire    policj 
holders'  surplu  ;  1,000    \m  will  be 

..    the    deferred    >ii\  Idend    iurp 
suffered  extinction 

Utho  the  policyhold*  ed  vhw 


September  4,  1916 
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Salt  Mackerel 


CODFISH, 

FRESH 

LOBSTER 

FOR  THE      N 
CONSUMER 

~        FOR  ' 

\s\  _-_ 

.         NOT  THE 
^^  DEALER 

TOUR  OWN  TABLE 

FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught, 
KEEP  ABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
Bending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  6hell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Xewburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kind3.  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC-  ..•'' 
IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.    Write  ..■' 
fr/r  it.    Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ..••' 
fish  is  put  up. with  thedelivered  price  ..•■'        Frank  E. 
so  you  can  choose  ju«t  what  you  .•''  Davis  Co. 

-•••■'  77  Central  Wharf 

Gloucester,    Mass. 

Please  send  me  your 


coupon  for   it   now. 

FRANK  E. 
DAVIS  CO.     .. 

77  Central 
Wharf  ..•''     Name. 

Gloucester  ■■'' 
Mm. 


latest   Fish   Price   List. 


■Street. 


■■'  City. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


rt .  »r  mux 

ft.'    rtf*    I       I  I; 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    hutmet:     en     <,rnn<l    Cirrut     Park 
TSks    Woodward   <nr,   (jrt  off  at  Adumx  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  1  Iff  1'f'OOl 

?00  toomi.  Mull  Bith.  ti.W  tlnfla.  17.60  'Jo  DouDIt 
m                            ■'       700  3.00   "      " 
M0       "  4.00  "      " 
100  lo  4.00  "  4.50   "      " 

1..I..I    I.')')    f/„l.,,l-    lt.,:r„. 
All   Ar,..,l.,i.l,  i > 


r «'.  t  i-.'.m     Ar'»'i 


Cabsrtl  EictlUnfi 


dends  year  by  year  and  received  proper 
credit  for  them  as  they  were  earned, 
the  fact  that  they  were  there  made 
them  usable  in  reparation  of  any  other 
defects  in  the  company's  financial  con- 
dition. They  were  surplus. 

The  depreciation  in  real  estate  values 
was  the  slow  growth  of  years,  as  was 
the  accumulation  of  the  deferred  divi- 
dend fund.  Policyholders  who  took  their 
dividends  annually  and  those  who  ma- 
tured their  deferred  dividend  contracts 
before  the  examination  did  not  b^ar 
their  share  of  this  loss.  It  fell  upon 
those  who  were  caught  with  deferred 
dividend  policies  maturing  in  the 
future.  And  so  I  say  that  no  matter 
from  what  angle  you  consider  the  de- 
ferred dividend  scheme  it  is  an  in- 
justice to  its  participants. 

The  system  was  outlawed  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1906,  and  later 
by  several  other  states.  But  it  flourishes 
in  some  sections  of  the  South  and  West, 
many  comparatively  small  companies 
practising  it  because  it  aids  in  increas- 
ing assets ;  but  more  attractive  to  them, 
it  gives  them  funds  with  which  to 
operate  and  for  which,  during  long  pe- 
riods, they  do  not  have  to  account. 


A.  H.  M..  Greencastle.  Ind—  The  Na- 
tional Life  Association  of  Des  Moines  is 
an  assessment  organization  with  an  un- 
scientific arrangement  for  providing  a  re- 
serve This  reserve  is  made  up  by  collecting 
from  each  member  per  year  a  sum  equal  to 
fifty  cents  of  his  age,  in  addition  to  the 
-ments.  The  fund  thus  accumulated  is 
used  to  pay  all  death  losses  in  excess  of 
twelve  per  thousand  members.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  arrangement  is  safe  nor 
do  I  believe  the  present  rates  can  be  main- 
tained. 

F.  X.  M.,  Oakland,  Cal. — Legal  reserve 
life  insurance  may  be,  as  you  say,  a  heavy 
burden,  but  you  may  rest  secure  in  the 
conclusion  that,  under  the  best  manage- 
ment, it  is  as  light  as  the  mortality  statis- 
tics will  permit  of,  absolute  security  con- 
sidered. Innumerable  assessment  schemes 
have  been  invented  during  the  past  forty 
years  in  an  effort  to  furnish  insurance  at 
less  than  the  net  cost  of  the  Legal  reserve 
companies  ami  none  have  succeeded.  The 
mortality  table  cannot  be  circuui vented.  At 
one  time  the  assessment  companies  advised 
insurants  to  keep  the  reserves  they  were 
paying  old  line  companies  in  their  pockets. 
Now,  all  of  them  in  existence  today  are 
accumulating  some  sort  of  reserve,  nearly 
all  of  them  short  of  what  is  sufficient  and 
based  upon  various  fantastical  mathemat- 
ical  assumptions.     The  only   result  of  these 

efforts   has   been    to   furnish    insurance   at 

less    than    it      actual    cost    to    those    who    die 
early,    and    to    pile    Inequitable   and,    linallv, 

unbearable  burdens  on   those  who  survive 

to    advanced    a^es.    The    scheme    which    you 

be  i:  certain  to  be  a  failure  in  prac- 
tise because  tUCCeSS  is  not  possible  with- 
out   a    full    mathematical    reserve   calculated 

on  ;i    tandard  mortality  table  assuming  an 
Interest  rate  not  bighei  than  four  per  cent. 


At    one    of    the    military    camps    some    ro- 

nrere  being  put  thru  the  riding  test. 

One    man    didn't    know    much    about     horseH, 
but    t  mi    ted    t/i   Inch    to   get    1 1nn. 

Ife   had    not    properly    adjusted    his   saddle, 
and  on   mounting   he  hwiiiic        addle  and   all 

rlghl  under  tin-  borse'i    body  between  Its 

legH,     where     he     wilH     HUKpended     for     a 

nrond 

"Hi.     there."     yelled     the     lion   cum.,     in 
ii.    "call    t  hat     i  Idlng,    do    '  Oil 

l  '      do    Sergeant ,"  wo     t  he 
.i    new   trirl     foi 
Hiding    under-    hen 
tirrti    horn    thfl     nn  "      Tid  Uit» 
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18,000  Smokers 
Agree  With  Me 


NEt^ 


J.R" 


AN' 


Exact  Size 


While  on  a  trip  through  thi 
Vuelta  district  in  Cuba  1  first 
tasted  the  tobacco  I  now  use  in 
my  J.  R,  W.  cigar.  I  had 
never  tasted  such  a  delightful, 
cool  smoke  and  upon  my  return 
I  imported  some  for  my  own 
use.  My  friends  liked  this 
wonderful  tobacco  equally  well. 
They  told  their  friends  and  to- 
day over  1 8,ooo  smokers  agree 
with  me  that  they  have  never 
tasted  so  delicious  and  smooth 
a  smoke   as  the  J.    R.   W.   cigar. 

Not  for  Sale 
at  Stores 

You  can't  get  the  J.  R.  W. 
cigar  at  stores.  That's  why  you 
are  able  to  get  this  cigar  at  the 
price  you  do.  You  pay  for  no 
salesmen's  expenses,  no  store 
upkeep,  no  dealers'  profits — you 
pay  for  nothing  but  straight  to- 
bacco  goodness  and  value. 

And  J.  R.  W.  cigars  are  al- 
ways fresh.  They  come  direct 
from  me  to  you.  No  standing 
in  cases  or  on  shelves  until 
they  have  lost  their  smooth  mel- 
low  taste   and   delightful    aroma. 

This  Is  My  Offer 

Just  to  convince  you  that  you 
cannot  duplicate  the  J.  R.  W. 
cigar  at  double  their  cost,  I 
want  you  to  smoke  five  of  these 
cigars  at  my  expense.  Merely 
send  me  ioc  for  packing,  postage 
and  revenue  with  your  letter- 
head, business  card  or  reference. 
If  you  like  them  send  me  a 
check  for  $2.60  for  the  full  box 
of  fifty.  Write  today  for  this 
delightful    smoke. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

168  Lockwod  Bldg.. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


A  BIG  JOB 

for 

YOU 


15  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 


Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  Bmall  job  and  small 
waaet— make  yourself  tlio  UKJ  salaried  man  the 
BOBSI  Her*  in  a  biir  job  for  you-  here's  your 
(treat  opportunity  to  fit  yourself  for  n  position  with 

SSCSpTAd  $3,000  to  $10,000  Yearly! 

LtWt  hrinn    .vrryvvfii-n-    iic.-d     Kxpf-rt    Art  ouniiuilH    with 

LaSalla  training      An  Export  Accountant  ■   Inc i  poul 

■■■■p'lo.l.ll        lie   i|,||  uilvUIM-O   to   UXOCUtlvO   UOH.- 

tinn*  of  [m.wi  r  uml  wuultii. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL! 

athonia.  In  aptra  tlma.  It  [■  not  mmuui  thai  iron  now 

undi  1  irt nn. I  bool  1  ■■<  aping:.   Wn  Imvn  a  pourto  thai  prepare* 
v"ii  la  bookkvoplng  f-.r  advanoad  work  In  IHuhrr  Account 
oncy,   prepared  by  noted   Ex  porta    covari  Thaory  qi  a. 
count*.  |»roi  u,  nl  Accounting,  Coat  Accounting,  Auditing. 
,;"  ""  "'  Law,  -  tc.    prepare*  von   for  0.  I*.  A.    R In  i 

In    my  *tat<        iJndi'i    pi  nionul  •niprrvlHlon  of    Willliun 

Arthuj  '  hai  ■■,  mith v  rocngnlzod  leader,  Kx   I'm    .■!■  „t 

National      A n   ut   C    I'    A      Examlnur*   and    Ex 

■    '    inry    IlllnoU     ,*!h. to      Hoard    of  Exuinlnor*    to    Ao- 
oountancy,     Easy  paymantg. 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  RATE 

It* I  in.. 1 1. haw,  lb* 

>--■•■■  -  ■ holm 

lay     "    •    murlcuhln    Fra* 

..I..     I.  I What     (vary     II.... I. 

kaapar  Should   Know       tue 

HO '  l"'i       .  ,lil.  .   ■    I     1,1 
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THE    CHAUTAUQUA     IDEA 

THE      MOST     AMERICAN     THING     IN     AMERICA 

WBBBm 


THE    FLOWER    OF    DEMOCRACY 
BY   DR.  FRANK  CRANE 

The  Chautauqua  Idea  is  about  the 
biggest  idea  that  the  labors  of  democ- 
racy have  brought  forth  for  a  genera- 
tion or  so.  Certainly  it  is  democracy's 
true  and  resembling  child. 

The  Chautauqua  Idea  is  so  called 
because  it  originated  at  a  summer 
gathering  of  serious  minded  people  in  a 
grove  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York. 

Having  got  itself  born,  the  Idea  has 
refused  to  die,  like  the  sturdy,  common, 
Nancy  Hanks  sort  of  a  child  it  is.  It 
has  spread  everywhere,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  West,  where  Ameri- 
canism runs  truest  to  type. 

Most  people  conceive  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Idea  as  the  old  camp  meeting 
revamped  by  school  teachers,  as  a  sum- 
mer gathering  for  country  folk,  where 
classes  are  held  and  innumerable  lec- 
tures listened  to,  and  William  J.  Bryan 
doth  most  congregate. ' 

That  is  part  of  it.  But  that  is  not  the. 
gist  of  it,  and  has  nothing  of  greatness 
in  it.  That  element  of  the  Idea  wherein 
the  divine  fire  burns  is  this: 

That  it  considers  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  to  be  always  at 
school,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  until 
death;  father,  mother,  and  grandpar- 
ents alongside  of  the  children.  And  that 
Idea,  it  seems  to  me,  is  worthy  to  be 
called  a  majestic  rose  upon  the  stem  of 
democracy — indeed,  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  democracy. 

A  nation  at  school  forever!  Continu- 
ously studying  the  works  and  wonders 
of  God  and  man,  lovers  "till  death  do 
them  part"  of  those  high  mistresses  of 
the  soul,  science,  literature,  history  and 
art !  A  nation  turning  from  money  mak- 
ing, precedence  playing,  and  war  wag- 
ing as  fit  employment  for  its  matured 
powers,  to  the  worthier  task  of  seek- 
ing beauty  and  wisdom! 

And  another  element,  fit  counterpart 
to  what  has  already  been  done  by  the 
public  school  idea,  is  that  it  means  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  cul- 
ture, once  held  to  be  for  only  the  elect, 
for  gentlemen  and  their  sons,  for  the 
college  bred,  for  professional  people  and 
for  the  leisure  class,  so  that  all  the 
people  can  enter  in,  factory  folk  with 
their  dinner  pails,  railroad  brakemen, 
store  clerks,  street  car  conductors, 
chauffeurs,  elevator  boys,  lighthouse 
keepers,  miners,  farmhands,  cowboys, 
mothers,  and  servant  girls —  all  of  them 
— all,  the  whole  God  blest  people,  can 
come  up  into  the  holy  of  holies  of 
knowledge  and  partake  of  its  liberating 
worship. 

It  means  even  more  than  the  public 
school,  for  it  conceives  of  education  not 
as  a  preparation  for  life,  but  the  chief 
business  of  life  itself. 

Than  this,  I  maintain,  no  more  po- 
tential idea  has  been  let  loose  in  the 
world  for  two  generations  of  men. 
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I  want  heartily  to  recommend  to  every 
soul  that  craves  self-improvement,  more 
knowledge,  more  efficiency,  more  life,  to 
take  up  the  Chautauqua  course  of  read- 
ing. If  you  can't  find  companions  to 
study  with  you  you  can  do  it  alone. 

Take  this  year's  course.  The  four 
books  of  it  lie  now  on  my  table: 

"The  German  Empire  Between  Two 
Wars,"  by  R.  H.  Fife,  and 

"France  Under  the  Republic,"  by  J. 
C.  Bracq,  will  give  you  sound,  sane, 
readable,  and  plain  English  truths 
worth  knowing  about  the  two  great  peo- 
ples now  at  death  struggle  in  Europe. 


REMARKABLE  REMARKS  AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews — I  think 
our  nation  needs  (Jod  rather  desper- 
ately. 

B.  W.  Huerscii — Chautauqua  is 
the  storm  center  of  talk  in  the  United 
States. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes — College  bred 
women  are  the  black  legs  of  the  indus- 
trial group. 

Commissioner  John  H.  Finley — 
I  call  myself  a  minister — a  minister 
of  education. 

Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton — There  is 
no  physiological  law  requiring  three 
meals  a  day. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner — To  be  an 
Irish-American  has  been  equal  to  a 
patent  of  nobility. 

Coach  A.  H.  Sharpe,  M.D. — Par- 
ents do  not  know  as  much  about  then- 
children  as  they  think  they  do. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood — We  should 
be  the  first  naval  power  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  second  in  the  Atlantic. 

Horace  Fletcher— History  will 
find  economic  compensations  in  the 
war  worth  the  sacrifices  due  to  it. 

President  George  E.  Vincent — 
Woman  never  had  a  finer  opportunity 
to  neglect  her  home  than  at  present. 

Mrs.  Scott  Nearing,  Ph.D. — 
Women  have  civilized  the  home,  it  is 
now  up  to  them  to  civilize  the  com- 
munity. 

Dean  Shaller  Mathews — A  crisis 
is  the  moment  when  accumulated  ex- 
perience suddenly  bursts  its  banks  and 
inundates  the  future. 

Prof.  P>.  L.  Ullman — I  feel  that  I 
am  justified  in  an  important  sense 
when  1  say  that  1  believe  English  is 
dead  and  Latin  is  alive. 

Scott  Nearing — Protection,  Pros- 
perity and  Preparedness  is  the  moral- 
ity of  the  pig-sty  where  you  are  fat- 
tening porkers  for  winter  hams. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner — When- 
ever I  hear  a  college  man  or  woman 
talk  what  they  call  English  I  Bnd  my- 
self in  need  of  a  new  dictionary. 

Governor    Charles     Whitman — 

The  whole  preparedness  movement   to 

some  has  been  made  ugly  and  even 
menacing  by  the  terms  in  which  the 
idea    lias   been    presented. 

PRESIDENT    .Ion  s    Q      II  [BBSS      The 

kind    of    preparedness    that    we    need    is 

not  of  a  day,  or  of  t  week,  or  of  i 

tnODth,  Or  Of  »  year.  1  believe  that 
what  we  need  is  permanent  prepared 
ness. 


"The  Things  Men  Fight  For,"  by  H. 
H.  Powers,  will  let  a  deal  of  light  into 
your  thinking  about  those  great  prob- 
lems now  perplexing  mankind. 

And  "Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art,"  by 
W.  E.  Griffis,  will  give  you  what  you 
want  to  know  about  that  amazing  little 
country  that  has  been  called  "the  cock- 
pit of  the  world." 

These  books,  and  the  magazine  that 
goes  with  them  to  direct  your  studies, 
will  cost  you  but  five  dollars,  little 
enough  surely  to  pay  for  being  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  greatest  of  universi- 
ties, the  University  of  the  People. 

If  you  want  further  information  write 
to  the  Chautauqua  Association,  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y. 

To  the  very  many  letters  sent  me 
asking  "What  Shall  I  Read?"  this  is  my 
best  answer.  —  Copyright,  1916,  by 
Frank  Crane.  Courtesy  "The  Associated 
Neivspaptrs." 

WHAT  IS  AMERICA? 

What  is  America?  It  is  not  a  terri- 
tory, it  is  not  a  set  of  institutions.  It  is 
a  body  of  ideals  and  ideas.  It  is  not  a 
geographic  boundary.  It  is  a  thought, 
a  concept.  How  are  we  to  defend  these 
ideas  and  ideals?  We  answer  we  will 
defend  democracy  with  a  fleet,  we  will 
defend  the  United  States  with  an  army. 
We  should  not  do  this,  because  democ- 
racy means  the  broadening  of  life,  in- 
crease of  life.  If  we  are  to  progress  we 
must  do  it  by  one  of  two  means,  com- 
petition or  cooperation.  If  it  is  com- 
petition it  means  rising  by  means  of 
climbing  up  on  some  one  else.  If  co- 
operation is  the  means  of  progress, 
then  we  must  do  it  by  making  all  of  us 
richer  in  order  that  we  may  each 
get  richer. — Scott  Nearing  at  Chau- 
tauqua. 

SELF-MOBILIZATION 

I  am  wishing  that  everybody  might 
be  conscripted  to  give  some  service  to 
the  state,  under  a  plan  of  national  con- 
structive preparedness;  that  every  self- 
ish luxury  and  waste  and  indulgence 
be  commandeered,  every  useful  skill 
and  science  and  art  and  industry  be 
called  to  the  colors  periodically,  and  a 
general  mobilization  for  the  common 
defense  of  our  ideals  be  compelled  by 
our  vision  of  an  America  that  has  a 
mission  beyond  commercial  supremacy. 

I  would  make  "conscript"  a  noble 
word  by  making  it  synonymous  with 
"citizen"  in  a  republic  with  a  mission 
and  an  ideal  worth  fighting  for.  Till 
that  time  comes,  may  every  American 
man  do  what  e\ery  Cambridge  studetu 
has  dona,  conscript  himself,  and  each 
one   offer   tO   his  country    the    best    tliat 

be  has  to  five    ^nd  maj    taerieai  li 
ititutioni  do  what  Cambridge  baa  done, 
not  await  government  mobilisation,  but 
mobilize     themselvee,     Dw     /eta     //• 

filthy  nt  ( '/niniinu/Hii. 
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THE    WARD     PORTRAIT 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Ward  which  ap- 
pears on  the  cover  of  The  Independent 
this  week  was  painted  by  Edwin  B. 
Child,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton  and  other 
friends  of  Dr.  Ward,  who  wished  to 
give  the  portrait  to  Amherst  College 
as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him.  Dr.  Ward  was  an 
Amherst  graduate  of  the  class  of  1856 
and  had  served  as  a  trustee  twenty-five 
years  when  the  portrait  was  presented 
at  the  1916  commencement.  Professor 
John  M.  Tyler,  in  making  the  pres- 
entation, said: 

In  behalf  of  the  donors  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  the  college  the  portrait  of 
Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  student,  scholar. 
archeoiogist,  minister,  teacher,  educator, 
editor.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  vote  of  boards  of  trustees.  Doctor 
of  Literature  and  Doctor  of  Science  by  de- 
cree and  gift  of  the  Almighty  ;  trustee  of 
Amherst  College,  and  source  of  inspiration 
to  all  its  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Child  writes  as  follows  of  his 
painting: 

My  portrait  of  Doctor  Ward  was  painted 
at  his  home  in  Smith  Berwick,  .Maine.  It 
seems  natural  and  logical  to  paint  him  in 
a  corner  of  his  study  where  he  was  in  t'.e 
habit  of  sitting,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
evidences  and  results  of  his  many  years  of 
study  and  investigation  of  early  Baby 
Ionian  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  The  auto 
graph  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  day 
cylinder  in  his  hand,  the  autographs  of 
Gilgamesh,  Eabani,  and  other  almost  pre- 
historic heathen  god-kings  engraved  on  the 
-mall  seal  cylinders  on  his  watch  charm 
ami  lying  on  the  chest  beside  his  chain,  and 
the  tiles  and  reliefs  on  the  wall,  each  with 
it--  own  story,  gave  in  my  mind  a  curious 
contrast  and  striking  setting  both  artistic 
ally  and  psychologically  to  the  figure  in  the 
old  high  hacked  chair  a  thoro  type  of  the 
New  Knghind  doctor  of  divinity. 

I   learned    to   [ove   him    in    the  days   we 

-pent  in  that  studj  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  great  pleasure  I  had  as  I  tried  to 
put  on  canvas  something  of  what  I  learned 
of  his  crisp,  vivid,  stalwart  mind,  with  its 

liever    failing   keen    humor,    and    most    id'   ad 

hi*  big  abundant   warm  heart. 

\)\i.  WARD,  ORIENTALIST 

\>r.  .lot,,,  p.  Peters,  Rector  of  St.  Mi- 
eha<  I's  Church,  New  York,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia expeditions  to  Babylonia,  1888-1895, 

writes  as  follows  of  Dr.  Ward's  achieve- 
ments mi  Oriental  research: 

The  Nestoi  "i  American  Orientalist!  ba 

pa    ed  on.   full  id'  wars,   beloved   and   bon 
■I'd  of  ;iii    The  foundation    "i  bit  •  >rieuta' 

■  liolar-hip    were    hud     in     lie        tudj     of    the 
I'.ilde.    hrsl    in    hi-    home   a      .i    child,    then    in 

the    original    tongues,    In    Andover    Bern! 

tiary,    Living    thru    the    \e:n       id       lorni    and 

truggle  in   Bible     tudy,   In    wai    ■<   pari   of 
all    enterprl  i      of   I  ran  latum     interpret!! 
•  en.  ami  exploration,   nevci    ufnild  of  the 

i  ■■>■■    progi  e    nig  i tiuuaily  abreu  I 

ftl    the    leaders,    j,    contributoi      ai v.    In 

late  i     •  "i  i  -<,  t,,  the  still   union  bed   inter 
national  f 'ril  leal  <  'ommentii 
Thru   In  ■   Bible     i  ndii      I,.    i  .,,  i .    became 

mo  i  •     t..|      in       Biblical      ai  I  In-. .logs  .      in      I  lie 

tudj    "i    Bible   land      Bibb    peoph       theii 

I  nd     )  -i  i , ;- 1 « .  1 1-  •  II'  I 

••I     He-    •    ■■  In     I       l.nli  i,l      .,1     i ;,,      Uittiti 


inscriptions,    and    the    lirsl    American    to   en 

deavor  to  solve  the  still  imperfectly  solved 
riddle  of  the  Hittite  language,  history  and 
religion.  He  was  the  first  American  to 
study  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  In- 
scriptions, and  was.  therefore,  the  natural 
and  inevitable  choice  of  the  American  In- 
stitute    of     Archeology     to     head      the     first 

Americi xpedition  to  Babylonia  in   1884 

and  1885,  rendered  possible  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Miss  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe. 
This  was  the  tentative  and  preliminary 
survey,  which  rendered  possible  the  later 
expeditions.  He  surveyed  the  ground,  pre- 
pared the  data,  and  trained  such  men  as 
Haynes  and  Noorian  for  the  expeditions 
of  excavation  which  succeed  d.  At  that 
time.  also,  he  commenced  that  study  and 
collection  of  the  seals  of  Hither  Asia,  and 
especially  of  Babylonia,  out  of  which  grew 
his  last  great  monumental  work.  "The  Seal 
Cylinders  of  Western  Asia."  Lest  known 
as  an  Assyriologist,  he  was  the  counselor, 
adviser  and  friend  of  all  who  prosecuted 
Oriental  study.  Never  seeking  his  own, 
always  eager  for  the  truth,  ready  to  help 
others  in  its  search  and  miblication.  he  was 
the  model  of  what  scholarship  should  aim 
to  be.  and  in  this;  also  he  was  a  model  in 
that.  Resides  lis  various  scientific  and 
technical  publications  in  books  and  learned 
'ournals  he  knew  how  to  communicate  new- 
discoveries  and  essential  facts  to  a  larger 
public  in  intelligible  and  Interesting  guise, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  columns  of  The 
Independent. 

Miic  i«  the  loving  tribute  of  otic  whom 
Dr.  Ward  inspired,  cheered  and  helped 
along  tbe  sometimes  rough  and  thorny 
paths  of  Oriental  study  and  research. 

DR.     WARD,     CRITIC 

From  Paul  Elmer  More,  author  of 
the  "Shclburne  Essays,"  who  was  liter- 
ary editor  of  The  Independent  from 
1901   to  1903,  comes  this  tribute: 

When  I  joined  the  staff  of  The  Inde- 
pendent as  literary  editor,  in  1901,  Dr. 
Ward  was  already  well  advanced  in  years, 
luit  his  spirit  was  as  young  as  it  ever  had 
been,  as  young  as  it  remained  to  the  recent 
flay  of  his  death.  The  union  of  this  un- 
:'"ing  spirit  with  a  classically  trained  intel- 
ligence was.  I  should  say,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  his  taste.  No  one  was  less  dis 
rosed  than  he  to  re;ect  wdiat  was  new  on 
MCCOUnt  of  its  novelty,  yet  his  long  reading 
in  literature  which  had  attained  the  suf- 
frage of  time  gave  him  a  criterion  to  sep- 
arate what  was  new  by  the  admission  of 
current  follies  from  what  was  original  by 
the  increment  of  truth.  And  Me  possest  an- 
other   I'ail    which    was    in    part    the    natural 

nccompani nt    of    this    criterion,    and    in 

part,  perhaps,  a  limitation  of  it  from  the 
particular  structure  of  his  mind.  I  have 
heard  him  declare  that  verse  should  be  as 
clear  in  its  ideas  as  prose;  and  he  would 
even     maintain     that     any     really    great     lias 

sage  of  poetrj    could   he  metaphrased   into 

ciiinetriral     language     without      losing     an.\ 
thing    essential    to    its    meaning. 

Such    a     belief    saved    him     from     Hie    fan 

tfl  lie   vagaries   and    pretentious   emptiness 

of  much  romantic  writing,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  did  not  preclude  him  from 
the  perfect  appreciation  of  the  most   imag 

unlive  lines  even  ill  such  classical  poets  as 
Milton,  whom  In'  particularly  admired  and 
ludii-d.  It  Is  with  poetrj  as  with  religion. 
The  deepest  intuition  is  never  contrary  to 
common  sense,    Iml     it     may    also    contain    a 

certain  omethiug,  an  Illusive  breath,  a  hint 
"i    the    He prehensible,    which   defies   the 

cold    :  1 1 1 , 1 1  \    is    of    logic     But     If    thai     w  as    a 

limitation   "•    I ngination,    it    at    least 

guided    f  i  fiii    in    the    direction    of    sanitj     and 

in  i in     ei  i  Me  of  what   has  been   i lied  nnd 

found  good.  I  »i  .  Ward  was  the  un  \  n-ldiie- 
lover    of    the    gnat     ii.imr      ..I     .1  u  I  n|  11 1 1  J 

He  ii  uppoi  iii  "i  fit  eel  trad  I  «ntln  In 
ed u cm  1 and   1  he   friend  ill  0  ol    nil   thci  • 

M  ho    C| lo    I  In     mal  11 1     1 In  11     III 

I  ure    with    plll'l     Und    on   polled    on  bitl 
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Steady !  It's  smoothest-surest- 
evenest  power  which  the  refined 
Twin -six  gives  the  new  Packard 


Air-men  travel  the  most 
treacherous  of  all  roads. 

They  must  have  depend- 
able and  continuous  power — 
with  energy-wasting  vibrations 
canceled. 

Therefore — the  Twin-six 
type  of  motor  is  the  dominant 
equipment  of  the  modern 
aeroplane. 

In  sky-flight  and  track- 
flight,  in  peace  and  war,  in  the 
automobile  and  the  aeroplane 
— this  motor  is  the  modern  and 
the  most  efficient  power  plant. 


Man's  fiercest  tests— in 
history's  great  motor  epoch — 
have  culminated  in  the  Twin- 
six.  And  Packard,  ever  lead- 
ing, leads  here. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  first 
model  Twin-sixes  were  too  few 
to  satisfy  fore-seeing  buyers. 

Greater — much  greater  will 
be  the  call  for  this  new  model 
— which  makes  remarkable  use 
of  even  low  grade  gasolines. 

An  early  order  will  insure 
an  early  delivery.  Prices, 
$2,8C5-$3,2G5,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 


TWIN-6 


iMiiiiininiiiiiiuMiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiinuiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiMii 
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WILLIAM    HAYES    WARD 


WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Associate  Editor  of  The  Independent 
1868-1870,  Superintending  Editor  1870- 
1896,  Editor  1896-1913,  and  Honorary 
Editor  since  1913,  died  August  28  at  his  home  in  South 
Berwick,  Maine,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  in  good  health  up  to  a  year  ago,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  carriage.  He  had  been  an  invalid  ever 
since. 

In  an  editorial  written  by  Dr.  Ward  when  my  grand- 
father, Henry  C.  Bowen,  died  in  1898,  he  said:  "What 
The  Independent  is,  is  owing  to  Mr.  Bowen's  untiring 
energy  and  unfailing  enterprise."  I  may  now  say  that 
what  The  Independent  is,  is  equally  owing  to  Dr. 
Ward's  moral  convictions  and  intellectual  leadership 
and  literary  taste. 

William  Hayes  Ward  was  born  in  Abington,  Mas- 
sachusetts, June  25,  1835.  He  came  of  a  long  and  hon- 
ored line  of  New  England  ancestors.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  both  ministers.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Hayes,  whose  beautiful  old  colo- 
nial home  in  the  Maine  hills  Dr.  Ward  purchased  shortly 
before  he  retired  from  the  active  editorship  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

He  was  born  in  "the  last  years  of  Homespun,  an  age 
of  work  and  duty,  of  economy  and  simplicity,  of  self- 
control  and  resourcefulness."  It  was  the  age  when  men 
<■  trained  "to  fear  God  mightily,  and  to  fear  nothing 
peat  question  then  was  whether  the  Union 
could  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  The  men  who  came 
the  world  at  that  time  received  a  heritage  that  those 
bon  the  Civil  War  can  never  know.  Righteousness 

was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  Righteou  inea    remained 
the  impulse  of  their  liv< 

Dr.  Ward's  mother  died  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  The 
four  children  were  brought  up  by  the  father.  It,  was, 
of  home  education.  But  what,  shall  we  think  of 
a  bo  d  the  Bible  thru  In  Hebrew  at  six,  in  Latin 

,  and  in  Greek  at  twelve,  or  of  a  father  who  re- 
four  children  each  to  read  a  text  from  the 
■<■  at  the  morning  devotions? 
Dr.  Ward  i  .  an  m  ipiring  example  of  the  precocious  child 
o  did  not  fail  In  after  life, 

in  the  libi  the  elder  Ward  were  many  theolog 

and  philosophical  wors     These  his  son  read  in  hi 
I  ■  een  he  had  ma  itered  Edward  . 

father  and   on,  Hopkfn  ,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  and  Dwight, 
and  hool  ol  philosophy.  In   1852  he 


graduated  from  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  then 
entered  Amherst,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
sciences  as  well  as  the  classics.  Graduating  in  1856  it 
was  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  father  and  enter  the  Congregational  ministry. 
After  a  course  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  he  went  to 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  graduated  there  in 
1859. 

At  first  he  was  undecided  whether  to  adopt  science  or 
theology  as  his  life-work,  for  we  find  him  teaching 
physics  and  astronomy  in  two  Wisconsin  colleges,  Be- 
loit  and  Ripon,  and  accepting  charges  in  Kansas.  I  have 
heard  him  tell  of  those  pioneer  days  in  Kansas  when 
he  was  nearly  frozen  to  death  bringing  his  young  bride 
to  their  home,  when  its  second  story  was  only  scaf- 
folding. 

IT  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  called  to  The  Inde- 
pendent. The  editorial  control  of  the  paper  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Theodore  Tilton,  Oliver  Johnson,  and 
Wendell  Phillips  Garrison,  who  were  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  churches  and  missed  no  opportunity  to  satirize 
the  old-fashioned  theology.  So  many  complaints  came 
to  my  grandfather's  desk — he  was  then  the  publisher— 
of  The  Independent's  failure  properly  to  treat  relig- 
ious questions  that  he  invited  Dr.  Ward  to  join  the 
paper  in  order  to  "add  something  to  the  religious  in- 
fluences within  the  board."  Mrs.  Ward  was  my  grand- 
father's niece. 

Dr.  Ward  was  given  a  desk  in  the  back  room  with 
Dr.  Leavitt,  then  Office  Editor.  At  first  his  duties  were 
to  cull  the  religious  news  from  the  papers  and  write  the 
humble  column  of  "Ministerial  Register,"  which  was 
the  record  of  the  ordinations,  removals,  and  deaths  of 
ministers.  Curiously  enough  my  first  assignment  when 
I  came  on  The  Independent  after  my  graduation  from 
Yale  in  L894  was  to  this  same  "Ministerial  Register," 
and  I  well  remember  how  Dr.  Ward  would  laugh  at,  my 
exclamations  of  joy  whenever  I  found  among  the  ex 
changes  the  report  of  the  death  of  a  minister,  because 

it,  helped  to  fill  out    my  column.  Soon,  however,   Dr.  Ward 
was.  given   the  departments  of   foreign    missions,  science, 

Biblical  research,  and  archeology.  He  continued  in  Buch 
.-,     ubordinate  capacity  until   IK7(>,  when  the  Beecher 

Tilton   laWBUit  occurred,  and  caused  I  lie  severance  of  re 

lation  with  hold  editors.  Then  my  grandfather,  who  i>.v 
thai  lime  had  become  sole  proprietor  of  the  paper,  de 
cided  he  would  never  again  trust  the  unrestricted  control 
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e  Independent  In  anj  one  else's  hands.  He  assumed 
tiu-  editorship  himself,  but  made  Dr.  Ward  Superintend- 
ing Editor,  which  gave  him  practically  the  control  of 
editorial  policj  till  Mr.  Bowen'a  death,  when  Dr.  Ward 
ime  Editor-in  Chief. 
During  Dr.  Ward's  hair  centurj  of  editorial  sen 
rhe  independent  was  always  his  great  interest  in  life. 

Other  editors  eame  and  went.  He  staved.  He  knew  per- 
:iall>  the  live  original  founders  of  The  Independent, 
the  first  three  editors,  Leonard  Bacon,  Joseph  A.  Thomp- 
son, and  Richard  S.  Storrs,  and  all  the  rest  down  to  the 
present.  All  the  editors  have  loved  and  honored  him. 
From  the  time  I  eame  on  the  paper  to  the  present 
he  was  the  hope  and  despair  of  ns  all.  He  was  to 
the  very  end  the  youngest  man  of  the  staff,  and  I  re- 
member his  saying  to  Dr.  Slosson  and  myself  only  a  few- 
months  ago,  "You  both  think  you  are  radical;  I  am  the 
only  real  radical  on  The  Independent." 

1WNOT  here  enumerate  his  interests  outside  the 
editorial  sanctum.  He  achieved  eminence  not  only  as 
an  editor,  but  as  a  scholar,  poet,  archeologist,  minister, 
preacher,  educator,  and  reformer.  He  was  the  foremost 
American  authority  in  his  field  of  Oriental  research. 
President  Eliot  once  offered  him  a  chair  in  Assyriology 
in  Harvard.  He  declined  because  he  thought  editorial 
work  offered  greater  opportunities  for  service.  He  was 
director  of  the  Wolfe  Archeological  Expedition  to  Baby- 
lonia in  1884-5,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  description 
of  sleeping  in  his  tent  one  night  with  a  camel  swaying 
its  head  to  and  fro  over  his  hammock  as  it  chewed  its 
cud.  He  was  the  author  of  many  papers  and  books  on 
Oriental  archeology,  chief  among  which  is  the  large  and 
handsomely  illustrated  volume  on  "The  Seal  Cylinders  of 
Western  Asia,"  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
six  years  ago.  His  collection  of  seals  took  all  his  spare 
money  and  was  finally  bought  by  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan 
as  the  best  collection  in  the  United  States.  He  could  cor- 
rect a  Greek  accent  or  translate  the  Pope's  latest  encyc- 
lical without  a  moment's  hesitation.  His  Horace  was 
thumbed  like  a  schoolboy's  first  reader,  and  it  pleases  me 
to  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  read  thru  a  copy 
of  Erasmus  published  in  Latin  which  I  found  in  an  attic 
while  hunting  antique  furniture  and  presented  to  him. 
He  even  wrote  a  signed  article  about  it  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

In  English,  Milton  was  his  favorite  poet  and  prose 
writer.  He  had  begun  the  study  of  Italian  not  four 
weeks  ago  so  as  better  to  appreciate  Milton's  Italian  allu- 
sions. Like  Milton,  too,  he  was  almost  blind  the  last  few 
years.  He  read  aloud  every  Christmas  night  "The  Hymn 
to  the  Nativity."  He  suggested  once  that  I  would  have 
to  commit  to  memory  "L'Allegro,"  "II  Penseroso"  and 
"Lycidas,"  if  I  laid  any  claim  to  taking  poetry  seriously. 
Spenser's  "Faerie  Queen"  was  another  favorite. 
Kipling  he  knew  like  a  young  man.  I  do  not  remember 
his  ever  reading  a  novel,  but  he  never  tired  of  poetry, 
old  or  new.  Largely  thru  his  enterprise,  most  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  last  five  decades  have  been  at  one 
time  or  another  contributors  of  The  Independent; 
many  of  them  he  introduced  to  the  public. 

He  kept  up  with  the  advance  of  modern  science.  Dr. 
Gladden  says  that   in  all  the  literature  of  apologetics 

no    better    use    lias    been    made   id"   science    SB   BJ1    aid    to 

theology  than  in  his  book  published  last  year,  "What  l 


Believe  and  Why."   He  once  caused  me  to  scoff  by  sa.\ 
ing,   "They   will   learn   how  to   fly   within  the   next  five 
years."  The  Wright  brothers  did  it  in  four. 

Next  to  Assyriology,  botany  was  his  chief  recreation, 
as  is  stated  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  English 
"Who's  Who."  When  he  used  to  visit  our  family  in  our 
Connecticut  summer  home  he  would  never  hesitate  to 
jump  out  of  the  carriage  before  it  could  stop,  to  pick 
or  admire  some  roadside  flower.  In  the  summer  time 
he  was  up  every  morning  with  the  sun  in  his  New  Jer- 
sey home  working  among  his  flowers  and  fruits. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  because  he  believed 
with  an  intense  passion  in  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
expansion  of  the  nation.  Tho  he  held  to  the  theory  of 
free  trade  he  never  could  forgive  the  Democratic  party 
for  its  record  on  the  slave  question.  But  he  did  not  fall 
into  the  common  error  of  some  members  of  "the  party 
of  moral  ideas"  by  supposing  the  worst  Republican 
was  better  than  the  best  Democrat.  He  had  even 
a  secret  liking,  if  not  for  the  Socialists,  at  least  for 
socialism.  He  believed  the  functions  of  the  state  must 
be  extended.  But  he  had  no  patience  with  the  socialist 
claim  that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  "Look  about  you 
in  any  town  or  city,"  said  he,  "and  the  hundreds  of 
prosperous  and  decent  homes  of  the  workers  belie  that 
idea." 

In  religion  Dr.  Ward's  views  were  regarded  by  many 
as  too  radical,  but  they  were  the  result  of  prolonged 
study  as  well  as  an  earnest  religious  faith.  I  once  asked 
him  what  the  foundations  of  belief  were  and  he  replied, 
"The  validity  of  one's  mental  processes."  Tho  he  was 
advanced  in  theology,  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the 
old  time  religion.  This  enabled  him  usually  to  pass 
muster  with  both  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  was  ex- 
ceptionally thoro  for  a  Protestant  and  often  proved  dis- 
concerting to  his  Catholic  critics.  He  was  for  years 
the  leader  in  the  movement  for  church  federation  in 
this  country,  and  in  what  I  now  realize  he  intended  to 
be  his  valedictory  editorial,  which  appeared  with  his 
name  in  our  issue  of  June  19,  1916,  he  wrote: 

In  no  other  service  in  my  life  do  I  take  so  much  satis- 
faction as  in  the  remembrance  that  I  initiated  and  pushed 
to  conclusion  the  work  of  organizing  the  federation  of  our 
American  churches  and  that  I  wrote  the  invitation  to  the 
denominations  which  met  to  organize  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  and  no  disappointment  has  been  so  keen  as  that 
which  followed  my  failure  once,  and  twice,  and  a  third  time, 
to  unite  two  or  more  denominations  in  corporate  union. 

THE  editorial  chair  gave  Dr.  Ward  the  best  possible 
scope  for  his  genius.  No  man  knew  more  things  that 
were  so.  No  man  had  deeper  convictions  on  fundamental 
issues.  No  one  could  use  words  as  tools  better  than  he 
And  yet  no  one  cared  less  for  mere  form  or  literary  tech- 
nic.  He  could  always  rise  to  a  great  occasion.  When  the 
Spanish  War  broke  out,  when  MeKinle\  was  shot,  when 
the  doctors  in  Cuba  let  the  mosquitoes  inoculated  with 
typhoid  sting  them,  when  the  Japanese  submarine  went 
down  and  the  heroic  commander  continued  to  write  his 
diary  until  he  was  suffocated,  his  eloquence  was  un 
matched  by  that  oi'  any  other  editor  1   read  a!   the  tune 

His  pen  was  his  personality,  it  was  argumentative!  laud 
atory,  condemnatory!  gentle  or  Impassioned,  as  the  oeea 

sion  demanded. 

One   might    not    have   thought,   onl\     from   reading   his 
editorials,    that    he   was    really    the   gentlest    of   men     In 
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the  twenty  years  I  worked  with  him  I  never  knew  him  to 
lose  his  temper.  All  sorts  of  people  came  to  him  with 
their  ambitions  and  needs,  their  triumphs  and  trials. 
He  never  turned  them  away.  When  I  first  joined  the 
paper  he  said  to  me,  "Never  refuse  to  do  a  public  service 
you  are  asked  to  do."  He  gave  his  time  and  his  name 
freely  to  all  good  causes.  He  gave  his  money  to  the  poor. 

I  think  Dr.  Ward  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known 
who  seemed  to  have  no  faults.  He  had  foibles,  to  be  sure. 
He  was  as  disorderly  as  Horace  Greeley  and  wrote  nearly 
as  illegibly.  He  once  lost  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  and  found 
them  two  years  later  under  some  papers  on  his  desk.  He 
would  stop  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  leading  editorial  to 
read  anything  that  happened  to  be  laid  upon  his  chair — 
the  three  chairs  in  his  cubby-hole  of  an  office  always  were 
piled  to  the  toppling  point  with  books  and  pamphlets. 
Dr.  Ward  believed  that  to  waste  time  was  a  mortal  sin. 
Until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  would  run  down 
eight  flights  of  stairs  rather  than  wait  for  the  elevator. 
I  should  not  like  to  have  gone  fishing  with  him.  I  cannot 
imagine  him  going  on  a  vacation  and  lying  on  his  back 
dreaming  as  the  clouds  floated  by.  He  would  more  likelv 
be  working  over  cylinders  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
or  preparing  a  sermon  for  next  Sunday,  or  writing  the 
platform  of  an  Indian  conference. 

It  will  be  hard  for  those  of  us  who  remain  to  "get 
out  the  paper"  each  week  without  his  inspiration  and 
advice.  Ever  since  he  left  New  York  two  years  ago  to 
dwell  in  the  abode  of  his  ancestors  he  still  took  his 
part  in  shaping  the  policy  of  The  Independent.  Only 
the  other  day,  when  he  wrote  that  at  last  he  would 
have  to  give  up  the  writing  he  so  dearly  loved,  for 
it  wearied  him  even  "to  watch  the  man  digging  up  the 
weeds  in  the  garden,"  then  we  realized  the  end  was  near. 

As  I  turned  the  leaves  of  the  first  issue  of  The  Inde- 
pendent the  other  day  I  discovered  that  its  future  course 
was  admirably  foretokened.  For  that  issue  declared  it  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  paper  to  be  what  its  name  implied, 
"Not  so  much  to  reflect  public  opinion  as  to  act  upon  it." 

That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Ward's  pur- 
pose during  the  twoscore  and  ten  years  of  service  as  an 
American  editor.  He  exprest  it  in  his  own  words  when 
he  wrote  in  our  Sixtieth  Anniversary  Number: 

Nothing  is  BO  near  my  heart  as  that  The  Independent  shall 
always  remain  true  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  whatever  ban- 
ner his  loving  followers  may  carry;  that  it  may  be  more  than 
pitable  to  new  truth,  and  that  it  may  seek  to  bring  the 
Church  into  cloMI  bonds  of  union;  that  it  may  always  defend 
the  wronged  and  the  helpless  of  whatever  race,  may  assert 
•videst  fellowship  of  humanity,  and  that  it.  may  ever,  in 
matters  of  national  progress  a-   well  as  of  all  right' 
and    religion,    forget    the    traditions    behind    and    build    n< ■-. 
rial    foundations  of   faith,   hope   and    love, 
h  are  also  those  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality. 

The  Independent  's  hi*  monument,  it  is  the  duty  of 

and  our  successors  to  see  that  it  shall  ever  remain 
true  to  this  high  standard.  Hamilton  Hoi/i 


THE  FOURTEENTH  BELLIGERENT 

TlfK  entrance  of  Rumania  Into  the  war  brings  the 
number  of  COUntl  lively  engaged   UP  to  ten  ''ii 

one     ide  and   four  on  the  other.   VV'e  are  not  counting  in 

little  Luxemburg  and  San  Marino  nor  the  three  othei 
nrhich,  by  right  of  fighting  and  being  fought 
ncluded,  Pei  ifa,  Albania  and  Greece 

Th«  roluntai  n  Ol   I  new  power  with  three  or 

four  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops  will  briny  to  tie- 


Allies  both  an  increase  of  strength  and  a  renewal  of 
courage.  For  otherwise  the  situation  was  looking  pretty 
gloomy.  The  Anglo-French  drive  on  the  Somme,  inaugu- 
rated nine  weeks  ago  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  the 
greatest  effort  of  the  greatest  army  in  the  world,  had 
slowed  down  to  insignificant  advances  like  the  German 
drive  at  Verdun.  The  Russian  drive  in  Galicia  had  also 
come  to  a  halt.  The  Italian  effort  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  in  the  capture  of  Gorizia.  The  British  in 
Mesopotamia  were  in  a  bad  fix.  The  Russians  had  lost 
ground  in  Persia  and  Armenia.  The  Arabian  revolt 
proved  not  to  have  made  the  progress  expected,  or  indeed 
reported  of  it  at  first.  The  Salonica  drive  was  held  up 
by  an  unexpected  Bulgarian  offensive.  So  it  began  to 
seem  that  no  decisive  action  was  to  be  expected  this  fall, 
and  the  London  Times  talked  of  the  preparations  being 
made  for  the  campaigns  of  1917  and  1918. 

But  the  advent  of  Rumania  at  once  puts  a  new  face 
on  things.  Her  troops  are  untried  but  her  geographical 
situation  enables  her  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  un- 
prepared frontiers  of  the  weakest  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  at  the  same  time 
as  they  are  being  attacked  on  the  opposite  side.  Ru- 
mania borders  on  Austria  for  450  miles  and  on  Bulgaria 
for  360  miles,  so  this  means  that  they  must  immediately 
provide  troops  to  defend  a  new  front  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  But  Austria-Hungary  has  just  suffered  a  loss 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  Galicia  and 
Germany  has  no  more  to  spare  for  her.  She  has  also  lost 
a  large  part  of  the  Galician  oil  fields,  and  now,  with  the 
Rumanian  petroleum  shut  out,  the  Central  Powers  will 
again  run  short  of  gasoline  for  motor  cars  and  air  craft 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Besides  this  the  lack  of 
Rumanian  wheat  will  bring  Germany  nearer  to  starva- 
tion this  winter  than  in  the  two  previous  winters. 

But  if  Rumania  had  brought  no  material  assistance  to 
the  Allies  the  mere  fact  that  she  has,  after  two  years  of 
consideration,  decided  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies 
means  much  to  them,  for  it  shows  that  she  has  decided 
that  theirs  is  the  winning  side.  It  was  no  outburst  of 
indignation  or  chivalrous  impulse  that  moved  her,  but 
cold  calculation  and  long  bargaining  with  both  parties. 
She  is  openly  entering  upon  a  war  of  conquest  and  makes 
no  bones  about  it.  Her  declaration  of  war  is  refreshingly 
frank  compared  with  most  of  them.  She  alleges  no  griev- 
ances except  the  oppression  of  Rumanians  in  Hungary, 
and  this,  as  the  note  admits,  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  during  which  time  Rumania  has  been 
the  alls  and  supporter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy.  The  declaration  of  war  states  candidly  that: 

Rumania,  from  a  desire  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  conflict 
and  to  safeguard  her  racial  interests,  sees  herself  forced 
lo  inter  into  line  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  able  to  assure 
her  realization  of  filer  national   unity. 

This  means  simply  thai,  she  hopes  to  take  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary the  territory  in  Bukovina  and  Transyl- 
vania largely  inhabited  by  Rumanians.  Probably,  also, 

I'ii    lis    has    promised    to    restore   part,    at   least,    of   the 

Bessarabian  territory  thai  she  took  from  Rumania  in 
1X77.  Greater  Rumania  would  then  have  an  area  larger 
than    England   and   Wales,   and   a    population   of  over 

12,000,000  On  the  start,  tho  this  could   be   readily  quad 

rupled    when    modern   agricultural    machinery    Is   em 
ployed,  if  li  no  wonder  that  with  such  a  vision  of  national 
aggrandizement  before  her.   Rumania  take::  up  arms 
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Thia  it,  in  tin-  eyes  of  the  Rumanians  a  war  of  libera 
tion  rhej  are  fighting  toi  Rumania  Irredenta,  for  Un- 
redeemed Rumania,  aa  Italj  ia  fighting  the  same  foe  in 
the  interests  of  Italia  Irredenta.  Rumania  has,  Indeed, 
more  reason  for  resentmenl  than  Italy,  for  the  Hungar- 
ians have  treated  the  Rumanians  within  their  territory 
much  worse  than  the  Austrians  have  treated  the  Italians, 
it  is  amusing  to  look  back  and  remember  how  America 
thrilled  with  enthusiasm  when  Kossuth  fame  to  this 
country  and  pled  the  cause  of  the  down  trodden  Hungar- 
ians. But  as  soon  as  the  Hungarians  got  into  power  they 
began  treading  down  the  Rumanians  in  lively  fashion, 
depriving  them  of  political  rights,  restricting  their  re- 
ligious freedom  and  suppressing  their  language. 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Rumanians 
would  do  any  better.  In  fact,  we  know  they  would  not 
for  they  are  a  most  intolerant  people.  The  Rumanian 
constitution  of  18t>0  prohibited  the  Jews,  who  form  a 
larger  part  of  the  population  than  they  do  of  any  other 
country,  from  becoming  citizens  or  owning  land  in  the 
country.  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  compelled  the 
Rumanians  to  abolish  this  discrimination  and  treat  all 
religions  alike,  but  Rumania  has  never  kept  to  this 
agreement.  Theoretically  a  Jew  can  now  become  natu- 
ralized, but  this  requires  the  passage  by  the  legislature 
of  a  separate  bill  for  each  individual  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  with  the  anti-Semitic  feeling  fiercer  even  than 
in  Russia  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  religious  freedom  are  ineffectual.  The  Aus- 
trian oppresses  the  Hungarian,  the  Hungarian  oppresses 
the  Rumanian,  the  Rumanian  oppresses  the  Jew  and  the 
Jew  gets  back  his  own  by  lending  money  to  them  all  at 
high  rates.  It  is  a  sort  of  House-that-Jack-Built  concate- 
nation ;  "This  is  the  cow  that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried 
the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  .    .    .    ." 

In  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912-1913  Rumania  kept  out  of 
the  fight  until  all  the  combatants  were  exhausted;  then 
she  stepped  in  with  her  fresh  army  and  got  a  big  share 
of  the  spoil.  Now  it  appears  she  is  pursuing  the  same 
policy  that  proved  so  successful  then.  Her  present  plea 
is  racial  unity,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  three  years  ago 
she  conquered  and  annexed  from  Bulgaria  three  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory  mostly  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  Bulgars.  We  may  sympathize  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  four  million  Rumanians  who  are  living 
under  foreign  flags,  but  we  must  also  sympathize  with 
the  fears  of  two  million  Germans,  Hungarians,  Rus- 
sians, Jews  and  Moslems  who  are  inextricably  mingled 
with  them  and  would  lose  their  liberties  if  brought 
under  the  Rumanian  flag. 


cable  telling  us  that  something  has  at  last  been  done. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  has  given  a  reception  to 
officers  of  the  expeditionary  force  that  he  proposes — 
at  some  time  not  stated      to  send  to  the  front. 


THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  PORTUGAL 

PORTUGAL  has  been  an  ally  and  protegee  of  Eng- 
land for  over  a  hundred  years  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  was  under  treaty  obligation  to  provide  troops 
whenever  England  should  need  them.  England  has,  one 
would  think,  needed  them  during  the  last  two  years, 
hut  they  have  not  been  forthcoming.  From  time  to  time 
the   Portuguese  parliament    lias  past  a  resolution  de 

daring  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  their 
determination  to  flghi  tor  it.  This  was  encouraging  if 
tint    helpful.    It    seemed    that     Portugal    had    what    a    life 

Insurance  agenl  would  call  "a  non-participating  poli<  j 
Bui  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  comes  a 


IF  WE  LIVED   LONGER 

If  the  years  of  a  man's  life  were  seven  hundred  to  a 
thousand  years  instead  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
we  should  not  merely  live  longer;  we  should  live  differ- 
ently. We  might  or  we  might  not  do  less  "hustling," 
but  in  making  our  plans  and  in  our  productive  activities 
we  should  emphasize  less  the  day  by  day  interests  and 
the  immediate  return.  We  should  think  more  painstak- 
ingly of  the  future.  We  should  forecast.  We  should  build 
substantially,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  a 
short-lived  mankind  does,  we  should  pay  in  advance. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  explain  the  intensity 
of  our  individualism,  the  nebulousness  and  nerveless- 
ness  of  our  publicmindedness.  We  are  selfish,  of  course. 
Altruism  is  of  slow  growth,  and  these  hindrances  to  a 
life  of  generous  citizenship  are  magnified  by  the  sense 
of  the  shortness  of  our  active  existence.  Every  ambitious 
man  knows  that  the  success  or  failure  of  his  career 
turns  upon  the  concentration  of  his  business  or  profes- 
sional exertions  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Relaxation, 
attention  diverted  from  profession  or  business  to  public 
service  in  any  form,  may  mean  personal  disaster  and 
the  ruin  of  family  fortune. 

When,  therefore,  a  man  like  Mr.  Elihu  Root  warns  us 
that  after  the  European  war  is  over  publicmindedness 
and  public  service  will  be  not  merely  exemplary  but  also 
imperative,  we  find  ourselves  asking  just  how  we  are  to 
get  them.  Addressing  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
its  president,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
last  week,  Mr.  Root  attributed  a  defective  administra- 
tion of  law  in  America,  which  we  all  deplore,  to  an  un- 
conscious habit  that  the  legal  profession  has  acquired  of 
regarding  the  administration  of  justice  as  something 
to  be  done  for  private  benefit  instead  of  primarily  as 
something  to  be  done  for  public  service.  This  habit,  in 
turn,  he  attributed  to  our  highly  developed  individual- 
ism, with  its  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  individual 
rights  and  the  correlated  conception  of  government  as 
designed  to  secure  such  rights.  Inevitably  the  lawyer, 
if  he  is  an  honorable  man,  becomes  loyally  devoted  to 
his  client's  interests,  and  little  by  little  he  loses  sight  of 
the  public  view  of  judicial  procedure. 

Beyond  question  Mr.  Root  is  right  so  far,  but  will  he 
tell  us,  or  will  any  one  tell  us  how,  in  the  stress  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  life,  we  are  to  break  away  from 
our  individualism  or  subordinate  it  to  a  sense  o(  public 
responsibility  if  our  economic  system  remains  as  in- 
dividualistic in  organization  ami  in  functioning  as  it 
is  at  present? 

The  other  day  we  called  attention  to  the  function  o( 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  in  thinking  and  building 
for  the  future,  which  democracies  are  not   interested  in. 

The  Individual  short  lived  man  is  as  little  Interested  la 

it  as  is  the  democratic  mass.   In  the  nature  o\   things  it 

is  only  a  long-lived  organism  that   can  i>e   interested 
in   it.   A   kingly   dynasty    is  such  an   organism,    t 
perfectly  an  aristocracy   is  such  an  organism   WouW  -» 
locialistic  Bociety  be  such  an  organism?  Who  is  w 
enough  to  tell  us'.1 
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Strike   Called 
Labor  Day 


N  ex  1    t  (i    President 
W  ijson     himself,     the 

tour  most  powerful 
and  prominent  individuals  in  the  Unit- 
States  todaj  are  Austin  B.  Garrel 
son,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
l  onductors;  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand 
chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers;  W.  (!.  Lee, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  and  W.  S.  Carter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Bnginemen.  They  have 
full  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  640 
labor  union  delegates  who  have  de- 
manded the  eight-hour  day,  with  the 
single  exception  that  they  may  not  sur- 
render this  fundamental  demand.  The 
four  heads  of  the  great  railroad 
brotherhoods  announced  that  the  gen- 
eral strike  would  be  ordered  for  Labor 
Day,  September  4,  unless  in  the 
meantime  the  railroad  managers  ac- 
cept the  compromise  proposals  of 
President  Wilson  or  the  President  is 
able  to  induce  Congress  to  take  the 
matter  up  and  enact  the  eight-hour 
day  into  law.  The  railroad  heads  have 
issued  a  puhlic  statement  explaining 
that  they  cannot  accept  the  President's 
proposals,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
surrender  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
and  that  they  cannot  grant  the  eight- 
hour  day  because  it  would  be  ruinously 
costly.  They  offer  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  men's  wages  on  an  eight-hour 
basis  under  the  supervision  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  to 
lay  the  findings  before  a  special  com- 
mission of  five  or  more  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  such  a  report  would  prove 
the  truth  of  their  present  contention 
of  the  costliness  of  the  eight-hour  sys- 
tem. Since  the  brotherhoods  are  un- 
willing to  accept  any  terms  which  im- 
ply the  delay  necessary  for  a  thoro 
investigation,    the   one   hope   of   indus- 


trial   peace   lies   in   action   by   Congress. 
If    in    spite   of   every    effort    to   avert 

it  the  general  railroad  strike  should 
occur,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  em- 
ployers or  the  unions  would  be  forced 
to  give  in.  A  sudden  walk-out  of  850,- 
000  or  -1(10,001)  men,  including  in  their 
number  the  most  highly  skilled  and  in- 
dispensable workmen  in  the  railroad 
business,  would  certainly  tie  up  the 
transportation  system  of  the  country 
to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The 
brotherhoods  are  splendidly  organized, 
confident  and  unconciliatory;  they  have 
apparently  not  the  least  doubt  of  suc- 
cess or  the  least  fear  of  the  future. 
Hut  the  railroad  managers  and  presi- 
dents are  confident  too;  indeed  many 
of  them  have  publicly  stated  that  if  the 
railroads  should  yield  now  the  unions, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  would  at- 
tempt a  strike  at  some  later  time  to 
extort  yet  further  concessions  and  that 
the  inevitable  fight  might  as  well  be 
fought  and  over  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  non-unionists  in  the  railroad 
trades  are  all  opposed  to  the  strike  and 
many  of  the  older  unionists,  it  is  saidr 
will  think  twice  before  forfeiting 
their  pensions  and  all  chance  of  pro- 
motion, for  the  railroads  threaten  to 
penalize  the  strikers  even  after  their 
reinstatement  by  refusing  them  service 
pensions  and  by  giving  preference  in 
promotions  to  loyal  employees. 

.....        „  ,  Having  wholly  failed 

Wdson  Puts  it  ./?         ., 

TT  to    induce    either   the 

Up  to  Congress  employers  or  the  em- 
ployees to  make  the  concessions  that 
the  other  party  insisted  upon,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  resolved  to  lay  before 
Congress  a  legislative  program  which 
would  not  only  prevent  the  threatened 
railroad  strike,  but  insure  the  nation 
against  similar  troubles  in  the  future. 
On  the  afternoon  of  August  29  the 
President   read   his   address   in   person 


before  B  joint  session  of  the  two 
houses.  He  explained  the  failure  of  all 
his  efforts  to  restore  industrial  peace 
and  suggested  as  the  one  remaining 
possibility  of  averting  the  imminent 
strike  that  Congress  should  without  de- 
lay enact  into  law  the  following  six 
recommendations : 

First,  the  immediate'  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  a  bill,  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
reorganizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and   enlarging  its  powers. 

Second,  the  enactment  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  law  for  all  railroad  operatives 
on  trains  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Third,  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  President,  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  work- 
ing of  the  eight-hour  day  system. 

Fourth,  explicit  approval  by  Con- 
gress of  any  increase  made  in  freight 
rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission which  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  law. 

Fifth,  a  provision  making  illegal  any 
railroad  strike  or  lockout  prior  to  the 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Sixth,  provision  for  the  government 
to  take  any  necessary  action  to  keep 
trains  running  that  may  be  needed  for 
military  purposes. 

These  drastic  proposals  have  natu- 
rally created  a  stir  in  Congress  and 
the  country.  Any  one  of  the  last  five  is 
radical  enough  to  be  the  paramount 
issue  in  a  presidential  election  or  to 
keep  Congress  busy  discussing  it  for 
months.  The  labor  leaders  profess  a 
willingness  to  call  off  the  strike  if  the 
eight-hour  day  is  made  law,  but  they 
oppose  most  bitterly  the  fifth  provision, 
borrowed  from  the  Canadian  law.  for- 
bidding a  strike  or  lockout  until  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  matters  of  contro- 
versy has  been  made  by  some  com- 
petent ard  impartial  authority.  But  the 
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greatest  obstacle  to  President  Wilson's 
program  is  the  opposition  of  the  ship- 
pers to  any  increase  in  freight  rates. 
The  senators  and  representatives  from 
the  Middle  West  are  particularly  hos- 
tile, for  they  represent  agricultural 
communities  which  have  every  interest 
in  keeping  railroad  rates  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. An  emergency  instalment  of  the 
President's  program  has  been  intro- 
duced by  W.  C.  Adamson,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
granting  the  eight-hour  day  and  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  of  three  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  to  investigate 
the  working  of  the  new  system.  On 
September  first  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  239  to  56. 
Most  of  the  opposition  was  from  the 
Republican  minority. 


Hughes  Stumps 
the  West 


On  August  26  Mr. 
Hughes  terminated  at 
Denver  a  western 
SDeech-making  tour  which  has  taken 
him  into  twelve  states  and  enabled  him 
to  address  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  audiences  of  voters.  The  influence 
of  his  tour  was  admittedly  very  great, 
and  it  has  certainly  been  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  campaign  thus 
far.  The  candidate  feels  that  he  has 
earned  a  respite,  and  so  he  will  spend 
several  days  in  the  Colorado  mountains 
before  he  takes  up  the  campaign  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  burden  of  most  of 
his  speeches  was  the  need  for  greater 
national  efficiency  than  the  Democratic 
administration  had  given  the  country. 
He  spoke  frequently  on  the  Democratic 
misuse  of  their  power  over  appointive 
M'fices  and  promised  to  consider  only 
merit  in  his  appointments  if  he  should 
be  elected.  In  Denver  he  delivered  one 
of  his  "America  first  and  America  effi- 
cient'" speeches,  saying  in  part: 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  sectional.  We 
must  have  policies  to  upbuild  the  South, 
bi  well  as  the  North  and  \..\-\  and  the 
West.  We  have  got  to  have  a  common  p 
perity,  <>r  we  shall  hare  do  prosperity.  We 
hare  sot  t«.  succeed  altogether,  or  we  shall 
not  succeed  ;it  all. 

I>i<]   you   erer    reflect   how    the   nations 


abroad  are  able  to  turn  the  entire  force  of 
national  energy  into  a  given  direction  tit 
will?  We  cannot  do  that  in  this  country  so 
easily.  We  have  a  complicated  system  of 
government.  We  would  not  forego  the  com- 
plications of  that  system,  for  they  mean  to 
us  local  independence  in  local  affairs  < iuit<; 
as  much  as  national  power  and  national 
strength  in  national  affairs.  But  we  must 
meet  this  foreign  competition  with  the 
maximum  efficiency  at  home.  In  that  way 
alone  can  we  survive. 

Both  parties  are  concentrating  their 
energies  to  win  a  victory  in  Maine, 
where  state  elections  will  be  held  on 
September  11.  Maine  is  known  as  a 
barometer  state,  and  the  trend  of  the 
early  fall  elections  has  usually  indi- 
cated the  result  in  November  for  the 
nation  as  well  as  for  the  state.  The 
present  Democratic  governor,  Oakley 
C.  Curtis,  is  up  for  reelection  and  a 
Senator  and  four  Representatives  will 
also  be  elected. 


The  Administration 
on  Trial 


E  x-P  resident 
Roosevelt,  speak- 
ing at  Lewiston, 
Maine,  delivered  a  speech  against  the 
Wilson  administration  in  scathing  and 
characteristic  fashion.  The  speech  was 
doubly  important  because  it  was  the 
fullest  public  statement  of  his  political 
position  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made 
since  he  declined  to  run  against  Mr. 
Hughes  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken 
?s  giving  the  keynote  of  his  fall  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
nominee.  He  subordinated  all  domestic 
questions  to  the  paramount  issue  of 
American  prestige  in  foreign  affairs, 
declaring  that  the  timidity  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  President  had  brought  in- 
delible disgrace  upon  the  country.  He 
st. id  in  part: 

America  a<  a  nation  has  been  kept  in  a 
position  of  timid  indifference  and  cold  self- 
ishness. America,  which  sprang  to  the 
succor  of  Cuba  in  1898,  has  stood  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  of 
the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania,"  of  the  con- 
tinued slaughter  of  our  own  citizens  by 
German   submarines,   and   of  the   reign  of 

anarchy,    rapine   and    murder   in    .Mexico. 

At   this  moment   Mr.  Wilson's  buglemen 

advance  as   his  greatest    claim   that    "he   lias 
kept     us    out    of    war."    This    claim     can     be 

seriously  made  only  by  individuals  who  in 


dorse  President  Wilson's  belief  that  d" 
are  nothing  and  words  everything. 

Under  President  McKinley  we  had  a  . 
with    Spain.    Under    President    Wilson    we 
are  assured  that  we  have  had  "peace"  with 

.Mexico.   These   are   the   words.   Now   for   the 

deeds.  During  the  war  with  Spain  fewer 
Americans  were  killed  by  the  Spaniards 
than  have  been  killed  by  .Mexicans  during 
the  present  "peace"  with  .Mexico.  Moreover, 

when  the  war  with  Spain  was  thru,  it  was 
thru.  But  peace  still  continues  to  rage  as 
furiously  as  ever  in  Mexico. 

The  active  participation  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  campaign  is  expected 
tc  have  a  great  influence  in  keeping 
his  fellow  Progressives  from  straying 
off  the  ranch.  The  breach  between  Pro- 
gressives and  regular  Republicans  has 
been  greatest  in  California,  where  the 
attempt  of  Governor  Hiram  Johnson 
to  secure  the  Republican  nomination  for 
senator  was  bitterly  contested  in  the 
primaries.  But  Johnson's  overwhelming 
victory,  and  the  telegram  of  warm 
congratulation  which  Mr.  Hughes  sent 
him  as  soon  as  his  success  was  known, 
have  gone  far  to  unite  the  warring 
factions,  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  fall  campaign. 

The  "brief  for  the  defense"  of  the 
Democratic  administration  against  the 
charges  brought  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
ex-President  Roosevelt  is  best  sum- 
marized in  the  speech  of  President 
Wilson  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  on 
September  2,  in  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic renomination.  We  publish  the 
more  important  portions  of  the  address 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Mexican  Affairs    has   been   selected    as 

the  meeting  place  for 
the  American  and  Mexican  representa- 
tives at  the  coming  conference  on  the 
Mexican  situation.  In  the  meantime, 
the  administration  has  determined  to 
maintain  the  present  "moral  pressure" 
upon  the  Mexican  Government  to  ap- 
proach the  conference  in  a  reasonable 
and  conciliatory  manner  by  sending 
fresh  militia  regiments  to  the  border. 
On  August  28  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
ordered  the  National  Guard  units  of 
Ohio,  Vermont  and   Kentucky,  totaling 
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to    leave    their    training 

e   on   the   bord<  r.   On 

the  other  hand,  he  directed  three  New 

Voi  ment  i,    two    regiment  b    (  ach 

i  roin  l  nun  ami  New  Jersey, 

and  one  regimi  n<  each  from  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Louisiana,  to 
border   for   tin  ir   home   Bta- 
tior.  policy   of   the   war  depaii 

menl    is    to   give    t li«-   entire    National 

mi  a  chance  at  frontier  Bervice  by 
summoning  militia  regiments  in  tram 
ing   campa    to    w  place    the   militiamen 
who  have  been  for  a  long  time  on  the 

xican  border.  The  plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  in  itself,  but  some  surprize 
has  been  expresl  at  the  action  of  the 
government  in  shifting  large  bodies  of 
troops  when  a  general  railroad  strike 
was  threatened. 

The  internal  troubles  of  Mexico  are 
not  y<  i  over.  A  band  of  some  three 
hundred  Villistas  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Satevo,  Chihuahua, 
on  August  25.  Villa  himself  was  not 
with  the  raiders,  but  letters  from 
Villa  of  a  recent  date  were  cap- 
tured in  a  skirmish  near  Torreon.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Villa  is  still  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  Mexi- 
can situation.  The  Carranza  govern- 
ment is  continuing-  with'  its  rather  dras- 
tic legislative  program.  Carranza  has 
revived  the  severe  church  law  of  1859, 
which  was  the  work  of  the  radical 
President  Juarez,  nationalizing  all 
church  property  and  putting-  it  under 
the  control  of  the  civil  authorities.  As 
is  the  case  in  France,  the  clergy  will 
be  permitted  to  use  the  buildings  for 
all  purposes  of  worship,  but  only  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  government. 
It  is  Carranza's  anti-clerical  policy 
which  has  called  down  such  vigorous 
denunciations  upon  the   Mexican   Con- 
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THE   RUMANIAN   INVASION   OF   HUNGARY 

Immediately    upon    the    declaration    of    war    the    Rumanians    seized    several    of    the    passes    in     the 

Transylvania!)    Alps,    then    advancing    into    Hungary    they   occupied   the   city   of    Kronstadt.    On    the 

other  side  they  have  crost  the  Danube  into  Bulgaria  and  taken   Ruschuk 


stitutionalists  and  their  American  sup- 
porters, including  even  President  Wil- 
son, during  the  meetings  of  the  recent 
Roman  Catholic  congress. 

President  Wilson  has  abandoned,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  present  session  of 
Congress  is  concerned,  the  much  talked 
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of  Pan-American  treaty  plan  which  he 
urged  before  the  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress  last  January.  Its  aim  was 
to  make  impossible  future  wars  among 
American  republics  by  a  mutual  prom- 
ise to  submit  all  difficulties  to  arbitra- 
tion, to  prevent  the  organization  of 
revolutionary  conspiracies  in  any  na- 
tion against  any  other,  and  to  guaran- 
tee each  other's  sovereignty  and  in- 
tegrity from  foreign  invasion.  This 
plan  met  with  opposition  from  some  of 
the  Latin-American  republics,  but  not 
enough  to  account  for  its  sudden  aban- 
donment by  the  President.  Probably 
the  difficulties  of  the  Mexican  situation 
and  the  urgency  of  domestic  problems 
have  convinced  President  Wilson  that 
the  present  was  no  time  to  urge  his 
t  reject. 

.  t    In    the    note    conveying    the 
Rumania  s  declaration  of  war'  to   Aus- 
Keasons     tria-Hungary  on  August  2», 
the  Rumanian  Government  bases  its  ac 
tion  chiefly  upon  the  example  of   Italy. 
The  Triple  Alliance  o(  Germany,   Aus 
tria-Hungary  and  Italy,  which  Rumania 
joined  in  I883j  had,  says  the  note,  "only 
;;  conservative  and  defensive  character." 
Since   A.UStria-Hungary  entered  upon  a 
Balkan  war  without   previous  notifies 
tion   to   her  allies.    Rumania,    tike   Italy. 
irded    herself   as    released    from    ;in\ 
obligation    to    Austria  Hungary,    When 
Italy  declared  war  oi\    Vustria   lluus.' 
in  the  spring  of  1915  the    Trip  ,     \       .nee 

was  dissolved    Rumania,  however,  has 
■nil    Rumanian  WEDGE  remained  neutral  up  to  the  present  In 

ii ..i,.- Rumania    mi"   ii>.     wai    h  n    •■!    tha   aapael    oJ   the    Balkan  rha     Ihe    hope    of    securltl  tnd    the 

Rumanian    and    what    i     i    thi     Ru    I  an  In    Rumania    can    now     ittack    rlungarj  to    tha     maintenance  of   iieii\    obligation*     but 

iii,  Serbia  i"  tha  weal    and   I  outh     \i    th<     iame  time  the    Ulled   I 

ii   attack    Bulgaria  and   Serbia   to   tha   north  continues    the    no 
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The  neutrality  which  Rumania  imposed 
upon  herself  in  consequence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  made  independently  of  her  will, 

and  contrary  to  her  interests,  had  been 
adopted  as  the  results  of  the  assurances 
that  Austria-Hungary,  iu  declaring  war 
against  Serbia,  was  not  inspired  by  a  spirit 
of  conquest  or  of  territorial  gains.  These 
assurances  have   not   been   realized. 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  a  situation 
de  facto  threatening  great  territorial  trans- 
formations and  political  changes  of  a  na- 
ture constituting  a  grave  menace  to  the 
future  of  Rumania.  The  work  of  peace 
which  Rumania  attempted  to  accomplish. 
in  a  spirit  of  faithfulness  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  thus  was  rendered  barren  by  the 
very  powers  called  npon  to  defend  it. 

The  note  then  refers  to  the  discontent 
cf  the  Rumanians  who  live  under  the 
rule  of  Austria-Hungary  and  concludes: 

For  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  Ru- 
manians of  Austria-Hungary  not  only 
never  saw  a  reform  introduced,  but,  in- 
stead, were  treated  as  an  inferior  race  and 
condemned  to  suffer  the  oppression  of  a 
foreign  element  which  constitutes  only  a 
minority  amid  the  diverse  nationalities 
constituting   the   Austro-Hungarian   States. 

All  the  injustices  our  brothers  thus  were 
m;.de  to  suffer  maintained  between  our 
country  and  the  monarchy  a  continual  state 
of  animosity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Austria-Hungary  made  no  effort  to  ame- 
liorate these  conditions.  After  two  years 
of  the  war  Austria-Hungary  showed  her- 
self as  prompt  to  sacrifice  her  peoples  as 
powerless  to  defend  them.  The  war  in  which 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  is  partaking 
raises  the  gravest  problems  affecting  the 
national  development  and  very  existence  of 
the  states. 

Rumania,  from  a  desire  to  hasten  the 
end  of  the  conflict  and  to  safeguard  her 
racial  interests,  sees  herself  forced  to  enter 
into  line  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  able 
to  assure  her  realization  of  her  national 
unity.  For  these  reasons  Rumania  consid- 
herself,  from  this  moment,  in  a  state 
<>f  war  with  Austria-Hungary. 

D  T        j        T  h  e     Rumanians, 

Rumanians  Invade      .  , 

having     once     de- 
Hungary  dded  tQ  enter  ^ 

war,  lost  no  time  in  beginning.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  official  dispatches 
from  Bucharest,  the  Rumanian  troops 
the  Hungarian  frontier  at  .several 
points  during  the  night  of  August  27, 
altho  Rumania  did  riot,  declare  war 
until  the  29th.  Three  considerable 
near  the  border  fell  into  their 
hands  immediately.  The  army  that  en- 

ed  thru  the  Tomda  or  Predeal  P 

'-ok      Kron-tadt,     the     chief     city     of 

Transylvania.    Another  army,   entering 

the    Vulcan    Pass,   occupied    Pel 

ny,    another    industrial    center     ]  :>,d 

rr.i;'  of  Kror,  -t.adt,.   Further  v.  ■ 

I  on    Gates   of   the 
Danube,   the   Rumanian     captured  the 
I I    ova. 

On   the   outhern   bolder  the  Ru 

mania  it,  appeal      tool    I ime  l»y 

and    captured    the    I'ul- 

lk   before  war   V 

aria    and     i 
and  important 
bank     of  the  Danube  and 
■     -  o  eted    by    the    Ru 

'    in    I  0  1  •''.,  but    bad 

by    the    'I  i  ea1  y    of 

/'■  of  Jllinoi    , 
I  ppO 

»00,000,  altho  It  ha    no  large  ril 

spital,    .viib    340,000 


ago  Rumania  put  into  the  field  against 
Bulgaria  about  400,000  troops,  and 
since  they  had  no  fighting  to  do  then, 
presumably  the  same  number  are  now 
available.  If  necessary,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  raise  700,000  or  more.  Their 
fighting  ability  is  unknown,  for  the 
Rumanians  have  not  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  warfare  since  1877,  when 
they  took  the  part  of  the  Russians 
against  the  Turks  and  showed  good 
mettle  at  Plevna.  Now  they  may  again 
encounter  their  ancient  enemy,  for  it 
was  reported  some  weeks  ago  that 
Turks  had  been  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople into  Hungary,  a  report 
hard  to  understand  at  the  time,  for 
there  was  then  no  apparent  danger 
threatening  Hungary.  The  Rumanian 
troops  are  German  trained  and  armed 
with  Krupp  guns.  During  the  two  years 
of  the  war  Rumania  has  been  selling 
her  grain  to  Germany  and  getting  in 
exchange  arms  and  ammunition  which 
she  is  now  about  to  use  against  their 
makers. 

In  breaking  over  the 
Transylvania  mountain  wall  of  Hun- 
gary the  Rumanians 
have  come  into  a  region  whose  popula- 
tion reflects  its  strange  history.  Kron- 
stadt and  Hermannstadt,  the  cities  they 
are  after,  are 
obviously  not 
Rumanian 
names  nor 
Magyar  either. 
The  old  name 
of  this  country, 
the  Sieben- 
biirgen,  gives  a 
clew  to  what 
was  a  Saxon 
colony  set  down 
in  the  midst  of 
Magyars  and 
later  overflowed 
with  Ruma- 
nians. How  the 
Saxons  got 
there  in  the 
first  place  we 
cannot  stop  to 
explain,  and  if 
we  did  prob- 
ably the  reader 
w  o  u  1  d    prefer 

the    explanation 

that  he  learned 

in  his  youth 
from  Brown  - 
i  n  g  '  s  "Pi  e  d 
Piper  of  llamc- 

lm."    It    is    sufli- 

ci<  nt      for     our 

■  nt        p  ii  r 

to       I 

thai     the    Land 
of     the     8 
(   ins,       other 
w  i  I  i      I 

.a  ma,    now    con 

ta In    about  two 

and    a    half    rn  1 1 
Hon     population, 
of    whom   only  a 

quartei      of      a 

million       arc      of 


Saxon  blood.  Those  of  the  Hungarian 
or  Magyar  race  number  about  800, 000, 
while  the  Rumanians  have  risen  to 
a  million  and  a  half.  Various  other 
estimates  are  obtainable  but  none  is 
reliable,  for  the  census  figures  are 
notoriously  manipulated  for  political 
purposes,  especially  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  Rumanians,  being  good  breed- 
ers, are  getting  far  ahead  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  aristocratic  Saxons 
and  Magyars  with  their  limited  fami- 
lies. So  Transylvania  was  being  gradu- 
ally conquered  by  Rumanians  long  be- 
fore the  Rumanians  came  over  the  Alps 
to  take  possession  by  force  of  arms. 
Whether  they  will  be  welcomed  by  their 
race  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Rumanian  members  of  the  Austrian 
•parliament  at  least  have  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  denounced  Rumania's  entrance  into 
the  war  as  a  national  disaster. 

The  racial  and  class  divisions  of 
Transylvania  are  accentuated  by  re- 
ligious differences.  The  Magyars  are 
Roman  Catholics  or  Unitarians,  the 
Saxons  Protestants  and  the  Rumanians 
Greek  Catholic.  The  Magyar  minority, 
realizing  that  it  was  losing  in  the  game, 
has  resorted  to  desperate  expedients  to 
suppress   the   Rumanian   language   and 
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religion.  The  election  district!  have  been 
unscrupulous!]  mandered  so  as  to 

keep  down  the  Rumanian  representation 
in  parliament.  The  Rumanian  press  lias 
been  restricted  and  their  churches  and 
i  hools  interfered  w  ith. 

The  most  Important  city  of  Transyl- 
van  Kronstadt,   tho   perhaps  now 

that  it  has  been  taken  by  the  Rumanians 
we  should  call  it  Braaov.  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty-live  to  forty  thousand, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  three 
races.  The  next  city  in  size  is  Hermann- 
stadt,  which  thf  Hungarians  call  Nagy- 
Bzeben  and  the  Rumanians  Sibiu.  This 
has  26,000,  two-thirds  of  thorn  Saxon. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  12th  Army 
Corps  of  tho  Austro-Hungarian  army 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  surrendered  so 
readily,  altho  it  appears  to  bo  the  policy 
of  the  Teutonic  General  Staff  to  retire 
from  the  frontier  as  the  Rumanians  ad- 
vance and  establish  a  line  of  defense 
somewhere  in  tho  interior  of  Hungary. 


Greece  in 
Turmoil 


The  advance  of  the  Bul- 
gars  into  Macedonia  and 
especially  their  occupation 
of  the  port  of  Kavala  has  roused  such 
resentment  against  the  policy  of  King 
Constantine  as  to  endanger  his  crown. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  King  has 
been  again  attacked  by  the  same 
malady  which  disabled  him  last  year 
when  the  Allies  became  too  pressing, 
and  he  has  had  to  submit  to  another 
operation  on  his  ribs.  This  has  prevent- 
ed him  from  giving  the  audiences  that 
the  French  Minister  at  Athens  asked 
to  submit  the  Allies'  demands. 

Riotous  demonstrations  against  the 
King  and  in  favor  of  Venizelos  are  re- 
ported, and  the  insurgents  have  seized 
control  of  some  towns.  In  Athens 
50.000  Greeks  are  said  to  have  assem- 


HK  ENLISTEDI 
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labelled    "Imperialism."    From    De    Notenkraker 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  28     Bindenburg  replaces  Falk- 
enhayn  in  command  of  all  the  Ger 
man    forces.    Bulgars    take    Drama, 
Macedonia. 

August  29  Rumanians  take  Orsova, 
near  Iron  Gates.  Bernhardt  ap- 
pointed tn  command  in  Kovel  sec- 
tion. 

August  SO — Rumanians  take  Kron- 
stadt, Hungary,  and  Ruscb.uk,  Bul- 
garia. 

August  . 11—  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  de- 
clare war  against  Rumania.  Serbs 
repulse  Bulgars  in  Macedonia. 

September  1 — Rumanians  take  Petro- 
zseny,  Hungary.  Russia  reports  cap- 
ture of  15,N0O  men  in  Galicia. 

September  .1  —  Anglo-French  fleet 
threatens  Athens.  Turkish  victory 
over  Russians  in  Caucasus  reported; 
.">(M)0   prisoners   taken. 


bled  in  front  of  the  residence  of 
Venizelos,  who  addrest  them  in  favor 
of  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side 


Of  the  Allies.  When  Venizelos  was 
Premier  last  year  he  arranged  with  the 
Allies  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
against  Constantinople.  In  compensa- 
tion for  such  aid  Great  Britain  offered 
to  cede  the  island  of  Cyprus  ami 
Greece  was  also  promised  territory  in 
Asia  Minor  when  Turkey  should  be 
divided  up  hy  the  Allies.  But  the  King 
repudiated  this  arrangement  and  dis- 
missed Venizelos  on  the  ground  that 
tho  plan  involved  the  cession  of  Man 
(Ionian  territory,  probably  Kavala,  to 
Bulgaria  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
taking  the   side  of  the   Central   Powers. 

When  the  failure  of  the  Gallipoli 
campaign  became  apparent  it  seemed 
to  the  Greeks  that  the  King  had  acted 
wisely  in  keeping  Greece  out  of  the 
war,  but  now  it  looks  different.  The 
Bulgars  have  got  Kavala  for  them- 
selves, with  the  connivance  of  the 
King.  The  Allies  hold  Salonica,  and 
having  forced  the  King  to  dismiss  the 
army,  they  have  Greece  altogether  at 
their  mercy  and  are  not  disposed  to 
cede  Cyprus  or  any  other  territory.  In 
fact,  nothing  would  suit  the  Allies  bet- 
ter than  a  revolution  that  should  de- 
throne the  King  and  his  Hohenzollern 
Queen,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
his  resignation  is  rumored.  An  Anglo- 
French  fleet  of  23  warships  and  seven 
transports  has  appeared  off  Piraeus, 
the  port  of  Athens. 

Meantime  the  Bulgars  continue  to 
gain  ground  on  the  east  of  Salonica. 
altho  on  the  west  they  have  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  Serbs  with  heavy  losses. 
The  forts  of  Drama  fell  into  their 
hands  after  some  resistance  by  the 
small  Greek  garrison.  Seres  is  sur- 
rounded and  all  the  region  east  of  the 
Struma  River  is  now  under  Bulgarian 
control. 


I    tl.<     I     M 

THE    RUM  VI  IAN    PREMIER 
T.  c    Bratiano  assumed  the  responsibiliti    for  the 
declaration   of    war   by    Rumania.    The    Bratiano 
or    I  inu    family    have    pis  ped    an    Impoi 

I, .ii   Bratiano 
rulei   "i    Rumania  foi   si i    Port]    •> sars  and 

i        i lei leu 


KING    FERDIN  VND   OF    RUMAN1  \ 

\    wartime    kins,    He   succeeded    K i   on 

i  Ictober  11,  1914,  Tho  hi    uncle,  K I  n  m  ■  - 

a    Hoheri  ollern,    and    hi     Mini    and    wife    w 

imi  ii    t  lerman    prl Kin       I    ■  dinand    i<  1 1 

iilentill'  .i  i II  with  Rumanian  national  aspti  i 

iions  ami  went  in  the  fTonl   prompt!) 


til  i     MAN    w  HO    BROUGH  i     Rl  \i  \\i  v    in 
r  ii,,'    lon<  i<  u   has  Ions  been  kn  iwr 
in.'     tat         in  ol    Rum  tnls     1 1 
i  ondon    dui  m^    i hi 
tried    in    put    an    end    to   the    Balkan    w  i 

,  H    i    -i 
nf    Hi.-   cause   ol    the     VHkw    i i    the   !•.  . 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  DEMOCRATS 

SALIENT  POINTS  IN  PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE 


{DO    not   doubt    that    the    people   of 
the    United     States    will    wish    the 
Democratic    party    to    continue    in 
control  of  the  government. 

Alike  in  the  domestic  Held  and  in 
the  wide  field  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  American  business  and  life  and 
industry  have  been  set  free  to  move  as 
they  never  moved  before. 

The  tariff  has  been  revised,  not  on. 
the  principle  of  repelling  foreign  trade, 
but  upon  the  principle  of  encouraging 
it,  and    a   tariff   board    has 

been  created  whose  function  it 
will  be  to  keep  the  relations  of 
American  with  foreign  bus- 
iness and  industry  under 
constant  observation.  for 
the  guidance  alike  of  our 
business  men  and  of  our 
Congress.  American  ener- 
gies are  now  directed  to- 
ward the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  laws  against  trust- 
have  been  clarified  by  def- 
inition, with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing it  plain  that  they  were 
not  directed  against  big 
business,  but  only  against 
unfair  business  and  the  pre- 
tense of  competition  where 
there  was  none,  and  a  trade 
commission  has  been  cre- 
ated with  powers  of  guid- 
ance and  accommodation 
which  have  relieved  busi- 
men  of  unfounded 
fears  and  set  them  upon 
the  road  of  hopeful  and 
confident  enterprise. 

By  the  federal  reserve  act 
the    supply    of    currency    at 

the    disposal    of    active    busi- 

hac      been      rendered 

elastic.       .      .      . 

Effective      measures      have      """"""" 

been    taken    for    the    reeves 

tion     of     an     American    mer- 
chant     marine      and      the      revival      of 

the  American  carrying  trade. 
For    the    farmers   of   the   country    we 
virtually      created      commercial 
credit   by   means  of  the    federal    it-^fi\i- 
act    and    the    rural    credits   act.  .      . 

By  an  intelligent  warehouse  art 
we       have       assisted       to       make       the 

standard  crop-  available  as  never 
before  both  for  systematic  mar- 
keting       and        as        a        SeCUritj         for 

from    the   bank-.     .     .     .     The 
workingmen    of    America     have    been 

given    a    veritable   emancipation    by    the 

legal   recognition  of  a   man'-  labor  as 

pari    of    hi-    life    arid    not    a    mere    mar 

ketaUe     commodity,      by      exempting 

labor    organization-    from    pi I 

the  court-    which   treated    their  mem 
like  fractional  parts  of  mob*  and 
not   like  .  id  and   responsible  in 

b)     releasing    our      eamen 

.  itude   by    making 

adequate    provision    for    compensation 

for   , ,-  !   accidi  i  ;.i  01  [ding 

bie  machinery   for    mediation   and 

conciliation   in   industrial   disputes  and 
rig   the    federal   department    of 
labor    at   the  disposal   of    the   working- 
man  . i eh  of  v. oil  . 

We    ha  ted    the    emancipation 

of  the  rhildi  en   of   the  <  mini 

im     hurtful    labor.     We 
national 

/i   the  building  of  highroad 

•   feeling  aftei 
i    cental        We    have    nought    to 
'  pqul 

in'  im\P.    I  i  •■  We 

rl«|    for    nal i'  rial   defen  <     upon    a 

pi  opo  i  r| 

of    an    entire 

o    the 


tariff  lobby  from  cover  and  obliged  it 
to  substitute  solid  argument  for  pri- 
vate influence. 

This  extraordinary  recital  must 
sound  like  a  platform,  a  list  of  san- 
guine promises,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  a 
record  of  promises  made  four  years 
ago  and  now  actually  redeemed  in  con- 
structive legislation.     .     .      . 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

The  rights  of  our  own  citizens  be- 
came involved  :  that  was  inevitable. 
Where  they  did  this  was  our  guiding 
principle — that  property  rights  can  be 
vindicated  by  claims  for  damages  when 


l'<lul   1  lnim;>xoit 

THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

the  war  is  over,  and  no  modern  nation 
can  decline  to  arbitrate  such  claims, 
but  the  fundamental  rights  of  human- 
ity cannot  be.  The  loss  of  life  is  irrep- 
arable.   Neither   can    direct    violations 

of  a  nation's  sovereignty  await  vin- 
di<  ation    in    suits    for   damages. 

The  passions  and  intrigues  of  cer- 
tain active  groups  and  combinations 
of  men  among  us  who  were  born  under 
foreign  Mags  injected  the  poison  of 
disloyalty    into    our    own    most    critical 

affairs,  laid  violent  hands  upon  many 
of  our  industries  and  subjected  us  to 

the     -hame     of    divisions    of     sentiment 

and    purpose    in    which    America    was 

Condemned     and     forgotten.     It     is    part 

of  the  business  oi   this  year  of  reckon 
ing    and    settlement    to    -peak    plainly 
and  act   h  |th  unmistakable  purpose  in 

rebuke  ol  these  things,  in  order  that 
they   ma\    be  forever   hereafter   impos 

Ibfe.     I      no    I  he    candidate    of    a     parl.\  , 
but      I     am     above     all      Hun;.'       el    6     an 

American   citizen.    I    neither   seek    the 

favor    nor    fear    the    dlsplea    lire    of    t  hat 
ill    alien    element     among    US    which 
put-   loyalty  to  any   foreign   power  be 
fore  loyalty  to  the  i  Hue, i  state      •  .  . 

Ill     I  III.    MI.MI    \  \S    SI  I  I      I  1 1 : 1  l:  I  ■! 

The  Mexican  people  are  entitled  to 
attempt  their  liberty  .  .  .  ami  •■ 
long  as  I  have  unj  thing  to  do  v.  ii  h 
the  action  of  our  great   government    I 

all     do    everything     in     in,      power     Pi 

pi  event  any  one    i  nnding  i  n  t  heir  v 

The  un  peal  able  1 1  uertu  !»• 
trai  ed  t  be  rei  3  1  omi  adi  he  erved, 
traitorously  overthrew  the  government 

of      •  Inch    he    v.  a       a    I  ru    ted     part,     im 

pudently    -pole    for    11,.       .  ,       forces 


that    had   driven    his   people   to   the    re 
hellion   with    which    he   had    pretended 
to    sympathize.    The    men    who    over- 
came him  and  drove  him  out  represent 
at   least   the    fierce    passion    of    recon 
StrUCtion  which   lies  at  the   very   heart 
of  liberty,  and  so  long  as  they  repre 
sent,     however-     imperfectly,     such     a 
struggle  for  deliverance  I  am  ready  to 
serve  their  ends  when    1   can. 
Mistakes  I  have  no  doubt  made  in  this 
perplexing    business,    but    not   in    pur- 
pose or  object.     .     .     . 

WORLD    PEACE 

There  must  be  a  just  and  settled 
peace,  and  we  here  in  Amer- 
ica must  contribute  the  full 
force  of  our  enthusiasm  and 
of  our  authority  as  a  nation 
to  the  organization  of  that 
peace  upon  world-wide  foun- 
dations that  .annot  easily  be 
shaken.  No  nation  should  be 
forced  to  take  sides  in  any 
quarrel  in  which  its  own 
honor  and  integrity  and  the 
fortunes  of  its  own  people 
are  not  involved,  but  no  na- 
tion can  any  longer  remain 
neutral  as  against  any  wil- 
ful disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  nations  of  the  world 
must  unite  in  joint  guaran- 
tees that  whatever  is  done 
to  disturb  the  whole  world's 
life  must  first  be  tested  in 
the  court  of  the  whole 
world's  opinion  before  it  is 
iittempted. 

Besides  contributing  our 
ungrudging  moral  and  prac- 
tical support  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  thruout 
the  world,  we  must  actively 
and  intelligently  prepare 
ourselves  to  do  our  full  serv- 
ice in  the  trade  and  indus- 
try which  are  to  sustain  and 

develop    the   life   of   the   nations  in    the 

days   to  come. 

We    have   already    been    provident    in 

this  great  matter  and  supplied  our- 
selves with  the  instrumentalities  of 
prompt  adjustment.  .  .  .  It  will  only 
remain    for    the    masters    of    enterprise 

a ng  us  to  act   in  energetic  concert 

ami  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  insist   upon  the  maintenance 

thruout  the  world  of  those  conditions 
of    fairness  and   of  even-handed   justice 

in  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  na 
tions    with   < ; ther    upon    which. 

after  all,  in  t  he  last  analysis,  the  peace 
and     ordered     life     of     the     world     must 

ultimately  depend. 

no   LITTLE   AMERICANISM 

We     believe     that     {he    day     of     little 

Americanism,    with    its    narrow    hori 
zniis.    when,  methods    of   "protection" 

and  industrial  nursing  were  the  chief 
study  id'  our  provincial  statesmen,  are 
gone  and  that  a  day  of  enterprise  has 
at    last    dawned    for    the    United    Stales. 

whose  Held  is  the  wide  world. 

We  hope  to  see  Hie  slillllllus  of  that 
new  day  draw  all  America,  I  he  rcpuh 
lies  of  both  continents,  on  to  -a  new 
life    and    energj     and     initiative    in     the 

great   affairs  of  peace.  We  are  Ameri 

cans  for  big  America,  and  rejoice  to 
loot,      forward     to     the     days     in     which 

America     ball  si  rive  to  •  1  i  1    1  he  w  oriel 

without    irritating    it    or    drawing    it    on 

to  new  antagonisms,    .    .    .    and  when 

all  mankind  shall  look  upon  our  great 
people     with     a      new      Sentiment      of     ail 

miration,  friendlj  rivalry  ami  real 
affect  Ion  a     til a   people     .     .     .     to 

whom    hum. 1  n  it  \     i      ilea  rei     I  ban    [II  "hi 

01     'iii  h   power, 
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besl  part 
my  education 
and  by  far  the 
pleasantest  -I  got 
From  daily  asso- 
ciation with  Dr. 
Waul  for  twelve 
years.    It    began, 

however,  lone;  be- 
fore 1  knew  him, 
for  1  was  brought  up  on  The  Independ- 
ent, and  so  imbibed  his  ideas  from  in- 
fancy. But  the  first  piece  of  personal 
instruction  I  ever  had  from  him  was  the 
rejection  of  a  bit  of  verse,  an  attempt- 
ed translation  of  Sully-Prudhomme's 
"Star."  In  returning  this  Dr.  Ward 
wrote  that  I  "danced  about  first  on  one 
toot,  then  on  t'other,  like  a  French 
dancing  master."  I  should  have  taken 
this  as  a  compliment,  since  I  supposed 
French  dancing  masters  were  the  most 
skilful  in  the  world,  if  the  manuscript 
had  not  been  enclosed. 

Dr.  Ward  disliked  to  use  printed  re- 
jection slips  as  much  as  a  contributor 
dislikes  to  receive  them.  He  usually 
penned  a  letter  of  kindly  criticism.  If 
the  amateur  author  brought  in  his  work 
in  person — as  he  too  often  does — Dr. 
Ward  would  sometimes  stop  in 
the  midst  of  an  editorial  to  go 
over  the  manuscript  in  detail. 
I  have  known  him  to  spend  an 
hour  or  more  fixing  up  the 
meter  of  a  piece  of  verse  that 
he  knew  could  never  be  made 
usable. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing 
did  not  pay — him.  But  many  a 
writer  who  is  now  getting  top- 
notch  prices  for  his  or  her 
contributions  owes  the  success 
to  Dr.  Ward's  encouragement 
and  advice.  I  have  heard  him 
tell  of  the  commotion  caused 
in  the  office  by  the  arrival  of 
Lanier's  "Ballad  of  Trees  and 
the  Master."  All  the  editorial 
force  gathered  around  to  hear 
the  poem  as  it  was  read  and 
reread  and  finally  the  printers 
came  in  from  the  composing 
room,  sticks  in  hand,  to  listen 
to  it.  In  the  evening  Dr. 
Ward  recited  it  to  the  home 
circle  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
afterward  said  that  no  other 
short  poem  had  so  touched 
him  on  first  reading  except 
"Crossing  the  Bar." 

For  Kipling's  poetry  Dr. 
Ward  had  a  great  admiration 
and  I  have  .heard  him  recite 
with  deep  emotion  the  tribute 
to  Wolcott  Balestier,  which,  it 
'  '  ms  to  me,  might  well  serve 
Ids  own   epitaph  : 

Scarce   bad  he   need   t"  cast    his 
pride  or  Blough  1 1 1 * •  droit  "t 

•  '.'Mill 

1  "en  us  he  trod  t li.it  daj   t"  < lod, 

"  unlKril  lie  from  Ids  birth. 


In    simpleness    and    gentleness, 
and  dean  mirth. 


and     liiiiini 


thru 


Beyond  the  loom  of  the  last  lone  star 

open  darkness  hurled 
Further  than  rebel  cornel  dared,  or  hiving 

star   swarm    swirled 
Sits    he    with    such    as    praise    our    God    for 

that  they  served  his  world. 

But  more  than  all  others,  Dr.  Ward 
loved  Milton.  He  knew  by  heart  much 
of  his  poetry  and  of  his  still  more  neg- 
lected prose,  and  used  to  quote  it  in 
his  editorials  as  often  as  the  rest  of  us 
would  let  him.  If  Dr.  Ward  had  been 
teacher  in  a  school  of  journalism  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  kept  the  students 
on  Milton's  prose  works  as  a  steady  diet. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Ward  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  wanted  to  write 
three  more  books  before  he  died.  One 
was  to  be  on  Assyriology,  one  was  to 
give  expression  to  his  matured  religious 
opinions,  and  the  third  was  to  be  a 
study  of  the  technic  of  English  verse. 
Two  of  these  three  wishes  came  to 
pass;  the  first  in  his  "Seal  Cylinders  of 
Western  Asia,"  a  quarto  volume  with 
1500  drawings  published  by  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  and  the  second  in  his 
"What  I  Believe  and  Why,"  published 
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in  The  Independent  a  year  ago  and  in 
book  form  by  Srribner's,  but  the  third, 
the  volume  on  prosody,  he  did  not  live 
to  finish. 

But  few  men  have  come  so  near  ac- 
complishing their  life  task.  His  eighty 
years  were  full  and  running  over  with 
work.  He  wasted  no  time.  He  put  in 
more  hours  in  the  editorial  office  than 
any  of  us  younger  fellows,  for  he  got 
down  earlier,  altho  he  lived  in  Newark, 
and  he  never  stopped  for  lunch.  And 
between  daybreak  and  the  time  for  tak- 
ing the  train  to  New  York  City,  he  had 
done  what  most  men  would  call  a  hard 
day's  work,  poring  over  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions and  digging  in  the  garden. 
We  had  no  need  for  a  nature  calendar 
in  the  office,  for  he  always  brought  a  bit 
of  the  outdoors  with  him,  flowers  t<> 
drop  on  the  desk  of  the  typewriter  girl, 
or  Seckel  pears  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the 
office  boy.  He  often  came  in  wearing  a 
pansy,  not  in  his  buttonhole  but  in  his 
mouth.  The  portrait  on  our  cover  would 
look  more  natural  to  me  if  there  had 
been  a  pansy  stem  between  his  lips. 

No  eight-hour  law  for  him  and  no 
labor-saving  devices,  except  his  devices 
for  saving  the  labor  of  others.  His  desk 
was  never  clear,  but  his  mind 
always  was.  He  violated  all 
the  laws  of  efficiency,  yet  he 
could  turn  out  more  copy  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  in  a 
shorter  time  than  more  sys- 
tematic men.  He  disregarded 
all  warnings  to  slow  down,  yet 
somehow  he  managed  to  get 
in  over  sixty  years  of  incessant 
activity.  Once  I  remember  he 
came  into  my  office  holding  out 
a  double  handful  of  pins.  He 
always  saved  the  pins  used  ir 
the  printing  office  to  fasten  the 
copy  to  the  galley  proof,  re- 
gardless of  the  relative  value 
of  time  and  pins.  "See  here. 
Slosson,"  he  said,  "see  here. 
Every  one  of  these  pins  repre- 
sents eighteen  inches  of  proof 
and  the  doctors  told  me  twenty 
five  years  ago  that  if  I  read 
another  galley  of  proof  1  won'  I 
ruin  my  eyesight."  And  he 
went  off  chuckling  like  a  small 
boy  who  has  eaten  green  apples 
and  didn't  get  the  threatened 
stomach  ache. 

The  door  o(  Dr.  Ward's  office 
was    open    to    all    comers.    And 
all  comers  came    College  presi 
dents  and  beggars,  bishops  and 
heretics,    authors    and    bo; 
l   see  ni\    pans  o(  categories 

are      not      mutually      I  \clusi\  c, 

but     never    mind.    One    mo 

ment    be   would   h.»  arguing    W 
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translation  of  ■   Hebrev 
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laws.  He  picked  his  protegees  from  all 
races  and  countries.  In  a  letter  from 
Babylon  to  The  Independent  in  1885, 
"A  Day  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,"  he 
refers  to  "our  sharp,  honest  and  faith- 
ful young  servant  and  interpreter, 
Daniel,  whose  facility  with  languages 
(he  talks  Arabic,  Turkish,  Kurdish, 
Armenian  and  English,  and  has  a 
smattering  of  as  many  more  lan- 
guages) is  our  shame  and  despair." 
His  encouraging  words  to  this  young 
Armenian,  Daniel  Noorian,  brought 
him  to  this  country  and  now  he  has 
one  of  the  finest  oriental  shops  on 
Fifth  avenue. 

Dr.  Ward  was  alive  at  more  points 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
spoken  of  his  delight  at  a  find  in  poetry, 
but  I  have  seen  him  equally  enthusiastic 
over  the  discovery  of  helium  and  of  the 
code  of  Hammurabi.  Botany  and  astron- 
omy were  his  special  hobbies.  Church 
federation  and  simplified  spelling  were 
his  pets  of  reforms.  Intolerance  and 
pretentiousness  were  his  chief  detesta- 
tions. His  pen  was  sharpened  to  a  dag- 
ger's point  whenever  he  discussed  a  case 
of  race  prejudice  or  the  spread  of  aca- 
demic ritualism.  Most  of  the  reforms 
for  which  he  labored  and  suffered 
obloquy  in  his  younger  days,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  rights  of  women, 
the  liberalizing  of  theology  and  the  de- 
cline of  sectarianism,  were  in  large 
measure  won  before  he  died.  But  his 
face  was  always  set  toward  the  future 
and  he  was  as  much  ahead  of  his  time 
to  the  last  as  he  was  when  he  went  out 
as  a  young  man  to  make  Kansas  a  free 
state.  I  often  asked  him  to  write  up  his 
memoirs  because  he  had  known  so  many 
interesting  people  and  he  had  been  on 
the  inside  of  so  many  important  move- 
ments. But  he  always  refused,  for  he 
wa-     concerned     with     the     people    and 


problems  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
not  those  of  the  past.  He  had  a  great 
dislike  of  obituaries.  That  is  why  I 
have  not  written  one  of  him. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson 

Literary  Editor  of   The  Independent 


ONE  could  not  know  William  Hayes 
Ward  long  without  discovering 
that  his  deepest  interest  was  re- 
ligion and  that  his  approach  to  religion 
was  primarily  along  the  pathways  of 
thought.  He  could  not  have  been  a  re- 
ligious man  unless  he  had  been  con- 
vinced that  religion  was  rational.  His 
faith  in  Christianity  was  the  deepest 
thing  in  him  just  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Christian  explanation 
of  life  was  the  most  reasonable  ex- 
planation. All  this  is  made  plain  in 
"What  I  Believe  and  Why." 

When  I  entered  The  Independent  of- 
fice, Edward  Eggleston  was  the  "Su- 
perintending Editor"  and  Ward  was 
the  "Office  Editor."  My  title  was  "Re- 
ligious Editor."  I  was  expected  to 
write  up  the  important  news,  to  dis- 
cuss editorially  religious  events  and 
problems,  and  to  review  the  religious 
books.  After  a  few  months  Eggleston 
withdrew  from  the  staff  and  Ward  be- 
came "Superintending  Editor." 

Here  began,  for  me,  the  most  in- 
timate intellectual  companionship  that 
I  have  ever  known.  In  all  my  work 
Ward  was  equally  interested:  and 
while  he  never  undertook  to  dictate  my 
policy.  I  came  to  value  his  insight  and 
judgment,  and  all  the  great  happen- 
ings in  the  realm  of  religious  thought 
were  freely  thrashed  out  in  our  dis- 
cussion. The  lucidity,  justness,  in- 
tegrity and  courage  of  his  religious 
thinking  were  always  an  illuminating 
and  inspiring  influence.  Our  discussion 
often  took  us  down  to  the  fundamental 

ideas,      and      all 

that  reasoning 
which  fills  the 
first  part  of 
"What  1  Believe 
a  n  d 


business  men  following  these  discus- 
sions thru  The  Independent  with  keen 
appreciation. 

One  source  of  Ward's  strength  as  a 
theologian  was  in  the  soundness  of  his 
moral  sense.  He  knew  that  bad  morality 
could  not  be  good  theology.  He  be- 
lieved with  Abraham  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  would  do  right,  and  when 
he  found  in  the  Bible  or  anywhere  else 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  represented 
as  doing  wrong,  he  knew  that  that 
thought  originated  in  the  defective 
moral  sense  of  the  writer.  All  theolo- 
gies and  all  revelations,  he  clearly  saw, 
must  be  subjected  to  the  ethical  test. 
Our  ethical  standards  may  not  be  in- 
fallible, but  they  are  the  best  we  have, 
and  if  we  are  sure  of  anything  about 
God  it  is,  as  Whittier  says,  "That  noth- 
ing can  be  good  in  Him,  that  evil  is 
in  me." 

Well,  old  fellow,  good-bye.  We've 
had  some  busy  days  together;  there  are 
more  coming,  I  hope.  You've  done  a 
good  day's  work,  and  I  am  not  talking 
to  you  about  rest,  for  with  you  work 
is  rest.  Keep  at  it. 

Washington  Gladden 

Religious  Editor  of  The  Independent,  1871-1874. 
Pastor  Emeritus  of  First  Congregational 
Church,   Columbus,   Ohio 
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WHEN  a  great  man  dies  we  can 
raise  a  monument  to  his  memory 
and  forget  him,  but  when  a  good 
man  passes  we  do  not  dismiss  him  with 
a  memorial.  The  life  he  lived,  the  work 
he  accomplished,  becomes  a  part  of  our 
inheritance.  Others  better  fitted  will  tell 
of  Dr.  Ward's  achievements  as  a 
scholar;  those  elements  of  his  character 
which  have  impressed  this  writer  dur- 
ing a  friendship  of  nearly  twenty  years 
were  the  greatness  of  the  man  him- 
self and  his  sense  of  other  men — which 
was  interpretative  but  never  critical. 
He  was  so  acclimated  in  his  own  virtues 
that  they  were  not,  like  most  good  men's 
virtues,  thorns  in  other  men's  sides; 
he  had  worn  them  so  long  that  they 
fitted  him  like  a  kindness.  He  was  so 
lovingly  and  invincibly  related  to  man 
that  nothing  separated  him  from  God. 
He  did  not  make  the  earth  to  earth  and 
dust  to  dust  distinction  between  one 
life  and  another  life  which  most  men 
do;  he  was  cheerfully  and  naturally 
immortal  in  this  present  world. 

With  these  qualities  of  faith  and  gen- 
tleness which  distinguish  the  saint  he 
died  poor  and  left  a  great  estate  to  this 
and  all  generations — the  labors  of  a 
great  scholar  so  well  done  that  they  will 
never  be  done  again,  and  the  life  of  a 
good  man  well  lived, 

('oicra  Harris 
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iu-  never  made  any  untimelj  exhibition 
of  his  exceptional  knowledge  of  thi 
mbjects.   a  it  tu.  be  waa  ■   learned 
cheologist     thia     was    ihown     bj     hia 
books,  ins  lectures,  bia  eollectiona,  and 
ins  work  as  director  ol  the  Wolfe  ex 
pedition   to    Babylonia     there   was   al- 
ways to  be  aeen  his  desire  to  be  thoroly 
luainted  with  affairs  and  movements 

of  tlif  present  time;  and  his  ability  to 
discuss  them  iii  a  competent  way  waa 
beyond  question  Educated  for  the  pul- 
pit, with  some  experience  aa  a  pastor, 
it  waa  not  as  a  preacher  or  a  clergy- 
man that  he  sat  at  his  editorial  desk, 
altho  his  course  was  in  no  way  at 
variance  with  his  original  profession. 
Unassuming  and  unobtrusive,  he  was 
always  alert  and  sympathetic  with  both 
mind  and  heart.  Those  who  worked 
with  him  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  a 
man  BO   Strong  in  mind  and  character. 

Frank  D.  Root 

h  iinuicial    and    PoftMcal    Editor    of    The    Inde- 
pendent,   L898-1916 


THE  death  of  William  Hayes  Ward, 
like  that  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
is  to  me  not  so  much  the  removal 
of  a  distinguished  name  from  American 
letters,  as  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend. 

Early  in  the  nineties,  actually  in 
1890,  I  believe,  I  went  to  New  York  to 
accept  a  position  on  The  Independent, 
at  that  time  still  under  the  active  con- 
trol  of  its  founder,  the  late  Henry  C. 
Bowen.  1  was  to  fill  the  post  of  office 
editor,  as  it  was  called,  then  lately  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bowen's  able  sons,  John  Eliot  Bowen. 
As  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Ward,  I  was  only 
made  to  feel  that  I  had  come  in  for  a 
share  of  that  friendship  which  young 
Bowen  had  enjoyed,  and  all  my  relations 
with  the  staff  of  The  Independent,  dur- 
ing my  two  or  three  years'  stay,  wei-e 
of  the  most  cordial  and  kindly. 

It  was  my  business  to  give  a  first 
reading  to  all  contributions,  to  recom- 
mend what  I  liked  to  my  superior  for 
final  decision,  to  assist  in  the  weekly 
make-up  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  proof- 
reading. This  was  my  introduction  to 
the  editorial  business,  and  was  certainly 
most  fortunate. 

Dr.  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  industry,  quick  in  his  decisions, 
very  active  in  his  movements,  but  withal 
most  indulgent  to  all  who  were  associat- 
ed with  him,  and  were  often,  I  fear,  far 
slower  than  he,  for  all  his  years.  He  was 
an  excellent  proof-reader — one  of  those 
things  for  which  men,  it  seems,  must 
have  a  gift.  And  it  always  piqued  me 
that  I  never  could  catch  all  the  mistakes 
on  a  page.  After  laboring  carefully  over 
the  pages,  with  the  utmost  pains  to  have 
them  accurate,  I  would  hand  them  over 
to  Dr.  Ward.  He  would  push  his  spec- 
tacles upon  his  forehead,  give  a  hurried 
glance  up  and  down  the  sheet,  make  two 
or  three  furious  dabs  with  his  pen,  and 
— there  were  my  oversights  exposed  and 
corrected. 

While  Dr.  Ward  liked  to  allow  me 
,      fairly     free     hand     in     selecting     the 

poetry    and    fiction    for    the    paper,    I 

n  came  to  have  a  greal   resped   for 

ids    judgment,   particularly    In    poetry. 

Indeed,     I      used     to     think     that     of     the 

edit  ■      if   thai    tune   there   were   only 


two  who  really 
k  it  e  w      poetry 

When  they  saw 
,i  i  (ne  Of  these 
was  Dr.  Ward, 
the     other     was 

Richard      Wat 

son  Gilder,  1  re- 
call   the    delight 

with  which   Dr. 

Ward  would 
lead  a  bit  of 
really  good 
v  e  r  s  e  that 
might  happen  to 
drop  out  of  the 
mail  bag,  and 
the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he 
welcomed  the 
work  of  Emily 
Dickinson, 
which  appeared 
at    that    time. 

Two  visions 
of  Dr.  Ward 
are  imperish- 
able. I  see  him 
darting  out  of 
his  room  in  a 
mad  haste,  to 
dictate  a  letter 
or  an  editorial 
note,  on  the 
spur  of  the 
thought,  and 
then  darting 
back  again  just 
a  s  hurriedly. 
Doubtless  h  e 
could  have 
called  the  sten- 
ographer   in    to 

him.  But  he  could  move  more  quickly 
than  she  could.  His  own  impulsive  way 
was  the  better.  What  matter  if  it  used 
up  energy?  He  seemed  to  have  energy 
to  burn. 

Again  I  see  him  of  a  winter  morning. 
I  had  gone  to  spend  the  night  with  him 
in  his  Newark  home,  and  when  I  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  on  a 
world  all  covered  with  deep  snow  after 
a  storm,  there  was  Dr.  Ward  shoveling 
a  path  out  to  the  road,  so  that  his  sister 
would  not  have  to  wet  her  feet  in  get- 
ting to  the  car.  That  was  the  man,  a 
tireless  energetic  scholar  and  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  He  belonged  to  the  old 
school,  which  we  must  see  pass  awav 
with  regret,  and  I  believe  few  men  leave 
the  world  having  won  a  kindlier  affec- 
tion from  all  who  met  them. 

Bliss  Carman 
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FOR   twenty-fiv.     years    Dr.    William 
Hayes  Ward  has  been  a   trustee  of 
Amherst  College,  His  equipment  for 
the  office  could   hardly   be  excelled.  A 

graduate  Of  Amherst  College  of  the 
Class  of  L866,  educated  for  the  ininist  i  .  . 
experienced   as   professor   in    Kipon    Col 

lege,  editor  of  The  Independent,  Identl 
tied  with  the  different  missionary  socle 
ties  for  the  uplift  of  mankind,  an  archo 
ologiat  of  world  wide  renown,  of  broad 

Cholai   ihlp,  and   a    believer   in   tile   I  radi 


tions  of  Amherst  College;  these  were 
a  few  of  the  qualifications  which  he 
brought  to  the  college  as  a  trustee  in 
the  year  1891.  In  those  days  there  were 
sixteen  trustees  of  Amherst,  seven  of 
whom  were  clergymen,  including  Dr. 
Ward.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
recognize  the  modern  tendency  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  sciences  as  well  as  the 
classics  and  philosophy  always  found  in 
him  a  strong  advocate.  There  was  noth- 
ing narrow  or  illiberal  in  the  make-up 
of  Dr.  Ward.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
what  a  college  education  should  be;  he 
knew  how  this  education  should  be  ob- 
tained; he  knew  the  kind  of  men  who 
should  teach  it;  and  he  never  failed  to 
express  himself  and  to  fight  for  his 
ideals. 

No  one  can  exaggerate  the  influence 
of  this  type  of  a  man  in  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  position  which  Am 
herst  holds  in  the  world  of  recent  yew- 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  in- 
fluence which  Dr.  Ward,  la  his  quiet 
and  effective  manner,  exoivi  ad  m  the 
board.  GSORGI     \     PLIMPTON 
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LONG    before    Pi.    \\  ,iul   gaVS   us   his 
aid  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Federal   Council  of  the  Church 
l  had  Known  o(  he.  deep  Interest  la  the 
causa  of  Christian   unitj     During   his 
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Mackensen     commands     the     Teutons. 
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Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  guessed  wrong. 
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To  Hi''  left,  General  Fredericksz,  who 
command*  the  Russian  and  Serbian  con- 
tingents in  the  Balkan  offensive.  Above, 
General  Sarrail,  who  is  in  general 
charge  <>i  the  Balkan  campaign.  No 
one  l"i  yet  i  vplained  why  it  it  almost 
\  always  a  Frenchman  who  commands 
the  Allies  in  joint  operation.  To  ih<- 
right.  General  Con  tantim  Moschopou 
\o  ,  the  i"i>  nil,/  Chief  o)  Stafl  <>)'  the 
Greek    army,   very   recently  appointed. 
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In    these   smart   lines    it    is    hard    to    recognize    the    Serbian  army    that    was   so    badly    punished   in    Mackensen's    drive. 
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THE    DISTRIBUTION     OK    CIVILIZATION 


THE  STORM  BELT  OF  CIVILIZATION 


BY  PRESTON  W.  SLOSSON 


WHAT  climate  is  most  favor- 
able to  civilization?  These 
two  maps  represent  in  graph- 
ic form  the  conclusions  of  the  noted 
geographer  and  explorer,  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  in  his  recent  study  of 
"Civilization  and  Climate,"  published 
by  the  Yale  University  Press.  His 
task  was  to  trace  the  influence  of  a 
favorable  climate  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  civilizations  of 
the  world. 

Instead  of  making  up  a  map  of 
the  relative  civilization  of  different 
countries  to  suit  his  own  views,  he 
entrusted  the  task  to  other  geograph- 
ers and  travelers  of  more  or  less 
distinction,  and  accepted  the  aver- 
age of  their  verdicts  as  final.  He 
divided  the  land  surface  of  the  earth 
into  185  regions  and  asked  his  cor- 
respondents to  give  the  rank  of  each 
in  civilization  on  a  one  to  ten  scale. 
Fifty-four  individuals  from  fifteen 
different  countries  took  the  trouble 
to  make  the  requested  classification 
and  from  their  answers  the  chart  of 
civilization  was  constructed.  Of 
course  the  map  is  based  wholly  upon 
opinion,  even  tho  it  represents  the 
opinion  of  many  men  in  many  coun- 
tries. The  method  of  statistical  com- 
parison would,  as  the  author  admits, 
have  been  an  infinitely  better  way  of 
making  the  map  but  for  the  fact  that 
only  for  a  few  highly  civilized  coun- 
tries do  accurate  and  comparable 
statistics  exist.  If  conditions  in  Man- 
churia and  Arabia  are  to  be  com- 
pared at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  record- 
ing the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  both  regions  thru  read- 
ing or  thru  travel. 

Professor  Huntington  in  his  search 
for  ideal  climatic  conditions  relied 
chiefly  upon  very  detailed  records  of 
the  work  done  from  day  to  day  by 
piece  workers  in  several  factories  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere.  After 
eliminating  every  source  of  error, 
h  as  UnUBUal  pressure  of  work  at 
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certain  seasons,  it  was  found  that  a 
very  definite  correlation  was  discov- 
ered between  energy  and  weather. 
Other  observations  of  a  similar  sort, 
such  as  the  marks  of  students  in 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  were  col- 
lected with  results  which  confirmed 
the  conclusions  previously  reached. 
The  author  has  summarized  these  as 
follows : 

The  results  are  surprizing.  Changes 
in  the  barometer  seem  to  have  little 
effect.  Humidity  possesses  a  consider- 
able degree  of  importance,  but  the  most 
important  element  is  clearly  tempera- 
ture. The  people  here  considered  are 
physically  most  active  when  the  aver- 
age temperature  is  from  60  to  65  de- 
grees, that  is,  when  the  noon  tempera- 
ture rises  to  70  degrees  or  even  more. 
.  .  .  Mental  activity  reaches  a  maximum 
when  the  outside  temperature  averages 
about  38  degrees,  that  is,  when  there 
are  mild  frosts  at  night.  Another  high- 
ly important  climatic  condition  is  the 
change  of  temperature  from  one  day 
to  the  next.  People  do  not  work  well 
when  the  temperature  remains  con- 
stant. Great  changes  are  also  unfavor- 
able. The  ideal  conditions  are  moderate 
changes,  especially  a  cooling  of  the  air 
at  frequent  intervals. 

For  his  map  of  the  degrees  of  hu- 
man energy  to  be  expected  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  Professor 
Huntington  selects  fifty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  as  the  ideal  average  tem- 
perature, since  it  is  half  way  between 
the  best  temperatures  for  physical 
and  for  mental  work.  But  it  is  the 
very  backbone  of  his  contention  that 
mean  temperature  is  of  little  signifi- 
cance unless  the  day-to-day  range  of 
temperature  is  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. His  investigations  have 
convinced  him  that  too  monotonous 
a  climate  is  as  bad  as  one  too  warm  or 
too  cool.  Therefore  his  map  repre- 
sents climatic  variety  (measured  bj 
the  annual  range  of  temperature  and 
the  frequency  Of  storms)  as  well  as 
mean  temperature. 

While  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  maps  is  certainly  remarkable,  it 


is  open  to  the  objection  that  civiliza- 
tion has  not  always  been  distributed 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  earliest  civil- 
izations of  the  Old  World  arose  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates,  both  of  which  are  given 
a  very  low  rank  on  the  map  of  cli- 
matic energy.  In  the  New  World  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala 
occupied  what  is  now  one  of  the  most 
unhealthful  spots  of  the  globe,  and 
yet  the  ruins  of  their  civilization  are 
a  wonder  to  the  archeologists  of  to- 
day. But  Professor  Huntington  be- 
lieves that  there  is  an  explanation 
for  the  shifting  centers  of  civilization 
in  the  coincident  shifting  of  climatic 
zones. 

The  author  admits  that  his  theory 
seems  to  lead  to  pessimistic  conclu- 
sions. The  most  favored  areas  occupy 
only  about  a  twentieth  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  already  well  populated. 
There  is  apparently  little  chance  for 
very  high  civilizations  to  develop 
where  they  do  not  now  exist  unless 
the  climatic  zones  should  shift  in  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  in 
which  case  "races  of  low  mental  cal- 
iber may  be  stimulated  to  most  per- 
nicious activity,  while  those  of  high 
capacity  may  not  have  energy  to 
withstand  their  more  barbarous 
neighbors."  But  he  points  out  that 
the  effect  of  climate  may  be  modi- 
fied in  at  least  two  ways:  by 
the  artificial  cooling  and  moisten- 
ing of  the  air  in  dwelling  house's. 
where   it    is   apt    to   be   too   hot    and 

dry,  and  by  frequent  changes  o( 
residence.  Either  method  would  nul- 
lify  the  debilitating  effect   of  a   bad 

climate.  "Perhaps,"  he  suggests,  "the 

day  will  come  when  only  the  poOTI 
families  will  sta.\    in  an   unfavorable 
climate  more  than  a    few   \eais  at    a 
time  without  going  at  least   for  a  mm 
son  to  sonic-  place  where  they  will  re 

eei\  e  new    stimulus." 

\,      York  at  it 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  WOMAN'S  PARTY? 


BY  HELEN  RING  ROBINSON 

SENATOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 


REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 

The  Republican  party  .  .  .  favors  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  women,  but  recognizes  the 
right  of  each  state  to  settle  this  question  for  itself. 


DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 

We  recommend  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  women  of  the  country  by 
the    states    upon    the    same    terms    as    to    men. 


IT  is  known  to  all  children — and 
politicians — that  a  plank  makes  an 
excellent  see-saw. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
suffrage  planks  in  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms  were  not, 
in  themselves,  taken  very  seriously 
by  the  party  leaders  who  put  them 
there.  But  the  danger  of  not  insert- 
ing them  was  taken  most  seriously. 
For  this  reason  those  two  suffrage 
planks,  which  declare  in  effect  that 
the  two  great  national  political 
parties  recognize  the  justice  of  giv- 
ing woman  the  vote — but  will  not  lift 
a  finger  to  help  her — are  the  greatest 
tactical  gains  ever  made  by  the  suf- 
frage cause. 

Senators  Lodge,  Penrose,  Wads- 
worth,  and  representatives  of  the 
"interests" — more  especially  of  the 
breweries,  and  the  big  manufactur- 
ing interests  employing  women — 
stubbornly  opposed,  as  they  are,  to 
equal  suffrage,  could  probably  have 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  suf- 
frage plank  by  the  Republican  con- 
vention had  they  so  willed.  But  their 
sense  of  political  strategy  governed 
them.  They  realized  that  the  woman's 
vote  must  be  considered — almost  as 
if  it  were  the  German !  James  Nugent 
of  New  Jersey,  Governor  Fergu- 
son of  Texas,  and  agents  of  the 
whisky  interests  tried  to  prevent  a 
-off  rage  plank  being  hammered  into 
the  Demoratic  platform.  But  the 
Kreat  majority  of  the  delegates  real- 

d  that  the-  time  had  come  when 
they  must  give  to  organized  women 

me  "f  the  consideration  they  al- 
lowed to  organized  labor. 

Politically  speaking,  it  is  more  use- 
ful for  a  woman  to  be  feared  than 
loved ! 

Two  suffrage  associations  carried 
on  the  t)'/M  for  a  suffrage  endoi 
ment  at,  Chicago  and   again  at  St. 
Louis:  The  National  Suffrage  Asso- 

*ion      and      The     Congressional 

Union.  The  National  Association  is 

laboring  to  win  suffrage  either  state 

tate  01  national  amendment . 

It  srhich      o  long  ai  It 

It.    The    Congi         rial    Union 

lirr  '   ■      to    scuring  a  as 

tional  inffrage  amendment.  Just,  half 

program  oi   the  older  organiza* 

'. ;  but  it.  proclaims  the  half  g 
Die. 


The  National  Association,  with  its 
magnificent  generalship,  got  practi- 
cally what  it  asked  for  at  the  conven- 
tions. The  Union  got  what  it  dis- 
tinctly did  not  want.  Yet  of  the  two 
organizations  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Union  was  the  more  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  two  planks 
with  their  high  strategic  value. 

The  Congressional  Union  was  ex- 
tremely practical — for  the  moment. 
It  did  not  appeal  to  the  delegates  for 
votes  for  women;  but  it  shook  votes 
of  women  in  their  faces. 

There  they  were.  Count  them — 
3,100,000  votes.  Or,  not  to  be  bigoted 
over  a  few  figures,  let  the  immitig- 
able declaration  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union  stand:  "Four  Million 
Women  Voters!"  All  in  the  twelve 
states:  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  California,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Arizona,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Ne- 
vada and  Montana ;  states  repre- 
senting 91  electoral  votes.  And  re- 
member more  than  half  these  voters 
have  been  enfranchised  since  the  last 
presidential  election. 

Votes  enough,  surely,  to  win  the 
respect  of  any  politician  if — aye, 
that's  the  rub! — if  they  can  be 
rendered,  so  to  speak,  acute.  If,  in 
other  words,  they  can  affirm  solidar- 
ity. If  they  can  be  mobilized  for 
suffrage  purposes. 

Can  they? 


IOK     k'llilN     O 


Enter — the  Woman's  Party,  the 
alias  adopted  in  the  equal  suffrage 
states  for  the  Congressional  Union. 
The  Woman's  Party  has  been  most 
efficiently  advertised  these  past 
months.  It  held  its  first  national  con- 
vention in  Chicago  on  the  Monday 
of  "convention  week"  and  no  politi- 
cian of  consequonce  was  allowed  to 
escape  the  knowledge  that  it  intended 
mobilizing  its  forces  as  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  "free  states." 

There  is  something  hypnotic  to 
the  average  politician  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  any  impressive  series  of 
figures — "Four  Million"  for  example. 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  two 
great  political  parties  committed 
themselves,  platonically,  to  the  suf- 
frage cause. 

And  now,  having  triumphed  in  se- 
curing what  it  did  not  want,  what  of 
the  future  of  the  Woman's  Party? 

A  few  days  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion a  member  of  the  Woman's  Party, 
with  the  practical  knowledge  of  po- 
litical aspects  which  most  of  its  lead- 
ers lack,  assured  me  that  the 
Woman's  Party  was  all  drest  up — 
but  it  had  no  place  to  go. 

"With  the  two  parties  'favoring' 
or  'recommending'  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women  on  practically 
identical  terms,"  she  said,  "what  is 
there  for  a  Woman's  Party  to  do? 
No  party  was  ever  established  on 
the  difference  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee — tho  parties  may 
have  been  kept  going  on  that  differ- 
ence. 

"Certainly  to  ban  the  Democratic 
party  for  not  passing  the  Federal 
amendment  will  be  equivalent  to 
blessing  the  Republican  party  for  de- 
claring in  its  platform,  in  effect,  that 
it  is  opposed  to  a  Federal  suffrage 
amendment."  She  added,  "And  that 
would  be  to  convert  the  party  into  a 
campaign  .joke." 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Mr. 
Hughes  made  his  declaration  in  favor 
of  enfranchising  women,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  thru  a  Federal  amend 
menl  a  declaration  not,  given,  how- 
ever   the    Official    Stal  US    of   ;i    place    in 

the  Republican  candidate's  speech  of 
acceptance. 

"Thai   settle     It!"  came  s  joyou 
Republican   choru  i    "The   Womai 
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Partj  will  declare  for  Hughes!  Four 
million  women  voters!" 

Wail  a  bit! 

I'um  /ears  ago  when  the  Congres- 

u:tl  Union,  for  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  new  woman's  Party  is  an 
alias,  sought  the  defeat  of  Democratic 
senators  and  congressmen  in  the 
equal  suffrage  states,  the  leaders  an- 
swered all  protests  that  these  men 
bad  long  worked  for  equal  suffrage: 
"It  is  not  a  question  of  individual 
views.  We  attack  these  men  because 
they  belong  to  the  party  in  power 
that  has  failed  to  pass  the  Federal 
amendment.  The  individual  is  nothing, 
to  us;  we  work  with  parties!" 

So,  doubtless  impelled  by  a  desire 
to  be  consistent,  the  Woman's  Party, 
at  its  recent  executive  conference  at 
Colorado  Springs,  August  11,  con- 
tented itself  with  congratulating  Mr. 
Hughes  "on  the  unequivocal  stand 
which  he  has  taken  for  human  lib- 
erty." Then,  making  no  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  party 
platform  expressly  states  that  it  has 
become  a  states  rights  party  on  the 
suffrage  question  only,  tHe  conference 
made  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
Democratic  party  because  in  suffrage, 
as  in  other  matters,  it  is  a  states 
rights  party — more  or  less! 


Whereas,  The  present  administra- 
tion under  President  Wilson  and  the 
Democratic  party  have  persistently  op- 
posed i l>e  passage  of  a  national  suffrage 
amendment ; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wom- 
an's party,  so  long  as  the  opposition  of 
the  Democratic  party  continues,  pledges 
itself  to  use  its  t>ost  efforts  in  the  twelve 

states   where   women   vote    for   President 

to  defeat  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  and  in  the  eleven  states  where 
women  vote  for  members  of  Congress  to 

defeat   the  candidates  of  the   Democratic 

party  for  Congress. 

The  practical  question  now  is,  How 
many  votes  can  the  Woman's  Party 
deliver,  as  a  side  partner,  to  the  Re- 
publican party?  Or,  to  fit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  partj  policy,  how  many 
votes  can  it  divert  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party? 

The  profession  of  the  prophet  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  human  vo- 
cations. But  I  will  risk  it.  The  num- 
ber will  be  very  small.  That  is  not  be- 
cause women  voters  are  unconcerned 
about  the  suffrage  issue.  We  women 
voters  want  votes  for  women  in  all 
the  states.  We  want  this  for  the  sake 
of  other  women  and  we  want  it  for 
our  own  sake,  also.  We  know  that  no 
American  woman  is  fully  enfran- 
chised till  all  are  enfranchised, 
since  a  necessary  change  of  resi- 
dence     across       state      boundaries 


may  lose  us  our  status  as  voting  citi- 
zens. We  realize,  moreover,  we 
women  who  have  so  long  endured  it 
patiently,  that  we  must  continue  to 
be  targets  for  the  soul-insulting 
nonsense  of  the  hirelings  of  anti- 
suffrage  forces  until  the  suffrage 
question  is  settled  and  settled  right. 
Naturally,  we  are  eager  to  write 
woman,  as  well  as  God,  into  the  con- 
st it  ution  of  our  country. 

But  such  women  voters,  their  in- 
telligence developed  and  trained  thru 
the  exercize  of  the  franchise,  realize 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Woman's 
Party  confuse  the  game  of  politics 
with  mumblety  peg. 

Take  that  Colorado  Springs  decla- 
ration. There  was  the  danger,  in  pre- 
paring it,  of  making  one  of  two  blun- 
ders. 

And  of  two  evils  the  party  leaders 
chose  both. 

There  was,  first,  the  f oliy  of  trying 
to  build  up  a  party,  here  in  America, 
en  purely  destructive  lines.  Such  a 
party  might,  possibly,  be  thinkable 
— for  men.  But  never  for  women. 
For  women  voters  are  far  more  prac- 
tical in  their  thinking  processes  than 
are  men. 

This  fact  was  aptly  exprest  the 
other  day,  in  a  published  interview. 


/  hi     lll(tl  J"  lull  lit    liu    II        I         \: 
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by  Agnes  Riddle,  for  two  terms  a 
member  of  the  bwer  house  of  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly  and  now 
a  Republican  candidate  for  the  state 
senate.  Mrs.  Riddle  is  a  shrewd  ob- 
server with  much  political  experience 
and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr. 
Hughes — but  she  has  no  kind  words 
for  the  Woman's  Party  propaganda, 
tho  it  will,  indirectly,  help  her  can- 
didate. 

"Spite  work  won't  get  you  any- 
where," she  says.  "I  call  it  foolish, 
this  business  of  the  women  spending 
their  time  doing  spite  work  against 
a  party  or  candidate."  And  she  goes 
on  to  describe  the  "tactics"  of  the 
new  party  as  "just  plain  nagging" 
and  to  declare  that  women,  to  get 
anywhere  politically,  must  fight  defi- 
nitely for  a  party  or  a  policy — not 
merely  destructively. 

The  second  folly  was  in  assuming 
that  the  "anti-party"  policy,  even  if 
successful,  could  advance  the  suffrage 
cause. 

A  two-thirds  vote  being  necessary, 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  pass 
a  Federal  suffrage  amendment,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  unjust  to  hold  a  ma- 
jority party  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  such  an  amendment — unless 
it  is  a  two-thirds  majority  party. 
No  party  in  the  past  hundred  years 
has  controlled  such  a  majority  in 
Congress.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that 
neither  party  will  control  such  a  ma- 
jority for  some  years  to  come. 

Even  should  Mr.  Hughes  and  a 
Republican  Congress  be  elected — let 
it  be  assumed  thru  the  efforts  of 
the  Woman's  Party — and  even  should 
the  President  succeed  in  forcing  his 
party  in  Congress  into  line  for  the 
suffrage  amendment  (Yes,  Senator 
Weeks  and  all! )  there  would  still  be 
needed  a  considerable  number  of 
Democratic  votes. 

Would  they  be  there?  Chastened  by 
the  anti -party  forces  but  eager  to 
oblige? 

Maybe ! 

Bat  there  are  those  who  think  it 
mitfht.  be  too  exciting  to  ask  a  corpse 
to  oblige  with  8  jig  at  its  own  wake — 

fast  to  please  the  man  who  made  him 

However  that  may  be,  the  suf- 
fragg    leaden    in    the    "free    states" 

have   always   opposed    the   method 
now  employed  by  the  Congressional 
Union  the    Woman's    Party. 

And,  tho  many  Republican  women 
may  align  them  elve  ,  for  strategic 
purposes,  with  the  Woman's  Party, 
and  many  Independent  and  Progi 

rote     for    Mr. 

Hughi      for  tin  m  >,r  for  that, 

it       •  - '  oming  Increasingly  evid<  nt 

Hi-  5 orn  women  will, 

mber,  play    mumblsi ,  peg  I 

h  '       •  mult, 


BLIND  MILTON  DICTATING  TO  FIS  DAUGHTER 
From  the  original  by  Munkacsy,  in  New  York  Public  Library 
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The  Vision  of  the  Blind 


*«' 


Thousands  at  his  bidding 

speed, 
And  post   o'er   land  and  ocean 
Without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait. " 

Wa9  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
upon  John  Milton  when,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  he  dictated  those 
words  to  his  daughter? 

Did  the  "blind  poet"  have  a 
vision  of  the  millions  of  tele- 
phone messages  speeding 
instantly  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  wire 
spanning  the  continent? 


"They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait."  The  Bell 
Telephone  is  your  servant  even 
while  it  "only  stands  and 
waits."  The  whole  system  is 
always  prepared  and  ready  for 
your  instant  command. 

Every  wire  and  switchboard 
and  telephone  instrument  is 
kept  alive  and  responsive  by  an 
army  of  telephone  workers. 

Each  one  has  his  special  part 
to  do  and,  because  he  does  it 
faithfully,  countless  messages 
speed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  at  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

Sai  One  Policy         One  System  Universal  Service 
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LIVE    HISTORY 

A    TALK    TO    HISTORY    TEACHERS 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


THERE  aic  two  ways  of  approach- 
ing a  subject,  the  logical  anil  the 
etiological.    They    are    rarely 
the  same  ami  usually   we  have 

to  choose  between  them.  The  older 
pedagogy  chose  the  logical.  Modern 
pedagogy  prefers  the  psychological. 
In  teaching  geography  it  used  to 
be  the  custom  to  beg-in  with  "the 
earth  is  round  like  a  ball"  or 
even  further  back  in  the  primal 
nebulae.  Now  the  child  begins  with  his 
own  school  room  and  gradually  widens 
his  view  to  take  in  the  county,  the  state 
and  the  nation.  When  biology  first  was 
introduced  it  was  common  to  begin  with 
bacteria  and  diatoms,  which  the  boys 
could  not  usually  find  under  the  micro- 
scope and  so  drew  nice  pictures  of  air- 
bubbles  instead.  Now  the  teacher  begins 
with  an  animal  as  near  to  man  as  the 
laws  of  the  state  allow.  The  psycho- 
logical starting  point  is  always  the 
nearest,  the  here  and  the  now. 

If  the  history  teacher  is  to  be  equal- 
ly successful  he  must  learn  the  same 
lesson  as  his  colleagues  in  geography 
and  biology.  The  chronological  method 
of  teaching  history  must  be  discarded  if 
it  prove  not  to  be  the  psychological.  The 
earliest  historians  were  merely  chron- 
iclers and  modern  historians  sometimes 
show  atavistic  tendencies  of  return  to 
the  old  type.  But  it  may  prove  to  be 
better  to  follow  up  a  line  of  interest 
than  to  follow  down  the  calendar. 

For  to  begin  with  modern  history  is 
not  to  end  there.  The  first  lesson  the 
botanist  gives  to  his  specimen  collectors 
is  "dig  up  your  plant  by  the  roots."  The 
history  teacher  who  uses  a  periodical 
as  his  text-book  will  give  the  same  in- 
junction. The  classicist  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  neglected.  We  cannot  read 
the  daily  paper  intelligently  without 
calling  him  in  to  help  us.  When  the 
morning  paper  told  us  of  the  fighting  at 
the  Dardanelles  we  went  back  to  the 
battle  of  Aegospotamos,  to  Xerxes 
whipping  the  waves,  to  the  ringing 
plains  of  windy  Troy.  What  has  Veni- 
zelos,  the  Cretan,  to  do  with  Greece?  To 
answer  that  we  must  learn  what  the 
sea  power  meant  to  the  Kings  of  Knos- 
sus,  we  shall  hear  of  the  Minotaur,  the 
labyrinth  and  the  double-bladed  battle 
ax.  Why  did  England  offer  Cyprus  to 
Greece?  That  leads  us  to  Disraeli,  to 
Famagosta,  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
to  Harum-el-Raschid,  to  Augustus,  to 
Cambyses,  to  Aphrodite  rising  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Why  was  the  King  of 
Greece  named  Constantine  and  why  did 
he  refuse  to  join  the  Allies  when  he 
learned  that  Russia  was  to  get  Con- 
stantinople? What  claim  lias  Italy  on 
Tripoli  and  why  does  she  aspire  to  be 
Queen   of  the   Adriatic?   Is    Riga   a    <, 

man  or  a  Ru  Bian  city  and  v> hy  1  \\  hy 

do  the  ('bines.'  feel  till'  loss  id'  the 
Shantung  province  mole  Mian  they 
Would    am     ol  her? 
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If  history  is  studied  from  books  some 
historian  is  sure  to  be  neglected,  the 
classicist,  the  medievalist,  the  modern- 
ist, the  economist  or  the  orientalist.  But 
if  history  is  studied  from  the  journal 
every  single  one  of  them  will  have  his 
innings.  And  it  is  the  only  way  of  en- 
suring that  the  students  get  a  well 
rounded  education.  You  can  not  trust  a 
teacher  to  select  the  topics.  He  is  too 
partial  to  what  he  happens  to  know 
and  therefore  is  most  interested  in. 
Anybody  can  keep  up  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  if  he  is  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  ground.  But  the  teacher  who  lets 
life  dictate  the  lesson  for  the  day  has 
t  rue  courage  and  shows  a  confidence  in 
himself  which  will  inspire  the  confi- 
dence of  his  students.  What  respect 
would  a  teacher  of  mathematics  com- 
mand if  his  pupils  knew  that  he  never 
tackled  a  problem  unless  he  had  worked 
it  out  beforehand?  It  is  when  the 
teacher  of  history  dares  apply  his  mind 
and  his  method  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  which  the  answer  is  still  on 
the  knees  of  the  gods  that  he  commands 
the  respect  which  is  given  to  the  chem- 
ist who  analyzes  an  unknown.  And 
when  the  student  finds  out  that  he  too 
in  a  humble  way  can  use  this  new  tool 
of  the  historical  method  in  analyzing 
the  unknowns  which  the  news  of  the 
day. presents  to  him,  then  for  the  first 
time  he  gets  confidence  in  the  value  of 
history  and  delights  in  its  study.  If  you 
have  ever  seen  the  change  that  comes 
over  the  spirit  of  a  class  in  chemistry 
when  they  shift  from  routine  experi- 
ments to  the  analysis  of  unknown  sub- 
stances, you  will  understand  what  I 
mean.  It  is  when  they  get  to  determin- 
ing for  themselves  the  composition  of 
minerals  which  the  professor  himself 
does  not  know,  that  they  work  till  the 
janitor  turns  them  out  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

Don't  be  content  with  telling  your 
students  that  history  is  a  valuable  study 
and  "will  be  of  great  use  to  you  in  later 
life."  Remember  that  every  other 
teacher  is  saying  the  same  about  his 
subject.  What  is  more,  some  of  them 
are  proving  it  and  you  have  got  to 
prove  it  too  if  you  want  to  attract  and 
hold  the  bright  students. 

You  know  what  the  study  of  history 
has  done  for  you  to  make  life  interest 
ing.  You  know  how  it  has  broadened 
your  mind  anil  extended  your  vision.  It 
has  given  you  the  power  to  penetrate 
the  present;  you  can  see  what  lies  be- 
hind the  superficial  appearance  of 
things.  Man  is  born  myopic  and  before 
lie    rni      ee    things    properly    bis    vision 

has  to  be  corrected  by  that  operation 

known  as  the  study  of  history,  When 
this  natural  myopic  man  lookl  -H  a 
new  paper  he  sees  only  the  words 
printed  on  it  and  the\    are  mostly   mean 

ingleii  to  him.  Hut  to  you  t he  p 


transparent,  you  look  thru  it  down  into 
the  depths  of  historical  perspective. 

You  read  today  that  the  Rumanians 
are  lighting  with  the  Bulgars  in  the 
Dobrudja.  Do  you  want  to  read  about 
this  prospective  battlefield?  You  know 
that  it  has  been  described  in  language 
quite  as  vivid  as  the  best  war-corre- 
spondent can  command  by  a  man 
named  Ovid,  who  was  sent,  much 
against  his  will,  to  live  at  Tomi  some 
years  ago.  The  reader  who  swims  on 
the  surface  of  the  news  is  puzzled  to 
understand  why  these  people  of  the 
Danube  delta  call  themselves  Romans 
and  follow  Italy's  lead  instead  of  join- 
ing with  the  surrounding  Slavs.  But 
those  who  remember  their  Horace  and 
Ovid  and  those  who  have  seen  Trajan's 
column  in  Rome,  with  its  110  yards  of 
Dacians  spiraling  down  it,  are  not  at 
loss  to  comprehend  why  the  Ru- 
manians have  now  allied  themselves 
with  the  Latins. 

To  understand  the  war  in  Macedonia 
one  must  read  the  book  of  Acts  and 
Paul's  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Last  week  the  papers  made  a  great  ado 
over  the  taking  of  Kavala  by  the  Bul- 
gars and  it  seemed  that  somehow  this 
made  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  Salonica 
situation,  all  quite  confusing  until  we 
remember  that  Paul  landed  at  Kavala. 
then  called  Neapolis,  on  his  way  to 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica.  This  Balkan 
puzzle  map  with  its  outlandish  names  i- 
all  alive  to  you.  So  it  should  be  to  your 
students.  In  your  effort  to  make  history 
the  most  vital,  interesting  and  broaden- 
ing of  studies  I  believe  that  the  journal- 
ist can  help  you.  For,  after  all,  you  must 
admit  that  the  journalist  is  a  historian 
of  a  sort,  altho  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
reluctance  to  admit  him  to  your  an- 
cient and  honorable  gild.  But  the  jour- 
nalist when  he  works  over  the  crude 
material  of  his  original  sources,  the 
day's  telegrams,  the  official  statements, 
the  personal  narratives,  the  maps  and 
photographs,  selecting  and  rejecting, 
criticizing,  comparing  anil  verifying, 
and  in  the  end  combining  the  essentials 
of  it  all  in  one  brief  and  readable  tu 
rative,  is  following  the  method  of  a  his 
torian,  altho  his  product  comes  out  in 
periodical  instalments  unbound,  to  be 
read  and  forgotten  in  a  day  instead  o( 
being  bound  in  stately  volumes  for  the 
library,  never  to  be  forgotten  and 
rarely  read,  The  journalist  is  simply 
historian  in  a  hurry. 

Now  this  invaluable  training  in  Ins 
torical  methods  you  can  give  to  \out 
students   by    means  of  the   weekly    peri 

odical.    'ins  is  no  rash  speculation  of 

en      outsider,    last    \car    the    text    look 

in  current  historj  w  hich  l  am  en 
in  writing,   Nie  Independent,  was  u 

by    two    thousand    le.icheis    m    tin 

I.',. ins     o(     school  from     the 
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WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 
{Continued  from  page  376) 
long  editorial  career  his  keen  eye 
watched  every  movement  that  gave 
promise  to  break  down  sectarian  bar- 
riers and  bring  the  followers  of  Christ 
into  close  cooperative  and  federated 
relations  in  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. 

When  in  1900  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  was  organized — the 
forerunner  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches — I  rejoiced  that  Dr.  Ward's 
large  experience  could  be  utilized  in 
the  counsels  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee. He  prepared  the  letter  sent  out 
by  the  committee  that  exprest  the  hope 
that  this  federation  of  individuals  and 
local  congregations  "might  be  the  fore- 
runner of  an  Official  Federation  of 
Churches." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1902, 
I  exprest  my  confidence  to  Dr.  Ward 
that  the  time  had  come  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  realizing  his  long  cherished 
hope.  He  made  the  motion  that  created 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  that 
asked  the  evangelical  Protestant  de- 
nominations to  appoint,  thru  their 
highest  judicatories,  delegates  to  the 
great  historic  Inter-Church  Conference 
on  Federation  that  assembled  in  Car- 
negie Hall  in  November,  1905.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram, Dr.  Ward  was  indefatigable  in 
labor  that  was  taxing  because  its  de- 
tails involved  the  consideration  of 
messages  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  thirty  denominations.  Just  before 
the  meeting  I  ventured  to  express  my 
hope  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  sub- 
mit the  draft  of  a  constitution,  if  the 
conference  decided  to  take  steps  look- 
ing to  a  permanent  organization.  The 
present  constitution  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  is  substantially  a  copy  of  the 
draft  which  he  penned. 

Dr.  Ward  was  a  man  of  unconscious 
humility  of  spirit  and  self-effacement, 
but  he  was  eager  to  labor  and  be  spent 
in  behalf  of  every  cause  he  espoused . 
Honored  and  beloved  by  his  associa 

committee    of    the 
Federal    Council    of   the    Churches,    his 
name,  by  reason  of  the  services  I  h 
briefly    noted,    will    al  d    high 

on  the  roll  of  the  founders  of  the  great 
fellowship    that    officially    unites    the 
larger  part  of  the  Prote  tant  churche 
he  United  Stal 
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For  Sixty  years  McCutche oil's  of  New  York 
has  been  "The  Linen  Store  of  America."  It 
carries  the  widest  assortment  of  patterns.  It 
offers  sound  value  in  quality. 

You  don't  have  to  come  to  Fifth  Avenue  to 
buy.  You  can  have  the  McCutcheon's  Linens 
wherever  you  are  by  mail.  This  year  our  stock 
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Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
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Dress  Better  at  Less  Cost 

~\0  you  want  to  look  as  smart  as  the  best  dressed  man  in 
*^  your  town?  Do  you  know  that  you  can  do  so  and  yet 
save  one-third  of  your  clothes  money? 

You  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  made-to-measure  clothes  in  the 
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man  lie  walked  from  his  home  in  Abing- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains,  Another  time,  In  visiting  Wood 

stork,  be  walked  the  live  miles  from 
Putnam,  the  railroad  station,  to  my 
lather's  home,  altho  a  carriage  was 
ready  to  take  him.  His  eighty-one  years 
Of  life  were  the  result  of  his  strong  be- 
lief in  exercize. 

As  he  prepared  me  for  Yale  College, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  what 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  he  had.  Owing  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  Latin  poets,  he  became  a  great 
lover  of  English  verse  and  inspired  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  with  a 
love  of  poetry.  When  Alfred  Tenny- 
son's poem,  "The  Charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade,"  first  appeared  in  London  it 
was  received  by  cable  the  same  day  at 
the  office  of  The  Independent  and  that 
day  happened  to  be  the  day  the  last 
pages  went  to  press.  Dr.  Ward  received 
the  long  cable,  made  all  the  corrections 
with  apparent  ease  and,  before  going 
home  in  the  evening,  saw  that  a  proof 
of  the  poem  was  sent  to  the  Associated 
Press.  The  poem  was  published  not  only 
in  The  Independent  the  next  day,  but  in 
leading  journals  thruout  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  mistakes  in  the 
poem  as  printed.  A  man  without  knowl- 
edge of  poetry  could  not  have  done  what 
Dr.  Ward  did. 

Dr.  Ward  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
English  language  and  used  it  in  its 
simplest  form.  He  had  the  art  of  con- 
cisely stating  a  complex  proposition.  All 
who  were  associated  in  any  way  with 
Dr.  Ward  not  only  admired  his  very 
great  qualities  but  loved  him  from  the 
bottom  of  their  heart.  His  wonderful 
capacity  for  work  inspired  all  associated 
with  him  with  a  desire  to  do  the  very 
best  they  could. 

I  regard  Dr.  Ward  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  generation. 

Clarence  W.  Bowen 

Publisher  of  The  Independent.    1896-1912 


WITH  keenest  sorrow  I  learn  that 
a  valued  personal  friend  and  a 
friend  of  the  negro  race  has 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  and  1 
gladly  accept  the  invitation  to  give  a 
brief  appreciation  of  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward's  work  for  the  negro.  He 
has  virtually  devoted  his  life  to  the 
interests  of  the  race,  to  its  emancipa- 
tion, to  its  education,  to  its  struggles, 
to  its  ambitions,  to  its  possible  future, 
without  a  particle  o(  prejudice,  Be- 
hoving that  God  made  mankind  all  o( 
one  blood  and  that  the  negro  should 
have  free  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  Of  any   human   being  and  of 

any   American  citiien,   Dr.   Ward   ai 

rayed  himself  always  on  that  platform 
and  fearlessly  foUghl  the  battles  ^\  a 
weak    and    defenseless    people, 

Proscription,  segregation,   mob   \  lo 

leiue,     lynchingS,     denial     o(     \ote.     all 

race  distinctions,  all  the  thousand  and 
one  indignities,  persecutions  and 
cruelties  and  crinu  linst  the 

wherever  practised,  have  found  In  hiss 
one  who  denounced  vigorous!)  end  an 

|..u  Inglj    all   lUCh   M   unlaw  ful,   uniuM. 
Unchl  ill. in  and   inhuman     II       u  >u  k  did 
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not  stop  with  his  strenuous  endeavors 
to  right  the  wrongs  done  the  negro, 
but  he  maintained  that  the  education 
of  the  race  should  be  of  the  highest 
type;  declared  and  demonstrated  its 
intellectual  capacity  thru  many  negro 
contributions  to  The  Independent  on 
all  lines  of  thought;  and  encouraged 
all  its  ambitions  and  aspirations  as  a 
people.  Everything  connected  with  the 
race  won  his  personal  interest,  and  he 
never  wavered  in  his  allegiance.  Public 
opinion  never  warped  his  convictions. 
Nor  did  personal  interest  ever  cause 
him  to  swerve  from  the  course  he 
deemed  right  in  regard  to  the  race. 

There  was  no  mere  sentimentalism 
in  this;  he  was  a  humanitarian  of  the 
most  royal  type,  espousing  our  cause 
because  he  believed  it  a  just  one  and 
because  we  were  lowly,  weak,  defense- 
less and  friendless.  So  his  warm  heart, 
his  keen  brain,  and  his  facile  pen  have 
united  for  over  fifty  years  to  declare 
thru  The  Independent  and  every  other 
possible  channel  that  he  was  the 
negro's  staunch  friend.  The  negro  peo- 
ple have  lost  a  most  noble,  loyal  cham- 
pion, one  they  will  ever  hold  in  grate- 
ful remembrance.  May  his  mantle  rest 
upon  and  forever  enfold  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

W.  S.  Scarborough 

President   of    Wilberforce    University 


IT  is  hard  to  put  into  words  my  feel- 
ing about  Dr.  Ward.  It  is  a  mingling 
of  reverence  for  his  learning,  ad- 
miration for  his  versatility,  wonder  at 
his  penetration,  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity, faith  in  his  Christianity,  all 
welded  by  love  for  him  personally. 
He  was  certainly  the  most  brilliant 
man  I  ever  knew. 

Repeatedly   in    editorial   conferences 
on     The    Independent    it    became    ap- 
parent that  there   was   no   department 
of   knowledge   with   which   he   was   not 
familiar.   The  universe   was  to   him   ar 
open    book,    but  always  a   book   with   i 
purpo  <:.  He  studied  cylinder  seals  am 
i  form    inscriptions   that  thru   then 
the  lif<:  of  another  age  might  be  bettej 
understood;  at  the  same  time  he  wa; 
r  out   of   touch   with   the   humani 
ot  the  present  age 
onal  influence  and   facile  pei 
at   the   service   of   a   goo< 
\t.    Mohonk    conference  .    or 
of     missionary  ,     al 

college    trn  tee    meeting  ,    he    alwayi 

-I    the    highe  it   and    the 
Equally    hi     ambition    for    tho  e    wh< 
worked  with  hin  that  th< 

with   anything   but 
II    remember    one    daj 
whei  blue  pencil 

■  a  pei  p  ph.  I  a  I  ed  him 

nippi  'I  at  i 

n  oment  With  a  quizzical 

smile    he    said,    "I    really  a} 

i  i   go." 
cat      thai    hav< 
folio  along  the  lin< 

-  h  life  and  church  anil  /,  In  which 

ed,  he    conu 
to  me    I  have  realized  how  much  '  owe 

',i      who       '/a--.      :t|||      rri'. 

Edwin  m   Bum 

t  ,i,i,,,  ,,/   ii,,    i ,,,i,,,,  „,i,  „i ,    i*'m  |901 
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NY  dessert — an  ice  cream,  water  ice, 
sherbet  or  frozen  pudding  is  made 
more  enjoyable  if  accompanied  by 

NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

These  delightful  wafers  surprise  you 
with  their  fragile  goodness  and  their 
sweet,  creamy  filling.  As  dessert  con- 
fections, Nabisco  are  without  compare. 
In  ten-cent  and  twenty-five-cent  tins. 

FESTINO — Another  dessert  confection 

resembling  an   almond   in  shape.     A 

shell    of    crisp    baking    containing  an 

almond-flavored,  creamy  kernel 
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<  l  y,  sanitary,  every  church 
should  use  it.  Outfits  on  trial. 
Thomas    Communion  Company 

Box    463     Lima.  Ohio 
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New  Stomachs  for  Old 

By  Arthur  True  Buswell,  M.  D. 


EB]  THOUSANDS  of  people 
who  suffered   for  years 
with  all  sorts  of  stomach 
trouble      ere      walking 
^k      UOUnd   to-day    with   en- 
tirely       remade       stum- 
is.    They  enjoy  their 
meals  and  never  have  a 
=1    thought    of    indigestion, 

HRISl  IAN  ....  „ 

constipation  or  any  of 
the  serious  illnesses  with  which  thoy 
formerly  Buffered  and  which  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  stomach. 

And  these  surprising1  results  have  been 
produced  not  by  drugs  or  medicines  of 
any  kind,  not  by  foregoing  substantial 
foods,  not  by  eating  specially  prepared 
or  patented  foods  of  any  kind,  but  by 
eating  the  foods  we  like  best  correctly 
combined! 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought  to 
my  mind  by  Eugene  Christian,  the  emi- 
nent Food  Scientist  who  has  success- 
fully treated  over  23,000  people  with 
foods  alone! 

In  a  recent  talk  with  Eugene  Chris- 
tian, he  told  me  of  some  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  treatment  of  various  ail- 
ments through  food — just  a  few  in- 
stances out  of  the  more  than  23,000 
cases  he  has  on  record. 

One  case  which  interested  me  greatly 
was  that  of  a  young  business  man  whose 
efficiency  had  been  practically  wrecked 
through  stomach  acidity,  fermentation 
and  constipation,  resulting  in  physical 
sluggishness  which  was  naturally  re- 
flected in  his  ability  to  use  his  mind. 
He  was  twenty  pounds  underweight 
when  he  first  went  to  see  Christian  and 
Avas  so  nervous  he  couldn't  sleep.  Stom- 
ach and  intestinal  gases  were  so  severe 
that  they  caused  irregular  heart  action 
and  often  fits  of  great  mental  depres- 
sion. As  Christian  describes  it,  he  was 
not  50  per  cent  efficient  either  mentally 
or  physically.  Yet  in  a  few  days,  by 
following  Christian's  suggestions  as  to 
food,  his  constipation  had  completely 
gone,  although  lie  had  formerly  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  large  daily  doses  of  a  strong 
cathartic.     In   five  weeks  every   abnormal 

symptom  had  disappeared — his  weight  hav- 
ing increased  (i  lbs.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
acquired  a  store  of  physical  and  mental 
energy  so  great  in  comparison  with  his 
former  self  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact  that 
it  was   the   same   man. 

Another  instance  of  what  proper  food 
combinations  can  do  was  that  of  a  man 
one  hundred  pounds  Overweight  whose  only 
other  discomfort  was  rheumatism.  This 
man's  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  eating. 

Though  convinced  of  the  necessity,  he  hesi- 
tated for  months  to  go  under  treatment,  be- 


lieving he  would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
oi  the  table.     lli>  finally,  however,  decided 

to  try   U   out.      -Not  only   did   lie   begin   losing 

weight  at  once,  quickly  regaining  bis  nor- 
mal figure,  all  signs  of  rheumatism  disap- 
pearing, but  he  found  the  new  diet  far 
more  delicious  to  the  taste  anil  afforded  a 
much  keener  quality  of  enjoyment  than  his 
old  method  of  eating  and  wrote  Christian 
a    letter   to   that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Interesting  ease 
that  Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a 
multi-millionaire — a  man  70  years  old,  who 
had  been  traveling  with  his  doctor  for  se\ 
era!  years  in  a  search  for  health,  lie  was 
extremely  emaciated,  had  chronic  constipa- 
tion, lumbago  and  rheumatism.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  had  Buffered  with  stomach 
and  intestinal  trouble  which  in  reality  was 
BUperacidU0US  secretions  iu  the  stomach. 
The  first  menus  given  him  were  designed 
to  remove  the  causes  of  acidity,  which  was 
accomplished  iu  about  thirty  days.  And 
after   this   was  done   he  seemed   to  undergo 

a  complete  rejuvenation.  His  eyesight, 
hearing,  taste  and  all  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties became  keener  and  more  alert.  He 
had  had  no  organic  trouble — but  he  was 
starving  to  death  from  malnutrition  and 
decomposition — all  caused  by  the  wrong 
selection  and  combination  of  foods.  After 
a  few  months'  treatment  this  man  was  as 
well  and  strong  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right 
eating  I  have  simply  chosen  at  random 
from  perhaps  a  dozen  Eugene  Christian 
told  me  of,  every  one  of  which  was  fully 
as  interesting  and  they  applied  to  as  many 
different  ailments.  Surely  this  man  Chris- 
tian is  doing  a  great  work. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  people 
seeking  the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's 
advice  and  whose  cases  he  is  unable  to 
handle  personally  that  he  has  written  a 
little  course  of  lessons  which  tells  you  ex- 
actly what  to  eat  for  health,  strength  and 
efficiency.  This  course  is  published  by  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  con- 
tain actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner,  curative,  as  well  as  corrective, 
covering  every  condition  of  health  and 
sickness  from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for 
all  occupations,  climates  and  seasons. 

With  these  lessons  at  baud  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with 
the  great  food  specialist  because  every  pos- 
sible point  is  so  thoroughly  covered  that 
you  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question  which 
isn't  answered.  You  can  start  eating  the 
very  things  that  will  produce  the  increased 
physical  and  mental  energy  you  are  seek- 
ing the  day  you  receive  the  lessons  and  you 
will  find  that  you  secure  results  with  the 
first  meal. 

If   you    would    like    to   examine    these   24 

Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Bating  simply 

write  The  Corrective  Eating  Society.  De- 
partment ■!!».  4(i()  Fourth  Avenue.  New 
Vork  City.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enclose 
any  money  with  your  request.  Merely  ask 
them  to  send  the  lessons  on  five  days'  trial 
with  the  understanding  that  you  will  either 
return  them  within  that  time  or  remit 
$3.00,   the  small    fee   asked. 


Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this 
is  a  copy  of  the  blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY,  Dept.  49,  460  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York  City 

You   may   send   me  prepaid    a    COp3    of  Corrective    Haling   in   "_' I    Lessons.       I    will   either 
remail   them   to  you   within    Bve  days  or  send    you   .%".. 


Nurat t'ily    . 

tddrMI Slit.- 


The  New 
Books 


THE   BIRTH    OF    THE    NATIONS 

In  these  years  of  war,  when  all  other 
virtues  have  yielded  first  place  to 
patriotism  and  all  other  creeds  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  imperious 
claims  of  the  religion  of  nationalism, 
we  need  the  historian  to  remind  us  that 
the  national  state,  like  other  human  in- 
stitutions, had  a  beginning  and  is  in- 
deed a  comparatively  recent  type  of 
political  organization.  Professor  Rose 
of  Cambridge  University  performs  this 
service  very  ably  in  his  recent  study 
of  Nationality  in  Modern  History.  It 
comes  almost  with  shock  to  the  reader  to 
learn  from  an  historian  of  exceptional 
erudition  that,  apart  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Machiavelli,  he  had  never  come 
across  any  systematic  treatment  of  the 
idea  of  nationality  of  an  earlier  date 
than  1758.  The  ancient  world  was  muni- 
cipal or  imperial  in  policy,  the  middle 
ages  feudal,  while  the  monarchic  states 
which  developed  prior  to  the  French 
Revolution  rarely  corresponded  with  the 
limits  of  a  common  speech  or  a  common 
sentiment.  The  spirit  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan eighteenth  century  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  words  of  Lessing,  "I  have 
no  conception  of  the  love  of  country; 
and  it  seems  to  me  at  best  a  heroic 
failing,  which  I  am  well  content  to  be 
without."  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  a  contemporary  German 
dramatist  who  would  be  capable  of 
making  such  a  remark  and  quite  impos- 
sible to  see  how  he  could  escape  lynch- 
ing if  he  did. 

Professor  Rose  tells  us  how  the  epic 
struggles  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars  converted  first 
France  and  then  the  foes  of  France, 
particularly  the  Germans,  to  a  faith  in 
national  destiny  and  a  consciousness  of 
common  aims  that  they  had  never 
known  before.  Not  blood  or  speech  gave 
Germany  and  Italy  their  national  unity 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  these 
factors  had  never  sufficed  to  unify  them 
in  the  past;  it  was  rather  the  new  pop- 
ular enthusiasm,  incarnated  in  such 
leaders  of  opinion  as  Fichte  and  Maz- 
zini,  which  made  possible  the  construc- 
tive statesmanship  of  IMsniaivk  and 
Cavour.  Professor  Rose  does  not  at 
tempt  in  the  brief  compass  of  his  l> 
to  trace  the  awakening  of  the  minor 
nationalities  of  Europe  and  of  the  . 

eient   states  of   Asia,  but   contents  him 
self  with  describing  the  rise  of  national 
consciousness     in     Franco,    Spam.    G 
many,    Italy    and    among    the    Slavs     lie 
regards  the  spirit   of  modern   Germany 
as   the   exaggeration   and    perversion   >.■>( 
the    national    ideal,    but     he    wains    the 
Allies  to  respect   the  patriotic  -.cntii". 
o(  their  foes  and  not   to  impo  urn 

voko    upon    anv     Gentian    community    «t 
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the  end  of  the  war.  Professor  Rose  is 
indeed  very  generous  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nation  with  which  his  people 
are  at  war,  and  he  is  even  willing  to 
find  a  soul  of  goodness  in  Prussian  mil- 
itarism itself.  "It  is  significant,"  he 
writes,  "that  the  German  phrase  Alles 
in  Ordnung,  which  corresponds  to  our 
'All  right,'  conveys  a  guarantee  that  all 
is  right.  Whereas  our  phrase  'All 
right'  has  come  to  mean:  'Now,  don't 
bother:  I've  done  all  I  mean  to  do.'  " 

Nationality   in   Modern  History,  by  J.   Holland 
Rose.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

MAETERLINCK 

In  this  age  of  commentators  and 
critics  it  is  curious  that  Maeterlinck 
has  hitherto  not  received  the  attention 
he  deserves  either  by  reason  of  his 
world-wide  popularity  or  the  real  im- 
portance of  his  thought.  But  now  we 
have  a  large  volume  by  MacDonald 
Clark  evidently  based  upon  a  long  and 
loving  study.  He  does  full  justice  to 
Maeterlinck's  philosophy  and  love  of 
beauty,  but  rather  neglects  the  scien- 
tific side.  He  does  not,  for  instance, 
mention  Fabre,  "the  Homer  of  the  in- 
sects," without  whom  we  would  never 
have  had  "The  Life  of  the  Bee."  He 
also,  like  most  English  authors,  ignores 
America,  as  when  he  says  that  "Mary 
Magdalene"  has  been  acted  only  in  Ber- 
lin. It  was  put  on  the  New  York  stage 
years  ago  and  Maeterlinck's  earlier 
plays,  "The  Intruder"  and  "The  In- 
terior," received  recognition  here  long 
before  they  did  in  England. 

The  volume  contains  no  bibliography 
and  but  little  biography.  The  author's 
chief  interest  is  in  the  analysis  of 
Maeterlinck's  philosophy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  thought.  With  this  in 
view  he  has  worked  over  the  plays  and 
essays  with  great  thoroness  and  brings 
out  many  interesting  relationships. 

Maurice    Maeterlinck,    Poet    and    I'hiionopher, 
by  ftUcDonold  Clark.  Stokes.  $2.60. 


MOSTLY   FICTION 


William  Haynes  h:iw  preserved  in  Casco 
Bay  Yarns  ^'iim-  <>f  the  stories  that  have 
fathered  around  certain  localities  of  the 
Maine  coast.  It-  picture*  and  record*  make 
the  book  an  informal  guide  that  visitor  to 
the  region  will  enjoy.  (New  Fork:  Haynes, 
3  Park  Place,  fl.) 

Tin  ffailor,  en  up-from  tbe-autter  novel 
l».v  -I.  C,  Hnaith,  who  ha*  traveled  far  since 
r f i *-  light  hearted  "Principal  Girl,"  Force 
ful  character  drawing,  (specially  of  the 
hero,  who  i*  so  con  i  tentl  pre  ented  as  to 
t»<-  reasonably  plausible  thru  a  rather  melo 
dramatic  lot  of  experiences,  (Annie ton, 
».) 

A  bride  who  disappeari  within  ten  min 
her  arrival   ;it   a   hotel   an  com 

['I'-'  had    v- j 1 1 r i  in-, i    into   the 

I'.'nth   Mmension   ij   the  central   figure  oi 
7  he    Chit  I    L<  gatet      b      Ann;.     Kathei  Ine 
pa  t  ml  t  hi    .ii  t   of 

telling  I, hi    never    nM<     to 

'•'\"  ii  <      .-."     ( Dodd, 

it  of  romnrw  <    and  of  Impel  i  h 

nil    mill-'       7  .   I,     l,v    Mai  1    Flob< 
■  hai  i     more    than    the    mei  •■    rollicking 

nor  I,,  I  ii,,,    (  ',,,  I,,.,  ,  ,,      ,.,, 

><■<  pi  ising  spin  gi  i    foi    ad 

■■<■  appeal*  to  the  etei  rial  bo ,   oi 
girl    in    the  follows   bei    motoi 

'  'I        Mid   I  I       I 

i  Hmight/»n,   Milfln.    Al  v>  i 


Before   the    Price 
Goes  Up 

As   It   Must  Soon 

—while  it  is  still  possible 
without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience for  you  to  take 
advantage  of  this  unique 
opportunity— you  must  have 
for  your  own  the  twenty- 
four    beautiful    volumes    of 


The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

SECOND   EDITION 

Alone  among  works  of  its  kind,  the  New  International 
deals  with  the  thrilling  times  in  which  you  live  as  well 
as  with  the  history  of  the  past.  It  meets  with  the  com- 
pelling need  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  every  red- 
blooded  American  that  has  arisen  since  the  Great  War 
upset  the  world  of  ideas  as  well  as  the  physical  world. 

The  articles  on  Mexico  for  example  give  you  a  comprehensive  view 
of  that  troublous  country  up  to  the  time  when  Villa  raided  Colum- 
bus.    From  Aeronautics  to  Venizelos  there  is  the  same  graphic 

satisfactory  treatment  of  men  and  affairs — not  only  that  have  made — but 

that  are  making  today  the  fascinating  history  of  the  race.  J 

80,000  articles.  Think  what  Maps.     The    maps    arc    up-  Thin  Paper.   The  paper  is       f^~/ 

n   means  to  have  in  your  li-  to-date,  complete  and  above  durable,  thin   and  easily         ^£y 

1. 1. ii'.    8o,000    articles   cover-  all    else,    accurate.        Ncccs-  handled.    A  Special  Li-              ~r        Imt. 

ing  the   whole   range  of  hu-  sarjiy    they    are    far    in   ad-  brary  Edition  is  print-           «£•  /      9-iri6 

man     activities,     written     in  vance    of    the            s    ;n  ed  on  regular  book             O  /        Dodd 

readable     stye      impartially  ,         encyclopedia.  paper  andbound  in         tfS       Mead& 

yet  never  coldly.  jv-ui«.uu.  Library  Buckram        q  /       q0     |nc 

out.ii  L_    A**i.  i    r    Illustrations.      Of  all  vane-    after  specifica-  O/       Publishers" 

Bibliography.   At  the  end  of  ,  ,  ,  ,     ,         ,     tions   of   the  &.   /        aaq  p_.._»i, 

every    article-is   a    complete     t.es.  in  colors    and   black  and     American  «A/  Avenue 

list  of  works  on  the  subject,    white   the   selected    illustra-    ui,rary        A-/       New  York  Citv 
invaluable  for  any  one  anx-    ,l"lis   are    spread    profusely    Associ-  ^/  ■»*»» 

ions  to   read   further.  through  every    volume.  ation.  «>>  Send  me  full  infor- 

Never  before  was  the  need  of  such  a  work  more  evident.    Tt  is  a       j^   /  your  Second  Edftionof 
i   as  a  pr<     ing  need  for  you  and  there  is  no  bet-  ~/     the    New   International 

tei    timi     than    today    to   decide    to    have    the    New    Interna-  s^/        Encyclopaedia,   with     dc- 

tiqnal     for    ypur    nun.       Becausi     it     *vill    be    necessary    tO  Js*/     tails  of  the  special  price,  etc. 

j •  1 1 <  <    soon,   econon      dictates  that   you   mail  */ 

ill'    attached   coupon    and    mail    ii    NOW.     Such   an         \*/       Name 

opportunit  rarely.      Don't    fail  to  make  the  r\  / 

it.  O'     Occupation 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc.       «<?'   H  s 

Publishers  /    *e8iden« 

/     Town State 


Journalism  As  An  Aid 
To  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN   E.  SLOSSON.   Ph.D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 

Associate  in  tlin  School  of  Journalism 

Colombia   Univer«ity 

'I  iii ,  address,  whit  h  wa  g\ \  en  be 
fore  ih'  History  Se<  tion  "f  the  New 
fori  '  itate  'I  i  ai  hei  ■■'  '■>  oi  iation  al 
Rocht  iter,  Novembei  •  |,  [91  ,.  has  been 
publi  ihed  in  pamphlet  foi  m  ind  will 
l>e  hit  111  ihed  free  to  U  at  hi  1 1  Wi  ite 
t'<  VV.  V.  Ferrin,  119  VVt  ii  (0th  Sti  eet, 
<<rk. 


An  Income  for  Life 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  Qol  open  to  criticism 
Absoluts  safety  is  the  firm  requisite  .'11111  ode 
quute    and    uniform    return   equally    Important, 

and   tbess  seem   Incompatible,    ■.side  fr gov- 

1  1 iimonl  bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,   there  Ih  nothing  inure  sure  and  certain 

than    mi    1 Its    wiih    the    metropolitan 

IM  I!  INHURANOE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  i« 
larger  by  fm-  than  irould  bo  earned  on  an 
uquiil  amount  depoalted  in  an  Institution  fur 
ahvIiil'h,  nr  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea 
lonahla  safety,  Thus  a  payment  <>r  RB.OOO  bj 
I    ""in   aged   <i7   would    provlda   an   annual   In 

rami'   of   SMH  MB   absolutely    bey 1   qu«>i  1  Ion   ..1 

doiibl  Tba  Annuity  Department,  MKTRO- 
I'.i  itan  1, 11  1;  tNBURANOE  company. 
New    Jfork,    win  give   miviee  iih  iii  ih,.   return 

nl    iiny    iii".,    IMiil>     t)l     fi  mail 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


:^1WIHi||*ir 


SEA 

PINES 

SCHOOL 

Of  Personality 
For  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  Recognized 
Pioneer  School  oi  Personality 

Happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  in- 
spired by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  woman- 
hood. The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  out- 
door life.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves:  moo  feet  of  sea- 
shore. Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Ails, 
French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College 
Preparatory,  Cultural,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and 
other  courses  leading  to  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  in- 
formation, address 


Rev.  Thos.  Bicktord.  A.M..  Miss  Faith  Bicklord,   Principals,    P.  O.   Box  P. 

.    Brewster,  Cape  Cod.  Mass. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
college  course.  The  building  is  equipped  with  Laboratories,  Depart- 
ment Libraries  and  has  fullest  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  professional  schools  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  not  only 
offer  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  but  afford  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  self  support  and  for  the  practical  training  in  the  several 
professions.  The  Graduate  School  oifers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  research  work. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN.  President 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


Co-ordination  of  Mind,  Body, 
Voice.  37<h  year  opens  Oct.  5. 
Summer  Terms.  Evening 
classes.  "Work  for  all  needs. 
Write  for  list  of  Dr.  Curry's  books  and  "Expression." 

S.  S.  CURRY.  Ph.D..  Lill.D..  President.  Copley  Square,  Boston.  Mass. 

Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 

Advanced  work  lor  older  girls.     Domestic  Science. 

Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.   \  „„, ».„,,, 

r>  An-,  t>  c.  f  Boston,  Mass. 

Residence,  401  Beacon  Street  ) 


MONSON 


ACADEMY 
FOR  BOYS 

Established  1804.  15  miles  from  Spring- 
field.  An  endowed  school.  Certificate 
privileges.  Completely  equipped  athletic 
field.  Modern  dormitory.  Gymnasium. 
Rate  $300.  Fund  for  boys  of  proven 
worth.  For  catalog  and  book  of  views, 
address  the  Principal,  Monson,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary  lor  Boys 

>  100,000  residence  hall  opens  Effii  lent  masters. 

"■  units.     Boys  personally  directed.      Scientific   and  pi 
lepartments.    6  building  fields.     Moderate  rates. 

separate  building".     Bookli  t. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.  H,  D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


WALTHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

10  miles  from  Boston.  In  the  country.  6  buildings.  Separate 
fireproof  homes  for  older  and  younger  girls.  Gymnasium.  Out- 
door sports.  Household  Arts,  General  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses.     57th  year.     Address. 

GEO.  B.  BEAMAN,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
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BROOKFIELD 


The    Open    Air   School    fop 

your  daughter   hew   to   realize   the  durable 


Hep 

Teaches  your  daughter  hew  to  realise  the  durable  satisfactions  of  life. 
The  Directors  believe  thai  this  end  is  attained  through  helping  the  growing  girl 
to  establish  habits  which  keep  her  well,  make  her  think  clearly,  make  her  live  In 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to  give  the  girl  her  fullest  power,  rather  than  to 
cram  her  mind  "it1,  n  specified  quantity  of  book  learning. 

<  >i  "ii  air  sleeping,  study  and  recitations,  open  air  dining  room.  Domestic 
gardening,  physical  training,  summer  and  winter  spoils,  dancing,  story 
telling,  dramatic  training,  music. 

Write  personally  to  Miss  Helen  Falrman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School,  North  Brookfield,  Mm, 
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Boyd  ('able  in  Action   Front  follows  llie 
plan     which     be     used     in    "Between     the 
Lines."    lie    takes    hits    from    official    <lis 
patches    and    shows    the    vivid,    personal 

(llamas  which  lie  behind  such  cold  State- 
ments as:  "Al  we  recaptured  the  por- 
tion of  front  line  trench  lost  by  US  some 
days  ago."    (Duttou,   IfL.'fo..! 

The  Girl  Philippa  is  a  story  of  the  Great 

War  by  Robert  \\\  Chambers,  who  is  a. 
his  best  when  he  writes  of  war  and  of  tan- 
gled diplomatic  interests.  Here  and  there 
a  memorable  phrase  falls,  as  "Germany, 
the  last  of  the  Valkyries,"  "Death  in  the 
summer  sunshine  is  the  most  terrifying 
.     .     ."    ( Applet. in,  $1.40.) 


OVER  THE  WORLD 


Facts    About   Mexico,    by    George 

is    a    handy    book    on    the   country's 


Plain 
Hagar, 

physical  and  industrial  features.  It  deals 
not  at  all  with  the  present  political  situa- 
tion, but  gives  (perhaps  more  fully)  such 
information  as  would  be  found  in  our  year 
books.    (Harper,  50  cents.) 

A  book  on  a  topic  that  is  rather  curi- 
ously interesting  to  young  people  is  Savage 
Survivals.  This  was  part  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  ethics  given  to  high  school  stu- 
dents by  J.  H.  Moore,  and  traces  the  ves- 
tiges of  earlier  times  still  appearing  iu 
our  instincts,  ceremonials  and  play.  (Kerr. 
$1.) 

The  Singing  Fires  of  Erin,  by  Eleanor 
Rogers  Cox,  is  to  be  counted  as  an  Irish- 
American  response  to  the  impulse  which 
gave  the  Irish  Literary  Revival  its  distinc- 
tive group  of  national  singers.  Their  ro- 
mantic note,  and  their  spontaneous  music, 
with  its  sweet  and  varied  cadences,  give 
these  lyrics  a  special  appeal.   (Lane,  $1.) 

Sandhills  Sketches,  by  William  Haynes, 
tell  of  life  in  Piedmont  County,  North 
Carolina,  the  curious,  naive,  half  civilized 
life  of  the  negroes  and  the  mountain 
whites,  with  descriptions  of  old  fashioned 
tar  making,  of  bird  hunting,  and  of  canoe- 
ing dowu  the  Lumber  where  canoe  never 
went  before.  (New  York:  Haynes,  3  Park 
Place,  $1.) 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
comes  a  delightful  National  Parks  Port- 
folio, The  series  of  twenty-four-page  fold- 
ers includes  the  Yellowstone.  Yosemite, 
Sequoia,  Kauier,  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde. 
Glacier  and  Rocky  Mountain  Parks,  and 
the  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  photographs, 
taken  from  many  sources,  are  varied  and 
excellent.  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.) 

The  recent  interest  in  the  dance  makes 
a  translation  of  The  Antique  Greek  Dunce, 
by  Maurice  Emmanuel,  particularly  time- 
ly. Less  comprehensive  than  "Dancing. 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  by  Ethel  L,  Crlin, 
published  in  1!)12,  this  work  is  eminently 
more  exhaustive  on  its  special  topic.  The 
book  owes  a  heavy  debt  to  Creek  painting, 
from  which  the  author's  admirable  recon- 
struction was  made.    (Lane,  Jf'l. ) 

Prof.  Herbert  B,  Bolton,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  translated  and 
brought  together  in  one  volume  the  chief 
narrative  sources  of  Spanish  Exploration 
in  the  Southwest,  These  narratives  are  an- 
notated thruout  and  preceded  bj  explana- 
tory introductions.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
Intimately    blended   in   the   minds  of   the  e\ 

plorers  was  the  hope  of  finding  gold  ami 

silver  with   that   of  converting   the   Indians. 

(Scribner,  $3.  > 

S,  C.  Lancaster,  consulting  engineer  of 
the    marvelous    two    hundred    miles    ,>f    road 

from    Portland    thru    the   Cascade    Rang* 
has  written  of  the  region,   it--  legends,   Its 

history,     in     a     beautiful     Utile     book. 
Columbia,        [merica's      tlrettt      II' 

This    is    NiiperbU     illustrated    both    in    black 
and    while   and    b\     a    series   o(   nioM    uikviu 

mon   photographs  in  color,    ["he  road  calls 
to   mind    Napoleon's   Corutohe    |)    >•     and 
die   book    tempts  one   to   buj    a   ticket 
mice    (S    c    Lnucastei     l\u  timid,  Oregon., 

ill  » 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


310.  Mr.  H.  H.,  Washington.  "I  was  formerly 
a  journeyman  and  master  mechanic.  I  became 
interested  in  industrial  education  thru  sympa- 
thizing with  and  helping-  the  apprentice  boys  in 
the  shop,  went  to  the  State  Normal ;  have  been 
teaching  shop  work  since,  at  a  small  salary.  I 
feel  that  I  can  fill  a  bigger  position  and  get  at 
least  as  much  pay  as  I  did  as  a  master  mechanic. 
How  can  I  find  a  market  for  rny  services  ?" 

Don't  ever  look  for  high  pay  as  a  teacher,  you 
won't  get  it,  a  teacher's  reward  is  in  his  heart 
— not  his  purse.  But  you  can  qualify  gradually 
for  an  industrial  engineer,  an  efficiency  organ- 
izer, an  expert  in  scientific  management,  or  a 
consulting  specialist  in  one  of  several  branches 
of  allied  industry. 

We  suggest  that  you  obtain  all  available  litera- 
ture from  those  concerns,  and  enter  the  avenue 
of  opportunity  that  looks  most  favorable :  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  Irving 
Place  and  15th  Street,  New  York ;  Efficiency 
Society,  41  Park  Row ;  Business  Course,  261 
Broadway ;  Engineering  Magazine,  140  Nassau 
street  ;  Mechanics  Institute,  18  West  44th  street ; 
Associated  Efficiency  Engineers,  233  Broadway ; 
Harrington  Emerson  Company,  30  Church 
street :  Advance  Engineering  Corporation,  20 
Broad  street.  New  York  City,  Peerless  Engi- 
neering Company,  43  West  27th  street;  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Consultation,  125  East  23rd 
street,  all  of  New  York. 


311.  Mr.  J.  P.  W.,  New  York.  "Just  before  the 
war  I  resigned  from  my  position  on  the  faculty 
of  a  state  university,  expecting  to  get  a  posi- 
tion in  the  East.  But  engineering  work,  my 
cialty,  is  extremely  dull,  and  my  only  income 
is  from  a  few  engineering  articles  published  oc- 
casionally. I  belong  to  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  Efficifncy  Engineers,  the 
Efficiency  Society,  etc.  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

Look  yourself  in  the  face.  You  had  a  salary 
of  $2100  a  year — and  resigned,  "expecting" 
a  job  somewhere  else.  You  now  have  a  chance 
to  meditate  on  your  folly.  A  wise  man  keeps 
his  job  still  he  has  a  better  one  clinched. 

You  have  changed  position*  nine  times  in 
twelve  years.  Why?  That  is  no  way  to  reach 
the  tOP  of  your  profession.  Your  problem  is 
how  to  make  the  mo.st  of  a  chanee  when  you 
have  it.  You  threw  enough  chances  away 
to   get   rich  on.   Waste  breeds   want. 

Ask     adviec     from     editoi       of     BUCaziBOi     that 

prtatod    your   article!     I  large    bnild- 

lag  aad  engineering  eoneera  .  from  trade  papers 

and     your     former    eht  sen     per- 
sonally.     I                  ','liri^  ;.  ring 
.'azin'-s.      Enn  II     in  teaehera'  :                     and 
high-claSB    •  bureaus. 


C.,    Iowa.    "I    am    only   a    trirl   of 
•uk*  I  ;.'l  ;.   feeling  that 

■,rV    is.   tying    read  i 
lather   and   grandfather   ;ir<-   both 
and    I    would    enj  in    <liir. 

I 
pare  hi  ■<  i/<   I  vm  friend  me  to 

and  I/,   <|.  I  Id*." 

I1      I,u1 

■  of  Arc  bad  li  u  '■' 'I  U  nd  . 

rler    In    history    wo  ild 
I  Id. 

ition. 

not.     b«  ■,!      of 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


MASSACHUSETTS— (Continued) . 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.      A.ND0VER,  MASS.  Founded  1828 

22  miles  from  Boston.     General  course  with  Household  Science 
College  Preparation.  Address  Miss  Bertha  Bailey,  Principal 


CONNECTICUT 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 


Ely  Court, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
One  hour  from  New  York  City.      College  Prep.  General  Courses. 
Separate  departments  for  Girls  under  15. 


RIDGEFIELD  SCHOOL  £?#s 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  50  miles  from  New  York,  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Berkshires.  All  water  spurts,  ath- 
letic fields,  gymnasium.  New  boat  house.  One 
teacher  to  6  boys  gives  each  student  individual  at- 
tention. Roland  J.  Mulford.Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 


HILLSIDE  JSr-'girS: 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883.  One  hour 
from  N.  Y.  From  primary  tocollege.  General  and 
special  courses.  Separate  school  house.  Lodge  for 
younger  girls.  New  gymnasium.  Small  classes. 
Outdoor  sports.  Margaret  E.  Brendlinger,  A.B., 
VidaHont  Francis,  B.L.,  Principals. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 


NationaJg&Irk  Seminary 


For  Young  Women 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Suburbs) 
A  junior  college  for  grad- 
uates of  preparatory  and 
high  schools.  All  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the 
large  and  the  small 
school.  Full  course  in 
Home  Economics  without 
extra  charge  Modern 
gymnasium.  Swimming. 
Killing.  For  descriptive 
volume  address 
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National  Park  Seminary 

Bos  171,    Forest  Glen,  Md. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA 


DeMeritte  Military  School  SrS& 

An  open  air  school  for  boys.  Prepares  for  Col- 
lege, the  Scientific  Schools,  Annapolis,  West 
Point,   Business.     Addn 

EDWIN   DE  MERITTE,  A.  B. 


ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL   INFORMATION 

rDfrir    I  ir  camps)  in 

*  **«-iaj    U.S.     Expert  Ad  rl   or  boys? 

n  Si  i  '.i,Ib  Associa- 
tion. 1011  Times  H'MlMinK.  New  York,  or  1616 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

II  AMr  '"  '"''''' '"n  to  resident 
H  If  IY1  F  w'"'1'  offers  also  instruc- 
tion   by    <  "rr'npondence. 


STUDY 


Pot    datslltd    in 
foi matton  -  i 


isih  v-  .ir 


U.ofC.(Div.H)Cfaicago.lll. 
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rSTUDY  AT  HOME 
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NEW  JERHEY 


UD fc„„;„„ »    «  C:    1  ,  .  I   An  •ffV.leni    rchool  nl  mod 

>  pool i   -til 

..... 
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Campus  and  School  Buildings 

WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 

EQUIPMENT: 

Splendid  New  Gymna-  Megaron 

sium  and  Pool  Cottage  Infirmary 

Kingsley  Laboratories  Modern  Dormitories 

Dining  Hall  Playing  Fields 

83rd  year  begins  September  13th,  1Q16 

A  Strong  School  Because  of 

Wide  Patronage:    Boys  enrolled  in  1915  from  22  states 

■    i  -...        5         ami  1J  countries. 

Achievement!    171  boys  prepared  for  33  colleges   in  the 
*   last  four  years. 

Efficiency!   Faculty  of  19  experienced  men. 

Democracy!  Atmosphere  and  spirit  pure,  broad  and  gen- 
■  ■    uinely  democratic. 

Sr      J    iiLi    i*      .   Organized   and   required  play 
upervised  Athletics:  for  «*o-  boy.   school  teams 

in  all  sports. 
Scholarship:   Moderate    rates   and   scholarship  aid    ior 
"'    worthy  and  able  boys. 

Catalogue 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.  D., 

103  Providence  St.,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

New  Gymnasium 


PENNSYLVANIA 


I  lll>   I  atcltQM)  CpllAAl    For  backward  children.     Tliis 
1IIC  LdlMldW  3L1IUUI    v]ll|  has  discovered  original 
methods  for  jjrowintr  min<  I  and  body  and  has  proved  that  feeble 
mlndedni  is  Is  cui  ibTe     Do  you  want  your  child  to  become  bright. 

BUngj  and  happy,  with  8  possible  inture  of  usetulncss'/  I  

and  see  for  yourself.    f  uoo  up. 

Allen  Latshaw,  Founder,  The  Maples,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  Indicate!  that  every  boy  is  different  and  must 
ba  handled  Individually  to  be  handled  nn  i  eesfullj .     We  have  an 

tnt  n   i    boy  and  b  i rt  i  omptete  equipment  f<>r  him  to  en- 
he  grows.    Fo»  detail .  iddre  .  Headmaster. 

Hon  504,  LANCA9TKR,  PA. 

MIIEFONTE  ACADEMY  ::,;;,::''1";,;;lr::' ';:.'::;;■ 

or  buslo  elected  to  suit  chos 

■     iluin     Sw  Immlng  pool.     Ai  hi.  tli   field, 

null  yeai       ieo 

in      R    in.. in .-..  a.m.,  Headn 
.vi  vAfjiA.  Belli  i  .hi.  .  i 


FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I. hi  ition     combini  i    advantages    ol     riiy    and 
•  mill  i  v.     i  ollegiati    and    Spi  cial    <  oui  ae  i       E 

nl  ii:'".     in     Soii.il     Sci  vice,     Mu 

and  I    I'H     ion. 

John  t'lirrv  Acheson,   I. I.I)..  President 

OHIO 

Oberlin  School    for  Girls 

six  to  Fifteen  Y«  ur« 

i  exceptional  ducal  Ion    and 

home  life,  In  an  Ideal  environ it      M  usii  ,  •  Ibei 

iin    I  Art,  French,  Gei 

1  i  atalogut, 

I PllM      -    "I"   illll.    OIiii> 

J  i  rj  r;  i :  ;• : i  i 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  ,'.; 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


NEW    YORK 


NLIUS  SCHOOLS 


si.  John's  School,   Manlius,  offer*  the  most   successful 

application  ol    the  military  principle  to  preparation   I'm    col 

technical  I         business.     For   13  yean  ranked  by 

Government  a--  "Honor  School,"  there  being  no  other 

school  with  equal  record.     15  buildings,   1 --o  acres,  n   miles 

Sj  1  acuBe, 

Verbeck  Hall.  A  separate  school  for  boys  from  8  to 
1  t.  1  tting  for  St.  John's  or  any  other  college  preparatory 
school.      Send   for  circular.      Address 

General  WILLIAM  VERBECK.  President 
Box  I  Manlius.  New  York 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    5,    New    York 

FIFTIETH     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.       For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION  :    50  miles  from  New  York,  on  r  bdui  ol  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  Invigorating, 

Uy  adapted  to  .i  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life, 
WORK  :     Preparation  lor  College  or  Business  Lite :  recent  graduates  In  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 

illy  to  increase  Indh  idual  effi<  iency.    Small  i  lasses :    A  teacher  tor  every  six  boj  s, 
ATHLKI1CS  :     Two  fields  with  excelltnt  facilities  lor  all  sports,  under  supervision  ;  hiking,  woods  life. 
Yim  are  invnea  to  come  and  see  for  yourself     Caiaiog  sent  on  application. 

ALVAN  E.  DU£RR,  Headmaster 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  required  lor  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
monv,  Form,  History,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods, 
Practice  Teaching.  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Conducting.  Limited  to 
65.      Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  POTSDAM,  N.  V. 


The  Scudder  School  for  Girls 

20th  Year 

Dormitory  and  school  on  Riverside  Park  over- 
lookng  the  Hudson.  Regents  College  Prepara- 
tory. A  ore  year  HOME  ECONOMICS  finish- 
ing   course   with    diploma. 

SECRETARIAL     training     course      for     PRI- 
VATE,   PUBLICITY    and    EXECUTIVE    SEC- 
RETARIES. 
MYRON  T.  SCUDDER.  Pres..  330  West  72nd  St.  at  Riverside  Drive 


Reopens   Wednesday,   October  4th. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
GENERAL     COURSE     AND 
COLLEGE     PREPARATORY 
PRIMARY      DEPARTMENT 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve 
in  each  class.  Fireproof  school 
building   thoroughly   equipped. 

160  AND   162  W.   74TII  ST.,  N.  Y. 
Connecting  with  &  including  165  \V.  73  St. 


Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

A  first  class  Academic  and  Classical  school  for 
both    sexes   at    $225    per    school    year.       Renovated 

building;.     New  Gymnasium.     Small  Classes,     Fine 

Rural   location.      For   catalog,   address. 

J.   C  Traver,   D.D.,  Principal. 


;t  iMiiiiiiM  ttiuiiirtf  it  mi  iimi  11 


<iiini. 
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Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  lor  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training 
of  young  women,  located   in  America's  leading  health 

Six  Department  n  I 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS:  MUSIC; 
FINE  AKT8;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

I  .iur    ■'  '    s'n 

dents.       Outd 

llTei  itr    In    Nrw 

I   othei   •  111(1        <    IttlO)   .mi    [r.iuesl.      \\  on.  1 
1  Nesjioni. 
(Ii.rlei  H.  Keyn.  Ph.D..  Pr.ild.ol.  Snr.tom  Sprlnit    N  Y. 


MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Eighteen  miles  trom  New  York.     Number  ot  pupils  limited. 
Each  girl  has  a  personal  association  with  the  principals.   Col- 
lege entrance  certificate.     General  Courses.  Terms  $600. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hull,  Miss  Grace  Huntington.  Principals. 

I.ARCHMONT,  New  York. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at   120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Stu- 
dents of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-first    Year    begins    September    27,    1916. 
For  catalogue,  address, 

THE    DEAN    OF    STUDENTS. 


OSSINING  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Box  119         :  :  OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 

"Likable,  Livableand  Homelike."   A  natural,  busy.  Joyous Hie la 

lU   from  older  girl  need  teachers  trained  in 

tmrk.     The  1  owoi  School  have  the  seme  spe- 

5  in  Art.  Piano,  violin,  Killing  and  Athletics  as  the  girls  la 

the  Osslnlng  Upper  School. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER.  Principal 
MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE.  Associate  Principal 


RVIINO 

SCHOOL  for  Boys 


Turrytowii-oii-llu«lN<»ii.  N.  \. 

25  miles   from  Now  Y01 1. ,   111  ths  beautiful    hi 
"Irvine"  countryi    Mtb  year,     Byi  irt  undoi  i" 

Mattel .  n  1  bnlldlngi 

lot   ill   collegei  -.,j|     chool         Individual 

11 11. 11. hi.      1  lulpmenl    Ini  li 
Athletic  Pleldi  •  ■■•  Jiid  Swimming  Pool 

/  .1 1     I  lit   ■'  "i-ll  tUH     4.1 

I    M.  rURMAN.  A.  M.Head  Mailer.  Hot  91  > 


"I  .no  .in.  ol  in  his  line  of  work  (No.  221).  II  n 
in  the  1 1 1 1 « i»  1  »>-.  coal  field  li  a  need  of  trained 
electrical  engineers.  Mr.  Dent  Ferrell,  chief 
electrician  for  ■  coal  mine  company,  would  Ilka 
Mr.    B.    H.   T.   to   write  t<>  him,   address   Chria- 

topher,    Franklin    County,    Illinois." 

We  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  thoughtful 
CoOperation;  and  we  hope  that  by  means  of  it 
a    iuw    and    satisfying    business    relation    may    be 

■    i.il.lislied.    One  of   our  ambitions    for   the  sr 

hi'  the  Efficiency  Department  la  to  provide  an 
exchange  of  mutual  benefits  among  our  readers. 
If  others  will  follow  your  example  and  write  us 
of  local  opportunities  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ques- 
tion Box  inquiries,  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  'o 
extend  our  service,  and  the  seeker  and  the  sought 
will  find  each  other  more  quickly  than  would 
otherwise   be   possible. 


314.  Mrs.  J.  P.  F.,  Alabama.  "Having  read 
certain  books  on  diet,  1  would  become  con- 
verted to  vegetarianism,  and  find  health  and 
energy  increasing.  Hut  our  men  folks  insist  that 
they  must  have  meat  once  or  even  twice  a  day, 
tho  one  of  them  has  rheumatism  and  an- 
other a  tendency  to  kidney  complaint.  Are  not 
these  troubles  aggravated  by  meat?  How  can  I 
persuade  the  family   to  adopt  a  meatless  diet?" 

Never  try  to  reason  with  a  man's  palate,  on 
pain  of  your  life.  His  palate  and  his  brain  are 
not  on  speaking  terms :  putting  them  together 
means  a  family  feud.  Of  course  rheumatism  and 
kidney  trouble  are  aggravated  by  a  steady  meat 
diet,  but  if  you  don't  humor  the  men  they  may 
auto-suggest   themselves   into   worse   ailments. 

Your  job  is  (1)  to  grow  radiantly  beautiful, 
rarely  sweet  and  riotously  healthy  on  vegetarian- 
ism ;  (2)  to  make  your  non-flesh  meals  so  at- 
tractive they  taste  better  than  meat;  and  (3)  to 
study  food  values  thoroly  and  provide  the  true 
equivalent  for  meat,  in  a  form  easily  digestible. 
Have  you  the  meatless  menus  of  Kellogg,  Chris- 
tian, Lust,  Lindlahr,  Towne,  Gillmore?  See  page 
348  of  my  book  "Efficient  Living"  for  a  discus- 
sion   of   vegetarianism. 


315.  Mr.  D.  P.,  Tennessee.  "I  should  like  to 
know  (a)  how  to  reduce  110  volts  to  35  thru 
resistant  lamps  without  a  transformer;  and  (b) 
if  35  volts  reduced  from  direct  current  is  the 
same  as  35  reduced  from  alternating?" 

The  Efficiency  Service  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  purely  technical  problems  requiring  the  ad- 
vice of  an  expert  in  that  field  of  investigation. 
Your  electrical  problems  should  be  submitted  to 
the  editor,  or  the  question-and-answer  depart- 
ment, of  an  electrical  journal,  such  as  Electrical 
Engineering  Experimenter,  L'33  Fulton  street,  or 
Electrical  Record,  114  Liberty  street,  New  York. 
Obtain  copies  of  these  magazines,  subscribe  for 
the  one  you  consider  best,  and  mail  your  ques- 
tions there. 


316.  Prof.  W.  L.  M..  California.  "As  a  high 
school  teacher,  I  have  been  using  in  my  classes 
much  of  the  material  found  in  your  articles. 
Your  recent  article  on  "Office  Efficiency"  prompts 
two  questions:  (a)  Where  can  I  obtain  a  type- 
writing manual  explaining  the  new  method  of 
fingering  said  to  double  the  output  of  the  typist  : 
and  (b)  where  can  I  obtain  the  system  of  cut- 
ting stenographic  costs  and  facilitating  steno- 
graphic work,  evolved  by  a  leading  typewriter 
company." 

(a)  Write  The  Tulloss  School  of  Typewriting, 
College  Hill,   Springfield,   Ohio. 

(b)  Write  Remington  Typewriter  Company. 
327   Broadway,   New    York. 

Will   you    not    write    us.    in    150   to   300    words, 
just    what    methods    you    follow    in    class    teaching 
of    efficiency,    ami    what    results    you    have    h 
We   shall    be    glad    to    publish    your    suggestions. 
and   many   teachers    v>  ill   be   grateful. 


Mr.  J.  V.  H..  Virginia.  "la  your  article 
on  "Office  KtUeienev"  a  distinction  was  drawn  be- 
tween   time  recording  maehines  for  penaJtj    use 

and    lime    recording    stamp    for    reward    of    merit 

nowledge    of    both    time    recording 
clocks  and  time  recording  stamps.   1  am   un 
to  distinguish  the  point  of  difference,  mid  would 
be  particularly    Interested  In  your  explaaatic 

The   ditl'oiviice   is   m .,  \    line 

clock   tint    re  d  «'  shop  or 

him  for  a  moment  ■  i.ndi 

Kb   natural  iiisluw  ent, 

and    puts    bun    in    the    machine  CUMS 
the  clock.    Hut   a   time   •  RMM 

not    Ol    noun    .mh'IU    on    the    ioh.    la    B    continual 
spur    tO    more    and    better    Work,    it    h  nulled    P 

erly;  and  does  not  offend  the  normal  ikaalre  of  « 
in  ib  to  be  t  rented  ltk< 
pi  ophet  \  .'i   Ihe  " 

Ol     .li  ml...  11       u  I",  h      lU'ii. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


FIGHTING  SHINGLE  ROOFS 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
American  fire  insurance  when  the  com- 
panies accepted  risks  just  as  they  were 
and  did  not  concern  themselves  about 
remediable  physical  defects,  provided 
the  premiums  charged  were  compensa- 
tory. Time  has  slowly  made  a  radical 
alteration  in  underwriting  practise.  As 
nearly  as  has  been  possible,  the  physi- 
cal hazard  has  been  closely  analyzed, 
divided  and  subdivided  into  numerous 
distinct  entities,  each  one  carrying  its 
own  charge.  It  is  now  within  the  ability 
of  every  state,  municipality  and  prop- 
erty owner  to  raise  or  lower  rates.  As 
each  defect  is  eliminated,  the  amount 
charged  against  it  is  removed. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the 
companies,  thru  their  organizations, 
have  been  working  to  reduce  the  fire 
waste.  By  segregating  each  element  of 
hazard  in  each  risk  and  penalizing  its 
continuance,  they  have  achieved  much 
in  the  line  of  bringing  inflammable 
values  up  to  a  better  standard  of  fire 
resistance.  This  work  proceeds  in  the 
face  of  public  and  private  apathy,  on 
one  hand,  and  various  commercial  in- 
terests on  the  other.  None  of  the  latter 
is  more  uncompromising  in  its  opposi- 
tion than  that  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  Wood  as  a  top  covering 
for  houses  has  long  been  recognized 
by  fire  underwriters  as  a  heavy  contri- 
bution to  the  waste  by  fire,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  past  an  active  cam- 
paign has  been  waged  against  shingle 
roof::.  Early  this  year  the  city  of  Paris, 
Texas,  became  the  victim  of  a  con- 
flagration the  aggregate  property  loss 
in  which  approximated  $.3,000,000. 
Thru  the  investigation  which  succeed- 
ed, it  was  abundantly  proven  that  the 
fire  eotlld  have  been  confined  to  narrow 
limits  but  for  the  wooden   rofl 

Aided  oy  the  lumber  interents,  some 
of  the  people  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
making  powerful  effort  for  the  re- 
peal of  an  ordinance  enacted  several 
rr.orit.h-:  ago  forbidding  ihinglef  for 
roofing  within  n   boundaries.   Ar- 

nenti  wood    in    buildings 

.  '!      <■<  m    to    be      up<-r  fluou  ..    Th«    [fl 

flammability  of  the  material  I    ob  •  ■■ 

'I  be  duty  of  mnnicipalitie  i  to  i  educe  11 

to  i  minimum  should   be  equally 

mpt  iri  this  dii 

Hon  i    met  by  the  oppo  Ition  of  lumbei 

nd    build<  i  .    who   go 

even    t.o    the    length    of    a<iH<:rting    thai. 

.oden     building  .    ar«  bui  nine: 

of  bricV  i 
',  n  the  fight  i    concenl  i 

■viii  continue, 
:  »iii  i  >,n,<  srhen  that  n 

;il    an    a    Spark  I  will    fa 

.'•iM-d. 
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ESTABLISHED   IN    1801    BY  WILLIAM   RAINEV   HARPER 

BIBLICAL  GROUP,   ETHICAL  GROUP 

EDITED  BY 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON  SHAILER  MATHEWS  THEODORE  GERALD  SOARES 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO    PRESS,    Publishers 

Chicago,  Illinois 
To  Ministers,  Superintendents,  Teachers: 

Workers  in  religious  education  this  autumn  more 
than  ever  before  are  thinking  about  their  teaching 
in  terms  of  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDIES.  Pastors  and  super- 
intendents are  noting  strong  courses  for  their  Sunday- 
schools;  principals  and  day-school  teachers  are  find- 
ing courses  they  have  long  sought  for  their  classes. 
Now  is  the  time  to  examine,  to  discuss,  and  to  decide 
definitely  what  you  will  teach  this  year. 

Only  a  few  of  the  main  courses  of  study  in  this 
notable  series  are  indicated  below,  but  some  of  these 
will  surely  interest  you.   Will  you  not  tear  off 
this  blank  and  check  those  items  that  concern  you, 
asking  us  thereby  to  send  them  to  you,  either  with 
bill  or  for  examination  with  the  privilege  of  return 
or  payment?   Do  this  now  so  that  you  can  have  ample 
time  to  make  your  plans  for  realizing  the  best  in 
your  educational  ideal  in  the  coming  months. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Date   

Gentlkmkn  : 

I  am  interested  in  graded  lesson  material  for  my  Sunday-school  work.  I  have  noted  this 
page  in  The  Independent.  I  wish  to  know  more  about  the  items  checked  below  and  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  courses  sent  me  as  indicated : 


nil  fan.    Kindergarten  and  Crammar  Crade 


inn  Kum.    High-School  and  Adult  Classes 


_|The  Sunday   Kindergarten    (ages  3-6)     (    |     |  Problems  of   Boyhood    (for  boys) 
J  Child    Religion     (ages    6-9)  rjQLives  Worth   Living    (for  girls) 

^Introduction  to  the  Bible   (ages  9-10)     rj[JLife  of  Christ 


□□Life   of   Jesus    (ages    10-11) 
□□Paul  of  Tarsus   (ages  11-12) 
□□Old  Testament  Story    (ages  12-13) 
Hi  roc     "f   I  r.-icl    (agree   18-14) 
JStudies   in   Mark    (ages   13-14) 


□QThe   Hebrew    Prophets 

□□The  Apostolic  Age 

□□Christian  Faith  for  Men  of  Today 

□□  Social  Duties  From  the  Christian  Point  of  View 

□□  Religious  Education  in  the  Family 


[""lr"]  Studies  in   First  Samuel    (ages   13-14)  ]]  The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Our  Modern  Life 


Name 


Sunday  School 


Position    Address 


RHODE  ISLAND 


rvio.s;i:!S   brown   school 

i     irnlqnf  r»  '.r-i  \.r  .  mi  in. .   preparation  and  I  n 
in  .mi  il  training,  athlatli  .. 

i  .i  me  care  mrl  training*  ol  younger  boya, 

i 

Bl  III  K.  (.If  FORD.  Ph.  D..  Principal.  Providence.  R.  I. 


INSTRUCTORS 

of  English,  History,  Economics  and  Civics  should 
nol   bum  reading 

The  Editor  as  Schoolmaster 

Furnished  free.     Drop  ■  postal  card  to  The  In 

pendent,    Udui  tl I    Dept,    119   VV.    40th   St., 

New  York. 


VIRGINIA 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  Young   Ladies 

I  .   1  nn      1..  J   1.1.1 

1     limits, 
olleoji 

1 

STAIJN  ION,    VA. 


COLLEGE 

64th  Year 


ROANOKE 

1     "  '         Mi        h         I  '  <  iiiniiii  m  1.1I     <  ',1 

1 1  1      ■  1  ■■!,,■  1 itnin  loent CI h 

h  11  room  ■       E    prntci  im  ill       «  a1  ilogui    frei        Ad  I 
Idant.  B  ilem,  Vn,. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va 

for  women  In  the  Unil  offering foi    A  B    ind  A  M  . 

tronomii    1   ob  ervotory,    > Ii  rn    reiiden 

ntifu    fourti    in   |'h)   ical  d<  'elopmenl  ■  ■■    mnu  ium   with        11    pool    In 

,.    \„  1.1       1  .    ■  ..ii'  i"    21  1 'I        Healthful   1  lim  iti    frei     fi  om    1    1    1   m 

1  recently   increim  I    by    |*so,ooo       E   pen  1  1   1 lerati        1 II  id    >" 

■  1    Undents,  •  "    ■  "u"1  r  "         For  1  al  1  lo| nd   bool    ol 

,'"1    life,  •ddraea  wil.l.FAM   a    WEBB,   Pn   Ident,  B01   A. 
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PHE      IN  1)  K  1'K  NHKN  T 


September   11,  1916 


'!i, 


TRAVEL    AND    RKSORTS 


The  Independent   inviti  to    rravel   Eoi    pleasure, 

health  or  business;   th<  itels,   largi  mall;   the  best   routi  them, 

ami  the  cost;  trips  bj    land  and  lomestic    and    foreign.     This    Department 

is  under  the  supervision  ol   the  BERTHA   RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 
favorably   known   because   ol    t  nal  knowledge    possessed    by    us    management 

.hug    hutck   everywhere.      •  Hotel   McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 

New    York,  and   Hotel   Stewart,  San   Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
made.    A, 1  Ins,  inquirii  til  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,  New   York. 


-  :jiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


GheCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS.  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA     LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Leltlniwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL      THE      YEAR 


A    Mineral    Springs    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,    known    as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  ot  graded  walks  tor  Oertel hill  climbing.     On  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.    Attrac- 
tive and  well-kept  Coll  Course,  Miniature  Colt,  Clock    Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring. 

THE  ONlY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHEREITHE  NAUHEIM 
BATHS    ARE   GIVEN   WITH    A   NATURAL    BRINE 

are  directly  connected    with   the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all   appointments  .Or 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

FOUR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of 
Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.     The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine 
Spring  No.  1  averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders; 

Rheumatism,   Gout  and  Obesity, 
Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Reauest 


THE  BATHS 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

^*  TICKETS  AND  TOURS  ^^ 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    AGENCY 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  AMERICA:    Tours  to  the  Continent  of  Opportun- 

itv.     Sail  in  November  or  February. 

JAPAN— CHINA  :     The  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Fall  or  the 

Cherry  Ulossoms  of  the  Spring.  Sail  in  October  or  January. 

Send  Tor  booklets. 

66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Office. 


The  National 
City  Company 

Has  taken   over  the 
Bond  Department  of 

The  National  City  Bank 

of  New  York ' 

and  purchased   the 
business  of 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  Investment  Securities 

The  business  of  the  com- 
bined organizations  will 

be  continued  by 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
55   Wall  Street,  New  York 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for   booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Sprint's. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


TACTS,  Arguments,  Briefs  for  Debates.  Out- 
*  _  lines,  literary,  historical  ami  scientific  ma- 
teria] for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The 
Original   Bureau   of   Research,    New   Albany,   Ind 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

TNO.   WILLIAMS,   Inc.,   Bronze  Foundry,  680  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    write  for  Illustrated  booklet.    Fm. 


AN  HAVE 

..    ■  1      11 -1  ,  .   1  ...  t.     .    \    .:..   .  1  . 


this  wholly  vNiMe  ( 12  k<y> 

1 1  nit, standard  of  •tantWds,1 

for  your  own  uiul  n> I 

.it  you  v  ill  show  your 
lends   wherein  it    oxcells 

Other  $10O  typewriters, 

ami  e  a  plain  to  them  our 

t  libel  d  01  ■•  1  ever 

made  on  uuti  U  tlv  mod- 
§f^"         em.     single    shift      t\pi 
t  »^"SJ*jl«j3»^^     writer    mill  it    Woodstock    «t 
ilitl.fiy  poHtcariliirletturiiin.il        I  m." 

WOODSTOCK  tvelWHIIIK  CO.,  Ilaiil .  l.fl.tll.  Chicane,  III. 

|»/»I'MIV  •atsMlshtafj •v«nrwh«r<     Many sales assUj 

I  AVjr.ll  1  •>  ...  ..1.  ' slllnujwi rkttu  latest  i»n  il 

I  mlUr      wot*  tor  Isru.M  «.iJ  Iwrtltory.    AvI  nuw. 


WHEAT   AND   COTTON 

Unfavorable  news  about  the  crops 
has  caused  a  sharp  advance  of  prices. 
There  was  an  upward  movement  in 
wheat  before  the  publication  of  the 
government's'  August  report,  which 
showed  a  reduction  to  654,000,000 
bushels  from  the  July  estimate  of  759,- 
000,000.  It  will  be  recalled  that  last 
year's  crop  was  1,012,000,000.  As  620,- 
000,000  are  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion, only  34,000,000  from  this  year'^ 
harvest  could  be  exported.  But  160,000,- 
000  bushels  have  been  carried  over.  It 
was  estimated  that  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  reserves  would  permit  the  sale 
of  about  150,000,000  bushels  to  Europe, 
whose  purchases  from  us  were  250,000,- 
000  in  the  year  that  ended  with  June, 
and  338,000,000  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding. 

Later  reports,  however,  pointed  to  a 
greater  shortage.  Experts  whose  opin- 
ions command  respect  said  that  this 
year's  yield  would  not  exceed  596,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  the  American  Agricul- 
turist's estimate  was  598,000,000.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  crop  is  not 
sufficient  for  our  own  needs,  and  that 
not  more  than  about  90,000,000  bushels 
can  be  exported  before  next  year's 
harvest.  In  Canada  the  crop  is  less  than 
last  year's  by  100,000,000  or  125,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  say  that  Europe  will  look  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  240,- 
000,000.  Crops  are  short  there.  In  Eng- 
land and  Italy  the  quality  is  poor,  anil 
the  harvest  in  France  will  show  a  re- 
duction of  100,000,000  bushels.  Drought 
has  cut  down  estimates  in  Argentina. 
It  can  be  seen  that  crop  conditions 
thruout  the  world  warranted  such  an 
upward  movement  as  was  reported  in 
the  Chicago  market,  where  in  a  short 
time  the  price  rose  from  about  $1.26  to 
$1.58     per    bushel.   When    even     higher 

prices  appeared   to  be  at   hand   there 

tame  a   reaction,  due  to  war  new-. 

Prices  declined  il  cents  on  the  28th, 

when    it    became    known    that    Rumania 

had  gone  into  the  war.  Main  expected 

that  her  action  would  in  the  near  t'nt >. 

release  Russia's  exportable  surplus  o( 

wheat,   tied    up    fo*   two   year-      \  i    etti 
mate  makes  this  surplus  less  than  800, 
000,000  bushels,  ami  t hi-  guesses 
I, ie.li  as    160,000,000.      If    the    Darda 

nelles    should    be    opened,    much    ot"     it 

w ouki  come  out    [t  Rumania  should 
successful,  ;i  circuitous  railroad   ro 

could    be    UBed,   but    it    mu-.l    be    boi    '« 
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The  Boss  Is  Sizing  You  Up 

°  Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  he's  on 
the  lookout  all  the  time  for  men  he  can 
promote.  He's  ready  and  anxious  to  give 
YOU  bigger  work  with  bigger  pay  once 
you  prove  you  can  handle  it 

If  you  nuant  to  get  ahead,  if  you  want 
to  be  somebody,  to  climb  into  a  position 
of  responsibility  and  good  money — 

Get  Ready — Your  Chance  Will  Surely  Come 

Choose  the  position  you  want  in  the 
work  you  like  best — then  train  for  it. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own 
home  through  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More  than  130,000  men  right  nonju  are 
putting  themselves  in  line  for  pro- 
motion through  the  study  of  I.  C.  S. 
Courses.  This  way  to  success  is  always 
open.  All  the  I.  C.  S.  ask  is  the  chance 
to  tell  you  about  it.  No  cost  to  find  out. 
Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 

~™  """  ""  "™  ""*       TEAR  OUT  HI  BE    — ^~ *^~ ^~ ^™ ^ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

j  Box  4524.   SCRANTON,  PA. 

F.xplaln,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  In  th<:  sut<j<.-';t,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


ELE4  I  U|i  it,  EUSIXEER 

I  hlccfric  Lighting 
Electric  *>ar  Running 

■ic  Wiring 
l'i  elftgraph  f-xpert 

!MH  HlMI  IL  t  tflllEf  K 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
,  Gaa  hngineer 
1C.I1  II.  r  StilJII  IK 
j  Surveying  and  Mapping 
j  MINI    Willi  Hi  f»lt  I  M.ll 
j  f-inllrirjUt  or  Pr-aau— lai 

liTi  iion*kv  t  laiai »  b 

,  Marine  I  nglneer 
lAHf.MIII  '.  I 
ICoMrsctOf  and  Builder 
irrirltMtaral  .'ir«i..m»n 
ICoru  ret*  BsiMe* 
j  Stnif  rural  Kngiie  i  r 

,  m  tii;i\f,  «mi  m  i  iim. 

•   Metal  Work,  r 

.lilKIUI,  Hi.hllB 


SAI.kSMANSHIl' 
ADVERTISING  MAN 

Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
KAILKOADIR 
ll.l.l  S  IKA'IOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
1  leaegnajbev  anil  TrpUt 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
I'  nlwiy  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD    1.NC1.ISII 
1  '  it  her 

l.irnrn'm    Hrhool  NriliJ-*l« 

CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  f.l.rk 

IGRICI  i   ii  RE 

rastlla  0»*r»*.r  or  iiipl. 


Navigator 
PeaHry  l<»l.lnr 
ii  rOHOBILEt 

Auto  It-uBlrlnr. 
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Columbia  Grammar  School 
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mind  that  Russia's  railroads,  whose 
service  was  inadequate  before  the  war, 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  connection 
with  military  operations.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  world's  wheat 
markets  are  soon  to  be  affected  directly 
by  a  release  of  Russia's  surplus.  But 
the  possibility  of  release  will  affect 
prices. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  a  London 
newspaper  asserted  that  the  advance  at 
Chicago  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
by  which  German  -  Americans  there 
sought  to  embarrass  the  Allies.  On  the 
27th  a  prominent  paper  in  Berlin  sug- 
gested that  Germans  should  make  "cor- 
ners" by  manipulation  "in  the  grain 
markets  of  Chicago  and  New  York." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  prices  have 
been  controlled  by  German-American 
or  other  conspirators.  Crop  conditions 
and  war  news  account  for  the  move- 
ment. 

The  cotton  crop  also  is  a  small  one. 
By  the  government's  report  of  August 
25  it  is  reduced  to  11,800,000  bales, 
which  shows  a  loss  of  1,116,000  in  one 
month.  There  was  a  good  beginning  in 
the  cotton  fields,  where  a  recovery  of 
prices  had  led  the  planters  to  increase 
the  area  by  3,887,000  acres,  or  12  per 
cent.  A  crop  of  14,266,000  bales  was 
indicated  by  the  report  in  June.  But 
only  12,916,000  bales  were  expected 
when  the  July  report  was  published, 
and  now  the  quantity  has  been  cut 
down  to  11,800,000.  There  has  been  too 
much  rain  in  some  places,  and  not 
enough  in  others.  In  one  month  condi- 
tion has  declined  from  72.3  to  61.2, 
which  is  very  low.  The  price  of  cotton, 
of  course,  has  been  going  up.  It  had 
risen  on  the  31st,  for  October  deliv- 
eries, to  i'i'i  cents  a  pound,  from  13% 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Even 
higher  figures  are  expected.  Here,  as  in 
the  wheat  market,  there  is  obedience  to 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 


FOREIGN   TRADE   IN   JULY 

Exports  in  July  vvciv  $446,000,000 
and  imports  1188,000,000.  The  excessof 
exports,  (263,000,000,  was  the  greatest 
ever  reported  (<>>•  a  month.  Before  July 
ill--  $244,000,000  credited  to  May  had 
been  the  ummit.  The  increase  of  ex- 
cess was  due  to  ;i  reduction  of  irnporl  i, 

which     fell     from    $229,000,000    in     May, 

and  $2  15,000,000  iii  June,  to  only  $183,- 

000,000.    Export       rose     to    $400,000,000 

for  the  first  time  in  February,  and  the 
•  total,  $478,900,000,  was  reach*  d 

in    May. 

Many    details    iri    the    reports    fur    the 

ar  that  ended   with  June  are 
now  available.  Shipment    of  explo  I  ■ 
and  firearms  had  a  value  of  $486,000, 
ooo.   A    list  which   contains   nearly   all 
tin  chief  war  supplies  shows  a  total  ul 
$972,000,000.  Bhipmenl     valued  at  $14,- 

000,000    n\   to  Ru    ia   last   week 

i  rom  i  he  poi  I  of  New  York.  This  may 

t  inqul i  to  th<     i  owl  h  of  our 

■. Mi.    i hal    count  i       I     ports    to 

la     la   I     y.  ,,i      w.  .  I  ..ooo, 

again  I   onl ,    (60,800,000  In    1916,    and 

100,000    one     yea  i     <-.i  Hill       In      two 

batn  mull  Iplied  by  tan 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

New  York,   August    31,   1016. 

PREFERKKIj    CAPITAL   STOCK 

DIVIDEND   NO.  70 

A   dividend    of   one    and    three-quarters   percent 

(1%%)   on  th<*  Preferred  Stock  of  t his  Company 

has  this  day  been  declared,  payable  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of- business  Monday,  September  11,  1!)16. 

Checks  will  be  mailed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  Now  York. 

II.  C.  WICK,  Sec'y.  S.  S.  BE  LANO,  Treas. 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY 
New  York,   August  31,  1916. 
COMMON  CAPITAL  STOCK 
DIVIDEND  NO.  60 
A    dividend    of    one-half    percent    (%%)    on    the 
Common  Stock   of  this  Company   has  this  day  been 
declared,     payable    Monday,    October    2,     1916,     to 
stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of    business 
Monday,  September  11,   1916. 

Checks  will  be  mailed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

II.  C.  WICK,  Sec'y.  S.  S.  DE  LANO,  Treas. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE    AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible   Four  Per  Cent.   Gold   Bonds. 

Coupons    from    these    bonds,    payable    by   their 

terms    on    September    1,    1016,    at    the    office    or 

agency    of    the    Company    in    New    York    or    in 

Boston,     will    be    paid     in     New    York    by    the 

Bankers  Trust   Company,    16   Wall  Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN    TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible   Four  and    One-Half   Per   Cent. 
Gold    Bonds. 

Coupons    from    these    bonds,    payable    by    their 

terms    on    September    1,    19 16,    at    the    office    or 

agency    of    the    Company    in    New    York    or    in 

Boston,     will     be     paid     in     New     York     by     the 

Bankers  Trust   Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  28th,  1916. 
A  dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters  Per  Cent 
(1%%)  has  been  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  pay- 
able October  2nd,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record 
■it  the  close  of  business  September  15th,  1916. 
Checks   will  be   mailed. 

T.  T.  ANDERSON.  Treasurer. 

UNITED   STATES   STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

August  29th,  1916. 
An  extra  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
has  been  declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company,  payable  October  1st,  1916,  to  the  stock- 
holders of  record  on  the  books  of  this  Company  at 
the  close   of   business  on   September   16th.    1916. 

N.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Treasurer. 

BROOKLYN    RAPID    TRANSIT    CO. 

New    V>rk,    August   2)Stli,    1016. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  this  day  declared  a 

quarterly   dividend   Of  One   and   one-halt'   per  centum 

( 1  \'..';',  1   on   11 utstandlng  capital   stock   of   this 

Company,  payable  on  October  1st,  lints,  to  stock- 
holders of  r ml  at  the  close  of  business  on  Sat- 
urday,  September   9tb,    1918. 

J.    II.    BENNINGTON,    Secretary. 

RAY    CONSOLIDATED    COPPER    COMPANY. 
LT)  Broad  St.,   New   York,  August  31st,   1916. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hay  Consoli- 
dated Copper  Company  has  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  nn.v  cents  per  share,  to- 
gether wltl ixtra  dividend  of  twenty-five  cents 

per  share,  payable  September  80th,  1916,  to  stock 
holders  of  record  al  the  close  of  business  on  Sep 
i>  mi..  1    ir.ii,,   loie.         v..   i'.  SHOVE,  Treasurer. 

Close  of  Transfer  Books 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
■^t.    Louis,    Mo  .    August    28th,    1916. 
The  Transfer  Bonks  of  the  registered  7  per  cent 
bonds  of   Liggett   A    Myers  Tobacco  Company  will 
clo«    ni    8   0  clock   P.    M,    September   loth,    1918, 

For   the    paj nt    of    Interest    on   said    bonds,   duu 

Octobei  2nd,  1916,  ami  win  reopen  n1  10  o'clock 
\.    \i  .  October  8rd,    1916. 

t    T.    INDER80N,  Treasurer. 
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HE   [NDEPENDENT  will  inaugurate 

next  week  a  new  department  of  Motor 
Service.     It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  de- 
partment   to    place    a    definite,    whole- 
hearted service  at  the  disposal  of  The 
Independent's  readers.     To  this  end  the 
department    will    exist   in    two    forms: 
first,    news    articles    published    in    the 
second,    an    inquiry    bureau    through 
which  readers  may  seek  and  obtain  accurate  motor 
information  by  mail,  without  expense. 

Some  seven  hundred  thousand  American  motor 

sold    during-   the    first   six 

number  represents  an  in- 

fifty    per    cent-  over    the 

of    the    previous    year.      It  has   been 

that   in   this   country   there   is   one   car 


magazine; 


cars  were 
months  of 
crease    of 

production 
estimated 


made   and 
19-16.     This 
practically 


owner  to  every  thirty-odd  inhabitants.  And  next 
year  there  will  be  more.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
can motor  owners  are  intensely  interested  not 
only  in  their  own  machines,  but  in  the  general 
progress  of  the  motor  industry.  By  giving  these 
owners  reliable  advice  regarding  the  former  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  latter,  The 
Independent  will  satisfy  a  definitely  existing  need. 


To  you  who  arc  already  acquainted  with  The 
Independent's  special  services  for  its  readers,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  new 
Motor  Service  will  be  conducted  with  a  single 
object  in  view — to  serve,  not  only  thoroughly  and 
intelligently,  but  impartially,  every  owner  or 
prospective  owner  of  a  motor  car. 

John  Chapman  Hilder,  the  Motor  Editor,  brings 
to  The  Independent  not  alone  a  knowledge  of 
motors  and  motordom,  but  experience  in  the 
building  of  successful  service  departments  in  class 
publications.  He  is  editor  of  a  prominent  motor- 
ing magazine.  He  is  a  keen  motorist.  And  above 
all,  he  has  a  happy  way  of  making  what  he  writes 
interesting. 

An  important  step  in  developing  any  kind  of 
service  is  to  win  the  attention  of  the  people  to  bs 
served.  If  you  wish  to  help  someone  you  must  be- 
gin by  interesting  him  in  the  form  of  help  which 
you  can  offer.  Mr.  Hilder's  motor  articles  will  be 
written  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  motor 
owner's  desire  for  help.  They  will  deal  with  all 
phases  of  the  operation,  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  motor  cars,  laying  stress  on  economy,  and 
devoting  attention  to  useful  accessories. 


<\I7i/fc>tc>r  (/^roc/r-csss 


HIS  department,  appearing  at  least  once  a 
month,  will  constitute  a  forward-looking  com- 
mentary on  the  progress  of  the  motor  industry. 
.Mr.  Hilder  will  discuss  in  plain.  non-technical 
language,  the  new  developments  in  motor  ear  design 
as  they  affect  the  motorist,  ami  the  latest  inventions 
which  are  of  benefit  to  the  motorist.  He  will  show 
ways  of  decreasing  the  upkeep  cost  and  give  advice  on 
driving,  and  many  of  the  thousand-odd  details  incident 
to  motoring.  Meter  Progress  will  be  illustrated  as 
occasion  warrants,  with  photographs  and  diagrams. 

Motorists   and   small   boys   are  alike   in   at   least   one 
respect  :  their  passion  for  asking  questions.     An   im- 


portant feature  of  the  Motor  Service  will  be  the  (Ques- 
tion Box.  No  question  will  be  too  complex,  none  too 
simple,  to  elicit  a  prompt,  courteous  and  accurate  per- 
sonal reply.  In  every  issue  of  The  " 
appear  the  following  invitation  : 
I'M  iter  anything  you  want  to  know 
cars,  accessories  or  their  makers." 
charge  for  this  service. 

While  the  Motor  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  various  makes  of 
ens  or  accessories,  he  will  always  be  ready  to  give 
full  and  impartial  information  about  any  individual 
product. 


Independent  will 
"Ask  the  Motor 
concerning  motor 

There   will   be   no 


(C7l4jo>tor  ^i^uch 


s 


X  conjunction  with  its  articles  and   its   inquiry 
service  for  owners  of  pleasure  cars,  The  Inde- 
pendent   will    also    deal    with    the   commercial 
motor  in  its  various  form-.. 
That   the  horseless  transports t ion  of  merchandise  is 
a    phase   of  our    business    life    which    needs    to   be   devel 
oped,    is   shown    by    the    fad    that   onlj    one    per  cent    of 
the    logical     users    of    column  rial     motor    ears    in     this 

country  are  actual  users. 

It  is  well  known  by  men  in  the  industry  that  it  is 
much  harder  tn  sell  Q  man  his  lust  truck  than  to  sell 
him  his  first  pleasure  car.  Hi-  needs  no  convincing  as 
regards  lie-  desirability  of  owning  the  latter,  Bui  in 
purchasing  a  truck  oi  a  delivers  car  he  usuallj  has  to 
be  shown,  in  figures  exactlj  what  it  will  do  for  him. 
in  addition  to  requiring  explanations  of  specific  models, 

Standing  in    ii  doc     foi    uu  I  net     efflcicuej .  The   1  u 


dependent,  through  its  Motor  Service,  will  endeavor 
to  carry  the  gospel  o(  the  commercial  motor  ear  to 
many  thousands  id'  business  men  wdio  may  not  yet  fully 
appreciate  its  advantages. 

There   will    be  published    instructive   articles  show- 
ing  how    men   in   various  lines  of  business   have  motor- 
I    their    delivers     systems    and    have    gained    therein. 

The  Motor  Editor  will  discuss,  for  the  benefit  >'(  Indus 
trial     concerns,     such     problems     as     haulage,     loading, 

maintenance,   expense,   selection   of  drivers,   construc- 
tion and  location  of  the  garage  ami  the  like,  with  a 
view    lo  illuminating  in  an  accurate  and  practli 
the  w  hole  motor  t  ruck  idea. 

The  fad   will  b nphaalaed  that  there  is  a  special 

type  of  commercial   vehicle  adapted   to  mrnose 

and  will  gladlj  give  ins  attention  to  Individual  prob- 
lems through  the  medium  o(  the  malls. 
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ELLIS        PARK 

Little  park  that  I  pass  thru? 

I  carry  off  a  piece  of  you 

Every  morning  hurrying  down 

To  my  work-day  in  the  town; 

Carry  you  for  country  there 

To  make  the  city  ways  more  fair. 

I  take  your  trees 

And  your  breeze, 

Your  greenness, 

Your  cleanness, 

Some  of  your  shade,  some  of  your  sky, 

Some  of  your  calm  as  I  go  by; 

Your  flowers  to  trim 

The  pavements  grim; 

Your  space  for  room  in  the  jostled  street 

And  grass  for  carpet  to  my  feet. 

Your  fountains  take  and  sweet  bird  calls 

To  sing  me  from  my  office  walls. 

All  that  I  can  see 

I  carry  off  with  me. 

But  you  never  miss  my  theft, 

So  much  treasure  you  have  left. 

As  I  find  you,  fresh  at  morning, 

So  I  find  you,  home  returning — 

Nothing  lacking  from  your  grace. 

All  your  riches  wait  in  place 

For  me  to  borrow 

On  the  morrow. 

Do  you  hear  this  praise  of  you, 
Little  park  that  I  pass  thru? 

— Helen  Hoyt,  in  Poetry. 


JUST 


WORD 


Fred  Dana  Marsh,  from  whose  paint- 
ing, "The  City,"  we  take  our  cover  this 
week,  has  found  his  field  in  painting 
American  industry  in  its  most  vigorous 
and  most  picturesque  phases.  Independ- 
ent readers  had  a  special  introduction 
to  his  work  in  the  number  lor  April  6, 
!s*14,  when  we  reproduced  three  of  his 

rited  studies  of  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers. One  of  these,  by  the  way,  appealed 
so  strongly  to  Samuel  Compers  that  h" 

■  d  for  a  copy  to  hang  on  the  walls 
ef   the  American   Federation  of  Labor 

llion  at.  the  San  Francisco  Fxposi- 
lion. 


The   verses  which   we  quote  on   the 

.•over    we    found    in    a    poem    by    Edwin 

Daviei  Schoonmaker,  published   under 

to.-  title  of  "New  York,"  in  Smart  Set 

'or  January,  1914,  and  we  quote  them 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of 
'fiat   magazine, 


'i  tun  day    evening,    August  •':,    the 

inge  snd  'i  raining  School  for  the 

Blind,     110     Livingston     street,  Brook* 

'.'ew  York,  was  totally  destroyed 

by  bie  Many  blind  people  of"  Brook- 
lyn have  received  financial  benefll 
from  thl    agency,  'i  hi  dai  I  m  which 


has  fallen  upon  the  blind  youth  and  the 
blind  man  has  not  obliterated  the 
eagerness  for  self-support. 

The  blind  workers  must  have  an- 
other workshop.  Making  a  living  is 
not  an  easy  thing  for  any  young  per- 
son. To  any  one  who  has  found  the 
way  especially  hard,  the  fight  of  the 
sightless  for  self-support  must  make  a 
strong  appeal. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  104  Living- 
ston street,  under  the  auspices  of  which 
association  the  workshop  is  main- 
tained. 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Admiral  Dewey — I  am  not  a  militarist. 

Judge  E.  H.  Gary — Treat  your  men 
right. 

Emperor  William — We  live  with  the 
Lord. 

President  Wilson — We  are  Americans 
for  big  America. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — I  am  a  strong 
organization  man. 

Prof.  M.  M.  Metcalf — The  gospel  of 
eugenics  is  Christian. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes — I  am  inter- 
ested in  suffrage  vitally. 

Secretary  Daniels— My  duty  is  to 
build  and  not  to  boast. 

William  Archer — Play-goers  seem  to 
have  no  power  of  selection. 

Admiral  Fiske — There  is  great  danger 
in  neglecting  the  arts  of  war. 

Theosophist  Warrington — Mr.  Roose- 
velt may  be  the  Caesar  of  old. 

Manager  McGraw — A  baseball  team  is 
no  stronger  than  its  substitutes. 

Champ  Clark — Mr.  Hughes  has  shot 
his  bolt,  but  failed  to  hit  the  bull's-eye. 

Col.  George  Harvey— That  incompar- 
able driveler,  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Puincess  Tuouisetzkoy — Young  people 
at  eighteen  or  twenty-five  are  not  developed. 

Samuel  Untermeyer — Our  profession 
has  been  conservative  to  the  point  of  reac- 
tion. 

Loud  Charles  Beresford — I  declare  it 
to  be  a  victory  for  us,  hard-earned,  but  a 
victory. 

Annette  Kei.i.ermann— You  must  first 
become  acquainted  with  water  before  try- 
ing to  Boat. 

William    B\    McCombs — Mark   Hanna 

COUldn't     run    a    campaign    today    and   keep 

■  mi  of  jail. 

Empebob     William  —  The    burden    of 

thinking,     deciding     and     lending     has     been 

hard  upon  me. 

Billy  Sunday     Don'1  covel  your  neigh- 
bor's limousine;  if  he  ins  ,i   Packard  or  a 
tin   l,i-/./.ie"   forget  it. 
Gerald  Stanley   Lee    a  motor  car  is 
really   b   self  running  ami   rather   realistic 
moving  picture  machine. 

President  Hadley  Self-control  rather 
than  public  control  is  the  power  on  which 

we   must    rely    for   achieving   results. 

II.  B.  v  \  \  Cleve    There  seems  to  be  no 

dispensers  of  drinks  should    nol 

•upplj    paper  cups  Instead  of  tumblers. 

Socialist  Candidate  Brown  Whal 
do    you    care    whether    the    Chief   of    the 

Geodetic    Survey    Is    B    scientist    or   ;i    horse 

doctor? 

GBNEBAL    Wood      II    is    the    fluty    of    all 

mothers  to  Instil  In  their  sons'  minds  a 
i boro  appreciation  of  the  in.  i  thai  they 
owe  service  to  their  counti  v 

FOOD   DiBEOTOB    BATOOKI      Any   one   who 

consumes  a   litre  of  milk  or  0  Quarter  of 
n   pound   of  butter,  or  even   an   egg  mor< 
1 1  p  1 1 1  p   i      i bsol u  tel     > In    again 

I'p.       f'llllielblllll 
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Enters  a  new  business  at 

nOQOOO  a  year 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  a  gigantic  wholesale  grocery  concern 
had  gathered  to  select  a  new  president. 

A  keen,  broad-minded  director  arose  and  said:  "I  know  the  man 
we  want."  He  named  the  president  of  a  great  National  Bank. 

"What!"  cried  one  astonished  director,  "what  does  a  banker 
know  about  our  business?" 

"This  man  knows  more  than  just  banking,"  was  the  answer. 
"Banking,  like  wholesaling,  is  only  one  phase  of  business.  This 
man  is  not  limited  to  any  one  field.  He  knows  all  the  departments 
of  business — finance,  economics,  organization,  selling,  account- 
ing." They  discussed  the  matter  from  all  standpoints.  Finally 
they  agreed  unanimously  to  get  him  if  they  could. 

The  banker  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  wholesale  grocery         ' 
concern  at  a  salary  of  $100,000. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  had  completely  reorganized  the 
whole  concern. 

New,  well-planned  office  short  cuts  replaced  the  old,  round- 
about methods. 


The  former  sluggish  sales  force  was  snapped  into  a 
wide  awake,  powerful  organization  with  a  capacity  to 
handle  enormous  business. 

The  inspiring  success  of  this  banker,  in  a  business 
totally  new  to  him,  was  the  result  of  his  broad  busi- 
ness training.  His  greatness  lay  in  his  knowledge  of 
business  fundamentals.  Each  move,  each  decision  he 
made,  was  backed   up  by  a  clear,  intelligent  grasp 


of  the  %vhy  and  the  how  of  the  problems  he  had  to 
solve. 

The  problems  this  man  had  to  face  were  far  more 
complicated  than  those  listed  below.  Yet  some  of 
these  comparatively  simple  problems  are  rocks  upon 
which  business  careers  are  smashed.  Sooner  or  later, 
you,  too,  will  meet  these  questions.  How  will  you 
answer  them? 


Do  you  know  why  most  inexperienced 
promoters  fail  tryinjr  to  raise  money  for  a 
new  business,  and  how  to  avoid  their  mis- 
takes      ? 

Do  you  know  the  vital  difference  to  a 
business  man  between  "getting  a  loan"  and 
"discounting  his  note,"  and  when  each  is 
necessary    ? 


When  you  hire  a  man  do  you  know  what 
questions  to  ask  and  what  to  leave  unasked 
in  order  to  get  a  line  on  the  applicant's 
character  without  his  realizing  it ? 

What  are  the  six  things  a  business  man 
should  watch  for  and  satisfy  himself  on  be- 
fore he  signs  his  name  to  a  business 
paper ? 


Can  you  pick  from  a  bookkeeper's  trial 
balance  or  balance  sheet  the  essential 
facts  the  manager  of  a  business  should 
know    ? 

Can  you  analyze  the  market  of  a  propo- 
sition so  as  to  tell  accurately  whether  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  sell  direct  by  mail,  or 
thru  usual  trade  channels ? 


The  knowledge  that  carries  men  thru  Advisory  Council 

You  cannot  give  any  one  answer  to  these  broad  ques-  Business  and  educational  authority  of  the  highest  stand* 

tions.     Circumstances  vary.     But  the  big  underlying  inS  is  represented  in  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Alexander 

principles  always  remain  the  same.     It  is  the  knowl-  Hamilton    -Jgf***?*^      lrhls    l'0111.1™1  ,  **$*!***    *****   ,A- 

edge  of  the  basic  principles  that  carries  men  thru  Vanderhp,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank;  Judge 
to  success  Gary,   head  of  the  U.   fc*.   Steel   Corporation:   John 

ccess.  Hays    Hammond,    the    famous    engineer ;    Joseph     French 

This  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  ;1:>h"^"'-    Dean  °*   *e  New   York    University    School    of 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS  KNUCKLE  UNDER 


IT  is  not  a  dignified  spectacle  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  made  in 
their  breathless  scramble  to  pass  the  railway  eight- 
hour  law.  It  does  not  offer  reassurance  as  to  the 
immunity  of  our  national  law-making  agency  from 
stampede  by  coercion  and  threat.  The  action  of  the 
President  and  Congress  has  been  praised  by  partizan 
defenders  on  the  ground  that  it  saved  the  nation  from 
"something  worse  than  civil  war."  In  so  doing  have 
they  not  committed  the  nation  to  something  that  is 
worse  yet? 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  dispassionately.  Four  great 
brotherhoods  of  railway  operatives,  including  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors  and  trainmen,  demanded  from  the 
railways  of  the  country  an  eight-hour  day.  They  reso- 
lutely declined  every  proposal  for  arbitration,  concilia- 
tion or  mediation.  They  stood  firm  on  their  demand 
and  refused  to  consider  any  modification  of  it.  Their 
ultimatum,  "eight-hour  day  or  nation-wide  strike,"  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  unable  to  miti- 
gate. 

The  railway  operators  were  ready  for  arbitration.  But 
the  workers  would  have  none  of  it.  "Nothing  on  earth," 
they  said,  could  avert  a  strike  on  Labor  Day  except  the 
granting  of  their  demand. 

The  operators  would  not  yield.  So  Congress  hastily 
passed  a  law  that  forced  them  to  yield,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it.  The  country  was  saved  from  the  loss  and 
suffering  that  a  great  railway  strike  would  inevitably 
have  caused— and  committed  to  the  principle  that  a  ape 
rial  group  of  citizens,  if  it  is  powerful  enough,  can 
force  Congress  and  the  President  to  grant  their  de- 
mands with  slight  regard  to  what  the  President,  con 
imen,  senator-  and  the  people  believe  as  to  their 
just  ..<•,,  legislation  by  coercion  substituted 

for  legislation  by  deliberation  and  common  consent.  We 
have  beheld  our  national  governmenl  compelled  to  stand 

and  deliver. 

The  merits  of  the  demand  for  an  eighl  hour  da  are 
quite  another  matte,-.  The  Pre  Ident,  in  his  emergency 
addi  ."  t  his  belief  that  "the  whole 

rit  of  the  time  and  the  preponderant  evidence  oi  r< 

oke  for  the  eighl  hour  day." 
He  declared,  further,  that  "it  ha    been  adjudged  b    the 

b  thing  upon 

I  fled  in  .11  the  inter<   I 

of  health,  efiif  i  ontentment,  and  a  general  ln<  res  e 

r." 


We  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson.  We  know  that  men  and 
women  have  been  and  in  many  cases  still  are  compelled, 
by  economic  conditions  if  not  by  more  immediate  coer- 
cion, to  work  more  hours  a  day  than  is  good  for  them 
or  for  society.  We  welcome,  in  the  interests  not  only  of 
the  individual  workers  but  of  the  whole  community,  the 
movement,  which  is  steadily  gathering  momentum,  for 
shortening  the  working  day.  The  eight-hour  day  looks 
like  a  good  goal  at  which  to  aim.  The  division  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  into  three  equal  periods  devoted  re- 
spectively to  work,  to  sleep,  and  to  the  other  pursuits  of 
life,  seems  a  neat  arrangement  which  ought  to  be  logical 
even  if  it  isn't. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  railway  workers  this  difficulty 
arises.  The  movement  for  the  eight-hour  day  is  not  pri- 
marily a  movement  to  relieve  the  worker  from  excessive 
hours  of  labor,  but  a  movement  to  increase  his  wages. 
The  railway  workday  is  not  a  period  before  and  after 
which  the  worker  does  not  work.  The  impossibility  of 
running  trains  thruout  the  twenty-four  hours  with 
the  workers  beginning  and  stopping  work  when  the 
whistle  blows  is  manifest.  The  railway  day  is  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  worker's  pay.  After  the  first  of 
next  January,  in  accordance  with  the  law  just  passed, 
the  railway  operative  will  receive  as  much  for  eight 
hours'  work  as  he  now  receives  for  ten.  We  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  situation  which  will  ensure  his  working 
a  lesser  number  of  hours  than  he  does  now. 

So  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  President  on 
behalf  of  tin;  eight-hour  day  seem  to  us  to  miss  the 
mark.  He  is  talking  of  a  factory  or  workshop  working 
day;  the  railway  working  day  is  quite  another  thing. 

WHETHER  the  railway  workers  ought  to  have  the 
increase  of  wages  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day  we  frankly  do  not  know.  Nor,  we  believe, 

do  t  he  President  and  ( longress,  it  is  as  in1  ricate  and  puz- 
zling a  matter  to  determine  as  the  question  whether  the 

railroads   should    have   an    increase   of    freighl    rates.    It 

oughl  to  be  determined  In  precisely  the  same  way,  thai 
Is,  bj  expert  investigation  and  quasi  judicial  determi- 
nai  Ion. 

This  i    especially  true  since  the  two  matters  an 
intimatelj    interrelated.  The   Presidenl   recognized  this 
fad   when  he  urged  the  railroads  to  grant   the  eighl 
hour  da    i    perimentallj  and  i   lured  them  "that  no  ol 
tacle  ol  law  woidd  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  wa.i 
i heir  im>  i ea  ing  theii  revenue!  to  meel  t he  exp< 
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siiti  in  the  change  bo  far  as  the  development  of 

their  b  and  of  their  administrative  efficiency  did 

not  prove  adequate  to  meet  them." 

it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  railroads  can 
afford  to  pa>  the  increased  operating  expenses  demand- 
ed bj  the  eighl  hour  day  unless  they  art-  permitted  to 
charge  higher  freight  rates.  \\  in  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  grant  the  needed  increase?  The 
President  at  least  would  seem  to  be  committed  to  an  at- 
tempt to  mduie  the  Commission  to  do  so.  Will  he  make 
the  attempt'.'  \V  ill  Congress  do  anything  to  influence  the 
Commission  in  this  direction?  Or  will  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  rest  content  with  their  achievement 
in  saving  the  country  from  "something  worse  than  civil 
war'".'  Will  they  let  the  railroads  shift  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  congressional  associates  have  got 
themselves  into  a  muddle.  They  have  done  in  feverish 
haste  and  under  compulsion  what  ought  not  to  have 
been  done  at  all  unless  after  painstaking  deliberation 
and  exhaustive  investigation,  and  in  response  to  an  in- 
formed and  convinced  public  demand.  They  have  com- 
mitted the  legislative  absurdity  of  decreeing  that  a 
thing  shall  be  done  first  and  investigated  afterward. 

Incidentally  the  whole  affair  gives  a  new  impetus  to 
the  movement  for  government-owned  railroads.  If  the 
railroad  operators  can  charge  only  the  rates  decreed  by 
government,  and  must  pay  the  wages  ordained  by  gov- 
ernment— at  the  ruthless  dictation  of  the  workers  them- 
selves— it  will  probably  be  the  logical  outcome  that  the 
operators  shall  be  replaced  by  government. 


THE  WORLD  DOES  MOVE 

AT  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  Brooklyn 
the  other  day  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Guicheteau  re- 
peated the  famous  experiment  by  which  Foucault,  in 
1851,  at  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris,  demonstrated  the 
mobility  of  the  earth  by  means  of  a  long  pendulum, 
the  weight  of  which,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  describes 
a  circle.  Eight  years  ago  Father  Guicheteau  performed 
the  same  experiment  in  the  same  Brooklyn  church. 

"It  does  move,"  Galileo  said  by  way  of  private  com- 
ment when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  compelled  him 
officially  to  deny  the  astronomical  truth.  It  moves,  and 
it  is  round.  The  world  of  human  interests,  no  less  than 
the  physical  planet,  is  moving  in  an  orbit  of  its  own. 
There  are  institutions  that  move  so  slowly  that  it  is 
as  difficult  to  detect  their  progress  as  it  is  to  see  the 
advance  of  an  hour  hand  on  the  clock:  but  when  time 
enough  has  gone  by  the  change  of  position  is  apparent, 
and  the  distance  traversed  can  be  measured. 

The  earth  has  more  than  one  motion,  however,  and 
some  of  its  motions  are  faster  than  others.  Even  more 
conspicuously  true  is  this  of  the  progress  of  human 
ideas,  collective  activities,  and  institutions.  There  is 
something  almost  weird  in  the  association  of  the  Fou- 
cault experiment  with  a  church  called  "Our  Lady  oi 
Lourdes,"  the  name  of  a  shrine  of  miraculous  healing. 
Priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  attained 
distinction  not  .only  in  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemis- 
try, but  also  in  biology,  which  today  is  founded  upon 
the  law  of  heredity  discovered  by  the  Austrian  priest, 
Mendel;  but  the  Church  is  not  yet  reads  to  demonstrate 
I  people  the  truths  of  biological  causation,  including 
the  biological  Conditions  and  limitations  of  disease  and 
healing. 


\t  the  Roman  Catholic  Congress  held  in  this  city,  if 
we  may  trust  the  newspaper  reports,  some  severe  things 
were  uttered  against  the  "materialistic  scientists"  and 
the  universities  that  shelter  them.  These  denunciations 
had  the  pure  ecclesiastical  llavor  of  the  age  of  Galileo. 
As  long  as  it  can,  the  Church  will  teach  belief  in  a  realm 
where  things  happen  and  are  done  not  in  conformity 
to  law  but  by  miracle;  and  unhappily  this  realm  is 
one  in  which  refusal  to  accept  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation  has  consequences  of  physical  misery  and 
unnecessarily  high  death  rates. 

Nevertheless,  the  long  fight  between  science  and  super- 
naturalism  has  been  won  by  science,  and  every  church 
in  the  world,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Mohammedan,  Bud- 
dist  or  Pagan,  will  have  to  surrender  with  such  grace 
as  it  can  muster.  It  was  not  won  when  the  English 
evolutionists,  including  controversial  writers  like  Hux- 
ley, were  confident  that  the  danger  line  had  been  passed. 
Science  was  then,  as  for  centuries  it  had  been,  the 
possession  of  a  class.  It  was  not  safe  until  it  was 
democratized.  It  is  democratized  now.  The  electric  light 
and  trolley  car,  the  automobile,  the  serums  for  deadly 
diseases,  the  methods  of  horticulturists  and  breeders, 
and  the  immensely  important  work  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  have  made  every  normally  intel- 
lectual family  in  the  civilized  world,  to  some  extent, 
acquainted  with  mechanism  and  mechanical  principles, 
and  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  human  wellbeing  that 
lie  in  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  biology.  This 
knowledge  cannot  be  taken  from  the  people  now.  It  will 
increase  and  become  more  accurate.  And  one  of  the  good 
results  that  will  grow  out  of  the  devastation  and  desola- 
tion of  the  European  war  will  be  an  unshakable  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  from  this  time  forth  that 
whatever  has  to  be  done  in  a  big  and  successful  way, 
whether  work  of  destruction  or  construction,  must  be 
done  by  scientific  knowledge  and  by  scientific  methods. 

This  tremendous  fact  has  a  bigger  significance  than 
merely  practical  men  have  seen.  It  is  not  only  practical, 
it  is  also  religious.  It  is  the  Rock  of  Ages  of  the  religion 
of  the  future.  The  churches  will  have  to  adapt  themselves 
to  it  as  best  they  can. 


THE  WORST  OF  WAR 

WHAT  seems  most  horrible  to  the  onlooker  is  not  the 
killing  and  wounding,  for  even  in  peace  all  must 
die  and  many  must  suffer,  but  the  engendering  of  a  spirit 
of  delight  at  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death.  Who  could 
have  imagined  three  years  ago  that  a  million  men,  women 
and  children  would  cheer  and  sing  at  the  sight  of  a  score 
of  men  burning  to  death  in  midair  and  struggle  to  get 
hold  of  falling  fragments  of  the  charred  remains!  This 
is  the  way  one  eyewitness  describes  the  scene  when  a 
Zeppelin  was  brought  down  near  London ! 

As  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  it  was  a  Zeppelin  in  flumes 
there  was  pandemonium.  Every  one  was  shouting,  hands were 
being  clapped,  steamers  were  using  their  sirens  incessantly, 

and    a    few     railway    engines    that    were    about    were   eo. 
doodling    with    steam    whistles    until    the    uproar    resembled 
nothing  so   much   as   the  ailvent    of  a    new    year    in   the  ship 
ping  area. 

Gradually  the  glowing  mass  was  lost  behind  the  outlines 

of  houses,  hut    the  sky    lor  some   time  was   lit    up   brilliantly 

Then  we  talked  excitedly,  we  wrung  each  other's  hands 

acted    like   children,    till    suddenly,    in    sweet    contralto    tones. 
were    heard    the   opening   bars   o(   the    national    anthem. 

there  we  stood,  men,  women  ami  children,  singine  "God  Save 

the    King"    while   the   Catherine,    light    was   heralding    the 

pi oach  of  another  Sabbath  das 
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It  would  not  be  becoming  in  us  who  live  four  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  heat  of  conflict  to  blame  the  British 
for  thus  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  their  most  dreaded 
enemy  or  the  Germans  for  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  a 
Zeppelin  after  its  murderous  raid.  It  is  human — all  too 
human.  But  it  is  possible  even  in  war  time  to  maintain 
a  more  Christian  spirit,  such  as  was  shown  by  Captain 
Philip  of  the  "Texas,"  who,  when  Cervera's  ships  had 
been  driven  ashore  at  Santiago,  and  the  "Oquendo"  was 
burning  upon  the  beach,  said  to  his  crew:  "Don't  cheer, 
boys.  The  poor  devils  are  dying." 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STEAM 

THE  revolution  effected  by  the  invention  of  the  steam 
locomotive  a  hundred  years  ago  was  by  no  means  so 
swift  and  startling  as  that  which  has  taken  place  under 
our  own  eyes  in  the  introduction  of  a  motor  five  times 
as  efficient.  With  the  aid  of  this  new  engine  man  has 
conquered  two  new  elements.  He  has  left  the  land  to  soar 
into  the  air  and  dive  into  the  sea.  The  locomotive,  slow, 
awkward  and  heavy,  tho  it  be,  will  doubtless  not  become 
extinct  in  our  time.  It  will  be  retained  for  rough  work 
and  remote  places,  like  an  old  fashioned  farm  horse,  but 
for  pleasure  and  swift  business  the  steamless  engine  like 
the  horseless  carriage  will  be  preferred. 

Strange  custom,  this  of  ours,  defining  things  at  first 
by  their  missing  quality,  as  tho  man  takes  no  note  of 
things  save  by  their  loss:  wireless  telegraphy  and 
telephony,  fireless  cookers,  hammerless  guns,  smokeless 
powder,  unsalted  butter,  non-leaking  pens  and  caffein- 
free  coffee.  This  is  perhaps  because  progress  consists 
largely  in  elimination,  in  the  removal  of  restrictions,  the 
reduction  of  superfluities,  the  enlargement  of  liberty.  It 
is  the  trackless  vehicle  that  is  transforming  our  social 
system.  For  a  hundred  years  motor  vehicles  were  bound 
to  the  iron  rails  and  forced  to  run  in  this  strait  and  nar- 
row path.  Now  they  have  gained  the  freedom  of  the 
great  highway  and  how  they  skim  and  scurry  and  kick 
up  their  wheels! 

Motor  vehicles  were  in  the  first  place  made  for  the 
road,  not  for  the  railroad,  but  they  were  forced  off  by 
popular  prejudice,  enforced  as  it  usually  is  by  the  power 
Of  the  law.  The  attitude  of  the  law     toward  anything 
new  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rustic:  "'E'a  a  furriner. 
'Eave  arf  a  brick  at  'im."  Whenever  any  one  tries  to  in- 
troduce a  new  brand  of  bread,  a  cheaper  kind  of  butter, 
a  taller  building,  a  five-cent  line  of  buses,  a  novel  form 
of  entertainment,  or  a  strange  religion,  the  mob  yells 
"stop  him!"  and  the  policeman  tries  to  stop  him,  tho  he 
ICCeedl  in  holding  him  back  for  a  while.  It.  is  hard 
for  the  innovator  to  combat  the  innate  neopho- 
bia of  human  nature,  but  since  this  is  usually  backed  by 
of  the     late   under  the.  control   of  vested   in- 
terests, it  is  no  wonder  that,  progress  is  slow  and  painful. 

began  to  appear  on  the  h 

way  a  law  :  in  England  compelling  every  self 

propell  liiele  from  a  traction  engine  to  a  bicycle  to 

■  lechanicianf,  and  have  a  man  walk 

in  front  with  a  red  flag,  end  prohibiting  them  from  run- 
ning over  four  rm!<-     an  hour  or  making  an   unpleasant 

'  his    held    back    the    ad  .nil    ol 
the  automobile  for  at.  least  fifty     Ml    ,  t'r*-;it  ly  to  the  in 

<■    of    the    put, he.    Now    that     motor    cabs    and 

been  introduced  Into  London,  it  [i  recognized 
the  <  to  reduce  'tie  conge 


tion  of  traffic,  for  increasing  the  average  speed  of  ve- 
hicles by  five  miles  an  hour  is  equivalent  to  doubling  the 
width  of  the  street. 

A  teacher  of  sociology  in  one  of  the  university  sum- 
mer schools  asked  his  students  to  write  down  what  had 
been,  according  to  their  observation,  the  social  influence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  automobile.  There  was  a  curi- 
ous contrast  between  the  reports  from  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  former  said  that 
there  had  been  an  accentuation  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween classes;  that  those  who  had  to  go  on  foot  envied 
and  hated  the  automobile  owners,  and  that  many  people 
bought  machines  who  could  not  afford  them,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  fashion.  But  some  of  the  western  stu- 
dents told  a  different  story,  that  where  they  came  from 
the  automobile  was  a  democratizing  agency;  formerly 
there  was  a  sharp  distinction  between  those  who  were 
rich  enough  to  keep  a  carriage  and  those  who  could  not, 
but  now  when  nearly  everybody  owned  an  automobile  this 
class  distinction  had  disappeared.  Evidently  the  reason 
for  the  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the  West  the  au- 
tomobile first  came  into  common  use  and  so  it  had  passed 
thru  the  aristocratic  stage  into  the  democratic,  like  other 
novelties  such  as  shoes,  forks  and  handkerchiefs  in  their 
time.  It  is  because  we  recognize  that  motor  vehicles  have 
become  a  permanent  and  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  people  that  we  have  this  week  started  a  department 
for  the  discussion  of  their  problems. 


WOMEN  SILENT  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCHES 

THE  war  has  done  wonders  in  removing  anti- 
feminist  prejudice  in  England.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  women  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
and  that  the  nation  needs  them.  Premier  Asquith,  for- 
merly a  pronounced  opponent  of  equal  suffrage,  has  de- 
clared that  the  women  must  have  recognition  in  the 
new  electoral  bill.  The  trade  unions,  once  so  ungenerous 
toward  the  weaker  sex,  have  at  last  allowed  them  to 
enter  the  workshops. 

But  there  is  one  stanch  bulwark  against  woman's 
invasion  and  that  is,  as  we  should  expect,  the  Established 
Church.  A  National  Mission  was  decided  upon — what 
we  in  America  would  call  a  series  of  revival  services — 
and  one  of  the  principles  which  it  was  designed  to  em- 
phasize was,  in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  the  Mission, 
"the  equality  of  men  and  women  in  the  sight  of  God — 
equality  in  privilege,  equality  in  calling,  equality  in  op- 
portunity of  service."  This  sounds  harmless  enough  to 
American  ears,  in  fact,  rather  trite,  but  the  High  Church 
wing  of  the  Established  Church  rose  in  wrath  and 
denounced  it  as  "pestilential  heresy,"  "very  mischievous 
nonsense"  and  calculated  to  make  "the  Church  a  laugh- 
ingstock thruout  Christendom." 

Most  of  the  bishops  refused  to  allow  the  women  to 
peak  in  the  churches  under  any  circumstances,  but  the 

I'.i    hop  of    London    rashly   consented    to   permit   them   to 

address  congregations  of  women  and  girls  only,  provid- 
ing that  they  did  not  Speak   from  the  pulpit,  the  lectern 

or  the  chancel  steps.  Rebecca  West  makes  the  pertinent 
and  Impertinent  suggestion  that  the  good  bishop  ex 
pected  the  women  speakers  to  stand  on  a  soap  box 
But  slight  as  this  concession  was  the  Bishop  of  London 
was  obliged  to  retract  it  because  the  High  Churchmen 
threatened  to  strike  and  not  take  any  pari  In  the  ml 
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unless  the  women  wore  Bilencers.  The  Bishop  of  Chelms- 
ford,  who  was  ;it  first  disposed  to  permit  the  women  some 
slight  share  in  the  work  of  the  mission  which  they 
l\  support,  was  also  forced  to  withdraw  permis- 
sion in  the  interests  of  harmony,  and  announces  with 
Bad  Barcasm:  "l  have,  therefore,  decided  that  during 
the  mission  1  shall  not  sanction  any  woman  telling  her 
Bisters  of  the  Savior's  love  in  anj  church  in  the  diocese 
of  Chelmsford." 

The  High  Churchmen,  of  course,  appealed  to  the  au- 
thority of  Paul,  but  their  opponents  pointed  out  that 
the  literal  following  of  Paul's  injunctions  would  oblige 
them  to  refuse  chicken  at  the  table,  which  is  a  thing  uo 
preacher  likes  to  do.  It  was  also  called  to  their  attention, 
tho  equally  without  effect,  that  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
Churches,  to  which  they  appeal  for  precedent,  had  or- 
dained deaconesses  and  authorized  nuns  to  take  part  in 
church  services,  instruct  others  and  exercize  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  and  that  the  ruler  of  their  own  church 
was  a  woman  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

The  Bishop  of  London  says  that  the  opposition  to  his 
proposal  to  allow  the  women  to  speak  in  the  churches  is 
instigated  by  the  devil  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  National  Mission.  We  suspect  that  the  devil  is  using 
one  of  his  most  effective  weapons,  the  same  by  which  he 
impelled  the  goldsmiths  of  Ephesus  to  rouse  the  mob 
against  Paul's  preaching,  the  cry  that  "our  craft  is  in 
danger."  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  shuts  women  out 
of  other  professions  and  the  better  paid  trades.  But 
the  women  of  England  are  now  admitted  to  medicine, 
the  close  corporation  of  the  bar  is  beginning  to  yield 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  allowed  to  speak 
from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the  churches. 

But  the  British  clergy  need  not  be  alarmed  at  that.  In 
America  we  have  many  women  ministers,  and  they  are 
above  the  average  of  the  men  ministers,  not,  we 
presume,  because  of  the  superior  ability  of  the  femi- 
nine sex  as  preachers  but  rather  the  contrary,  because 
only  women  of  unusual  capacity  and  conscientiousness 
feel  called  to  that  vocation.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  no 
American  preacher  shakes  in  his  pulpit  in  fear  of  femi- 
nine competition.  All  opponents  of  the  extension  of 
woman's  opportunity  should  read  the  ancient  fable  of 
Bluebeard,  for  they  would  learn  that  women  are  never 
so  eager  to  enter  an  open  door  as  they  are  to  open  a 
closed  one. 


THE  FILM  IN  POLITICS 

LET  me  make  the  films  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  laws;  this  is  the  twentieth  century 
form  of  the  old  aphorism.  In  this  country  we  see  the 
dominant  issues  of  the  day  debated  on  the  screen  more 
effectively  than  on  the  platform.  Preparedness  is 
preached  by  Hudson  Maxim  in  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
Peace"  and  by  Thomas  Dixon  in  "The  Fall  of  the  Na- 
tion," while  in  "Civilization"  Thomas  H.  Ince  advocates 
disarmament  and  universal  peace.  But  since  all  three  try 
to  make  their  point  by  depicting  the  horrors  of  war, 
several  thousand  feet  of  the  film  might  be  interchanged 
without  interfering  with  the  argument. 

As  an  international  language  the  motion  picture  beat; 

Esperanto  or  any  other  that  can  be  invented,  for  it  cai 

IBSage  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the  educated 
of    all    races.     This      is     already      causing     sonic    inter 

national  disturbance     Australia  and  Canada  have  pro 


nst  the  corruption  of  their  national  ideals  thru 
the  influence  Of  American-made  films,  and  if  what  we 
rent  in  The  New  Witness  of  London  is  correct  the  same 
silent  agency  is  undermining  British  rule  in  India.  When 
.in  embargo  was  placed  upon  the  exportation  of  British 
films  during  the  war  a  curious  protest  was  raised: 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  influence  of  moving  pic- 
tures on  Oriental  peoples  is  very  marked,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  receive  their  impression  of  current  events  from  the 
cinema.  While  the  supply  was  in  British  hands  the  East 
saw  European  events  thru  British  eyes;  once  the  film  trade 
in  the  East  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  States,  that  influ- 
ence is  lost. 

So  much  for  what  may  happen  during  the  war.  The 
prospects  for  the  industry  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  are 
even  more  gloomy,  for,  taking  advantage  of  the  markets 
America  has  already  gained,  Germany,  co-operating  with 
these  hyphenated  German-Americans  who  will  have  got  a 
footing  in  the  cinemas  of  India,  will  flood  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire with  films  of  an  anti-British  bias.  Thus  we  shall  lose 
not  only  commercially  but  morally  on  this  prohibition. 

The  British  administration  in  India  has  been  for 
some  years  concerned  over  the  number  of  young  Hindus 
who  prefer  to  go  to  America  for  study  instead  of  Eng- 
land, but  these  are  few  compared  with  the  millions  who 
may  be  infected  with  Americanism  thru  the  film.  Ap- 
parently the  time  will  come  when  it  may  be  said  that 
the  hand  that  turns  the  cinema  rules  the  world. 


THE   MACEDONIAN  PHALANX 

SALONICA  has  seen  many  strange  sights  since  Alex- 
ander's time,  but  never  such  a  situation  as  now.  The 
armies  of  twelve  nations  have  been  brought  here  to  fight 
over  neutral  territory  which  belongs  to  none  of  them 
and  to  which  none  of  them  lays  claim.  Here  Bulgars  and 
Serbs  are  contesting  for  ground  which  four  years  ago 
they  jointly  conquered  from  the  Turks  and  gave  to  the 
Greeks.  Russians  and  British  are  on  one  side  and  Bul- 
gars and  Turks  on  the  other.  The  line-up  of  this  inter- 
national contest  is  as  follows: 


•     Central  Powers 
Bulgars 
Austrians 
Hungarians 
Germans 
Turks 


Allied  Powers 
French 
British 
Serbs 
Italians 
Russians 
Montenegrins 
Albanians 
Greeks 

We  must  include  the  Greeks  among  the  belligerents 
because,  tho  officially  neutral,  they  have  been  doing  as 
hard  fighting  as  anybody.  The  Greek  garrisons  on  the 
Struma  disobeyed  the  orders  of  their  government  to  sur- 
render their  forts  to  the  Bulgars  and  instead  put  up  a 
resistance  that  reminds  the  Greek  journalists-  they  are 
readily  reminded — of  the  heroism  of  their  ancestors  in 
the  defense  of  Thermopylae. 

So  far  the  innocent  bystanders,  the  people  o(  Salon ica. 
have  had  the  best  of  it.  Half  of  its  population  o(  \i\0.00\) 
is  Hebrew,  of  the  Sephardim  branch  of  the  race,  de- 
scendants of  those  who  were  driven   from  Spain      worse 

luck  to  it— in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  speaking  La 

dino,  which  is  to  Spanish  as  \  uldish  is  to  German.  The 
other  half  of  Salonica  is  mostly  Greek,  and  it  has  alw 
been  a  question  which  is  keener  for  the  com.  the  Greek 
or  the  .lew   of  Salonica.    flunk,  then,  o\    their  delight 

having  camped    in   their   vicinity   500,000  British  and 
French  soldiers  who  had  nothing  to  do  all  wintei     \ 
to  spend  then-  money,  The  Salonicana  must  h  iped 

a  harvesl  greater  than  their  famous  tobacco  crop 


Railway  Strike 
Averted 


The  Adamson  eight- 
hour  day  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  1  by  a 
vote  of  239  to  fifty-six,  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote 
cf  forty-three  to  twenty-eight.  Imme- 
diately after  the  final  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  four  chiefs  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  telegraphed  to  the  local 
unions  that  the  strike  had  been  called 
off.  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  on 
September  3,  and  again  two  days  later, 
fearing  that  some  question  might  arise 
as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  a 
law  signed  on  a  Sunday.  The  prompt 
action  of  Congress  put  an  end  to  the 
railway  crisis  for  the  present,  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  settle- 
ment will  not  be  a  permanent  one. 
Some  at  least  of  the  railroad  heads  are 
certain  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  before  the  federal  courts,  and 
many  lawyers  believe  that  the  measure 
is  vulnerable  in  more  than  one  respect. 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  precedent  either  for  the  law  itself  or 
for  the  manner  of  its  passage.  It  not 
only  establishes  the  basic  eight-hour 
day  for  all  employees  of  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  traffic,  but  forbids 
any  reduction  in  wages  until  a  com- 
mission of  three  appointees  of  the 
President  has  reported  upon  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  system.  This  puts  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  regulating  the 
wages  of  persons  in  private  employ- 
m<  nt. 

Hut    the    chief    complaint    that    was 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Adam- 
bill   was   not  the   drastic   character 
of    its    pro  ,     but    the    unseemly 

haste    with    which    legislation    of    such 
vital    moment    wa-     forced    thru    Con- 


gress. Debate  was  rigidly  restricted 
and  all  amendments  were  voted  down 
in  order  that  nothing  might  impede 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  before  the 
strike  began  as  announced  on  Labor 
Day.  The  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent. Wilson  for  the  grant  of  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  to  compensate 
the  railroads  for  their  loss  by  the  new 
wages  schedule  of  the  present  ten 
hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  and 
for  the  Canadian  arbitration  law  for- 
bidding the  calling  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out until  after  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  dispute,  have  not  been  acted 
upon  by  Congress.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly form  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  administration  when 
Congress  reassembles. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  Adamson  bill,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  suggest- 
ed amendments  might  have  been  ap- 
proved if  there  had  been  time  enough 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  amended  bill 
before  Labor  Day.  Senator  Underwood 
of  Alabama  proposed  an  amendment 
empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fix  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  for  all  railroad  employees;  Sen- 
ator Newlands  of  Nevada,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  interstate  commerce, 
moved  an  amendment  making  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  obstruct  or  retard 
the  movement  of  trains;  Senator  La 
Toilette  of  Wisconsin  moved  an  amend- 
ment that  nothing  in  the  new  act 
should  be  construed  as  repealing  pre- 
vious legislation  fixing  an  absolute 
limit  to  the  hours  of  work  upon  rail- 
roads eriKayed  in  interstate  commerce, 
as  the  Adamson  bill  only  forbade  em- 
ployment beyond  eight  hours  a  day 
without    payment    for   overtime    labor. 


The  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
criticized  the  action  of  Congress  for 
passing  legislation  at  the  dictation  of 
labor  union  leaders,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Senator  La  Follette, 
no  Republican  supported  the  bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  Clarke  of  Arkansas 
and  Hardwick  of  Georgia  were  the  only 
Democratic  Senators  to  vote  with  the 
Republicans  against  it,  and  thus  the 
Adamson  bill  entered  the  campaign  as 
a  party  measure  and  a  party  issue. 


Senate  Ratifies 


One  of  the  last 

acts  of  the  Sen- 
Danish  Islands  Treaty      ate    before    ad_ 

jcurnment  was  to  ratify  the  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States  for  $25,000,- 
000.  On  the  evening  of  September  7  the 
Senate  acted  favorably  upon  the  treaty 
with  less  than  half  a  dozen  votes  in 
opposition. 

The  treaty  for  the  transfer  of  the 
islands  still  awaits  final  action  in  the 
Danish  Landsthing,  which  corresponds 
to  our  Senate.  There  the  treaty  cannot 
be  considered  wholly  on  its  merits  since 
it  is  inextricably  entangled  with  party 
politics.  For  several  weeks  the  King  and 
his  advisers  have  tried  to  arrange  for 
the  formation  of  a  coalition  government 
in  order  that  the  treaty  might  be  rati- 
fied without  the  necessity  of  a  general 
election.  Every  effort  to  organize  a 
coalition  ministry  failed  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  may  have  to  await 
the  popular  verdict  of  an  election  sev- 
eral weeks  hence.  All  parties  dread  an 
election  while  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  are  at  war  and  a  small  nation 
such  as  Denmark  must  use  every  effort 
to  keep  out  of  it  and  avoid  political 
struggle  which  might  divide  the  coun- 
try or  endanger  its  neutrality. 


"Mr 
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Congress  Adjourn,      °«     September     8, 

at  Last  lhr      S,UN   '',,ul'tl 

i  o  n  g  r  e  b  s     ad- 

rned  after  a  prolonged  session  and 
an  almost  unparalleled  record  of  im- 
portant legislation.  It  was  by  a  wide 
margin  the  moat  expensive  Congress  in 
American  history,  The  current  appro- 
priations and  the  authorizations  for 
tuture  expenditure  total  $1,858,884 

eeding  t lu-  total  for  the  laat  fiscal 
year  by  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  The  largest  iu  m  of  in- 
erease  was  the  buge  cost  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  army  ami  navy  in  response  to 
tho  popular  demand  for  more  adequate 
"preparedness."  The  Mexican  crisis 
which  necessitated  an  expedition  of  a 
part  of  the  regular  army  into  Mexican 
territory  and  the  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  on  the  American  bor- 
der was  second  only  to  the  preparedness 
appropriations  in  swelling  the  total  of 
national  expenditure. 

Among-  the  more  important  laws 
passed  by  Congress  were  the  measure 
granting  a  basic  eight-hour  day  with 
no  reduction  of  pay  to  employees  of 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce; the  shipping  bill  which  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  ships  -by  the  govern- 
ment; the  child  labor  bill,  denying  the 
right  of  interstate  trade  to  products 
of  mines  or  quarries  employing  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  and  of  factories 
employing     children     under     fourteen; 


and  the  emergency  revenue  law  In- 
creasing the  federal  income  tax  and 
levying  a  federal  inheritance  tax  and 
a  profit  ta\  on  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  of  war.  Very  heavy  appro 
priations  were  made  for  local  improve- 
ments, i  specially  for  the  construction 
if  highways.  Important  treaties  were 
concluded  during  the  session,  the  con- 
vention with  Nicaragua  providing  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  canal  route  and 
naval  station  rights  in  the  Hay  of 
Fonseca,  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies,  and  the  treaty 
providing  for  an  American  financial 
tectorate  over  the  Republic  of  Hayti. 
The  session  was  interesting,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  legislative  record,  but 
also  because  of  several  dramatic  politi- 
cal conflicts,  such  as  the  debate  on  the 
McLemore  and  Gore  resolutions  warn- 
ing Americans  not  to  travel  on  armed 
merchantmen  of  belligerent  countries, 
and  the  long  struggle  in  the  Senate  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Bran- 
(ieis  as  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

A  very  striking  feature  of  the  rev- 
enue legislation  of  Congress  was  the 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
government  against  foreign  interfer- 
ence with  American  trade  and  industry. 
To  meet  the  probable  "dumping"  of 
foreign  goods  after  the  war,  tariff  in- 
creases have  been  authorized,  notably 
upon  dyestuffs,  and  a  tariff  commis- 
sion has  been  created.  As  a  measure  of 


r<  |trisal  against  the  blacklist  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  a  provision  was  added 
to  the  revenue  bill  empowering  the 
President  to  withhold  clearance  from 
vessels  that  discriminate  against  any 
American  citizen  or  firm,  or  any  de- 
scription of  goods  or  the  vessels  of 
any  nation  restricting  the  commerce  of 
American  ships.  Another  amendment, 
providing  that  the  BUbjectS  <>!'  any  na- 
tion interfering  with  American  mails 
may  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
be  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  United 
States  mails,  telegraphs,  cables,  wire- 
less and  express  service,  was  finally 
eliminated  from  the  bill  as  too  drastic 
and  apt  to  lead  to  international  com- 
plications. 


Mexican  Conference 
Meets 


The  American- 
Mexican  Joint 
Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  countries  to  ar- 
range for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  from  Mexico  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  security  of  our  border, 
met  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  on 
September  6  as  guests  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  welcomed  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners in  a  cordial  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  emphasized  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  to  find  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  internal  diffi- 
culties of  Mexico  as  well  as  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  Mexico  and  the 
United   States.  It  is  believed   that  the 


A    WINN  Kit    PROM   THE    EAST    AGAIN 

uccefia    of    It.     Nuriu    Williams.    Bd,    of     Philadelphia,    ill     the     I 

n.iiiii-iii,  bringi  back   tha  tranti  ehai ihl tha   Eaat,   Ba. 

mi   from  ont  Californlan,   McLoi  [hlin,  but    i<>m    it   ln.ii    yaai 
to  another,   W.  M.  Johnston 
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Mexican  commissioners  will  meet  the 
American  claims  of  damages  for  loss 
of  life  and  property  of  American  citi- 
zens in  Mexico  by  counter  claims  based 
on  the  alleged  killing  of  Mexicans  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
sending  of  American  soldiers  into 
Mexico  without  the  consent  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Carranza  gov 
ernment  is  having  difficulties 
at  home.   Villa,  at  the  head 
cf  a  thousand   men,   is   said 
to  be   preparing  for   an   ad 
vance  toward  the  border.  The 
American    military    authorities   believe 
that   Villa   is   actively   in   the    field    in 
Chihuahua    and    may    be    expected    to 
make  another  raid  in  the  near  future. 
Bandits  attacked  and  wrecked  a  train 
on  August   31   between    San   Luis   and 
Tampico.     Nevertheless,    the     Mexican 
commissioners   say   that  'the    Carranza 
government      has      attained      complete 
ascendancy    in    northern    Mexico    and 
will  be  able  for  the  future  to  protect 
all  Americans  in  the   country  without 
the  aid  of  our  army. 


The  Woman  Suffrage 
Convention 


On  September 
6  a  conven- 
tion  of  woman 
suffragists  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  met  at  Atlantic  City  to 
discuss  the  position  which  women,  par- 
ticularly women  voters,  should  take  in 
regard  to  the  presidential  campaign. 
Many  of  the  delegates  believed  that  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
making  woman  suffrage  universal  thru- 
out  the  nation  could  be  pushed  thru 
Congress  if  the  women  would  use  their 
present  voting  power  to  punish  any  ad- 
ministration that  refused  to  work  for 
the  federal  amendment.  This  would 
mean  in  practise  that  Mr.  Hughes 
would  receive  all  of  the  votes  that  the 
suffrage  organizations  were  able  to 
control,  since  he  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  federal  action  to  secure  woman  suf- 
frage, while  his  chief  opponent,  Pi  i  i 
dent  Wilson,  altho  an  equally  ardent 
suffrage  advocate,  believes  that  the 
franchise  is  a  state  concern.  But  the 
Oppoi  f  this  policy  point  out  that 

to   imnd   the  constitution   would   re- 
quire   a    vote    of    two-thirds    of    both 
of  Congress  and  the  subsequent 

endorsement  of  three-fourths   of  the 

,  and  that  no  party  has  or  is  likely 
to  bare  In  the  future  sufficient  strength 
to  put  thru  an  amendment  to  the  con 
stitution  unless  it  is  also  supported  by 
many  of  the  opposing  party.  Therefore 

hold  that    off]  hould  main 

t,;>in  their  traditional  non-partizanship 
and  work  for  suffrage  without,  alienal 

'  Ither  the   Democrat    oi    I  be   R< 

President  Wilson  addrest  the  coi 
too   of,   September  x.   )!<■   refa  ed   to 
<•   the   federal   amend 
a   part   of   the   adminl  tration' 
but.  he  declared  him  <!f  em 
phatically  in  favor  of  woman 
and    predicted    a    certain    ;""i     peedy 

mph    for    tfp<  '  |       ([,<•    follow 

the   Repub 
political  to    the 

women    on    behalf    of    hi     pai  i  ,     He 
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IS  GOLF  AN  OLD  MAN'S  GAME? 
"Bobby"  Jones  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  fourteen 
years  old,  waa  the  s,  nsation  of  the  National 
Amateur  Golf  Championships  at  Merion.  He 
pal  a  former  champion  out  of  the  tournament 
and  made  Robert  A.  Gardner,  title-holder,  fitrht 
hard  for  his  place  in  the  semi-finals.  Gardner 
himself    is    twenty-two 

pledged  the  support  of  the  Republican 
party  to  the  federal  amendment  grant- 
ing full  suffrage  to  women.  Both  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mr.  Parsons  received 
a  friendly  welcome  and  both  left  an 
excellent  impression   upon  the  conven- 


tion. The  convention  adopted  resolu- 
tions favoring  a  concentration  of  effort 
upon  the  federal  amendment,  but  re- 
fusing to  abandon  the  policy  of  non- 
partizanship.  The  national  board  was 
re-elected  with  few  changes  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt  will  continue  to 
be  the  president. 


The  Car  Strike 
in  New  York 


The  settlement  of  the 
strike  on  the  surface 
car  lines  of  New  York 
City  a  few  weeks  ago  has  not  proved 
permanent.  Both  the  employers  and  the 
unions  charged  that  the  agreement 
which  had  been  reached  was  not  being 
faithfully  observed,  the  employees  com- 
plaining particularly  that  many  union 
men  had  been  discharged  after  the 
strike  was  over.  Meanwhile  the  Inter- 
borough  elevated  and  subway  lines  were 
in  difficulty  over  the  issuance  of  individ- 
ual contracts,  since  the  unions  insisted 
upon  collective  bargaining  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  union.  A  general  strike  on 
the  elevated  and  subway  lines  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  and  on  the  sur- 
face car  lines  of  the  New  York  Rail- 
ways company  was  the  result  of  these 
disputes  and  misunderstandings.  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  chairman  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  who  had  done  much 
toward  ending  the  earlier  strike,  imme- 
diately summoned  to  consultation  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  of  the 
unions. 

The  strike  was  not  very  successful  in 
stopping  traffic  on  the  subway  and 
elevated  lines,  for  many  employees  re- 
mained at  work  in  spite  of  the  orders  of 
the  labor  union  chiefs.  But  the  striking 
car  men  called  for  support  upon  other 
labor  unions  on  the  ground  that  the 
cause  of  union  labor  everywhere  was 
at  stake  A  sympathetic  strike  was 
called  on  other  surface  car  lines,  not 
directly  involved,  not  only  in  Manhat- 
tan but  in  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle.  Union  men  have  been 
advised  to  boycott  all  the  transporta- 
tion lines  which  are  run  by  strike- 
breakers, and  a  general  industrial 
strike  of  all  organized  labor  in  New 
York  has  been  threatened.  If  the  threat 
should  be  carried  out  the  country  will 
have  almost  as  serious  a  problem  upon 
its  hands  as  was  the  recently  averted 
railroad  strike.  There  are  said  to  be 
750,000  union  workers  of  all  trades  in 
I  rreater  New  York. 


Rumanians 


Rumanian     forces    have 


nal  i   i 

i");;  i     BOMBARD    THE    MOTORMAN 
ean'f    lot    hln  Proteel 

i  'i   o,,    ■  i..  Ina  durii       'Jew 

Yor  I-  'l      I  i  !,.  r  |, 


crost  the  border  at  live 
Invade  Serbia  mu  j.l    j. 

points.    The    army    that 

crost  the  Transylvanian  Alps  thru  the 

Gyimes      I'ass,     has      penetrated     some 

thirty     miles     into     Hungary     and     the 

A  ust.ro- Hungarian     forces    are    retiring 

before    it.   The   army  thai    entered   by 
the  Fredeal  (or  Tdmds)   Pass,  captured 

I  hi'    city   of    Kronstadt.    The   army    (hat 

i  ritered    by    the     Rotertum     (or    Red 
Tower)     Pass,    captured    the    city    of 

i  let  ma  mi  i.i'ii .  Nunc  of  t  hi me  met  wil  it 
serious  opposii  Ion,  hoi  i  be  A  usl  I  iam 
made  desperate  attempts  to  hold  the 
i  ass  of  the  [ron  Gates,  where  i  he 
1  lanube  mak<  i  Its  way  bel  ween  ro 
and  cliffs.  But  i  he  Rumanl  in 
forced  an  entrance  here  and  captured 
the  <-ii  j  of  Orsova,  s  the  B 


int. 
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THE    DOUBLE    INVASION 
While  the  Rumanians  have  invaded  Hungary  and  taken  Kronstadt,  Hermannstadt  and  Orsova,  the 
Bulgars   have  invaded   the   Dobrudja   and  taken   Turtukai   and    Bazardjik.   Here   the   Russians   from 
Bessarabia    encountered    them    and    regained    Bazardjik.    The    arrows    show    the    points    of    attack 


of  Hercules,  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  to  the  north  of  it. 

South  of  Orsova  the  Rumanian  and 
Serbian  frontiers  join  for  a  length  of 
some  fifty  miles  and  here  the  Ru- 
manians have  also  crost.  the  frontier 
following  the  railroad  that  leads  south- 
ward to  Nish.  If  they  should  succeed 
in  reaching  this  point  or  any  other  on 
the  railroad  leading  from  Belgrade  to 
Sofia,  the  great  combination  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  would  be  broken  into  two, 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  one 
side  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  on  the 
ether.  So  separated  the  latter  at  least 
would  soon  fall  victims  to  the  Allies, 
and  all  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
forces  south  of  the  Danube  might  be 
taken.  It  is  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe that  the  Austrians  and  Hun- 
garians are  using  all  their  efforts  to 
hold  the  Rumanians  in  check  on  the 
western  frontier,  while  the  Germans 
and  Bulgars  are  making  a  counter- 
attack on  the   southern  frontier. 

The  Struggle  for       While    the    R™«»- 
^u    t->   u     j-  ians       crost      their 

the  Dobrudja  northern       frontier 

into  Transylvania  the  Bulgars  and 
Germans  crost  the  southern  frontier 
of  Rumania  into  the  Dobrudja.  The 
Dobrudja,    consisting   of    the    strip    of 

low  land  lying  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea,  has  long  been 
in  dispute  between  the  adjacent  na- 
tions. The  natural  boundary  of  Ru 
mania  is  the  Danube  and  the  popula- 
tion   of   the    Dobrudja    district    south    of 

onsista  mostly  of  Turks  and  Bulgars. 

Bu1    in   the   war  aeainst    Turkey   of    1 S77 

in  v.  hich  Rub  da  and  Rumania  acted  to 


l  ether  Rumania  was  awarded  a  part  of 
the  Dobrudja  in  partial  compensation 
for  Russia's  seizure  of  Bessarabia.  That 
is  to  say  Russia  took  away  from  Ru- 
mania territory  on  the  north  inhabited 
by  Rumanians  and  gave  her  instead  Bul- 
garian territory  on  the  south.  Three 
years  ago.  when  Bulgaria  was  engaged 
m  war  with  Greece,  Montenegro,  Serbia 
and  Turkey  all  at  once,  Rumania  took 
advantage  of  her  embarrassment  to 
wrest  from  her  another  slice  of  the 
Dobrudja. 

The  territory  thus  acquired  contained 
the  towns  of  Turtukai  (since  called 
Tutrakan)  and  Bazardjik  (since  called 
Dobric),  both  of  which  the  Bulgars  re- 
captured last  week.  Turtukai  is  a  strong- 
point  occupying  the  angle  south  of  the 
Danube  and  north  of  the  Bulgarian 
frontier.  It  is  called  "the  gateway  to 
Bucharest"  because  it  commands  the 
best  crossing  of  the  Danube  less  than 
forty  miles  from  the  Rumanian  capital. 
The  Berlin  despatch  says  that  I'D, 000 
men  and  more  than  a  hundred  cannon 
were  taken  when  Turtukai  was  cap 
tured  by  storm,  but  London  claims  that 
there  are  not  so  many  Rumanian  troops 
in  the  whole  district  as  this. 

It  seems  that  the  Rumanians,  when 

they  entered  upon  the  invasion  of   llun- 

v,    left    the   defense  of   the    Dobrudja 

to  the   Russians,  but    they   were  too  slow 

in  reaching  the  Bulgarian  border.  Now, 
however,  the  Russians  seem  to  have  ar 
lived   in  sufficient    force  to  drive  back 
the  invading  army   which  is  composed 
of   i  lerman  ;.    Bulgars  ami   Turks.    B  i 
zardjik  and  the  coast  towns  which  thej 

had  Captured  are  reported  to  be  now  in 
the   hands  of   the    Ku     lians ;   but .   on    the 


other  hand,  the  Bulgars  have  advanced 

thirty  miles  further  down  the  Danube 
and    taken    the    Uo-  '  unan     fortress    of 

Silistria. 

rj,,  r>  ,i  r  For  a  month  past  the 
1  he  rail  ot      .,        .  ,  , 

Russian    advance    toward 

liahcz        Lemberg     was     held     in 

check    by   the   Austrian,   German    and 

Turkish  forces  behind  the  /Iota  Lipa 
River,  but  hist  week  they  broke  the 
line  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced  the 
defenders  to  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
the  next  of  the  moat  rivers,  t  >venty 
miles  westward,  the  Gnila  Lipa.  In  this 

action  the  Russians  captured  some 
20,000  Austrians,  4000  Germans  and 
1000  Turks.  General  von  Bothmer's 
army  was  so  broken  that  he  was  unable 
to  make  a  stand  even  on  the  Gnila 
River,  so  the  Russians,  advancing  up 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Dniester 
River,  reached  the  railroad  station  op- 
posite Halicz  and  began  cannonading 
that  city.  Since  Halicz  was  also  threat- 
ened by  a  Russian  force  coming  up 
from  Stanislau  on  the  south,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  hold  it.  The  Aus- 
trian garrison  demolished  the  ring  of 
forts  surrounding  Halicz  and  then 
crossing  the  Dniester  blew  up  the  big 
bridge  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
troops  that  were  falling  back  upon 
Lemberg. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Russians 
were  conducting  the  same  campaign  on 
the  same  terrain,  the  fall  of  Halicz  was 
ouickly  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
Lemberg  by  the  Russians.  This  time 
probably  the  defenses  of  the  Galician 
capital  are  better  prepared  and  the 
Russians  may  have  to  fight  harder  for 
it.  So  far  General  von  Bothmer  has 
been  able  to  keep  his  army  as  a  whole 
intact  by  withdrawing  it  each  time  just 
as  the  jaws  of  the  Russian  nippers  were 
about  to  close  upon  it.  But  he  has  been 
losing  heavily  for  three  months,  and  it 
i?  doubtful  if  he  can  get  reinforce- 
ments either  from  Germany  or  Austria- 
Hungary  now  that  the  Allies  are  press- 
ing in  on  all  sides  at  once. 


Greece  Succumbs 
to  Allies 


The       appearance 
of    an    Allied    fleet 

of  forty  warships 
and  seven  transports  off  the  PirSBUS, 
the  port  of  Athens,  put  an  end  to  the 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

September  ,>'  Thirteen  Zeppelins  raid 
Rngland,  one  brought  down.  British 
take  Guillemont 

September  /  Allies  take  control  of 
Greece,    French   capture   Soyeeourt. 

September    ~>     French    sain    at     \ 
dim.   Allies   take  8000   prisoners   la 
three  days  on  the  Somme. 

September  6  Brussels  bombarded  hj 
fifteen  Allied  aeroplanes.  Russian 
victors    en    the   '/.Iota    lipa    River, 

September    ?     Germans    and    I' 
take    Turtukai,     Rumania.     British 

lake    I  ,i'ii    .'    \\  Ood,    ecu     tlineln  . 

Septembet  8     Rumanians  defeat   An- 
ns   at     (  »i -no\  a.    AnM  t'iuus    o\  acu 

ate  Hal 
September    9     British     lake     Giuehy. 
Rumanians  ln\  nde  Serbia 

September    /■      l\v  If  ira    lake    fo 
ol   Sllisl  i  la  in   Rumanl 
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semblance  of  neutrality  and  independ- 
ence that  Greece  has  hitherto  endeav- 
ored to  maintain.  The  French  and  Brit- 
ish forces  landed  at  the  Piraeus, 
promptly  assumed  control  of  the  mail, 
telegraph,  telephone  and  wireless  sys- 
tems of  the  whole  country,  and  searched 
the  houses  for  Germans  and  Greeks 
suspected  of  pro-German  proclivities. 
The  German  minister  at  Athens,  Count 
."Mirbach,  escaped  by  night  in  his  motor 
■car,  but  Baron  von  Schenk  was  ar- 
rested. The  four  German  and  three 
Austrian  vessels  in  the  harbor  of 
Piraeus  were  seized  by  British  and 
French  marines.  Martial  law  has  been 
proclaimed  in  Athens  and  other  Greek 
cities.  No  Greek  males  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  55  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  country.  Five  hundred  re- 
servists who  had  been  released  from 
the  army  and  had  embarked  for  re- 
luming to  America  were  held  up  and 
retained. 

Premier  Zaimis  has  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, postponed  new  elections  and  vir- 
tually assumed  the  powers  of  a  dicta- 
tor. He  is  receiving  the  support  of  ex- 
Premier  Venizelos,  presumably  with 
the  expectation  that  he  will  soon  de- 
clare war  and  add  the  Greek  forces  to 
the  armies  of  the  eight  nationalities 
now  assembled  in  Macedonia  awaiting 
the  order  to  attack  Bulgaria. 

Many  of  the  Greeks  have  not  waited 
for  any  authorization,  but  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  their  king  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Bulgars.  Colonel 
Christodoulos,  the  Greek  commander  at 
Seres,  not  only  opposed  a  stout  resist- 
ance to  the  Bulgarian  invasion  of  Mace- 
donia, but  has  organized  a  volunteer 
army  of  three-  thousand  to  recapture 
the  Kavala  forts. 

.,.._.  A    vigorous    offensive 

Allies  Gain  on       , .      .     ,  0 

. .      o  started     o  n      Sunday 

the  Somme  ,  , 

and      continued      for 

<  ral  days  advanced  thr-  French  and 

British  lines  a  half  mile  or  more  along 

of    the    eastern    front.    The 

British  took  the  village.-;  of  Guillemont 

d    Ginchy.    By     forming   the    wood 
that  lie  northwest  and  south  of  Com  I. 
they    have     enveloped     this     town     or 
thre< 

French    hav«    cleared    the   G 

ly  out  of  the  bend  north- 
t  of  Peronne,  but  their  chi<  f  <  nv 

-I   in  extending  th<  ir 
)in<H  to  t.h<  south.  Here  they  have  take  n 

'I    advanced     almo 
Berny  and  Ba  i  hey  are  al  o  di- 

recting  an   atl  ward    the    impor- 

ailroad  town  of  Chaulm  b,  altho 
11    hold    to    ;i    sali<  nt 
■  ■<•    i  hi   I  n  nch  pu  .h<  d 
on   m    rapidly   that   they    reached    the 
hea  i         of   the   fronl 

bef<  ruld  be  withdrawn.  With 

■■   i-  r<  n<  h  t* 

deluding  28  h<  a 
hov    /  .,  capti  ,   hallo 

numfo  r  or  machine  gun 

,: 
and   \>i  ■ 

to  their  official  repot  t  the 

nd 
-  July  and  Aug  i 

nd     160     machini 


guns.  The  Germans  estimate  that  the 
French  have  twenty-three  divisions  and 
the  British  thirty-seven  divisions  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  This, 
then,  is  not  so  many  as  the  French 
used  in  the  defense  of  Verdun,  if  the 
Germans  are  right  in  believing  that 
there  were  sixty-six  French  divisions 
engaged  there  between  February  21  and 
July  20.  The  strength  of  a  division  is 
between  15,000  and  20,000  men.  So  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  British  have  raised 
?.n  army  of  over  four  millions  they 
s  re  not  yet  employing  their  full  strength 
in  the  present  offensive.  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  rumor  that  the  Somme  drive 
was  intended  more  as  a  feint  than  an 
offensive  and  that  the  real  attack  will 
be  delivered  on  quite  another  sector  of 
the  German  line.  The  British  losses  are 
officially  reported  as  7084  officers  and 
52,591  men  fo,r  the  month  of  July  and 
4711  officers  and  123,234  men  for  Au- 
gust. Since  there  has  been  little  fight- 
ing elsewhere  this  means  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  lost  over  180,000  men  so  far 
in  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  The  French 
and  German  losses,  tho  not  reported, 
are  probably  much  less. 


v  i-       d  u       On    the    night    of 

Zeppelin    Brought       0  .  n 

^  .  t,  ,  ,  September  2  a 
Down  in  England  squadron  0f  thir- 
teen Zeppelins  made  an  attack  on 
England  and  one  of  the  three  that 
reached  the  outskirts  of  London  was 
burned  up.  The  aviator  who  accom- 
plished this  feat  was  Lieutenant  Leete 
Rcbinson,  who  is  only  twenty-one  years 
eld  and  has  been  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  about  a  year.  He  sighted  the 
giant  airship  north  of  London  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  an  al- 
titude of  ten  thousand  feet,  and 
made  straight  for  her  in  spite  of  the 
fire  from  her  guns  and  from  the  Brit- 
ish guns  below.  Dodging  the  search- 
lights as  well  as  he  could  he  flew 
around,  over  and  under  the  Zeppelin 
until  he  had  set  her  on  fire.  In  his  last 
attack  he  sailed  so  near  that  his  leath- 
er jacket  was  singed.  As  soon  as  the 
forward  petrol  tank  caught  fire  the 
flames  spread  thru  the  balloons  and  the 
Zeppelin  fell  headlong  to  the  earth. 
Robinson  was  so  elated  that  he  looped 
1he  loop  several  times  out  of  pure  joy 
and  then  flew  back  to  camp  and  went 
to  bed.  He  has  been  awareled  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  for  his  feat. 
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GETTING  TOGETHER  AT  NEW  LONDON 

SPONDENCE  FR(  )M  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONEERENCE  ON  MEXICAN  AFFAIRS 

BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


THE  American-Mexican  Joint 
Commission  which  began  its 
deliberations  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  last  Wednesday 
has  before  it  the  must  delicate  and 
difficult  problem  that  has  confronted 

the  last  two  administrations,  one 
that  has  all  hut  plunged  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  into  war.  Everj 
loyal  citizen  of  both  republics  should 
realize  that  the  next  lew  weeks  are 
likely  to  he  momentous  in  the  history 
of  North  America,  tor  if  this  com- 
mission succeeds  a  new  era  of  peaee 
ami  prosperity  will  dawn  in  Mexico, 
whereas  if  it  fails  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  remains  hut  intervention. 

When  I  visited  New  London  last 
week  the  first  thing  that  impressed 
itself  upon  me  was  the  intimacy 
in  which  the  two  delegations  were 
living  and  the  cordial  esteem  and 
friendship  that  seemed  already  to 
exist  between  them.  The  mistakes 
that  were  made  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
Mediation  Conference  two  years  ago 
were  evidently  not  to  be  repeated  this 
time.  Then  I  found  the  A  B  C  Me- 
diators, the  Mexican  delegation  and 
all  the  "peace  correspondents"  lux- 
uriating in  the  magnificent  Clifton 
House  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Falls,  while  the  American  delegation 
— thanks,  it  is  said,  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
desire  to  foster  home  industries — 
were  living  alone  in  a  comfortable 
but  modest  hotel  on  a  side  street  on 
the  American  side.  Poor  Mr.  Leh- 
mann,  I  remember,  had  to  go  across 
the  International  Bridge  every  night 
and  wander  about  the  Clifton  lobby 
in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  what 
was  really  going  on. 

Now  both  delegations  are  en- 
sconced in  one  hotel — and  a  more 
beautiful,  more  commodious,  and  I 
may  add  more  expensive  one  it 
might  be  difficult  to  find.  The  entire 
fourth  floor  is  given  over  to  their  of- 
fices and  suites.  Two  armed  marines 
stand  guard  in  the  hall  in  front  of 
the  conference  room.  The  six  prin- 
cipal delegates  have  reserved  a  pri- 
vate dining  room  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  thus  enjoy  every 
meal  together  as  one  happy  family. 

When  the  delegates  came  to  New 
London  from  New  York  they  did  not 
go  by  rail  or  motor,  but  in  the  Pres- 
ident's private  yacht,  the  "May- 
flower," which  indicates  that  Mr 
Wilson  is  as  canny  as  he  is  hos- 
pitable,  for  who  does  not  recall  from 
his  own  experience  that  a  sea  voyage 
is  the  quickest  way  of  breaking  the 
among  strangers? 


The  GrisiWOld  Hotel  is  an  enor- 
mous struct ure  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  River  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  about  two  miles  below  New 
London,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  old  whaling  center  of  the 
United  States  has  become  of  late 
years  "the  yachting  playground  of 
America,"  and  from  the  broad  piaz- 
zas of  the  hotel  a  continuous  stream 
mi  large  and  small  craft  of  all  de- 
scription can  be  seen  plying  up  and 
down  the  Thames  or  along  the  Sound. 
I  noticed  that  the  guests  of  the  hotel 
comprized  the  usual  complement  of 
brave  women  and  fair  men  that  one 
finds  in  such  places.  A  little  way  up 
the  river  I  could  see  an  American 
submarine  tied  to  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion dock  and  the  rowing  course 
where  my  Alma  Mater,  Yale,  does 
not  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  "lick 
the  Harvards"  as  she  used  to  do  in 
my  time. 

The  delegates  are  men  of  a  decid- 
edly different  type  from  those  who 
represented  both  republics  at  the  Ni- 
agara Falls  Conference.  Then  the 
Mexicans  were  Huerta  appointees 
and  were  naturally  of  the  Cientifico 
or  Catholic  and  Conservative  party. 
Two  of  the  three  were  old  men.  The 
present  Mexican  Commissioners  are 
all  young  men  and  all  staunch  Car- 
ranzistas.  They  are  liberal  and  anti- 
clerical. The  American  delegates  are 
greatly  impressed  with  their  frank 
spirit.  They  look  upon  them  as  en- 
lightened, broad-minded,  and  above 
all  practical.  They  say  it  is  going  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them,  and 
as  all  the  Mexicans  speak  perfect 
English,  two  of  them  having  been 
educated  in  the  United  States,  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  usually  con- 
front mixed  international  commis- 
sions have  been  done  away  with  at 
the  start. 

Luis  Cabrera,  the  chairman  of  the 
Mexican  group,  has  for  years  been 
known  as  the  leader  of  the  Mexican 
Bar.  He  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
Carranza  rebellion,  and  admirably 
combines  the  ardor  of  the  propa- 
gandist with  the  poise  of  the  states- 
man. 

Alberto  Pani  is  a  man  of  scholarly 
attainment  and  is  president  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railways  some 
10,000  miles  of  which  out  of  a  pos- 
sible If), 000  miles  are  now  under 
normal  operation. 

[gnacio  Bonillas  is  a  graduate 
of    the     Massachusetts     Institute    of 

Technology.     He    has     married    an 

Ain.i  [can   wit*'  :niil   is  •'   perfect    I J  pe 


of  the  highly  educated,  traveled,  and 
polished  Mexican.  An  engineer  by 
profession,  he  was  sub-secretary  in 
the  Department  of  Communications 
at  the  time  of  his  present  appoint- 
ment. 

The  American  delegation  consti- 
tute an  exceptionally  strong  team. 
At  Niagara  Falls  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  the  late  Justice 
Lamar,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Lehmann,  ex- 
president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. The  Commissioners  were 
eminent  from  the  standpoint  of  law, 
but  had  no  experience  in  the  states- 
manship of  diplomacy  and  no  first 
hand  knowledge  of  Mexico.  The  pres- 
ent American  Commission  has  in 
Judge  Gray  a  man  who  possesses  the 
technical  and  legal  learning  of  Judge 
Lamar  and  Mr.  Lehmann,  but  in 
addition  has  had  wide  experience  in 
national  affairs  as  United  States 
Senator  and  in  international  affairs 
as  a  member  of  many  previous  inter- 
national commissions. 

Secretary  Lane,  the  chairman  of 
the  American  Commission,  is  said  to 
be  President  Wilson's  closest  adviser 
in  the  cabinet  on  Mexican  problems. 
Before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
present  Administration,  he  was  for 
many  years  the  attorney  for  a  com- 
pany in  the  Middle  West  which  op- 
erated large  concessions  in  Mexico 
and  since  he  has  been  in  the  Cabinet 
he  has  visited  Mexico  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  connection  with 
certain  irrigation  projects  which 
called  him  across  the  border. 

John  R.  Mott  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant appointment.  This  is  evidently 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
President  that  Mexico  is  not  only  a 
military,  political,  and  commercial 
problem,  but  fundamentally  a  prob- 
lem of  humanity  and  brothei'hood. 
For  John  R.  Mott  is  a  great  Chris- 
tian statesman.  Indeed,  some  people 
have  thought  that  he  needed  only  a 
Colonel  Harvey  to  sing  his  praise^ 
for  a  few  years  to  make  him  a  presi- 
dential probability.  Dr.  Mott's  great 
interest  will  be  in  helping  Mex 
solve  the  remoter  problems  of  de- 
mocracy, education  and  civilization 
which  confront  her,  and  which  after 
all  are  fundamental  to  all  real  pi 
ress. 

Professor  Leo  S     Uowe.  the  Se< 
tary   of   the     American     Commission, 
has  perhaps  devoted   more  time  and 

energy  to  fostering  better  relations 

between  the  United  States  ami  I  atiu 
i(  Continued  on  pa  n    IS 
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A    new    campaign    for    Americanization — Immigrant    employees    by    the    thousand 
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St  i  i  ut ij    thousand 

/'(«/-/<'     will     see 

the  Yale  /'<(</<  nut 
m  Xi  otolith,  hut 
('loin        Tin,       of 

Greenwich  vil- 
lage, New  York, 
visited  New  Hav- 
en first  and  drew 
Some  of  her  char- 
acteristic pictures 
of     the     Pageant 

as      she      saw      it. 

Here  is  a  "state- 
ly"   war    mother 

in  deep  mourning 
for  the  sons  she 
has  sacrificed  to 
Mars.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  pag- 
eant which  Clara 
Tice  designed  all 
by  herself.  But 
probably  it  would 
not  match  the 
t'lmii  background 
of     New     Hue  en. 


Margaret    aj>    lenkyn,    whose    dowry 

founded  Yale  College.  She  was  Elihu 

Yale's     great-grandmother     and     the       The  death  of  Shaumpishu,  acted   by   Yale   men.    The  Pageant   traces   the   history 

Pageant    begins    with    her    wedding.       of  Yale  and  of  Neiv  Haven  colony  from  the  beginnings  to  a  grand  symbolic  finale. 


Tiro  thousand  <>/   //<<    7000  people   who  will  present   the  history  of  Yale  in  the  Howl  on  October  .'I  u 
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THE  EFFICIENT  SALESMAN 


BY   HOWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 
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SALESMANSHIP  Is  the 
ence  of  Ben  ice ;  the  knack  of 
knowing  people's  wants;  the 
art  of  turning  money  into 
friendship;  the  business  of  making 
the  world  better  and  getting  paid  for 
doing  it. 

The  good  salesman  is  the  great 
civilizer — whether  we  buy  neater 
shoes  or  BWeeter  pianos,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  salesman  for  another 
slue  of  civilization.  No  matter  what 
we  resolve  to  do,  have  or  be,  there 
are  invaluable  aids  that  we  must  first 
buy. 

Every  successful  man  is  a  sales- 
man. The  doctor  sells  prescriptions, 
the  teacher  sells  instructions,  the 
lawyer  sells  consultations,  the  banker 
sells  credits,  the  farmer  sells  crops, 
the  preacher  sells  sermons,  the  in- 
ventor sells  ideas.  Anybody  old 
enough  to  be  a  citizen  must  be  either 
a  salesman  or  a  tramp. 

More  than  half  the  population  of 
any  country  is  engaged  in  selling 
something.  There  are  about  60,000,- 
000  people  in  the  United  States  who 
try  to  exchange  a  commodity  or  a 
service  for  money  or  its  equivalent — 
and  probably  less  than  100,000  really 
know  scientific  salesmanship;  the  rest 
bungle  their  job.  Every  college  and 
high  school  should  teach  the  student 
how  to  do  his  best  work,  then  how 
to  sell  it  for  the  best  price.  Learn- 
ing void  of  earning  is  spurious  edu- 
cation, and  no  institution  of  learn- 
ing deserves  the  name  until  it  shows 
every  graduate  how  to.  find  a  good 
market  for  his  life  product. 

We  are  not  interested  in  money- 
making,  apart  from  something  more 
valuable.  If  the  main  object  in  sales- 
manship were  money-making,  it 
would  not  be  discussed  here.  But 
salesmanship  is  the  master-key  to  a 
large  success  in  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession. And  the  very  people  who 
need  most  to  grasp  it  are  the  ones 
who  never  consider  it — the  faithful, 
conscientious  philanthropic  workers 
who  give  good  service  and  starve  on 
poor  pay.  The  teacher  able  to  fill  a 
better  place  but  not  to  find  it;  the 
doctor  skilled  and  devoted,  but  mod- 
est and  uncommercial;  the  preacher 
too  old  to  be  a  pastor,  but  just  old 
enough  to  be  a  counselor  and  guide; 
the  inventor,  .philosopher,  poet  or 
musician  radiant  with  lustrous  ideas, 
but  too  rare  and  tine  to  seek  the  .suf- 
focating shambles;  the  tireless,  un- 
complaining  housewife  and   mother 

doing  the  work  of  three  men  and 
deprived  of  the  salary  of  one  these 
are    a    few    of    the      pleudid    altruists 

II" 


who  for  the  sake  of  justice  and 
decencj  ought  to  learn  how  to  com- 
mand better  pay!  Salvation  to  the 
unselfish  lies  in  salesmanship.  You 
can't  he  fair  to  the  other  fellow  with- 
out being  fair  to  yourself. 

In  so  brief  an  article  we  are 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  the  profes- 
sional salesman.  But  most  of  the 
principles  here  suggested  apply  to 
your  work,  whatever  it  may  be;  and 
by  adopting  these  truths  wisely,  you 
should  increase  your  income  whether 
salary,  fees  or  profits.  To  reach  your 
maximum  of  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness, you  must  be  an  expert  sales- 
man, or  be  allied  with  an  expert  sales- 
man. 

There  are  ten  basic  factors  in 
scientific  salesmanship:  the  man,  the 
motive,  the  method,  the  product,  the 
price,  the  maker,  the  buyer,  the  sale, 
the  service,  the  future.  Anybody  who 
sells  a  commodity  or  a  service  should 
study  these  ten  fundamentals  fairly 
and  fully. 

THE  MAN 

HE  must  have  both  instinct  and 
training  for  the  work.  One  of  my 
numerous  objections  to  poets  is  their 
lofty  assumption  that  they,  forsooth, 
are  "born,  not  made."  Every  good 
workman  is  both  born  and  made — 
born  to  his  kind  of  work — then  made 
to  his  quality.  The  ordinary  clerk  in 
a  store  is  neither  born  nor  bred  for 
his  job — and  the  store-keeper  won- 
ders why  times  are  so  hard.  Among 
the  natural  qualifications  of  the  good 
salesman  are  these:  Health,  tact, 
courtesy,  reliability,  loyalty,  enthus- 
iasm, helpfulness,  alertness,  judg- 
ment, foresight,  courage,  confidence, 
persistence,  accuracy,  patience, 
good  humor,  sympathy,  neatness, 
economy,  regularity,  sincerity,  game- 
ness,  pleasing  voice,  conversational 
power,  attractive  appearance,  friend- 
ly but  deferential  manner — enjoy- 
ment of  work,  tireless  industry. 
Among  the  vocational  acquirements 
of  the  good  salesman  are  these : 
Knowledge  of  human  nature,  knowl- 
edge of  the  market,  knowledge  of 
the  goods,  pride  in  the  product, 
scientific  team-work,  familiarity 
with  modern  merchandising  meth- 
ods, acquaintance  with  new  develop- 
ments in  advertising  and  selling, 
care  of  stink,  handling  of  customers, 
frequent   conferences,   tabulation   and 

comparison     of     reports,     improve 
ment  the  dailj    watchword,  greater 

profit  the  final  resull  but  better  sen 

ice     the     fust     aim     of    all     ondoa\oi 
AIm.iiI     one     man     m    e\er\      hundred 


may  become  a  Rood  salesman;  if  you 
are  an  employer  of  salesmen,  how 
do  you  eliminate  the  other  ninety- 
nine?  How,  moreover,  do  you  find 
and  train  the  one?  Almost  any  busi- 
ness could  increase  its  profits  thirty 
per  cent  or  more  by  adopting  a  scien- 
tific system  of  employing,  training 
and  managing  the  salesforce. 

THE  MOTIVE 

WHY  sell  anything?  To  make 
money?  No.  You  are  a  failure 
if  you  don't  make  money,  but  a  worse 
failure  if  that  is  all  you  do.  The  ulti- 
mate reason  for  every  commercial 
transaction  is  to  give  something 
xuorth  more  than  money,  that  money 
cannot  buy.  Every  customer  is  a 
good  friend  or  a  poor  customer.  Gain 
his  friendship  and  his  purse  will 
open  itself.  An  authority  on  selling 
declares  you  need  not  expect  to  make 
a  sale  while  you  have  the  money- 
thought  in  your  mind.  You  can  al- 
ways sell  to  the  man  who  knows  you 
will  serve  him,  and  you  should  not 
sell  to  any  other  man.  Recently  the 
head  of  a  great  insurance  company 
died.  His  daughter,  hardly  more  than 
a  girl,  with  no  business  experience, 
took  his  place — and  the  foolish 
wiseacres  foretold  quick  ruin!  The 
girl  not  only  held  the  business  to- 
gether, she  largely  increased  the 
profits  in  the  first  year.  She  gives 
her  principal  rule  of  success:  "I  al- 
ways try  to  benefit  the  customer, 
without  regard  to  my  fee."  Enthu- 
siasm for  the  quality  of  your  product, 
the  reputation  of  your  company,  the 
satisfaction  to  the  customer  from  the 
sale,  the  service  to  the  customer  on 
the  side,  and  finally  a  just  and  gener- 
ous money  award  to  yourself ;  here  is 
the  true  motive  in  salesmanship. 

THE  METHOD 

THIS  may  be  by  advertisement,  by 
appointment,  by  special  introduc- 
tion, by  letter,  by  telephone,  by  tele- 
graph, or  by  one  of  several  other 
means  of  approach.  Time  and  place 
are  as  crucial  as  method  when  is 
your  prospective  customer  in  the  host 
humor,  when   has  he  the  most   time 

and  money,  where  would  lie  he 
likely  to  he  seen?  The  varieties  of 

method  must  he  learned  both  theo- 
retically and  practical!}  everj  clerk 
in  a  business  should   buj    and   study 

one     or     more     books     on     meivh 

dising,  advertising,  speaking,   bu 

ness     psychology,     commercial     | 

respondence;    and    should    take 

mail  course   in   modern  salesmanship 

from  an  expert   or  institution  o<  • 

ii  ed  authority 
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THE  PRODUCT 

IS  it  guaranteed?  Is  it  the  best  of 
its  kind?  Has  it  ever  failed  to  give 
satisfaction?  If  so,  why?  And  how 
are  you  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
complaint?  When  rival  products  meet 
it  in  a  fair  field,  does  yours  always 
win  out?  Would  you  sell  it  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other,  even  if  the 
other  brought  a  larger  commission 
or  salary?  Does  it  meet  a  universal 
need?  Is  it  advertised  properly,  so 
your  work  of  introducing  its  char- 
acter is  reduced  to  the  minimum?  Do 
you  know  every  step  in  its  manu- 
facture? Have  you  studied  and  dis- 
proved the  claims  of  all  your  com- 
petitors? A  few  score  of  questions 
like  these,  analyzing  your  product 
and  your  relation  to  it,  should  aug- 
ment your  influence  and  extend  your 
sales. 

THE  PRICE 

NEVER  be  satisfied  to  charge  ex- 
actly what  your  competitor  does 
for  the  same  article  or  service.  Al- 
ways give  (a)  better  quality,  or  (b) 
larger  quantity,  or  (c)  lower  price, 
or  Cd)  supplemental  value.  A 
standard  price  on  a  standard  product 
may  always  be  apparently  reduced  to 
the  customer  by  offering  more  for 
his  money  thru  a  supplemental  value 
whose   actual   cost  may  be  trifling. 


Examples  of  a  supplemental  value: 
A  national  seedman  gives  to  the  cus- 
tomer a  booklet  showing  new  ways 
of  selecting  and  cooking  vegetables; 
a  great  life  insurance  company  gives 
a  perennial  subscription  to  a  health 
magazine ;  a  commercial  school  gives 
a  text  blank  enabling  the  prospec- 
tive student  to  judge  the  worth  of 
any  school  in  that  line;  a  periodical 
for  mothers  gives  an  invitation  to 
consult  without  charge  a  corps  of  ex- 
perts on  all  problems  relating  to 
motherhood,  and  the  home;  a  high 
school  gives  a  series  of  talks  on  vo- 
cational guidance,  wherein  the  pupils 
are  told  by  successful  men  how  to 
reach  the  top  of  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion. A  sale  or  a  service  is  really  in- 
complete without  an  occasional  extra 
value,  that  the  customer  does  not 
pay  for,  and  was  not  looking  for. 
The  good  effect  is  even  more  of  psy- 
chology than  of  economy. 

THE  MAKER 

IN  a  factory  or  office  building  you 
may  frequently  observe  a  sign  like 
this:  "No  Pedlers,  Tramps  or  Beg- 
gars allowed."  Most  people  wear  a 
sign  like  this  in  their  mind,  they 
flash  it  on  the  unknown  salesman, 
they  put  him  in  their  mental  catalog 
with  tramps  and  beggars.  One  of  the 
quickest   ways   to   rout   this   hostile 


feeling  is  to  represent  a  firm  nation- 
ally known,  liked  and  trusted.  I 
would  rather  sell  shoestrings  for  a 
man  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  than  sell  automobiles  for  a 
man  whose  name  is  a  moral  cipher. 
When  the  unknown  salesman  of  an 
unknown  house  comes  to  my  office, 
he  gets  no  further  than  the  door; 
but  if  he  represents  a  famous  con- 
cern— no  matter  what  he  sells — I  feel 
morally  bound,  by  the  moral  stand- 
ing of  his  company,  to  give  the  man 
at  least  a  hearing.  An  old  salesman 
may  succeed  with  a  young  concern, 
but  a  young  salesman  should  sell 
for  an  old  concern.  Has  the  institu- 
tion whose  product  you  sell  the  high- 
est reputation  of  any  of  the  kind  in 
your  community?  Both  your  sale- 
sheet  and  your  self-respect  wait  for 
the  answer. 

THE  BUYER 

HE  should  be  studied,  like  a  chess- 
board or  a  battlefield.  He  should 
be  humored,  like  a  child  or  a  crazy 
person.  He  should  be  followed,  chal- 
lenged, outwitted,  overcome. 

Yet,  strange  to  tell  and  im- 
possible to  perform,  he  should  be  re- 
spected, consulted,  obeyed,  esteemed 
and  helped  with  your  deepest  feeling 
toward  him  friendly  and  your  every 
move  honest.   The  majority  of  lost 
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sales  are  .i  psychological  reflex  from 
an  offense,  usually  unconscious,  by 
the  Beller  againsl  tlu'  consumer,  Not 
one  salesman  in  fifty  knows  how  to 
impi  i  1 1 .<■  -  ustomer  favoral 
apart  from  th€  sale.  Your  dress, 
your  manner,  your  walk,  your  facial 
expression,  your  tone  of  voice,  your 
subconscious  feeling,  your  choice  of 
words,  your  evident  mastery  <>f  the 
science  of  selling,  your  tad  and 
courtesy  joined  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity all  these  and  many  more 
factors,  understood  and  applied, 
predispose  the  (.•ustomer  in  your 
favor  without  regard  to  what  you 
sell.  The  dean  of  traveling  men  in 
America  is  eighty-nine  years  old — 
and  still  on  the  job;  has  been  a  sales- 
man for  seventy  years  and  has  sold 
57,000  windmills  in  thirty-two  years 
— a  world's  record.  He  attributes 
most  of  his  success  to  the  fact  that 
he  never  offends  a  buyer,  but  always 
tries  to  be  as  thoro  a  gentleman  as  if 
entertaining  the  buyer  in  his  own 
home.  Is  the  man  you  try  to  sell 
to  always  sorry  when  he  can't 
buy — sorry  because  he. likes  and  re- 
spects you  so  much?  If  not,  you  are 
a  poor  salesman;  find  what's  wrong 
with  you. 

THE    SALE 

THE  preparation,  conduct  and 
completion  of  the  sale  must  be 
learned  from  experts,  in  books  or 
courses  on  salesmanship.  Treatment 
of  the  sale  needs  a  volume  to  itself. 
The  rash  clerk  who  supposes  that 
salesmanship  is  merely  handing  out 
and  talking  up  goods  to  a  customer 
grievously  errs.  The  progress  of  the 
sale  depends  on  (a)  character  of  the 
goods;  (b)  knowledge  of  the  goods; 
(c)  analysis  and  description  of  the 
goods;  (d)  fitness  of  the  salesman  to 
sell  the  goods;  (e)  location  of  the 
buyer;  (f)  introduction  to  the  buyer ; 
(g)  knowledge  of  the  nature,  habits 
and  needs  of  the  buyer;  (h)  approach 
to  the  buyer;  (i)  presentation  to  the 
buyer;  (j)  anticipation  of  questions, 
interruptions  or  objections;  (k) 
completion  of  the  sale,  by  cash  or  sig- 
nature of  the  buyer;  (1)  satisfac- 
tion of  the  buyer,  both  immediate 
and  ultimate.  Besides  these  major 
points,  there  are  scores  of  lesser 
items  and  subheadings  for  the  good 
salesman  to  reckon  with.  Suppose,  for 
example,  under  caption  (d)  you  want 
to  sell  something  big,  where  the  serv- 
ice and  the  profit  are  worth  while, 
and  you  don't  know  whether  to 
choose  pianos  or  threshing-machines. 
If  you  love  music,  if  you  wear  fine 
raiment  with  delight  and  distinction, 
if  your  best  friends  are  women,  if 
your  brain-center  of  inhabitiveness 
is  large,  if  your  sentiment  is  stronger 
than  your  logic — sell  pianos.  Bu1 
if   you   were  brought    up   on   a    farm 


and  know    how    much  a   farmer   Qeedl 

good  machinery,  if  you  possess  me- 
chanical skill,  and  a  liking  for  the 
whirr  of  the    wheels,    if    you    are    Q 

"man's  man,"  sell  threshing-ma- 
chines. Failure  to  sell  is  pri- 
marily failure  to  be  interested  in 
what  you  have  to  sell.  Another  car 
dinal  point  is  knowledge  of  the  buy- 
er, which  only  a  scientific  study  of 
character  analysis  will  provide.  What 
motive  will  prompt  him  when  he 
buys?  What  reason,  or  what  emotion, 
will  he  follow?  I  have  in  mind  two 
rich  men;  the  first  likes  to  be  known 
as  a  plunger  and  a  "good  sport";  the 
second  is  proud  of  his  reputation  for 
caution,  closeness  and  conservatism; 
— appeal  to  the  gambler  in  the  first, 
but  to  the  miser  in  the  second,  and 
you  make  a  sale;  reverse  the  method 
and  you  make  two  cordial  enemies, 
with  every  chance  of  a  sale  now  or 
hereafter  gone  to  Mexico.  The  se- 
quence in  every  sale  is  uniform,  with 
five  steps:  attention,  attraction,  de- 
liberation, conviction,  action.  But  the 
way  in  which  these  five  steps  are 
taken  differs  with  each  buyer;  and  in 
lieu  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  buyers,  the  only 
substitute  is  a  thoro  training  in 
the  art  of  salesmanship  by  a  corps 
of  experts  in  manufacture,  psychol- 
ogy, advertising,  trade,  merchandis- 
ing, efficiency  and  finance. 

THE     SERVICE 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  desire  to 
please,  accommodate  and  help  is 
the  life  of  real  salesmanship.  The 
other  day  I  went  shopping  for  a  suit- 
case. I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted. 
The  clerk  in  the  first  store  said  he 
didn't  have  it,  grunted,  looked  sour, 
left  me  to  depart  in  a  state  of  much 
relief  at  escaping  his  presence.  The 
clerk  in  the  second  store  said  he  had 
something  just  as  good,  tried  to  sell 
me  a  cheap  counterfeit,  and  put  a 
harrowing  strain  on  my  nerves,  as  I 
wanted  violently  to  seize  him  and  eject 
himfromthestore-business.  The  clerk 
in  the  third  store  said  he  knew  just 
what  I  wanted,  would  soon  have  a 
limited  bargain  sale  on  the  very  suit- 
case I  described,  and  would  telephone 
me  as  soon  as  the  goods  arrived,  so 
I  could  have  first  choice!  In  that  one 
sentence  he  revealed,  or  concealed, 
five  kinds  of  special  consideration  or 
service.  Furthermore,  in  the  conver- 
sation he  discovered  that  I  wanted 
certain  facts  on  a  different  line  of 
goods  altogether;  whereupon  he  took 
the  trouble  to  get  the  facts  and  give 
them  to  me.  What  happened?  I  was 
sure  I  could  find  my  suit  cast-  by 
walking  a  few  blocks  further;  but 
this  salesman,  having  Only  a  promise 
to  sell,  got  BUCh  a  grip  on  me  that 
1    went   home    and    waited    days    and 

days  for  thai  telephone  message.  Ami 


the  suit  cast-  was  jUSt  what  1  wanted. 
First  law  of  salesmanship:  Offer 
a  service  apart  from  the  sale, 
and  if  possible  before  the  sale.  The 
man  who  hires  the  clerks  for  a  chain 
Of  a  thousand  stores — the  largest 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  the  mightiest  ever  known,  saj  s 
this:  "Every  clerk  of  ours  has  got  to 
build  up  a  personal  following,  to  make 
record  sales."  And  you  build  up  a 
personal  following  by  studying  how 
to  render  a  personal  service  to  each 
customer  wherever  possible. 

THE    FUTURE 

OF  course  you  want  "repeat"  or- 
ders—tho  I  don't  like  the  word, 
it  sounds  commercial,  flippant  and 
unfriendly,  along  with  the  words 
"prospect"  and  "selling  talk"  and 
"size  him  up"  and  "tie  him  down" 
and  other  slang  terms  of  pseudo- 
salesmanship.  Now  future  business 
goes  back  to  a  system  of  right 
relationship  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  the  seller  and  the  em- 
ployer, the  employer  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  in  raw  materials.  Do  you 
know  that  the  cost  of  your  product 
or  service  has  been  cut  to  the  lowest 
notch,  without  lowering  the  quality? 
Are  all  the  employers  contented?  Is 
provision  made  for  the  steady  ad- 
vancement of  each,  and  more  pay  for 
better  work?  Will  the  demand  for 
what  you  sell  be  greater,  a  year  from 
now,  then  years  from  now,  or  can 
something  else  take  its  place?  Have 
you  studied  out  all  possible  ways  of 
increasing  profits,  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  your  employer,  and  to  your- 
self? Could  you  sell  to  your  regular 
customers  anything  they  needed,  sim- 
ply on  the  basis  of  their  confidence 
in  you?  Are  you  so  well  known  to 
leading  members  of  your  trade  or 
profession  that  if  you  lost  your  pres- 
ent job,  others  would  be  offered  you 
by  successful  institutions?  Have  you 
set  a  figure  on  the  ultimate  value  of 
your  time  and  work,  about  five  times 
what  you  now  receive,  and  are  you 
steadily  climbing  toward  it? 

What  do  you  sell?  How  can  you 
make  it  better,  sell  it  faster,  sell  it 
to  more  people,  sell  it  for  a  higher 
price?  Next  to  being  a  good  work- 
man, being  a  good  salesman  counts 
most  in  every-day  life.  Whoever  you 
are,  whatever  you  do,  however  you 
aspire,  you  need  salesmanship.  Your 
ulcas  or  inventions  or  poems  or  ser 

mons  or  dreams,  they  must  be  s 
not  put  away  to  wither  ami  rot.  From 
dreams  to  deeds,  from  deeds  to  dol- 

lars  to  demonstrations  find  this 
path.     The    purpose    in    salesmanship 

is  service,  and  the  power  in  ser> 

is  salesmanship  Each  completes  the 
other,  and  wluche\er  knowledge  \  ou 
lack,  go  forth  and  get   it 
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OUR  President  is  showing 
by  his  deeds,  in  critical 
emergencies,  whether  he 
is  the  kind  of  a  leader 
the  American  people  could 
wisely  throw  over  amrdst  dangerous 
rapids.  Those  Republicans  who  are 
wisest  do  not  expect  to  defeat  him. 
The  Roosevelt  group  do  not  even  care 
to  defeat  him.  They  are  for  1920. 
Only  the  Old  Guard  is  sincere  behind 
Mr.  Hughes. 

Can  any  impartial  voter  fail  to 
trust  the  President  who  made  the 
record  modestly  but  boldly  put  forth 
in  the  speech  of  acceptance  on  Sep- 
tember 2?  Where  in  our  history  is 
there  so  complete  a  fulfillment  of 
what  has  been  promised?  Could  there 
be  a  clearer  and  bolder  indication  of 
the  course  that  he  means  to  follow 
for  four  years  more?  How  it  stands 
out  against  the  mixture  of  cowardice 
and  malice  that  yelps  against  him,  as 
he  goes  calmly  forward,  the  country's 
burdens  on  his  back.  In  one  way  it 
recalls  his  campaign  of  1912,  for  then 
also  he  told  what  he  would  do,  leaving 
the  small  personal  bickering  to  his 
opponents.  Now  again  he  charts  his 
own  path,  never  mentioning  Mr. 
Hughes  or  Mr.  Roosevelt,  so  occupied 
with  big  acts  and  true  thoughts  that 
he  cannot  stoop  to  hostile  chatter.  The 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  latest 
emergency,  the  threatened  tie-up  of 
the  railroads,  will  be  discussed  in 
my  next  article. 

T.  R.'S  ATTITUDE 

IT  is  reported  in  inner  circles  that 
the  Colonel  thus,  in  substance,  ad- 
drest  earnest  Moosers:   "You  adore 

1  :im  it.  We  could  not  put  me  " 
on  tin-  Republican  party  this  time, 
but  listen.  His  honorablakwhisker 
defeated.  Wilson  has  a  cinch,  [f 
Democratic,   you   can't    help   me 
i  [eadei  ind  hence  the  Re 

lie 
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publican  party  back  to  virtue.  If  you 
vote  for  Hughes  this  time,  you  can 
help  me  control  the  Republican  party 
after  he  is  defeated,  and  help  me  run 
the  universe,  for  its  good,  after  1920. 
Are  you  with  me?"  The  completely 
faithful  stood  for  this.  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  Teddy  breast.  Also 
Teddy's  dagger  knows  no  brother.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Colonel 
expects  Hughes  to  be  helped  by  such 
vulgar  absurdities  as  T.  R.'s  likeness 
of  Pontius  Pilate  to  Wilson. 

Also,  what  do  the  Jews  think  of 
this  dragging  in  of  Pontius  Pilate? 
The  Colonel  has  been  rather  desper- 
ate since  he  lost  the  job  he  liked  so 
much  and  is  not  playing  the  game 
as  well  as  he  used  to  play  it.  He  drags 
out  the  Catholic  issue  in  Mexico,  al- 
though he  well  knows  that  Carranza 
is  a  Catholic  and  is  merely  acting  on 
the  principle,  which  we  have  sup- 
posed the  United  States  stood  for,  of 
separation  between  the  functions  of 
the  state  and  those  of  the  Church. 
T.  R.  goes  against  all  recognized  pa- 
triotic principles  in  making  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  as  hard  for  the 
President  as  he  possibly  can.  and  now 
he  caps  the  climax  with  accusing  Wil- 
son of  treating  Belgium  as  Pi: 
treated  Jesus  when  he  turned  him 
over  to  the  Jews.  The  thing  is  beyond 

fument  and  deserves  merelj  to  be 

ieft  to  the  consideration  of  the  voter  i, 
I  iles  as  well  as  .lews. 

As  to  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  can 
any  child  fall  for  such  bait?  Not 
even  the  French  strategists  knew 
Belgium  was  to  be  invaded.  England 
didn't  know  it.  and  her  threats,  with 


all  her  measureless  power,  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  Germany.  How  T. 
R.  must  despise  his  people,  to  expect 
them  to  forget  what  he  wrote  be- 
fore his  partizan  plans  were  so  acute. 
You  can  find  it  entire  in  the  Outlook 
for  September  22,  1914,  or  the  rele- 
vant parts  in  Harper's  Weekly  for 
April  22,  1916.  Here  samples  must 
suffice. 

I  hope  I  have  rendered  it  plain  that  I 
am  not  now  criticising,  that  I  am  not 
now  passing  judgment  one  way  or  the 
other  upon  Germany's  action.  .  .  . 
When  a  nation  feels  that  the  issue  of  a 
contest  in  which,  from  whatever  reason, 
it  finds  itself  engaged,  will  be  national 
life  or  death,  it  is  inevitable  that  it 
should  act  so  as  to  save  itself  from 
death.  .  .  .  The  rights  and  wrongs  of 
these  cases  where  nations  violate  the 
rules  of  abstract  morality  in  order  to 
meet  their  own  vital  needs  can  be  pre- 
cisely determined  only  when  all  the  facts 
are  known  and  when  men's  blood  is 
cool.  .  .  .  It  is  certainly  eminently  de- 
sirable that  ice  should  remain  entirely 
neutral. 

Shades  of  Pontius  Pilate!  The 
Colonel  goes  on : 

Very   possibly  nothing  thai    we  could 
have  done  would   have  helped   Belgium. 
hare  not  the  smallest  responsibility 
for  what  luts  befallen  her. 

Now  listen: 

llveiy  public  man.  e\er\  writer  who 
speaks  with  wanton  ott'ensh  enoss  of  a 
foreign  power  or  o(  a  foreign  people. 
whether  he  attack  md  or  Prance 

or  Germany   ...   is  doing  an  injury 
the  whole  Body   politic. 

Can  j  ou  believe  it  ? 

Teddj     seems    fated    to    deal    with 

judges,  lie  was  luck}  enough  to  h 
one    run    against    him,    so    he    had    a 

i  ( 


BOTH    SIDES     OF    THE    PRESIDENTIAL     CAMPAIGN 


TESTED  BY  A  CRISIS 

BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 


IF  President  Wilson  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  leaves  anything 
of  good  we  have  in  our  national 
legislation  or  administration  un- 
claimed for  himself  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  I  have  not  observed  it. 
If  in  the  boundless  future  he  hopes 
for  any  good  for  America  outside  the 
Democratic  party  he  does  not  disclose 
it.  The  "new  purposes  and  new  ideas" 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  new  age 
on  which  we  are  entering  must,  it 
seems,  come  exclusively  from  the 
party  which  is  dominated  by  a  single 
section  of  the  country,  reinforced  by 
Tammany  Hall,  and  controlled  at 
present  by  an  adroit,  if  somewhat  un- 
r  whom  President  Wil- 
son is  too  modest  to  indicate.  He  does, 
however,  declare  flatly  that  "the  lie- 
publican  party  is  just  the  party  that 
nnot  meet  the  new  conditions  of  a 

age." 
IE  .  HE  PBE8ID]  [.AIMS 

IS  there  any  way  of  bringing  to  the 
'jal  practise  the  ex1  rava- 
it  claims  which  P  nt  Wil 

for   himself 
?  'I  her<   I  .  Even  while 
he  delivered  I  i  ch  of  acceptance 

the  ntal  demonstration   ■• 

hour  a 
•  :  come  hi    edge.  What,  he 

the  i  rue  te  t  and 
in  his    pe 

ho 
to  public 
nd  the 

■  hat 

of 


the    speech    are    a    mere    irrelevant 
background. 

President  Wilson  allowed  himself 
to  be  held  up  by  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. They  coerced  him  and  they 
compelled  him  to  coerce  Congress.  At 
the  President's  dictation  the  eight- 
hour  bill  was  passed  in  breathless 
haste  and  in  dense  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators.  Congress  was 
intimidated.  The  most  fundamental 
principles  of  American  government 
and  civilization  were  abandoned.  Jus- 
tice to  all,  not  favors  to  some;  delib- 
eration before  action,  investigation 
before  legislation,  arbitration,  not 
compulsion:  all  these  time-honored 
maxims  the  President  has  thrown  to 
the  winds. 

And  he  has  established  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  future. 
[f  one  group  of  citizens  can  hold 
up  the  Pre  ident  and  Congress  today, 
nother  tomorrow.  So  far  as 
Pre  idenl    Wilson  could  do  it  he  has 

abli  h(  d  the  rule  that  society 
.  hould  submit  when  any  body  of  men 
call  on  society  to  Btand  and  deliver. 
As  Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard  has 
o  well  said:  "If  we  submit  i<»  the 
threat  of  rum  now,  we  may  be  certain 
thai  the  ame  threal  \n\<\<-v  the 
<  ential  condition:,  will  be  enforced 
ii  and  again." 

It,  [s  not  a  que«1  ion  of  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  Nobo<  what  th 

•|  i,;,i  deliberate 

and     Imparl  ial     in  I  ion 

needed  In  advance  of  legi  Ial  ion  on 
the   subject.   All    i  Ighl  minded    uu-n 

npathize  with  the  eight  houi 
menl  ii  hour  d 


economically  feasible.  That  is  not  the 
issue  in  the  case  before  us.  In  fact 
the  law  provides,  not  for  a  maximum 
eight-hours'  workday,  but  for  a  min- 
imum eight-hours'  payday ;  it  does 
not  reduce  the  hours  of  toil,  it  in- 
creases the  rate  of  wages.  But  all 
that  is  at  present  immaterial.  The 
essential  question  is:  Shall  govern- 
ment by  intimidation  take  the  place 
of  government  by  discussion  and  de- 
liberation? Shall  the  rule  of  force  su- 
persede investigation  and  arbitration 
in  industrial  disputes? 

NOT  FRIGHTENED 

THE  Democratic  party  does  not 
like  Mr.  Hughes's  very  effective 
criticism  of  President  Wilson's  aban- 
donment of  arbitration  in  the  threat- 
ened railway  strike.  Chairman  Mc- 
Cormick  even  attacks  him  for  not 
"telling  what  he  would  have  done  un- 
der similar  circumstances." 

What  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  done 
is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  As  Governor  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  test  as  President 
Wilson.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  a  truer  picture  of  the  inmost 
mental,  moral,  and  political  principles 
and  motives  of  the  two  candidates 
than '  in  their  respective  reactions 
and  policies  in  the  presence  of  the 
grave  emergencies  which  confronted 
i  hem. 

The    ordeal    of    (iovernor    Hughes 
all  0  came  In  conned  ion  Wil  h  f  he  rail- 
ids,  it   was  the  year  L907.  in  the 

State   Of    New    York    I  here    was    deep 

f.icf  ion  wil  Ii  exisl  in)'.'  railway 
conditions.  Over  the  country  as  a 
whole  a  wave  of  resenl  menl  againsl 
i he  railwaj si  rhe  leg i 

Ial  ure  of  Nev 

d   fare  bill    I  »1  ites  had 

pa    ed  i  uch  mea  ure     Th  ■  i  •-■  ■ 
.i.  i  had  come  to 

ii  i 
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t-d  as  a  test  Of  loj  alty  to  the  CaU  l€ 

the  people,  and  no  governor  any- 
where, whatever  Ins  views,  had  been 
utrong  enough  to  resist  the  over 
whelming  pressure.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Governor  Hughes  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  able  and  dis- 
isionate    message    in    which,    on 

grounds  Of  .justice,  public   policy    and 

practical  expediency,  he  vetoed  the 

bill.  Here  are  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  based  his  action: 

•'The  bill  represents  a  policy  seri- 
ously mistaken  and  pregnant  with 
disaster.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  management  of  our 
railroad  corporations  should  be  sub- 
ject to  strict  supervision  by  the  state, 
and  that  regulations  compelling  the 
observance  of  the  law  and  proper  and 
adequate  service  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. It  is  the  duty  of  these  corpo- 
rations to  provide  transportation  of 
passengers  and  goods  at  reasonable 
rates  and  the  state  should  compel  the 
performance  of  this  obligation." 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not 
only  that  r  lilroad  corporations  should 
be  compelled  to  respect  their  public 
obligations,  but  also  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  operate  under  condi- 
tions which  will  give  a  fair  return 
for  their  service.  Upon  this  depends 


not  simply  the  security  of  investors, 

hut  the  security  of  their  employees 
and  the  protection  of  every  form  of 

industry  and  commerce  thru  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  neces- 
sary transportation  facilities.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  as  a  whole 
than  to  cripple  transportation  corpo- 
rations by  arbitrary  reduction  of 
earnings." 

THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  DO  IT 

kk  I  DO  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
[  saying  that  a  maximum  two-cent 
passenger  rate  would  be  unreason- 
ably low.  It  might  be  high  enough  in 
many  cases.  Possibly  it  would  be  high 
enough  in  all  cases.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  pro- 
moted this  bill  believe  that  such  a 
rate  would  be  fair.  But  I  deem  it 
most  important  that  the  policy  of 
dealing  with  matters  of  this  sort  ar- 
bitrarily, by  legislative  rule  of  gen- 
eral application  without  reference  to 
the  demands  of  justice  in  particular 
cases,  should  be  condemned.  Every 
workingman,  every  tradesman,  and 
every  citizen  believing  himself  to 
have  aught  at  stake  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  should  determinedly 
oppose  it.  For  it  not  only  threatens 
the  stability  of  business  enterprise 


which  makes  our  prosperity  possible, 
but  it  substitutes  unreason  for  sound 
judgment,  the  ill-considered  demands 
of  resentment,  for  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  and  makes  impossible  patient 
and  honorable  effort  to  correct 
a  juses." 

Having  vetoed  the  bill,  Governor 
Hughes  pointed  out  there  was  "a  bet- 
ter way"  of  dealing  with  the  evils  it 
was  proposed  to  remedy.  On  his  rec- 
ommendation the  Public  Service 
Commissions  had  just  been  estab- 
lished. What  the  legislature  in  the 
two-cent  bill  had  attempted  with 
haste,  without  information,  and  pos- 
sibly with  injustice,  the  commissions 
could  undertake  with  deliberation, 
with  full  knowledge,  and  with  perfect 
impartiality.  When  their  inquiry  is 
complete,  "if  a  passenger  rate  of  two 
cents  a  mile  is  just  and  reasonable,  it 
can  be  fixed;  if  it  is  not  just  and  rea- 
sonable, it  should  not  be  fixed."  True, 
the  work  of  the  commissions  would 
require  time  and  investigation,  but 
democracy,  said  Governor  Hughes, 
must  learn  the  lessons  of  pa- 
tience and  deliberate  inquiry  before 
action. 

That  is  how  a  strong,  just,  wise 
and  statesmanlike  Chief  Executive 
meets  an  emergency. 


THE     FLAGRANT     ISSUES 
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■walkaway  in  the  Parker  campaign. 
He  selected  one  for  himself  in  Taft, 
and  told  a  then  adoring  country  that 
Taft  was  hand-picked  by  him  and 
therefore  would  make  a  perfect  Pres- 
ident. 

He  is  now  recommending  another 
judge  for  the  presidency.  The  omen 
is  a  bad  one. 

MEXICO 

THE  longer  the  campaign  con- 
tinues, the  clearer  it  becomes  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  pro-war 
and  pro-Huerta  bluster.  They  care 
little  about  academic  criticism  of  this 
detail  or  that.  They  will  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  main  question:  Should 
we  intervene,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, to  stamp  on  the  Mexican  effort 
toward  self-government?  Here  are  a 
few  facts: 

Mexico's  merchandise  exports  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious records. 

The  state  revenues  under  Car- 
ranza, measured  in  gold,  are  in  bet- 
ter condition  today  by  about  five 
million  dollars  than  they  were  in 
Diaz's  palmiest  days;  and  the  rev- 
enue  [S  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  history  of  Mexico. 


The  public  school  system  has  been 
greatly  extended. 

The  land-ownership  question  is  to 
a  large  extent  settled. 

Practically  every  big  interest  in 
Mexico  (except  the  railroads,  which 
are  controlled  in  New  York)  has  ac- 
cepted the  Carranza  regime. 

Today  there  are  not  2,000  men 
under  arms  against  Carranza. 

In  the  pacified  portions  of  the 
country  there  is  more  satisfaction 
than  there  has  ever  been. 

The  Mexican  policy  is  inseperable 
from  the  Pan-American  policy. 

On  February  1,  1914,  in  an  inter- 
view in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, said: 

He  has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  not 
recognize  Huerta,  partly  because  of  the 
crimes  with  which  he  is  charged,  but 
mainly  because  he  has  not  been  fairly 
elected.  .  .  .  The  President's  policy  i^ 
a  high  one.  If  he  achieves  his  purpose, 
an  epoch  will  be  marked  in  our  relations 
with  Latin-American  nations. 

Do  you,  reader  of  the  Independent. 
rate  to  re  open  this  question? 

The  big  and  specially  favored  in- 
terests   have    always    their    spokes 

men  in  the  legislatures.   Mr.   Hughes 


has  said  that  he  agreed  with  every 
word  in  the  Republican  platform. 
Senator  Gallinger,  dean  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate,  made  some 
choice  remarks  a  few  days  before 
the  Senate  adjourned.  The  speech  ex- 
plains that  the  Dingley  tariff  was 
the  basis  of  our  prosperity.  Lament- 
ing the  passing  of  Joe  Cannon  it 
speaks  of  "this  man,  who  had  so 
earnestly  and  ably,  so  long  and  so 
successfully  defended  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country."  Of  his  twin 
benefactor,  Senator  Aldrich,  it  says, 
"His  clear  view  enabled  him  to  pene- 
trate the  beyond."  A  foolish  country 
rejected  Cannon  and  Aldrich,  but — 
listen,  ye  independents — "You  see 
now,"  says  the  aged  Senator,  Ha 
united  Republican  party  going  forth 
under  the  banner  of  protection  to  win 
back  the  country  from  the  political 
fate   that    befell    it." 

Read  d  all  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  August  25th,  '^  OU  will  hud 
that    evei)    the    Tax  ue  Aldrich    act    is 

too  moderate.  Thia  ti  the  true,  under 

lying  issue  o\'  the  campaign,  the  one 
on  which  the  standpatters  mean  to 
go   to   the   mat    with     Po   \  on    want    a 

Gallinger  tariff  ftght  to  upset  the 
country 
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MR.  JUSTICE  HUGHES 

Judge  Ransom  has  prepared  in 
Charles  E.  Hughes  an  uncommon 
"campaign  document."  From  important 
or  indicative  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  are  shown  Justice  Hughes's 
views  on  many  topics  of  national 
moment.  The  State  Rate  cases  are 
considered  at  length.  Anti-trust  legis- 
lation, immigration,  trades  unions,  reg- 
ulation of  employment  are  some  of 
the  matters  before  the  court  during 
his  time  of  service.  Tho  of  especial  in- 
terest to  lawyers,  the  layman,  by  the 
description  of  the  causes  and  excerpts 
from  decisions,  may  gain  a  clear  idea 
of  the  questions  at  issue. 

In  the  instances  —  not  many  —  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  dissenting 
judges,  as  in  the  Frank,  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  cases,  he  shows  himself  keen- 
ly alive  to  the  human  side  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  determined  to  cut  thru  what 
seem  to  him  needless  technicalities  to 
reach  justice. 

He  expresses  the  true  lawyer's  sense 
cf  the  responsibility  of  a  court  when 
he  writes: 

I  like  to  think  of  tho  courts  as  in  the 
truest  sense  Hie  expert  agents  of  democ- 
racy) expressing  deliberate  judgment  under 
conditions  essential  to  stability. 
Justice  in  our  minor  courts — the  only 
courts  that  millions  of  our  people  know — 
administered  without  favoritism  by  men 
conspicuous  for  wisdom  and  probity,  is  the 
best  assurance  of  respect  for  our  institu- 
tions. 

Charles  E.  Huahe.n,  by  W.  L.  Ranaom.  Dutton, 

$1..'0. 

FOR  FARM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL 
The  new  agricultural  movement  in 
the  school  and  on  the  farm  is  develop- 
ing a  literature  of  its  own,  remarkable 
in  quality  and  extent.  The  Principles  of 
Agronomy  deals  with  the  field  of  crop 
production  in  four  sections — the  plant, 
the  soil,  field  crops  and  field  mana<  - 
'■t.  Soils  and  Plant  Life  covers  much 
the  Mme  ground  in  condensed  form  and 
lays  more  stress  upon  methods  of  teach" 
ing.  It  is  intended  for  "rural,  grade, 
and  high  schools."  Land,  Drainage 
»how«  the  remedy  for  tho  <•  areas  which 

failure-:   for  Jack 

of  proper  care,  i  here  is  a  good  chapter 
drainage  Is        FortUi  era  ii  a  re- 
vised edition  of  a  long  popular  text  di  - 
'  i     ng    '  ■ '  needs    requiring 

natural,  home  made  and  manufactured 
of  enrichment.  The  eighth  edl 
tion  of  Principle*  of  Plant  Culture  con- 
tain--: a  tribute  to  the    icientific  work  of 

a]  author  In  anti<  ipating  by 

red!  ■•  orery    of 

I's    La  w    E  pei  lal    rt  ress   is   laid 

■  r,      adaptation,      unfavorable      COndl 

ms   to   •■■■  ■•"■•    and   method     of 


"I  can't  pay  that  bill  today" 

"The  last  cent  of  my  bank  balance  has  just 
been  wiped  out  by  a  RAISED  CHECK." 

He  had  promised  to  pay  if  the  creditor  wouldn't  sue — had  managed 
to  scrape  the  money  together,  and  put  it  in  the  bank;  and  now  this  check- 
raising  has  put  him  in  a  most  embarrassing  position. 

How  about  the  protection  of  your  checks?  Those  checks  for  small 
amounts  you  drew  this  morning.  What  do  you  know  of  the  honesty  of 
every  man  into  whose  hands  they  may  go? 

Safety  lies  in  writing  and  protecting  every  check  with  the 

Protecto^raph 

Check  Writer 


Used  by  banks,  Government  offices — busi- 
less  men  everywhere  who  believe  in  the 
'ounce  of  prevention." 

Protectograph  Check  Writer  writes  in 
two  colors  and  embodies  the  original 
principle  of  genuine  check  protection — 
viz.:  shredding  each  character  into  the 
fibre  of  the  paper  and  forcing  indelible 
ink  through  and  through  the  shreds. 
(Todd  Patents.) 


Write*  and  Protect.i 
in  two  color* 


PROTOD  Chemical  Fibre  Checks  (Registered) 

Safeguarded   and   Registered  like    U.   8.   Bank  Notes.      Furnished  to    Pro- 
Dgraph   and   Peerless   users  only.      Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

There's  a  mighty  Intere  ting  little  l *» »» * i^  about  check  swindles  writ- 

ten  by  a  celebrated  detective,  which  we  will  semi  free  to  anyone  who 
encloses  the  coupon  attached    together  with  his  business  letterhead. 
Willi  the  book  we  will  also  send  samples  of  the  work  of  the  Pro 
tectograph  '  Iheck  Writer 


Todd 
Protkotoqbaph  <'<i 
Rochwttr,  N.  Y. 


M.nl   the  Coupon   with   Your  Letterhead 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Established  1899) 
1170  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I*' l\' l*. K     Send    to    iddn 

"ii  •  in  Ion  d  letterhead  v 

book    mi    •  ii<  - 1     1 1  ,iii. In   by    i 
celebrated    detectlvi    and 
i        ..i      Proteotogi  M'li     I  in '  I 

V   i  i'iiik. 
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A   home   reading   class    at   the   Hall   of    Philosophy,   Chautauqua,    their  special   temple, 
on   their   graduation   day.     Those   who   can   not   attend   receive   the   diploma   by   mail. 

Have  You  Left  School? 

with  a  diploma,  or  without  it?  In  either  case,  you  of  course  do  not  wish  to 
leave  off  being  educated.      When  education  ends,  life  ends. 

Take  a  Reading  Course 

Everybody  reads,  but  too  many  read  without  any  plan,  and  to  no  purpose. 
The  college  graduate  is  like  other  people  in  the  need  of  system,  but  a  little 
more  likely  to  realize  his  need.  The  Chautauqua  Reading  Course  is  useful  alike 
to  the  person  of  limited  training,  who  labors  many  nights  over  each  book,  and 
the  critic  or  vigorous  man  of  affairs,  who  can  sweep  through  them  all  in  a  few 
hours.  For  either,  a  group  of  related,  intelligible,  and  competent  studies  leads 
to  a  well  rounded  result. 

Don't  Read  at  Random 

For  many  years,  the  very  mention  of  a  reading  course  has  meant,  without  further 
explanation,  the  Chautauqua  reading  course.  It  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  best; 
and  it  alone  has  a  world-wide  fame.  The  cost  is  trifling,  $5  for  a  year.  Are 
you  tired  wasting  your  odd  minutes?     Write  for  information. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

CHAUTA1  < 
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plant  propagation  and  breeding-.  The 
Small  Grains  in  addition  to  considera- 
tion of  plant  structure  and  nutrition, 
treats  the  four  cereals  individually  with 
reference  to  distinctive  characteristics 
and  as  a  group  in  other  relationships. 
Subtropical  Vegetable  Gardening  dis- 
cusses the  special  problems  involved  in 
plant  growth  for  those  fortunate  sec- 
tions which  can  produce  tropical  and 
temperate  vegetables  in  the  hot  and 
cool  seasons  respectively.  The  Breeds  of 
Live-Stock  comes  from  material  pre- 
pared by  a  number  of  experts  with  ref- 
erence to  breeds  in  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  swine.  Organic  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  presents  three  sec- 
tions covering  the  chemistry  of  plants 
and  animals,  which  are  entitled  in  turn 
Systematic,  Physiological  and  Crops, 
Foods  and  Feeding. 

The  Principles  of  Agronomy,  by  Harris  and 
Stewart.  $1.40.  Soils  and  Plant  Life,  by  Cun- 
ningham and  Lancelot.  $1.10.  Text-Book  of 
Land  Drainage,  by  J.  A.  Jeffery.  $1.25.  Fertil- 
izers, by  E.  B.  Voorhees.  $1.50.  The  Principles 
of  Plant  Culture,  by  Goff,  Moore  and  Jones. 
$1.25.  The  Small  Grains,  by  M.  A.  Carleton. 
$1.75.  Subtropical  Vegetable  Gardening,  by 
P.  H.  Rolfs.  $1.50.  The  Breeds  of  Live-Stock, 
by  W.  Gay.  $1.75.  Organic  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, by  J.  S.  Chamberlain.  $1.60.  All  Mac- 
millan. 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY 

A  breathless  succession  of  personal 
war  incidents,  ranging  from  broad 
farce  to  grim  tragedy,  is  the  less  novel 
element  in  From  Mons  to  Ypres,  by 
Frederic  Coleman.  What  is  new  in  this 
volume  is  a  portrait  of  the  British  cav- 
alry officer.  The  British  cavalry  officer 
is  frequently  a  member  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  must  possess  a  considerable 
private  income  to  maintain  an  expen- 
sive position.  In  peace  time  he  is  high 
.society's  favorite;  in  war,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  traditionally  calm  indiffer- 
ence to  his  end.  He  forms  almost  a  sep- 
arate military  caste  within  the  British 
army.  As  leader  of  a  brilliant  charge 
or  forlorn  hope,  he  is  an  inspiring  fig- 
ure but,  when  in  supreme  command, 
"some  one  blundered"  is  written  over 
conspicuously  on  his  record.  This  Amer- 
ican driver  of  a  staff  motor  car  catches 
the  British  cavalry  officer's  attitude  so 
faithfully  that  one  feels  disappointed 
his  photograph  does  not  disclose:  the 
cavalry  officer's  in<  citable  monocle.  His 
praise  for  all  arms  of  the  Uritish  serv- 
ice, bowever,  is  impartially  distributed. 

B  .  v/ay  of  contrast,  we  turn  to  With 
My  Regiment  hi  Fla/ndere,  by  A  Platoon 
'  rmmander.  \\<r<-  is  the  narrative  of 
an  ordinary  British  Infantry  officer, 
eribing  his  p;irf-  in  scenes  similar  to 
those  presented  by  Mr.  Coleman. 
wh<-rf  in  these  pages  doe  i  one  gather 
that  the  b  in  hand  Is  a  grand 

irting  adventure.   His  trench   [s  no 
place  f'>r  t.h<  ■  of  gallanl    icmg 

froid.  II'    frank  I .  the  less  con- 

in  infantry  officer  i  i,  the  bet- 

- ,  and  '  -  nough  to  perceive 

that  b  ring  -■'  */a  i   in  i  life  he  i  i 

.  ,m"  the  object  of  the  enemy. 

Iton  has  ■rritten 

v  /"    /•  ■  i  i   '  <  - ' ■//   1 1:  a  n   ad 

mirable      Bl  military      t  >-(i, r<\      of 

event.-',   from   the    Battle  o  Dp  to 

■  firm   grip  '>'>    Yprt       H(  up 

■  Battle   oi 


AfanacSi 


Why  Have  Two 
Standards  of  Efficiency? 


a  I     ? 


USUAL   HOME 
CONDITIONS 


Doesn't  your  wife,  your  home  man- 
ager, deserve  labor-saving  equipment 
as  much  as  your  office  and  factory 
manager?  Why  limit  efficiency  to 
your  business?  Take  it  home.  It 
will  reduce  housekeeping  expenses 
just  as  it  cuts  business  cost.  It  will 
eliminate  drudgery  and  tedious  tasks 
in  the  home  just  as  it  does  in  business. 

Surely,  your  "Home  Manager"  de- 
serves all  the  help  and  co-operation 
you  can  give  her.  Why  not  raise  the 
home  standard  of  efficiency  now  by 
providing  her  with 

Western  Electric 

Household  Helps 

The  Inter-phone,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
electric  iron,  the  washing  machine,  and  the 
numberless  other  labor-saving  conveniences, 
will  save  no  end  of  work  and  time — perhaps 
replace  one  or  more  of  your  servants.  You 
can  operate  them  from  electric  fixtures  that 
now  light  your  home. 

Every  member  of  your  family  will  benefit 
by  increased  comfort — and  you  will  benefit  by 
decreased  expense  besides. 

Send  fora  copy  of  our  booklet,  68-BJ,"The 
Electrical  Way,"  completely  describing  our 
labor-saving  equipment  for  the  home. 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

463  West  St.,  New  York  City 

Homes  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
New  York  City  68-BJ 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  a  copy  of"The  Electrical  "Way," 
telling  how  electrici'y  will  mukc  my  household  more 
efficient. 

Nunc ; . 


Address. 


APPLIANCES  THAT 
CORRECT   THEM 


YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

.i  right  to  Independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  pur- 
po  i  to  earn  It.  Mnnj  havi  purpose,  imbition  and  energy,  but  thorough 
direction  and  Intelligent  help  must  bi  supplied  My  instruction  sup- 
plies thi    first,  and  Co-operation    Bureau  fulfills  the  second.    Large 

numbers  ha  i    i  ailed   tl elves  of  both,  succeeding   to  a   remarkable 

tigal     ■  Ithoul    i dice,   this  oppoi  I  unit  v   to 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and    escnpi       tlnxy   druclcjerj    foi    lifi       [f   you   have   an    Idea    that    il><- 
collection    busim    •  as   I    tench   It   In   not    sate,  sun    and   dignified   as   a 

"i    an j    •  i  H  i  •  i    profitable    busim     .    fou  i taken   and    t    will 

It,  if    fou  earnestly  desln    I i  ah<  ad,     No  i  isential  bram  b  oi 

so  llmitli        oi    i vacd      No  bu  lm       may  bi    built  so 

ii    •    intent   o)    i  apitai      i    will   jladl .    si  nd    you   foi    thi 
ng 

"POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS" 

fort  for  Ii o    i  great  deal  mon     Wrlto  foi 

ami. KUAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE.  S2S  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Men  of  affairs  were  the  first  to 

use  these  rubber  heels  for  they 

applied  the  same  principles  they 

used  in  business — the  elimination 

of  useless  jars — in  the  search  for 

efficiency.     There   is   not  only 

efficiency,  but  comfort,  safety  and 

economy  in  Cat's  Paw  Cushion 

Rubber  Heels— they  wear  longer 

than  the  ordinary  kind — have  no 

holes  to  fill  up  with  mud  and 

dirt  —  and    the    Foster  Friction 

Plug  grips  and  holds  any  kind 

of  surface,   preventing   slipping. 

Cat's  Paw  heels   are  the  most 

popular  and  most  widely  used 

rubber  heels  made— ask  for  them 

by  name.     They  cost  no  more 

than  ihe  ordinary  kind. 

Black,    White  or   Tan 
ror  Men,  II  i       drtn 

Foster   Rubber  Co. 

105  Federal  Street     -     Bolton,  Mais. 

Haters  and  i 

i  a  J'iiij:  a  .fi'itr. 


He  would  have  been  within  a 
in  i  approximate  In  designating  it  a  re- 
tirement in  force  upon  a  prepared 
Btragetic  position.  When  the  great  re« 

in.it  upon  the  JMarne  actually  b 
after  l.e  Cateau,  Captain  Hamilton 
fairly  distributes  praise  for  the  splen- 
did morale  of  the  British  troops  without 
overlooking  blunders  committed.  He 
nowhere  abuses  a  courageous  enemy, 
and  goes  further  by  acquitting  the 
Germans  in  two  instances  of  treachery. 
For  students  of  this  part  of  the  Great 
War,  this  book  is  invaluable. 

For  the  first  time  in  2000  years  a 
Jewish  corps  of  Arabian  and  other 
refugees  from  Turkey  was  formed  as  a 
unit  in  Egypt.  This  joined  the  British 
and  French  forces  at  Gallipoli.  In  With 
the  Zionists  at  Gallipoli,  Lieut.-Col. 
Patterson  narrates  their  exploits,  and 
gives  them  full  credit  for  possessing 
the  ancient  courage  of  the  race.  If,  as 
he  also  describes,  blunder  after  blunder 
marked  that  unlucky  campaign,  he  was 
a  singularly  fortunate  choice  for  com- 
mander of  the  Zion  Mule  Corps.  As  a 
boy  he  had  been  an  appreciative  reader 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  conceived 
admiration  for  the  strategy  of  General 
Judas  Maccabams.  It  was  doubtless 
this  sympathy  between  the  British 
commanding-  officer  and  his  Jewish 
soldiers  which  assisted  greatly  in  pro- 
ducing* a  record  of  which  any  corps 
might  feel  proud.  Their  badge,  the 
Shield  of  David,  shines  with  a  new 
luster.  Colonel  Patterson  had  fought  in 
several  campaigns,  but  this  one,  as  the 
climax  of  war  horror,  moves  him  to 
the  plan  of  putting  "all  foreign  min- 
isters, diplomats  and  newspaper  pro- 
prietors in  the  forefront  of  every  battle 
for  which  they  were  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible." 

From  Mons  to  Ypres,  by  Frederic  Coleman. 
Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.  With  My  Regiment,  by 
A  Platoon  Commander.  Lippincott.  $1.  The 
First  Seven  Divisions,  by  Ernest  Hamilton. 
Dutton.  $1.50.  With  The  Zionists  at  Gal- 
lipoli,  by   J.    H.    Patterson.    Doran.    $2. 

CRIME  AND  ITS  TREATMENT 

An  important  addition  to  the  impor- 
tant Modern  Criminal  Science  Series 
is  a  translation  of  Criminality  and  Eco- 
nomic  Conditions,  by  William  Adrian 
Bonger,  of  Amsterdam.  This  work  is 
characterized  by  a  formidable  thoro- 
ness,  a  comprehensiveness  almost  pe- 
dantic. But  it  is  of  value  in  that  it 
counteracts  the  superficial  and  frag- 
mentary so  common  in  writings  on 
crime.  Bonger  begins  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  relation  between  crime  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  dividing  his  authors 
roughly — and  arbitrarily,  he  admits — 
into  several  schools.  The  authors  pre- 
ceding the  modern  scientific  methods, 
from  Thomas  More  to  Friedrich  En 
gels,  and  those  who  attempted  to 
gather  important  generalizations  from 
statistics  of  crime  are  first  discussed. 
The  Italian  school,  "of  the  Individual," 
and  the  French  school,  "of  tin-  envi- 
ronment," have  their  views  broughl  to 
gether  in  a  higher  synthesis  by  the  l>io- 
BOCiological  school,  and  the  later  dis- 
tinctly socialistic  write 

The  second  part  of  the  book  be 


Earn  $2,500  to  $10,000  a  Year ' 
BE  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

They  m  tba  "BIO  <;i',\s"  of  Cumim  m  th« 
Highest  Balarled  bodi  of  men  In  the  world.  Bw 
where  there  li  in  unlimited  demand  for  Trained 
Baletmen.  You  can  be  one  ?ou  oan  Learn  al  borne 
in  \niii  pare  time  and  have  an  opportunity  to  EARN 
BIO  \'\\  while  >'iu  learn,  Our  ea  y,  practical 
Course  ol  Instruction  In  Scientific  Salesmanship  re- 
qulreB  only  a  rerj  Little  of  your  time  an  hour  or 
sii  each  ii.i>  tin  a  surprlalngly  short  period!  to 
prepare  you  t<>  nil  a  position  as  a  Salesman  and 
our  BIG  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BTJBEATJ  will  as- 
sist you  to  BOCUre  a  position  where  you  should  eas- 
ily earn  from  (3,000  to  $10,i)nii  and  more  per 
year.      Semi  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book,  "A  Knight 

hi  iiio  (irip,"  and  learn  first  band,  and  NOW,  Just 
how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  (It  yourself  at  your  home, 
in  snare  time,  to  become  a  successful,  prosperous 
Salesman.     Learn  bow  our  easy,  practical  Course  fill 

you  to  earn  more  money,  ami  earn  it  easier,  in  a 
single  week  than  most  men  earn  in  a  whole  month. 
Thousands  of  men  everywhere  have  accepted  this  in 
vdation  to  "■Learn  How  to  Sell.'-  and  as  a  result 
are  today  holding  permanent,  pleasant,  big-paying 
positions  as  Salesmen,  representing  the  biggest  tlrms 
in  America.  Our  free  book,  "A  Knight  of  the 
Crip,"  tells  the  whole  story.  It  contains  hundreds 
of  testimonials  from  our  Students,  who  earn  from 
J100  to  $1000  a  month,  and  a  big  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  business  In  whieh  there  are  now 
good  openings  for  Salesmen  offering  opportunities  to 
earn  $2500  to  (10,000  a  year.  Send  for  it  today 
-    address   nearest   office.     Dept.    619. 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING   ASS'N 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


resMmCan 
Afford 


Callahan  Duo  Glazed 
Sash  Co. 

353S  Wyandot  St 
Dayton,  O. 


HOW  TO  USE 


The  Independent 

IN  THE 1 

Teaching  of  English 

This     brochure     prepared     by     Dr. 
Frederick  Houk   I  awi  I  lead  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  Stu: 
sunt     High    School,    where    nearly 
FIVE   THOUSAND  boys  attend, 

is    of    special    help    to    tc.ichct 

Oral    Composition,   Supplementary 
Reading,    Public    Speaking,    Rhet 
oric,        Journalism,         Extemp 
Speaking  and  *  >ral   Expression,    It 
is    free      Sending    for    it    will    not 
\  on    mi, Km     ,ui\     obligation. 
Vddreat  W    \\     Ferrin,    n.c  Inde 
pendent,    1 1>>    W      (oth    St.,    v  * 
n  ork 


Whether 
you're   a    home 
owner    or   a   renter 
you  can  now  have   a 
practical    greenhouse   at 
small   cost.      Raise   flowers 
the  year  round.      Eat    crisp 
vegetables  in    winter.     Have  the 
healthful  fun  of  raising  them  your- 
self.    You  can  do  this  with  the 

CALLAHAN 
Duo  Glazed  Greenhouse 

A  revelation  in  greenhouse  building.   Shipped 
in    sections,    easily   put    up    or    taken    down. 
.Double  glass  retains  heat  and  saves  fuel. 
Handsome,    durable  —  an   ornament   to 
your   home.      All   sizes     and   prices. 
Write    for    complete    illus- 
trated catalog.   FREE. 
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OFFICE  EFFICIENCY 

Plan  and  Purchase  Department  of  The  Independent- 
Harper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service 


THE  Independent  invites  its 
readers  and  all  members  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency to  consult  its  new  Plan 
and  Purchase  Department  with  regard 
to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  any 
equipment  that  may  be  desirable  to 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  offices  or  business  buildings. 

This  new  department  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Efficiency  Service  and  Question 
Box  which  The  Independent  has  main- 
tained for  more  than  a  year  under 
the  management  of  its  Director  of 
Efficiency,  Edward  Earle  Purinton. 

This  department  will  be  conducted  in 
association  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Efficiency,  which  recently  chose  The 
Independent  as  its  official  organ.  It 
will  be  the  privilege  of  this  department 
to  enjoy  the  cooperation  and  counsel 
of  the  Institute's  Committee  on  Office 
Efficiency,  of  which  the  President  of 
the  Efficiency  Society,  Melvil  Dewey, 
is  chairman,  and  of  the  Institute's 
Committee  on  Marketing,  of  which 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  is  chairman. 

For  a  limited  time  this  complete  effi- 
eiericy  service  will  be  supplied  to  any 
reader  of  The  Independent,  or  any 
member  of  the  National  institute  of 


Efficiency,  without  any  charge  what- 
ever. 

Upon  receipt  of  each  request  for  in- 
formation, the  individual  or  business 
house  will  be  supplied  with  a  requi- 
sition chart  in  which  maybe  indicated 
the  equipment  problem  of  the  business 
in  any  department. 

Upon  receipt  of  each  chart,  the  Plan 
and  Purchase  Department,  assisted  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency, 
will  suggest  the  most  approved  ap- 
pliances for  arriving  at  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  office,  reducing 
labor  costs,  increasing  output  and 
generally  speeding  up  production. 

It  is  the  aim  of  The  Independent  in 
inaugurating  this  Plan  and  Purchase 
Department  to  make  The  Independent- 
Harper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service 
still  more  efficient  and  helpful  in  a 
practical  way;  to  make  The  Independ- 
ent a  clearing-house  for  everything 
that  contributes  to  greater  efficiency 
in  business;  to  make  The  Independent 
not  only  the  interpreting-house  of 
modern  efficiency  ideas  but  also  a  free 
and  unprejudiced  aid  to  the  purchase 
of  equipment  that  leads  to  higher 
efficiency. 

The  attached  coupon  will  receive 
prompt  attention.     Mail  it  to-day. 


PLAN  AND  PURCHASE  DEPARTMENT  No. 

The    [ndependent-Harper'i    Weekly    Efficiency    Service,   L19  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 

-   Requisition  Blanli  and  Check   List  of  Office  Equipment. 

Firm 

Address  Business 

Po  it  Office  state 
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CONSTRUCTION 

V 

BONO 

Recommended  for  Fine 

Business    Stationery 

by  the  most  competent  printers,  lithographers  and 
engravers  .in    the   216  principal   cities   of    North 
America. 

They  buy  Construction   Bond  direct  from  us   in 
large  quantities  and  carry  it  in  stock  to  meet  your 
demands    for    quick    service,    fine   workmanship, 
higli  quality  and  good  value. 

Write  us  on  your  business  letterhead   for  speci- 
mens   of    fine    business    stationery    produced    on 
Construction  Bond  and  the  names  of  the  concerns 
in  your  locality  who  can  supply  you. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 

200  E.  Illinois  Street,                  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

You  Can  Save  $200  to  $5000  a  Year 

in  Your  Office  and  Do  Better,  Quicker  Work 


That  is  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  concerns  in  153  lines 
of  business  who  have  adopted 
better,  simpler  methods,  and  the 


One  big  concern  is  saving  $26,000  per 
year  as  compared  with  former  meth- 
ods. Savings  of  $1,000  per  year  are 
usual  in  small  concerns  in  every  line. 

And  with  the  saving  in  expense  comes  time 
saving  that  means  quicker  action  in  all  de- 
partments, better  service  to  customers. 

In  yoar  busine9s  there  are  many  items  of  which  yon 
make  carbon  copies,  blue  prints  or  hand  copies.  Put 
this  work  on  the  Commercial  Duplicator.  One  boy  or 
girl  does  it  all.  Notypetoset.  No  stencils  to  cut. 
Copies  are  made  direct  from  original  matter  written 
with  pencil,  pen  or  typewriter.  Reduces  errors, 
eaves  time,  cuts  expense.  The  Commercial  Dupli- 
cator is  the  easiest  working,  fastest,. most  univer- 
sally adaptable  duplicating  machine  in  the  world. 
Check  over  this  list  of  uses.  Tell  us  what  you  are 
interested  in.  Gi-t  the  facta  that  will  save  you 
money.    Write  today. 

Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  748  Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 


Saves   Labor  —  Gains  Time  — 

Cuts  Expense  —  Reduces 

Errors  —  Handling: 

Orders,  Bills,   Invoices,  Shipping  Directions 

Price  Changes  and  Data  for  Salesmen 

Charts,  Diagrams,  Drawings,  Blue  Prints 

Shop  Orders,  Work  Tickets 

Office  Forms,    Labels,  Tags 

Engineer's  or  Purchase  Dept.  Specifications 

Reports,  Statements,  Stock  Sheets,  Inventories 

Sales  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 


I  For  %  year9  wo  have  been  pnying  our  customer, 
Itho  ln.ii.>t  raturoi  coottisteal  with  oonrarvatlvo 
i  t    mortgage)    loans  of   $_uu    ami    up 

Jwhuh  \\ u  can   raoommtod  after  tho  nin4  thorough 

IprrauDfcl  tavasUfSttHL  l'lcaoo  aok  for  L.  an  Link  Bto*  710 
l$25  Certificates  of  Dcjio.lt  also  lor  savins;  Investors, 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


M 

6*  TIME  CERTIFICATES! 

H  issued  in    multiples   of    $50.00 

LlB^Jiire  most   desirable   investments. 

^*jfl  Booklet  "A"  Tells  Why— it's  Free. 

i«J  Paid  »i  Capital  Halt  a  Million  Dalian 

w 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION 

■.    HI  I.I  MA                      ■..       MONTUN* 

PATENTS 


8ECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Aiiu.il  search  tree.    St-iui  sketch  01 
model,    90  iMjc,  1916  Edition  Pa.fr 
ent  Boob  I 
Qsorge  P.  Kimmel,  222  Barrister  Bids.,  Washington,  IV  0. 

INSTRUCTORS 

of    English,    History,    Economics    and 
Civics  shi niKl  not  miss  i eading 

The  Editor  as  Schoolmaster 

Furnished  free      Dro]  '      rd  to 

'I  in     i  m.I.  pendent,    Educatio    .  I     Dept., 
1 1<>  \\ .  40th  St.,   Nov    ¥<  '  1  . 


with   an  analysis  of  the   economic   sys- 

uiii  ut'  tin-  present  time,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  the  economic  organ- 
ization upon  the  various  classes  in  so- 
ciety.  There  are  chapter^  on  alcoholism 

and  militarism,  on  political  crimes  and 
on  ciimos  arising  from  pathological 
conditions  within  the  individual.  The 
author  is  firmly  convinced  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  play  the  preponder- 
ant role.  The  present  economic  order, 
he  argues,  tends  to  weaken  the  social 
feelings.  The  principal  means  of  pro- 
duction are  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
upon  these  the  vast  majority  are  vir- 
bually  dependent  for  the  right  to  live. 
This  relationship  results  in  domination 
and  servility,  in  indifference  to  suffer- 
ing and  in  envy.  The  opportunities  for 
education  are  not  equitably  distributed 
and  certainly  not  according  to  needs. 
Another  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  crime  is  A  History  of  Con- 
tinental Criminal  Law,  by  Carl  Lud- 
wig  von  Bar,  the  sixth  volume  in  the 
Continental  Legal  History  Series.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  contains  a  gen- 
eral history  of  the  criminal  law,  divided 
into  periods  and  then  according  to  the 
countries,  with  references  to  original 
sources,  and  discussions  of  the  factors 
that  led  to  changes,  etc.  The  second 
part  is  devoted  to  an  historical  study 
of  the  philosophy  or  theory  of  criminal 
law,  which  is  critical  thruout.  As  an 
appendix,  von  Bar's  own  critique  of 
the  theory  of  criminal  law  is  given.  He 
considers  the  reformation  theory  of 
treating  criminals  quite  as  untenable 
as  the  retribution  theory,  since  both 
fix  the  attention  upon  the  criminal  in- 
stead of  upon  society,  which  is  the 
chief  issue.  His  theory  of  social  disap- 
probation, or  reprobation,  looks  upon 
punishment  not  as  penalty  but  as  a 
means  of  disapproval,  of  ostracism 
from  the  society  of  decent  folks.  The 
translation  is  excellent. 

Criminality  and  Economic  Conditions,  by  TTi7- 
liam  Adrian  Bonder.  Boston,  Little,  Brown. 
$5.50.  A  History  of  Continental  Criminal  Law. 
by  Carl  Ludwig  von  Bar.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown.    $4. 

TWO  ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
Dr.  James  Hastings  is  truly  the 
greatest  maker  of  dictionaries  on  re- 
ligion of  this  or  any  other  generation. 
Altho  ably  assisted  by  a  brilliant 
corps  of  helpers  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, he  has  given  an  individual  stamp 
to  the  great  encyclopedic  works  that 
have  been  issued  under  his  direction 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
Great  War  has  doubtless  hindered  and 
complicated  his  tasks,  but  has  net 
stopped  the  progress  Of  his  extensive 
Undertakings.  The  new  volume  o(  the 
E)u-inlopatdia  of  Religion  mid  Ktiiics, 
No.  VIII,  includes  most  o(  l.  and  & 

At  the   same    time    Dr.    Hastings    has 
projected    and    issued    the    first    volume 

of  a  i:.'u-  work  entitled,  Dictionary 

l In-  Apottolio  Church.   This    follows   the 
.same   general    plan   as   his   previous   vol 
limes  on  "Christ   and   the  Gospels,"  and, 

ether  with   this  work,  will   give  a 
complete    encyclopedia    >■>(   the 
and  development  o(  Christianity  dui 
the  flret  hundred  years  or  more 
history,    it    coven    the    field    of    '■ 
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canonical  and  uncanonical  literature.  A 
goodly  number  of  the  contributors  are 
from  the  German  and  Dutch  universi- 
ties, and  America  is  represented  by- 
such  writers  as  Professors  Beckwith, 
Case  and  Shailer  Mathews. 

No  religious  library  can  be  complete 
without  these  able  and  useful  volumes. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol. 
VIII.  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  Vol. 
L,  ed.  by  James  Hastings.  Scribner.  $7.  $6. 

A   STRAIGHTFORWARD    POET 

While  one  may  not  quite  say  of  Carl 
Sandburg:  "Here  is  another  Walt  Whit- 
man speaking  to  us  in  Chicago  Poems," 
there  is  a  certain  basis  for  such  a  com- 
parison. He  gets  his  poetry  from  brick- 
yards, railroads,  Kansas  wheat  fields, — 

"When  wind  and  ranks  of  thunder 
drive  swift  processionals  of  rain." 

In  methods  of  observation  and  man- 
ner of  expression  he  is  intrinsically  a 
poet,  tho  as  to  technique  and  substance 
he  often  angers  us.  Such  poems  as  the 
two  socialist  verses,  Choose  and  Kin, 
for  instance,  achieve  more  of  real 
impression  in  their  thirteen  lines  each 
than  could  thirteen  uninspired  tomes; 
and  here  is  just  an  impression,  sparing 
of  capitals,  but  apt  and  charming. 

The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 

It  sits    1'ii/kiiig 
over  harbor  and  rity 
on  silent  haunehi  - 
and   then   moves  on. 
Chicago  Poems,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Holt.  $1.25. 

SAVING  STRENGTH 
When  Professor  Hoxie  made  his  in- 
vestigation of  scientific  management  for 
the  Federal  Commission  in  Industrial 
Relations  (reviewed  in  The  Independ- 
ent, April  24,  191G)  he  could  not  find 
a  single  shop  in  which  scientific  study 
of  fatigue  problems  was  systematically 
carried  on,  tho  in  some  of  the  shops 
investigated  efforts  toward  fatigue  elim- 
ination were  being  made.  The  work  done 
in  one  or  two  of  these  has  been  de- 
scribed, not  as  a  scientific  study,  but 
as  a  manual  of  practical  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  managers  who  are 
not  Into  in  theory,  but  are  inter- 

ested in  results.  FatigvA  Study,  by 
1  rank  B.  and  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  lays 
special  emphasis  on  providing  suitable 
chairs  for  work,  as  well  as  for  rest;  the 
elimination  of  mental  obstacles  to 
work,  such  as  worries  due  to  known 
dangers,  t.o  economic  or  health  condi- 
tion*; and  the  study  of  suitable  alterna- 
tion of  work  and  rest  periods. 

/■'«■  by   V.    B.   and   L.   M.   OUbTVth. 

and    Walton.    11.50. 


DOCTOR  AND  PATIENT 


1>r.    ]',.    L.    Coolidge    makes   many   li»-l j» fi i ] 

In  ffomt  r'"  <  <>/  I  "  /  OhUdrt  n, 
'J  (/<■    viiiii<-  of  the  detailed    Instruction    ri 

■   pedal  J  y  ralua- 
bie  for  Hi"  c;ifc  tli",   /, ill  induce  before  the 
coming  of   the  doctoi    and    tli«-ir  em  phi 
on  dn   conditions  often 

i  d.  (Appleton,  |1.) 

I  Vahu  ■    What  1  hi  <i    \,>  and  Bote 

'  nli  ulatt    7  l>>  m  ,'HMt   M<  Kliiop, 
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CON^TU^iA-XIOlsr 


Send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  your  name 

and  address  plainly  below, 

L.Namc Address .........City . State 


AMERICAN     EXPRESQ 

^  TICKKTS  AND  TOURS  *"* 

AN    INTERNATIONAL.    TRAVKL    AGENCY 

TRAVEL  under  K8CORT 
BOTJTH  AMERICA:     lour",  the  ConUnanl  <>'  Opportun- 
ity, nbci  Of  Fl     riiiry. 
JAPAN    CHINA:    Tha  Chrysanthemum!  of  tht  Pallortha 
Cherry  lllov.oms  oi  Mir-  Spring.  Sail  In  0<  loin  r  "r  |..nu..ry. 
Srnt/  /. ., 

it  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
Phil  uli  Iphia,  Botton,  '  111   ijro,  '..m  i  r 

In'jnlro  at  any  Ami  Offici 


Public  Speaking  Taught  At  Home 

Wrlu.    flpeeiaj  price)  redaction nttmr now  In  tnrr*.    ]..-nmut  home 

t/,  >.r,..«k  f-.r..  fi.ii/  and  conrlnelnaly  bafnra  any  n.i.li.  ,..■..      It,  th« 

'  ,  .  Pybllo  l<i..u,.  D.parlm.nt, 

AaMrlcaa  Corr.  a«huol  of  Law.    B48S  Manhattao  Uldg..    Chicago 

YOU  CAN  PREVENT 

CONSTIPATION 

AND  MANY  OTHER  AILMENTS 
BY  USING    • 


(iiim  (a|tS of  Irull  ure 

^iinii  for  tvn  vixidv. 

tip  In. Inn-   I. .id  -  ii 

fty    Mall.       1   |nr   SI.       4   |ara    93. SO.        Oimi  antaarl. 

^  1  f . WAlt I  I  OOD  CO.,  500 Security  BRltf.. Chicago 


A  ili  liichl  to  ull  who 
USt  II.  Mukt-H  your 
n-ifiiliir  loot!  do  yoti 
more  Kood.  Kct-pH 
your  body  healthy  - 
free  from  ailments. 
Doesiiwny  with  i>l>v- 


EatYourWaytoHealth 

Liko  I  did  and  get  well.  Put  organic  Iron  In  your  blood. 
Other  mineral  Hulta.  etc.,  in  your  eyHtom  in  naturul 
organic  form.    That'fl  why  Tylor'H  Macerated  Whont  with 

OtbOT  ruw  foodn.  In  ho  romnrkiddy  riurroHHful  In  rotlnvlnir  coiiHtiputlon 

(■    ril.. ,  i, ,,.(,.    ;t  llli        ..  I  vine  I  -i.l  ii  ii.  I  IlltltillKMl  mill' til,    (HIWIT  1 1  lid   t'Mi-l  r  V 

-ri-iliiiunr  blood  prnamiro  —  rnukinir  you  wniffh  jiint  wtmt  you  flhuuld. 

Hrmd  2«  ntjmip  for  Itnw  Food  Hook  rind  Ilimlth  (luldo  or  riond  lUo 

for  Triul  curi  of  tho  l'"ood  und  Hook,  porttpuid  to  tiny  iiddroMB. 

BYRON  TYLER.  SB  Syndicate  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNo.    WII.I.iams.    in.-..    Broiwe   K"iiniirv.  nr.o  w. 
"T i !■  .si..  N.  v.    Wrii"  fur  Illustrated  booklet.    ITres 
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The  Boss  Is  Sizing  You  Up 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  he's  on 
the  lookout  all  the  time  for  men  he  can 
promote.  He's  ready  and  anxious  to  give 
YOU  bigger  work  with  bigger  pay  once 
you  prove  you  can  handle  it. 

Ir  you  -icant  to  get  ahead,  if  you  want 
to  be  somebody,  to  climb  into  a  position 
of  responsibility  and  good  money- 
Get  Ready — Your  Chance  Will  Surely  Come 

Choose  the  position  you  want  in  the 
work  you  like  best — then  train  for  it. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own 
home  through  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More  than  130,000  men  right  noiv  are 
putting  themselves  in  line  for  pro- 
motion through  the  study  of  I.  C.  S. 
Courses.  This  way  to  success  is  always 
open.  All  the  I.  C.  S.  ask  is  the  chance 
to  tell  you  about  it.  No  cost  to  find  out. 
Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 

""■  ~ ' "  "~—  ~" ~  *"*       TEAR  OUT  HERE        '  '  ■         ' 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4525    SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


D  ELECTRICAL  F.NIilNEfcll 

B  Electric  Lighting 
tilectric  Car  Running 
H Electric  Wiring 
ZJ  Telegraph  Expert 
JVBOHANIOAIi  EMIINEER 
Z)  Mechanical  Draftsman 
D  Machine  Shop  Practice 
UGas  Engineer 
DCIV1L  ENGINEER 
^Surveying  and  Mapping 
_  MINE  l'OUK.UW  ok  BNS'B 
_]  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
JgTA  ITOYUtY  EMiLNEEK 
UMarine  Engineer 
3  ARCHITECT 
D  Contractor  and  Builder 
3  Architectural  Draftsman 
^Concrete  Builder 
^Structural  Engineer 
3  l'Ll'MBING  AND  HEATING 
Zl  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
IlCIIElUCAL  EHflUEEB 


D  SALESMANSHIP 

3  ADVERTISING  MAN 

^Window  Trimmer 

UShow  Card  Writer 

3  RAILROADER 

3  ILLUSTRATOR 

3  DESIGNER 

3  BOOKKEEPER 

Zl  stenographer  and  TypUt 

ZlCert.  Pub.  Accountant 

ZIRailway  Accountant 

3  Commercial  Law 

ZIGOOD   ENGLISH 

Zl  Teacher 

Zl  Common  School  Snbjeets 

Zl  CIVIL  SERVICE 

ZJRailwoy  Mail  Clerk 

3  AGRICULTURE 

Zl  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

ZJ  Navigator         Q  Spanish 

Zll'onltrv  Kalslng  □  (Jerniao 

ZlAlTOMOniLES  D  French 

ZlAnto  Repairing  (ZJ  Italian 


Name. 


Occup 

&  Employer 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


If  mime  of  Course  jou  want  la  not  in  llii.  Hat,  Write  iL  here. 

Opportunities  in  Law 

Write  today  for  our  new  book  that  tells  about  the 
opportunities  for  the  law  trained  man  in  all  lines  of 
business— in  the  active  practice  of  law  and  in  pol- 
itics. The  practical  training  you  Deed  can  now  be 
yours— right  in  your  own  borne. 

Write  for  Free  Book  ^0^0% 

quire  a  Legal  Training,"  is  free— write  for  it  today. 

Opportunity  ia  calling. 

American  School  of  ("orrt'suoiiilenre.  Pep*.  19486  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


I 


fl  Write  today  for  our  Dew  171-page  book 
on    The  Power  of  Law  Training.    Ji  ■ 

I  ...      i  | 

linn  |t  j 

, .  the  law  trained  man,    Find  out  now  pon  i 

•  ■i   [aw  i'ii. lit  in  i 

i k  Ih  tihtioiutt  lv  l-  R  i   i:. 

American  Corr«»pond«nc«  School  of  Law 
3406M.nti.tUit  111. in  Chicago,  llllnofv 
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analysed,  arc  ICoglisb,  but  the  results  can 
In  i'u  ilj  atiupted  in  uimilur  dishes  of  lliis 
.suK-  the  uaiiT.  (Duttoo,  (io  cents.) 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Physii  ion.  A  Russian 
doctor,  \  iktni.N  \Vii'^;imii.  is  in  the  lay- 
man a  startling  ami  enlightening  book,  Li 
inK  Hue  with  understanding  ami  Bympatby 
for  ilic  doctor's  life,  ami  with  the  <  •<  n  i  \  i  <  ■  - 
ii"h  thai  mi  one  who  lias  not  hod  long 
practice  under  experienced  men  should  ever 
bf  licensed  to  private  work,  (Knopf,  $1.60.) 

Lulgi  Conaro,  back  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, found  himself  an  invalid  at  forty. 
Bj  Btricl  diet  he  regained  his  health,  ami 
lived  sixty  more  active  years.  His  quaint 
ami  earnest  Discourses  on  the  Sober  Life, 
telling  how  he  cured  himself  ami  won  his 
century,  are  as  wise    ami    practical    ami 

ith  reading  today  as  thej  were  three 
hundred  years  ago.  (Crowell,  2.r>  cents.) 

Dr.  Lawrason  Brown,  of  Saranac  Lake, 

has  written  a  clear  ami  wholly  helpful  hook 
of  Rules  for  Recovery  from  Tuberculosis, 
according  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  dis- 
ease ami   its  treatment.   The  hook   demands 

of    the    patient    constant    reference    to    n 

physician,  hut  explains  causes  ami  effects 
to     the     layman     without    being     terrifying. 

(Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Febiger,  $1.25.) 

Tn  Way  Fever,  Its  Prevention  and  Cure, 
Dr.    W.    ('.    llollopeter    describes    many 

methods  now  being  tried  here  and  ahroad. 
and  one  that  he  himself  in  a  long  and  wide 
experience  has  found  measurably  success- 
ful. This  is  a  treatment  mainly  prophylac- 
tic, which  any  one  willing  to  be  thoro  and 
persevering  could  carry  out  for  himself. 
(Funk  ami  Wagnalls,  $155.) 


Anions:  addresses  mostly  on  school  topics 
by  Thomas  11.  McBride,  <>f  Iowa  Univer- 
sity, are  several  on  curiosities  of  plant  life, 
and  one  very  interesting  account  of  the 
scenery  and  the  growing  things  of  the 
AJamogordo  Desert.  (Gordon  Press,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  $155.) 

While  the  descriptions  in  the  American 
Boy's  Book  of  Buys,  Butterflies  and  Bee- 
tles, by  Daniel  C.  Beard,  now  in  its  second 
edition,  are  more  scientific  than  in  most 
juvenile  or  popular  nature  books,  the  illus- 
trations, giving  caterpillar,  cocoon  and  per- 
fected insect  together,  will  make  verifica- 
tion easy.    (Philadelphia:  Lippineott,  $2.) 

The  Cruise  of  the  Thomas  Barrera-  is 
the  fruit  of  a  naturalist's  journey  to  Cuba 
and  the  Colorado  Reefs.  John  B.  Hender- 
son is  better  known  for  diplomatic  and  in- 
ternational law  services  than  for  this 
further  specialty,  his  holiday  business  of 
studying  marine  mollusks.  The  book  has 
uncommonly  attractive  illustrations.  (Put- 
nam, ^.GU!) 

Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  student  and 
collector  of  cetaceans  for  the  American 
.Museum  of  Natural  History,  writes  enter- 
tainingly <>f  Whale  Hunting  with  Gun  ami 
Camera.  He  tells  of  the  present  day  sur- 
vival of  shore  whaling,  ami  of  the  changes 
in  whale  catching  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  the  New  Bedford  fleets. 
(Appleton,  $2.50.) 

Uniform  with  the  excellent  fieldbooks  of 
Bowers  and  birds,  J.  S.  Matthews  has  pre- 
pared a  Fieldbook  of  American  'Trees  and 
Shrubs.  The  arrangement  is  according  to 
family  ami  very  readily  comprehended.  The 

illustrations  are  attractive,  clear  and  most 
useful.  Charts  of  distribution  of  species  are 
added  anil  an  Illustrated  guide  for  the   pec 

ognition  of  trees  by  the  hark.  (Putnam, 
$2.) 

The  bight  of  efficiency  in  nature  study 
has  been  attained  in  four  leather  hound  vol- 
umes Nature  Pocket  Hooks — of  Introduc- 
tion to  the  birds,  the  hu  I  tertlies,  the  tlowers 
ami  the  trees  one  most  often  meets  in  the 
fields  or  woods.  Here  are  the  facts  and  de- 
scription in  compact  wording  with  ;i  pic 
hire  of  each  varietj  printed  In  nature's  full 
colors.  The  four  volu 8  together  take  up 

Bbout      the     space     of     a      I'oownie     camera. 

(Doubleday,  Page,  .f  I  ■"  foi   iet  > 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Reopeni  Wednesday,  October  4th. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOtt  GIRLS 
GENERA!      COURSE    AND 
COLLEGE    'PREPARATORY 
PRIMARY      DEPARTME  1  I 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve 
in  .nil  class.  Fin  prool  1  ho  I 
building  1  li  o  r  0  u  k  li  I  y  equippt  d. 

wn  .(..•  w.  :  1  r  1 1  ST.,  N.  v 

Connectii  ^  with  X-  including  1(15  W.  7.5. 1  St. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   17(14 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  f  r  nil   Col] 
and    toy   Regents'   examinations.      Business  Course 
■ — Primary  and  Outing  Classes  for  Younger  Hoys. 
Fireproof    Building     -  Laboratory  —  Gvmnaslum  — 
Piny   Ground.     is.    11.   CAMPBELL,    Headmaster. 
.Send  tm-  Catalogue.  Teli  I"  1"    Riverside. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  pnvi.c^s  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  tlie  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  he  allowed  to  Stu- 
dents of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-first    Year    begins    September    27,    1916. 
For  catalogue,  address, 

THE    DEAN    OF    STUDENTS. 
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Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training 

of  young  women,  located   in  America's  leading  hculirt 

resort. 

Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSIC; 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

Four  dormitories  accommodate  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  sports.  Non -sectarian.  Diploma 
commands  Teacher  s  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New 
York  and  other  states.  Catalog  on  request.  Winter 
and  Summer  Sessions. 
Charles  H.  Keyes.  Ph.D..  President.  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.       Hon 
Sciem  t  courses.      For  home  making1,  teaching  and  well-paid  posi- 
tions.    Am.  School  of  Home  Economics  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


25th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  oilers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

For    detailed    In* 

formation  address 

U.  of  C.  (Div.M) Chicago.  111.  amCn 


The  University  of  Southern  Minnesota 

oilers  to  graduates  of  recognised  colleg 
"ia  absentia*1    leading  to  advanced   degn 

Writ  bulletin. 

William  W.  M    iners,  Ph.  D.,Pres., Austin,  Mian. 


TL      D   _    "      .    _  C   L.    „1  An  efficient  school  at  mod. 

i  he  renniiKjton  School  ,ra„ 

N     1    .  SOfaOm  PhllA.      l're|M' 

Si  rong   tat  ulti       Swimming    pot 
athletics.    Jun  tol  ». 

i  rank  M  u  danibx,  I'.  D  .  Haadmastw,  I 
New  JBRSBV,   Pennington. 


Ihe  Lalshaw  School  ' 

Ing  mind  ami  bods 
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t-n  \  ovurseH 

Allen  Latshuw,  Founder,  The  Maplea.  Beiwvu.  P*. 
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Business  Established  Ifo.i 
Incorporated  1904 

Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Entire  management  of  Estates 
for  owners  and  trustees  is  our 
specialty,  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale  and  appraisal  of 
properties  in  the  Boroughs 
of   Manhattan    and    Bronx. 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 
Directors 

Alfred  E.  Marling  President 
Charles  H.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Guerrlich,  Secretary 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK 
OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $50,000,000 

Resources 
over  $70,000,000 


151  SINISS   SOLICITED  AND   LIBERAL 
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Mechanics  Trusl  Company 

of    11'./;  .h-rnty. 
JiAV 

larch  1,  1 
i  -ii  It'l     i.i.i''. 
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TOWN  MEETING  IN  THE 
BIGGEST  CITY 

New  York  City  has  revived  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  town-meeting, 
using  the  schoolhouses  as  centers  for 
general  discussion  and  setting  up  in 
them  neighborhood  clearing  houses  for 
official  plans  and  popular  suggestions. 

The  plan  was  first  developed  by  the 
Borough  President  of  Manhattan, 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  working  thru  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  two  hundred  repre- 
sentative men  chosen  equally  from  all 
the  sixteen  neighborhood  communities 
into  which  the  borough  was  divided. 
Each  neighborhood  contains  about 
150,000  people,  and  each  has  its  own 
more  or  less  distinct  community  char- 
acteristics— Fifth  Avenue,  Greenwich 
Village,  Harlem  and  the  East  Side,  for 
example,  differ  materially  in  their 
viewpoints  on  various  questions. 

A  commission  of  twelve  representa- 
tive people  from  each  section  was  ap- 
pointed to  organize  the  workers  for 
civic  welfare  regardless  of  party  lines. 
Business  men,  manufacturers,  builders, 
engineers,  educators,  settlement  work- 
ers, mechanics  and  clerks  are  all  in- 
cluded. 

The  members  of  the  commissions 
agreed  "to  study  the  interests  and 
needs  of  their  respective  localities  and 
to  advise  the  Borough  President  as  to 
improvements  that  should  be  under- 
taken or  economies  effected."  And  the 
president  in  turn  consults  the  commis- 
sions in  order  to  get  full  and  unbiased 
information  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  For  instance,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  repave  a  street  the  people 
living  on  it  are  asked  to  cooperate  with 
the  city  by  making  any  proposed  sub- 
surface connections,  such  as  steam,  gas 
or  electricity,  before  the  new  pavement 
is  laid.  They  are  also  given  a  chance 
to  tell  the  city  what  kind  of  pavement 
they  think  ought  to  be  used. 

This  chance  to  actually  have  "some 
say"  in  civic  plans  was  just  what  the 
people  needed  to  stimulate  their  in- 
terest in  government.  Given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  "free  for  all"  town  meeting, 
New  Yorkers  are  proving  their  pos- 
session of  good  old-fashioned  neigh- 
borhood pride. 


Barber  (entertaining  liis  customer  as 
ii  ual)  Xour  hair  is  getting  very  gray, 
Hir. 

<'u  tomer     Vm  not  mrprized,  Hurry  up. 

A  i  a    v  o/  /.    Timet. 

"The  e  shoes  are  too  narrow  nnd  too 
pointed,"  complained  1 1  •  *  -  stout  man  who 
having  trouble  in  being  fitted. 

"But,"  explained  the  sale  man  blandly, 
"von  know  they  are  wearing  narrow,  point- 
ed sboes  tin      ■  i -mi." 

"Thai  may  be,"  said  the  stoul  one  with 
dangeroua  calm;  "but  I  am  wearing  my 
hi  i    <  i  on*    feet."     Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

A  colored  preacher  In  the  Routh  i«'lls  of 
liis  vi  it  to  :i  certain  household  In  :t  town 
in  Georgia,  where,  quite  earlj  one  morning, 
be  wiis  awakened  by  the  tone  of  :i  con- 
tralto voice  singing,  "Abide  With  Me."  As 
the  preacher  lay  in  I »* -« I  he  meditated  upon 
the  piety  which  his  hoste  musl  possess 
which  enabled  her  to  proceed  nboul  her 
t.i  I  eai  Ij  in  t be  morning  inging  such  ;i 
noble  hymn. 

At  breakfast  be  spoke  to  her  abou!  ii, 
and  told  her  ho      pl<  a  <'il  he  was. 

"I.ii wm.v  !"  hIh'  replied  "that1  de  h  mn 
I  boll  eggs  l»v  ;  three  vei  es  for  toff  and 
liv<'    foi    bard.       tlarpet       Waga  <<.. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH   LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught, 
KEEP  ABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty.  Juicy  fish,  arc 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  It,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal. 
a  line  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 

and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
ehelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC-  .,«***" 
IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.    Write  ..•'' 
for  it.    Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ..•'* 
fish  is  put  up.with  the  delivered  price  ..••'        Frank  E. 
so  you  can  choose  ju.?t  what  you  ..•''  Davis  Co. 

will  enjoy   most.     Send  the..**'      110  Central  Wharf 

coupon  for    it    now.  y      Gloucester,    Mass. 

FRANK   E.  ..•**         Please  send  me  your 

DAVIS   CO.       ,.•■'         latest  Fish  Price  List. 

11"  Central         ..•**" 

Wharf  ..•''      Name 

GlouceHer  ■•'' 


Masi. 


Street . 


City. 


Boston  Garter 

\  Gives  men  more  service  and  more 
I  comfort  for  its  cost  than  any  other 
\  article  they  wear.  It's  put  on  and 
j  taken  off  in  a  jiffy  and  holds  socks 

neatly  and  securely.     Silk  50c. 

Lisle  25c.  at  your  store  or  postpaid. 

I  CEORCE  FROST  COMPANY 

M  \  K  I'.I'S  BOSTON 
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Don't  Pay  Full  Prices 
for  Diamonds  I 

It *n  no.  DOCMiary,  say*  nn  Innfl- 

i   •■   •  i    80  u  liubla 

urd,    Writf  foi   oui    Pulli  tin    in  '    ■ 

D  Ifllng   tmii'iiiiiit  wi  in-.  ...I  ■ 

Diamond   Banking 

ma]  i  i  ii.,  ,  ,...    ii  I,     ■ nn,,, 

diamond*  on  which  wo  loanad  n y. 

Hurt  la  a  Snmpto  Bnrunlnt    - 

pon'tpoy full tirliobrfoi  p    hi    I   "    B/712, 1/fH 

ki  «'» If ul hi hit H  ■ . .i ..i ,. . . 1. 1 

Llirlim  ■ Ink   I'ry  to  ...  .1,1,  ..i  i  mi,   i iii 

|40.  Unpaid  I, ,in ,  (5a. 00.    I! itlnia.l        .  nm.  (48.50 

WHITE  TODAY  FOR  LATEST  DUI  I  ETIN.    Jul)  |l  nd 
pool  Di i  addri  Ml  m  w  bull  tin      Na  « -I . i •  <   ,1 

Jo*.  l>"H»y  A  ».ill«.    It  1  n  tL.ll.v  null. Una.  PHI. P. .ii,  I,,    I'  , 

/    .   .  I  .  I  -  .  ..  .  I    . 
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(   !  v  n  //  a  Vc  \  /  by  ( (fc>hn  CViapmcin  fU^fild<S'r  J 


WHAT  cwr  shall  I  buy?  This 
question  la,  today,  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  that  the  man 
Of  average  means  has  to 
answer.  It'  the  millionaire  buys  a  motor 
and   finds   he   has   made   a   mistake,   the 

discovery  is  not  likely  to  prostrate  him. 
He  can  readily  buy  another.    The  poor 

man's  choice  is  limited  to  two  or  three 
makes.  But  the  man  of  average  means, 
who  is  able  to  spend  from  $600  to  $1800 
for  a  ear,  is  confronted  by  about  a 
hundred  makes  selling  between  these 
price  limits;  and  if  he  were  to  judge 
them  solely  on  their  makers'  claims  he 
would  be  still  further  at  sea  regarding 
their  relative  merits.  The  advice  of 
friends  is  seldom  of  much  assistance, 
because  it  is  seldom  without  bias.  So 
what  is  a  man  to  do? 

A  little  arithmetic  will  tell  the  aver- 
man  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
real  worth  of  motor  cars  than  you 
would  imagine.  In  order  to  understand 
hhis,  consider  for  a  moment  the  most 
important  phase  of  motor  progress, 
namely,  the  general  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  American  cars  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  years.  Manu- 
facturers who,  before  the  war,  were 
selling  their  automobiles  for  approxi- 
mately $1000,  are  now  selling  them 
nearer  the  $600  mark.  Makers  who 
sold  cars  at  $2000  and  over  are  now 
quoting  them  at  from  $1200  to  $1500,  or 
only  little  more  than.  that.  Many  of 
them  are  offering  at  the  lower  price  a 
machine  far  superior  to  their  former, 
more  expensive  product — superior  me- 
chanically and  in  point  of  equipment. 
Other  manufacturers,  however,  while 
they  succeed  in  meeting  the  prevailing 
low  prices,  and  in  making  a  car  which 
is  superficially  the  equal  of  those  just 
mentioned,  are  also  succeeding  in  teach- 
ing the  public  several  new  meanings 
for  the  word  "trouble."  Their  cars  fail 
to  stand  up.  What  is  the  reason?  How 
can  you  tell  the  difference  between  two 
cars  that  cost  the  same,  before  you 
buy?  This  is  where  arithmetic  steps 
in. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  this  in 
closer  detail,  I  should  like  it  to  be  defi- 
nitely understood  that  what  I  am  about 
to  say  does  not  apply  to  cars  in  the 
high-price  class.  There  are  a  few  fac- 
tories in  this  country  wherein  is  made 
a  limited  number  of  machines  each  year. 
These  cars  are  virtually  hand  made; 
they  are  built  slowly,  finished  to  order 
and  sold  at  a  figure  commensurate  with 
Ihe  high  cost  of  producing  them.  Since 
their  makers  desire  the  admiration  of 
the  populace,  rather  than  its  patronage, 
they  have  not  been  influenced  by  the 
widespread  demand  for  motor  cars  of 

small    cost.    In    lad,    they    have    of    late 
shown  a   tendency   to    raise    their   |.  rices, 

id  of  lowering  them. 
Knowing  something  of  modern  maim 
iring  ]  .  you  mighl    lay,  off 

band,   t  hat    the   producl of   a    |  ood, 
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moderately  priced  ear  is  made  possible 
by  improved  factory  methods  which  en- 
able the  maker  to  turn  out  cars  quicker 
and  therefore  more  cheaply.  In  this  you 
would  be  right,  but  you  would  only  be 
telling  part  of  the  story. 

In  order  to  produce  great  numbers  of 
cars — a  thousand  a  week,  say,  or  a  thou- 
sand a  day — the  manufacturer  must 
have  machines,  hundreds  of  them,  some 
costing  thousands  of  dollars  apiece.  He 
must  have  buildings.  He  must  have  men. 
He  must  be  able  to  buy  raw  materials, 
parts  and  accessories  in  vast  quantities. 
For  all  these  he  needs  money.  And  it 
must  be  cash,  or  he  will  be  forced  to  buy 
at  a  disadvantage. 

The  manufacturer's  money — once  he 
has  passed  the  first  stages — comes  from 
sales.  It  isn't  the  number  of  cars  he 
produces  that  brings  him  a  revenue. 
It's  the  number  of  cars  he  sells.  By 
making  thousands  of  cars,  his  overhead 
cost  per  car  is  reduced.  By  selling 
thousands  of  cars,  he  is  able  to  take  a 
smaller  profit  per  car  and  still  make  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Reducing  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  costs  and 
taking  smaller  profits  on  individual  cars 
are  the  only  features  of  modern  manu- 
facturing that  make  good  low-priced 
cars  possible. 

The  man  who  makes  and  sells  a 
small  number  of  low-priced  cars  and 
claims  to  give  you  a  car  equal  to  that 
put  out  by  the  quantity  producer  at  the 
same  price  is  either  footing  himself  or 
fooling  you.  Take  an  imaginary  case: 

Brown  makes  60,000  cars  a  year,  sell- 
ing at  $600  apiece.  If  he  contents  him- 
self with  a  net  profit  per  car  of  $50, 
his  total  net  profit  will  be  $3,000,000. 

Green  makes  6,000  cars  a  year,  and 
to  compete  with  Brown  he  sells  them 
also  at  $600  apiece.  If  he  were  to  take 
a  net  profit  of  $50  on  his  car  he  would 
make  only  $300,000 — a  negligible  sum 
when  you  are  in  the  market  for  raw 
materials  at  their  present  prices.  Obvi- 
ously Green  has  to  make  a  bigger  profit 
on  each  car.  And  since  his  overhead 
costs  on  each  car  are  higher  than  those 
on  Brown's,  the  extra  profit  has  to  come 
out  of  the  car  itself.  Consequently 
Green  uses  poor  material,  cheap  acces- 
sories and  skimps  on  workmanship. 

This  is  all  painfully  true.  If,  in  order 
to  avoid  raising  their  prices,  many  of 
the  biggest  and  most  powerful  manu- 
facturers in  the  industry  have  found  it 


Ash-  the  Motor  Editor  anything  you 
want    to    know    concerning    motor 

earn,    trucks,    accessories    or    their 

makers.  While  The  Independent 
cannot  undertake  to  give  in  this  de- 
partment an  opii  ion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  carious  makes  of  cars 
or  accessories,  it   is  ulicui/s  ready 

full  anil  impartial  informa- 
tion about  any  individual  product. 


necessary  to  join  forces  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  buying  power  and  control 
accessory  markets,  what  chance  has  the 
small  manufacturer  of  competing  with 
them  on  a  price  basis? 

Before  you  buy  a  car  find  out  a  few 
things  regarding  the  company  which 
produces  it.  Inquire  as  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  plant,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, the  number  of  cars  built  per 
day,  the  number  sold  last  year,  the  out- 
put planned  for  next  year.  Find  out  the 
company's  financial  status.  Get  the 
stockholders'  annual  report  if  you  can, 
and  study  the  figures. 

You  can  learn  more  about  the  prob- 
able serviceability  of  a  car  thru  this 
investigation,  than  you  can  by  riding  in 
it.  For  nowadays  all  cars  run,  and  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  any  two 
of  a  class  during  the  first  few  hundred 
miles. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  greeted  me 
with  unusual  elation  the  other 
day.  He  was  excited  about  his  first  ex- 
perience as  a  motor  owner.  With  much 
enthusiasm  he  told  how  he  had  received 
his  car  on  a  Saturday  morning  and  had 
driven  it,  that  afternoon,  almost  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  little  less  than  three 
hours.  He  had  averaged  upwards  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  was  intensely 
proud  of  the  feat. 

Imagine  his  chagrin,  therefore,  when 
I  said  frankly  that  he  was  the  kind  of 
person  who  didn't  deserve  to  own  a  good 
car.  After  the  first  shock  of  my  remark 
had  begun  to  die  away,  he  asked  me 
what  I  meant.  This  is  what  I  told  him: 

A  new  car  should  not  be  driven  fast 
in  the  first  month  of  its  use.  Any  one 
who  runs  a  new  car  over  twenty  miles 
an  hour  before  it  has  covered  at  least 
five  hundred  miles  at  that  speed  or  less 
is  laying  up  future  troubles  for  himself. 
When  a  car  comes  out  of  the  factory  it 
is  stiff.  All  its  parts  are  tightly  in  place, 
and  theoretically  they  are  all  properly 
adjusted.  In  practise,  however,  it  has 
been  shown  again  and  again  that  the 
various  parts  of  a  new  car  are  not  in 
harmonious  alignment  when  the  car  is 
delivered.  They  do  not  work  in  perfect 
unity.  A  new  car  may  be  compared  with 
a  baseball  player — a  pitcher,  say — at  the 
beginning  o(  the  training  season.  Early 
in  February  the  pitcher  has  just  as 
many  muscles  as  in  June,  and  these 
ttiUSCles  are  in  the  same  relative  posi 
tions  as  they  always  were.  In  February 
the  pitcher  may  have  just  as  much 
strength  as  be  will  have  later,  yet  no 
manager  will  allow  him  to  use  speed,  or 

curves,  until  he  has  worked  the  stiff  in 

out    of    his   joints,    mu  id    sun  e 

To  do  so  would  be  disastrous, 

Think  i<(  a  new   car  as  a  human  hem 
Mon't      attempt     to     use     its     ma\imutn 

power  until  j eu  ha\ e  ••  i\ en  its  p 

chance    to    "work     in  "     Ami     when    \  ou 

i  e    moment 

j     •    the  Ship    Thai    found   Uc      , 
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PEBBLES 

One  advantage  a  baseball  player  has 
over  a  railroad  man  is  that  it  takes  three 
strikes  to  put  him  out. —  Washington  Post. 

"Preparedness"  is  in  the  air.  Frinstance, 
the  Indianapolis  telephone  directory  car- 
ries a  line :  "In  case  of  tire  call  fire  de- 
partment."— Boston   Herald. 

"Why  didn't  you  interfere  when  the  cook 
chased 'the  waiter  with  a  cleaver  and  the 
waitress  veiled  murder  V 

"I  thought  it  was  an  ordinary  cabaret 
feature." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

There  are  so  many  campaign  issues  that 
Mr.  Hughes  deserves  gnat  credit  for  going 
unerringlv  to  the  heart  of  things  and  charg- 
ing that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  giving  the 
Republicans'  jobs  to  the  Democrats. — 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

"The  rather  pathetic  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  candidate  never  seems  to  realize  that 
he  could  sav  substantially  the  same  things 
about  his  own  party  that  he  does  about  the 
other  and  have  them  just  as  truthful. — 
Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal. 

Uncle  Tobey  was  a  hospitable  soul.  He 
wanted  no  guest  in  his  house  to  be  stinted. 
"Have  some,  have  some."  he  invited  cor- 
diallv  at  the  supper  table,  sending  around 
the  platter  for  the  third  time ;  "we're  going 
to  give  it  to  the  pigs  anyway." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

A  Washington  writer  says  that  the 
White  House  lawn  and  grounds  are  in 
better  kept  condition  than  they  have  been 
before  in  years.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  one 
thing  on  which  the  administration  appar- 
ently is  not  open  to  criticism. — Minneapo- 
lis Tribune. 

In  western  Georgia  a  jury  recently  met 
to  inquire  into  a  case  of  suicide.  After  sit- 
ting thru  the  evidence,  the  twelve  men 
retired,  and,  after  deliberating,  returned 
with  the  following  verdict : 

"The  jury  are  all  of  one  mind — tem- 
porarily insane." — Tid-Bits. 

Little  Johnny,  who  had  been  studying 
history  but  a  short  time,  thought  he  would 
give  his  grandfather  a  try-out  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  asked  : 

"Sav.  Gramp,  what  great  war  broke  out 
in  1850?" 

The  old  gentleman  laid  down  his  paper 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  boy  for  a 
moment,  and  then  a  sudden  light  dawned 
upon   hirn. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "that  was  the  year  T 
married  your  grandmother."  -  Barper'a 
Magazine. 

A    new  being    told    about   a    cer- 

tain London  club,  famed  internationally  for 
both  it-  exeluwvenewi  and  its  dulness. 

In   one    of    the    loom-    a    rule   of   silence    is 

fluently  enforced.   The  other  day  occu- 
panta    of    the    loom    were    startled    to    see    a 

member    preaa   a    bell    button    with   evident 
ace,  and   when  the  waiter  appeared 

to    hear    him    exclaim,    pointing    to    a    neigh- 
bor in   a  chair  : 

"Waiter,   remove  that   member." 

man     in     the     chair     had     been     dead 
three   da  ■  "      I  '/'  /      /  " 

Toung    Mr      Jfallowell    wa      not    much    of 

a  preacher,  bill    much  to  bli  own     urprize 

an'.  he      wa-      appointed 

Cbaplal  battle  hip.    ll<-   de  nred    to 

an  men,    and    to 

that    end    he   arranged    ■  '    magic    lantern    |e< 

tin e  on   Bible  -''•,,••  -  and  Incident 

A     ailoi    n  bo  [.-  gramophone  w:h 

•    |red    'o  '■    a  ppi  opi  late    f,,i|    |c    be 

In   t    pictun 
lam  and  Ere  in  the  Garden  of  ESden. 

'I  -    |dg<  led      hi  ■     l.i  .on        and     ran 

thru   hi-    repertoire,   but    he  could   think  of 
no  pic*  pproprlnte. 

I  •  pel  id  the  ( 'hap 

l;i. 

ftaddenlv  an  inspiration  struck  the  sailor, 

and    to    th-  nation    of    the    Chaplain 

srid  the  delight  of  the  audience  the  gramo 
phoi  eked  out 


■   /!■  i  In  tii    world  for 

■  ,    ,,!        I   .. 


"The  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America" 


ORGANIZED  1853 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

^  Automobile,  Commissions,  Hail,  Marine 
(Inland  and  Ocean),  Parcel  Post,  Profits, 
Registered  Mail,  Rents,  Sprinkler  Leak- 
age, Tourists'  Baggage,  Use  and  Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 

<I  Every  policy  issued  by  "THE  HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK"  is  backed  by  the 
largest  cash  assets  of  any  Fire  Insurance 
company  in  America. 

^  Sixty-three  Years  of  Fair  Dealing  and 
Prompt  Adjustment  and  Payment  of 
Losses. 

STRENGTH     REPUTATION     SERVICE 


The  Merchants  National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 
42  Wall  Street 


FOUNDED 
1603 


cordially  invitd  corrc  pondence  with  Individuals,  Firms  .'mil  Corpora 
tions  d<   irons  of  using  banking  facilities  and  service  which  are  based 
upon  a  i  ontinuously    uccessf ul  experii  n<  <•  <<\  over  i  [3  years. 


THE   MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   OE  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


Nit:    PROSPEROUS    THIRD   QUARTER   OF    1916 


Tins  far  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year  there  has  been  no 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  con- 
ditions, industrial,  commercial 
and  Financial,  which  exerted  a  very 
favorable  influence  during  the  year's 
first  half,  if  the  disappointing  crop  re- 
ports  be  excepted  Our  exports  have 
been  increased.  For  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  with  June  our  entire  foreign 
trade  exceeded  $6,500,000,000,  and  the 
balance  in  our  favor.  $2,135,000,000 
(the  excess  of  exports  over  imports) 
may  be  compared  with  a  balance  of 
only  $1,094,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
immediately  preceding.  The  year's  net 
gain  of  gold  was  $  104,000,000,  and  this 
includes  only  a  part  of  the  notable 
shipments  from  Canada  for  Great 
Britain,  which  began  in  the  first  week 
of  May.  Railroad  earnings,  both  gross 
and  net,  continue  to  be  large,  but  the 
prices  of  railroad  securities  have  not 
advanced.  They  have  been  restrained 
bj  the  wages  controversy  and  by  sales 
of  shares  heretofore  owned  abroad. 
The  building  industry  in  160  cities,  for 
seven  months,  shows  a  gain  of  more 
than  30  per  cent. 

The  monthly  output  of  pig  iron  is 
still  at  the  rate  of  nearly  40,000,000 
tons  a  year.  Steel  mills  are  working 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  and  the 
leading  company  shows  earnings  with- 
out precedent.  The  Allies  are  still  buy- 
ing war  supplies,  altho  there  has  been 
some  change  in  the  character  of  their 
purchases.  They  are  taking  very  large 
shells,  with  raw  material  to  be  used  in 


tin  ir  own  fac- 
tories for  small 
projectiles.     New 

loans  to  Great 
Britain     an  d 

Prance  have  in- 
ert as(  d  to  $1,600,- 
000,000,  the    sum 

which  foreign 
nations  have  bor- 
rowed here  since 
tin'  beginning  of 
the  war.  But  un- 
favorable weath- 
er has  so  reduced 
our  crops  that 
the  yield  of 
wheat  is  only 
about  600,000,000 
bushels,  against 
last  year's  1,012,- 
000,000,  and  we 
are  to  have  less 
than  12,000,000 
bales  of  cotton. 
On  account  of 
these  shortages, 
the  price  of 
wheat  at  Chicago 
has  risen  to  a 
little  more  than 
$1.50  a  bushel, 
and  sales  of  cot- 
ton were  made 
last  week  in 
New  York  at  16 
cents  a  pound. 

Owing     mainly 
to    the    great   de- 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Exports  in  February  for  the  firs!  time  exceeded  $400,000 
000.  In  May  i li.\  rose  to  $473,000,000.  Imports  have  recently 
declined.  The  iise;il  year's  trade  shows  the  extraordinary 
total  of  $6,530,000,000,  with  a  balance  of  $2,135,000,000  in 
our  favor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  balance  wns 
against  us.  Exew  of 

Exports  Imports  Exports 

January    $330,636,410  $184,350,942  $145,683,468 

February    401,783,974  193,933,117  207,848,857 

March 410,742,634  213,589,785  197,153,249 

April    399,861,157  218,236,397  181,624,760 

May    473, 198,526  229,188,957  2 1 1,309,509 

June   464,824,057  245,896,770  218,927,287 

July  445,561,910  182,722,938  262,838,872 

Fiscal  year  end 

ing  with  June.$4,333,658,865  $2,197,883,510  $2,135,775,355 

COURSE  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

In   the   first    part   of  the   present  year  the  price  .uains  of  the 

latter  part  of  1915,  due  to  a  large  increase  of  earnings  be- 
ginning iii  September,  were  not  retained.  Many  of  the  first 

quarter's   losses    were   reduced    in    the    second,    but    afterward 
there    was    a   decline,    mainly    on    account    of    the   wages   COH 
troversy    with    employees.    Continuous    selling    of    American 
securities  by    the   British   Government   tended    to    prevent    any 

advance.  Net  Net 

Net  Net  Change         Change 

Change         Change      Opening      in  1916  in  l!Ui> 

in  1914  in  1915  1910       to  June  14  to  Sept.  5 

Atchison     ....    —      A  +151  108  —    1,  —    I 

B.  &  Ohio...  —  24J  +  17£  95  —  3|  —  8| 

Can.  Pac.   ...   —53  +29  L82  —5*  —5 

St.   Paul    —13  +14£  KM  — ..  —  7, 

Northwestern.    —  .1.',  +13  134$                  I  -—  9f 

Del.  &  Hud..  —  9|  +121  l~>">'.                I  — 

Gt.   Northern.    — 13  |  +  14^  126J                 Ijj  —  9| 

Lehigh — 193  +17*  SI1.  +1  —  3| 

M.,  K.  &  Tex.  —10*  —  If  til  —  2j  —  3| 

Mo.    Pac —17  —  3 1  4i  +2, 

N.    Y.   Central  —  8*  +26  109*  —  2[  —  5J 

North    Pac...—  9|  +18j  118  —  2|  —7; 

Pennsylvania.  —  5  +  6g  59  —  3j 

Reading —  21;  +12*  83  +221  +21  | 

So.  Pac —  6|  +214  102.1             ::[             5 

Dn.    Pac — 39J  +23|  L38  +  +     * 


STEEL  CORPORATION'S  NET  EARNINGS.  BY  QUARTERS 
These  figures  show  the  effect  of  the  trade  in  munitions  on  the  steel  industry, 
the  earnings  having  grown   from  less  than  $11,000,000  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1914.  and  only  $12,500,000  in  the  first  of  1915,   to  $81,000,000  in   the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  year. 

1916  1915  1914  1913 

First    !);tMi.712.t)24  $12,458,159  $17,994,351  $34,426,801 

Second    81,126,048  27,950,055  20,457,596  41,219,813 

Third    38,718,644  22,276,002  38,450,400 

Fourth    51,232,788  10,933,170  23,084,331 

$130,359.(546         $71,661,1  l!»         .$137,181,345 

INDUSTRIALS    OR    WAR    ORDER    STOCKS 

Net  Net 

Net  Change       Change 

Low  in        High  in        Change  Opening      in  1916         in  1 

1914  1915  in   1916  L916       to  June  14  to  Sept.  5 

Am.  Can    19|  68}  +    30'.  803  -  +    3* 

Allis-Chalmers   <i  49i  +  23|  31  I  —  7 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry....  42|  98  +  33|  77  17  —  14J 

Am.    Locomotive    2(>1  71!  +  461  683  +    '  +   81 

Am.  Smelting   50l  LOlf  +  51j  106  9  ■»  1 

Anaconda     2  Oil  +    40|  90  3J 

Baldwin  Locomotive  .. .  38*  154$  +77.  115  25|  35j 

Beth.  Steel  21  ooo  +4251  450  6  I  37 

Gen.  Electric   137 '.  L85*  +  34  174  +    I  —  :.', 

Gen.  Motors 3  535               l  13  195  l  65  |  80 

Maxwell     1  I1  92  +   58  7.".  .  I     l»| 

Nat.  Lead  in  7o ;  +i  86  +  2[  |       .1 

V  Y.  Air  Brake 58  1643  +  75  139*  +  r 

Pressed  Sic,. I  Car 26j  7sl  +   2  04  I  •  H> 

Studebaker    20  195  I  1 2  103 J 

Indus.   Ale, hoi    15  I  "';  |    till  127  I6g 

I      S.  Steel is  8Sj|  I  LJ  111 


mand  for  steel  to  be  used  in  making- 
munitions,  the  monthly  output  of  pig 
iron  continues  to  indicate  a  total  of 
nearly  40,000,000  tons  for  the  year. 
Italy  recently  bought  40,000  tons.  The 
steel  mills  have  found  it  difficult  to  fill 
their  orders.  Prices  are  still  rising. 
The  most  notable  recent  purchases  by 
the  Allies  relate  to  rolls  or  bars  which 
will  serve  as  raw  material  in  foreign 
munition  factories.  Orders  for  750,000 
tons  of  this  shell  steel  have  been 
placed,  but  250,000  go  to  our  own  fa< 
tories,  which  are  making  shells  of  the 
large  sizes.  Russia  has  ordered  350,000 
tons  of  rails,  165,000  tons  of  barbed 
wire,  nearly  1000  locomotives,  50,000 
car  wheels  and  28,000  axles;  France 
100,00(1  tons  o(  rails,  and  Japan  10,000 
Ions   o(   ship    plates. 

The     Steel     Corporation*!     net     earn 
ings,      which      rose      from      only      $1 
500,000  in  the  ins-  quarter  <^'  1915  to 

$60,700,000    in    the    first    quarter   of    the 

present   .war.  were   $81,000,000  In   the 

•i\A.     These     tieuus    showed    a     BUI 

plus  which  would  permit  a  dividend  of 
nearlj     18    p<  r   a  n1    on    the    common 
lock   for  the  quarter     \n  i  Ktra  di\  i 
dend  ^^'  I   per  otnt  was  declared    and 
ahai  o  since  bean  *old  ak>\c  p 
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Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment  Bonds 


We  invite  inquiries  relative 
to  the  investment  of  funds, 
or  for  statistical  informa- 
tion       regarding      securities 


Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston     London 


Brown  Brothers 
and  Company 

59  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Fourth  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Deposits  received  subject 
to  Cheque 

Interest  Bearing  Certificates  of 

Deposit  for  stated  periods 

issued  at  favorable  rates 


Investment  Securities 

Lists  i'urnished  on  Application 


Brown,  Shipley  &   Company 

I  'cinders' '  xnart,  LothLury,  London,  L.C. 

123  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W. 


IMF.   MUST    NATIONAL    BANK    OK 

HWOOKI.YN.  N.   Y. 

.run.-  SO,  1M0. 

RKflOURt 

$3,336,.'i90.7:i 

.   1,581,703  17 
and    -n r<-    ii<j«,xit 

ITifl,  .' »' i  "'I 

ttOta    l.iinki 1 ,746,91 

10,771,7 
f.iAI'.fUTIKH 

*  goo  000  00 
,*,',  rKK)  "'I 
170,371  <;.'', 

*8.« 

»';.77l,7 
',1  I  U  I 

fobn      W.      W 

in<i 

I 


While  the  exports  of  May,  $473,500,- 
C00,  have  not  been  equaled  in  the  fol- 
lowing- months,  the  remarkable  out- 
ward movement  has  not  been  checked, 
and  July's  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports was  the  largest  known.  The  im- 
ports, which  declined  sharply  in  July, 
have  included  great  quantities  of  raw 
material  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  to  be  exported,  rubber  being 
p  notable  example  of  the  products  thus 
obtained.  The  official  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  (shown  in  the  tables)  are 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  espe- 
cially those  giving  the  value  of  exports 
and  the  balance  of  more  than  two  bil- 
lions in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  prevailing 
belief  that  very  few  additional  orders 
for  munitions  would  be  given  by  the 
Allies.  Shares  of  war  order  com- 
panies were  affected  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket by  this  belief  that  their  profits 
must  soon  be  cut  down.  But  there  came 
a  "second  wave"  of  orders,  and  public 
opinion  was  changed.  While  the  for- 
eign output  of  cartridges  and  small 
shells  appears  to  be  sufficient,  the  Al- 
lies are  coming  to  us  for  the  large 
shells  (from  8  to  12  inches)  and  for 
steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
domestic  supply. 

LOANS 

A  loan  of  $100,000,000  to  France  was 
made  in  July,  and  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  to 
Great  Britain.  For  the  French  loan  a 
novel  method  was  used.  A  new  corpor- 
ation, the  American  Foreign  Securities 
Company,  was  formed  here.  Taking 
from  France  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
foreign  bonds  it  loaned  the  required 
sum  and  sold  in  this  contry  its  own 
5  per  cent  three-year  bonds  or  notes 
to  cover  the  amount. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  loan, 
which  was  arranged  by  a  powerful 
syndicate,  5  per  cent  two-year  notes 
were  offered  to  the  public  at  99,  and 
these  were  secured  by  $300,000,000 
worth  of  securities  deposited  in  New 
York  by  the  British  Government,  with 
vn  understanding  that  a  sure  margin 
of  20  per  cent  above  the  loan  should 
be  maintained.  As  the  agreement  pro- 
vided that  $100,000,000  of  the  securi- 
ties  should    be    American,    this   caused 


OUTPUT  OP  P 
Owing  tu  the  gre 
to  be  used  in  the  m 
i  ion  here  and  in  I' 
output  of  pis  iron 
la  i   for  the  Bi   I   ti 

OOO  Inns,   has  been 

total  for  the  fear 

000  000  I'm  . 

1908    


[G   [RON,  TONS 

;it  demand  for  steel, 

anufact  lire  of  muni- 

urope,  i he  monl li!.v 

which   iii  October 

me  exceeded  3,000,- 

vit.v  large,  and  the 

will  be  nearly  40,- 

15,936,018 


1  !>0'i  25,795,471 


Mild 
Mill 
1912 

Mil:: 

Mil  I 

L915 


.27,208,545 
.23,649,547 
.29,727,137 
.30,724,581 
.23,049,792 
.29,682,566 


January 
KVbrua  i  v 
March    . . 
April    ... 
May   . . . . 
June    . .  . 

July    

Augu  i 


imr, 


3,185,121 
3,087,212 
3,337,091 
3,227,768 
■  l  ,70X 
3,21  1,588 
3,224,513 
3,203,713 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31  Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial   Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  al 

parts  of  the  world 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 


AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for 
travelers,  available  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
make  Telegraphic  Transfers  to 
Europe,  ( luba  and  the  other  West 
Indies,  Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for' the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Investment 
Securities. 


Franklin  National  Bank 

Broad   rnd  Chestnut  Stroots 

Philadelphia,    May    1,    1010. 

R.E3SODB)CEa 

Loan*    and    dlwounti $35,784,698  83 

Liability    under   lettera  '.r  credit         689.Oft2.03 

Due    from    bunki  6,080,813  08 

('■null    and    reterve 6,848,390.69 

Exchangei    tor   Clearing    Houm.,     8,261,368.72 

$62,603,838.25 

I.I  Villi, ITM'/S 

Capital    $1,000,000.00 

i  Hlrrplun    iiml    nH     profit! 8,680, : 

'  In  ill  ill. hi         235,01 i 

l,i'tli-i-i    of    oredll 680,062  0.1 

ii.  |..iilln     47,040,301  60 

.1     \v\i     ha  ROT,  Oaibli  I 
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Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF     LONDON 

The  Oldest  Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

Chief  Office  in  II  S.,  No.  54  Pine  St.,  I\l.  Y. 


Foundad  a  U.  niu. 

BT8 

Real    Eatatt    ill    Wu    Yurk    (iiv    

United  Statea  Uovornmenl   Bonds 

id  and  other  Bonds;  Cuaran- 
teed,  Preferred  and  other  Railroad 
stmks  ami  other  Securities 

Caafa    In    Hanks    

Caah    in    agents'   bands  and  In  course 

nt  collection 

Other  admitted  Items   


The  207th  Year  ol  the  Company's  Active  Business  Existence 

Abstract   of  Statement    ot   Condition    ot 
United  States  Branch  December  31.  1915 


$210,000 
208.000 


3,435.18! 

465.718 

486.770 

00.948 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums $2,803,977 

for    I  0    lea    Ln    PfOOSai    Of    Ad- 
justment     240,509 

Reserve  tor  Taxes  and  other  Liabilities  73,588 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities 1,748,526 


$4,866,098  $4,866,898 

Trustees  ot  the  Funds  ol  the  Company  In  the  United  States 
Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


No  Time  Like  the  Present 


T 


O  make  permanent  provision  for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  monthly  income  for  life. 


In  order  to  acquire  the  protection  which  life  insur- 
ance affords,  it  must  be  taken  when  you  can  secure 
it.  When  you  become  uninsurable  you  will  feel 
the  need  of  it — but  it  will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 


GIRARD  TRIST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 

1850                             THE                             1916 

UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,   M.D.,  President 

Finance   Committee 

CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNS2ND 

Pies.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Good    men,    whether   experienced    In    life    In- 
surance   or     not,     may     make     direct     contracts 
with   tills   Company   for  a   limited   territory    if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first    year's  commission,    a   renewal   in- 
terest Insuring  an  income  for  the  future.     Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.   L'TT 
Broadway,   New   York  City. 

E.  B.  MORRIS.  President 
VV.  N.  ELY,  Vice-President 

A.  A.  JACKSON,  Vice-President 
E.  S.  PAGE.  Vice-President 

G.   H.   STUART  3RD,  Treasurer 
S.   W,    MORRIS,   Secretary 





KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  ol  New  York,  Borough  ol  Brooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $3,050,000 

OFFICERS 
JULIAN    IV,    FAIROHILD,    President                                   THOMAS  HI. AKK,    Secretary 
JULIAN    P.    FAIRCHILD,       \                                                  HOWARD    D.    JOOST.    Aast.    Sec'y 
WILLIAM    HARKNESS.           !    viw  P™irti.iit«                  ■'     NORMAN  CARPENTER.  Trust   Officer 
I).    W.    McWILLIAMS              f    4 'ce  presidents                  GEORGE   V.    BROWER,   Counsel 
\VM.   J.    TO1A80N,    J  It.            J 

TRUSTEES 
WALTER    B.    BEDELL                         WILLIAM    HUSKNESS                    DICK          RAMSAY 
EDWARD    1       BLUM                                 JOSEPH    HCBER                                   "     "     SC1IARMANH 
GEO.    V.    BROWEH                                  wiiituvv    w     ui.'N'yon                JOHN     r.    SCH.YIAIiEKB 
FREDERICK    1.    CRANFORD               ,,    ',.      .,    ...   ,  ,    \  .,                          OSWALDS      UHH 
ROBERTA.    DRYSDALE                      ,  ,-k  ..V    ',            >                                 JOHN     "     UNDERWOOD 
JULIAN    D     FAIRCHILD                              ,ln     s      MEYER                           u      M     iVN     v\m\ 
JI'l.lvN    P.    FAIRCHILD                      CHARLES     \.    O'DONOHUE             JOHN    1     WILLIAMS 
JOSEPH  1'.                                              CHARLES    B,    PERKINS                  inn     LLBN    \     \\i;v\ 

ACCOUNTS  INVITKO.  INIIHISI   ALLOWED  ON  1)1 1'OSI  IS 

THE  YEAR'S  CROPS 


1916 
Wheal, 

bushels  864,000,000 
Corn  ..  ..2,777,000,000 

Oats 1,274,000,000 

Hat  lev  ..  L95,000,000 
Potatoes  .  :50-l,000,ooo 
Tobacco, 

pounds  1,197,000,000 
Cotton, 

bales  ..      11,800,000 


1915 

1,012,000,0(10 

8,066,000,000 

1,540,000,000 

237,000,000 

850,000 .000 

1,061,000,000 

11,101,820 


some  relief  in  our  stock  market,  where 
there  was  a  belief  that  it  would  cheek 
the  continuous  sale  of  such  securities 
by  Great  Britain,  which  has  tended  to 
depress  prices.  France  has  obtained  a 
new  commercial  credit  of  $25,000,000 
by  an  arrangement  between  banks  of 
Paris  and  those  of  New  York.  Our 
loans  to  foreign  nations  since  the  be- 
ginning: of  the  war  amount  now  to 
$1,600,000,000.  This  total  includes  the 
following:  Great  Britain  and  France, 
$1,020,000,000;  Canadian  Government, 
provinces  and  cities,  $235,000,000;  Rus- 
sia, $117,000,000;  Italy,  $41,000,000; 
South  America,  $105,000,000. 
THE  CROPS 

Crop  estimates  have  been  reduced  by 
one  official  report  after  another.  In  this 
way  the  yield  of  wheat  has  been  cut 
down  from  759,000,000  bushels  to  715,- 
000,000,  and  then  to  654,000,000.  Rust 
has  quite  seriously  affected  spring 
wheat  both  in  this  country  and  in  Can- 
ada. Since  the  estimate  of  654,000,000 
was  made  known,  the  reports  of  ex- 
perts have  indicated  that  the  crop  will 
not  exceed  600,000,000  bushels,  against 
last  year's  1,012,000,000.  As  we  need 
620,000,000  for  ourselves,  and  have 
carried  over  160,000,000,  probably  the 
quantity  that  can  be  exported  will  not 
be  more  than  90,000,000.  But  Europe 
bought  from  us  250,000,000  last  year, 
and  338,000,000  the  year  before.  There 
is  a  shortage  there  this  year,  and  the 
grain  is  of  poor  quality.  The  price  at 
Chicago  has  risen  to  $1.52  per  bushel 
from  $1.03  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
There  was  a  sharp  fall  of  11  cents  on 
August  28,  because  Rumania  had  gone 
into  the  war.  Many  thought  this  action 
might  lead  soon  to  a  release  of  Rus- 
sia's large  accumulated  surplus,  which 
she  has  not  been  able  to  export.  But 
the  price  loss  has  since  been  recovered. 

Successive  official  cotton  estimates, 
falling  from  14,266,000  bales  to  12,916,- 
000  and  then  to  11,800,000,  in  a  report 
showing  very  low  condition,  have 
caused  the  price  at  New  York  to  ad- 
vance from  13  to  16  cents  a  pound. 

RAILROAD   BTtM 

Railroad  shares   in  the  stock  ma 
have  lost  in  the  third  quarter  the  small 
grains  shown  in  the  second,  and  the  net 
change  since  the  beginning  o(  the  > 
lias  been  a  decline  ranging  front  9  to 
9   points.   Earnings  have  continued 

U     targe,   but    SUCh   an   advance   as    U 
might    warrant    has   been    prevented 

the  w  igea  dispute,  disappointing  erop 

reports    and    continuous    selling    by    the 

British  Government.   When   the 
wis  averted   s   more    hopeful    fee1 
prevailed,   but    it    was   tempered   bj 
ronvlotlon  that  the  terms  of  tempo] 
settlement  must  reduce  net  earniu 
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AT  NEW  LONDON 

(Continued  from  page  408.) 
America  than  any  living  American. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  many  Pan- 
American  Commissions  and  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

When  I  attended  the  Second 
Haggle  Conference  in  1907  and  the 
Niagara'  Falls  Conference  in  1914,  I 
noticed  that  they  divided  themselves 
into  four  main  periods: 

1.  Organization. 

2.  Introduction  of  topics  and  proposi- 
tions for  discussion. 

3.  Discussion  and  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  propositions. 

-A.  Welding  the  accepted  propositions 
with  final  form  and  adopting  them. 

The  New  London  Conference  is 
between  the  first  and  second  stages. 
The  Commission  is  already  organ- 
ized. Sehor  Cabrera  and  Secretary 
preside  alternately.  They  are 
engaged  in  studying  the  vol- 
uminous documents  forwarded  by 
the  two  state  departments.  By  the 
time  these  lines  are  read,  no  doubt 
both  sides  will  be  making  concrete 
proposals  which  will  not  only  have  to 
be  considered  carefully  by  the  other 
side  but  also  in  most  instances  re- 
ferred to  Washington  and  Mexico 
-City  for  ultimate  advice  and  ap- 
proval. In  the  main  it  may  be  said 
that  Carranza's  chief  interest  is  in 
these  three  things :  First,  The  with- 
drawal of  the  American  troops  from 
Mexican  territory;  second,  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  protocol  covering  future 
operations;  third,  an  investi- 
of  the  interests  supposed  to  be 
the  border  raids. 
United  States  wants  the  work 
1  mmission  to  be  much 
scope.      Both      Secretary 


Lane 
now 


in 


border 
gation 
behind 
The 
of      the 
broader 

Lansing  and  Secretary  Lane  have 
stressed  the  prime  necessity  of  the 
Commi  taking     measures      not 

only  to  make  American  life  and 
property  but  all  foreign  life  and 
property  hereafter  safe  in  Mexico. 
'I  hi-;  impliei  in  turn  the  question  of 
how  to  rnak<-  <  ;irranza  or  the  de 
facto  government  more  stable.  For  if 
he  eannot  he  helped  eventually  to  r<- 
ra  order  and  maintain  the  peace, 
<ko    Ttr.  in    the    shadow 

of  arrn<-d   Intervention.  As  one  of  the 
niers      said      to      me,      "The 
path    ahefU  I    out   with   barbed 

win  (clement*." 

As  far  ai  1  am  able  to  learn,  there 
-ire  only  three  thingi  outside  the  in- 
herent difficulty  of  the  problem  thai 
may   po    ibly   interfere   with   u. 

o'     (  onference.    'I  hi   •■    are ; 

rat,    the    irraal     moneyed    totem   I 

who  ion   with   eventual 

Arc  anne  Second,     the 

<  bun  b,  which   would 

hi"  all     el   <      (0  tlZfl 

d<f<;,f<fi    'i  bird,  the  presidential  slec 

■    -    the    Confi  I 

/  politic 

Bui    if   the    American   and   Mexican 

peopb    rill   ;'iv<    tb<    Commission  time 

I   nol  mi  it    proa  i  'i  i, 

•■r,    tiu  eonildenl    that 

rill  rr.or-   than  likely  accomplish  sll 

mite    for    i*4,i<  h    it    wan    <-,■  *fa  d 


ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


New  York,  January  20,   1910. 

following    statement 


The   Trustees,    In  conformity   with   the   Charter   of    the    Company,    submit    the 

of  its  affairs  on   the  31st  of   December,    1915. 

The  Company's  business  has  been  confined  to  marine  and  Inland  transportation  Insurance.  . 
Premiums  on  such  risks  from  the  1st  January,  1915,  to  the  31st  December,  1915. ..  .$0,153, K00. 13 
Premiums  on  Policies  not  marked  off  1st  January,    1915 993,905.13 

Total  Premiums .$7,147,831.50 

Premiums  marked  off  from  January   1,   1915,   to  December  31,    1915 $6,244,127.90 

Interest  on  the  investments  of  the  Company  received   during    the 

year    $328,970.78 

Interest  on   Deposits  in   Banks  and  Trust  Companies,    etc 75,237.08 

Rent   received   less   Taxes  and    Expenses 97,830.23    $502,044.09 

Losses  paid  during  the  year $2,233,703.02 

Less  Salvages $205,247.59 

Re-insurances 448,602.85    $653,850.44 

$1,579,853.18 

Re-insurance   Premiums   and   Returns  of  Premiums   1,076,516.36 

Expenses,   including  compensation  of  officers  and   clerks,    taxes,   stationery, 

advertisements,   etc 717,114.89 

A  dividend  of  interest  of  Six  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  certificates  of  profits  will  be  paid 
to  the  holders  thereof,  or  their  legal  representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February 
next. 

The  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue  of  1910  will  be  redeemed  and  paid  to  the  holders 
thereof,  or  their  legal  representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February  next,  from 
which  date  all  interest  thereon  will  cease.  T,ne  certificates  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment,  and  canceled. 

A  dividend  of  Forty  per  cent.  Is  declared  on  the  earned  premiums  of  the  Company  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1915,  which  are  entitled  to  participate  in  dividend,  for  which,  upon 
application,    certificates   will    be   issued   on   and    after  Tuesday   the   second  of  May  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary 

TRUSTEES. 


EDMUND  L.  BAYLIES. 
JOHN   H.   BEACH. 
NICHOLAS    BIDDLE, 
ERNEST   C.    BLISS, 
JAMES    BROWN, 
JOHN   CLAELIN, 
GEORGE   C.   CLARK, 
CLEVELAND  H.   DODGE, 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT. 
RICHARD  H.   EWART, 
G.    STANTON   FLOYD-JONES, 
PHILIP    A.    S.    FRANKLIN. 
HERBERT  L.  GRIGGS. 


WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS. 


ANSON  W.   HARD, 
SAMUEL   T.    HUBBARD. 
LEWIS    CASS    LEDYARD. 
WILLIAM   H.    LE'FFERTS. 
IIARLES    D.    LEVERICH. 
GEORGE   H.   MACY. 
NICHOLAS   F.    PALMER, 
HENRY   PARISH. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS, 
ADOLF    PAV1ENSTEDT. 
CIIARLEiS   A.   PEABODY, 
JAMES  H.   POST. 
CHARLES   M.    PRATT. 

A.    A.    RAVEN, 


DALLAS  B.  PRATT. 
ANTON  A.    RAVEN. 
JOHN    J.    RIKER, 
DOUOLAS    ROBINSON. 
WILLIAM  JAY  SOHIEFFELIN. 
SAMUEL,  SLOAN. 
WILLIAM  SLOANE. 
LOUIS  STERN. 
WILLIAM    A.    STREET, 
IGEORGE    E.    TURNURE. 
GEORGE  C.   VAN  TUYL.   Jr., 
RICHARD  H.   WILLIAMS. 

Chairman   of  the  Board. 


CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President. 
Vice-President.  CHARLES  E. 


FAY.  2d  Vice-President. 


ASSETS. 

United    States    and    State    of    New 

York     'Bonds $670, 

New  York  City,  New  York  Trust 
Companies    and    Bank    Stocks....      1,783, 

Stocks    ;,trl     Bonds    of     Railroads. .      2,s:"J, 

Other     Securities 386, 

Special  Deposits  In  Banks  and 
Trust    Companies 2,000 

Seal  Estate  COT.  Wall  and  William 
stn-ets  and  Exchange  Place,  con- 
taining   offices 4,299, 

Real  Estate  on  Staten  island  (held 
under  provisions  of  Chapter  481. 
Laws   "f    iss7) 

Premium    Notes 

Bills    Receivable 

ii  i  i mis  ,.r  European  Bank- 
ers  to  pay  losses  under  policies 
pnyiiM"    In    foreign   countries.... 

f'asl,    In    Bank 1,605 

Loans      1  36 


75 
660 
788 


250 


000.00 

700.00 
163.65 

185.00 

000.00 


426.04 


000.00 
314.60 

575.31 


810.85 
188  03 

IHMI.OI) 


LIABILITIES 
Estimated   Losses,    and    Losses   Un- 

settlfd  In  process  of  Adjustment 
Premiums  on  XJntermlnated  Risks 
Certificates  of   Profits   and    Interest 

Unpaid      

Return    Premiums    Unpaid 

Reserve    for   Taxes 

Re-Insurance  Premiums  on  Termi- 
nated    Risks 

Claims  not  Settled,  including  Com- 
pensation,    etc 

Certificates  Of  Profits  Ordered  Re- 
deemed. Withheld  for  Unpaid 
Premiums     

Income  Tax   Withheld  at   the  Source 

Suspense    Account 

Certificates   of    Profits   Outstanding 


$3,117,101.00 
903,703.66 

273,130.05 
108,696.58 

76,949.12 

215,595.72 
113.375.72 


22,557.8  1 

1.230.30 

5,899.75 

7,187,370.00 


110,582,763.48 

Thm  leaving  a  balance  of .. 

i   on  the  31  si   day  of  December,    1910,    amounted    to 

due  ami  accrued  on  the  ■'•1st  daj   of  December,   1916,  amounted   to 

Re  Insurance    din-    or    accrued,    In    companies    authorized    In    New    York,    on    the   31st    day 
of  1915,    a  i inted    to 

'Lr    in  unance  Departmenl   has  estimated   the  value  of  the  Real  Estate  corner 
Wall  a  el  William  Streets  and  Exchange  Place  In  excess  of  the  Book  Value 

v.    at       

And  the  property  ai  staten  island  in  excess  of  the   Boob   Value,   at 

Insurance  Department'!  valuation  ,,r  stocks.    Bonds  ami  other  Securities  exceeds 

the  Company's   valuation  by 

On  the  basis  of  these  Increased   valuations  the  balance  would  be 


$12,025,009.80 

$3,557,153.68 
40,628.08 
25,568.11 

172.389.50 


450,573.90 

03.701)  (III 

1,727.387.26 
$6,087,260.69 


DIVIDENDS 


UTAH    COPPER    COMPANY 

120  Broadway,  New  '■  isl  81,  lino. 

'  i.  \i-    DIVIDEND    NO.    33 

\    DIVIDEND    NO.   3 

Tie-    Hoard    of    Dlrectoi      •■<    the    i  tab    Copper 

■  this  d  ■     de,  I,,  i,d   i  larterly 

:.    of    on,-    dollar    ami    flfi  v    cents 

i    p,r   si,, in.    and   extra    'ii   Idend    No,    3.    <,r 

.ti  it-  ami  ii fiy  cents  ($1.50)   per    hare,   both 

pti  nile  I  lo        toi 

i    .1    ':  ...|,,,k    p.   m..  September   IB,    1916, 
ti, ,■  hooks  for  ths  transfer  of  the  stork  of  the 
Company   will   i    naln  <  pi  a 

I        K      LIPMAN,    Asst.     Secretary. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Alltfhtor  Aveoot  »nd  19th  Slrrrt 

Phlladi  Ipl  '•  n,i,,  i   6th,    i  •,  i  '■ 

The  Dire  I  a  dividend  i 

per  a  |  ,,  nlng  i   ,,i    thi 

on  both  '  amnion   i"'1  Preferred 
payable    Octobei     and,    1916,    to    itookholders    of 
record    tl    I        elo  1    of    business   on    Ssptembsi 
iSth,   1916      Checks  will  b<    msll<  .1 

WAI.i  II'    0     Ml  •   1,1  R    ON,   Tres. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

\  quarter!}  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 

1,1     been  declai ed   upon   the    l'i eferred 

;    ,,i  this  Company,  payabli   October  >st,  io'<>, 

to  stockholders  oi   record  at   thi    1  lost    oi   business 

Sept.  mi..  1   1    1  Ii,  1  ■)  1 '.     Transfer  Books  will  remain 

ili  ,1  R.   II.   tSMON, 

Secretai  v  &  Treasui  1 

THE   J.    O.    WHITE   MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 

13     '  I'lllec,      \,  u      York 

M  VN  \ili:i(S 

THE    MANILA    ELECTRIC    RAIIItOAli    AND 

LIGHTING    cokpokation 
The  Board  ol    Dlrectoi     ..1  Tin:  MANILA   1:1. i:c 
',  RIO     11  \ll  IK'  \l>     Wl»    LIGHTING     CORPORA 
TtON    h  1     di  1  Inn  ,1    n    quni  ti  rlj    dividend   of   ONE 
I)  0NB  11  \i,  1    ■  - 1  r it  CENT    1 1 ' '.' ;  1  on  the  Capl 

tnl    Btoel     ..1     ii.,     1  'oi  1 1  ion.    pa  cubic    Mondo 
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UNEMPLOYED  ADVANTAGES  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 


As  the  great  majority  of  adult 
men  and  women  cither  meet  an 
untimely  death  or  survive  to  an 
unprovided  old  age,  it  is  plain  that 
the    use    of    any    scheme    which  serves 

ameliorate  the  rigors  of  Loth  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  the  duty  they  owe 
society.  Life  insurance  is  the  only  sys- 
tem which  in  any  measure  renders  this 
service. 

It  is  here  described  as  one  of  amelio- 
ration rather  than  of  restoration,  be- 
cause there  are  few  instances  in  which 
the  losers  can  be  fully  indemnified.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  pecuniary 
losses  due  to  the  death  of  a  productive 
human  being.  Generally,  the  value  of 
a  man's  life  to  his  dependents  and  so- 
ciety at  large  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  that  he  is  financially  able  to 
pay  premiums  on.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  can  undertake  and  carry  this , 
enterprise  to  completion  is  very  small. 
The  misfortune  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  loss  is  constantly  impend  • 
ing  and  eventually  inevitable.  Death 
cannot  be  evaded. 

A  man  may  insure  his  burnable  prop- 
erty against  fire;  himself  against  sick- 
ness and  accidents;  his  movable  valu- 
ables against  burglary  and  theft;  his 
assets  against  claims  for  damages  in- 
flicted on  others ;  and'  never  have  occa- 
sion to  call  on  any  of  these  insurers  for 
a  cent.  He  may  never  have  a  fire,  never 
meet  with  personal  injury,  never  be 
sick,  nor  have  his  house  robbed,  nor  be- 
come liable  in  damages  to  others.  But 
he  will  surely  die.  And  if  he  does  not 
die  in  his  productive  period,  he  will 
most  probably  face  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  old  age. 

Observation  teaches  us  that  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  fraction  of  the 
whole  adult  population,  either  thru 
abundant  or  good  fortune,  or  the  exer- 
cize of  uncommon  wisdom,  succeed  in 
maintaining  themselves  to  the  end 
above  the  need  of  the  defense  afforded 
by  life  insurance.  They  are  so  few  as  to 
become  wholly  negligible  in  the  general 
account.  There  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons at  this  moment  above  the  neces- 
sity of  this  provision  who  are  war- 
ranted in  reason  in  believing  that  they 
and  their  dependents  are  permanently 
secure  against  eventual  adversity;  and 
yet  experience  shows  that  many  of 
them,  perhaps  as  many  as  eight-tenths, 
will  be  in  a  defenseless  position  in  a 
score  or  so  of  years.  It  follows,  then, 
that  those  whose  means  thruout  their 
lives  will  be  circumscribed  and  who 
know  it  need  life  insurance  because,  es- 
timating in  the  terms  of  death,  they 
and  theirs  are  poor;  while  a  very  large 

proporl  ion  of  those  who  are  now  ahun 
dantly  supplied  with  means  will  become 
quite  as  poor  before  they  die  or  reach 
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old  age.  We  may  justly  conclude  after 
considering  all  these  facts  that  those 
of  limited  means — and  they  comprize 
perhaps  ninety  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population — are  in  sore  need  of  life  in- 
surance, and  that  the  other  ten  per 
cent  will  need  it  just  as  badly  before 
they  close  their  accounts. 

Now,  there  is  one  feature  peculiar  to 
and  inseparable  from  life  insurance: 
it  must  be  secured  on  its  own  terms  at 
the  time  when  it  is  least  needed  if  its 
maximum  benefits  are  to  be  finally 
reaped. 

There  is  no  price  at  which  it  can  be 
bought  by  the  physically  impaired.  Men 
who  have  neglected  it  in  their  vigor, 
strive  for  it  persistently  when  their 
fleshly  equipment  shows  signs  of  de- 
terioration. Youth  is  the  period  of 
health,  strength  and  confidence;  the 
vista  of  the  years  stretch  far.  Youth 
feels  no  need  for  insurance.  The  price  is 
low — the  lowest — and  it  is  an  unchang- 
ing price,  no  matter  how  long  life  may 
last.  I  said  it  was  unchanging,  which  is 
rot  strictly  accurate,  for  the  cost  will 
decrease  each  year  until  it  finally 
ceases.  So  much  of  it  as  we  do  not  ac- 
cept, advances  in  cost  each  year  until 
we  find  ourselves  at  35  paying  44  per 
cent  more  than  it  would  have  cost  at  21 ; 
about  150  per  cent  more  at  50;  and 
about  300  per  cent  more  at  60.  Stated 
in  terms  of  insurance,  this  means  that 
a  man  aged  21  can  buy  $1440  at  the 
price  $1000  costs  a  man  of  35;  he  can 
get  $2550  at  what  $1000  costs  a  man 
of  50;  and  $4000  at  what  a  man  of  60 
must  pay  for  $1000. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  youth,  cap- 
able physically,  virtually  unencum- 
bered, resourceful  and  with  all  the  pro- 
ductive powers  in  progressive  develop- 
ment, is  the  favored  buyer;  and  it  is 
presumably  due  to  youth's  conscious  po- 
tentialities that  it  slights  the  opportuni- 
ties offered.  As  a  man's  years  increase, 


This  department  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  undertake  to  furnish 
on  the  nil  nest  of  readers  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however, 
pass  upon  the  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies 
that  conform  to  the  requisite  legal 
standards  set  up  for  all,  except  in 
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these  advantages  imperceptibly,  but 
surely,  lessen. 

In  one  respect  society  is  guilty  of  an 
error  of  omission  in  its  failure  to  utilize 
life  insurance  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  children;  and  in  saying  this  I 
do  not  mean  the  funeral  benefits  pro- 
vided by  industrial  life  insurance  which, 
altho  very  valuable  as  such,  should  be 
but  the  primary  grade  of  work  in  train- 
ing children  into  an  appreciation  of 
the  larger  instrumentality  in  the  battle 
for  existence.  A  hasty  mental  calcula- 
tion made  in  round  numbers  prompts 
me  to  say  that  the  total  amount  of  life 
insurance  outstanding  today  on  the 
American  people  shows  at  about  $33,- 
000,000,000.  Of  this,  about  $22,000,000,- 

000  is  carried  in  old  line  legal  reserve 
companies,  and  about  $11,000,000,000 
is  in  fraternal  societies,  assessment 
companies  and  associations.  Of  the 
amount  in  old  line  companies  some- 
thing like  $5,000,000,000  is  industrial. 
So  that  we  have  in  force  about  $28,000,- 
000,000  of  what  we  may  be  permitted 
to  call  regular  life  insurance.  Assuming 
the  continental  population  at  a  round 
100,000,000,  the  value  of  the  life  in- 
surance in  force  is  about  $280  per 
capita.  These  figures  are  approximately 
correct. 

Using  this  average,  we  find  that  a 
family  of  three  children  and  their 
widowed  mother  would  receive  on  the 
death  of  the  husband  and  father  $1120 
from  the  life  insurance  fund.  While  this 
is  totally  insufficient  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  beneficiaries,  it  is  a 
substantial  temporary  relief.  But  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  families  which 
receive  nothing,  as  we  must  know. 

We  are  reputed  to  be,  in  the  matter 
of  protective  provision  against  the 
effect  of  death,  the  most  heavily  insured 
people  in  the  world.  Without  stopping 
to  confirm  this  by  statistical  authority. 

1  am  inclined  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  on 
the  strength  of  the  extraordinary  efforts 
made  by  our  life  companies  to   secure 
new  business.  In  no  other  country  are 
the    agency    forces    so    highly    and    so 
efficiently  organised,  nor  are  the  people 
of   any   other   country    SO    closely    can- 
vassed and  so  persistently   preached  to. 
As  we  see  in  the  gigantic  figures  rep 
senting  the  amount   o(  outstanding  In- 
surance    a    sum    equal    n>    about    one 
fifth    o(    the    national    wealth      the    h 
vest    has    been    plenteous.    All    this    ! 
been  achieved  within  the  lifetime  o(  The 
Independent,  OI   virtually    so.   the   total 

insurance  in  force  in  is  is  not  exceed 
aboul  $10,000,000. 
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better  considered.  I  do  not  assert  that 
many  of  us  are  capable  of  bearing  the 
expense  incident  to  the  maintenance  of 
full  insurance  on  our  lives;  in  fact, 
perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent  are 
so  qualified.  None,  however — omitting 
the  extreme  wealthy  and  a  compara- 
tively few  people  whose  income  is  mid- 
dle class — are  carrying  as  much  as  one 
half  the  amount  they  can  comfortably 
pay  for.  Instead  of  an  average  of  $280 
per  person,  I  believe  it  should  be  an 
average  of  $1000,  or  about  $4000  per 
family. 

It  may  be  inquired  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  full  insurance  in  connection 
with  life  insurance.  I  am  using  it  in 
this  sense:  A  man  is  at  present  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  income  of  $2000  a  year; 
his  personal  expenses  are,  say,  $200 ; 
he  uses  the  remainder  on  his  home  and 
family,  including  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries, things  of  use  and  things  useless. 
That  family  is  living  on  what  we  will 
call  an  $1800  plane.  If  its  head  dies 
leaving  an  amount  of  insurance  less 
than  a  sum  which,  invested  at  5  per 
cent  interest,  will  produce  $1800  a 
year,  he  is  under-insured.  That  sum 
would  be  $36,000.  But  it  is  obviously 
impossible  on  an  income  of  $2000  a 
year  to  carry  that  amount,  which,  on 
the  Ordinary  Life  plan,  would  cost  at 
age  35  about  $900.  That  is  one  ex- 
treme of  the  matter;  the  other  lies  in 
the  actual  fact  that  the  man  is  prob- 
ably carrying  very  much  less  than  he 
can  comfortably  pay  for.  My  personal 
experience  as  a  solicitor  tempts  me  to 
assert  that  very  few  men  receiving  a 
salary  of  $2000  a  year  maintain  as 
much  as  $5000  insurance  on  their  lives; 
my  general  experience  as  a  man  of 
family  warrants  me  in  holding  that  he 
not  only  can,  but  should,  devote  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  his  income  to  that 
purpose.  At  age  35  an  Ordinary  Life 
policy  of  $8000  can  be  bought  for 
$200  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  divi- 
dends. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  great  majority  of 
the  insurable  population  do  not  carry 
as  much  life  insurance  as  they  can, 
the  fault  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  gen- 
eration preceding  them  to  educate 
them  into  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
aid  it  would  he  to  them  in  the  battle  of 
life.  In  a  way,  this  is  a  sociological 
question.  The  more  life  insurance 
money  that  can  be  distributed  among 
the  people,  the  closer  we  approach  the 
ition  of  the  problem  involving  the 
equalization   of  wealth.  We  have  it  in 

power  to  improve  in  this  respect  on 
the   work   of   our   predece     ors   by   en- 
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A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  new  and 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver  of   future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly  income   to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  map  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the 
salvation  of  many  a  man.  It  in- 
creases his  self-respect  and  makes  him 
a  more  useful  member  of  society.  If 
a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply 
in  accumulating  a  sufficient  sum  to 
support  him  in  his  old  age.  This  can 
best  be  effected  by  purchasing  an  An- 
nuity or  an  Old  Age  Income  Policy 
as  issued  by  the  Home  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York.  The 
Annuity  will  yield  a  much  larger  in- 
come than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  absolutely  secured  investment. 
The  Old  Age  Income  commences  at 
age  6o,  but  in  case  of  prior  death  the 
monthly  income  immediately  accrues 
to  tin-  beneficiary.  For  a  sample  pol- 
icy write  to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  President 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 

under  our  direct 
general   agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for  : 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance     Company 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized  1850 
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Scottish       I 
I  Union  &  National) 

(  Insurance  Company  | 

Of  Edinburgh 

"  Established    1824  | 

5 

.       Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President       - 
•  Headquarters  tor  North  America.  Hartford.  Connecticut  i 

\  JAMES   H.   BREWSTER.   Manager  2. 


STATEMENT 

United    States   Branch,  December  31,    1915 

Total  Assets     .      .  $6,760,670.45 
Total  Liabilities       .  2,876,507.35 
Reinsurance  Reserve  2,588,175.72 
Surplus  over  all  Lia- 
bilities  .      .      .  3,884,163.10 


|J.  G.  HILLIARD,  Resident  Agent  1 

1  55  John  Street  New  York  City  = 
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FOUR  SCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN 
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Easy 
toFUl 


The  ladles 
pen —  car- 
ried in 
purse  or 
hand  -bag 
— it  cannot 
leak. 


Pills  itself 
in  two  sec- 
o  n  d  s  by 
mere  1  y 
pressing  a 
b  u  t  t  o  n 
•which  in  it- 
self is  Safe- 
ty-Sealed . 


>  Probably  more  Parker  Safety -Sealed 
Self-Fillers  are  used  in  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world  than  all  other 
makes  of  fountain  pens  combined. 

PAMiER  i&ES  Self-Filler 

The  reason  is  that  being  away  from  the  base  of  supplies  users 
must  have  a  pen  that  does  not  get  out  of  order.  In  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  self-filling  mech- 
anism the  fountain  is  not 
put  out  of  commission,  but 
automatically  changes  from  a 
self-filler  to  a  non-self-filler. 
No  soiling  of  clothing  or 
person.  There  are  no  holes 
in  the  wall  through  which 
ink  can  escape. 


nearest  Parker 
iter  —  all    sizes 


l' »=« 


Can  be  carried  flat,  upside 
down,  any  position — can't 
leak — it  is  Safety-Sealed. 
Talk  to  your  dealer. 

PARKER  PEN  CO. 

239  Mill  St.        Janesville,  Wis. 


Investor's  Service 

<J  The  Independent  offers  a  Service  for  Investors  in 
which  personal  attention  is  given  to  the  desires  of  its 
subscribers  for  information  in  regard  to  investments  of 
all  kinds. 

1&  We  cannot,  of  course,  decide  for  our  readers  where 
they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any 
individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly 
and  this  Department  will  give  them  by  letter  or  thru 
the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial  informa- 
tion as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for 
themselves. 

<I  Readers  who  request  advice  on  investments  will  receive 
better  service  when  they  specify  the  class  of  securities 
now  held,  approximate  amounts  of  each,  stating  if  the 
investment  is  for  an  estate,  business  or  professional  man, 
woman  or  minor. 

C|  All  information  given  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Read  the  "Market  Place  Talks"  by  the  Investment 
Editor  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Independent  each  month. 


To  the  Investment  Editor  of  The  Independent 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,   New  York 
Pleate  send  me  information  regarding  the  following  : 


(Name  and  Addrett  in  Margin  below) 
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News    of 
Efficiency 


MOVIES  AND  THE  HOME 

Even  politicians  have  begun  to  realize 
the  potency  of  the  "movies"  in  the  , 
realm  of  ideas.  In  fact,  few  people  with  ' 
a  case  to  state  can  ignore  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  cinematograph. 
Journalists,  as  well  as  bricklayers 
— to  mention  but  two  of  many 
callings — are  being  taught  to  do  bet- 
ter work  with  the  aid  of  the  cinema, 
but  until  recently  such  assistance  has 
been  more  or  less  specialized  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  varying  occu- 
pations. Mr.  Frank  Gilbreth,  of  Provi- 
dence, has  provided  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  vocational 
use  of  the  movies,  along  the  line  of 
motion-study,  and  a  good  many  tech- 
nical processes  stand  indebted  for  re- 
cent improvement  to  work  of  the  kind 
that  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  been  doing.  Very 
soon  will  come  the  chance,  however,  of 
the  housewife,  who  may  not  consider 
hers  a  technical  vocation,  but  who  has 
shown  a  desire  to  be  more  efficient 
which  the  movies  may  do  much  to  meet. 
Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  of  the  Apple- 
croft  Experiment  Station,  Greenlawn, 
Long  Island,  an  authority  on  domestic 
efficiency,  and  one  who  has  some  re- 
markable practical  results  to  her  credit, 
has  produced  a  household  "movie"  that 
represents  some  years  of  patient  study 
of  the  every  day  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican home.  It  is  planned  to  rent  the  film 
at  low  cost  to  women's  clubs,  colleges, 
domestic  science  schools  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, and  the  progress  of  the 
innovation  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest. 

UNIVERSITY  EFFICIENCY 

Registration  for  the  winter  session 
of  Columbia  University  begins  Septem- 
ber 27th,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  good 
response  to  the  remarkable  provision 
that  has  been  made,  thru  the  School 
of  Business,  for  linking  up  scholastic 
achievement  with  the  practical  require- 
ments of  modern  business.  There  aiv 
taught,  as  a  kind  of  superstructure  on 
the  foundation  of  general  economics, 
business  organization  and  administra- 
tion, practical  advertising  (.wherein 
psychology  now  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part),  accounting,  corpora- 
tion law  and  finance,  marketing,  agri- 
cultural economics,  railway  transporta- 
tion, banking,  Insurance,  anil  even 
salesmanship,  among  a  good  many 
other  things  having  immediate  rela- 
tion to   modern   life.   The   training   is 

designed  to  lead  to  the  degrees  Oi  both 
Bachelor  and  Master  ot'  Science,  and 
as   it    proceeds   OVer  a   course   of   either 

four  or  ftvs  pears'  duration,  advantage 

will    bi    taken    o(    the    location    o(    the 

school    to    bring   students    Into 
contact   with  actual  business  pi 

in  the  huge  enterprises  ot'  the  cit\  ot 
Now    York. 
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4£IJ  V    Alii  V  VJJVlJMVMi      plot  I     I  fun  is  Mr.  Lazarus,  (lie  i ■ 

r  ^                ,   '  cdv     in    which     Henry     Dixey     returns     to 

Founded  1848  ,,  '         ,                   /  lji      i     .  i-    t 

. Broadway.    (Shubert.) 

HARPER'S        WEEKLY  Pierrot  the  Prodigal.  Pantomime  clever 

Founded  1857  lv  musicked  and  charmingly  staged,   acted 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  May  22,  1916  with    a    surprizing    degree    of    sincerity    and 

— -               t                     .    N  effectiveness.   (Booth.) 

THE      CHAUTAUyUAJN  ,phc  gcenery)   designed  by  Urban,   is  the 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  June  1,  1914  bps(.    thiug    anout    Flora     Bella— a    musical 

The  Independent  is  owned  and  published  by  the  cpmedy  with  passable  music  and   not  more 

Independent   Corporation,  at   119   West  Fortieth  than    three    funny    lines.    Lma    Abarbanell 

Street    New  York,  William  B.   Howland,  presi-  dances  well.    (Casino.) 

dent;  Frederic  E.  Dickinson   tr,easu^  Hamilton  A  Pair  0f  Queens.   It   is  rarely  that  one 

Hot   editor :  Harold  J.  Howland,  associate  editor ;  t                   c          c                 i 

Edwin   E°   Slosson,   literary   editor;   Karl   V.    S.  sees    nowadays    a    farce    so    free    from    vul- 

Howland,  publisher.  The  price  of  The  Independent  garity     and     so     well     played     all     around, 

is    Ten    Cents    a    copy;    Four    Dollars    for    one  Maude    Eburne    as    the    maid    is    a    whole 

year.   Postage  to  foreign  countries  in  the  Postal  snow  in    herself.    (Longacre.) 
Union,  $1.76  extra;  to  Canada,  $1  extra.  Writers 

who    wish    their    articles    returned   should   send  The    Home    of    the    Melodrama      opens 

stamped    and    addrest    envelopes.    No    responsi-  with  one  of  the  worst,  The  Hour  of  Tciup- 

bility  is  assumed  for  the  loss  or  non-return  of  tation,    introduced    in    a    soliloquy     by     the 

manuscripts.    Entered    at    the    New    York    Post  fl     .j         -j         lp(]  b      ^     heroine's*  last  gasp 

Office  as  Second  Class  matter.  Entered  as  Second  ,,                fDilv's  ) 

Class    matter    at    the    Post    Office    Department,  ot  ttie  1.010  s   irajei.    (Uaiys.j 

Ottawa,     Canada.     Copyright,     1916,     by    The  There's   no   use   talking,    Anna   Pavlowa 

Independent.  Address  all  communications  U  The  hag       t  t))  learQ  to  sfcate-  Tlns          r  ag  ]asf 

Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  ^  .^  baUet  .g  the  f.hipf  nttraeti(m  of  The 

^,„»^„  «-   ,„«.  Bia  Show,   and   even   Pavlowa  looks   awk- 

CONTENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER  25,  1916  w.ml  by  comparison.    (Hippodrome.) 

Volume  87,  Number  3538 George  Arliss  is  a  consummate  character 

,         /r>-  actor.  In  Paganini  he  presents  a  masterful 

While  the  Gargoyle   Watches    (Bic-  portrayal   of    the    eccentricities    of   genius. 

ture)     438  Unfortunately  the  play  is  flimsy  makeshift. 

Arliss  deserves  a  better  fate.    (Criterion.) 

EDITORIALS  The  Man    who   Came   Back    An   adapta. 

Toward   Government  Ownership.  Add  tion    by    Jules    Bckert   Goodman    of   John 

As  Maine  Goes 440  Flemings  Wilson's  story  depicting  the  re- 

t„u  Tnr,P«cii  440  turn  an(1  regeneration  of  a  modern  Broad- 
lake  jonescu way    Pl.odif,al    Son     Theatric,    disagreeable 

The   Irish   Muddle    441  and  strong.   (Playhouse.) 

The  Superstition  of  Fresh  Air.  .   441  Take    V,„,(I(((1     }):maiias,    hurricane,    "de- 

New   Era  of   Industrial   Organi-  serving   Democrats,"    machetes,    petroleum, 

zation                       441  sun-worship      (under     ground ).     American 

"'  flag    (pocketed),    tom-tom.    mother-in-law — 

The  Story  of  the  Week  ]nix.  throw  in  chunks  of  local  color.  Result 

The  New  London  Conference...   443  Thc  Flame,  political  melodrama.    (Eyrie.) 

New  York's  Traction  Strike....   443  .  Several    of  last   season's   successes   con- 

_.       „T    .         „,      ..                                     AAA  tinue.  In  ^i/hil   (Empire)   Julia  and  Donald 

The  Maine  Election ...   AAA  ^^  ^^  ^  ^   /^   ^^^  ^  ^ 

Two  Southern  Primary  Elections  444  merous  new  jokes;  The  Boomerang  (Belas- 
Belligerents  and  Neutrals 445  co)  has  come  back  with  increased  popular- 
Russian  Advance  Checked 445  &  i  Wtrfchstein  is  still  playing  The  Great 

.„.           ,        .         AAr  hover  m  .  and  II.)  ;  and  lairninl  Warmer 

The  Great  War    (Chronology)..   445  (Harris),  like  any  other  weather  forecast, 

The   Dobrudja   Invasion 445     may   be   a    laughing   matter   for   some   ti 

The   War   in   Macedonia 446     to  come. 

Grecian   Difficulties    447 

The  Somme  Offensive 447  IN    THE     PUBLIC    UNTEREST 

^  Ao  iCf  Jf  T  "f  ^^ 448  An    Citation    to    members    of    the 

By  Paul  M.lyukov  New   York    ph.€    I)opartment   to    co6p_ 

Which  Side  and   Why? 450  erate  personally  in  its  improvement  has 

The    Independent-Harper's   Weekly  not  only  shown  the  live  interest  which 

News-Pictorial     45.3  the   men    take   in    their   work,   but   has 

The  Wakeful  Husband   (Verse)...    456  als"    produced    a    number    of    valuable 

Christopher  Morley  suggestions     making     for    greater    effi- 

m  ,,  •       .,,   ,  •  „        Arc  cieney  in  both  the  prevention  and  ex- 

;imo  on  the  laming  Machine.  .  .    400  .         ■.  ,  .           ■  \a           »              <i_      -i 

tinguishing   of    fires.    Among   the    ideas 

My  Home   458  brought    forward    was    that    of    motion 

fork  Street-Car  Striker  picture*— prompted   by  the   frequently 

The  New  Books  demonstrated   ignorance   of   thousands 

China  To-day    A(>\  "r  people  on   this  point     showing  how 

Auburn  and  Sing  Sing 462  u>  tlir"  '"  ■"'  »l»rm.  [n  the  same  con- 
International   Law        44  '"'"  a  l,la"  was  outlined  by  another 

Pa                              md  Marketa  468  fireman  for  having  the  cards  giving  tha 

location    and    method    of    using    alarm 

Mr.  Purinton'    Efficiency  Question     _  box,.s  prlnted  in  various  languages.  A 

''oz     ^  medical    kit    for    drivers    arid    the    pro 

Conditions  after  the  Great  vision  of  special  Instruction  as  to  the 

War  466  treatment  of  horses  Injured  in  service 

fj    li     I'  was  anot.h'  I      Ugge   ted   direction  of  im- 
provement ;  ;i    fourth   was  B   m;ip  system 

.     ,,                         ._.  at  engine  houses  by  which  the  quicke  I 

''                              '", I™  rout,-  to  anj  poinl  In  the  district  could 

A;            to  Correspondents  ....  470  ba  readily  ascertained.  Two  of  the  men 

Th4            of  Potato  Hill  472  tendered  devices  for  theatei    leats  that 

By  Ed  He  would    facilitate  sxil    In   case  of   fire, 


while  C.  J.  Damarest  is  specially  men- 
tioned for  improvements  in  a  pumping 
station  at  Blackwell's  Island  which 
effect  an  increase  from  500  gallons  of 
water  to  1)000  a  minute.  The  Adminis- 
tration Medal,  given  yearly,  was  won 
by  Battalion  Chief  G.  J.  Kuss,  whose 
idea  is  to  have  all  the  firemen  in  the 
city  attend  the  lectures  previously 
given  only  to  officers  at  the  Fire  Col- 
lege. 

REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

Senator  Lodge — Villa  is  still  alive. 

Gektrude  Atiiekton — I  hate  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Rokekt  Bacon — I  am  an  avowed  un- 
neutral. 

Charles  E.  Hughes  —  I  have  no 
panacea. 

General  Joffre — The  debate  is  coming 
for  the  enemy. 

Princess  Trouretzkoy — Jealousy  is  an 
insult  to  a  woman. 

Prince  Leopold — The  Rumanians  will 
get  their  whacks. 

E.  W.  Helms — If  you've  nothing  to  say 
talk  about  yourself. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — I  don't  see  how 
we  can  lose  now. 

David  Lloyd-George — Germany  has 
missed  her  chance. 

Dr.  Anna  H.  Shaw — America  is  not  a 
soup  kitchen. 

Cardinal  Mercier — The  hour  of  our 
deliverance  approaches. 

Senator  Penrose — I'm  a  plain  humble 
worker  in  the  vineyard. 

Senator  Asiiurst — The  Senator  has 
sweetbreads  for  brains. 

Emperor  William — Germany  knows  she 
is  fighting  for  her  existence. 

Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow — Nobody 
likes  to  pay  for  a  dead  horse. 

Woodrow  Wilson — Nothing  permanent 
is  ever  accomplished  by  force. 

.  Secretary     Daniels — The    only    thing 
that  counts   in   this  world  is   results. 

Cariue  Chapman  Catt — I'd  rather  be 
under  the  rule  of  a  king  than  a  boss. 

M.  HANOTAUX  It  is  not  merely  a  new 
army  which  has  arisen.  It  is  really  the  new 

world. 

Samuel  Gompebs-  The  eight-hour  prin- 
ciple has  been  universally  accepted  by 
society. 

Annette  Kki.i.kumann-  If  you  follow 
my  directions  you  will  be  able  to  float  in 
one  lesson. 

HERBERT     CaVANESS      Kansas     was     not 

horn   to  languish   in   the  n otony  <d'  llaceid 

mediocrity. 

Mexican       Commissioner       CABREA- 
Watchful   waiting  lias  probably  saved   the 

life   of   my    nation. 

I'.ll.l.v  SUNDAY  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
COUnI  the  mercies  of  God  as  it  is  ihe  office 
seekers  after  election. 

Admiral  Dewey    The  attacks  that  have 

been  made  on  our  navy  are  as  false  as 
many  of  them  Are  shameless. 

Senator   Stone     i    have   never   known 

such  a  motley  group  of  discredited  hosses 
and  nondescripts  as  are  gathered  ahoul 
I  lughes. 

^ice-President    Marshall     For    three 

years  it  has  heen  m.v  I'orl  line  or  misfortune 
to    hear    the    speeches    made    in    (he    United 

Stales  Senate. 
Theodore   Dbieseh     if  my    name   were 

I  Irieserhefsky     and     I     came     from     Warsaw 

I'd    have    no    trouble.    Bui    I    came    from 

I ndiana.   so  good    nighl . 

President  Hadlev  The  slow  Influence 
ol  example  rather  than  the  quirk  compul 

Hlo,.    of   law    is    the    means    |p\     which    the    ie;il 

regeneration  of  society  Is  nch  loved 
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TOWARDS  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 


THE  great  railroad  strike — that  was  saved 
from  coming  off  only  by  the  hurried  yielding  of 
Congress  and  the  President — and  the  renewed 
conflict  on  the  traction  lines  of  New  York  City 
put  searching  questions  to  us  as  a  people. 

What  do  we  propose  to  do  about  it?  Can  we  permit 
the  employers  and  the  workers  in  the  transportation 
services,  local  and  national,  to  go  on  settling  their  dif- 
ferences by  force  and  arms  over  our  prostrate  selves? 
Since  we  obviously  cannot  permit  it,  what  other  method 
of  solution  of  their  controversies  have  we  to  offer — and 
to  compel  them  to  take? 

Strikes,  like  war,  have  two  fatal  disabilities.  They 
cause  an  intolerable  amount  of  suffering,  to  the  inno- 
cent bystanders  as  well  as  to  the  participants ;  and  there 
is  no  certainty  that  the  decisions  they  bring  about  will 
be  just.  It  is  a  tiresome  truism  that  the  use  of  force 
never  determines  who  is  right,  but  only  who  is  the 
stronger;  but  it  is  one  of  those  truisms,  like  the  multi- 
plication table,  that  must  be  reiterated  until  everybody 
accepts  them  without  question. 

Strikes,  like  war,  must  pass  .They  must  pass  because 
men  are,  at  least  potentially,  reasoning  beings,  and  war, 
both  international  and  industrial,  is  unreasonable.  But 
there  is  much  that  must  be  done  before  their  passing 
will  be  in  any  considerable  degree  accomplished. 

J  ST  at  the  moment  we  are  concerned  in  this  country 
with  a  .special  phase  of  this  problem  of  industrial  con- 
flict. It  has  to  do  with  disputes  between  employer  and 
worker  in  public  service  enterprises.  This  is  a  particu- 
larly interesting  phase  of  the  industrial  problem  be- 
in  it  the  elementa  stand  out  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness. We  shall  some  day  realize  that  all  industry  is 
a  matter  of  public  service,  to  which  the  community  has 
a  real  and  vital  relation;  hut  in  this  day  of  the  world 
don  still  widely  persists  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  "priv.  m,"  the  human  relations  within 

subject  only  to  personal  arrangemenl 

unhampered  by  community  action. 

lint  in  the  public:  service  enterprises  it  is  increasingly 

r  t.o  any  but,  the  feudal  minded  ihat  there  are  three 

thOM  who  provide,  the  capital   and 
manage  the  b  I  //ho  perform  the  labor,  and 

•  imunity  at  large.  The  community  ha    an  [ndit- 

able  part  in  this  I  I  |  the  business  is  founded 

/ranted   by   the  community   thru   a   ("ran 

e  and  comfort  of  the 


community  are  affected  with  the  most  complete  direct- 
ness by  the  conditions  under  which  the  business  is  car- 
ried on. 

IN  a  public  service  enterprise  the  third  party  in  inter- 
est, the  public,  has  the  ultimate  authority  and  the 
ultimate  responsibility.  The  community  must  not  only 
see  to  it  that  the  railroads  accord  justice  to  the 
public;  it  must  not  only  make  certain  that  the  rail- 
roads receive  justice  from  the  public.  It  must  insist 
that  the  railroad  managers  and  the  railroad  workers 
maintain  the  balance  of  justice  between  themselves. 
It  is  not  conducive  to  the  common  good  that  a  trolley 
line  should  not  render  efficient  service  to  the  people; 
nor  that  the  people  should  compel  a  trolley  line  to  oper- 
ate under  unfair  and  oppressive  conditions;  nor  that  the 
motormen  and  conductors  on  the  trolley  line  should  be 
overworked  or  underpaid ;  nor  that  the  managers  of  the 
trolley  should  be  bullied  by  a  powerful  labor  union. 

The  representatives  of  the  community  in  New  York 
City  during  the  recent  traction  strike  recognized  this 
responsibility  of  theirs,  and  attempted  to  bring  about 
justice  and  peace  between  employers  and  workers  thru 
the  medium  of  conference  and  counsel  and  compromise. 
The  representatives  of  the  nation  recognized  it  in  the 
threatened  railroad  strike  and,  under  the  influence  of 
the  organized  power  of  the  workers,  compelled  by  legis- 
lation the  employers  to  grant  their  demands. 

No  question  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  The 
New  York  traction  agreement  has  already  been  broken, 
and  each  side  throws  the  blame  upon  the  other.  The  rail- 
roads threaten  to  attack  the  constitutionality  of  the 
railroad  eight-hour  law  in  the  courts;  and  in  any  case 
the  fact  that  the  law  was  passed  as  it  was,  frankly  to 
avert  a  cessation  of  railroad  operation  thru  a  strike  and 
not  because  Congress  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  workers'  demands,  raises  the  irritating  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  that  question  was  settled  right.  At 
least  if  was  not  settled  in  I  he  right  way. 

All  these  considerations  point,  as  we  said  in  a  recent 
editorial,   toward   another   way   of   resolving   and   avoid 

disputes  between  employers  and  workers  in  public 
service  enterprises.  If  we  were  to  combine  two  of  the 

(•lenient:',  in  the  trio  info  one  we  should  simplify  the 
problem    and    accelerate    Uie    solution.    We   can    do    it    by 

making  Hie  community    the  employer,  by  establishing 
rnment  ownership  and  operation  oi  railrpads,  trac 
tion  lines  and  other  public  lervices. 
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We  Bhould  then  have  only  two  interests  at  stake    the 
public  in  rwner  of  the  enterprise  and  beneflci- 

l  of  the  service,  and  the  interest  of  the  workers,  More 
and  more,  aa  humanity  becomes  more  enlightened  and 
more  human  is  it  coming  to  be  realized  thai  the  inter 
I  of  the  workers  is  not  a  private  interest  but  an  in- 
tenael)  public  one.  The  past  generation,  and  particular* 
i>  the  past  decade,  has  Been  this  recognition  taking 
shape  in  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial  process. 
The  interest  of  the  workers  is  the  interest  of  all.  So 
with  government  ownership  of  public  services  we  should 
have  the  present  apparent  division  into  three  unrelated 
interests  replaced  by  amalgamation  into  one  universal 
interest.  The  problem  before  the  government  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  would  then  be  to  afford  public 
service  at  the  lowest  rates  compatible  with  the  most  en- 
lightened conditions  of  work  and  generously  just  stand- 
ards of  compensation  to  the  workers. 

There  is  one  other  element  that  is  making  for  gov- 
ernment ownership.  If  the  operations  of  the  railroads 
are  to  be  regulated  by  government  at  both  ends  of  the 
line,  thru  the  fixing  of  railroad  rates  by  commission 
and  the  decreeing  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  by  Con- 
gress, it  may  soon  be  difficult  to  induce  private  capital 
to  invest  in  railway  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  natural  risk  of  investment  may  be  too  largely  in- 
creased to  make  such  investments  sufficiently  attractive. 
Our  railroads  must  be  continually  extended  and  im- 
proved. If  private  capital  will  not,  public  capital  must. 
It  is  probably  true  that  government  operation,  under 
existing  conditions  of  political  development,  does  not 
mean  the  most  economically  sound  operation.  Any  of  our 
great  railroads,  for  instance,  is  better  organized  and 
managed  from  the  dual  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  than  our  postal  service.  To  say  this  is  to  cast 
no  reflection  upon  individual  postal  officials  and  em- 
ployees; it  is  to  reflect  rather  upon  Congress  and  the 
people  back  of  Congress.  But  wmosoever  the  fault,  the 
condition  flagrantly  persists. 

Nevertheless,  there  comes  a  point  where  the  economic 
loss  thru  political  management  may  be  offset  by  the 
social  gain.  Freedom  from  interruptions  in  the  service 
thru  labor  disputes  would  be  a  condition  worth  a  high 
price.  The  assurance  of  the  best  working  conditions  and 
thoroly  adequate  pay  for  all  workers  would  be  a  social 
advantage  worth  making  sacrifice  for. 

This  is  the  theoretical  logic  of  the  question.  It  is  rap- 
idly becoming  the  practical  logic  of  the  situation.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  public  services  looms  large  on 
the  horizon. 


AS  MAINE  GOES 


THE  results  of  the  state  election  in  Maine  are 
diversely  interpreted  in  the  rival  political  camps. 
To  Republicans  they  mean  the  election  in  November 
of  Mr.  Hughes;  to  Democrats  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Or  so  they  say. 

The   truth    is,    nobody    knows.    In    most    presidential 

is,  as  Maine  went,  so  went  the  nation.  But  in   1892 

the   nation   absolutely    repudiated   the   Pine   Tree   State 

B    guide    and    elected    Cleveland    after    a    suhstant  ial 

Republican  victory  in  Maine  in  September. 

But  one  deduction  is  probably  sound.  In  states  like 
Maine,  where  most  of  the  Progressives  were  originally 
Republicans,  they  are  returning  to  their  old  allegiance 


This  la  the  natural  thine  to  expert  ;  and  Maine  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  happening. 

There  are  other  states  further  west,  however,  where 
many  Progressives  came  from  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  natural  to  expect  them,  on  the  whole,  to  go  back 
whence  they  came. 

1 1  we  only  knew  how  many  of  the  4,000,000  Roosevelt 
voters  of  1912  were  erstwhile  Republicans  and  how 
many  erstwhile  Democrats,  we  would  dare  to  draw  from 
the  Maine  election  a  fairly  confident  prediction  of  the 
result  in  November.  But  we  do  not  know;  tho  we  believe 
most  of  them  were  Republicans. 

However,  after  hearing  from  the  State  o'  Maine,  we 
are  prepared  to  prophesy  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  be 
any  too  easily  reelected. 


TAKE  JONESCU 

THE  credit  for  bringing  Rumania  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  must  go  chiefly  to  Mr.  Jonescu, 
for  he  has  labored  as  long  and  earnestly  for  it  as  Veni- 
zelos  has  labored,  so  far  in  vain,  to  induce  Greece  to  take 
the  same  action. 

Both  these  ex-premiers,  tho  out  of  office,  have  exer- 
cized a  greater  influence  over  national  policy  than  those 
who  are  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  government.  In 
a  very  remarkable  address  delivered  by  Take  Jonescu  as 
leader  of  the  opposition  and  minority  party  in  the  Ru- 
manian Chamber  of  Deputies,  December  16  and  18,  1915, 
and  recently  published  in  English  by  Causton,  London, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Policy  of  National  Instinct,"  he 
tells  of  the  efforts  he  made  to  have  little  Rumania  prove 
herself  great  by  declaring  war  on  Austria-Hungary  two 
years  ago.  He  has  always  been  an  ardent  expansionist 
and  in  1894  when  Mr.  Stourdza  declared  that  "Nobody 
in  this  kingdom  thinks  of  the  conquest  of  Transylvania" 
because  if  successful  it  would  destroy  Austria-Hungary 
and  involve  all  Europe,  Take  Jonescu  boldly  challenged 
the  right  of  any  Rumanian  statesman  to  fix  the  frontiers 
of  the  country  for  all  time.  As  he  now  says  this  consid- 
eration for  the  feelings  of  Rumania's  ally,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, "implied  a  mental  reservation"  and  was 

a  provisional  attitude  destined  to  last  just  so  long  as  the 
European  situation  which  prevented  us  from  realizing  our 
national  ideal.  For  our  ultimate  object,  which  was  cherished 
in  the  minds  of  us  all  and  made  all  our  hearts  beat,  has  al- 
ways been  the  same — our  unification  within  the  boundaries 
traced  for  us  by  Trajan — I  mean,  astride  the  Carpathians 
and  pushing  out  to  right  and  left  with  all  our  power. 

Jonescu  frankly  avowed  these  ambitions  even  to  th 
most  concerned  to  thwart  them.  Twenty  years  ago  when 
he  was  put  out  of  office  in  1895  because  he  was  accused 
of  supporting  the  national  movement  beyond  the  Car- 
pathians, he  had  a  talk  with  Karon  Pantt'y.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Hungary  : 

The  first  word  of  the  Hungarian  statesman  was,  "Never 
tell  me,  M.  Jonescu,  that  you  don't  want  to  take  Transyl- 
vania!" I  replied,  "No.  1  can't  tell  you  that,  because,  it*  1 
did,  you  would  think  me  either  a  liar  or  a  cur.  I  <.\o  want  to 
take  Transylvania,  but  1  cannot." 

When  my  turn  came   I   said   to  him:  "Neither  will  you  tell 
me  that  you  don't   want   to  uet   to  tin-   Black  Sea!" 
And  he  answered,  "l   do  want   to,  but    I  cannot." 

And  we  consulted  together  to  see  li  we  could  discover  a 

modus  vivendi. 

In  this  speech  also  Take  Jonescu  reveals  the  secret 
Rumania's  action   in    1918  when  she  suddenly    and  w 

out  provocation  took  up  arms  against  Bull  tnd  an 

nexed  an  additional  section  o(  the  Dobrudja  to  which 

■he  had  no  ethnic  claim.    This  bold  move  aroused  cotwd 
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erable  comment  at  the  time,  for  Austria-Hungary,  with 
whom  Rumania  had  been  allied  ever  since  1883,  was  the 
secret  instigator  of  Bulgaria's  attack  upon  Serbia  and 
Greece.  But  according  to  Jonescu  Rumania  did  not  cross 
the  Danube  into  Bulgaria  until  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  this  action  would  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the 
Triple  Entente,  thru  which  Rumania  hoped  to  realize 
her  national  unity.  Evidently  then  the  events  we  are  now 
witnessing  are  but  following  out  the  understanding  be- 
tween Rumania  and  the  Entente  Allies  at  least  three 
years  ago.  ; 

THE  IRISH  MUDDLE 

ACCORDING  to  all  reports  the  situation  in  Ireland 
is  worse  than  ever.  Tho  the  Dublin  rebellion  was 
crushed  the  Sinn  Fein  has  more  sympathizers  than  be- 
fore the  outbreak.  The  execution  of  the  rebel  leaders 
and  Sir  Roger  Casement,  justifiable  tho  it  was  under 
military  law,  has  caused  widespread  resentment  among 
the  Irish  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opponents  of  Home  Rule  regard  the  rising  at  Dublin 
as  justifying  their  distrust  of  the  Nationalists,  and  they 
are  more  determined  than  ever  that  the  measure  shall 
never  go  into  effect.  After  thirty  years  of  struggle,  in 
which  many  more  important  issues  were  set  aside  and 
the  power  of  the  Lords  curtailed  for  the  purpose,  the 
Liberals  and  Nationalists  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Home  Rule  bill  three  times  thru  Parliament  and  getting 
it  signed  by  the  King,  yet  they  cannot  carry  it  out,  al- 
tho  they  still  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  compromise  arranged  by  Lloyd  George  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  John  Redmond  for  the  Nationalists 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson  for  the  Ulsterites,  but  after 
both  parties  had  agreed  to  it  the  cabinet  altered  it,  so 
now  the  question  is  again  in  the  air.  The  net  result  is 
that  Redmond  has  lost  confidence  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
Irish  people  have  lost  confidence  in  Redmond.  The  com- 
promise was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  principle  for 
which  the  Ulsterites  contended,  since  it  arbitrarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  scope  of  Home  Rule  districts  in  which 
the  Home  Rulers  are  in  the  majority  and  included  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  are  over  300,000  Protestants. 

Meanwhile  the  south  of  Ireland  is  kept  in  order  by 
the  presence  of  sixty  thousand  British  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  French,  who  resigned  his  com- 
mission four  months  before  the  war  because  he  sympa- 
thized  witli   the   five   hundred    British   officers   who   re- 

■d  to  keep  order  in  tho  north  of  Ireland.  Sir  Roger 

ent  has  been  hanged  because  he  went  to  Berlin  to 

solicit  the  aid  of  the  German  Emperor  in  behalf  of  the 

h   Nationalists.   But  Sir  Edward  ("arson,  who  went 
to  Berlin  before  the  war  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  German 

Emperor  in  1918  was  made  a  member  of  tho  cabinet  and 

will  bo  a  member  of  the  in  h  Parliament  if  Home  Rule 
effect.  Before  the  war  the  Cai  on  organ,  the 
Morning  Pott,  said:   "Tho  rule  of  Germany  is  to  be  pre 
(erred  to  that,  of  John  Redmond"  and  the  Irish  Church 
»"//'    aid:   "Wo  have  the  offer  of  aid  from  ■■<  constitu 

t.ional    monarch    who,    if    Homo    Rule     i-     forced    on    the 

Protestants  of  Ireland,  li  prepared  to    end  an  .him 

to  attach  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  Protestants  of 

Ireland   will   welcome   their  deli vorance."   The    rebels,   of 

Dublin   we'         irtmartialed    and    ihot   for   Importing 

■axuw  from  '.<  ■   again  t  the  King1    troops, 

but  the  rebels  of  B  who  lesi  than  three  years  ;ij"> 

>orted  .  om  Gei  man    to  u  nsl  the  Kim'' 


troops  were  not  put  to  the  slightest  personal  incon- 
venience then  and  now  they  occupy  high  positions  in 
the  government  and  the  army.  Over  such  a  situation 
nobody  can  rejoice  but  the  Germans. 


THE  SUPERSTITION  OF  FRESH  AIR 

THE  popular  idea  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
beneficial  or  invigorating  about  outdoor  air  has 
been  effectually  dispelled  by  the  experiments  carried  on 
during  the  past  few  years  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation.  The  latest 
results  of  this  investigation  given  in  School  and  Society 
for  May  6  and  August  12,  1916,  show  that  the  children 
in  a  school  room  provided  with  a  liberal  supply  of  out- 
door air  do  no  better  work  and  make  no  more  progress 
than  those  in  a  room  where  the  air  is  partly  recirculated. 
The  experiments  ran  for  three  months  at  a  time,  the 
teachers  exchanged  rooms,  and  a  very  elaborate  system 
of  mental  tests  devised  by  Professor  Thorndike  of  Teach- 
ers' College  was  used  to  test  accuracy,  speed,  memory 
and  improvement.  The  results  in  the  fresh  air  room 
came  out  practically  the  same  as  in  the  recirculated  air 
room,  what  little  difference  there  was  being  mostly  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

It  appears  then  that  if  air  is  kept  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, humidity  and  composition  it  may  be  breathed 
again  and  again  without  deleterious  effects.  The  matter 
of  composition,  which  used  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
sanitarians,  is  the  least  important  of  the  three,  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  or  decrease  in  oxy- 
gen makes  comparatively  little  difference. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  some  of  the  most 
modern  and  best  constructed  gymnasiums,  that  of  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  of  Springfield,  for 
instance,  have  no  open  windows.  The  air  is  continually 
being  drawn  thru  an  apparatus  that  washes,  cools  or 
warms  it  and  gives  it  the  amount  of  moisture  proper 
to  its  temperature.  Of  course,  without  such  purification 
and  rectification  the  air  of  a  closed  room  would  soon  be- 
come intolerable,  so  those  of  us  who  live  in  houses  not 
provided  with  a  circulatory  system  of  this  type  had  best 
keep  our  windows  open. 


NEW   ERA  OF  INDUSTRIAL    ORGANIZATION 

WHEN  the  Kaiser  sent  his  brother,  Prince  Henry, 
Grand  Admiral  of  the  German  Navy,  as  a  com- 
mercial envoy  to  the  United  States  in  1902  the  address 
of  welcome  at  the  Boston  banquet  was  given  by  Ex- 
Secretary  Olney.  In  reference  to  the  entrance  of  America 
into  the  international  competition  for  the  world's 
markets,  Mr.  Olney  spoke  with  remarkable  frankness 
and  almost  prophetic  insight: 

We  .ire  now  entering  upon  a  contest,  for  industrial  su- 
premacy, the  most  intense  and  arduous  the  world  has  ever 
Been.  Fortunate  will  it  he  if  this  contest,  docs  not,  like  so 
many  others,  degenerate   inl.o   erim  visaced   war   with   all   its 

unutterable   brutalities  and   horrors!   The  errand   here   of 

Royal  Highness,  with  the  hearty  welcome  tendered 
and  the  I'avorahlc  i  in  |ii  e:;:;ion  produced,  should  do  much  to 
preclude  so  dire  a   result..    Under   its  influence   the   two  coun 

an      recognizing    each    other    as    generOUS    and    worthy 

arc  joining  tri  a  sort  of  handshake  as  a  courteous 
hut.  significant   preliminary    to   the   combat  before   them 

and  arc  ihu:,  in  a.  way  pledging  themselves  that,  whatever 

the      Ire:;;;  of   the  conic, I,    il    :  lial'    nol    Iran        fl  tn       I       lltful 

rul<     of  ihc  game  nor  overstep  the  limits  which  Chrfstiai 
r/.ed  and  civilized  people    ougnl  to  observe  under  whatevei 
provocal  Ion. 
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Mr.  Olney'a  fears  have  been  realized  in  a  more  terrible 

ua\  than  he  could  have  Imagined.  The  struggle  tor  the 
commercial  supremacy  among  the  European  powers  in- 
crea  led  in  intensity  until  it  culminated  In  a  war  that  has 
Involved  almost  tlie  whole  world  with  the  exception  of 
the  American  republics.  Ami  after  the  war  is  over  there 
is  ever)  indication  that  the  commercial  rivalry  will  be 
resumed  with  greater  earnestness  and  more  bitter  feel- 
ing than  ever  before.  All  of  the  warring  nations  have 
learned  lessons  of  ecom>m\   and  self-sufficiency,  and  they 
are  now  organizing  in  two  great  groups  with  the  object 
of   trade   warfare.   Germany   and  Austria-Hungary   are 
considering  the  possibility  of  combining  their  interests 
in  a  Mitteleuropa,  an  economic  unit  of  Central  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eight  Allied  Powers  represented 
at  the  Paris  conference  in  June,  1916,  adopted  a  policy 
of  mutual  support  and  of  antagonism  to  the  Central 
Powers  that  is  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  after 
peace  is  declared.  According  to  this  agreement  all  trade 
with  Germany  and  her  allies  and  with  their  subjects 
resident  in  neutral  countries  is  prohibited  during  the 
war  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  after  the  war  to  receive 
the  treatment  accorded  to  the  "most  favored  nation." 
German  products  are  either  to  be  excluded  altogether 
from  the  markets  of  the  Allies  or  to  be  subjected  to 
special  restrictions. 

An  authoritative  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  these 
measures  is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Walter  Runci- 
man,  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  said: 

We  are,  in  fact,  mobilizing  for  Imperial  purposes  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Allies  the  whole  economic  strength  of 
the  British  Empire.  .  .  .  Never  again  shall  subsidized 
foreign  liners  be  permitted  to  run  into  British  ports  as 
freely  as  British  ships.  .  .  .  We  must  see  to  it  that, 
having  ended  this  war  victoriously,  we  do  not  give  Germany 
a  chance  for  reconstructing  her  economic  machinery. .  .  . 
Commercially,  Germany  is  a  beaten  nation.  .  .  .  The 
real  trouble  is  that,  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  having 
been  beaten  at  sea  and,  we  hope,  on  shore  also,  Germany 
will  wish  to  embark  on  a  new  economic  campaign.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  in  making  peace  to  see  to  it  that  Ger- 
many does  not  again  raise  her  head. 

The  most  important  clause  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Paris  Economic  Conference  is  its  "declaration  of  inde- 
pendence" which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Allies  decide  to  take  the  necessary  steps  without 
delay  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  enemy  coun- 
tries in  so  far  as  regards  the  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured articles  essential  to  the  normal  development  of 
their  economic  activities.  These  measures  should  be  directed 
to  assuring  the  independence  of  the  Allies  not  only  so  far 
as  concerns  their  sources  of  supply,  but  also  as  regards 
their  financial,  commercial,  and  maritime  organization. 

This  economic  independence  which  the  Allies  are  now 
planning  for  has  been  accomplished  for  Germany  by 
force  of  the  Allies  blockade.  Never  before  was  a  great 
commercial  nation  put  to  such  a  strain.  In  Germany 
were  some  sixty-six  million  people  of  whom  about  a  fifth 
were  supported  by  foreign  commerce  and  fed  by  foreign 
food.  Suddenly  and  without  time  for  readjustment  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  together  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own 
resources.  For  more  than  two  years  the  interned  nations 
have  proved  capable  of  supporting  themselves  and  carry- 
ing on  a  war  against  superior  numbers  attacking  on  all 
sides.  Having  proved  the  possibility  of  self-sufficiency, 
as  much  probably  to  the  surprize  of  themselves  as  to 
that  of  their  enemies,  they  are  now  considering  the 
possibility    "l   continuing  the  policy  alter  the  war  and 


never  again  becoming  dependent  for  their  existence  and 
prosperity  upon  the  outside  world. 

The  most  definite  and  concrete  exposition  of  this  policy 
is  to  be  found  in  Naumann's  Mitteleuropa,  which  has  had 
an  immense  sale  in  Germany  and  has  just  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Dr.  Friedrich  Naumann  is  an  original 
genius,  a  political  party  all  by  himself.  While  a  Prot- 
estant pastor  he  became  interested  in  the  constructive 
side  of  socialism,  developed  a  system  of  Christian  social- 
ism of  his  own  and  founded  the  radical  weekly  Die 
Httfe  ("The  Help").  His  ideal  is  the  union  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  perhaps  Bulgaria,  or  other  states 
to  form  an  independent  economic  unit.  This  mid-Europe 
or  Central  Europe  or  Centralia,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  would  include  a  great  variety  of  races  and  re- 
ligions and  almost  all  of  the  natural  resources  necessary 
for  industry.  It  could  utilize  for  the  common  good  the 
best  elements  of  its  constituents. 

Naumann  finds  that  the  unique  strength  of  Germany 
lies  mainly  in  the  following  factors:  an  incorruptible 
and  efficient  body  of  administrators,  the  Prussian  bu- 
reaucracy ;  well  organized  and  disciplined  army  of  work- 
ingmen,  the  Social  Democracy ;  an  unequaled  number  of 
scientists   and  technicians;   and  an  exceptionally  able 
group  of  financiers  and  organizers  of  large  scale  indus- 
try, such  as  the  Essen  steel  works  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  steamship  line.  Now  the  war  has  shown  that 
these  elements,  formerly  antagonistic,  can  work  together 
for  the  common  good  and  he  proposes  that  they  continue 
after  the  war,  giving  the  German  genius  for  organiza- 
tion greater  scope  than  it  has  ever  had.  Germany  should 
learn  from  all  of  her  great  men.  The  educators  for  the 
new   epoch,   he   says,   should  be   "Frederick   II,   Kant, 
Bebel,  Legien,  Kirdorf  and  Ballin"  all  combined.  Nau- 
mann  cares   little  for   dynasties  or  political   divisions. 
These  would  sink  naturally  into  insignificance  in  the  face 
of  such  a  union  of  industrial   forces.    In   his    "Central 
Europe"  there  would  be  no  waste  and  no  want;  there 
would  be  no  one  idle  or  out  of  work,  no  one  lacking  food. 
This  is  the  vision  of  a  poet  and  a  reformer ;  but  Ger- 
many had  gone  a  good  way  toward  realizing  his  ideal  be- 
fore the  war  and  still  farther  since,  so  it  is  safe  to  proph- 
esy continued  advance  in  this  direction.  The  ambitions  of 
the  Allies  have  not  yet  been  put  in  so  concrete  a  form  as 
this  volume,  but  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  conference 
point  toward    a    similar   development.  Evidently,  then, 
there  will  be  after  the  war  two  great  antagonistic  groups 
of  commercial  powers  in  both  of  which  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  will  be  more  efficiently  organ- 
ized than  ever  before.  The  United  States  will  be  outside 
either  group  and  will  have  to  meet  their  competition 
alone  unless  it  unites  with  the  southern  republics  or 
other  neutral  nations  to  form  a  third  trade  group.  But 
what  chance  will  the  United  States  stand  against   na- 
tions organized  for  efficiency  if  it  sticks  to  its  present 
policy  of  breaking  up  business  into  waiting  units,  kee 
ing  trade  unions  separate,  allowing  railroad  employers 
and  employees  to  settle  their  disputes  bg   seeing  which 
is  in  a  position  to  hurt  the  public   most,   and  leaving 
every  man  to  find  a  job  if  he  can  and  get  what  he  can 
out  of  it?  In  the  Internal  organization  of  offices  and 

factories    Americans    have   done   wonders,    but    the   rela 
tions  between  different   otlices  and   factories  are  left   to 

chance  and  greed.  A  disorganized  America  will  be  bo 

match   for  an  Organised   Europe  either  In  peace  . 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


t,.     KT       T       ,         The  second  week  of 
The  New  London    ,,        T         .         M     . 
the    American-Mexi- 
Conference         can  joint  conference 

at  New  London  did  not  bring  the  main 
questions  with  which  the  two  sides  re- 
spectively are  most  deeply  concerned 
officially  before  the  conference.  But 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  a  considera- 
tion of  these  perplexing  subjects.  The 
Mexican  conferees  are  palpably — and 
not  unnaturally — interested  almost  ex- 
clusively in  one  thing:  getting  the 
American  troops  out  of  Mexico.  The 
American  conferees  go  deeper  in  their 
inquiries.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
more  fundamental  questions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  actual  control  by  the  do 
facto  government  over  conditions  in 
Mexico,  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
Sehor  Carranza  and  his  associates  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  country,  of  the 
ability  of  their  government  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it. 

Sehor  Cabrera  and  his  fellow  con- 
ferees have  made  several  efforts  to 
bring  the  question  of  withdrawal  defi- 
nitely into  the  foreground;  but  Secre- 
tary Lane  and  the  American  repre- 
sentatives have  been  equally  insistent 
upon  postponing  that  question  until 
they  know  more  about  what  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  security  and  good 
order  from  the  Carranza  government 
itself. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  conferees 
have  been  learning  a  good  deal  about 
Mexican  conditions  and  problems.  Ear- 
ly in  the  week  Senor  Cabrera  made  a 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  present 
situation  in  Mexico  which  tended  to 
show  the  growing  ability  of  the  de 
facto  government  to  deal  with  internal 
disorders  and  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  course  of  the  revolution  was 
set  forth  from  its  beginning  until  it 
controlled  the  coast  lines  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  "This  accomplished,"  said 
Senor  Cabrera,  "General  Carranza  im- 
mediately sddrest  himself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  organizing  civil  government  in 
the  states  under  his  control.  His  pur- 
'-.  has  been  to  accustom  the  people 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  orderly  pro- 
ire  of  civil  rule  and   to  limit  to  as 

(rest  an  extent  as  possible  the  more 

rftrary  methodl  of  military  govern- 
ment. At  the  present  moment  civil  gov- 
ernors have  been  installed  in  ten  states, 
and  in  the  territory  of  lower  Cali- 
fornia." Tl  chairman  further 

ined   the   plans  which    Senor   ( 
ranza  has  for  the  speedy  civil  reorganl 
Ion  of  •  Include  as 

important  element  the   r 

•ion  of  *h<    Mexican  eon  titntion  by  a 

on. 
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week    by    re    I       from 

Mexico  that  General  /.-.  had 

toed  a  call  for  the  flection  of  d<  ' 

'I  he 

tO    the    J'|;in    ,,!    Guad< 


loupe,  promulgated  in  1913  before  the 
downfall  of  Huerta  and  elaborated  the 
next  year  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  declares 
that  it  has  always  been  the  intention 
of  the  First  Chief  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram, and  that  various  measures  have 
already  been  adopted  to  provide  govern- 
ment of  and  for  the  people,  to  improve 
the  economic  situation  of  the  working 
classes  and  to  insure  a  correct  appli- 
cation of  republican  principles  as  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
make  these  reforms  effective,  to  make 
changes  in  the  constitution  to  remove 
the  danger  of  the  tyrannous  absorption 
of  power  by  the  executive  and  to  cor- 
rect other  inadequacies.  Therefore  a 
Constitutional  Assembly  is  to  be  pro- 
vided, its  members  elected  on  October 
15  and  the  assembly  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  lasting  two  months,  "thru 
which  the  whole  country  will  be  able 
to  express  clearly  its  sovereign   will." 

Last  week  also,  President  Wilson  re- 
ceived the  Mexican  conferees  on  the 
"Mayflower"  and  later  returned  their 
call  at  their  hotel.  He  assured  them 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
revolutionists  in  Mexico,  and  indicated 
his  comprehension  of  the  great  prob- 
lems, political,  economic  and  social, 
which  Mexico  is  facing.  He  declared 
that  regeneration  for  Mexico  must 
come  from  within,  and  that  develop- 
ment must  be  parallel  on  all  three  lines. 
He  sought  to  impress  on  the  Mexican 
delegates  the  necessity  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  in  Mexico, 
and  urged  that  a  democracy  could  not 
be  established  successfully  until  con- 
ditions for  the  safety  of  life  and  prop- 
erty were  secured. 

Sehor  Cabrera  in  his  reply  referred 
to  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the 
movement  for  free  government  and  as 
the  tutor  to  which  Mexico  must  look  in 
striving  for  the  type  of  government 
its  people  sought. 


New  York's 
Traction  Strike 
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The  second  traction 
strike  in  New  York 
City  made  during  the 
past  week  little  progress  in  either 
direction.  Subway  and  elevated  con- 
tinued to  give  practically  full  service. 
The  surface  lines  involved  slowly  im- 
proved their  service  and  increased  the 
number  of  cars  they  were  able  to  run. 
Threats  were  widespread  of  sym- 
pathetic strikes  in  trades  connected 
closely  or  remotely  with  the  operation 
of  the  traction  lines,  and  even  of  a 
general  strike  thruout  the  city,  but  the 
threatened  results  did  not  materialize. 
Mayor  Mitchel  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  ha^e  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  second  strike  in  its 
relation  to  the  agreement  which  ter- 
minated the  first  and  have  -set  forth 
their  findings.  The  statement  first  re- 
fers to  the  agreement  of  August  6 
and  its  applicability  in  principle  to  the 
subway  and  elevated  lines,  which  were 
not  involved  in  the  earlier  strike: 

The  agreement  of  August  6  was  made 
with  deliberation  and  care.  It  constitutes 
a  statement  of  rights  and  principles.  At 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  both  sides  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  underwrote  that  agreement, 
which  meant  that  they  would  use  their  best 
efforts  and  their  official  power  to  secure 
full  compliance.  To  safeguard  both  sides, 
but  more  particularly  the  interests  of  the 
public,  a  complete  method  of  arbitration 
was  provided,  in  place  of  the  strike  and  the 
lockout.  For  this  purpose  the  agreement 
definitely  provided  that  : 

"All  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the 

<• pany   and   the  employes   in   the   future 

on  which  they  cannot  mutually  agree  shall 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  as  herein  pro- 
vided." 

The  various  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore us     .    .     .    concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  agreement  of  August  (J  was  a  fair,  rea 
sonable    and    workable    agreement    provided 
it  was  observed  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

On  August  10,  when  the  commission  filed 
its  memorandum,  there  was  no  agreement 
covering  the  subway  and  tlie  elevated.  On 

August  30,  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
before  us,  the  Interborougb  Rapid  Transit 
Company  received  a  committee  of  its  men, 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association, 

at  tended  by  the  same  advisers  and  spokes- 
men who  appeared  before  us  in  the  matter 

of  the  (it  her  railways.  After  discussion,  Mr. 

Iledley   informed   Mr,    Fitzgerald   and   his 

associates  that,  as  the  same  men  governed 
the  policies  of  the  [nterborougb  as  gov- 
erned the  policies  of  the  railways  company, 
they    might    proceed    upon    the    assumption 

that    the   principles  and  policies  embodied 

in     the     railways     agreement    of    August     (! 

would  lie  regarded  as  emit  lulling  in  the 
case  <>f  the  Interborough.  it  was  definitely 

agreed     to     by     both     that     the     principle    of 

freedom  to  organize,  the  principle  of  free- 
dom from  Intimidation  or  coercion,  ami  the 

principle  of  arbitration  should  govern.  Al- 
I  ho  this  agreement  was  not  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  parties,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Shouts  and  was  relied 
upon   by   both  sides  in   their  respective  ncgn- 

i  lal  Ions. 

The  statement  then  relates  that  the 
officers  of  the  [nterborough  the  sub- 
way  and    elevated    company     advised 

their  men  not  to  join  the  Amalgamated 
Union,  hoi  io  organize  a  union  of  their 

OWIl.    A     I. ii  re    i n : i  |'ii  il  y    of    I  he    men     lol 
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THE   QUEBEC   BRIDGE   AS  IT   WAS   TO   HAVE   LOOKED 
The  great  structure  was  to  be  8,289  feet  Ions,  connecting  Quebec  with  the   opposite    shore    of    the    St.    Lawrence.    Eight     railroads    were    to    use    it    to 
shorten    the    transcontinental    rail    journey    by    200    miles.    In    1907    another   cantilever  bridge  at  this  crossing  collapsed  in  the  process  of  construction 

with  the  loss  of  seventy  lives 


brotherhood,  and  individually  signed 
two-year  agreements  with  the  Inter- 
borough  covering  wages  and  conditions 
of  work.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  that  such  a  form 
of  contract  was  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  of  August  6  and  30,  and 
that  these  contracts  thus  signed  by  the 
men  were  secured  thru  fraud,  mis- 
representation, coercion  and  intimida- 
tion. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  union 
officials  to  have  a  clause  inserted  in 
the  individual  agreements  which  would 
have  expressly  permitted  any  signer 
of  them  to  join  any  other  union — e.  g. 
the  Amalgamated — and  to  take  part  in 
any  movement  toward  the  betterment 
of  working  conditions  or  increase  of 
wages.  But  before  their  efforts  were 
successful  both  parties  became  sus- 
picious of  each  other.  The  Amalgamat- 
ed officials  believed  that  the  company 
was  seeking  to  "exterminate  their 
union";  the  company  officials  believed 
the  men  were  seeking  to  "paralyze" 
the  entire  New  York  transit  system  in 
order  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  the 
individual  agreements.  Both  sides  were 
unwilling  to  treat  the  present  dispute 
as  falling  under  the  agreement  of  Au- 
gust 6,  and  refused  to  submit  the 
questions  involved  to  arbitration.  The 
mayor  and  the  commission  finally  de- 
clared that  the  agreement  had  not  been 
destroyed,  but  merely  violated;  but 
that  the  moral  obligation  to  maintain 
it  still  continues.  They  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

(1)  That  the  question  whether  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  individual  contracts  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  agreements  be 
referred  to  arbitration  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement. 

(2)  Thai  tlic  charge  that  the  company 
sought  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  indi- 
vidual contracts  by  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion, coercion,  or  intimidation  lie  referred 
in   the  same  way. 

(3)  That   the   parties  proceed  with   the 

conferences    where    they    left    off.    and    that. 

in  order  that  friction  maj  !»■  avoided,  they 
agree  u] some  impartial  person  t<>  pre- 
side, or  if  they  cannot  agree,  thai  thej  per- 

inil    the    Mayor    and    the    chairman    of    the 

commission  to  such  impartial  person. 

to  have  no  authority  to  decide,  hut  merely 
to  preserve  the   parties   from    further  mis- 

understandings  and  disagree m  ,  ;md.  fur- 
ther, that  such  conferences  I"-  held  in 
public. 

i  1 1  That  the  strike  should  lie  declared 
oil  Immediately, 

Bui  thou   recommendation!  were  of 

I 1 1 


no  avail.  The  strike  went  on,  with  slow 
but  steady  loss  of  advantage  to  the 
strikers  and  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  Maine 
Election 


The  State  o'  Maine  has 
the  interesting  habit  of 
holding  its  state  election 
in  September,  even  when  it  is  to  vote 
for  President  in  November.  This  year 
the  voters  had  to  elect  a  governor, 
legislature,  and  two  United  States 
senators.  At  the  election  last  week 
the  Republicans  were  thoroly  success- 
ful. They  elected  their  candidate  for 
governor,  displacing  a  Democrat;  their 
candidates  for  United  States  senator, 
displacing  one  Democrat;  a  full  con- 
gressional delegation  of  five,  again  dis- 
placing a  Democrat;  and  secured  con- 
trol of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature, 
whereas  at  the  last  session  they  con- 
trolled but  one. 

The  whole  vote  cast  was  in  size  with- 
out precedent  at  a  Maine  state  election. 
Approximately  152,000  votes  were 
cast,  a  figure  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proached since  1880,  when  the  total 
was  4000  less.  The  plurality  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  Carl 
E.  Milliken,  was  13,800  votes.  The 
pluralities  of  the  successful  candidates 
for  United  States  senator,  Colonel 
Frederick  H.  Hale — the  son  of 
Maine's  long  famous  senator — and 
Bert  M.  Fernald  were  several  thousand 
less. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "As  goes 
Maine,  so  goes  the  Union."  The  only 
trouble  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  so.  In 
1892  a  Republican  Governor  was 
elected  in  Maine  in  September  and 
Grover  Cleveland  swept  the  country  in 
November.  The  managers  of  both 
parties  this  year  had  their  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  Maine,  atid  both  declare  them- 
selves   well    satisfied    with    the    result. 

The   Republican   managers   appeal    to 

the  old  tradition,  ignoring  the  incident 
of  1892;  while  the  Democrats  put  for- 
ward that  exception  as  rendering  the 
traditional  rule  worthless. 

Both  parties  had  worked  hard  in 
Maine,    sending    their    best    speakers 

over   the   state.    For   Hie    Democrats   se\ 

eral  Cabinel  officers  took  part   in  the 
tpaign,    and    for    Hie    Republicans 
Mr.   Hughes  and  Mr.   Roosevell   made 
ou      peeche 

The    ere.  I    question    tin       \  on     i  .,    of 


course,  What  will  the  Progressives  do? 
Maine  was  looked  to  for  evidence  on 
this  point.  Republicans  believe  the  re- 
sult shows  that  most  of  the  Progres- 
sives have  gone  back  to  the  Republican 
party  and  will  line  up  for  Hughes. 
Democrats  assert  that  Maine  demon- 
strated that  enough  Progressives  have 
shifted  to  Wilson  to  turn  the  scale  his 
way.  However,  the  rejoicing  in  the  Re- 
publican camp  over  the  Maine  result 
seems  more  whole-hearted  and  sincere 
than  the  enthusiasm  across  the  street. 


Two  Southern 


Down  below  Mason 
and     Dixon's    line 
Primary  Elections     Democratic      state 

primaries  are  equivalent  to  elections — 
for  there  is  no  Republican  party  strong 
enough  to  make  a  real  contest.  In  two 
states  last  week  gubernatorial  pri- 
maries were  held,  and  one  state  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  stigma  which  the 
other  had  callously  borne  for  several 
years. 

In  South  Carolina,  Cole  M.  Blease 
was  defeated  for  the  nomination  for 
Governor  by  the  present  Governor, 
Richard  I.  Manning.  The  defeat  of 
Blease,  who  has  twice  been  Governor, 
shows  that  South  Carolina  has  re- 
covered from  its  disheartening  condi- 
tion of  political  indifference  and  cal- 
lousness. Blease  as  Governor  was 
notorious  for  his  wholesale  pardoning 
of  criminals  for  none  but  political 
reasons,  his  virulent  stirring  up  of  race 
antagonism,  his  lawless  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage on  public  occasions,  South  Caro- 
lina has  done  well  at  last  to  awake 
from  the  unaccountable  spell  cast  over 
its  voters  by  this  man. 

Georgia,     on     the     other     hand,     has 

nominated     for    Governor    Hugh     M 

Dorsey,  the  man  who  prosecuted  lee 
Prank  and  secured  his  conviction 
Horsey   violently    protested   against    the 

commutation  o\  the  death  sentence  In 
the   (''tank   case   by   Governor   Slaton. 

Practically  the  only  newspaper  supp- 

which  Dorsey  received  in  his  camp.; 

came      from       tin       paper      edited       l>\ 

Thomas    w  at  ion,    one    time    Populist 
candidate  for  Pn   Ident  and  bitter  an 
on  i  oi    few    nid  Catholh     w  it  ion 
kept  the  Prank  ease  to  the  fore  during 
the   campaign,   altho    Horsey    delated 

that    h.  not 

on  the  Prank  >  ise,  bul  on  n  pi 


'c.  International  film 

THE   MOST   STARTLING   ENGINEERING   DISASTER   OF   THE    CENTURY 

A  photograph  taken  at  the  instant  when  the  center  span  of  the   Quebec   bridge,  the  largest  bridge  span   in   the  world,   collapsed   and  fell  as   it  was 
being   raised   into   place,  killing  twelve   workmen.   A   holiday   crowd  of   fifty   thousand  people,  gathered  to  watch  the  span  being  put  in  place,  saw  the 

accident,  which  recalls  sharply  the  disaster  of  1907 


of  law  enforcement.  The  result  indi- 
cates that  in  so  far  as  the  Frank  case 
is  concerned,  Georgia  is  still  unre- 
pentant. 

■c  ...  Much     indignation     has 

Belligerents  ,  j    •'     rr  «_    j 

„  been  roused  m  Holland 

and  Neutrals  by     the     recent     British 

order  forbidding  the  shipment  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods  from  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  that  Holland 
has  already  imported  more  of  these 
goods  than  was  normally  imported  in 
time  of  peace  and  that  the  presumption 
was  that  the  surplus  was  being  sent  to 
Germany.  In  consequence  of  these  or- 
ders, American  trade  in  prohibited 
commodities  with  Holland  will  be 
stopped  absolutely,  while  the  regular 
transportation  companies  carrying 
goods  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  will  not  take 
cargoes  without  assurance  of  their  in- 
nocent destination  by  the  British  au- 
thorities. The  precedent  for  the  new 
regulation  i.s  the  refusal  of  the  British 
ernment  to  issue  further  licenses 
to  British  exporters  to  trade  with  neu- 
tral countries  suspected  of  reselling 
goods  to  Germany.  The  present  action 
extends  the  prohibition  from  the  Brit- 
to  the  Netherlands  Over- 
s' tood  that  the. 
Government  of  the  Netherlands!  has 
the  United  States  to  do  what 
ble  to  "  ure  a  modification  of 
the   British 

The  British  have  modified  their 
"blacklist"  policy  by  permitting  Briti  h 
ma  companies  to  nnder- 

wr,  irancfl    Oil     the    property    of 

blacklisted      American       firm;        Lloyd 
-  d    to    allay 
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question  of  Polish  relief.  The  Turkish 
Government,  after  a  long  period  of 
obstinate  refusal,  has  at  last  issued 
orders  permitting  American  relief  in 
Syria.  The  permission  does  not  extend 
to  Armenia. 

The  American  Government  has  in- 
quired as  to  the  extent  of  the  Japanese 
demands  on  China  by  way  of  repara- 
tion for  the  recent  mobbing  of  Japa- 
nese troops  at  Cheng  Chiatun.  The 
Japanese  Government  replied  that 
there  was  nothing  in  them  that  in  any 
way  impaired  the  sovereignty  of  China 
or  entrenched  upon  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  United  States.  The  demands  in- 
clude the  appointment  of  Japanese 
police  in  towns  where  many  Japanese 
reside,  the  appointment  of  Japanese 
military  instructors  and  also  of  Japa- 
nese advisers  with  Chinese  garrisons 
in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  naval  de- 
partment has  just  completed  its  seven- 
year  naval  program,  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $125,000,000  for 
construction. 

p„„;,„  a^„->~.»  Progress  continues  to 
Kussian  Advance  .         ,  ,.        _   .. 

_,      ,     ,  be   slow  on   the   Gah- 

Checked  ,  rr>u- 

cian   front.   This  may 

be  duo  simply  to  the  strength  of  the 
Austro-German  resistance  or  it  may  be 
an  incident  in  the  necessary  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Russian  forces  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  entrance  of  Rumania 
into  the  war  on  the  Russian  side.  Many 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Septembei    11     Briti  b   occupy   Mace* 
(Ionian  pillages  beyond  the  Struma, 
Rumanian      advance     in     Transyl- 
nia. 

Septembei    12     French   take   trenches 
north   'if  the   Bomme.    Ru     Ian     nt 
tack  Kapul  Mountain  in  the  Carpa- 
thian . 

Septembei  tS  French  occupy  Bouch- 
aveanen,  Italian  airships  raid 
Tri< 

i  i  pU  ,,t  >,<  i  /  5  French  do  e  in  south 
of  <  '"in  Mi-  [talis  ds  i  oke  t  rencbes 
on  <  !ai  o  plateau. 

He.pti  mbi  >  i  '■  Rumanians  ret  real  In 
i  be  I  >obi  iid  la.   Bi  Itl  h  take  Martin 

puicfa   and  '  niiri  <li  l  te. 

September   16     Belgian     take  Tabors 

I  •>  i  man   \  ■■■<  i    Africa,   I  lulgn !  < 
fjpli  back  "ii  Monn  tii 
September      17        Itriii  h       capture 
ti  en<  be     on    mile    fi  onl    in    Homme 

I'm  . 


troops  have  been  sent  into  the  Dobrudja 
and  there  are  rumors  of  a  coming  giant 
offensive  of  Russians  and  Rumanians 
to  occupy  Bulgaria  and  thus  isolate 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  once 
more  from  Turkey,  thus  restoring  the 
conditions  that  existed  before  Serbia 
was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  cen- 
tral powers  and  when  Bulgaria  was 
still  neutral.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
no  further  advance  of  importance  was 
made  in  the  drive  to  capture  Lemberg. 
In  the  Carpathians  the  campaign  was 
more  active.  The  Russians  stormed  the 
Austrian  position  at  Kapul  Mountain  on 
September  12  and  gained  some  initial 
success.  The  main  position  remained  un- 
captured,  however,  and  the  lost  ground 
was  soon  regained.  The  Russians  haw 
also  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle 
with  the  Turks  in  the  Caucasus  region. 
The  Turks  claim  to  have  repelled  all 
attacks. 

The  Dobrudja      Owing  to  the  peculiar 

In„,c;„ „  '         conformation    of    Ru- 
Invasion  ,         , 

mania  and  to  the  fact 

that  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia are  now  her  enemies,  Rumania 
has  perhaps  the  longest  frontier  to  de- 
fend, in  proportion  to  her  size  and  mili- 
tary resources,  of  any  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers.  Rumania  must  carry  on 
the  war  on  two  extensive  fronts,  the 
Transylvania  frontier  and  the  Bul- 
garian. Neither  front,  however,  is  vul- 
nerable along  its  entire  extent.  Tran- 
sylvania is  separated  from  Rumania  by 
a  high  mountain  wall,  the  Transylvanian 
Alps.  This  barrier  may  be  crost  only 
by  a  few  mountain  passes  and  thru 
these  Rumania  has  sent  the  greater 
part  of  her  army  in  a  vigorous  drive 
to  force  the  Hungarians  and  their  allies 
to  evacuate  the  country.  On  this  front 
the    Rumanians  still   hold   the  offensive, 

altho  they  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  extensive  gains  that  marked 
i heii   in  i  ''id ranee  into  the  war.  Gen 

I       I'flan/.er  Il.ill  in,      who      was      in 

charge  of  the  Austro  Hungarian  army 
in  Transylvania)  has  resigned,  nominal- 
ly on  account  of  ill  health,  but  possibly 
because  of  his  failure  to  stop  the  Ru 

manian    advance. 

The    "Hi bcin  front ler  of  Rumania  Is 
in  otected  by  '  he  course  of  i  he  I  tanube, 
•    cepi    al    Its  ea  item   <••  i remit  •     1 ! 
Dobrudja    region,    lying    between    thi 
Danube  and  the  Black   8  is    ha     bi  en 
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cted  by  the  Bulgai  iana  aa  tha  b 
place  for  an  invasion,  not  only  beeai 
it  liei  open  to  attacki  but  a] 
a  rictorj   In  tins  region  might  cut  off 
the  real  of  Rumania  from  acceaa  to  the 
in  spiif  of  the  presence  of  Rus- 
sian  and   Serbian   troops   in   ;iitl   of   the 

Rumanian  defensive,  the  Bulgariana 
have  continued  their  advance  north- 
\  ard,  until  they  now  threaten  the  rail- 
oad  line  which  runs  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Black  Sea  at  Constanza.  The 
Bulgarians  are  aided  by  German  muni- 
tions and  German  generalship,  and  it  is 
said  that  many  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Macedonia  to  strengthen 
the  new  offensive.  The  Germans  claim 
that  the  Bulgarian  army  has  advanced 
sixty  miles  from  the  frontier  and  has 
occupied  more  territory  than  Bulgaria 
ceded  to  Rumania  after  the  second 
Balkan  War. 

The  war  in  the  Dobrudja  has  un- 
happily revived  all  the  atrocity  rumors 
that  were  current  during  the  Balkan 
wars  of  the  past.  The  Bulgarians  claim 
that  as  the  Russians  and  Rumanians  re- 
treated they  cleared  the  country  by 
burning  villages  and  putting  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword,  because  it  was 
feared  that  as  many  of  them  were  Bul- 
garian by  race  they  would  welcome  the 
invaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ru- 
manians assert  that  the  capture  of 
Tutrakan  was  followed  by  massacres. 
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AT  RUMANIA'S  BACK   DOOR 
The    Bulgar   offensive   in    the    Dobrudja    has    taken    on    considerable    proportions    while    Rumanians 
have  been  marching  thru  Transylvania.   In  Macedonia  the  greatest  successes  have  been  won  by  the 
Serbs,   who   have   pushed   the   left   wing   of    the   allied    line   across   their   own    frontier.    The   shaded 

territory  is  held  by  the  Central  Powers 


The  War  in 
Macedonia 


While  the  Entente  allies 
are  naturally  much  con- 
cerned over  the  Bulgarian 
successes  in  the  Dobrudja,  they  are  con- 
fident that  Bulgaria  must  soon  check 
the  advance  to  the  north  to  prevent  an 
invasion  from  the  south  by  the  com- 
posite army  of  French,  British,  Rus- 
sians, Serbians  and  Italians  now  operat- 
ing in  Macedonia.  The  combined  force 
of  the  coalition  is  estimated  at  700,000 
men  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Sarrail,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  order 
to  oppose  an  equivalent  force  the  cen- 


tral powers  must  recall  the  troops  that 
they  have  sent  to  the  Rumanian  front. 
The  British  crost  the  Struma  River  in 
northeastern  Greece  on  September  10 
and  have  since  pushed  eastward,  altho 
it  is  probable  that  the  main  offensive 
of  the  allied  powers  will  be  further 
west  in  the  Vardar  valley.  The  French 
and  Serbians  have  advanced  consider- 
ably on  the  sector  of  the  Mesopotamian 
front  spanning  the  Vardar  and  to  the 
west  near  Monastir.  On  September  13 
Italian  troops  for  the  first  time  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Bulgarians. 
The  most  interesting  incident  in  the 


Macedonian  campaign  was  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Greek  troops  from  Kavala. 
When  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  oc- 
cupied the  city  they  ordered  the  entire 
Fourth  Greek  Army  Corps  transported 
to  Germany,  not  as  prisoners  of  war  but 
as  interned  neutrals  who  will  be  allow.,  d 
to  retain  all  their  military  equipment. 
The  amazing,  probably  unprecedented, 
action  of  the  central  powers  in  kid- 
napping twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
neutral  soldiers  is  variously  interpreted. 
The  Germans  say  that  the  Kavala 
troops  requested  to  be  transported  to 
Germany  in  order  to  save  them  from 
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being  forced  to  fight  if  the  Entente 
allies  should  induce  or  compel  the 
Greek  Government  to  enter  the  war. 
Of  course,  the  enemies  of  Germany  re- 
gard the  deportation  of  the  Greek  troops 
as  a  unique  outrage  against  a  neutral 
country  instigated  by  fear  that  the 
Greeks  would  voluntarily  join  the  Mace- 
donian campaign  of  the  Entente  allies. 


Grecian 


With  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  of  the 
Difficulties      war  being  f0Ught  on  her 

territory,  Greece  is  having  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  maintaining  her  neutrality. 
The  difficulty  is  twofold;  the  pressure 
upon  Greece  by  outside  powers  to  force 
her  to  declare  her  position,  and  the 
■conflict  of  sentiment  among  the  Greeks 
themselves.  At  present  the  faction 
which  favors  entering  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente  allies  is  in  the  as- 
cendant and  it  is  probable  that  the 
ministry  is  only  waiting  to  secure  the 
best  possible  terms  from  the  allied 
powers.  On  September  11,  Premier 
Zaimis  tendered  his  resignation  to 
King  Constantine.  The  King  refused 
to  accept  it  immediately,  however,  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  to  find  a  states- 
man who  would  command  the  support 
of  the  people  and  the  court,  and  not 
displease  the  Entente  allies.  M.  Demi- 
tracopulos  was  offered  the  premiership, 
but  he  declared  that  if  the  position 
were  to  be  his  he  must  insist  upon  be- 
ing the  final  judge  as  to  whether 
Greece  should  or  should  not  enter  the 
war.  Finally  Nikolas  Kalogeropoulos, 
a  friend  of  ex-Prime  Minister  Veni- 
zelos,  accepted  the  premiership.  He  is 
understood  to  favor  a  war  policy  and, 
altho  he  is  not  so  unreservedly  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente  allies  as  Venizelos, 
his  appointment  is  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  King  Constantine  has  at  last  de- 
cided to  sacrifice  his  dynastic  sympa- 
thies to  national  considerations. 

TheSomme  Even  ™>re  _than  inprevi- 
nff  ous  weeks,  interest  is  cen- 

Uttensive     tered  on  that  small  8ector 

of  the  western   battle   line   which   lies 

POM   the   valley  of  the   Somme  from 

al      south     to     Soyecourt.     The 

rich    and    JJritish    have    both    made 

important    tfains,    out    the    actual    dis- 

taiv  '-red     is    of     less    importance 

than  the  apparent  Inability  of  the  Ger- 
man '  |  top  the  drive  at  any  point. 
Tbt  by  the  Britl  m  to 

th<  in  armies,  the  steam  roller, 

mi;-  ter   propriety   be  ap- 

plied Britl  n 

drive,  for  t,h<-  B  ■  more  than 

once  In  the  eonrM  of  the  war  overran 
va: '  .  in  a  «hort  time  and   h 

been  forced  to  abandon  their  conqneati 
wi'  rapidity,  vrhereae  t.h<-  v. 

ancing     lowly 
ble  weight. 

\2    fiie    In  ticll     foi 

bole  lyttem  oi    tr<  nchei 

on    :<     front   Oi  four    mil'   ;    ".ouf.h 

of  Comblei  and  north  of  tl  me. 

ht  them  I  I 

(.he     road    conned  ing     Pi  ronne 

On    tl  ng   day 

eh   paaeed  beyond   Bouchavee- 

ptnred  during 

l'/    ho    doing    th 


plished  two  things,  one  of  great  ma- 
terial and  one  of  great  moral  impor- 
tance. The  practical  gain  of  the  ad- 
vance was  the  seizure  of  a  broad 
stretch  of  the  only  road  directly  con- 
necting Peronne  with  Bapaume.  The 
moral  gain  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  first  instance  since  the  great  dead- 
lock in  the  west  began  two  years  ago 
that  the  allies  have  forced  their  way 
completely  thru  the  system  of  prepared 
trenches  constructed  by  the  Germans. 
This  fact  has  little  direct  strategic  im- 
portance, however,  since  the  Germans 
have  dug  new  trenches  in  the  rear  of 
those  which  have  been  taken. 

Having  captured  the  trenches  south 
of  Combles  the  French  consolidated 
their  newly  won  positions  and  awaited 
an  advance  by  their  allies  to  the  north 
of  Combles  in  order  to  bring  the  city 
under  fire  from  three  directions  before 
a  direct  attack  was  attempted.  On  Sep- 
tember 15  the  British  did  their  share 
by  occupying  all  the  high  ground  be- 
tween Combles  and  the  road  from  Ba- 
paume to  Albert.  The  villages  of  Mar- 
tinpuich,  Courcelette  and  Flers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  two 
days'  attack  the  British  captured  4000 
German     prisoners.     A     striking     and 


picturesque  feature  of  the  British  at- 
tack was  the  use  of  armored  automo- 
biles in  open  battle.  Such  machines 
have  frequently  been  used  to  transport 
troops  and  munitions,  but  hitherto  it 
has  been  assumed  that  a  battleground 
would  be  too  rough  to  permit  of  their 
employment.  But  these  modern  war 
chariots  crawled  over  trenches  and 
even  shell  holes  without  being  over- 
turned and  their  armor  proved  im- 
mune to  rifle  bullets  and  machine  guns. 
By  their  recent  successes  the  British 
and  the  French  have  succeeded  in 
"pocketing"  three  towns  of  consider- 
able strategic  importance.  Thiepval,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  drive, 
has  been  almost  surrounded  by  the 
British;  Combles  lies  between  British 
forces  on  the  north  and  French  forces 
on  the  south  like  a  nut  held  securely 
between  the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers; Peronne,  the  most  important 
of  all,  is  cut  off  from  the  north  by  the 
capture  of  the  road  to  Bapaume  and 
the  French  are  advancing  their  lines 
to  the  south  as  well.  The  present  task 
of  the  allies  is  to  complete  the  capture 
of  these  three  towns  and  thus  compel 
the  retirement  of  the  German  army 
to  new  positions. 
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THE  ALLIES'  TERMS  OF  PEACE 


The  following  statement  of  the  Alius' 
1 1  iins  at  peace,  as  understood  by  Rus- 
sian statesmen,  is  reported  by  the  Rev. 
«  .  p.    i ked,  P.P.,  I. L.P.,  of  San  Fran* 

0,    who    teas    in    Stockholm    its   chair- 
man of  the  American,  delegation  of  the 

Ford    Conference.    It     WOS    obtained    at 
first     hand     from     Mr.     Milyukov,     the 

leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic 

Party  in  the  Russian  Puma. 

No  Russian  statesman  is  so  ivell 
knOUVH  in  this  country  as  I'urcl  Niko- 
laieeich  Milyukov.  He  lias  three  times 
visited  the  United  States.  He  speaks 
perfect  English,  and  his  uildresses  in 
Mew  York  and  other  cities  hare  given 
him  a  wide  circle  of  admirers. 


BY  PAUL  MILYUKOV 

IP  was  horn  in  18~>9.  He  became 
known  while  professor  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Moscow,  and.  quickly 

established  a  reputation  us  a  brilliant 
■writer  upon  historical  subjects.  He  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  authority 
upon  all  Balkan  questions.  He  has  more 
than  once  been  in  conflict  with  the  Hus- 
sion Government.  He  spent  six  months 
%n  prison  in   1901,  hi   !!>()■'>,  in  connect  ion. 

with  the  revolutionary  movement,  he 
was  again  arrested.  His  influence  in 
Russia  has  been,  steadily  growing  since 
the  days  of  the  first  Puma.  P  is  known 
that  he  has  more  than  once  refused  the 
portfolio  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  it 
is  believed  in  Europe  that  Mr.  Milyukov 


U    in    line   for    the    Premiership    in    the 
v..  xt    Russian   (iorcrnnn  ul . 

Mr.  Milyukov,  as  leader  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democratic  Party,  took  part 
iii  the  Conference  of  the  Allies  in  Lon- 
don last.  June.  On  Ins  way  Intel:  from 
London  to  F'etrograd  he  consented  to 
■mul:c  I  his  frank  si  ate  meal  with  re- 
gard to  the  demands  of  Russia.  Apart 
from,  the  weight  -which  attaches  to 
any  utterance  made  by  Mr.  Milyukov, 
I  his  article  has  special  significance 
in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  he  came 
fresh  from  his  conference  with  Vis- 
count (then  Sir  Edward)  Grey,  and 
elated  with  the  success  of  his  mission  to 
the  British  Government. — The  Editor. 


WE  are  to  have  Constantinople.  Nothing  else 
is  possible.  A  formal  agreement  has  been 
reached.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  war  the  future  of  Turkey  must  be  defi- 
nitely settled.  Russia  must  have  the  Straits,  both  sides 
of  the  Straits,  and  therefore  Constantinople  itself. 

The  Straits  cannot  be  internationalized.  Neither  can 
we  consider  an  international  administration  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

European  Turkey  ends.  The  Turkish  Empire  remains 
as  an  Asiatic  Power. 

Asia  Minor  must  be  divided  into  different  spheres  of 
influence,  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  ethnographic 
groupings.  The  western  coast  belongs  ethnographically 
to  Greece.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  comes  the 
Turkish  portion.  Part  of  Armenia  is  ethnographically 
Armenian.  Greater  Armenia  will  become  a  Russian 
province. 

The  Armenians  want  Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia 
joined.  I  am  afraid  this  can  hardly  be  done,  though 
perhaps  Armenia  may  be  organized  in  accord  with  the 
French  Government. 

Italy  claims  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

Mesopotamia  will  become  an  Arabian  caliphate  under 
British  influence.  Bagdad  will  be  in  the  British  sphere 
of  influence. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  regard  this  as  annexation,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  neutral  world  will  not  at  first  see  the 
justification  of  it.  But  this  dismembering  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  justified  by  ethnographic  considerations. 

There  will  be  no  conflict  with  Great  Britain  over  this 
settlement.  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  in  complete 
accord. 

Poland  must  be  reunited  within  ethnographic  limits. 
It  must  be  an  autonomous  state  within  the  Russian 
Empire.  A  viceroy  may  be  appointed  by  Petrograd ;  the 
Diet  and  the  whole  administration  will  be  Polish.  The 
Poles  will  have  representation  in  the  Russian  Duma.  All 
matters  touching  the  army,  the  most  important  financial 
questions,  and  foreign  affairs,  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  but  there  will  be  Polish  mem- 
bers in  the  Duma. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  the  Poles  themselves 
want.  Some  wish  to  remain  within  the  Russian  Empire; 
but  there-  is  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  self-govern- 
ment they  demand.  Between  the  moderates  among  the 
Poles  and  the  Russian  party  which  I  represent  there 
is  little  difference'  of  purpose.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  ;i 
more  extn  me  party  in  Poland  which  seeks  entire  Inde 
pendence.  Nationalist  considerations,  historical  and 
sentimental,  are  not  the  onlj  factors  which  have  to  be 
taken  i tjt.o  account;  the  economic  controversies  play 
considerable  part.  There  Is  a  part)   which  desires  to 


retain  the  Russian  markets,  and  another  which  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  markets  for  the  sake  of  political  inde- 
pendence. 

It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  Russia  cannot  tolerate 
the  idea  of  an  independent  Poland,  even  as  a  buffer  state 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  Such  a  plan,  if  carried 
out,  would  not  make  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Poland 
has  ancient,  historic  claims  on  portions  of  Russian 
territory  east  of  the  ethnographic  limits  of  Poland.  If 
Poland  were  independent  Germany  would  foster  those 
claims  and  thus  foment  a  new  war.  The  new  autonomous 
Poland  must  include  the  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  except 
the  Lithuanian-speaking  parts  and  two  or  three  Russian- 
speaking  sections.  The  real  difficulty  centers  about  a 
small  section  in  the  north,  which  is  ethnographically 
German.  No  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  yet  been 
found. 

The  Jewish  question  in  Poland  must  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  internal  politics.  The  Jews  may  have  liberty 
and  equality,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  a  nation 
within  a  nation.  The  Poles  cannot  permit  them  to  use 
their  own  language  in  the  schools  nor  in  public  life. 

Palestine  must  come  under  some  form  of  international 
government.  I  do  not  believe  that  Palestine  has  been 
promised  to  France. 

There  is  much  undecided  in  the  Balkan  situation. 
Rumanian  questions  are  to  be  left  largely  to  the  decision 
of  Rumania.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  the  acquisition  by  Rumania  of  the  Rumanian  part  of 
Austro-Hungary.  But  the  Balkan  question  as  a  whole 
may  be  expected  to  clear  before  peace  is  made.  I  have 
myself  hoped  and  worked  for  some  sort  of  federation 
of  the  south  Slav  states.  In  1912  the  chances  of  a 
Balkan  League  seemed  promising.  Now  everything  is 
again  confused.  The  federation,  if  it  develops,  should 
leave  the  present  dynasties  as  they  are. 

After  the  war  Finland  will  obtain  its  old  rights  and 
be  governed  in  accordance  with  its  old  constitution. 

Italy  must  come  down  the  eastern  coast  o(  the 
Adriatic.  Strategic  reasons  demand  that  Italy  shall  be 
able  to  prevent  any  other  power  establishing  a  strong 

naval   base   in  the  Adriatic    Italy    must    have  the  coast 

down  to  Fiume,  and  the  islands  in  that  section,  thus  bot- 
tling up  Fiume.  Further  south  Italy  is  to  have  both 
islands  and  coast  from  Zara  to  Sebenico,  Other  portions 

of  the  coast   may  go  to  an  internal  state,  either  S!a\   or 

Slav  and   Hungarian. 

I   may   admit    that    such   a  division   o(  territory    takes 

little  account  *^'  the  wishes  o(  the  population,  it  la  not 
probable  that  a  plebiscite  would  approve  in  this  matter. 
however,  strategic  and  military  considerations  prevail 
Stockholm 
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WHAT  THE  WAR  WILL  DO   TO   PARTS   OF  THE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
M.   Milyukov  confines  his  attention  to  eastern  Europe.  The  gray  boundaries  are  those  he  suggests.    Poland — the   ancient   kingdom   of   Poland   minus  its 
Lithuanian   parts — is   to  be  semi-autonomous.   It   would   include   Posen   and  Western  Galicia,  but  the  fate  of  East  Prussia — where  the  question  mark  is 
placed — U  still  in  doubt,  according  to  M.  Milyukov.  Rumania  would  get  the  Rumanian    parts    of    Austria-Hungary,    Italy    certain    strategic    sections    of 

the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  Russia  Constantinople 
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WHICH 

SIDE 

AND 

WHY? 

INDEPENDENT  READERS 

ARGUE    ON    ALL 

FOUR  SIDES 

OF   THE   CAMPAIGN 

11  EC    folks    w  ho 
decide    a  □  d    il  o 

things  i  ii  this 
world  are  usu- 
ally those  who 
can  keep  their 
thoughts  in  order 
a  n  d  say  what 
they  think  with- 
out wasting 
words.  So  when,  in  The  Independent 
for  August  28,  we  asked  our  readers 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  political- 
ly to  tell  the  rest  of  us  whom  they  had 
chosen  to  vote  for  and  why  they  had 
chosen  him,  and  not  to  take  more  than 
a  hundred  words  in  doing  it,  we  were 
really  taking  a  small  but  select  straw 
vote. 

The  letters  are  in — from  forty-two 
states,  and  all  but  two  from  voters. 
Here's  the  poll.  Wilson  leads  with 
146  votes — 64  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Hughes  has  only  61.  Hanly,  the  Pro- 
hibitionist, Benson,  Socialist,  and  sev- 
eral disgusted  voters  who  don't  state 
their  choice  make  up  the  total  of  229 
letters. 

The  votes  came  in  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
in  letters  and  on  postcards,  labeled 
"Which  Side  and  Why"  and,  primely, 
"For  Whom  and  Why"  and  "Who  Are 
You  For  and  Why?"— a  title  for  which 
we  must  disclaim  responsibility  with 
some  ostentation,  lest  Mr.  F.  P.  A.  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  pounce  upon 
us  in  the  course  of  his  crusade  against 
pronominal  atrocities. 

But  we  ourselves  must  be  concise  and 
pointed,   and   proceed. 

THE   MAJORITY   SPEAKS 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  biggest  bid 
for  reelection,  in  the  minds  of  In- 
dependent readers,  is  the  legislative 
record  of  his  party.  "They  have  given 
us  in  three  years  more  than  the  G.  O.  P. 
gave  us  in  forty  years,"  writes  S.  M. 
Stafford  of  Fitzgerald,  Georgia.  Forty 
per  cent  of  all  the  Wilson  voters  put 
that  among  their  reasons.  A  number  of 
them  also  pay  tribute  to  the  President's 
power  as  a  leader  of  his  party,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  danger  of  a  reac- 
tionary Republican  congress  which 
Hughes  could  not  control. 

1  Bhall  vote  for  Wilson  because  he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  secure  im- 
portant  reform  legislation  over  a  Demo- 
cratic congress  that  does  not  dare  oppose 
him  even  when  it  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  purposes.  The  Republican  leaders,  with 
the  established  view  that  the  President 
must  have  qo  policy  distinci  from  thai  of 
his  party  in  Congress,  have  never  yet  been 
Ruccessfullj  led  by  ;i  man  with  progressive 
ideas,  and  I  am  afraid  to  trusl  even 
Hughes  with  the  job;  for  many  of  the  Old 
Guard  will  be  In  both  houses  In  the  event 
Republican  victory.        M  \  \  Sm  bi 

\1  a  1 1 1  ( i  slim  n,  'ii  H  netatt 

Wilson's    firmness,    once    he    lias    de- 
rided <ui  a  course  of  .- 1 <  i  Ion,  In  i he  I 
of  criticism   and  opposition,  seems   to 
gratify   ins   adherent!   particularly. 
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"He  kept  us  out  of  war,"  the  slogan 
that  captured  the  St.  Louis  Convention, 
is  echoed  by  nearly  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  writers.  Many  of  them  add — and 
emphasize — "with  honor,"  and  declare 
their  satisfaction  with  the  statesman- 
like course  which  they  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  followed.  It  is  a  woman  voter 
who  puts  the  peace  argument  most 
energetically: 

In   accordance   with   your  suggestion,   I 

will  state  in   three  sentences  why    President 
Wilson  should  be  reelected.  Here  they  are  : 
lie   kept    us  out   of  war.    lie   kept    us  out  of 
War!  HE  KEPT  US  OUT  OP  WAR!! 
Mas.  A.   0.   HlNDMAN 
Boise,  Idaho 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  general 
is  the  response  to  the  Wilson  philoso- 
phy both  of  domestic  government  and 
foreign  relations.  Almost  one  in  three 
of  the  Wilson  letters  call  attention  to 
his  independence  of  partizanship,  his 
personal  uprightness,  his  international 
idealism,  or  his  fidelity  to  democracy 
with  a  little  "d."  "I  think  his  heart 
beats  for  labor,"  writes  Mrs.  Rella 
Moran  of  Winfield,  Kansas.  "Wilson, 
like  the  Allies,  is  fighting  for  human 
rights,  but  without  spilling  blood," 
says  Alfred  E.  Green  of  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts.  "I  would  rather  trust 
the  mistakes  of  a  man  having  a  warm 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  like  the 
poor  Mexican  deprived  of  his  land  than 
an  iceberg  trained  in  technicalities  of 
the  law,"  declares  J.  C.  George  of 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

I  am  supporting  President  Wilson  for 
his  great  humanitarianisiu  and  proven  abil- 
ity. He  is  laying  the  foundation  for  perma- 
nent prosperity  for  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time.  He  has  been  as  nearly  non- 
partisan as  it  is  possible  for  a  President  to 
be.  I  consider  him  a  practical  idealist,  and 
if  given  four  years  more  he  will  have 
taught  our  people  that  there  are  other 
things  more  worth  while  than  money,  and 

A  i  / 


have    set    such    a    high    standard    of    public 

service   that   the  benefits   will   be   fell    for 
generations.  (J.  N.  Pbentiss 

Grand  Rapids,   Wisconsin 

"Wilson's  first  message  on  Mexico  is 
the  greatest  utterance  of  idealistic  in- 
ternationalism  since   Gladstone's   reply 
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HE  KEPT  US  OUT  OF  WAR 

to  Palmerston,"  is  the  opinion  of  Frank 
Seay  of  Dallas,  Texas.  And  an  inter- 
esting comment  on  the  success  of  the 
Mexican  policy  comes  from  Edwin  R. 
Bentley,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Alpine,  which  is  near  Boquillas  in  the 
Big  Bend  country  of  Texas,  which  has 
once  been  raided  by  Mexican  bandits: 

Mr.  Wilson  has  put  the  complicated  bor- 
der situation  under  control  without  a  cost- 
ly war,  which  the  jingoes  wanted.  Without 
consideration  of  his  unexcelled  legislative 
record,  we  can  not  believe  that  the  country 
will  exchange  a  president  of  proven  and 
workable  foreign  policy  for  an  untried  man 
while  the  conflagrations  in  Mexico  and 
Europe  continue. 

Julian  F.  Hayward,  of  Paonia,  Colo- 
rado, adds  that  the  President  is  an 
efficient  idealist: 

I  vote  and  hope  for  the  President's 
reelection  because  I  endorse  emphatically 
his  constructive  radicalism,  practical  Amer- 
ican idealism  and  appropriate  appointments, 
such  as  Whitlock,   Lansing  and   Brandeis. 

Because  of  his  marked  ability  to  lead 
and  yet  not  to  be  too  far  in  the  lead  :  to 
reconcile  the  doers  and  dreamers  ;  to  resist 
reactionaries  and  the  importunities  of  the 
nianimonistic  and  gadarene  herds. 

The  praise  of  Wilson's  appointments 
to  public  office  is  echoed  by  a  number 
of  correspondents. 

About  a  fifth  of  them  repeat  the  well- 
worn  but  always  servicable  maxim 
about  swapping  horses. 

It  cannot    be  denied   that   this   is   one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  world's  his 
tory.    Neither    can    it    he    denied    that     the 
United    States    has    never    been    so    prosper 
mis    or    so    powerful.     I    should    feet    myself 
an   Ingrate  and  a   fool   If  1   failed   to  sustain 

an  administration  that  had  brought  us  so 
safely  thru  such  perilous  days 

1>  \\  in    III   n  Mu  i  KB 

\        I  or*  Citii 
And  the  i;  \    R    P.  Gibson  of  Croton 

Kails.    \,  u     \  ork,    points   out    th.r     W 
son's   own   attitude    makes   this   p.ut'.cu 
larly    true: 

Pis    openmindedneaa    and    readlnes 
learn  from  the  experience  of  Ins  Bret  tent 

w  ill   eeil.imh    ou.ilil  \    lnni    fi  411 

,.,.,  »  i  better  ndintuUtration,  both  la 

home  and  foreign    tft'alnt,  dm  mu   Ihe  v* 

Of    almost     unparalleled    oppoi  I  nun  \ 

\\  |    ,.u    lit    to    quote    all    these    ltd 
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in  full,  but  we  can't.  Here  are  a  few 
crisp  summaries  in  toto: 

Wilson  for  mine ! 

1.  Because  bis  administration  has  been 
constructive. 

2.  Because  be  is  honest  in  thought  and 
act. 

■".  Because  he  has  solved  the  problems 
presented  to  him  with  as  few  errors  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

P.  S.  Nominally  I  am  a  Republican. 

Fred  Monsub 

Los  Angtles,  California 


TO  THE   HIGHEST  BIDDER 

I  am  for  President  Wilson. 

1.  Because  he  refused  to  wage  war 
against  a  weaker  nation— Mexico — upon 
the  least  pretext. 

2.  Because  of  the  warless  victory  he  won 
over  Germany  in  the  submarine  issue. 

3.  Because  of  the  progressive  legislation 
which  the  Democratic  Congress  passed. 

4.  Because  he  placed  a  progressive  man 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

5.  Because  he  vetoed  the  Immigration 
bill.  A.  H.  L. 

A  etc   York  City 

I  am  for  Woodrow  Wilson  because  he 
moved  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
from  Wall  Street  back  to  Washington,  and 
th<Tj  successfully  forestalled  its  transfer  to 
Berlin.  Also  because  the  spat  of  govern- 
ment has  not  been  permitted  to  shift  to 
Home.  The  Catholic  Church  has  been 
treated  with  courtesy  and  fairness,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  the  recognition  of 
Carranza. 

We    shall    not   buy    "a    pig   in   a    poke." 

a  the  detested  "vacillation"  may  prove 

dangerous    than    a   certain    attitude   of 

ndpat  obscuration. 

William  Y.  Ward,  M.D. 

Ivanhoe,  T<  xhh 

The  decision  of  the  Woman's  Party 
to  support  Hughes  and  fight  Wilson 
does  not.  seem  to  worry  our  worm  n 
voters.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  them 
vote  for  Wilson  whether  or  no,  and 
Dora  Kerschner  of  WinfiHd, 
Kansas,  voices  their  sentiments  when 
she  writes:  "I  am  an  ardent  suffra- 
gist, but  no  Woman's  Party  can  get 
my  vote   away   from   Wilson." 

As  for  the  avowed   Progressives  who 
want  Wilson — and  there  are  a  number 
of  thi  m — they  run  the  (jamut  from  the 
:runtled    tone    of    this    letter: 

ttle     Choice     between      rotten 

apples,  but  I'll  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

i  hi  Prog]  p     i  .•'■     wag 

temporarily  defeated.  B.   I      RCA,  An. 
I .   I    'i'  iii     I  labama 

•  'I  tenor  of  this: 

'  l  Pro)  ago;  am 

for  proa  principle   and  m  al- 

fore  arn   for   Wilson   for  a   MCOOd 

term      Wilson    ban    ability    81    a      tatc   man, 

.  man  of  conviction,  of  courage,  and  i 
oted  to  the  intwsts  of  tin-  people,  'i 
prog  legislation    enacted    under   bim 

i«    of    the    v  and       be    I, 

I  )      II      III 

'   '/  ,,',,'  -'/'/  /  7       I' i  n  ,,  :i/l ,  ii  ,n  1 1 

The  moot  thoughtful  of  tJ  prea- 

'  "'  r  putt    h 

is  the  letter  of  a  voter  who  belonged 
to    •  ,i    Progressi  while 


there  was  one  and  who  cares  nothing  for 
the  traditional  differences  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  My  vote  will  go, 
therefore,  to  whichever  candidate  "bids 
highest"  in  the  direction  of  the  radical 
policies  in  which  I  am  interested.  Wilson 
bids  high,  and  I  would  vote  for  him  if  the 
election  came  today.  The  reasons  are:  1. 
Because  he  isn't  ashamed  to  show  an  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  liberty  and  the 
interests  of  humanity  outside  the  borders 
of  his  own  country.  He  may  be  overscrup- 
ulous, but  that  is  a  refreshing  change  from 
the  underscrupulous  diplomacy  which  has 
ruined  Europe.  2.  Because^  he  vetoed  the 
selfish  immigration  bill.  3  Because  he  pre- 
vented an  act  of  national  dishonor  in  the 
matter  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  exemp- 
tion. 4.  Because  he  carried  thru  the  child 
labor  bill.  5.  Because  he  appointed  Brau- 
deis  to  the  Supreme  Court.  6.  Because  his 
revenue  policy  rests  upon  direct  rather 
than  indirect  taxation.  7.  Because  he  is 
willing  to  buy  the  Danish  Islands.  8.  Be- 
cause he  has  been  able  to  boss  a  rapacious 
and  idiotic  Congress. 

I  had  two  other  items  on  my  list.  Wil- 
son's support  of  woman  suffrage  and  his 
endorsement  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  but  Mr.  Hughes  has  matched  those 
bids  by  coming  out  for  both.  Before  the 
end  of  the  campaign  Hughes  may  broaden 
his  program  to  include  still  more  things 
that  I  favor  and  in  that  case  he  may  get 
my  vote.  It  all  depends,  as  I  said  before, 
on  who  bids  highest.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  ex- Progressives  who  feel  about  as 
I  do.  Bull  Moose 

Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Wilson 
voters  speak  especially  of  their  dis- 
appointment in  Hughes  or  their  dis- 
trust of  him,  but  there  are  some  vig- 
orous condemnations  of  his  campaign 
speeches.  Says  Eugene  D.  Hale  of 
Nutley,  New  Jersey: 

The    most   glaring   example   of   timidity,. 
vacillation  and  ineptitude  I  have  ever  seen 
is  the  Hughes  campaign. 

From  Los  Gatos,  California,  S.  W. 
Ethcredge  disposes  of  the  matter  epi- 
grammatically: 

I  am  for  Wilson. 

Hughes   talks  much   and   says  little. 

Wilson  talks  little  and  does  much. 

Eugene  Bouton  of  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  goes  one  step  further: 

Most  of  the  things  Hughes  says  ought 
to  be  done  Wilson  has  done,  most  of  the 
rest    ought   not   to  -be   done. 

Wilson  has  had  more  and  better  ex- 
perience  as    : i u    executive   than    Hughes.    He 


PUSSYFOOTING 

has  don-  al    nearly   light  aj  any  President 
could,   and   most    people    think      o     Hughes's 

tneaninglef        platitude  .      overstatement  . 
"querulou     quibbles,"   and    luffrage   court 

ing    sin,"     tOO      mall    a    caliber    lor    the   prcsi- 

di  di 

lint     of     -'II     tie       blows     showered     On 

the  "hundred  per  cent  candidate"  this 
i     perhap  i  the  lot  tereit: 

Wilson'     'on  tractive    work,    '<"/,    of   » 
Republican  program  and  the  very  undignl 
fled  mannei  of  Mi    and  Mrs.  Hughes  being 


photographed  in  the  mines  and  factories  of 
the  country  with  their  forced  smiles  should 
give  Wilson  every  state  in   the    Union. 

Hoi, ah  ]',.  Walters 
Garden  City,  Neiv  York 

Will  Mr.  Hughes's  campaign  managers 
please  task  him  to  unforce  his  smile? 

THE  HUGHES  VOTE 

WILSON  has  failed;  Hughes  will 
make  good.  That  is  the  argument 
of  the  Independent  readers  who 
will  vote  for  Hughes.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  them  emphasize  either  one  half  or  the 


HE    MEASURES   UP 

other  or  the  whole  of  this  proposition. 
Confidence  in  the  Republican  party 
comes  first  among  the  reasons  given  by 
a  fifth  of  these  voters,  while  less  than 
a  sixth  stress  their  preference  for  con- 
crete Hughes  policies. 

When  the  Independent  laboratories 
have  finished  their  analysis,  the  "100 
per  cent  candidate"  looks  something 
like  this : 

Personality  and  record  33% 

Down  with  Wilson 30% 

g-,.°.-  P 20| 

Policies i5% 

100% 
But  most  of  the  voters  give  several 
reasons  for  their  choice.  Here  is  a  con- 
cise summary  of  the  case  for  Hughes, 
which  touches  all  four  points: 

1.  I  like  Republican  party  government 
better  than   Dei latic. 

2.  Wilson's  conduct  of  affairs,  tho  con- 
scientious and  well-intentioned,  lacks  vigor, 
decisiveness   and   consistency. 

•'!.  I  believe  Hughes  has  these  qualities 
<>f  vigor,  decisiveness  and  consistency  which 
Wilson   lacks. 

4.  Wilson's  action  in  forcing  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  at  the  demand  of  the  laboring 
men  to  avoid  a  strike  is  a  veritable  open- 
ing of  Pandora's  box.  it  means  trouble 
ahead.  Oliffobd  II.  Smith 

Burlington,   Vermont 

Tho  dissatisfaction  with  President 
Wilson's  record  is  based  partly  on  his 
handling  of  our  foreign  affairs: 

Wilson's  .Mexican  stand  is  (he  most  dis- 
graceful in  the  history  of  American  diplo- 
macy.   His    "forte"    is    writing   diplomatic 

notes  for  home  consumption  but  doing 
not  long. 

lie  preaches  humanity  but  condones 
every  shade  of  Inhumanity   in    .Mexico,    Bel 

giurii,    Poland,    Ireland,   etc.,   with   his   lm 
Decile  and   deceitful   slogans  of   "watchful 

wailing."  "strict  neutrality,"  "noil  inter- 
ference," "hyphenated  A ricans,"  "Amer- 

Icanii  in."  etc  A.  BllOHBL 

Ireland,  Indiana 

Regardless  of  Justice  or  national  honor, 

out    of    every    difficulty    be    seems    illwa\   i    I,, 

seek  the  route  of  least  re  Istnnce,  ami  bad 
hi     blundei     In  dealing  with  Germany 

Mexico    I'd    lo    win,    a    Stronger    man    would 
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have  undoubtedly   been  required  to  save  us 

Ii 'him     nation  il    huaitlitttioD 

.1      A.    l'KAKSON 

Si  ill  u\\  i ml u  i/,   Washington 

\lr  Wilson's  "woeful  wabbling" 
cornea  in  for  -  specially  frequent  com- 
ment. Here  ia  the  tersest  statement: 

1  urn  foi  Mi.  Hughes  for  president  be- 
cause 1  believe  Mr.  Wilson  baa  no  policy 
other  than  the  daj  may  bring  forth,  and  I 
fear  the  ultimate  results  of  such  a  lack  of 
policj .  J.  G.  Lucas 

Madrid,   Ion  a 

And  here  is  the  most  specific : 

The  nation  suffers  Beriouslj  from  woeful 
wabbling.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1!M2 
pledged  the  nominee  to  one  term,  to  free 
canal  toils,  to  the  guarantee  <>t'  protection 
to  our  citizens  in  person  and  property  at 
home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Wilson  repudiated 
all.  He  opposed  preparedness  as  hysteria 
till  Roosevelt  awoke  the  nation,  then  he 
railed  for  the  greatest  navj  >>n  earth,  thus 
outhysteriaing  hysteria.  He  opposed  a 
taxis  commission,  later  favored  it.  He  said 

un  one  while  lie  was  president  should  in- 
terfere with  blood-letting  in  Mexico.  After- 
ward he  invaded  that  country  and  after 
the  death  of  our  soldiers  and  Mexicans  ho 
scuttled  with  nothing  accomplished  and 
conditions  worse  and  growing  worse.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  is  far  from  reassuring,  and 
four   more   years   of  it   would   spell   disaster. 

Mr.  Hughes's  record  as  citizen,  as  attorney, 
as  governor,  as  justice,  is  the  antithesis  of 
woeful  wabbling.  Therefore  fleet  Hughes. 

WlLXJAM    WlLLAIJD 

Carrollton,  Mississippi 

The  Democratic  appetite  for  spoils 
gets  such  frequent  condemnation  that  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Hughes  struck  home 
in  his  early  campaign  speeches. 

Pocketbooks  count  pretty  largely  in 
every  election.  A  voter  who  signs  him- 
self a  "laborer"  writes  thus: 

Mr.  Wilson  promised  lower  tariff  and 
lower  cost  of  living.  Result :  Higher  cost 
of  living — a  remarkable  guess.  Will  give 
Mr.  Hughes  a  chance. 

Hughes,  the  man,  stands  pretty  firmly 

on   his   record   as   governor.    Henry   A. 

Reed,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  wants  him 

because  he  is  the  next  best  to  Roosevelt 
whom  we  cannot  have  and  because  he 
promises  to  be  better  than  Wilson,  of  whom 
we  have  had  enough, 

but  most  of  the  letters  are  more 
direct  in  their  admiration.  "The  sound 
of  his  voice  is  to  me  as  inspiring  as 
the  commands  of  my  generals  were  on 
the  fields  of  Chickamauga  and  Nash- 
ville," says  A.  J.  Goff,  of  Denver.  S.  H. 
Miller,  of  South  Manchester,  Connecti- 
cut, thinks  "he  is  practical  as  opposed 
to  the  theoretical,  impractical  Wilson" 
and  "a  better  judge  of  men." 

Here  are  several  clean-cut  charac- 
terizations : 

I  think  him  the  equal  in  personal  charac- 
ter and  in  intellectual  ability  of  President 
Wilson  I  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
him),  and  his  superior  in  administration 
or  executive  ability.  His  record  as  governor 
shows  that  he  has  the  courage  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  grapple  with  governmental 
abuses  and  carry  out  needed  reforms 
qualities  peculiarly  needed  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  national  life.  J.  II.   (i. 

I  am  for  Hughes  been  e  his  record 
shows    that    he    is    a    man    who,    in    a    crisis, 

will   follow  a  decisive  coursi    of  action.   I 

ike     Wilson's    failure    to    formulate    and 

follow    one  definite  policy.   It    is  because  I 

believe  Hughes  will  formulate  and  carry 
mit  some  definite  policy  thai  I  favor  his 
elect!,, il.  <  'liKVV  INK    I  >.     KliVV   VUHS 

<  Columbia,  Missouri 

Ami  here  la  another  from  th,  presi- 
dent of  the   Florida  Agricultural  and 


ii.uiical  College  for  Negroes,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida: 

I   am  for  Hughes  for  President,  because 

In-,  mind  is  free  from  prejudice  social  or 
racial.    He   has  correct   economic   views,   and 

a  strong  sense  of  justice.  Hi--  is  not  a  "sin- 
gle ttack  miml  of  the  narrow  gauge  vari- 
ety.  1  lence,   1   am   for  Hughes. 


THE    OAK   OR   THE    REED? 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Garvey,  of  Topeka,  be- 
lieves in  the  G.  0.  P.: 

I  will  cast  my  first  presidential  vote  for 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hushes  because  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republican  party  in  national 
affairs,  and  because  the  record  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  private  life  and  public  service 
makes  him  a  worthy  standard  bearer. 

But  we  have  also  the  other  extreme: 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  Hughes  altho  up 
to  the  time  of  the  "I.usitania"  disgrace  I 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  Wilson.  I  hate 
and  fear  the  Republican  Old  Guard  as 
much  as  I  did  in  1912  but  I  see  they  have 
developed  some  sense  of  caution  and  respect 
for  decency.  I  grasp  at  the  Straw  of  hope 
that  Hughes  will  develop  a  quality  of  lead- 
ership which  our  statesmanship  needs. 

Electrical  Engineeb 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  average  Republican: 

1.  I  regard  the  policy  of  protective  tariff, 
in  normal  times  of  peace,  as  vital  and  in- 
dispensible   to   our   material    prosperity. 

2.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  are  in  more 
capable  hands  when  under  Republican  than 
under   Democratic  rule. 

L.  D.  Steckel 
Greensburg,   Pennsylvania 

When  it  comes  to  Hughes's  policies 
the  woman  suffrage  plank  gets  little  at- 
tention. One  enthusiast  makes  the  sim- 
ple and  all-sufficient  statement,  "I  am 
for  Hughes  because  he  favors  the 
Federal  amendment  for  woman  suf- 
frage," but  as  she  is  unfortunately  dis- 
franchized the  vote  can  hardly  be  quoted 
at  par.  Among  bona  fide  voters  the  issue 
gets  scant  attention.  It  is  protection  for 
industry  and  protection  for  life,  effi- 
ciency, and  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 
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the  civil  service  that  count  most  heavily. 
Here  ia  a  typical  summary: 

I.  lie  stands  for  a  protective  tariff  as 
against    the    free    trade    poliev     of    the    pres 

cut   administration. 

'2.  His  record  shows  he  refused  to  sur- 
render   essential     principles    of    honest     ami 

wisely  administered  government,  for  politi- 
cal expediency. 

.'!.  He  believes  in  an  honest  adininistra- 
1  ton    of   the  ( 'iv  il    Service    I  ,avv. 

-1.  He  stands  for  plain  American  rights, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  constructed  with 
the  weak  ami  even-hanging  attitude  of  the 
present   administration,  with   respect   to  our 

foreign  relations,  especially  Mexico. 

5.    He    is   conscientiously    opposed    to   gov 

ernment  extravagance. 

(.5.   He  will  not   surround  himself  with   in 
experienced,    weak    and    visionary    advisers. 
Chaki.es  B.  DEAVES 

THIRD    PARTY    MEN 

BESIDE  the  voters  who  are  sure  of 
their  allegiance  to  either  Wilson  or 
Hughes  there  are  a  few  who  are 
completely  disgusted  with  one  or  the 
other,  but — in  their  letters,  at  least — do 
not  commit  themselves  to  any  other 
candidate.  Then  the  Socialists  and  Pro- 
hibitionists constitute  about  seven  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  voters  in 
our  letter-ballot  box,  splitting  the  dele- 
gation almost  equally.  We  shall  let  the 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka, 
speak  for  the   Prohibitionist  group: 

I  am  for  Hanly  and  Landrith  because: 

1.  They  are.  personally,  of  the  highest 
character,  capable,  if  elected,  of  statesman- 
like administration. 

2.  The  Prohibition  party  they  represent 
has  in  its  platform  every  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Republic  that  the  other  party 
platforms  contain. 

3.  They  stand  for  the  greatest  moral 
issue  before  the  people,  national  prohibi- 
tion. There  is  no  such  issue  in  the  other 
parties. 

The  Socialist  voters  are  of  several 
sorts:  the  protestants  against  things 
as  they  are,  those  who  believe  in  the 
socialistic  economy,  and,  especially  this 
year,  those  who  believe  that  socialism 
is  the  most  effective  agency  for  world 
peace.  The  best  summary  is  this: 

I  believe  Allan  L.  Benson  should  be 
elected   President,   because: 

He    represents   the  only    party   which   be- 
lieves  in    abolishing   war    by    abolishing   its 
cause.    His    is    the    only    party    which    be 
lieves  war  can  be  abolished. 

He  represents  the  only  party  which  be- 
lieves undeserved  poverty  should  and  can 
be  abolished. 

He  represents  the  Only  party  which  has 
a  definite  set  of  principles  and  policies  ami 
stands  by    them. 

He  represents  the  only  party  in  which 
the  issues  are  not  "hazy*'  nor  "party  lines 
loosely    drawn." 

He  is  the  only  candidate  who  represents 
a   democratic,   a    republican    and   a    progrSS 

sive  party. 

And.  finally,  he  is  the  only  candidate  who 

represents   his   party   at    all. 

I'i;i  tu  tttc    W.    R  u-ki; 
Camp    JliU,    Alabama 

There.  Wo  have  presented  both  sides 
— anil  both  in  tins  ease  means  four 
sides.  Shall  we  conclude  that  Wilson 
will  h:iv  e  a  walk  over'  Or  that  the 
'•ins"  are  more  outspoken  than  the 
-outs":  0»  that  the  Q,  O.  V.  vol. 
among  our  readers  arc  lying  lew  '  0 
'hat  lliov  are  hesitant  becau-.c  (luetics 
has    been    a    bit    disappoint  me .  "    Or   |k 

wc  not  conclude  at  air."   Perhap 

would    be    safest       but     here    is    the    cm; 
of  our      pa<  I 
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One  round  of  a  bomb  fight  in  the  trenches  in  France — the     The  defenders   answer  by  firing   one  of   their  little   trench 
Germans  are  bombing  mid  the  Highlanders  are  lying  low.     mortars.  The  missile  is  just  sailing  out  over  No  Man's  Land. 


1 1,,  bomb  bur&U  <>■  > ,  //,.   German  trench  with  a   spreading     Struck  hornet  The  observer  at  tin  periscope 
cloud  oj  '/■  moku    /<■     Utu     begin  '»  >""/  /■•.  ,■   ultt      Tommies  chuckle  <>i  his  report  <<i  tht   Boch 


imil,  68 
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"Sleeping    fink."    The   strikebreaker's    lot   is   not   a   happy  one  even  if  he  is  not  molested  by  strikers  or  their  friends. 
He  is  given  a  bed  and  food,  but  hardly  of  the  best,  and  is    often   cheated  and  roughly  handled  if  he   tries  to  protest. 


Ilhutratino 

Strike    symptoms      a     trolley-cur    screened    against     missiles    and    a    run  full   of    workers    who   can    not    tec.  Mrs, 
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'Bob"  Qardnsr,  last  yeai     champion  and  runnst  up  to  Evan$,  playing  &ui  «/  tht  rough  on  the  way  to  the  tenth,  at  Merion. 


■    . 
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THE  WAKEFUL  HUSBAND 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


How  blue  the  moonlight  and  how  still  the  night. 
Silent  I  ramble  thru  the  whole  dear  house 
Setting  aright  in  huppy  ownership 
Whatever  may  lie  out  of  its  due  place. 
Books  in  the  living  room  I  rearrange, 
Then  in  the  dining  room  my  pewter  mugs, 
And  put  her  little  brown  nasturtium  bowl 
Where  she  can  see  it  when  she  telephones. 
Up  in  my  den  the  papers  are  a-sprawl 
And  litter  up  my  desk :  these  too  I  sort 
Thinking,  tomorrow  I  will  rise  betimes 
And  do  my  work  neglected.  .  .  Tiptoe  then 
I  pass  into  the  Shrine.  She  is  asleep, 
Dark  hair  across  the  moon-blanched  pillow  slip. 
Her  eyes  are  sealed  with  peace,  but  as  I  touch 
The  girlish  cheek,  her  lips  are  tremulous 
With  secret  knowing  smiles.  In  her  boudoir 
(Her  "sulking  room"  I  call  it:  did  you  know 
It  means  that?)  I  wind  up  the  tiny  clock 
And  stand  at  her  Prayer  Window  where  the  fields 
Lie  listening  to  the  crickets  and  the  stars.  .  .  . 


Alas,  I  only  hear  the  throb  of  pain 

That  echoes  from  the  moonlit  fields  of  France. 

Into  our  kitchen,  too,  I  love  to  go, 

Straighten  the  spoons  against  our  break  of  fast, 

Share  secrets  with  our  dog,  the  drowsy-eyed, 

Surprize  the  kitten  with  some  midnight  milk. 

The  pantry  cupboard,  full  of  pleasant  things, 

Attracts  me:  there  I  love  to  place  in  line 

The  packages  of  cereals,  or  fill  up 

The  breakfast  sugar  bowl;  and  empty  out 

The  icebox  pan  into  the  singing  night. 

Then,  as  I  fixed  the  cushions  on  the  porch, 
I  wondered  whether  God,  while  wandering 
Thru  his  big  house  the  World,  householderwise, 
Does  also  quietly  set  things  aright, 
Gives  sleep  to  sleepless  wives  in  Germany 
And  gently  smooths  the  battlefields  of  France? 
Dear  Father  God,  the  children  in  their  play 
Have  tossed  their  toys  in  saddest  disarray — 
Wilt  Thou  not,  like  a  kindly  nurse  at  dusk 
Pass  thru  the  playroom,  make  it  neat  again? 


ESKIMO  ON  THE  TALKING  MACHINE 


THIRTY  tons  of  specimens — 
zoological,  geological,  ethno- 
logical— have  turned  up  at 
Nome,  Alaska,  together  with 
six  members  of  Stefansson's 
expedition  which  has  been  exploring 
the  western  Arctic  Ocean  for  the  last 
three  years.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
two  years  that  authentic  word  has 
come  from  these  men,  the  southern 
branch  of  the  party  of  fifteen  scien- 
tists who  were  sent  out  by  the  Can- 
adian government  in  1913  to  find  out 
all  there  was  to  know  about  the 
waters  and  hypothetical  lands  lying 
north  of  Alaska  and  western  Canada. 
Stef ansson  himself,  the  head  of  the 
expedition,  is  still  at  work  in  the  far 
North,  and  may  stay  another  year. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Anderson,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Iowa,  is  in  charge 
of  the  party  which  has  just  reached 
Nome.  He  is  a  mammalogist,  and 
he  had  with  him  a  geographer, 
Kenneth  G.  Chipman;  a  geologist, 
John  J.  O'Neill;  an  ethnologist,  Dia- 
mond Jenness;  a  topographer,  John 
R.  Cox;  a  naturalist,  Frits  Johansen; 
and  a  photographer,  George  H.  Wil- 
kins,  who  had  the  unusual  experience 
of  taking  war  pictures  in  the  Balkan 
Wars  before  Tie  penetrated  the  soli- 
ludes  of  the  north. 

Dr.   Anderson   sets  forth  the  re- 
sults of  his    scientific   work    briefly 
enough  in  his  report.    He  says  noth- 
ing at  all  about  the  exciting  expe- 
ncea  he  had;  but  his  letters  tell 
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parts  of  the  stories.  For  instance, 
he  and  one  companion  tried  to  take 
the  winter's  mail  from  the  party  five 
hundred  miles  to  Fort  Norman  by 
dog  team.  The  trip  lay  thru  a  rough, 
barren  and  uninhabited  country, 
with  neither  trail  nor  guide.  A  huge 
white  wolf  attacked  his  companion, 
lacerating  the  muscles  of  his  arm. 

The  going  was  very,  very  bad.  For 
instance: 

We  entered  upon  river  travel  again 
on  February  16,  and  found  that  our 
troubles  were  just  beginning.  For  12 
miles  the  river  ice  was  exceedingly 
rough  for  the  entire  width  of  the  river, 
400  or  500  yards,  so  that  in  hardly  any 
place  could  a  toboggan  have  been  taken 
across  without  stoving  the  bottom  on 
the  jagged  ice  ridges.  The  banks  were 
so  steep  and  rugged  as  to  be  impassable 
with  sled  or  toboggan,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  follow  closely  along  the  base 
of  the  steep  boulder  bank  of  the  river, 
just  inside  the  rougher  ice.  The  snow 
was  very  soft  and  hip-deep,  so  that  we 
were  not  able  to  make  a  good  trail 
even  with  snowshoes,  because  of  the 
loose  boulders  and  ice  cakes.  We  were 
compelled  to  pack  the  snow  first  with 
snowshoes,  and  then  the  rough  edges  of 
the  ice  cakes  would  have  to  be  trimmed 
off  with  our  ax.  It  was  slow  work. 

The  dogs  refused  to  pull  very  hard, 
as  they  kept  continually  losing  their 
footing  and  stumbling  into  holes,  con- 
cealed by  the  soft  snow.  Whenever  a 
sled   was   stopped,  we    would    have   to 

it  it  ourselves  before  the  dogs  would 
pull.  After  about  half  a  mile  of  this 
sort,  of  thing  we  were  obliged  to  drop 
half  our  load  and  bring  it  ahead  In  0 
second    trio     We    made   only    2    miles  on 

this  day,  February  17. 


He  goes  on  to  tell  how  they  often 
were  compelled  to  travel  five  miles  in 
order  to  make  one  mile  in  a  straight 
line ;  how  it  was  repeatedly  necessary 
for  them  to  thaw  out  their  frost-bit- 
ten faces  with  bare  hands  hastily 
snatched  from  warm  mittens;  how 
their  dogs  absolutely  refused  to  work 
when  they  were  half  way  between 
Fort  Norman  and  their  base  camp — 
250  miles  from  either;  and  how  the 
two  men  harnessed  themselves  to  the 
toboggan,  and  after  having  been  59 
days  on  the  trail  managed  to  return 
to  their  camp. 

The  most  interesting  scientific 
work  was  done  with  the  phonograph 
among  the  "blond"  Eskimos  discov- 
ered by  Stefansson  in  1910.  Jenness. 
with  an  Eskimo  companion  and 
guide,  followed  the  Barren  Ground 
caribou  as  they  migrated  inland  on 
Victoria  Island  to  the  home  of  these 
Eskimos,  and  settled  down  to  study 
them  in  their  own  environment  for 
several  months.  He  lived  their  life. 
ate  their  food,  shared  in  their  games 
and  ceremonies.  He  came  away  with 
phonograph    records    of   songs   and 

spoken   words,    with  careful   transl.i 

turns  and  transcriptions.    He  played 
his  fifty  records  to  the  mystified  i 
tives  often  enough  to  be  sure  thai  his 

text   was  letter  perfect     A  pretty  I 
lection  for  any  one's  talking  much:' 

While  tins  and  other  ethno 
work  was  going  on  members  ot  thi* 
part]  made  ■  number  of  photographs. 
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MY    HOME 


BY  A  NEW  YORK  STREET-CAR  STRIKER 


F  course  yon  can't  get 
much  into  three  rooms, 
anyway i  can  you '.' 


\^   ^X    Aa  you  see,  these  aren't 

\t  t\  nice  rooms  and  the  furnishings 
are  simple  -bed,  bureau,  baby's  bed 
and  a   few   more  necessary  things. 

But  I  don't  think  we  could  have  got 
together  that  much.  Most  of  these 
things  are  gifts.  The  tenement  rents 
here  (306  Bast  LOOth  Street)  are 
about  the  average.  I  pay  $12  for  the 
three  rooms.  I've  got  a  good  record 
with  the  Third  Avenue  surface  line, 
where  I've  been  a  motorman  nearly 
two  years,  after  having  been  a  con- 
ductor for  three  on  the  Second  Ave- 
nue line,  ending  with  a  clean  record 
there — if  I  hadn't,  I  couldn't  have 
got  a  job  on  any  other  city  line.  Well, 
you  can  see  right  here  all  I've  got  out 
of  it.  You  see  everything  I  own  ex- 
cept three  dollars.  I've  got  twenty 
due  tomorrow.  My  wife  and  I  figure 
that  by  stalling  off  the  landlord  we 
can  live  twenty  days  on  that,  and  if 
the  strike  isn't  over  by  that  time  she 
says  we'll  borrow.  I  say  I'll  get  an- 
other job,  but  take  it  from  me  it 
won't  be  railroading  here.  I  guess 
you  can  see  why  I  say  that  a  man 
who's  railroading  here  in  New  York 
oughtn't  to  marry. 

He  can't  afford  to,  that's  one  rea- 
son— he  can't  live  a  normal  life  even 
if  he  hasn't  any  children.  And  rais- 
ing children  these  days  I  figure  is 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  having 
money. 

And  then  a  fellow  can't  have  any 
time  with  his  family.  I  never  have 
a  Sunday  off,  and  of  course  no  man 
who  hasn't  been  with  one  of  the  com- 
panies for  ten  or  twelve  years  and 
stands  well  with  the  starter  ever  ex- 
pects to  get  a  holiday  like  Labor  Day 
off.  There  isn't  any  use  of  making 
an  application  even  if  you  can  afford 
to  miss  a  day,  because  if  your  appli- 
cation is  first  it  may  get  considered 
last — there  isn't  any  system.  It's 
about  the  same  with  all  the  com- 
panies; we  fellows  that  have  worked 
on  more  than  one  think  the  same 
people  control  them  all — things  are 
that  much  alike.  I  never  see  my  little 
girl  at  all  except  in  the  morning  when 
I  say  "Good-bye,  Jeannette."  I  don't 
get  in  at  night  until  long  after  she's 
asleep. 

My  wife  is  what  I  consider  a  very 
economical  woman.  She  never  goes 
to  shows  or'  buys  fancy  dresses,  and 
we  eat  plain  food.  I  don't  see  how  we 
could  spend  any  less.  And  I  don't 
drink  a  thing.  I  suppose  it  seems 
•  to  you  to  see  a  motorman  t  hat 

doesn't  drink?   Well,    I    understand 

now  why  they  drink.  I'll  try  to  tell 
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New    York,    in    the    midst    of    its 

<l  Btreet  car  strike  in  ii  month, 

is  inclined  to  dismiss  both  man- 
agers   and    mot    with    disgust    of 

their  failure  to  keep  tin  ir  in/ rei  - 
■in,  nt  to  arbitrate,  lint  public  sym- 
pathy   teas    undoubtedly    with    the 

vien  in  the  first  strike  and  perhaps 
leans  in  that  direction  iii  .the 
second,  and  apparently  for  good 
reason,  as  this  article  Vindicates. 
I!,  asked  Donald  Wilhelin,  who 
Juts  already  contributed  several 
times  to  these  j/ayes,  td  put  the 
story  of  a  striker  before  Independ- 
ent readers,  i/ere  it  is.  jnst  as  the 
motor iiiun    told    it. — The    Editor. 


you  about  that  later.  I  wish  the  pub- 
lic could  understand,  but  nobody  un- 
derstands, I  guess,  except  the  police- 
men, and  most  of  them  have  been 
motormen.  I'd  be  a  policeman  myself 
if  I  hadn't  flattened  my  insteps 
working  along  the  running  boards  of 
summer  cars. 

WELL,  one  minute  I'm  buying 
uniforms.  There's  something 
about  this  uniform  business  we  fel- 
lows don't  understand.  We  have  to 
buy  all  our  uniforms,  on  both  lines, 
and  others,  I  guess,  from  the  same 
store.  And  we  have  to  give  a  receipt 
for  every  purchase  to  the  boss.  That's 
funny,  isn't  it?  A  man  comes  from 
the  store  to  inspect  us  and  he  tells  us 
when  we've  got  to  buy  new  uniforms. 
Once  on  the  Second  Avenue  line  while 
I  was  on  the  extra  list  I  couldn't 
scrape  up  enough  money  to  get  a  new 
uniform,  tho  I  wasn't  married,  and  I 
petitioned  the  boss.  He  said  I  could 
have  three  weeks  more  in  which  to 
get  it. 

Well,  one  week  you're  buying  uni- 
forms. A  new  man  gets  his  winter 
uniform  in  January,  say.  Three  or 
four  months  later  he  has  to  get  a 
summer  uniform.  It's  uniform  one 
week,  and  the  next  week  you're  laid 
off,  perhaps  because  you  put  in  a 
bJck  note  on  Saturday,  which  is  the 
busy  day,  and  you  lose  a  lot  of  time 
reporting  to  the  boss  at  11  o'clock 
to  explain  accidents — well,  by  the  end 
of  the  year  you're  lucky  if  you  have 
twenty  dollars  to  your  name.  And 
you  know  all  the  time  that  about 
three  years  of  railroading  spoils  you 
for  every  other  jot)  there  is. 

It's  this  uncertainty   that    makes 

life  hard  for  you  if  you've  got  a  fam- 
ily— I'm  never  sure  of  getting  a  full 

week's    pay,    hut     my    wife    stretches 
the    good    weeks    over    the    had    ones 
and  we  S1  Ick  11  out.   I   think  the  a\cr 
age  probably  is  around  fifteen  dollars 

tor  tin-  younger  men  The  older  men 


yet  a  few  cents  more  an  hour.  When 
I  was  on  the  extra  list  I  have  drawn 
as  low  as  $!).50  a  week.  We  get  twen- 
ty-six cents  an  hour  the  flrsl  year — 
they  raised  it  from  twenty-five  just 
before  the  first  strike  because  they 
couldn't  get  men ;  you  get  twenty- 
nine  the  second  year,  but  you  only  get 
thirty  after  five  years.  They  know  if 
they  can  keep  a  man  five  years  he 
can't  do  anything  else.  A  full  week's 
pay  for  a  man  who  has  served  more 
than  a  year  is  $20.30 — that  means 
seventy  hours  of  actual  work,  ten 
hours  a  day,  but  it  means  much  more 
than  that  away  from  your  home. 

It  takes  seven  days  to  break  you 
in  if  you  are  a  conductor — you  spend 
them  learning,  in  the  school  and  on 
the  cars,  and  you  receive  no  pay.  If 
you're  a  motorman  you  spend  twenty- 
five  days.  After  I  had  worked  twenty- 
five  days  without  pay  I  was  asked  to 
lay  down  a  deposit  on  my  badge  and 
buttons  and  to  buy  a  new  uniform. 
That  amounted  to  something  over 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  job  until  my  enthusi- 
asm got  a  shock  when  I  went  down 
to  get  my  uniform.  The  clerk  in  the 
store  was  very  polite  until  I  told  him 
I  wanted  a  uniform.  Then  he  shoved 
me  off  to  the  uniform  department  and 
a  clerk  just  threw  the  uniform  at 
me.  Then  I  got  put  on  the  extra  list. 

I  REPORTED  at  five  every  morning 
and  either  got  sent  home  or  waited 
on  the  bench  until  eight,  once  in  a 
while  getting  a  car.  Then  I  reported 
at  eleven  and  stayed  till  one,  and  then 
at  four  and  stayed  till  six,  sometimes 
being  held  on  reserve  until  eight  or 
after  being  three  hours  on  reserve 
being  told  to  come  back  at  ten  to  fin- 
ish out  a  run.  If  I  was  late  at  any  of 
these  hours  my  record  was  marked 
with  a  "lost  car,"  just  as  if  there 
had  been  a  car  waiting  for  me,  and  I 
had  to  go  on  the  carpet  and  explain. 
,  After  eight  months  of  this  I  received 
a  steady  car. 

I  received  a  car  that  averaged  eight 
and  a  half  hours  a  day.  That  means 
I  was  paid  for  eight  and  a  half  hours 
for  which  I  had  to  be  on  call  fifteen. 
This  car  was  what  we  call  a  tripper 
— I  was  out  from  six  till  eight,  from 
eleven    till    two,    and    from    five    till 

aboul  nine-   that's  fifteen  hours  all 

get  her  that  I  had  to  In-  awa>  from 
my  wife  ami  my  little  girl.  And  if  I 
hail  an  accident  on  the  morning's  run 
1  lost  three  hours  at  noon  reporting  to 
the   hoss.     Ten    hours    is   a    full   day1! 

work,  but   you  seldom  av« 

hours  at  woik  Thai's  wlt\  we  are 
w  tiling  to  take  the  long  runs  1  \  | 
been   ten   hours   on   a   platform   with 
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out  a  meal  and  without  getting  off 
except  to  change  ends.  You  get  home 
perhaps  at  midnight  and  you  eat 
your  supper  and  go  to  bed. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  make  clear 
is  that  all  this  gets  in  on  you.  You 
come  home  surly  and  rough.  I  can 
understand  why  motormen  drink 
when  they're  thru  working.  Why, 
I've  even  given  a  short  answer  to  a 
stranger  to  the  city  that  asks  me  a 
decent  question.  The  people  that  un- 
derstand what  we're  in  for  are  the 
poor  people  that  see  a  motorman  go- 
ing up  the  line  at  six  o'clock,  say, 
coming  down  to  pick  'em  up  at  eight 
and  still  on  the  job  at  nine  in  the 
evening. 

Now,  we're  trusted  by  the  public 
to  carry  them  safely  thru  crowded 
streets.  We  know  that  the  public 
blames  us  for  everything,  and  we 
know  that  there  are  inspectors  and 
"shoo-flies"  watching  us  all  the  time. 

I  DON'T  think  the  public  under- 
stands^— bookkeepers  and  clerks 
and  fellows  such  as  that,  who  work  in 
better  conditions — they  don't  know 
that  when  a  man  goes  to  work  rail- 
roading in  New  York  City  he's  as- 
sumed to  be  a  crook.  You  get  to  feel 
like  a  hunted  dog.  If  you're  a  motor- 
man  you  may  know  all  about  your 
car — you  can  tell  just  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  a  car  from  the  way  its  mo- 
tor i3  kicking  or  its  switches  are 
blowing,  why  the  wheels  won't  revolve 
when  the  power's  on — but  if  an  in- 
spector says  you're  wrong,  you're 
wrong.  At  the  corner  of  Lexington 
avenue  one  day,  because  it  is  hard 
to  judge  how  much  of  a  swing  a  big 
car  makes  on  a  curve,  I  threw  in  the 
brakes  to  save  an  automobile.  My  car 
stalled — hit  a  breaker,  which  is  the 
place  where  the  plow  is  freed  from 
the  channel  rail.  It  took  just  a  min- 
ute for  another  car  to  push  me  off 
and  I  explained  to  the  Inspector,  but 
he  turned  me  in  and  I  lost  my  noon 
run  explaining.  The  inspector  didn't 
understand — he  didn't  know  anything 
>r. 
Thi  'heir  jobs  by  favoritism 

— there  len't  any  system.  Host  of  'em 
been   "shoo-flies"   in   uniform, 
to  the  boss.  I  know  one 
who  gi  i  by  inviting  men  to  a 

loon  foi  beer  when  they 

re  ofl  duty  but  had  their  uniforms 
on,  In.  Toe  company 

i  you  got  ome  and  change 

if  you   want  to  go   Into  a 
saloon.  I  know  another  one  that  cs 

>nd   Avenue  line 
;  found  eight  or  nine  men  who  had 

for  offen 
v;ir  -  on  an  em] 

■  tod 
i  and  they  all  i 
made  'or. 


GveirA  Millions  of  Tai 

Almost  from  Pole  to  Pole 

This  Quaker  figure  denotes  a  rare  grade  of  oat-food,  which 
dominates  all  the  world  over. 

Even  in  the  home  of  Scotch  oats. 

In  some  distant  places  this  brand  is  expensive.  Other  oat 
foods  may  cost  half.  But  if  connoisseurs  live  there  they  send 
here  to  get  it. 

With  true  oat  lovers,  nothing  can  take  its  place. 

Your  nearest  store  has  these  same  luscious  oat  flakes.  You 
have  only  to  ask  to  get  them.     And  they  cost  you  no  extra  price. 

Are  you  serving  an  oat  food  less  fragrant  and  flavory — a  far 
less  inviting  dish? 

If  so,  don't  you  think  you  should  change? 

maker  Oat 

The  Luxury  Vim- Flakes 


T>i<-   extra    crudity    of    Quaker   O.-iIh   m 

o    I  Ik-    following    I  ."  '  : 
Thli    brand    la    flaked    f  >  •  .m    queen   oata 
only     j ■ .  '    i  ba    i<h'.    plump  vw 

v  I   bu1    tan    pound     from   a  buehel,      No 
puny,    tarvad  i  Ipld  In  fl 

Into    Qual 


So  that  wonderful  flavor  which  Nat  mo 
givee  oata  i»  hera  In  luprema  degree. 
And  thla  well-loved  vim-food  the  world'a 
premier  bi  i">  round  nt  iu  tx 

i  in 

Serve  ii    tomorrow  morning. 


10c  and  25c  per  package  Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


A  $2.50  Aluminum  Cooker 

Mii'l"  to  <inr  order,  id  heavy,   to  cool                   'al      .mi         ■  ■  n  y. 

•  !.•■  plc( u i •   '.i   ii,.  mi  thi    fi ohl     oi   five  I .'" 

pui  i  ha  ■    "i    H  ■■■    i'  "  i  agi     "i    'i»ii.  i    Oa1 

..•I  i\ . *»' »   ■/  lid  1 1,,    i ,  ad  i                                                  i    will  I"'  tent    to   you 

, 1 1       '.'. .     requ I r<    1 1 1 ■    t rudt-m » rl      ...     ifllflii    II     thai    Vtni 

■  .    O  .i        The   I  radema  rl       I.  •   •     ....    redempl .in.        i  i.       olfei 

uoj...               uii.i  iIh.     Wi.  supply  only  ona  eookei    to 

A<Mre«a  The  Oualcer  Oata  Company      170H  Knilwny   I'. « change.    Chicago 
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Some  one  is  hanging  around  all  the 
time  in  the  barns  and  mi  the  linea 
listening  to  everything  you  say,  ami 
you're  taken  to  be  guilty  everj  time. 
I'll  explain  how  tins  works  on  your 
nerves  after  awhile. 

You  see  you  know  you're  always  in 
the  wrong  ami  that  there  isn't  any 
appeal.  Say  you're  a  conductor.  Well, 
..  woman  with  a  small  dog  gets  on 
the  car.  You  tell  her  politely  that 
there  is  a  company  rule  that  Bays  no 
dogs  on  ears.  You  got  to  tell  her,  be- 
cause the  chances  are  there  is  a  .spot- 
ter on  the  car  or  that  an  inspector 
will  see  the  dog,  and  then  you'll  be 
turned  in.  So  you  tell  her.  Then  a 
common  scold — you  don't  know  how 
many  there  are  until  you've  railroad- 
ed— breaks  in  ami  says  you're — well, 
he  calls  you  some  rotten  name  and 
you  have  to  keep  still.  And  she  says 
you're  "fresh"  and  she  goes  off  and 
reports  you  as  "fresh."  Well,  you're 
suspended  on  her  complaint.  That's 
all  that's  needed.  You're  suspended 
until  you  go  and  find  her,  even  if 
she's  gone  to  Kentucky,  and  apologize 
and  get  her  written  forgiveness.  If 
you  can't  get  it,  you're  liable  to  be  laid 
off  permanently  or  be  sent  to  school 
without  pay  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
No,  no  enemy  is  mean  enough  to  re- 
port you  like  that. 

School  means  that  you  sit  in  a 
room  studying  the  rule  book  without 
speaking  to  any  one,  like  a  bad  boy 
with  his  face  to  the  wall.  You  can't 
read  a  newspaper  even.  The  New 
York  Railways  Company  have  made 
big,  healthy  men  write  a  thousand 
times  in  a  book  "I  did  not  turn  my 
ventilators,"  "I  did  not  turn  my  ven- 
tilators," etc.  There  isn't  any  pre- 
scribed punishment — everything  de- 
pends upon  the  mood  of  the  boss.  Per- 
haps you'll  be  set  to  scrubbing  the 
room.  You  can't  appeal,  that's  the 
worst  part. 

YOU'RE  haunted  all  the  time  by 
this  injustice.  It  gets  in  on  your 
work.  You  know  that  your  word 
doesn't  count.  Well,  you  have  an  acci- 
dent. You  lose  three  hours  seeing  the 
boss  at  noon.  Then  you're  reported 
for  not  turning  in  enough  witnesses. 
If  you're  a  conductor  you're  supposed 
to  get  the  names  of  witnesses.  People 
don't  like  to  give  their  names.  And 
an  inspector  comes  along  and  says 
"go  ahead."  You  think  you  can  get 
names  on  the  car.  You  do  get  them, 
but  some  of  them  are  false  names. 
Well,  you're  suspended.  I  know  of  one 
case  where  a  woman  was  in  a  car 
alone.  She  fell.  The  inspector  said 
the  conductor  ought  to  have  got  wit- 
nei  '  "in  the  outside  of  t  hat   mov- 

ing car.  It  isn't  fair,  that's  what 
frets  yOU.  YOU  go  home  late  at    in    lit 

and  j  "ii  look  ;it  t he  t>ills  coming  in 


and  you  think  of  the  time  you've  lost 
and    the     uucert  aint  J      gets     you — it 

spoils  your  peace  and  is  reflected  in 

your  home.   You  can't  help  it. 

Suppose  you're  a  niotorman.  On  my 
last  run  if  a  wagon  was  standing  at 
the  curb  there  wasn't  room  for  your 
fist  between  the  wagon  and  the  car, 
but  you're  supposed  to  pass  at  full 
speed  tho  you  don't  know  but  there'll 
be  some  children  waiting  to  see  how 
close  in  front  of  the  car  they  can  run. 
It's  a  terrible  thing  to  grind  up  a 
little  girl  like  your  own.  But  you 
got  to  get  in  on  time — if  a  driver 
keeps  to  the  rails  with  his  truck  in 
front  of  you  and  delays  you  and  gets 
you  nettled  you've  got  to  speed  up, 
danger  or  no  danger.  And  if  you 
don't,  then  you're  haled  up,  and  the 
boss  says,  "Be  careful,  my  man; 
you'll  get  fired  next  time." 

IT'S  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  If 
you  obey  all  the  rules  in  the  rule 
book  then  you  offend  the  public  and 
they  report  you  or  swear  at  you.  If 
you  serve  the  company  faithfully  the 
public  goes  after  you.  If  you  serve  the 
public  then  the  company  goes  after 
you.  They  get  you  coming  and  going. 

You  feel  insecure  all  the  time — you 
know  the  company  doesn't  love  its 
men.  My  wife  telephoned  down,  at  the 
advice  of  our  doctor,  for  me  to  come 
right  home  because  my  little  girl  was 
\ery  ill.  The  message  was  delivered 
to  the  starter  in  front  of  the  barns 
before  I  passed  him  going  down,  but 
he  let  me  go  down  to  South  Ferry  and 
then  let  me  pass  him  going  up.  You 
see  it  isn't  only  that  you  don't  make 
enough  money  to  live  like  a  human 
being;  it  isn't  so  much  that  you're 
just  an  animal,  working,  eating  when 
you  can,  sleeping,  working;  it's  the 
feeling  that  you're  suspected  all  the 
time.  You  wonder  why  you  aren't 
paid  more — out  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
they  pay  the  men  thirty-three  cents 
an  hour  and  it's  a  three-cent  fare. 
But  you  could  stand  that.  What  you 
can't  stand  is  all  the  other  restric- 
tions that  make  your  work  so  much 
harder,  and  most  of  them  aren't  nec- 
essary. 

You  won't  believe  me,  perhaps,  but 
I  tell  you  on  my  honor  that  not  long 
ago  one  of  the  men  asked  for  leave 
to  go  to  an  aunt's  funeral.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  was  the  only  relative 
of  the  aunt  in  America.  They 
wouldn't  let  him  go.  I  bet  she  turned 
over  in  her  coffin. 

If  my  sister  was  to  get  married 
on  a  Saturday  I  couldn't  go,  1 
couldn't  go  to  her  wedding  even  If 

she  was  to  he  married  on  a  SiiihI;i\ 
even  if  1  go1   mj   application  in  first. 

I  never  have  any  time  of  my  own,  I 
never  see  anj   friends    you  can't  In 

this    game.     It    isn't     hecauso    you're 


needed  that  you're  kept;  it's  be- 
cause the  starter  wants  to  exert  his 
authority.  He  won't  let  you  forget 
he's  in  charge,  and  the  boss  won't, 
either,  tho  he's  been  pretty  fair  to 
me.  It's  this  use  of  authority  that 
hurts  you. 

I  wouldn't  mind  working  at  the 
rates  as  they  stand  if  things  were 
run  fairly.  But  they're  not,  and  the 
only  defense  we  have  is  to  stick  to- 
gether. You  can  see  what  chance  one 
man  has  against  the  boss  and  all  his 
spotters  and  inspectors. 

When  I  was  an  extra  man  one  week 
I  had  only  three  hours'  pay,  and  I  had 
fifteen  cents  deducted  from  my  pay 
as  usual  for  association  dues.  We  pay 
fifteen  cents  a  week  into  an  associa- 
tion that  is  run  by  the  company.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — we  do  not 
know  who  the  treasurer  is.  But  we're 
supposed  to  get  benefits  in  the  form 
of  pool  tables  and  shower  baths. 

And  every  month  we  pay  fifty  cents 
for  insurance.  The  company  posted  a 
notice  that  we  weren't  allowed  to  ask 
any  questions  about  it  without  get- 
ting in  wrong.  It  said,  "in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  state  compen- 
sation act  we  have  arranged" — well, 
something  like  that  to  the  effect  that 
the  company  was  insuring  us  against 
death  or  accident.  So  we  pay  in  the 
fifty  cents.  If  I  get  hurt  or  killed  the 
most  I  can  get  is  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  as  far  as  we  know  that  lets  the 
company  out.  I  understand  that  com- 
panies that  really  have  the  welfare  of 
their  men  at  heart  don't  take  the 
burden  off  their  own  shoulders  like 
that  and  they  supply  hospitals  and 
visiting  nurses. 

AS  I  said,  I'd  work  for  the  rates 
as  they  stand,  if  we  got  treated 
like  white  people.  I'd  be  satisfied  if  I 
could  just  take  out  my  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  week,  or  even  fifteen,  as  I  did 
when  I  was  a  sign  painter  when 
younger.  You  can  see  what  kind  of  a 
family  life  we  have.  For  three  months 
last  year,  when  they  had  me  trans- 
ferred to  the  Grand  street  route,  I 
didn't  get  home  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  had  to  leave  before  ten. 
1  didn't  see  much  of  my  family — I 
had  just  time  to  say  "Good-bye.  Jean- 
iictte,"  and  run. 

That's  no  life  for  a  married  man, 
you  can  see.  Ami  they  don't  give  you 
much  time  even  to  get  married  I  got 
married    one    afternoon    mi    a    swing 

between  runs,   l  got   excused  from 

the   second    run,    but    1    was    hack    at 
work  at  si\  next  morning. 

Well,  I'm  married  now  and  l'\c 
got  a  little  girl.  We're  all  preth   hap 

i  \  w  hen  we're  togethi 

Hut  you  can  see  we're  hardh    e\er 

ether 
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The  New 
Books 


CHINA  TODAY 

The  extraordinary  conditions  created 
by  the  Great  War  and  our  own  inter- 
national entanglements  in  Europe  and 
Mexico  have  so  fully  occupied  Amer- 
ican thought  that  the  important 
changes  and  upheavals  in  China  have 
not  received  adequate  consideration. 
The  insight  of  the  late  John  Hay  was 
clearly  attested  when  he  wrote  of  China : 
"Whoever  understands  that  mighty 
empire — socially,  politically,  economi- 
cally, religiously — has  the  key  to  world 
politics  for  the  next  five  centuries."  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
swift  transition  that  is  taking  place, 
and  the  new  elements  that  are  being 
wrought  into  the  institutional  life  of 
the  Far  East  in  these  troublous  times. 
Two  volumes,  just  published,  give  us 
first-hand  studies  of  the  situation  that 
has  developed  since  the  Revolution  of 
1911.  The  authors  view  China  from 
quite  different  standpoints,  yet  their 
accounts  agree  substantially  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the 
forces  that  are  operating,  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  the  important  interests 
of  America  that  are  involved  if  not 
jeopardized  by  the  present  course  of 
events. 

Bishop  James  W.  Bashford  has 
been  at  the  very  center  of  Chinese 
life  and  movement  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  In  China,  An  Interpretation,  he 
relates  the  story  of  the  recent  political 
machinations  in  China,  the  downfall  of 
the  Manchus,  the  institution  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  stormy  career  of  Yuan 
.Shih-Kai.  Of  especial  interest  are  the 
chapter*  on  the  relationships  of  China 
and  Japan,  China  and  the  United 
States,  and   China  and  the  world. 

"The  narrative  of  a  nation's  ad- 
vance," by  .Mr.  Gardner  L.  Harding, 
the  jonrni  a   thrilling  mid   stir- 

ring   /  of    China     in     the    birth 

throes  of  a  new  political  and  social 
•  nee.  The  author  shows  us  what 
the  republic  has  meant  to  china,  how 
vly  awaken'-d  social  forces  are  mak- 
ing  themselres    felt,   and    how   the    very 

radicalism  of  the  noblei  t  and  mi 

tently  defeated 

elf.  He  describes  briefly  the  work  of 
the    women,   the  efforts   of   social    re 
foi  lize  Western  method  ,  and 

the    if  which    he  tided 

the  attempt  to  stifle  the  young  republic 

d    brim'    back    the    monarchy.    The 
republic  I  a  ".pint,  and  an  attl 

-le  of  mind  m  Preaent  />'"/  China 
than  an  effective  form  of  government. 

J'.','  i-t;    that,    Japan     ha  ', 

.in   an    unfair   ad 
rhile  the  attention  of  the 
».    of    world  rttered    on    Iht 
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Autumn 
Dress  Fabrics 

at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


New  assortments  of  all  Wool  Challis,  Viyella  Flan-   • 
nels,  English  Taffeta  Flannels,    Japanese   Crepes, 
Ginghams  and  Imported  Dress  Linens  for  Autumn 
and  Winter  wear. 

New  Challis — (all  wool)  in  a  range  of  exclusive  designs, 
28  inches  wide  at  75c  a  yard. 

Cotton  Challis — (Imported)  small  floral  effects,  light  and 
dark  grounds,  30  inches  wide,  at  25c  a  yard. 

Kindergarten  Cloth — plain  shades,  stripes  and  checks,  30 
inches  wide  at  25c  a  yard. 

Japanese  Crepe — Hand  woven,  White  and  solid  colors,  30 
inches  wide  at  25c  a  yard. 

D.  &  J.  Anderson's  Ginghams — in  plain  colors,  stripes, 
checks  and  plain  effects,  31  inches  wide  at  50c  a  yard. 

New  Fall  Shirtings — Percales,  Madras,  Cheviots,  Silk  and 
Cotton,  and  all  Silk  Fabrics,  32  inches  wide,  30c  to  $2.25 
a  yard. 

Viyella  Flannel — unshrinkable,  in  a  wide  assortment  of 
new  and  novel  designs,  3T  inches  wide  at  75c  a  yard. 

English  Taffeta  Flannel — in  upwards  of  30  new  styles, 
white  grounds  with  Silk  stripes,  in  various  colors,  30 
inches  wide,  $1.50  a  yard. 

White  and  Cream  White  all  Wool  Flannels  in  the  various 
weights,  carried  in  stock  at  moderate  prices. 

Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and   33d   Streets,   New  York 
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EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

You  arc  invite!  i"  consult  the  new  Plan  and  Purchase  Department  with 
ard  t"  th'  selection  and  purchasi  oi  any  equipment  that  may  lie 
d<  irable  t"  attain  the  highest  degree  oi  efficiency  in  your  office,  your 
fa<  tory  <>r  your  busini  building.  Tins  department  is  conducted  by  The 
Independent  Harper's  '.'.''lis  Efficiency  Service,  oi  which  Edward  Earle 
Purinton  i.  th<    Director,  ami  in  association  with  the   National   [nstitute 

oi    I  fficiency,     This  department   enjoys  the  peration  ami   counsel   "I 

institute's  Co ti n  Office    Efficiency,  oi   which  the   President 

of  ill--   l.iiir  ici!  Melvil   Dewey,  is  chi .in,  and  "i   the   tnsti 

i Mi' ' ,  '  ommittei   on   vlarketing,  oi  which  E,  St.  Elmo  Lewis  is  chairman 

Poi  a  limited  tim<   'in    complete  effici<  m  ,  oil  be  supplied  i"  any 

i'    dei   "i  'III'    independent  "i  anj    membei   oi  the   National   [nstitut(    oi 

I'.llu  nil'  y    without     'ii  .    '  li'  i  :■'     v.lial ' 
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Concerning  New  Doran  Books 


What  do  you  read? 
After  all,  a  large 
share of your reading 
is  fiction— library  re- 
turns and  booksell- 
ers' reports  confirm 
the  fact  thatlike  itor 
not  as  we  may  choose 
the  reading  world 
today  is  gratified 
largely  by  the  novelist. 
Then  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  selection.  It 
has  been  our  endeavor 
to  make  our  imprint 
synonymous  with  a 
really  worth-the-read- 
ing  book.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  the 
Doran  books,  among 
which  you  will-find  as 
recently  issued  these: 

THE  DARK  FOREST 

HughWalpole  $1.35 

OLD  JUDGE  PRIEST 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  $1.25 

THREE  SONS  &  A   MOTHER 


Gilbert  Carman  $1.50 

THESE  LYNNEKERS 

J.  D.  Beresford  $1.50 

DAVID  BLA1ZE 

E.  F.  Benion  $1.35 

GOOD  OLD  ANNA 

Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  $1.35 
A  WESTERN  WARWICK 

Samuel  G.  Blythe  "  $1.35 
GOSSAMER 

G.  A.  Birmingham  $1.25 

THE  BELOVED  TRAITOR 


Frank  L.  Packard 


$1.25 


The  greatest  event 
of  the  world  s history 
is  the  war  of  the  fif- 
teen nations.   After 

two  years  there  has 
come  a  real  literature 
dealing  with  the  war, 
its  causes  and  effects 
— actual  stories  of 
big  men  writing  from 
the  trenches — Ameri- 
ca's problem  in  the  mat- 
ter of  defence. 

We  have  been  singularly  for- 
tunate in  securing  informing 
and  authoritative  books  on  the 
war. 

Can  you  afford  to  overlook  vol- 
umes as  important  as  these? — 

MY  HOME  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 


HONOUR 

Frances  Wilson  Huard  $1.35 
THE  BIG  PUSH 

Patrick  MacGill  $1.25 

MICHAEL     CASSIDY,     SER- 


GEANT        "Sapper"  $1.25 

THE  SELF-D 1SCOVER  Yof  RUS- 


SIA     Prof.  J.Y.Simpson     $2.00 
WITH     THE     ZIONISTS     IN 


GALLIPOLI 


$2.00 
Patterson 


Lieut.-Col.   J.  H. 
WHAT  GERMANY  THINKS 

Thomas  F.  A.  Smith       $1.25 
AWAKEt  U.  S.  A. 

William  Freeman  $2.00 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA 


Cleveland  Moffett  $1.50 

THE  RED  HORIZON 

Patrick  MacGill  $1.25 

KINGS,  QUEENS  and  PAWNS 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  $1.50 
I  ACCUSE  $1.50 

PATHS  OF  GLORY 

$1.50 


Irvin  S.  Cobb 


There  are  t wo 
books,  by  authors 
who  have  made  their 
places  secure — but 
never  so  secure  as 
since  the  writing  of 
these: 

THE  DARK  FOREST 

By  Hugh  Walpole 

In  this  extraordinary  novel 
the  author  of  Fortitude,  etc., 
has  succeeded  in  re-thinking 
the  Russian  novel  in  terms  of 
his  own  knowledge  of  life  and 
character.  Mystical,  poetical, 
spiritual,  the  charm  of  this 
book  is  the  triumph  of  the 
soul  over  disaster.  $1.35 

THESE  LYNNEKERS 


By  J.  D.  Beresford 

A  novel  of  life  and  love — an  ab- 
sorbing analytical  social  study 
which  never  for  a  moment 
drags  throughout  its  nearly  500 
pages — a  character  creation  of 
permanent  significance.    $1.50 

We  might  quote  pages 
of  complimentary  re- 
views— yet  we  prefer 
the  simple  statement 
that  these  are  books 
which  have  had  the 
definite  approval,  not 
only  of  the  profess- 
ional reader,  but  of 
such  folk  as  you 
would  number  among 
your  distinguished 
friends. 


Catalogues  upon  request 


Your  bookseller  has  these  books 


GEORGE     H     DORAN     COMPANY 

THIRTY-EIGHT    WEST    THIRTY-SECOND    STREET  »    NEW    YORK 
PUBLISHERS     IN    AMERICA     FOR    HODDER    &,    STOUGHTON 


A  BARGAIN 


Have  you  ever  been  to  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey?  Ask  someone  who  lives  there,  or 
goes  to  the  Hackensack  Country  Club  or 
the  Areola  Country  Club  to  play  golf,  what 
kind  oc  a  suburb  it  is  to  live  in.  Ask  him 
what  be  thinks  of  tiie  house  and  grounds  at 
2^7  Anderson  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the 
best  residence  section. 

Ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  getting  this 
house  at  only  $65  per  month  rental  which  I 
am  now  vilbng  to  accept,     Vuu  may  b 

D  tiie  house  already  as  you  motored  by. 
1 1  so  1  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
bargain  at  the  price  I  now  ask. 

The  substantially    built,  hand- 

■  1  lv    finished  and    has    ia    large  rooms 

bath.     The  grounds   bav<  feet 
frontage. 

vil  T  ask  is  that  you  see  the  house    fur 
The  |ti  icnl  tenant,  v.  ho  baa  l!\  ed 
in  the  1"  11  a,  baa  1  I 

ha   calls    for   that 

pun." 

MRS.   ANNIE   M.   TOMPKINS 

Mnplr    Avenue  Mollis.   Long  Island 


PATENTS 


Save  Half 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Actual  search  free.     Send  sketch  or 
model.    90-page,  1916  Edition  Pat- 
ent Book  tree. 
George  P.  Klmmel,  222  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

vN<;ttttiiiiiuiniiiiiiuHiiiiiiiuuiiuuiiuiuiiiiuuiiiiiuiuuiiuiiuuiiiniuu 

ON   PLAYER ' 
PIANO  ROLLS 

Enjoy  the  best  lull-acore  music,  yet  save  50c 
to  60c  on  the  dollar,  get  quicker  delivery,  ami 

0]  over  2,000  selections   classic  .  popu- 

I  Ollf  rolls  celebrated. 

Materials  oi  highest  Quality. 

100-Page  Catalog  FREE| 

Shows  how  to    £ft    truly  ;s-uotc)  j 

player-music  at  genuine  bargain  prii 

B.  E.  CONSUMERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
Station  H  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

%iimiHmiiiwiiiuiinuiUliiiiiimiimiiiimiiiiuiiiimiiuMuiuimiitiiiK 


AN  HAVE 


this  wholly  visible  (42  key)  nim'la 
t-li  i  t't, standard  of  standards. 
for  your  own  and  cum  I 

esldes.  U      tit    I  aba 

i    wherein  it     excclle 

Other  S.10O  typewriters, 

iiud  expl  'in  l"   Hi  in  our 

t  liberal  o      r  s\    r 

i         .mi  aatrlctly  mod» 

ern.    tingle    htuit     I 

writer    iiud  it    Woodttoak     it 
that.  Hy  post  card  or  letter  elropi 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,Dotil.  KtlHtl, Chic*... III. 
I  l/^rMTC   •stabile! r everywhere     M  sally 

IAIjC.1tIo  in  ..i.  ■■■  "  ■•  -iihii-.w  ""i  •!■■.  i.  hi.  ' 

\  iiittr    Vnite far tersieene territory.   Aeiaeav 


European  war.  The  Japanese  have 
simply   carried   the  grasping  methods 

of  the  Western  nations  one  step  fur- 
ther in  seeking  to  throttle  the  giant 
of  the  Bait  before  he  shall  be  fully 
awake  to  his  power  and  possibilities. 
Both  authors  believe  also  that  Amer- 
ica has  a  supreme  duty  to  perform  in 
this  hour  of  China's  peril  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  interests  as  well  as  the 
future  interests  of  China  and  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

China,  An  Interpretation,  by  Bishop  James 
W.  Baahford.  Abingdon  Press.  $2.50.  Prssi  tit 
Pay   China,   by   Gardner   L.    liarilinur.    Century. 

II. 

AUBURN  AND  SING  SING 

If  any  one  has  feared  Mr.  Osborne 
as  a  sentimentalist  who  would  ruin  a 
good  idea  by  applying  it  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  let  him  read  the  Yale 
Lectures  on  Society  and  Prisoyis  which 
discuss  fully  the  reforms  begun  at 
Auburn  and  now  being  tried  out  at 
Sing  Sing.  All  who  think  seriously  of 
the  defects  of  all  present  prison  sys- 
tems hope  that  these  experiments  in 
self  government  are  the  beginning  of 
radical    and    permanent    improvement. 

Since  good  and  thoughtful  men  and 
women  have  been  at  work  on  the  prison 
problem  for  a  century,  no  one,  least 
of  all  Mr.  Osborne,  thinks  that  we  have 
now  arrived  at  the  goal,  and  it  is  in 
this  that  Mr.  Osborne's  book  is  espe- 
cially to  be  commended.  He  treats 
charitably  the  sadly  unsuccessful  work 
of  earlier  penologists,  and  in  his  analy- 
sis of  points  at  which  the  law  fails,  the 
reasons  for  its  failure,  and  the  effect 
on  the  law  breaker,  he  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  legal  side  of  the  problem, 
which  the  reformer  in  his  indignation 
at  mistakes  and  stupidities  and  wrongs 
is  prone  to  overlook.  Continually  he 
emphasizes  responsibility  as  the  impera- 
tive feature  of  the  new  plan  for  mak- 
ing prisoners  into  good  citizens. 

Society  and  Prisons,  by  T.  M.  Osborne,  Yale 
Univ.    Press,   $1.35. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

In  these  days  when  international  law 
is  so  needful;  when  it  is  so  vaguely  un- 
derstood; when  even  its  existence  is 
extravagantly  doubted  by  a  prescient 
few,  it  is  well  that  there  should  come 
a  book  from  which  the  layman  can 
gather  generously  and  that  the  student 
too  will  welcome — a  book  showing  in- 
ternational law  in  action.  In  some  sixty 
phases  of  the  relations  of  nations  at 
peace,  Professors  Stowell  and  Munro 
show  by  important  and  typical  exam- 
ples the  rights  and  duties  of  ambas- 
sadors and  other  national  agents;  how 
i  hoy  conduct  their  business;  how  tn 
ios  are  made  and  applied;  what  sub- 
itantive     international     taw     is     tw 

.1    by     nations    as    binding,    Nearly 
all    the    eases    or   examples    are    doubly 

valuable  because  from  fVmerican  his- 
tory, and  moat  of  them  are  condense* 

lions  or  e\t  raots  front  the 

Feasor  John  Ba  letl   Moore,  our  great- 
authority.    Much  o(  the  book  de 

with  arbitrations,  Includi 

e  of  The  li  igu»i  hut  omtttin 

at  Qeneva,  In  which  th«  United  ! 
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and  Great  Britain  gave  the  world  its 
great  example.  A  companion  volume  on 
war  and  neutrality  will  shortly  appear. 

A  group  of  books  of  limited  circula- 
tion, no  doubt,  but  of  real  moment  in 
these  days  is  sent  us  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment.  First  among  them  is  a 
new  edition  of  Ladd's  Congress  of 
Xations.  Tho  it  contains  the  genus  of 
most  of  the  present  schemes  to  promote 
international  understanding  and  friend- 
ship it  has  not  till  now  been  reprinted 
since  its  appearance  in  1840. 

Another  is  a  new  translation  of 
Grotius's  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  by  R. 
Van  D.  Magriffin.  The  translation  is 
careful  and  smooth  and  faces  the  orig- 
inals page  by  page.  This  has  the  value 
of  a  living  classic. 

The  other  three  volumes  are  Instruc- 
tions of  the  American  Delegates  to  the 
Hague  Peace  Conferences  and  Their  Re- 
ports, An  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  The  Status  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  these  last  two  by 
James  Brown  Scott.  These  show  the 
cause  strong  and  hopeful.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  an  International 
Court  of  Justice  was,  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  actually  on  the  verge  of  establish- 
ment by  agreement  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Japan,  Rus- 
sia, the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  when  the  guns  blazed 
forth  at  Liege. 

International  Cases,  Vol.  I,  Peace,  by 
E.  C.  Stowell  and  H.  F.  Munro.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  $2.60.  Congress  of  Nations,  W.  Ladd. 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,  by  Grotius.  Hague  I'<  tin- 
Conferences  Reports,  An  International  Court 
of  Justice,  by  J.  K.  Scott.  Status  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  by  J.  B.  Scott. 
5    Vols.    Oxford    Press.    $1    each. 

FARMS,  MORTGAGES,  MARKETS 

Herbert  Myrick  has  given  in  small 
compass  a  simple  exposition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  System  inaugurated  by 
the  recently  passed  Farm  Loan  Act. 
This  sets  forth  clearly  the  methods  of 
forming  the  Farm  Loan  Associations; 
the  precise  liabilities  of  members;  the 
very  important  feature  of  lessening  a 
loan  yearly;  the  advantages  to  the  bor- 
rower over  the  old  mortgage  system; 
find  the  value  to  the  investor  of  the 
new  Federal  Loan   Bonds. 

A  practical  study  of  the  Marketing 
of  Perishable  Farm  Product*  baa  been 
made  by  Arthur  Ii.  Adams  in  the  - 
lumbia  University  Economici  Stud 
His  solution  of  the  j,m-  ent  wa  ttfl  of  -it 
t  a  third  of  the  track  farmer's  effort 
mainly  in  the  improvement.  <-,f  facili- 

*  wholesale  trade  in  the  towns; 

Standardizing     of      packages;      prompt 
big  of  market  I  nd,  in  Horn'' 

selling    by    the 

farmer:',  and  ehalfl  mc  form 

of  cooperathn  Ung.   The   decried 

middleman  t,  in  some  ihi 

or  •  miplexitiei  of  ■ 

tribntion  make  direct  contact  b 
grower    and    i  <r    not,    generally 

•ion    of    '!,-■    prob 
ought  in  an  Improvement  of 
methodi  that 

i  ry. 

".   \-/   H 
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~An  -Advertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


Safety 


is  an  important  ele- 
'iii  •*■     ment  in  the  service 

afforded  by  the  Pullman  Company,  and  includes 
not  only  the  safeguarding  against  loss  of  life, 
or  injury  through  railway  disaster,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  health  against  contagious  diseases. 

All  cars  used  by  the  Pullman  Company  are 
built  in  its  own  shops  and  represent  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  consecutive  years  of  car  construction. 

Built  of  the  most  enduring  materials,  designed 
to  resist  the  most  violent  shocks  and  to  with- 
stand every  conceivable  strain,  the  Pullman  car 
affords  the  traveling  public  the  greatest  assur- 
ance of  safety. 

Not  only  is  the  Pullman  car  designed  for  strength, 
but  no  effort  or  expense  is  spared  to  make  each  car 
as  completely  sanitary  as  possible. 

Smooth  painted  surfaces,  sanitary  floors,  the  avoid- 
ance of  heavy  hangings  and  superfluous  upholstery, 
scientific  ventilation  and  adequate  screening  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  dust  and  dirt  of  railway  travel. 

Systematic  mechanical  cleaning  combined  with  fre- 
quent thorough  chemical  fumigation,  maintain  each 
car  in  a  constant   state  of   cleanliness  and  sanitation. 


MANUSCRIPT 

I   ction,   narratives,   travel;   historical    and   " 
matter  in  pn   • 

ful  <  on  uderation  foi    B(  >'  >K 
ngi  tb  loluti  ly 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  fine),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


■    !  ■  i    i  modi  I  ■  Ii  offered 
lot    i  he  lumtni  r  t/nl  /. 

Factory    Rebuilt    Typewrifrr* 

All  •  r  .                                          ..,.,.  .  ,  ,\  f,„    ,,,„. 
■  II'  Ii    .ih   %'/  "J. 
■   | 
If  rli-     for   OftfoJof  »«'!   fgg t    \'r\r.     IAmL, 

AMf.KICAN   WHIflNf;  MA<  MINK  CO..  loc.,  345  Bro.rW  N.  Y. 


EatYourWaytoHealth 

Lfka  I  did  and  get  will.    Put  organta  iron  in  your  blood. 

OthfV    mineral    Iftltl,     itO.,    In    your    By  si «  in    iii     rmlnnil 

organfe  form.    That'i  why  Tyler'e  Mm.-,  rated  Wheal  with 

other  rew  f in  la  so  romgrkably    iioci     Pal  In  rellovlnfl  oon  tlpstlon 

irlnarhatlth    giving  roal  end  luting    trongtn,  powi  i  end  oners* 

•  -  n  -hi'  mi'  III I  |ifi'M>iiiin       initkiritf  yi.ii  w<  n    '  I    v  til  win  mid. 

■temp  for  Reej  Food  Book  end  HoaHb  QaSde  oi  gend  hhj 
for  'J'riiii  'I'M  ol  tbt  Food  and  Bo  k,  po  itpeM  to  enj  gddft  ig 

BYRON  TYLER.  56  Syndicate  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  U  S.  A. 
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Bible  Study 
Text  Books 

For  College  Curriculum 
Classes 

PUBLISHED 

New  Testament  History 

l'\  1 1  arris  Franklin  Rail, 
Ph.D.,  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute, Evanston,  Illinois. 

A  Study  of  the  Beginnings 
of  Christianity. 

The   Bible  as    Literature: 
An  Introduction 

By  Irving  Francis  "Wood, 
Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  and 
Elihu    Grant,    Ph.D.,   Smith 

College. 

It  does  not  take  the  place  of 
the  Bible  for  study,  but  is  so 
arranged  that  the  Bible  must 
be  used  with  it. 

Old  Testament  History 

By  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard),  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

The  History  of  the  Hebrew 
People  from  the  Beginnings 
to  the  Christian  Era,  with 
special  view  to  its  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity. 

The  Social  Institutions 

and  Ideals  of  the  Bible 

By  Theodore  G.  Soares, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 

A  Study  of  the  Elements  of 
Hebrew  Life  in  their  Devel- 
opment from  the  Beginnings 
to  the  Time  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  Social  Teachings  of  the 
Prophets,  of  the  Sages,  and 
of  Jesus. 

The  volumes  in  this  series  are 
eacli  size  crown  8vo;  bound  in 
cloth,  and  priced  at  net  $r.$o, 

postpaid. 


At  the  Better  Book  Shops 

The  Abingdon   Press 


New  York 
Boston 
Kansai  City 


Cincinnati        Chicago 
Pittsburgh       Detroit 
San  Francisco 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


318.  Mrs.  B.  B.  W.,  Maine.  "Our  Family  physi- 
cian is  growing  <>M  and  Bomewhat  careless.  He 
lia.s  made  several  mistakes,  I  believe,  in  handling 

Serious   oases  of   illness   in   the   family.   A    life   was 

lest,  we  liar,  because  of  his  negligence  or  dim- 
inution of  skill.  We  have  had  him  treat  us  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  fear  hard  feeling 
and  Social  friction  from  our  changing  doctors. 
Can   you  help   us   out  of  our  dilemma.' " 

There  is  only  one  answer — ehanpre  your  doctor. 
Your  friendship  for  the  doctor's  family  has  no 
bearing  on    the  question. 

But  can  you  not  seek  a  younger  physician  on 
the  ground  of  relieving  your  old  friend  of  ex- 
cessive work,  that  you  feel  is  overtaxing  his 
strength?  Or,  why  not  still  consult  him  on  minor 
troubles,  but  call  a  more  alert  man  in  crises? 
The  proper  sphere  of  an  elderly  physician  is 
office  practise — not  emergency  cases. 


319.  Miss  L.  R.  C,  California.  "I  wish  to  se- 
cure a  copy  of  the  list  of  mental  qualities  and 
powers  with  key  for  their  location  and  com- 
parison, to  which  you  refer  in  a  late  number 
of   The  Independent." 

See  page  257  of  my  book  "Efficient  Living," 
where  a  diagramatic  list  appears,  for  self-meas- 
urement of  brain  faculties.  You  will  probably 
want  some  of  the  books  of  these  well-known 
psychologists :  Fowler,  Muensterberg,  Parsons, 
Haddock,  Towne,  Blackford,  Gates,  Dubois,  Mar- 
den,  James,  Atkinson.  Write  Efficiency  Publish- 
ing Company,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York,  ex- 
plaining your  needs   in  full. 


320.  Miss  M.  C,  Pennsylvania.  "I  am  a  school 
teacher  of  middle  age.  For  years  I  have  felt  dis- 
honest in  attending  the  church  of  our  family,  and 
have  generally  stayed  home  on  Sunday.  I  do  not 
believe  in  most  of  the  church  dogmas,  and  con- 
sider the  methods  wrong  to  a  large  extent.  Now 
I  am  taking  a  larger  position  in  a  new  com- 
munity, where  my  example  will  be  watched  by 
hundreds  of  young  people  in  my  classes  and 
circle  of  influence.  What  shall  I  do?  If  I  unite 
with  the  church,  I  shall  be  acting  a  lie.  But  if 
I  do  not.  I  shall  certainly  weaken  my  hold  on 
the  young  people." 

You  may  be  surprized  to  learn  that  many  of 
the  leading  church  officials,  in  various  denomina- 
tions, are  as  much  heretics  as  non-churchgoers 
often  seem.  The  church  of  to-day  is  broad 
enough  to  recognize  difference  of  opinion,  but 
to  emphasize  unity  of  purpose  and  ideal.  Yes- 
terday's religion  was  creeds — to-day's  religion  is 
deeds.  You  probably  measure  the  church  by  your 
own  recollections  of  childhood,  an  unfair  pro- 
cedure. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  certainly  find  a 
church  whose  pastor  will  respect  your  individual 
belief — which  should  be  frankly  stated  in  a  per- 
sonal talk,  and  whose  articles  of  faith  will  ad- 
mit of  your  sanction  on  the  cardinal  points.  Why 
not  join  the  church — then  stand  up  in  meeting 
and  protest  when  things  go  wrong?  The  church 
needs  firebrands.  Suppose  you  be  one. 


321.  Miss  A.  M.  P.,  Minnesota.  "Can  you  sug- 
gest a  book  for  an  amateur  printer,  that  gives 
forms  and  kinds  of  type,  and  other  points'.'  Also 
information  necessary  for  a  proof-reader?" 

The  large  type  manufacturers,  such  as  Ameri- 
can Type  Founders  Co.,  200  William  Street,  New 
York,  issue  catalogs  of  type  faces  and  point- 
ers,  adopted  to  your  needs.  The  "Handbook  of 
Advertising"  (price  50.)  from  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  Scrahton,  Pennsylvania, 

would    he    valuable;    also   copies    of    trade    journals 

such  as  Printers'  ink,  l-   Weal   Slat  Street;  r*« 
Fourth    Eatat«,    882    West    5!ith    Street  :    Inland 

Printer,     154     Nassau    Street;     all    of     New      York 

Proof    !'■  tions  are  found  in  s    il  and  ird 

I  lopedia,    and    in    1 10  •  !    OOUMMI    on    :ul- 

Ing. 


Ml     n     R.    i.n.  day  I  s  ik 

how    the  prl  I  nalte  hi 

i   valuable?   I  i)    Do  you  think   II    worth  while 

io    lo  In  ird  index  Ing   >  al  hei   '  h  in 

ii. i   <i,   i   on    those    i ".Mi  hed  '   So   often 

llhli    ht><l     dole  >     oiiol   I    th(      I  lone      \  on     w    tut 

( li)    How   tan    one   be  il    i.n-  •  i  \ .    iii  i 


The  Boss  Is  Sizing  You  Up 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  he's  on 
the  lookout  all  the  time  for  men  he  can 
promote.  He's  ready  and  anxious  to  give 
YOU  bigger  work  with  bigger  pay  once 
you  prove  you  can  handle  it 

If  you  ivant  to  get  ahead,  if  you  want 
to  be  somebody,  to  climb  into  a  position 
of  responsibility  and  good  money — 

Get  Ready — Your  Chance  Will  Sorely  Come 

Choose  the  position  you  want  in  the 
work  you  like  best — then  train  for  it. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own 
home  through  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More  than  130,000  men  right  no-iv  are 
putting  themselves  in  line  for  pro- 
motion through  the  study  of  I.  C.  S. 
Courses.  This  way  to  success  is  always 
open.  All  the  I.  C.  S.  ask  is  the  chance 
to  tell  you  about  it.  No  cost  to  find  out. 
Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 

™  "—  ~~ " ~~      THB  OUT  HERt   — — — — — 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4526    SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  quality  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

□  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

S  Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
D  Electric  Wiring 
QTelegTaph  Expert 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 


□  Mechanical  Draftsman 
D  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Gas  Engineer 

□  CIVIL   ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOltEM'N  OK  EMJ'K 

□  Metallurgistor  Prospector 

□  STATIONARY.  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Llraftsoiau 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  i\i>  in  him; 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  CHEMICAL  ENULNEEK 

Name 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

3  ADVERTISING  MAN 

3  Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
RAILROADER 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
U  BOOKKEEPER 
ZlMeuoprrapher  and  TvpUt 
UCert.  Pub.  Accountant 
'    Railway  Accountant 
I]  Commercial  Law 
HGOOD   ENGLISH 
m  Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
JC1V1L  SERVICE 
3 Railway  Mail  Clerk 
"AGRICULTURE 

Textile  Ovexswr  or  Suot. 
Navigator         nSpauuh 
I'onhrt   UuUlttg  □  tifmti 
I  I  rONOBILES  □  rr,„,h 
Auto  Repairing  □  Italian 


Occupation 
A  Employer. 

Street 

and  No. 


City. 


.  Stale, 


If  uutuo  of  Ooium  you  wont  is  uot  In  this  :  nm, 

Columbia  Grammar  School 


Sp< 


Founded    17W 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  Weil 

:lally   devoted   to  preparation   f  r  all   Coll 


and  'H-,'  examinations       business   Course 

Priinarj  ">'i  Outing  Classes  foi  Younger  B 
Fireproof  nulluiiuj  i  ihorai  irj  uvmnaalu 
Plaj    tl round,      b.    u    0  IMPHttl  i  ,    I  or. 

St-titl     (>>r    i  IV1  !,    ■ 
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The  "WONDER" 
Health  Belt 

Wear  this  scientifically  constructed 
health  belt,  endorsed  by  physicians 
and  surgeons.  A  light  but  durable 
support  for  the  abdomen,  which  great- 
ly relieves  the  strain  on  t J i «-  abdom- 
inal muscles.  Recommended  for  db 
ity,  lumbago,  constipation,  spinal  de- 
formities, floating  kidney  and  all 
weaknesses  in  th<;  abdominal  region. 

Health,  Looks,  Comfort 

Releases  the  tension  on  the  internal 
ligaments  and  causes  the  internal  or- 
gans to  resume  their  proper  positions 
and     perform     their    functions    in    a 

normal,   healthy   way.      J0;i ~.v   to   ad 

at  comfort  to  the  wearer.     For 
men,  women  and  children. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  or  send 
%'l  for  tli*-  belt  on  money-back  guar- 
antee. Iri  ordering,  send  normal 
measure  of  your  waist,  and  name  of 
your  ref 

The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co.  £}g*Sg± 

Dru/rieittt      Writ-  for  Dmalmr't  Prrtpotition 


PACTS,  Arsmn«aU,   Briefs  for  Debate*.     Out 
lines,    lit 

lanjr,   tad 

Bronze    Memori«il    Tablets 


O.    U'll  I.IA.MS,    ],„ 

500   w.  27th   H 

I    booklet,      i 


H     ■■/.!■   Form 
V.      Write    for 


A  Really  Great  Book 

j&\    "Woodrow  Wilson  as  President" 

m  Hj  r,  i.  h.  (,.  Bmk,  Durhtm,  tJ.  C. 

^  tfasasf 

/k 

1  wfafl    •  •/•  -  /    .  I .  .  >,,,    |n   An. 

1  '        '•  •'    "       A  •..lrfl,.l.rf..  ,  ■  ,     I 
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HOW.  PLURSON  &  COMPANY,  Chicago  -  mwTork 


permanent    binding,     or     loose    leaf    binder,    or 
paper  box  with  the  numbers  loose?" 

(a)  Do  your  own  card  indexing  of  the  special 
items  and  articles  you  will  probably  need  later, 
then  add  the  published  index  for  general  use. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  your  time  to  catalog 
everything,  certainly  not  to  duplicate  the  maga- 
zine^ own  index. 

(b)  Most  standard  periodicals  furnish  a  spe- 
cial binder,  at  moderate  cost,  for  their  own  back 
files.  Avoid  loose  numbers  of  old  magazines — 
classify  by  dates  or  topics,  and  either  put  in 
book  form,  bound  or  clasped,  or  in  loose  leaf 
patent  binders  if  particular  numbers  will  be 
needed  often.  Go  to  a  large  public  library,  and 
consult  the  librarian  for  details  of  methods  there 
used.  Write  Library  Journal,  241  West  37  ;  and 
Library  Bureau  ;  316  Broadway  ;  both  New  York. 


323.  Mr.  S.  A.  L.  "I  would  like  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  opportunities  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
offers  men  of  the  teaching  profession  or  the 
educated  class  ?  With  whom  should  I  correspond, 
to  get  a  detailed  explanation  I" 

Write  these  officials  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada :  Hon.  Sir  Georg-  E.  Foster,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce ;  Hon.  Robert  Rogers, 
Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Hon.  William  J. 
Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  address  Ottawa, 
Canada,   in   each  case. 

You  might  also  apply  to  several  of  the  leading 
colleges  for  local  data — McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal ;  Queen's  University,  Kingston  ;  University 
of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg ;  Victoria  McGill  Uni- 
versity  College,    Vancouver. 


324.  Mr.  N.  I.  D.,  New  Jersey.  "I  am  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  graduate  of  Pierce  Business 
School,  in  bookeeping  and  shorthand,  have  been 
assistant  to  the  president  of  a  large  concern.- 
Was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  health.  I 
like  farming,  am  the  son  of  a  farmer,  but  lack 
the  capital  to  proceed,  (a)  Is  it  possible  to  get 
connected  with  the  movement  for  farm  coopera- 
tion? If  so,  how?  (b)  Would  the  study  of  law  att 
home  accomplish  anything?  (c)Can  you  suggest 
some  other  course  probably  more  beneficial?" 

(a)  Write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  also  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  nearby  states,  beginning  with  your  own  ; 
also  the  editors  of  farm  journals,  with  which  you 
are  doubtless  familiar  ;  also,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Ithaca,  New  York  ;  also  the  Farm  Efficiency  Bu- 
reaus   in    New   York    whose    names    recently   ap- 

ed  in  these  columns.  You  might  become  ed- 
itor or  manager  of  an  agricultural  journal — and 
your  wife  could  help,  as  you  say  she  is  a  coilego 
graduate.  Or  you  might  become  a  "farm  man- 
ager" or  trained  farm  operator,  or  farm  efficien- 
cy expert.  Or  you  might  work  with  a  college  of 
agriculture  as  an  extension  specialist  or  a  county 
aj."-rit,  or  ;us  a  teacher  and  demonstrator. 

(b)  Very  Kttle. 

(c)  Better  devote  your  i  pare  time  and  money 
■Minr  ;i  position  where  your  business  knowl- 
edge v.  ill  support  you  while  you  train  for  larger 
work.  ______ 

325.  Miss   E.    E.    J.,    New   Jersey.    "I    w;is    very 

in  your  article  on  The  EJ* 
/•/,  Housewife.  Will  you  kindly  Inform  me 
•  i  nun'     unmet  school  i  i  hat  gi  in 

ice  1" 
W«-  do   "..i    con  [dec  a   course  of  lis   to  nine 
in  dome  i  Ic    i  lance  at   all  adequate,  unli 
for  one  or  two  single   branches  of   the  subject 
A    mail  is    usually    better,   and    cheaper. 

Ing  your  letter  we   bav<    mentioned 
names   of   prominent  schools   In    the  a  column 
Teachei  .   Columbia    Univei   Ity,    New 

and 

state  univi  offei       turner  cour  es  In  ho 

i  conomit  of  bighi  i  ms  of  learn 

log    may    be    found    in    the    World     llmanac    for 
1916,    publl  bed    by    the    Pr<        Publiabti 

r»:iny,     Pulil  /■  '      Building,    New     Y 


Mr.  0,  0.  M.,  N<  "1  thank 
I '.ii    lor    your     uperb    art  Icle    on    The    i 

I    am   dasiroui  of   i  nowlng   where  to 

rel  of  app  orangi      it 

h      I  ha  ■■■  found  dealt  I 

ably  h    pi  let      i    cep(    to 
<//  alt  • 

.'/     i.'.t      to     Hi'-     Jul, I, 

,    bu)    to   the  frull 

on   the    tree.  Owners  ol  In  1  ha 

n  ota  b  ly  0 

Callfoi  i                     Ida,    nau  i  heir 

produt                      -    thru  th  if  I  hi    I I 

joui naia   and   n ha  ■■•    dlfTU 

i  -  '.in  |  hi     id iu  ■  i  '  ■  i"  i 

■llil'l  Oil.         HI  I  ll'  I  I"  ii     ■ 

'  '  ,   l.'il  ll  of   New    Yuri- . 


Salt  Mackerel 


CODFISH,  FRESH 

LOBSTER 

FOR  THE        \      _«  V-\ 
CONSUMER       ^J    ____^ 

__a_Ri 

_        NOT  THE 
^^  DEALER 

~        FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 

FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught. 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 

We  PREPAY  express  on  all  order9  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval, 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  fuicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  ia 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  saU  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobstera 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LlNED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  6hell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable.  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  ia 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds. TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC-  «.••*** 

IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.    Write  .•'' 

for  it.    Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ..••' 

fish  is  put  up/with  the  delivered  price  ..•*"        Frank  E. 

so  you  can  choose  just  what  you  .•*'  Davis  Co. 

will  enjoy   most.     Send  the..--'      m  Central  Wharf 

coupon  for    it    now.  y     Gloucester,    Mass. 

FRANK   E  „          ..••"        Please  send  me  your 
DAVIS   CO.        ..-'*           latest   Fish   Price  List. 
IU  Central         ..••*' 
Wharf  ..•*"     Name „ 

Gloucester..*"" 


Mass. 


'  Street  . 


'  City. 


For  Swollen  Veins 


Absorb. ne.J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC  ILINI  MENT 


That   Absorbine,  Jr.,    would    relieve  Vari- 
cose Veins  was  discovered  by  an  old  gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  with  swollen  veins  for   j 
newly  fifty  yc;irs.      He  had  made   many  un- 
!    successful  efforts  lo  get   relief  and  finally  tried    r 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  its  value  in  reducing 

swelling  i.  litis  and  soreness. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  relieved  him,  and  after  he 
had  applied  it  regularly  for  a  few  weeks  he 
told  us  that  bis  legs  were  as  smooth  as  when 
In-  wai  .i  l»iy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
ll.nl  reused 

I  nousandf  have  once   used  this  antiseptic 

limiiient    for     this     purpose     with     remarkably 

good  H'ulls. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  oils  and 
extract!  from  pun-  herbs  and  when 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  is  quickly  taken 
•ii  >  by  the  pores  j  the  blood  circulation 

in       in  loiinding     p.nls    is     tin  m  I .y 
.iiinul.ii.  il  .in.!  In  Jin. |  helped. 


Aii',oi/iiiru..)» 


ti- 


ll /.',.///,    ,//   1 1 1  ihhn  ./ 1 
.-i    | 


A   LIBERAL  TRIM.  BOTTLE  will 
Had  I        mi    iddn       I...  I (i.  ... 
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THE    MARKET    PLACE--A    REVIEW    OF    FINANCE    AND     TRADE 

BUSINESS  AFTER  THE  GREAT  WAR 

BY  EDWARD  D.  PAGE 

AUTHOR   Oh"  "MORALS    IN    MODERN    BUSINESS,"  I'AGE   LECTURER   AT   YALE   UNIVERSITY 


IF  a  science  is  to  be  of  any  value  it 
must  lie  in  its  ability  to  fore* 
the  future.  To  economists  past  ex- 
perience must  be  a  storehouse  of 
general  principles,  which  in  some 
measure  may  serve  business  men  in  the 
same  way  that  the  computations  of  the 
astronomer  serve  to  guide  mariners 
over  tlie   trackless  seas. 

A  consideration  of  the  economic 
forces  engendered  by  the  American 
Civil  War  ami  continued  by  the  Franco- 
German  struggle  of  1870-71  enforces 
the  lesson  that  wars  create  a  great  de- 
mand for  products,  not  only  to  supply 
their  wastes,  but  to  aid  in  the  social 
reconstruction  and  in  the  increased 
efficiency  which  always  follows  military 
training.  This  demand,  during  the 
years  between  1866  and  1873,  resulted 
in  a  quick,  active  and  strong  market 
for  merchandise.  In  1873  the  conscious- 
ness that  prices  were  on  an  inflated 
level  was  added  to  the  suddenly  de- 
veloped knowledge  '  of  our  unsound 
financial  condition,  and  there  arose  the 
most  swift  and  merciless  panic  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  fate  to  observe. 
Compared  to  it  the  crises  of  1884, 
1893,  1896,  1907  and  1914,  while  on 
an  increasingly  larger  scale,  were  of 
trivial  effect  upon  business  welfare. 
The  percentage  of  merchants  failing  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  business  was 
far  greater  than  in  later  crises,  and  by 
the  gradual  depletion  of  assets  thru 
an  industrial  depression  which  lasted  for 
nearly  six  years,  many  were  forced  to 
the  wall  who  had  safely  weathered  the 
panic  itself.  In  this  depression  the 
world  went  thru  a  period  of  constantly 
decreasing  prices  for  all  commodities, 
in  which  our  country  was  more  hardly 
hit  than  any  other  nation  because  of 
the  irregular,  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
quality  of  the  currency  in  which 
credits  were  contracted  and  debts  were 
paid.  And  yet  thru  all  this  depression 
the  merchant  who  was  best  equipped 
in  foresight  proved  himself  the  best 
fitted  to  survive,  and  in  many  instances 
cleaned  up  an  actual  profit  from  a 
desperate  situation. 

One  condition  we  had  to  contend 
with  in  those  days  no  longer  vexes 
us.  Agriculture  and  mining,  which  were 
the  basic  industries  on  which  our  pros- 
perity depended,  were  guided  by  little 
greater  skill  and  knowledge  than  they 
had  been  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
past.  In  farming  little  attention  was 
paid  to  refertilization  and  none  at  all 
to  intensive  cultivation.  The  smelting 
of  iron  was  still  a  crude  process,  and 
Bessemer  steel  had  but  hardly  been  in- 
troduced. The  treatment  of  copper, 
silver,  lead  and  zinc  ores  was  by 
methods   both   primitive   and   wasteful. 

The  cessation  of  our  war  brought 
a  demand  for  many  new  products,  and 
while  we  were  learning  how  to  make 
them,        methods        were        necessarily 
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wasteful  and  costly;  but  the  country 
was  so  prosperous  that  the  consumer 
was  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

The  long  depression  which  followed 
the  panic  of  1873  taught  us  the  value 
of  economy;  many  persons  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  wage 
conflicts,  often  destructive,  arose  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  Those 
six  lean  years  were  the  best  industrial 
educators  the  country  had  had  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  For  it  always  hap- 
pens that  in  periods  of  expansion  we 
lose  sight  of  economy  and  efficiency 
and  in  periods  of  depression  we  are 
keenly  interested  in  getting  ever  better 
results  for  the  same  money. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
radical  change  in  our  industrial  ideals 
and  methods.  The  farmer  is  no  longer 
a  person  who  can  live  off  his  land, 
who  has  few  wants  and  little  to  buy. 
He  sells  nearly  everything  he  produces, 
and  buys  as  much  more.  Only  a  little 
while  ago  he  was  content  to  turn  his 
soil  fertility  into  a  commodity  and  to 
part  with  it  forever.  He  was,  in  fact, 
mining  his  store  of  nitrogen  and  ship- 
ping it  away.  Now  he  is  thinking  of 
making  his  land  more  valuable  and 
more  fertile  year  by  year.  And  so  he 
has  gradually  learned  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural efficiency;  and  with  high  priced 
labor  effects  that  efficiency  with  ma- 
chines instead  of  muscles. 

EFFICIENCY   HAS   COME  TO  STAY 

The  high  value  of  skill  and  labor 
applied  to  our  western  lands  has  raised 
our  standard  of  living,  created  new 
wants  that  our  forefathers  did  not 
dream  of,  made  of  our  country  the  best 
market  in  the  world  for  the  exchange 
of  all  kinds  of  products,  and,  inci- 
dentally compelling  high  wages  every- 
where in  the  United  States,  has  brought 
about  an  equal  advance  of  efficiency  in 
our  manufacturing  industries.  We  are 
making  munitions  in  Connecticut,  pay- 
ing wages  twofold  and  threefold  higher 
than  abroad,  and  delivering  the  finished 
product  to  our  British  cousins  for  less 
than  they  can  make  the  same  goods  in 
their  own  workshops. 

And  so  it  is  that  America's  prime 
contribution  to  world  progress  is  ma- 
chine efficiency  and  the  economy  of 
labor.  It  is  the  final  product  of  a 
limited  population  face  to  face  with  an 
unlimited  opportunity.  We  are  done  for- 
ever with  that  bogy  of  our  industrial 
inefficiency  which,  used  by  politicians 
as  a  fetish  to  procure  favors  for 
privileged  capitalists,  so  long  throttled 
the  commercial  expansion  of  our  na- 
tion. For  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see, 
our  work  people  will  get  the  highest 
wages  paid  anywhere,  because  we  know 

how    to    make    them    the    most    elhcieut. 
and   efficient    laboi    I       ilw.n      well    paid. 

\\  <•  cannot  only  raise  cotton  ami  wheat, 

but     we    can     make     tooll    and     textile. 


cheaper  and  better  than  anywhere,  pro- 
\  ided  that  we  have  free  access  to  raw 
materials  and  a  continuous  market  for 
the  finished  goods.  That  continuous 
market  we  can  have  if  we  maintain  a 
world  market  for  our  products. 

The  conditions  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  war  have  awak- 
ened our  industrial  consciousness.  We 
are  learning  how  to  adapt  our  excess 
capacity  of  production  to  the  wants  of 
other  peoples.  The  foreign  trade  which 
we  are  now  building  need  not  be  lost 
by  the  termination  of  the  great  strug- 
gle; as  its  result,  it  may  even  be  in- 
creased, and  for  the  following  reasons. 

THE    MACHINE    IS    THE    KEY 

The  machine  is  the  key  to  our  com- 
mercial opportunities  after  the  war. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of 
men  are  now  opposing  each  other  under 
conditions  of  training  to  a  very  high 
grade  of  efficiency  in  the  handling  of 
machines.  Seven  to  ten  millions  more 
have  been  partly  disabled  and  unless 
mechanically  aided  will  never  again 
possess  their  former  ability  for  self- 
support.  Three  or  four  millions  have 
already  been  killed  or  totally  disabled, 
and  the  labor  resources  of  their  re- 
spective nations  will  be  depleted  to  this 
extent,  and  by  as  many  more  as  will 
be  ground  between  the  millstones  of 
war  during  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle.  And  some  millions  of  women, 
among  all  the  belligerents,  have  real- 
ized a  hitherto  unsuspected  capacity 
for  operating  light  machines. 

When  the  war  ceases  twenty  millions 
or  more  of  men  will  return  to  their 
homes;  but  their  characters  and  abili- 
ties will  be  far  different  from  those 
which  they  possest  when  they  marched 
away;  and  the  home  conditions  will  be 
as  different  as  the  men. 

For  example,  take  Russia.  She  has 
trained  eight  million  men,  mostly  peas- 
ants, to  new  standards  of  mechanical 
efficiency,  and  to  new  standards  of  life. 
These  men  have  learned  how  much 
more  a  man  with  a  machine  can  do 
than  a  man  with  a  hoe.  They  have 
learned  the  value  of  cooperation  with 
other  men.  They  have  been  trained  to 
temperance  and  cleanliness,  accus- 
tomed to  better  clothes  and  to  better 
food,  and  most  of  them  will  ha\e 
seen  how  other  people   live. 

\  very  considerable  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  will  have  the  ecu  wants 
that      are      engendered      by      a      higher 

standard   o(  living.   These   wants   . 

for  machines  and  for  products  made 
macbines.  By  practice  in  the  arts 
war    these    Soldiers    are    prepared    fet    a 

more  efficient   productivity    than   t: 

have    ever    dreamed    o(.     Of    all    0th< 
(hey   will   be  the  BkOSt    In   need,  and    tor 
the  first   time,  of  out    pecuh  r     Vnwiw 

duct     machine  efficient  j 

The    i  lieu  les    will    not    find 
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Franklin  National  Bank 

Broad   and   Chestnut   Streets 

Philadelphia,    June    30.    1916. 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts $33,879,785.98 

Liability    under    letters    of    credit         3.->0,r>73.3."> 

Due    from    banks 6,018, 197. .~>4 

Cash  and  reserve :     6,651,898.64 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..     2,509,793.12 

$49,410,248.63 
LIABILITIES 

Capital     $  1,000.000.00 

Surolus    and    net    profits 3,632,756.50 

Circulation     235,000.00 

Letters  of   credit 350,573.35 

Deposits     44,191,918.78 

$49,410,248.63 
J.   WM.   HARDT,   Cashier. 


An  Income  for  Life 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  Incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
-  !5  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  asf,  male  or  female. 


Safe  Bonds 

Accepted  by  U.  S.  Government  as  se- 
ivines  Bank  Depot* 
its.     Entirely  sife.     Fr^  i 
tax.     Pay  A  to  5  %  per  cent.  We  handle 
only  solid  securities. 

Write  for  Booklet  y,   "Bonds  of  Our 
■  >:try,"   / A  J.  h  . 

New  First  National  Bank,  Dept.  10.  Colombm.  O. 


42.TKE  FAM0US  FOX 
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FOX  TYPF.WRITKR  CO. 
Grand  Kapjria,  Mich. 
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ORIGINAL 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

OF  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 
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their  field  in  Russia,  but  those  who, 
with  foresight  of  the  conditions,  can 
train  demonstrators  speaking  the  lan- 
guage or  can  educate  Russian  youths 
to  the  service  of  their  organizations 
will  be  able  to  spread  their  sales  over 
that  great  territory.  The  internal 
economic  resources  of  Russia  still  await 
development.  Russia  is  honest.  It  has 
never  disowned  a  debt;  it  will  there- 
fore have  credit,  and  if  from  our 
abundance  can  come  the  capital  needed 
for  that  development,  its  use  will  carry 
along  with  it  the  sales  of  the  products 
of  our  machine  shops. 

France,  Austria  and  Germany  are  all 
sure  to  feel  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  labor,  the  raising  of  wages  and  the 
need  of  machine  methods  in  agricul- 
ture. 

In  all  the  warring  countries  many 
producing  units  have  either  been  de- 
stroyed or  diverted  to  other  purposes 
than  that  for  which  they  were  pre- 
pared. Many  other  factories  have  been 
closed  for  two  or  three  years,  the  ma- 
chines have  rusted,  the  renewals  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  up  to  date  have  not 
been  made.  Worse  than  this,  they  have 
lost  their  organization;  they  do  not 
know  where  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  human  skill  that  can  pull  together 
to  run  them.  Men's  labor  will  then 
have  to  be  supplanted,  on  a  large 
scale,  by  that  of  women  and  children 
and  machines  will  have  to  be  read- 
justed to  their  less  highly  developed 
muscular  system.  Losses  of  men  mean 
scarcity  of  labor  and  higher  wages. 
Higher  wages  entail  a  striving  toward 
less  hand  labor  and  more  machine 
labor,  so  we  may  confidently  expect  a 
demand  for  our  efficiency  in  the  form 
of  machines.  And  a  demand  for  ma- 
chines means  a  demand  for  steel. 

THE    MARKETS   AND   LABOR. 

With  steel  prosperous  the  nation  has 
always  been  prosperous.  While  com- 
paratively few  hands  are  directly  em- 
ployed producing  steel,  an  enormous 
number  are  employed  converting  it  into 
the  tools  and  structures  of  productive 
industry.  In  the  past  the  prosperity  of 
el  has  always  been  associated  with 
general  bu  tie  prosperity.  Will  it  be 
0  in  'in  instance?  And  SO,  to  answer 
this  important  question  it  is  needful  to 
mine  into  the  condition  of  the  prob- 
able foreign  and  dom<-  tic  demand  for 
genera]  merchandise.  And  fust.,  there- 
fore) ai  to  the  condition  of  Hi<'  foreign 
market    ai  the  end  of  tlie  war. 

While    it.   would    be    hardly    I'air   to 
ure  tin'  demand  due  to  wra  ite  and 
de  traction  by  the  sixty  to  seventy-five 
thou  iand  millions  of  oui  monej 
which  will  have  been    pent  by  the  bel 
i  enl      befoi <•    the    wrar    Is   over,    it 
mu  t    not    be   forgotten   thai   a   thr< 
n   of  twenty-five  million 

men     from     CI  'at.ive     to    de    I  i  lid  r.  fl    in 

'in  itry  h.-i  .  of  it  eic  nece  iai lly  created 
In  ail  the  Rrarring  lands  s  icarcity  of 
the  ordinary  goods  of  commerce.  That, 
Iready  indicated  by  the 
p>  evalence  of  abnoi  mally  inch  pi  l< 

'i  not  <,ur  re  oui  -  e    be  di  awn  upon 
•  ■  the  atmo  it  In  ordei   to  supply  thl 

demand'' 
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For  Investment 

DURING  the  past  30  days 
we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  an  additional 
number  of  very  attractive  First 
Mortgages  on  farms  in  the  better 
known  and  most  prosperous 
farming  communities. 

Descriptions  of  these  have  been 
incorporated  in  our  already 
higly  interesting  October  List 
— thirty-seven  investment  offer- 
ings— which  we  will  be  glad 
to  mail  you  upon  request.  Ask 
for  list  "A." 


jarkham%r|aq(prnparu 

FARM    MORTGAGE    BANKERS 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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DIVIDENDS 


American    Brake    Shoe    &    Foundry    Company 
Preferred    Stock    Dividend 

New  York,  September  12,  1916. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  2'/h  from  the 
current  earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30.  1916,  payable  September  30,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders   of    record    September    22,     1916. 

HENRY   C.    KNOX,   Secretary. 

American      Brake      Shoe      &     Foundry      Company 
Common    Stock    Dividend 

New   York,   September   12,    1916. 
The      Board      of      Directors      have      this      day 
declared      B      quarterly      dividend      of     1%%      from 

the     current     earnings     for     the     quarter    ending 
June     30,     1910,     payable     September     30,     1918, 
to    stockholders    of    record    September    22,    1916. 
IIENRY    C.    KNOX,    Secretary. 

THE  ELECTRIC  ST0RACE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Allegheny  Avenue  and  19th  Street 

Philadelphia,  September  6th,  1916. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 

per    cent,    ft%)    from    the    net    earnings   of   the 

Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks, 

ible    October    and,    ioi6,    to   stockholders   of 

ird    at    the    close    of    business    on    September 

i :'tli,  1916.    Checks  will  be  mailed. 

WALTER  G.  HENDERSON,  Treasurer. 

OFFICII    OF 

THE        NIAGARA        FALLS        POWER        CO. 

IB  Broad  St.,  New   fork,  Sept.  12,  1916. 

At  n  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  <>f  this 
Company,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  September, 
1916,  d  dividend  of  12  per  share  was  declared 
00  the  capital  stock  ox  this  Company,  payable  on 

after  '  the     14th    day    of    October,    1918.     to 

stockholders   of    record    at    the    close    of    business 
on   the   80th   day   of  September,    L918, 

F.   L,   LOVELACE,   Secretary. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co. 

New    York,    September    18,    L916. 
\    Dividend  of  ONE    DOLLAR    AND  TWENTY- 
kivi:  CKNTH   ($1.2o)    I'll:   SHARE  on   the   Capl 

iii    Stock    of    this    Com] y    bun    1 n    declared 

ible    Novembei     I,    1916,    at    the    office   <>f    the 

to     '■■■  1  holdei     of  record  "i   ti lose 

of   business  October  6,    1916. 

EDWARD   L.    ROSSITBR,   Treasurer. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  00 

A    quarti  1  lj    dlvlrli  nd    of   two   pai 
dollars    pci      hare)    on    th      capital     |i"  I    ot 

.m  /   ii.i  lared    pa  rabU    on  Octc 

1  1,    r .;  10,   to   stockholders  ol    ri 

Ol        III      IIM         I       S(    I'l'    I"'"    I  IJ|        ")''• 

•|  in    i,  ,,,  1      bool  1  do  ""I  1 1"-"*. 

fOHN    W.    DA  MOM.   T,     ■ 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

i  oiiiw.ill-oii    liu.iM.ii,    Box    5.    New    York 
FIFTIETH    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.       For  Boy*  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION  i  King  Mountain,  ve  am  level.    Healthful,  Invigorating, 

i  lite. 

WORK  i  t  Life:  recent  gredu  ti      I  .  I  I         !  p         ally  and 

!u  T   lOt  f\  CI  \    S|*    U'S  s. 

ATHLKTICS:     rwo  fields  with  littles  lor  all  sports,  under  supervision ;  hiking,  woods  Hie. 

J  ■  u  .:.  Hi  <'it  ti  pp.  tuition. 

ALVAN  E.  DUKRR.  Headmaster 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  lor  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training 

of  young  women,  located   in  America's  leading  licalth 

resort. 

Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSIC; 
FINE  ARTS:  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

Four  dormitories  accommodate  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian.  Diploma 
commands  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New 
York  and  other  states.  Catafog  on  request.  Winter 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Charles  H.  Keyes.  Ph.D..  President.  Saratoga  Springs.   N.  Y. 


OSSINING  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Box  119         :  :  OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 

"Likable,  Livable  and  Homelike."  A  natural,  busy,  joj'ous  life  in 
house  separate  from  older  Kirls.  Experienced  teachers  trained  in 
grade  work.  The  girls  in  the  Lower  School  have  the  same  spe- 
cialists in  Art,  Piano,  Violin,  Riding  and  Athletics  as  the  girls  in 
the  Ossining  Upper  School. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 
MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE,  Associate  Principal 

Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 

A  first  class  Academic  and  Classical  school  for 
both  sexes  at  $22$  per  school  year.  Renovated 
building.  New  Gymnasium.  Small  Classes.  Fine 
Rural  location.     For  catalog,  address. 

J.   G.  Traver,  D.D.,  Principal. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at   120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Stu- 
dents of  every   denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-first  Year  begins  September  27,  1916. 
For  catalogue,  address, 

THE    DEAN    OF    STUDENTS. 


Oberlin  School    for  Girls 

Six  to  Fifteen  Years 

Offers    exceptional    advantages    in    education    and 
home  life,  in  an  ideal  1  Ql      Music,  Ober- 

lin   Conservatory    of    Music       Art,    French,    Ger- 
man,  Home   Economics.     Catalogue, 

Forest  Place.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


RVING 

SCHOOL  For  Boys 


Tarryto wn-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

25  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  beautiful  historic 
"Irving"  country.  80th  year.  25  years  under  present 
Head  Master.  New  site  and  buildings,  1904.  Prepares 
for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual 
as  well  as  class  instruction.  Equipment  includes 
Athletic  Fiejd,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool. 

For  information  address 
*__.!.  M.  FURMAN.  A.  M..Head  Master.  Box  925 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training"  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  required  for  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, Form,  History^  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods, 
Practice  Teaching,  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Conducting.  Limited  to 
65.      Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


Reopens  Monday,  October  16th. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
GENERAL    COURSE    AND 
COLLEGE    'PREPARATORY 
PRIMARY      DEPARTMENT 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve 

in     each     class.       Fireproof    school 

building  thoroughly  equipped. 

160   AND   162  W.   74TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Connecting  with  &  including  165  \V.  73d  St. 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Greenwich"rcbnn. 
One  hour  from  New  York  City.  College  Prep.  General  Courses. 
Separate  departments  for  Girls  under  15. 


mas 
ina 


DeMeritte  Military  School  jKn-.?.1 

An  open  air  school  for  boys.  Prepares  for  Col- 
lege, the  Scientific  Schools,  Annapolis,  West 
Point,    Business.      Address 

EDWIN    DE   MERITTE,   A.   B. 


The  Lafshaw  School 


For  backward  children.  This 
1  h.is  thv  overed  original 
methods  tor  growing'  miml  and  body  and  has  proved  that  feeble- 
mindedness is  curable.  Do  \  ou  want  yom  child  to  be<  ome  bright, 
interesting  .ind  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  usetulness?  Come 
and  see  for  yourself.     fl.'OO  up. 

Allen  Latshaw,  Founder,  The  Maples,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


RFI I  FFftlMTF  Af/HiFMY  Weal  homo  school  lor  boy«. 
hll  I  I  MM  Hi  /IVrtUIMTII  Prepays  u>r  leading  uni- 
versities or  business.  Subjects  selected  tO  suit  chosen  career. 
New  buildings.  Gymnasium,  Swimming  pool.  Athletic  held, 
uith  year.    Send  tor  catalog! 

JAMB5  R     Hi  GHBS,   A.M.,   Headmaster. 
Pennsylvania,  BeUefonta,  Box 2100. 

SCHOOL   INFO RMATION 

rprr    Catalog*  oj  all  Boarding  Sehooli  tor  oamp 

*  M%.M_jM_j    11    s.     Expert  Advice  tree.    Want  for  glrlaoi  I 
Maintained  for  all  Schools      American  Schools    Ac- 
tion,    lOll    Times    Building,    New    York,  or    1616 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Law 


Medicine 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Theology  Graduate  Department 
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■  i  opportunl 

id  .    ,  ,, 

ptlonol  opportunity 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  Mimi.iN.  Preaulent 

Copley   Siiuare,   Boston,   Maaa. 


And  so  the  indications  are  that  short- 
ly alter  the  war  eloses  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  most  excellent  prospects 
of  exporl  trade  in  general  merchandise 
for  some  time  to  come.  Let  us  there- 
fore turn  about  and  take  a  view  of 
the  probable  domestic  demand. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
if  our  industries  are  well  employed,  and 
if  labor  is  well  remunerated,  we  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  equally  good  domestic 
demand  for  commodities. 

Our  labor  supply  will  probably  be 
depleted  by  diminished  immigration. 
The  diminished  supply  in  the  warring 
lands  put  against  the  great  demand  for 
replacement  means  high  wages,  as  it 
did  after  our  Civil  War.  High  wages 
are  the  most  potent  of  inducements  for 
returned  soldiers  to  stay  and  work  at 
home,  especially  when  added  to  im- 
proved political  and  social  conditions, 
and  no  prospect  of  any  return  of  war- 
madness  for  a  generation.  War  taxes 
must  be  paid  by  those  who  made  the 
war,  which  the  laborers  certainly  did 
not. 

And  so  immigration  will  probably  de- 
cline, and  instead  of  taking  in  seven 
millions  of  new  citizens  in  ten  years, 
we  shall  receive  not  more  than  four — 
a  deficiency  of  at  least  three  million. 
This  means  that  wages  of  labor  will 
continue  high  from  natural  and  not 
from  artificial  causes,  and  we  all  know 
that  high  wages  mean  a  large  demand 
for  commodities. 

GETTING  THE  CAPITAL 

There  are  always  three  elements  in 
productive  industry — brains,  labor  and 
a  supply  of  capital.  We  Americans  are 
apt  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
the  brains  to  develop  and  manage  great 
and  profitable  industries,  and,  on  the 
whole,  this  assumption  appears  to  have 
been  well  warranted  by  the  outcome. 
We  have  used  both  our  own  capital  and 
the  credits  extended  to  us  by  for- 
eigners with  a  good  degree  of  success, 
making  money  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  them.  Of  course  we  took  the 
lion's  share  because  we  had  the  brains, 
which  always  get  the  lion's  share. 

Doubtless  foreign  capital  will  no 
longer  be  at  our  command;  for  some 
years  it  will  all  be  needed  in  restoring 
the  properties  of  its  owners.  It*  this  be 
true,  the  flow  hither  of  capital  will 
probably  stop  with  the  flow  of  immigra- 
tion. But,  fortunately  for  ourselves,  we 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  our  own 
financial  efficiency  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  can  be  of  the  most  service  to 
our  growing  t ratio. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  federal  re- 
servo  ad  a  groat  and  hidden  store- 
house of  credit  has  boon  opened  op  to 
the  American  people.  Five,  (thousand 
millions  of  lending  capacity,  ^(  which 
none  but  students  o(  economics  and  i 
few  farsighiod  financiers  ware  awt 
have  bean  spread  out   befoi  and 

wo  won'  Invited  to  take  a  dip  In  the 
i>ot.    Perhaps    two    thousand    millions 

have    I'oon    alreadv  tod    in     \n 

lean  securities  previously  held  a 

The  profit  o\   this  ti  .in-. .lotion  will  he 

addod   to  our  Wealth  and   rcinvoMod 

The  accumulation  ol 
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THE      INDEPENDENT 
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There  Is  No 
Standard  of 
Sound! 


Therefore  the  only  way  ™ 

that  you  who  are  hard  of 
hearing  can  possibly  know 
■whether  a  hearing  device  will  make  you  heat 
clearly,  is  to  try  it  in  your  own  home  under 
all  conditions— And  if  the  maker  of  it  thor- 
oughly believes  in  its  ability  to  do  this,  he 
will  let  you  make  that  trial  without  a  penny 
of  cost  or  even  a  deposit.  That's  one  reason 
we  are  eager  to  have  you  try  the 

"1917"ACOUSTICON 
No      FDET      N<> 

Deposit  rULC  Expense 

Another  reason  is  that  this  "  191 7"  Acousti- 
eon  is  not  only  protected  beyond  competition  by 
U.S.  Patents,  but  has  so  many  improvements  and 
refinements,  all  making  for  gTeater  efficiency,  that 
many  of  our  old  customers  who  have  tried  it  say 
that  its  effectiveness  far  exceeds  even  that  of  their 
old  instrument  which  made  them  hear  so  well. 

WARNING'  Tnefe  '*  no  good  reason  why 
■  iwniiniM  .  everyone  should  not  make  as  lib- 
eral a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do 
not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until 
you  have  tried  it. 

Our  f  ear!es3  offer  sometimes  puts  us  a  little  be- 
hind in  production.  So  we  suggest  that  you  send 
for  vour  free  trial  today,  while  you  think  of  it  — 
just  say  "I  am  hard  of  hearing,  and  will  try  the 
1  91  7'Acou»fleon,  if  the  trial  costs  me  nothing." 
Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO  .  1320  Candler  Buildina,  N.  Y 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Office,  Koyal  Bank  Bldg. 


KEITH'S  Big  $1  Offer 

/l«t  —  A  100- 

of  K-i'h   . 

azine,  a 

r.  ;mJ*r 

to  Bungalows. 

2nd  —  Abie 

b  00k 

.  tor 

140  Bungalows  and  Cottages 

3rd—  ■  .-..,...  :  lead- 

K*lth'i  Ma?aztn<-,  $2  a 
year,  20c  copy.     ALL  THE  ABOVE.  SPECIAL  $1.00. 
M    L.  KEITH,  936  M-Kni:-ht  Bid?.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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The  University  of  Chicago 


[study 


11  ^v  a*  wi    in     addition     to    resident 
I  III   P      Vr-orlc,  ''firm  al.no   instruc- 
tion   by    correspondence. 

F  or     rf'-tailfd     in- 
formation address 

l'.ofC..Di».M,f.bieaio.llI 
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At  Small  Cost 

ome  practical  green! 
gttablci  the  yeartooad.    Let  jrour 


Callahan 


CALLAHAN  DUO-CI  kXk  D  MM  CO. 

<V/.,,,,|..  1 1  . .  ton,  Ohio 


at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  in  this 
country  than  ever  before ;  we  shall  need 
new  opportunities  to  make  it  profitable, 
and  we  shall  have  a  surplus  with  which 
to  finance  our  foreign  trade  both  by 
credits  and  by  foreign  loans.  Foreign 
loans  mean  orders  for  American  prod- 
ucts; it  is  a  form  of  selling  on  indirect 
credit,  which  is  good  business  in  the 
long  run,  especially  in  a  developing 
country. 

Sixty  years  ago  our  western  frontier 
was  supported  and  developed  by  the 
long  credits  freely  extended  to  them 
by  the  East,  both  sides  to  the  bargain 
making  an  excellent  profit  out  of  the 
transaction.  The  same  will  be  true  of 
any  credit  we  may  extend  to  foreign 
nations  which  need  money  for  develop- 
ment, and  the  loans  will  bring  orders 
for  the  machines  which  development 
uses. 

WHEN  PEACE  IS   MADE 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
when  the  fighting  stops  we  shall  face 
some  immediate  disorganization.  A 
mere  fraction  of  our  labor  and  capital 
is  now  employed  making  munitions  and 
war  supplies.  A  few  thousand  of  men 
will  be  out  of  a  job.  It  will  take  a  little 
time  for  the  capital  employed  in  such 
production  to  be  transferred.  Not  long. 

As  soon  as  the  warring  nations  are 
assured  of  peace  they  will  want  mer- 
chandise. The  probability  is  that  their 
buyers  will  start  for  this  country,  as 
soon  as  the  diplomats  get  together  to 
discuss  terms.  From  then  on  we  may 
expect  a  continuous  demand  which  will 
spell  prosperity  for  several  years.  It 
will  stimulate  speculation  and  event- 
ually we  shall  have  the  appearance  of 
a  greater  prosperity  than  really  exists. 
The  moment  we  find  out  that  this 
prosperity  is  fictitious  we  shall  sail  into 
trouble.  While  we  cannot  have  a  cur- 
rency panic  under  the  federal  reserve 
system,  we  still  may  have  a  trade  and 
industrial  depression,  the  length  of 
which  will  be  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  period  of  prosperity. 

In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  In 
time  of  prosperity  prepare  for  depres- 
:  ion.  The  wise  merchant  will  have  his 
shelves  full  during  the  period  of  pros- 
perity and  have  them  hare  when  de- 
pression begins.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  lesson  is  to  cut  down  speculation 
as  prices  advance. 

But,  after  all,  the  chi ■  iknesa  of 

our  trade  and  industry  is  its  neglect  of 

the  advanta (  mutual  cooperation. 

We  are  still  too  largely  under  (lie  spell 

of  false  ideali  of  competitive  Inde- 
pendence. Our  l»u  lines!  armies  must 
move  forward  with  a  common  purpose 
and  according  to  a  common  plan  If  we 
are  to  achieve  the  peaceful  conque  I 
oi  foreign  markel  .  [t  it  this,  more 
than  anything  el  e,  that  has  made  the 
German  efficient  In  foreign  trade.  Wt 
/mi  1.  cultivai  <•  1  in  son  it  and  revise 
many  of  our  methodi  to  fit  Iti  ni 
if  we  would  secure  foi  our  country  the 
p<  1  manent  place  In  the  world'     bu  I 

fi"        lo    whirh    l.y    virtue    of    it      bl   kill    . 

It    i  apidly  accumulating  i  •  oui  i  •     and 
r     produi  tive  officii  t  if  entitled. 

Niui  York  City 


The  Bran  Way 


Thebr 


the  best 


le  bran  way  is  tne  best  way 
to  keep  fit.  Ask  any  doctor.  Bran 
is  Nature's  laxative.  It  often  helps 
people  live  two  days  in  one. 

But  not  clear  bran,  for  it  isn't 
inviting.  Not  ground  bran,  for  it 
isn't  efficient. 

Serve  it  in  Petti  John's — a  whole- 
wheat morning  dainty  with  25  per 
cent  bran  flakes.  Try  it  a  week 
and  note  the  results.  You  will 
never  quit  it 

Pettffohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

At  grocers—  1 5c  pet  package. 
Also  Pettijohn's  Flour  —  75  per  cent  patent 
flour  with  25  per  cent  bran  flakes.   Use  like  Graham 
flour  in  any  recipe.    25c  per  package. 

The  Quaker  Q*\s  (am  p  any 

Chicago  (1397) 


Now  Ready 
Our  New  Enlarged 

MAGAZINE 
of  FASHION 

The  most  unique  and  possi- 
bly the  handsomest  book  of 
its  kind  published  on  this 
Continent.  Newest  designs  in 

Women9 s9  Misses' 
and  Children's 

Fine 

Wearing 

Apparel 

'I  his     Magazine    of     Fashion    is 
youi     I'h  the  asking.    Your  name 
mi    our   mailing  Hsl    means   thai 
you  will  receivi    all  our  publii  i 
i :i     they   are   brought    out. 

Newcomb-Endicott  Company 

Dopi    <  DETROIT,   MK'lllf'.AN 


I    II  K       IN  I)  b  r  E  N  I)  E  N  T 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 

pendent   invitea  inquirit  ling  to  Travel   I  n    pleasure, 

,   the  best   hotels,  I;   the  best   routi  them, 

b)   land  and  b<  i;  tours  domestic   and    foreign.     This    Department 

a  of  the  Bl  RTHA   RI  FFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 

i  ise  >'i    i  il  knowledge  I    l>y    its   management 

ding    boti  where.     Offices   at    Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 

1    I  San    I    ancisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 

!  i.)  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,  New   York. 


SheCLErl  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA     LAKE 

Win.  E.  Leftlngwell.  Pres. 

oofn       »LL      THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral   Springs    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,    known    as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHElM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  or  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.  On  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attrac- 
tive and  well-kept  Golf  Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock    Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM 
BATHS   ARE   GIVEN   WITH    A   NATURAL    BRINE 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

FOUR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of 
Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine 
Spring  No.  1  averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 

Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders,' 

Rheumatism,   Gout  and  Obesity, 
Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

^*  TICKETS  AND  TOURS  ^^ 

AN   INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    AGENCY 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  AMERICA:     Tours  to  the  Continent  of  Opportun- 
ity.    Sad  in  November  or  February. 
JAPAN— CHINA  :     The  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Fall  or  the 
Cherry  liiossuius  of  the  Spring.  Sail  in  October  or  January. 
Send  for  booklets. 
66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Office* 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y..  nearSaratogaSprings. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pocl.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park, 
lake   Woodward  tur,   get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

?00  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  SI. 50  Simla.  (2.50  Up  OouDIa 

200       2.00        "  3.00   "      " 

100       2.50       "  4.00  "      " 

100        3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors  —  Acriiti'  New  UnlQOf  Cafei  and 

.Sample  Kuoini  Cabaret  Kirrllcute 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
1  .i  acres  of  lawn,  g  rove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.     Food  the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


PINE  TREE  INN  2S 

::     The  Inn  in  the  Pines     :: 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  5th 


We  wish  to  quote  one  ol  the  hundreds  ol 
letters    w«  each    v 

I  \ll    but    tin.  I 

niv  students  In  Civics  voted  to  subscribe  for 
The  Independent  instead  ol  the  little  so! 
papi  il  should  like  tii 

[ore    1 1  i    conl         il     ["he    I  ndi  lot 

lu  i  nty    weeks." 

'  How  To  1 

for  thi     i     iching  of  Hi 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


INSURANCE    BY    THE    STATE 

An  organization  known  as  the  Farm- 
ers' Non-Partizan  Political  League, with 
a  program  of  radical  social  legislation, 
including  state  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  public  utilities,  in- 
cluding banking  and  insurance,  is  mak- 
ing an  aggressive  campaign  in  several 
northwestern  states  and  seems  to  be 
meeting  with  some  success.  It  has  cap- 
tured the  Republican  organization  in 
North  Dakota,  and  the  indications  now 
are  that  it  will  elect  its  candidates  on 
the  state  ticket  and  a  majority  in  the 
legislature. 

The  state  insurance  scheme  of  the 
league  is  no  compromise  measure.  It 
means  to  make  the  state  eventually  the 
sole  insurer  within  its  boundaries. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  insured, 
the  proposition  is  not  as  dangerous  in 
the  life  insurance  branch  as  it  is  in 
fire,  accident  and  liability.  It  is  not 
practicable  in  life  insurance,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  politics  and  the  in- 
trigues of  politicians,  of  which  it  would 
indubitably  become  the  victim.  It  is 
positively  dangerous  as  applied  to  fire 
insurance  and,  in  a  somewhat  lesser  de- 
gree, to  the  other  two  forms  men- 
tioned. 

Suppose  California  had  been  the  in- 
surer of  its  people  in  1906,  when  San 
Francisco  suffered  an  aggregate  loss 
estimated  at  $350,000,000,  where 
would  the  state  have  raised  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ready  cash  to  relieve  appre- 
ciably the  consequent  distress?  The 
stock  companies,  American  and  for- 
eign, paid  out  as  rapidly  as  losses  could 
be  adjusted  about  $133,000,000.  They 
could  not  have  done  this  if,  instead  of 
doing  a  world  business,  their  field  had 
been  restricted  to  one  state.  The  field 
of  a  state  as  an  insurer  is  circum- 
scribed by  its  geographical  boundaries; 
its  premium  income  is  limited  by  those 
lines,  and  any  extraordinary  loss  by 
fire  would  ruin  it  as  an  insurer.  It 
would  have  to  use  its  credit  as  a  politi- 
cal organization,  a  state,  to  pay  its 
losses.  And  what  does  that  moan?  That 
it  would  resort  to  increased  taxation 
of  its  people. 

stato  Insurance  is  Impracticable 
would  prove  to  be  expensive  as  com- 
pared  to   insurance   in    private    com- 
panies; the  theory   as  applied  to  Are 

ami  casualty  insurance  Is  dangerous. 


11.  K.  B.i  Philadelphia)  Pa.     Commercial 

(  'uniiiiII.n     of    New   ii  \      .1   .    is    reliable       V 

number  ol  companies  Issue  policies  restrict- 
ed   is  to  conditions  snd  benefits  at  v 
i  year! 
m     \\      -i  tttle    r  11      m     ■      i 
under  the   Impression   tltttt    till   the 
rompunies  write  pure  endowments  on  ohll 
ilieit,  payable  >l   ties  elghteeu   to  twe 
one,   There  are  two  plana     uudwi    uae«   n 
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the  event  the  child  dies  before  the  contract 
matures,  all  premiums  paid  on  it  are  for- 
feited ;  under  the  other  (the  rate  being 
higher),  if  the  child  dies,  the  premiums  are 
returned  to  the  parent. 

T.  H.  C  Cleveland.  Ohio.— The  United 
States  branch  of  the  General  Accident  Fire 
and  Life  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited, 
of  Perth,  Scotland,  under  our  laws  govern- 
ing the  status  of  foreign  companies,  is  as 
if  it  were  a  local  institution,  its  American 
funds  being  independent  of  the  home  office. 
On  January  1,  1U1G,  the  statement  of  the 
United  States  branch  showed  assets  of 
$2,908,996;  liabilities,  $2,407,795;  surplus 
as  to  policyholders,  $500,823.  During  sev- 
1  years  past  the  American  business  has 
been  "unprofitable,  but  its  losses  have  beeu 
made  good  by  remittances  from  the  Scotch 
headquarters.  A  reorganization  of  the 
American  managerial  force  was  made  last 
year,  which  will  remedy  former  underwrit- 
ing defects.  A  list  of  all  good  casualty 
companies  would  be  too  large  for  our 
space;  consult  leading  agents  in  your  city. 

R.  L.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. — Considered 
from  the  viewpoint  of  financial  condition, 
a  company  doing  a  strictly  participating 
business,  that  is  a  mutual,  is  not  superior 
to  a  stock  company  doing  a  non-participat- 
ing business.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  net  cost  to  policyholders  in  a  skilfully 
managed  mutual  company  is  lower  than  in 
a  non-participating  company.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  when  we  consider  and 
compare  individual  companies,  for  there 
are  a  few  non-participating  companies 
which  do  as  well  in  this  respect  as  the 
leading  mutuals,  and  better  than  many  of 
them.  The  Western  States  Life  Insurance 
''ompany  of  San  Francisco  is  an  old  line 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and 
maintains  a  proper  reserve.  It  writes  non- 
participating  insurance  only.  The  net  cost 
i^  not  a-  low  as  in  most  of  the  leading 
mutual  compaiii 

VT.  8.  M.,  Rushville,  Ind.— In  1*00  the 
!'  -;inia  legislature  granted  a  charter 

to  the  State  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. 
I  am  not  aware  of  it  if  any  business  was 
acted  under  that  name.  In  1911 
the  corporate  title  was  change,]  to  Pension 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  the 
company's  domicile  at  Pittsburgh.  Late  in 
l'.il'z  it  acquired  the  business  of  a  fraternal 
order  known  at  the  Pension  Life  Society, 
the  tatter  an  amalgamation  ( in  1910)  of  two 
other   fraternala,    the   American   Life   and 

Annuity    Society    and    the    Order    of    Unity 

and   (in  1912  J   the  Abraham  Lincoln  Biu- 
Life  Insurance  Compai  Pension 

Mutual  has  also  reinsured  the  business  of 
the  Western  Life  Annuity  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  the  Commercial  Life  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  the  United  Mutual  Life  of 

gh.      The      authorized      capita]       is 

000,000,  of  wbii  paid-up. 

In  1913,  1914  and  1915  stockholders'  divi- 
dends aggregating  $79,421  were  paid  out 
of  collected    from    sub- 

;  .  The  active  managers 
of  the  company  have  bad  con  iderable  lite 
iperience.  The  management  ex- 
penses and  cost  of  new  bu  •■  high; 
the  mortality  rate  low.   Both  participating 
and    dob  pai  ticipating  tran 
ed.    Understand    that    annuities    aril]    be 
ipanjr's  specialty.   The  company   is 
■I   to   lie   negotiating   for   the   acqul  [tion 
of   the   Reliable    \-                          '  ompany 
of    Irdianapoli  .    J  inancinl    statement,    De- 
31,    Til".,                               $1,347,- 
( including  capital  i  to<  k   of 
MMv.Kiii),                                    irploa,   122,- 

&,>■  I.'-       Wilt  ten       ill       1915, 

$3,0fj0,2U» ;  total  n  in  force  end  of 

i  •>,  i    'i       mat    ffcmenl    I     re- 

ntrol    of 

other  lif  for  the  pui  | 

of    merging    all    undo     the    none    of    the 

i 
lif<  com pnn  ,-    v.  hi'  h 

ige  of  t;  mi  ni  oi 

.  abundant, 

in,  or  stop  frying  \j>  w\\ 

llf'  lllfil     they     haVe     Ihlll      In. 


The  Leading  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  America 


TF!IiPERiipmniP!W"!»"!i'!"-  r"!in|!|;miirt"fi!!!".i',.,ij!::: 
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Incorporated 
in  1819 


^s^^^ 


oy 


Charter 
Perpetual 


.v 


s 


>v-^ 


£TNA  INSURANCE  CO. 

Wm.  B.  Clark,  President 

Cash  Capital, $5,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  All  Other  Liabilities,  .  12,300,793.09 

Net  Surplus 7,423,298.15 

Assets, 24,724,091.24 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders 

$12,423,298.15 


Agents  in  All  the  Principal 
Cities  and  Towns 


That  Pleasure  Car 


Ice  ted    >  out  s    for    COl  7  ' 

I!. iv;  you  gathered  sufficient  Information   i<>  I"-  lure  which   make  and   model  best 

■nit 

It.  order  thai   youi     election  m.-iy  be  permanently  >v,  perhaps  you  would 

ir  Motor  Editor  ■■  It  to  I  now. 

■  i  vc  you  .  itliout  <  li  H  ge, 


That  Motor  Truck 


> 
> 


•  plan  foi  adding  it  to  your  b ■■  equipment? 

red  out  the  ci  li  a 

you   (Jtaily    in    mi  ml    tie     laving    tli.it    v.  ill    o 


Those  Accessories 


Do  i  '  .mi  iIm  in,  and  i"  di  tall f 

Do  ■    infi'i n  irding  the  i  quipmi  nl  ol    -. out   i 

VV'iiil  l  you  i  '"'.v  thing!  about  thi   parti  thai  go  to  make  up  thi 

it  problem  up  lo  Thi    [ndependent    Motoi  Tell    i i    motoi    need 

i  ■  n   i      /.iiii  mal  '  ■  Inten   t   y>> it,     wi    will  givi     poui 

probh  hi  i  o,'l   prompt   -•  1 1 .  tition, 

MIL   JNOKI'CNIX  Nl    IIANI'ER'f    WEEKLY    MOTOR   SERVICE 
lift  We.t    40th  .Street.    New    York 


THE    SAGE    OF  POTATO  HILL 

ED.     HOWE'S    THOUGHTS     ON     MEN,    WOMEN     &    THE    WORLD 


M 


OST  people  have  the  notion  that 
Philosophy  is  a  tremendous  sub- 
ject requiring  long  study,  and 
'tin-  devotion  a  hermit  gives  his 
holy  subjects.  It  is  really  an  exceed- 
ingly Bimple  thing,  es  lilj  acquired  in 
the  course  Of  the  day's  work;  a  man 
who  dodges  when  a  missile  is  thrown 
at  him  lias  a  start  in  sound  philosophy, 
since  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than 
the  science  of  taking  care  of  yourself. 
\ll  my  life  I  have  heard  men  express 
in  private  the  opinions  the  old  philoso- 
phers exprest  in  print. 


capacity.  In  all  your  relations  with  men, 
there  are  old  professors  who  note  your 
mistakes. 


One  of  the  magazines  lately  printed 
a  story  of  a  foreign  woman  in  New 
\  ork:  an  excellent  character  who  was  al- 
ways patient,  always  striving,  althb 
she  hail  a  careless  husband  and  indiffer- 
ent children.  How  this  woman  worked 
and  saved!  Howpatient!  How  she  coaxed 
her  children  to  behave,  and  get  an 
education !  How  she  watched  and  aided 
her  lazy  husband !  How  she  won,  in  the 
end,  in  a  respectable  if  modest  way. 
No  need  to  go  to  the  foreign  quarter 
in  New  York  for  such  a  record:  it  may 
be  duplicated  in  millions  of  American 
homes.  Half  the  men  who  read  the  story 
will  confess  secretly:  "I  was  brought 
up  in  a  home  like  that,  by  a  mother 
like  that." 


Some  people  are  dangerously  care- 
less. I  am;  I  worry  over  neglected 
duties  today  that  worried  me  certainly 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  my  way,  and  I 
can't  help  it;  I  drew  it  in  the  lottery. 
I  am  lamentably  weak  in  mechanics, 
also.  The  mechanism  of  a  wheelbarrow 
stumps  me,  and  I  am  asked  to  run  an 
automobile!  The  best  behaved  person 
I  ever  knew  doesn't  tiy  half  as  hard  as 
I  do,  and  gets  better  results.  Still,  I 
would  be  worse  off  than  I  am  did  I  not 
exercize  constant  care. 


Editors  and  politicians  mold  public 
sentiment.  Could  not  business  men  do  it 
better?  Possibly  the  safest  and  most 
conservative  business  men  we  have  are 
bankers;  yet  people  are  afraid  of  them, 
because  of  the  incessant  babble  about 
the  well-to-do  being  thieves.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  bad  investments  made  by  inex- 
perienced men  and  women  might  be 
avoided  if  bankers  were  consulted.  And 
honest  and  capable  bankers,  willing  to 
give  valuable  advice  free,  may  be  found 
in  every  community. 


A  moving  picture  play  entitled  "The 
Battle  Cry  Of  Peace"  is  being  shown  in 
the  provinces.  It  is  written  around  a 
lei  tare  by  Hudson  Maxim,  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  war  supplies.  One 
scene  shows  Mr.  Maxim  lecturing  to  an 
Intelligent  Audience,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen go  forward  to  congratulate  the 
lecturer  on  his  Telling  Points.  That  is 
about  the  only  new  thing  in  the  play. 


In  my  neighborhood,  an  old  piano 
professor  lives  next  door  to  an  amateur 
who  practices  lessons  taken  from  a 
rival.  The  old  professor  is  able  to  point 
out  many  flaws,  in  addition  to  the 
annoyance.    You    are    constantly    in    the 

presence   of   old    professors,   whatever 

your    work.    My    attempt    :il     writ  in 
reviewed    ley   a    thousand   old    professors, 

who  reras  i  k  my  false  note  i  and  lack  of 
i,  • 


I  teach  nothing  new,  unless  it  is  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I  say  certain 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  cannot  be 
done,  but  that  there  are  certain  im- 
portant and  simple  things  we  can  do, 
and  habitually  neglect.  I  beg  the  people 
to  accept  the  good  principles  they  know 
to  be  true,  and  find  others;  of  my  ignor- 
ance, false  notions  and  mistakes  I  am  as 
ashamed  as  any  one  can  be  for  me. 


My  favorite  diversion  is  attending 
good  concerts.  If  the  band  or  orchestra 
plays  "William  Tell,"  or  "Raymond," 
or  "1812,"  or  any  other  selection  I  dis- 
like, I  am  patient,  knowing  that  these 
iiumbers  have  their  admirers.  I  know 
the  next  number  may  please  me,  and 
wait  patiently,  without  rendering  my- 
self disagreeable  to  those  about  me. 


The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Potato  Hill 
were  arranging  for  a  hike,  and  Lena 
Waters  said  to  her  mother:  "Mamma, 
we  want  you  to  go  along  as  chaperon." 
Mrs.  Waters  is  threatened  with  being 
quite  a  sensible  woman;  she  replied: 
"No,  dear;  you  don't  want  me  as  chap- 
eron ;  you  want  me  to  go  along  as  cook." 


One  of  the  most  sensible  things  said 
on  this  continent  in  years  came,  greatly 
to  my  surprize,  from  the  City  of 
Mexico.  There  was  a  strike  which 
threatened  to  greatly  inconvenience  the 
people  and  tie  up  public  affairs.  "This," 
said  a  Mexican  official,  "is  not  a  strike; 
it  is  a  riot." 


I  do  not  care  much  for  Trail  Hitters. 
If  religion  is  the  important  thing  Billy 
Sunday  says  it  is,  the  Trail  Hitters 
must  be  a  stupid  lot  that  they  have 
not  discovered  it  sooner.  I  think  a  great 
deal  more  of  old  church  members  than 
I  do  of  the  Trail    Hitters. 


A  book   has   been    sent    me   which    on 

poses  everything  under  the  shining  sun; 

I  know  of  nothing  that  meets  with  this 
Critic'8  approval,  Here  Is  another  man 
who  wastes  his  tune  in  writing.  We  are 

very  numerous. 


When   a    newspaper  start-,     t    cru.ule, 
il    foes    111    to    win    with   as   much   em- 

as   a    prosecuting  attornej    goes   in   to 


convict.  In  the  ease  of  a  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  accused  man  has  attorneys 
to  watch  his  interests,  but  when  a 
newspaper  takes  after  a  man,  he  has  no 
defender. 


Church  people  say  the  Lord  demands 
ten  per  cent  of  all  the  people  earn.  For 
one  reason  and  another,  the  Lord  has 
been  unable  to  get  it;  but  the  politicians 
have :  it  is  estimated  that  of  every  dol- 
lar you  earn,  nine  or  ten  per  cent  of 
it  goes  for  government. 


A  judge  who  allows  a  receiver  $100,- 
000  for  an  hour's  work  can  make  no 
explanation  of  his  action,  in  law  or 
reason;  so  he  does  not  attempt  it.  But 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, he  delivers  a  profound  address  on 
the  sacredness  of  law. 


When  Charles  E.  Hughes  was  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  he  was  as  cold  as  the  end  of 
a  dog's  nose.  Now  that  he  is  a  candidate 
for  president  any  one  is  at  liberty  to 
slap  him  on  the  back,  or  poke  him  in 
the  ribs. 


When  a  western  man  thinks  of  a 
thing  that  might  have  happened,  he  says 
there  is  an  Indian  legend  that  it  did 
happen.  By-the-way,  all  our  Indian 
legends  seem  to  have  been  made  up 
by  amateurs:  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
good  one. 


The  politicians  are  at  least  becoming 
more  candid.  Formerly  they  hid  their 
cupidity,  but  now  they  boldly  admit  their 
methods.  This  candor  is  commendable; 
possibly  it  will  enable'the  dull  people  to 
appreciate  the  true  situation. 


Many  things  men  eat  greedily,  a  hun- 
gry dog  will  not  touch.  Haven't  you 
offered  delicacies  to  your  dog  at  the 
back  door,  and  seen  him  refuse  it? 


You're  like  the  rest  of  us:  you  fuss 
and  fume  in  secret,  but  are  mighty 
quiet  when  a  union  man  comes  in.  The 
union  men  think  we  are  for  them. 


It  isn't  necessarily   true  because 
see  it  in  print.   Hut  a  printed  statement 
is   at    least   more  carefully    thought 
than    ordinary    talk. 


In  all  my  controversies  I  have  no 

that  it  has  been  charged  that  I  am 
wrong,  or  lacking  in  charity  for  the 
faults  of  others. 


"Here,"  a  man  will  say  to  another, 
"is  the  fofrtO  of  the  situation  "  Then  he 
proceeds   to  state   the   uryutniiit   of  the 

situation. 


I  r  .m  .  m  itevi  statement 

there  is  no  t  ruth 
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As  Well  a  Wedding  Without  Silverware 
as  Silverware  Without 


No  Bride  and  Groom  are  more  indissoluble  tied 
to  each  other  than  Silverware  and  Gorham  —  they 
are  the  affinities  of  the  silversmithing  art. 

It  is  Silverware  of  Originality— not  a  monotony 
of  repetitional  panerns. 

It  is  rich  in  unique  and  distinctive  motifs,  cre- 
ated by  the  finest  artists  in  the  silversmithing^ 
craft,  combining  integrity  of  workmanship  with  in- 
spiration of  design. 

Remember  too,  that  Gorham  Sterling  Silverware, 
thanks  to  its  being  an  almost  imperative  feature 
of  the  American  Wedding,  offers  a  range  of  choice 
which  is  particularly  happy  in  articles  for  wedding 
gift  purposes,  whether  utility  or  ornament  alone 
be  trie  object  in  view. 

At  all  the  better  jewelers  and  always 
with  this  trade -mark 
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[MR.  WILSON  JUSTIFIES  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW 


YOU  never  can  tell  in  advance  what  a  campaign 
will  turn  on.  Sometimes  you  cannot  even  tell 
in  retrospect.  But  where  there  turns  out  to  be 
a  principal  issue,  it  often  proves  to  be  one  that 
popped  up  in  mid  channel. 

It  looks  as  tho  the  railroad  tight-hour  law  might  be 
the  thing  that  will  come  nearest  to  rescuing  the  current 
campaign  from  entire  apathy.  Mr.  Hughes  has  taken  to 
devoting  a  considerable  part  of  his  campaigning  to  an 
attack  upon  the  passage  of  the  law;  and  Mr.  Wilson  has 
devoted  his  first  campaign  speech — delivered  at  his 
summer  home  at  Long  Branch — to  a  justification  of  its 
enactment. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  attack  and  defense  do  not 
meet  head  on.  Mr.  Wilson  declares  that  the  law 'is  a 
good  law;  while  Mr.  Hughes  asserts  that  it  is  not  what 
it  purports  to  be  and  that  it  was  not  passed  in  the  right 
way.  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  an 
eight-hour  day  for  railroad  operatives.  Mr.  Wilson  does 
not  discuss  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law  with  un- 
usual rapidity  because  the  workers  threatened  to  strike 
if  it  did  not  become  law  by  a  given  day. 

Mr.  Wilson's  speech  last  week  from  the  porch  at 
Shadow  Lawn  was  a  characteristic  utterance.  It  breathes 
a  fine  spirit  of  humanity  and  public  service.  It  bravely 
sets  the  general  welfare  above  the  interests  of  any  indi- 
vidual group  in  the  nation.  It  recognizes  the  deep  human 
quality  that  permeates  the  question  between  capital  and 
labor.  It  is  only  regrettable  that  in  making  this  recogni- 
tion he  finds  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  solemnly  mean- 
ingless statement  of  the  Clayton  ;inti-trust  law  that 
"labor  is  not  a  commodity."  The  obvious  if  flippant  an- 
-  to  the  statement  is,  "Who  said  it  was?"  But  aside 
from  this  lapse  his  interpretation  of  the  true  relation- 
ship between  capitalist  and  laborer  in  a  fine  one.  It  runs 

thu 

that  we  have  been  a  legalistic  people    I 

with  all  due  re  peel  to    ome  men  for  whom  f  have  a  high 

em  thai  <■  been  too  mnch  under  the  guidance  of 

.  and  that  the  lawyei  be   always  regarded  Hie  re 

the  employer  and  the  employee  ai  merely  a 

contractual  relationship,  whereas  It  Is,  while  based  upon  a 

much  more  than  contractual  relationship.  Ft  i.s 

on<-    ;<•».  of   men    ;i tkI    another    let   of 

th   hearts   andei    their   fackets,  and   with   Inten 
ighl  to    si   <■  in  common  a  ri<l  arith  pei  o         horn 
1     apport  on  the  one    ride  and  on  the 
ommodil  t    [1  I    i   foi  m  of  cottp< 
I  if  f  can  i  man  believe  in  m<  that  I 

that  I  want  to   hare  the  pi "ht     oi    iu<  i  • 

mUCh    OUl    Of   turn    |  .    i  I    Ik- 

t.  Ano1  bis  laboi   i    cheap  al 
of  It,  and  the  hun 


side  extends  to  this  conception,  that  that  laboring  man  is  a 
partner  of  his  employer.  If  he  is  a  mere  tool  of  his  em- 
ployer, he  is  only  as  serviceable  as  the  tool.  His  enthusiasm 
does  not  go  into  it.  He  does  not  plan  how  the  work  shall 
be  better  done.  He  does  not  look  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
business  or  enterprise  as  a  whole  and  wish  to  cooperate 
the  advantage  of  his  brains  and  his  invention  to  the  success 
of  it  as  a  whole.  Human  relationships,  my  fellow  citizens, 
are  governed  by  the  heart,  and  if  the  heart  is  not  in  it 
nothing  is  in  it. 

Applying  this  conception  of  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employed  to  the  question  in  hand,  Mr. 
Wilson  declared  that  when  the  recent  controversy  en- 
gaged his  attention,  he  perceived  at  once  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  eight-hour  day  is  not  arbitrable.  "We  be- 
lieve," he  said,  "in  the  eight  hour  day " 

Because  a  man  does  better  work  within  eight  hours  than 
he  does  within  a  more  extended  day,  and  that  the  whole 
theory  of  it,  a  theory  which  is  sustained  now  by  abundant 
experience,  is  that  his  efficiency  is  increased,  his  spirit  in 
his  work  is  improved,  and  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
vigor  of  the  man  is  added  to.  This  is  no  longer  conjectural. 
Where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
judgment  of  society,  the  vote  of  every  legislature  in 
America  that  has  voted  upon  it  is  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
eight-hour  day. 

The  objection  of  the  railroad  executives,  Mr.  Wilson 
reports,  was  that  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour 
day  would  cost  the  roads  an  immense  amount  of  money. 
His  reply  to  them  was,  "How  do  you  know  how  much  it 
will  cost  you?" 

The  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  grant  the  eight-hour 
day,  not  because  the  men  demand  it,  but  because  it  is  right, 
and  let  me  get  authority  from  Congress  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  as  impartial  a  nature  as  I  can  choose  to  observe 
the  results  and  report  upon  the  results  in  order  that  justice 
may  in  the  event  be  done  the  railroads  in  respect  of  the 
cost  of  the  experiment. 

The  law  was  framed  and  passed  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  and  Mr.  Wilson  thus  sums  up  the  exigency  which 
produced  tho  legislation,  "This  thing  ought  to  have  been 
done  and  it  had  to  be  done  at  the  time  that  it  was  done 
so  a.s  to  bring  about  a  reasonable  trial  of  the  eight-hour 
d  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  results  of  the 
eighl  hour  day." 

THIS  is  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  Of  the  case  for  the 
eighl  hour  law.  It  is  a  strong  case,  except  for  one  a) 
most,  fatal  defect.  It  loaves  entirely  out  of  account  the 
element  of  haste  in  Its  passage  and  of  compulsion  which 
forced  the  ha  te,  if  the  Presldenl  and  the  Congress  had 
'on  [dered  deliberately  and  thoroly  the  proposal  f<  r  an 
eight  hour  day  for  railroad  operatives,  unhurried  bji 
threats,  and  had  concluded  aa  a  result  of  itddy  and  >\<- 
bate  that  the  propo  al    •  i    b    ound  one,  Mr,  Wilson'i 
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plea  in  justification  would  ring  true.  But  the  eight-hour 
had  not  been  considered  In  Congress,  the  President 
had  never  presented  it  to  t tu-  people  as  s  desirable  sub- 
for  legislation,  there  was  we  believe  it  is  well 
within  tlif  mark  to  Baj  no  popular  conviction  <>n  the 
subject  What  is  more,  the  legislation  was  enacted  on  a 
given  daj  because  tour  powerful  labor  unions  threat 
cm  (i  a  general  cessation  of  work  on  the  railroads  of  the 
entire  country  if  the  measure  did  not  become  law  that 
identical  da\ . 

Mr.  Hughes  has  pointed  out  with  emphasis,  the 
question  is  not  of  the  justice  of  the  eight-hour  day  for 
the  railroad  men,  but  of  the  propriety  of  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacting  into  law, 
without  consideration  or  debate,  the  demands  of  a  spe- 
cial group  in  the  country  under  the  compulsion  of  force. 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  attempt  to  justify  the  action,  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  quite  ingenuous  and  candid. 
The  law  was  passed  and  signed  as  and  when  it  was  be- 
cause the  railroad  brotherhoods  had  the  will  and  seemed 
to  have  the  power  to  make  the  whole  country  suffer  if 
it  was  not  so  passed. 

The  impropriety  of  such  a  procedure  was  indeed  set 
forth — tho  not  intentionally — by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  same 
address.  He  said : 

There  are  some  things  in  which  society  is  so  profoundly 
interested  that  its  interests  take  precedence  of  the  in- 
terests of  any  group  of  men  whatever.  One  of  these  things 
is  the  supply  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  It  would 
be  intolerable  if  at  any  time  any  group  of  men  by  any 
process  should  be  suffered  to  cut  society  off  from  the  neces- 
sary supplies  which  sustain  life.  But  those  supplies  are  of 
no  use  unless  they  can  be  distributed,  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  distribution  of  goods,  particularly  of  the  goods  that 
sustain  life  and  industry,  the  interest  of  society  is  para- 
mount to  every  other  interest;  and  the  difficulty  about  all 
situations  like  that  which  we  have  just  passed  thru  is 
this — that  the  main  partner  is  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
These  men  were  dealing  with  one  another  as  if  the  only 
thing  to  settle  was  between  themselves,  whereas,  the  real 
thing  to  settle  was  what  rights  had  the  hundred  million 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  business  of  government 
is  to  see  that  no  other  organization  is  as  strong  as  itself; 
to  see  that  no  body  or  group  of  men,  no  matter  what  their 
private  interest  is,  may  come  into  competition  with  the 
authority  of  society,  and  the  problem  which  Congress,  be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  has  for  a  few  months 
postponed,  is  this  problem :  By  what  means  are  we  going 
to  oblige  persons  who  come  to  a  controversy  like  this  to 
admit  the  public  into  the  partnership  by  which  the  thing 
is  discussed  and  decided?  That  is  not  an  easy  problem.  A 
great  many  different  methods  have  been  proposed,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Congress  thought  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  decision  for  a  few  months  was  that  there  were  so 
many  honest  differences  of  opinion,  not  as  to  the  object, 
but  as  to  the  method. 

This  is  sound  doctrine.  But  it  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  problem.  The  main  contention  should 
not  have  been  given  away  in  advance. 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  passage  of 
the  law.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  strong  enough. 


THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  SUPREME 

THE  labor  organizations  are  repeating  the  blunder 
that  far  more  powerful  organizations  have  made 
from  time  to  time  since  the  Christian  Era  began,  and 
for  which  they  have  severely  suffered.  It  is  the  blunder 
of  asserting  the  alleged  right  of  any  organization  what- 
ever to  exist  on  its  own  terms,  irrespective  of  the  wel 
fare  of  tli"  general  public  as  Interpreted  bj  the  sovereign 
people. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  made  this  blunder  and 
the   Protestanl     i  hi  m   resulted.   The   Mormon  Church 


in  America  made  it,  only  to  feel  the  iron  hand  of  the 
national  government.  The  great  corporate  business  in- 
t  have  made  it,  only  to  be  brought  under  more  and 
more  strict  control  by  state  legislatures  and  courts,  the 
national  Congress  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  Brotherhoods  are  fatuous  if  they  suppose  that  they 
can  win  a  tight  which  such  powers  have  lost. 

There  is  no  divine,  or  moral,  or  natural  right  to 
organize,  or  to  control  the  lives  of  men,  or  to  do  business, 
or  to  further  the  interests  of  a  class  in  defiance  of  the 
general  will  of  the  people  organized  as  the  sovereign 
state. 

Whenever  any  body  of  men,  in  overweening  con- 
fidence, asserts  such  a  right,  and  proceeds  by  violent  or 
other  unlawful  methods  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  the 
duty  of  good  citizens  is  absolutely  clear.  The  right  of 
the  public  to  enjoy  civilized  order,  as  Chairman  Straus 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  admirably  put  it  the 
other  day,  is  the  supreme  right.  At  all  costs  it  must  be 
maintained;  by  overwhelming  force  if  necessary. 


PROGRESSIVE  CANADA 

CANADA  is  taking  long  strides  along  the  path  of 
progressivism.  She  is  finding  herself  in  the  war  in 
a  way  that  compels  admiration.  It  is  a  big  enough 
achievement  to  build  a  volunteer  army  of  350,000  for 
overseas  service,  to  foot  a  bill  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
for  war  expenses,  and  to  raise  from  private  pockets 
thirty  millions  for  war  relief.  But  her  political  progress 
is  even  more  astonishing. 

When  the  war  began  not  a  single  Canadian  woman 
had  the  vote.  Now  there  is  equal  provincial  suffrage  in 
every  province  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific.  The 
last  to  vote  "white"  was  British  Columbia,  which  en- 
franchised its  women  on  September  14  at  the  same  time 
that  it  adopted  prohibition  and  overturned  a  corrupt 
Conservative  government. 

The  East,  as  in  the  United  States,  moves  slowly. 
Ontario,  the  mother-province  of  all  the  West,  is  not 
quite  ready  for  so  liberal  a  step.  A  suffrage  bill  was 
defeated  last  year,  but  a  fresh  campaign  is  planned  for 
this  winter.  At  Ottawa  the  suffragists  will  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  give  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  to  those  women  who  now  vote  in  the 
provinces.  Quebec,  Catholic  and  French,  is,  of  course. 
far  behind.  The  action  of  the  courts  in  refusing  recogni- 
tion to  a  woman  lawyer  in  1915,  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  a  woman,  and  moreover  "a  married  woman  under 
marital  authority,"  contrasts  sharply  enough  with  the 
liberalism  of  the  West,  where  the  fight  for  suffrage 
has  been  a  relatively  short  and  easy  one. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  war  has  expedited  this  nunc 
ment,  which  seems  natural  enough  after  the  action  oi 
our  own  western  states.  Canada  lias  not  yet  been  pushed 
to  the  extremity  in  which  England  finds  herself  and 
which  has  convinced  even  Mr.  Asquith  o(  the  justice  of 
the  women's  claim.  Kut  in  the  case  of  prohibition  the 
war  influence  is  plain.  Patriotism,  economy  and  sobs 
have  been  linked  together  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  there  is  now  no  •"wet"  terntor>    from 

Ontario  westward  to  the  coast,  except  In  the  \  ukon,  nor 

in   the    Maritime   Provinces.    In   Saskatchewan   there  are 

still  twenty  government  dispensaries,  but  elsewhere  the 

retail   selling   o(    liquor   has   been    prohibited,    QuebOl 
the    only    province    without    such    legislation,    ami    i 
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there  over  900  of  the  1143  municipalities  are  "dry." 
With  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  where 
there  have  been  no  saloons  for  fifteen  years,  this  sweep- 
ing reform  has  taken  place  entirely  within  the  period 
of  the  war. 

Only  in  Ontario,  however,  where  the  bars  were  closed 
on  September  16,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  period  of 
prohibition.  There  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
illegal  only  until  June,  1919,  the  intention  being  to 
postpone  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  till  after 
the  war  and  the  immediate  readjustments  which  will 
follow.  Elsewhere  prohibition  has  apparently  come  to 
stay.  Sentiment  in  the  provinces  where  action  has  been 
taken  recently  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  new  regime, 
and  already  one  hears  the  familiar  statistical  evidences 
of  increased  prosperity.  In  Alberta,  for  instance,  postal 
savings  have  reached  a  monthly  total  three  times  as 
large  as  they  ever  were  before  the  bars  were  closed. 

Incidentally,  there  is  little  satisfaction  for  the  Borden 
government,  which  has  kept  the  reins  during  the  war 
under  a  truce  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  the  political 
complexion  of  the  provinces.  The  collapse  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  British  Columbia  leaves  the  Liberals  in 
control  of  every  province  but  three,  Ontario,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

When  the  war  is  over  Canada  will  have  suffered 
severe  losses,  and  will  be  carrying  a  heavy  debt.  But  her 
splendid  action  on  these  two  vital  issues  will  make  the 
country  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  "before  the  war." 


and  Russians  smashed  in  the  weakened  front  all  along 
the  line — except  that  part  held  by  Hindenburg. 

Now  Falkenhayn  is  out  of  it  and  Hindenburg  is  called 
upon  to  meet  a  new  foe  and  defend,  with  reduced  forces, 
a  front  a  thousand  miles  longer  than  before. 


HINDENBURG  TO  THE  FRONT  AGAIN 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  news  that  Rumania 
had  entered  the  war  came  the  announcement  that 
General  von  Falkenhayn  had  been  removed  from  the  post 
of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  Field  Marshal  von  Hin- 
denburg had  been  put  in  his  place  with  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  Austro-Hungarian  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man forces.  This  gives  Hindenburg  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful  armies  than  any  man  ever  had  before 
since  the  world  began. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  some  fifty  years  until  we  can 
read  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  those  who  pull  the  wires 
before  we  shall  be  able  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to 
the  real  reason  why  the  Kaiser  defied  the  old  proverb 
and  swapped  horses  in  midstream.  But  it  is  known  that 
the  two  men  have  been  rivals  for  Imperial  favor.  Thev 
had  very  different  ideas  of  how  the  campaign  should 
onducted,  and  it  has  seemed  that  first  one  and  then 
the  other  got  the  Kaiser'.-  ear.  When   Hindenburg  won 

the  battle  of  Tannenburg  and  freed  East  Prussia  from 
the  invader  he  w&t  made  the  hero  of  the  German  people. 

e  dropt.  almost  out  of  sight  and   the  Colossal 

wooden  li   not.  .<•(  covered  with  nails.  The  great 

drive  of  a  year  ago  that,  gave  Poland  to  the  German 
•rried  out.  under  the  direction  of  Falkenhayn,  while 
denburg  wb    not,  given  enough  troops  to  complete 

.ind  Vilna. 

rncr  Hindenburg  was  itill  more  unfortunate, 

for  I  left,  with  barely    umcient  forces  to  hold  the 

■,<■',', r<-  Rigs  and  could  riot,  undertake  any  offensive 

in  the  north   before   Russia  recovered  her 

•ecausc   Falkenha  yi\   had   dra  ined 

of  men   in  order  t.o  turn   them  OVei    to 

Prince  for  the  capture  of  Verdun.  But  the 
ac.rifu  ed  h  ,  1  or  Verdun  was  not.  taken 


THE  BOOKSHELF  THIS  AUTUMN 

A  GENERATION  ago  there  were  between  three  and 
four  thousand  booksellers  in  this  country,  says  the 
Publisher's  Weekly.  Now,  with  double  the  population, 
there  are  fifteen  hundred!  Moreover,  we  of  the  United 
States,  who  labor  so  strenuously  at  English  courses  and 
free  libraries,  publish  one-tenth  as  many  books  per 
capita  as  Switzerland,  and  from  a  fourth  to  a  seventh 
of  the  output  of  Japan,  England,  France  or  Germany. 
Spain  alone  is  in  our  class. 

The  fact  is  we  are  magazine  and  newspaper  readers, 
and  perhaps  there  was  wisdom  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
man  who  stopped  his  Sunday  paper,  for  no  pious 
scruples,  but  because  he  found  it  covered  up  his  books. 

However,  a  few  publishers  still  manage  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  if  their  autumn  announcements  suggest  a 
certain  exhaustion,  as  tho  the  events  of  the  past  two 
years  had  left  us  too  weary  to  write  anything  new, 
there  are  some  good  books  promised.  The  list  differs 
widely  even  from  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Then 
we  were  doing  a  good  bit  of  soul  searching  on  the  failure 
of  our  famous  "melting  pot"  to  melt  its  contents  into 
any  consistent  or  dependable  metal.  Book  after  book 
reflected  this  commendable  humility,  but  now,  having 
proved  that  we  are  utter  failures,  we  again  take  up 
practical  considerations  for  social  betterment  about 
where  we  left  off,  save  that  the  book  lists  show  much 
discussion  of  military  training. 

The  stream  of  war  literature  grows  thinner,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  tho  there  are  some  books  of  real 
value  dealing  with  the  Balkans  and  with  the  possible 
complications  in  the  Far  East.  There  are  no  new  "ex- 
periences" ;  not  a  "cause  of  the  war"  has  been  over- 
looked by  historians,  and  prophets  are  too  busy  watch- 
ing events  to  make  further  guesses  at  results. 

No  thrifty  fiction  monger  could  let  this  drama  go  to 
waste,  and  war  stories,  with  the  Germans  in  horns  and 
hoofs  and  the  Allies  clothed  in  samite,  come  thick  and 
last.  Even  in  works  of  a  fine  type  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by 
"killed  in  action." 

Another  trend  in  the  autumn  stories  is  distinctly 
feministic.  No  longer  do  we  debate  the  possibility  of  the 
heroine  doing  things.  We  merely  recount  the  doing,  and 
what  happens  next.  What  happens  next  is  what  always 
has  happened,  so  that,  if  the  story  writer  be  a  true 
index  of  society,  there  is  no  need  to  worry.  But,  sure 
Bign  of  a  more  normal  state  of  mind  than  last  year, 
there  is  wide  variety  in  the  fiction  subjects,  and  some 
excellent,  works  by  new  as  well  as  old  writers. 

An  uncommon  lot  of  informal  biography,  recollections, 
correspondence,  both  English  and  American,  is  out,  as 
tho  those  beyond  active  share  in  this  day's  turmoil  had 
turned  bach  with  relief  to  the  quieter  years  of  their 
, outh  and  middle  age. 

The  count  in-  moat  often  talked  of  in  the  newspapers, 
Or  toward  which  the  future  points,,  appear  in  I  he  books 
ol   travel  and  history:   Russia,  Middle  Asia,   Mexico.  We 

almosl   forgotten  thos<   gentle  records  of  wandei 
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hi  the  British  isles  and  Europe  that  once  figured 
elj   ami  popularly    In  every  autumn  hook  list.  Of 

old   landl  onlj    Ireland  attracts   attention,   and   this 

no  holidaj  reason,  i»ut  with  tragic  significance. 


JAPANESE  TRAITS 

Di;  MOTODA,  the  president  of  St.  Paul's  College 
in  Tuk\o,  has  just  published  S  volume  entitled  An 
Anal  iisis  of  the  JaiMtust  Mi  nil.  As  a  general  impres- 
sion still  persists  in  certain  quarters  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  that  the  Japanese  mind  is  beyond  under- 
standing, our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  how  a  clever 
Japanese  attempts,  as  the  Negro  preacher  once  phrased 
it,  to  "explain  the  inexplicable,  to  fathom  the  unfathom- 
able and  to  unscrew  the  inscrutable." 

Among  the  good  traits  of  Japanese  character  Dr. 
Motoda  mentions  patriotism,  loyalty,  affection  for  fam- 
ily and  relatives,  love  of  children,  cleanliness,  power  of 
adaptation,  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature,  politeness, 
manual  dexterity,  and  a  keen  intuition  of  the  spirit  of 
things.  He  offsets  these  virtues  with  such  defects  as 
lack  of  public  spirit,  devotion  to  red  tapism,  nervous 
self-consciousness,  careless  respect  for  the  truth,  official 
contempt  for  the  common  people,  fickleness,  unpunctu- 
ality,  indulgence  in  personal  criticism,  clannishness,  pov- 
erty of  facial  expression;  and  indulgence  in  physical 
appetites. 

This  would  seem  a  fair  appraisement  of  the  Japanese 
character  to  the  average  foreign  traveler  in  Japan.  For 
our  part,  we  should  say  that  the  Japanese  were  superior 
to  us  in  patriotism,  loyalty,  cleanliness,  estheticism, 
alertness  and  thoroness,  but  that  we  were  far  ahead  of 
them  in  our  treatment  of  women,  in  business  morality, 
in  financial  and  industrial  development,  and  in  the  quali- 
fications we  impose  for  the  suffrage. 


THE  MINISTER'S  MINISTRY 

DR.  AKED,  of  San  Francisco,  acknowledges  the 
school  of  experience  to  be  the  most  effective  agency 
in  teaching  the  minister  of  the  gospel  the  limitations  of 
his  own  mission.  Yielding  to  the  appeal  made  by  Mr. 
Ford  to  "the  dash  of  healthy  recklessness"  in  his  blood, 
he  embarked  upon  the  ill  fated  peace  expedition  which 
ended  for  him  in  general  disillusionment.  Without  wait- 
ing for  a  day's  consideration  or  counsel  he  forsook  the 
responsible  pastorate  of  a  large  church,  rushed  across 
the  continent  with  all  speed  to  join  the  Ford  party,  and 
labored  untiringly  on  sea  and  land  for  the  success  of  the 
movement.  Failure  resulted,  and  now  after  months  of 
fruitless  effort  he  has  given  up  his  pursuit  of  the  peace 
propaganda  and  seeks  reinstatement  in  his  former  work. 
Dr.  Aked,  however,  has  not  changed  in  the  least  his 
conception  of  the  hatefulness  of  war  or  the  supreme  de- 
sirability of  peace.  But  he  confesses  to  have  learned 
much  about  the  method  of  destroying  the  one  and  secur- 
ing the  other.  He  perceives  that  there  is  no  short  cut 
to  such  a  divine  consummation.  Neither  spectacular 
dash  nor  reckless,  generosity  can  achieve  the  desired  goal. 
International  peace  is  not  a  purchasable  commodity. 
When  it  comes,  it  will  be  recognized  as  the  fruit  of  or- 
ganic, spiritual,  ethical  and  social  growth. 

Dr.  Aked's  words  constitute  a  very  humiliating  con- 
fession. "We  went  to  end  the  war  in  Europe.  We  started 
•  I  Inn  one  war  of  our  own.  We  breathed  an  at  r 

phere  oi    mspicion,  of  Intrigue,  of  hostility."  or  the 


Peace  >  onference  itself  he  says:  "The  strife  in  the 
trenches  cannol  be  more  bitter  nor  its  hatreds  more 
deadly  than  the  strife  and  hatred  of  our  conference." 
Such  experiences  have  burned  into  the  clergyman's  very 
soul  the  lesson  "that  the  business  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  is — to  preach  the  gospel." 

It  is  a  warning  and  a  call  worth  heeding.  The  exalta- 
tion of  righteousness  and  social  justice,  the  develop- 
ment of  clear  thinking  on  ethical  themes,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  mutual  understanding 
and  good-will  are  quite  as  necessary  to  universal  peace 
as  the  creation  of  social  and  political  organizations  com- 
mensurate with  the  advancing  needs  of  civilization. 
Ministers  may  well  be  stirred  to  their  utmost  endeavors 
by  a  true  conception  of  their  opportunity  and  obligation 
in  this  matter.  The  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
good-will  applied  to  the  whole  of  life  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution any  clergyman  can  make  to  the  Peace  Move- 
ment. 

Preparedness  for  defense  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
selfish  instincts  of  the  man  in  the  street,  and  the  methods 
of  settling  disputes  to  the  leaders  in  constructive  law 
and  government.  But  upon  the  teachers  of  religion  must 
devolve  the  more  fundamental  task  of  creating  the  moral 
and  spiritual  atmosphere  and  life  out  of  which — as  out 
of  nothing  else — secure  international  peace  can  spring. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  SINGLE  TAX 

THE  division  of  our  country  into  sovereign  states 
has  its  disadvantages.  There  are  many  fields  in 
which  the  difficulty  of  legislating  uniformly  for  the 
whole  nation  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  matter.  Individual  states  can  try 
experiments,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  can  profit  by 
their  success  or  failure. 

California  is  trying  to  undertake  such  an  experiment. 
On  election  day  the  voters  of  the  state  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  adopting  the  single  tax.  An  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  has  been  proposed  which  provides 
as  follows: 

Public  revenues,  state,  county,  municipal  and  district, 
shall  be  x-aised  by  the  taxation  of  land  values  exclusive  of 
improvements,  and  no  tax  or  charge  for  revenue  shall  be 
imposed  on  any  labor  product,  occupation,  business  or  per- 
son; but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  assessment  of  incomes 
and  inheritances  to  provide  funds  for  old-age  pensions, 
mothers'  endowments  and  workingmen's  disemployment 
and  disability  insurance. 

Land  holdings  shall  be  equally  assessed,  according  to 
their  value  for  use  or  occupance,  without  regard  to  any 
work  of  man  thereon;  this  value  shall  be  determined  in 
municipalities  and  wherever  else  practicable,  by  the  "Somers 
system,"  or  other  means  of  exact  computation  from  central 
locations. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  take  for  public  use  the 
rental  and  site  values  of  land,  and  to  reduce  land-holding 
to  those  only  who  live  on  or  make  productive  use  of  it. 

Conflicting  provisions  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  amendment  is  proposed  by  initiative  petit  ion  and 
is  to  be  voted  on  directly  by  the  people  without   refer- 
ence to  the  legislature.  The  petition  bore  187,000  Signs 
tures,  of  which  more  than  88,000  were  validated  accord 
ing  to  law.  Onl\    a  few  more  than  V  1.000  were  iuvcssar> 

to  secure  the  submission  of  the  amendment  to  the  elec* 

t  orate. 

The  adoption  of  the  single  ta\  bj  California  would 

lie  a  splendid  thing,  not  onl.\   luvause  it   is  KMMtd  in  prin 

ciple,  i>ut  because  the  people  of  the  tinted  States  ought 
to  have  i  chance  to  see  it  in  operation 


„     TT      .  ..       The  events  of  last 

Mr.  Hughes  on  the   week  fa  ^  ^^ 

Eight-Hour  Law     cal  campaign  were 

the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hughes's  second 
tour,  thru  the  states  of  the  middle  west, 
the  New  York  primary  election,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  first  campaign  speech 
since  his  address  of  acceptance.  During 
the  week  Mr.  Hughes  traveled  thru 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  He 
talked  until  he  wore  his  voice  to  a 
frazzle  and  drained  his  endurance  al- 
most to  the  dregs.  The  chief  points  of 
attack  in  the  Republican  candidate's 
speeches  were  the  Adamson  eight-hour 
law,  or  rather  the  manner  of  its  pas- 
sage, and  the  administration's  Mexican 
policy. 

His  criticism  of  the  Democratic  ac- 
tion in  the  railway  crisis  is  well  set 
forth  in  his  speech  at  Springfield, 
Illinois : 

Manifestly  we  have  here  an  extremely 
intricate  question  of  rates  and  outlays. 
What  was  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive? Plainly  to  insist  that  investigation 
should  precede  action,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  yielded  to  force.  Not  only  did  the 
administration  fail  to  take  proper  action 
on  its  own  initiative,  but  the  business  men 
of  the  country  appealed  in  vain  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  investigation.  Their  request 
won  no  favorable  action. 

I  stand  for  the  principle  of  arbitration 
in  industrial  disputes.  Labor,  least  of  all, 
can  afford  to  have  that  principle  surren- 
dered. It  is  a  civilized  method,  as  opposed 
to  the  injurious  contests  of  force,  which 
impoverish  labor  and  imperil  the  social 
order.  The  essence  of  the  matter  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  hearing  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned and  a  just  determination  according 
to  the  facts.  To  say  that  fair  and  prompt 
arbitration  could  not  have  been  had  in  this 
is  to  indict  both  the  administration 
:.ii']  the  American  people. 

When  force  \-  proposed  and  arbitration 
is  refused  there  i<  but  one  stand  to  take, 
and  that  i-  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  country  to  vindicate  the  processes  of 
ru  Had  the  Executive,  when  arbitra- 
tion was  declined,  at  once  directed  the  en- 
tire force  of  public  opinion,  as  be  easily 
Id,  to  the  demand  for  the  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  arbitration,  I  have  no 
doubt  be  would  have  won,  and  the  nation 
would  have  bees  his  debtor. 

Had  the  E  «  itive  gone  at  once  to  Con- 

gre<-«     for    immediate    authority     to    secure 

prompt    and     thoro    investigation    of    the 

ted  grievances  in  advance  of  action,  and 

I  ;:d  be  thnt  made  in-tant  provision  for  an 
irni  entirely    competent    a-    to    com- 

mand   the    respect    of    toe    country.    I    am 
i   there  could   have   been   no   strike. 

VVe    are    -till    ruled    by    public   opinion,    and 

do   administration    need    fear    results   if  it 
I*  firmly  for  essential  principle. 
Contrast    the  action   of   thi     adminl 

<  leveland   in    I      '• 
i  t  to  labor  leg!  lation     "All 

Jcjfi  Nation    on    the    Mlbjecl    -hould    be   Calmly 

arid  deliberately  undertaken,  with  no  pur 
rig  unreasonable  demands  or 
gaining  partisan   advantage." 

It  bi  Idle  to  excuse  the  action  taken  by 
the   Adamxon    Mil    by   a    request    foi    addi* 

|i«<t       to      the      fl|- 

i      not    obtained. 
W<  /  with  what   was  demanded 

arid  artnally  *na«  te/j. 

We  '    fill  lil'     :i  t tempi     tO    UHC 

pert    to   another 
In   jo  1 1 1       i 
bill   which  doc.,  not   provide  another  eight* 
door  workday,  but  v  to  an  In 

I.     We    have    Keen     t|,,      ,  Q0j<  ,• 


of  what  seemed  to  be  the  easier  way,  which 
escaped  the  necessity  of  a  determined  stand 
for  principles.  We  have  seen  what  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  consideration  of  immediate 
political  expediency  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 

We  can  stand  mistakes  in  policies  if  we 
are  sound  in  method,  but  we  cannot  yield 
reason  to  the  rule  of  force.  That  is  the  path 
of  sure  disaster.  I  should  not  take  first 
step  in  that  path. 

In  the  primary  election  in  New  York 
the  chief  interest  was  centered,  as  it 
was  in  the  Maine  election,  in  what  the 
Progressives  would  do.  In  the  Republi- 
can primary  Governor  Whitman  won 
the  nomination  over  his  only  opponent, 
Congressman  William  M.  Bennet,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote;  and  William  M. 
Calder  secured  the  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  over  Robert 
Bacon  by  a  plurality  of  eight  thousand. 
In  the  Democratic  primary  Judge  Sam- 
uel Seabury  was  unopposed  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor,  and  William 
F.  McCombs,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  se- 
cured the  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator  without  serious  opposition  from 
his  opponent,  the  anti-Tammany  can- 
didate. 

In  the  Progressive  primary  both 
Whitman  and  Seabury  were  candi- 
dates; and  the  Republican  leaders  nat- 
urally find  in  the  fact  that  Governor 
Whitman  secured  the  Progressive  nom- 
ination, even  tho  the  total  vote  was  in- 
considerable, reason  for  rejoicing.  The 
Democratic  leaders,  however,  declare 
that  if  the  Republicans  do  not  get  back 
more  of  the  Progressive  vote  than  was 
indicated  by  the  New  York  primary 
vote — as  well  as  by  the  result  in  the 
Maine  election — a  Democratic  victory 
in  November  is  assured.  The  Progres- 
sive enrollment  in  New  York  was  46,000, 
and  only  about  17,000  votes  were  cast 
in  the  Progressive  primary;  so  it  ap- 
pears that  most  of  the  Progressives 
have  already  pone  somewhere  else. 
Only  the  presidential  election  will 
really  tell  where. 


On  the  sub- 
ject of  the 
administra- 
tion's course  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Hughes 
spoke    again    and    again    with    no    less 


Mr.  Hughes  on  the 
Administration  and  Mexico 


0   li'il'ii  ill         i      I  UUtu     I     alt  vman  0i till,    i 
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vigor.  His  speech  at  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana, contained  a  good  example  of  what 
he  had  to  say  on  this  head: 

I  have  only  recently  received  this  authen- 
tic information  of  the  actual  instructions 
that  were  given  with  respect  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  such  as  Mexico  then 
had.  John  Lind  was  authorized  by  the 
Executive  to  state  this  proposition  to  a  min- 
ister of  another  government,  and  this  is  the 
authorized  instruction :  "Huerta  will  be 
put  out  if  he  does  not  get  out ;  that  it  is 
the  preference  of  the  President  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  by  domestic  means 
if  possible,  but  if  it  cannot  be  done  by 
domestic  means  other  means  adequate  for 
the  purpose  will  be  resorted  to." 

There  is  no  basis  for  that  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  our  neighbors. 
There  is  no  basis  tor  that  in  a  true  and 
correct  American  policy.  We  departed  from 
American  policy  and  left  our  citizens  to 
suffer  from  the  barbarities  which  resulted 
when  all  government  was  destroyed  and 
anarchy  was  supreme  in  Mexico. 

We  were  promised  in  the  platform  of  our 
opponents  of  four  years  ago  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens 
should  protect  them  on  our  borders  and 
go  with  them  thruout  the  world  and  every 
American  citizen  holding  or  having  prop- 
erty in  any  foreign  country  should  have 
the  full  protection  of  the  United  States 
Government  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
property. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  American 
rights  abused.  We  have  seen  American  lives 
lest,  property  destroyed  and  commerce  in- 
terfered with.  There  was  one  clear  duty 
for  American  administration  connection 
with  Mexico.  That  was  the  protection  of 
American  lives  and  American  property ;  at 
all  events,  that  was  a  clear  and  under- 
standable duty  leading  to  the  straight  path 
of  administrative  action  without  the 
shadow  of  turning.  But  instead  of  that 
there  was  meddling  with  Mexican  affairs 
which  Mexico  could  not  understand  and 
v\  hich  cost  lis  their  friendship  and  respect. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  questions  whether 
Huerta  should  or  should  not  have  been  rec- 
ognized. That  is  a  matter  which  presents 
a  false  issue.  If  the  administration  had  felt 
on  the  information  it  had  that  he  had  a 
stable  government  and  could  perform  in- 
ternational duties  then  it  could  properly 
have  recognized  him. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  satisfied 
that  he  did  not  have  a  stable  government 
and  could  not  perform  the  international 
obligations  of  Mexico,  then  it  was  compe- 
tent to  refuse  recognition.  But  the  one  thing 
which  was  not  proper  and  which  had  no 
basis  was  to  conduct  a  personal  war  on 
Huerta  for  his  extermination  from  Mexican 

politics.    Yet    that   was   what   was   done. 

The  great  duty  of  protecting  American 
lives  and  property  was  Left  unperformed 
while  an  unofficial  spokesman  was  sent  to 
Huerta    tO    inform    him    not    simply    that    he 

would  not  be  recognized,  but  that  lie  must 
eliminate    himself    from    Mexican    politics. 

He  was  told  by  this  unofficial  spokesman 
that    he  could    nut    even    be   B    candidate   at    a 

Mexican  election.  It  was  said  thai  we  must 
have  a  demonstration  of  our  absolute  good 
faith    in    dealing    with    these    neighboring 

1 1 ; 1 1  ions. 

Yd    the    truth    is    thai     we    did    inlermcd 
(Ih     with    those   affairs   in    a    way    which    for 

icited  to  us  the  esteem  thai  we  should  have 

enjoyed,     and     finally     resulted     in     leaving 

.Mi  itico  to  the  ravages  of  revolution,  with 
iiui   protection  of  our  citizens  or  ti iii 

/.ens    of    any    other    coiinlry.     We    lefl     Ihem 

to  an  anarchy  which  was  Indescribable  ami 

to   atrocities    which    will    roil    hear    repetil 

in    polite   society. 

There    Is   One    way    and   one    clear    way    t<> 

secure  the  rasped  of  Mexico  and  of  every 
othei   nation  ami  to  maintain  our  pre 
and  on i    Influence ,  one  way  to  be  r< 
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LhLvihui  yi,  1'itiuunnt 

MOVING  TOWARD   RUSSIA 

Adjutant  to  Franz-Josef  :  "Your  victorious  armies  are  leaving  Austria  and  moving  toward  Russia. 

The  "victorious  armies"  are  being  driven  to  the  prison  camps  by  Cossacks 


helpful,  and  that  is  for  America  to  recog- 
nise the  just  demands  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty thruout  the  world,  and  1  stand  bore 
to  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if 
entrusted  with  executive  responsibility,  I 
shall  to  the  utmost  of  my  powers  maintain 
American  rights  on  laud  and  sea  thruout 
the  world  with  respect  to  all  nations,  as 
to  American  lives.  American  property  and 
American  commerce. 


Mexican 
Affairs 


Pancho  Villa  is  the  Mexican 
bad  penny.  He  turns  up,  too, 
at  the  most  inconvenient  mo- 
ments for  his  enemies.  The  conference 
at  New  London  was  progressing  quiet- 
ly, with  the  Mexican  conferees  nerv- 
ously trying  to  stand  pat  on  their  pro- 
posal for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops.  Suddenly  Villa,  not  half  so 
dead  as  Seiior  Carranza  had  declared 
and  hoped,  dashed  out  of  the  hills  into 
Chihuahua  City  on  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic little  raids. 

The  stories  of  just  what  happened 
are  at  wide  variance.  General  Trevino, 
Carranzista  commander  of  the  Chihua- 
hua garrison,  declares  that  the  affair 
was  a  complete  victory  for  the  govern- 
ment forces,  that  Villa  lost  nearly  300 
against  about  sixty  for  the  city's  de- 
fenders, and  that  the  bandit  chief  him- 
self is  wounded  again  and  in  hiding 
with  about  150  followers.  Brigadier 
General  Bell,  however,  commanding  the 
American  troops  nearest  to  Chihuahua, 
has  sent  a  report  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment which  puts  quite  a  different  face 
on  the  matter. 

General  Bell  reported  thus: 

Evidence   increases   to  show    that    Villa 

,\as     completely     successful     in     his     attack 

Saturday     upon     Chihuahua     and     accom- 
plished all  and   (■  than   he  said   he  would 

do.  There  is  diversity  of  opinion  ami  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  men  with  which 

Ice  entered   Chihuahua. 

Some     accounts    state    lie    only     had     BOO, 

while  others  give  him  1700,  bul  all  agree 
he  was  able  to  secure  possession  of  the 
penitentiary  the  governor's  palace  and 
the  federal  buildings  and  held  them  for 
eral  hours,  and  all  this  with  o  Currnnzn 


garrison  at  Chihuahua  City  which  po  one 
places  at  less  than  6000. 

He  liberated  over  200  prisoners,  secured 
and  carried  away  more  than  sixteen  auto- 
mobiles loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition 
and  actually  took  out  artillery  under  an 
escort  of  deserting  Carranza  troops.  He 
left  Chihuahua  with  from  1000  to  1500 
more  men  than  he  entered. 

Villa  retired  leisurely  and  practically 
without  molestation.  The  firing  by  Tre- 
vino's  artillery  occurred  after  Villa  troops 
bad  withdrawn. 

On  September  14,  Trevino  received  a  let- 
ter from  Villa  stating  that  be  (Villa) 
would  be  in  Chihuahua  to  shake  hands  with 
Trevino  on  the  10th,  and  he  hoped  be  would 
have  a  suitable  reception  for  him,  that  he 
might  be  hungry  and  would  like  to  have 
something  to  eat.  On  the  lijth  of  Septem- 
ber it  was  reported  Villa  personally  en- 
tered Chihuahua,  was  seen  by  many  of  his 
friends  there  and  reconnoitred  the  city. 
Of  course  he  was  in  disguise.  On  the  night 
of  the  loth,  Villa  approached  Chihuahua 
from  a  camp  which  be  bad  maintained  for 
two  days  within  twenty-two  miles  of  that 
city. 

After  Villa,  columns  had  secured  posses- 
sion of  the  penitentiary,  the  governor's 
palace  and  the  federal  buildings,  Villa  him- 
self went  into  the  governor's  palace,  went 
to  the  main  balcony,  displayed  his  face 
and  made  a  short  speech,  which  in  sub- 
stance was  as  follows:  "Viva  Mexico!  You 
have  not  your  liberty.  I  will  give  you  your 
liberty,  for  I  am  your  brother.  1  am  going 
to  return   iu  a  tew  days." 

It  appears  there  had  been  a  banquet  at- 
tended by  most  of  Trevino's  officers  and 
that  about  two  o'clock  this  banquet  was 
finished  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
Carranza  garrison  were  asleep.  As  soon  as 
Trevino  heard  of  the  trouble  he  started 
toward  the  governor's  palace,  but  his  per- 
sonal   escort    deserted    him    and    went    over 

to  Villa. 

The  party  that  attacked  the  federal 
building  rode  into  the  building  on  horse- 
back  and   the  guard   then    deserted   to  them. 

it   is  reported  that   many  of  the  Carranaa 

troops  who  were  killed   were  killed  by  other 

Carranza  troops,  probably  as  a  result  <<( 
artillery   tiring  from  Santa   RosS   1 1  ill. 

The  complete  accuracy  of  the  story 
as  forwarded  l>\  General  Bell  remains 
to  be   established,    Hut    the    incident    has 

rved  to  re-establish  Villa  as  tin-  most 
picl  uresquc  figure  In  Mexico  since  Di 

ami    lias    rendered    vastly    inoiv    difficult 


tie  task  of  the  Carranza  delegates  a! 
New  London  in  pressing  their  demand 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

This  demand  seems  t<>  he  definitely  es- 
tablished as  the  BVne  qua  ikiii  of  the 
Mexican  case  by  a  circular  sent  by 
Sefior  Carranza  to  the  governors  of  the 
various  Mexican  states.  It  reads  thus: 

The    American    press   is    publishing   Inac 

<-urate    informal  i 'egarding    the    subjects 

discussed    bj     the     Mexican     and     American 
Commissioners   at    New    London.    Since   the 
proceedings     of     the     conferences     are     kepi 
secret,  reports  published  in  newspapers  le>s 
tile  to  .Mexico  should   not    be  taken  serious 
ly.    I    inform    you    of    this    to    advise   you    of 
the    methods    employed    by    the    Republicans 
in    the    political    campaign.     I     assure    you 
that    the   Mexican   Commissioners   are   fol- 
lowing   my    instructions    ami    are   only    (lis 
cussing  the   withdrawal   of  American   troops 
from  our  national   territory. 

How  can  Carranza  expect  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  troops  while 
Villa  is  still  able  to  operate  as  he  did 
in  Chihuahua? 


The   New  York 
Strike 


The  street  car  strike 
in  New  York  con- 
tinued thruout  the 
week,  tho  service  on  nearly  all  the 
lines  was  considerably  improved  and 
interest  centered  chiefly  in  the  saber- 
rattling  of  the  union  leaders,  who 
threatened  a  general  sympathetic  strike 
involving,  perhaps,  half  of  the  700,000 
union  workers  in  the  city. 

On  the  subway  and  elevated  roads 
trains  ran  at  normal  intervals.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  minor  violence, 
chiefly  the  stoning  of  cars  and  elevated 
trains,  which  increased  to  the  middle 
of  the  week  and  then  subsided,  after 
extraordinary  police  protection  was 
provided  and  workhouse  sentences  had 
been  given  a  number  of  convicted 
rioters.  On  Wednesday  night  a  thou- 
sand policemen  were  distributed  along* 
crosstown  lines  to  protect  ten  cars — a 
hundred  to  a  car.  Altho  the  first  at- 
tempts to  begin  night  service  met  with 
violent  resistance,  partial  service  was 
resumed  on  all  the  more  important  lines 
by  the  end  of  the  week  without  much 
disorder. 


im;i\  El 
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Several  conferences  between  Mayor 
Mitchel,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  a 
citizens'  committee  of  leading  mer- 
chants, the  union  heads  and  the  New 
York  Railways  executives  proved  fruit- 
less. President  T.  P.  Shonts  of  the 
New  York  Railways  flatly  declined  to 
treat  with  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation, and  met  all  arguments  by 
pointing  to  the  loyal  employees  of  the 
company,  already  organized  in  an  in- 
dependent "brotherhood"  under  com- 
pany auspices.  The  union,  failing  to 
secure  arbitration,  and  gradually  losing 
its  hold  on  the  street-car  situation,  en- 
listed officials  of  the  Central  Federated 
Union  and  other  unions  in  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  plan,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  call  out  all  union  workers 
on  Wednesday  on  the  pretext  that 
loyal  unionists  could  not  go  to  their 
work  in  "scab"  cars. 

There  was  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  response  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
these  unions.  Some  ratified  the  strike 
vote,  among  them  the  longshoremen 
and  allied  unions.  But  others  declined 
to  strike,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  the  claims  of  the  union  leaders 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  A  union  boy- 
cott has  been  declared  against  all  the 
traction  lines. 


Peace  in 


There  is  hope  of  peace 


,    in  Wilkes-Barre,  where 
Wilkes-Barre?    the  street.car  men  have 

been  striking  for  eleven  months.  The 
first  difficulty  came  over  the  demand 
of  the  men  for  higher  wages  when  a 
new  contract  between  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Street  Railway  Company  and  its  em- 
ployees was  drawn  up  in  January,  1915. 
Failing  to  agree,  both  sides  referred 
the  question  to  arbitration,  but  there 
was  a  nine-day  strike  in  April  because 
of  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  the  third 
arbitrator.  In  July  the  arbitrators 
made  an  award  granting  a  small  wage 
increase— the  amount  which  the  com- 
pany had  b"  n  willing  to  concede,  and 
adding  a  profit-sharing  system.  The 
men  asked  for  a  reconsideration,  and 
failing  to  get  it,  struck. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

September    ly     Allied    troopt    occupy 
Fiorina.  Germans  rejml       B       Lao 
from  Halicz. 

Heptember    19 — German*     attack     In 
Champagne    region.    Italian* 
Au  ti  ian  poi  H  ion    on  the  <  !ai  o. 

&epU  '''  Rumanian*    lose    the 

Vulcan    i'  In     outhern   Trai 
v.-ie      I '  advance  in  the  I 

path  ian 

,  i /,!'  ,,•>,• «  '/  Bulgarian  •  beaten 
ba/'k  in  'he  Dobrudja.  Italian  make 
prog  I  <>f  Gorizia, 

.  '<  pu  n,i,'     ■ '     '  ■  launch  attack 

;it     r  P.  iti  h    rapture    mile    <,f 

I         and  Martin- 

'  h. 

'    <.f    M-iiite   f'imone.    Britl  ii 

»tt>iek    til-  t    of    <   ouie.lrtlc. 

.  eptembet    *,A     'I   ro  5Jpppelin»  brought 

,   I  N 

lit  or    ,\  .  •  ■ .  ■  ii  ]in<     in  Galicia. 


Ceeare  in  New  York  Evening  Post 


Numero,  Turin 
THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  GREECE 
Satirical  comment  from  both  sides  of  the  ocean  on  the  part  that   Greece  has   played  in  the  Great 
War.  In  the  Italian  cartoon  Leonidas,  the  hero  of  Thermopylae,  is  crying,   "Rise,  my  Three  Hun- 
dred! Greece  is  in  peril,"  and  one  of  the  Three  Hundred  replies:  "Don't  excite  yourself,  Leonidas, 

it  isn't  worth  the  trouble" 


Long-continued  violence  has  marked 
the  strike.  A  detachment  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Constabulary  was  sent 
into  the  Wyoming  Valley  at  the  call  of 
the  sheriff,  but  as  the  mayor  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  has  not  asked  for  their  protec- 
tion they  have  not  been  used  within 
the  city  limits.  Business  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  almost  paralyzed  and  the 
whole  valley  is  demoralized. 

Representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  now  announce  that  they 
have  persuaded  the  strike  committee  of 
the  men  to  accept  a  peace  plan,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  still  kept  secret,  and 
hope  to  bring  the  company  to  agree  to 
its  terms.  Governor  Brumbaugh  has  of- 
fered his  services  as  mediator,  and  as 
he  was  expected  at  Wilkes-Barre  this 
week,  there  is  some  prospect  that  he 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  the  strike. 

C    1  War     ^e  Position  of  Greece  as 

'        at    once    a    neutral    nation 

in  Greece     anf,  a  battlefie]d  has  aiways 

been  difficult  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
impossible.  The  deportation  of  the 
Kavala  garrison  to  Germany  has 
roused  the  Creeks  of  pro-ally  sym- 
pathies to  a  fighting  pitch  and  they  are 
no  longer  willing  to  obey  a  government 
that  hesitates  to  abandon  the  policy 
of  neutrality.  Premier  Kalogeropoulos 
is  understood  to  have  sent  a  vigorous 
protest  'o  the  central  powers  against 
their  action,  and  an  Inspired  article  In 
a  royalist  in  v.  paper  contained  the  sig- 
nificant, remark   that.  "Only  those  are 

treated   as  prisoners   who   surrender  to 

the  enemy,"  thus  Intimating  that  the 
Bulgarians  and  Gel  ma  n  had  been 
guilty  of  an  mt.  of  war  again  t  Greece. 
Ad  i  ai  day  a  delay,  I  be  Gei  man 

foreign  office  Informed  the  Greek  mln 

at  Bei  Un  that  It  might  be  possible 
to  arrange  for  the  return  of  the  Kavala 
j'.-ii  1 1  on   to  Greet  e  if  d  iarante< 

the   troop     on    their 
return    rould  not  be  lnterc<  pted  by  I  h< 


Entente  authorities  or  punished  by  the 
Greeks  for  their  "loyal  and  neutral 
feelings  and  actions."  But  whether  the 
present  government  of  Greece  regards 
this  arrangement  as  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion to  the  incident  or  not  is  now  of 
little  importance  since  the  king  and  his 
cabinet  can  no  longer  command  the 
obedience  of  the  nation. 

Eleutherios  Venizelos,  the  Cretan 
statesman  who  has  been  unreservedly 
on  the  side  of  the  Entente  allies  from 
the  first  day  of  the  war,  is  now  as  much 
king  in  all  but  name  as  Constantine. 
He  has  not  yet  joined  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  is  now  threatening  the 
throne,  but  he  has  repeated  his  former 
declaration  that  if  King  Constantine  did 
not  heed  the  voice  of  the  people  the 
nation  must  act  independently.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Venizelos  have  passed  from 
words  to  acts.  Crete  as  the  home  of 
Venizelos  early  broke  into  full  rebellion 
and  chose  a  provisional  government  to 
manage  local  affairs.  In  Epirus,  the 
mountain  region  of  north-western 
Greece,  in  Salonica,  and  in  many  of  the 
Aegean  islands,  the  revolutionists  have 
i  lee  lured  against  the  king.  Royal  author- 
ity is  still  supreme  only  in  Athens  and 
in  the  Morea. 

M~„oc*;.-        The    Entente    Allies    are 
onastir  ... 

p    .  painfully     conscious     of 

g  r  the   advantage   the    Cen- 

tral Powers  won  in  overrunning  Serbia 
and  occupying  northern  Greece.  Every 
week  of  time  is  precious  to  the  Allied 
Powers,    for  winter  will    soon   check 

active  operations  in   the   Balkan   moiin 

tain  aa  it  will  on  all  other  battle  lines 
in   mountainoua  or  northerly   regions, 

and    if.  may  well    be   winter    before    the 

huge  composite  armiea  gathered  at 
Salonica  have  advanced  fai  enough  Into 
Bulgaria  to  threaten  the  railroads 
which  connect  A.uatria  Hungary  with 
t  he  Otl  oman  Empii  e.  \  I  pi  e  en1  t  he 
line  of  batl  le,  which  one  might  tei  m 
the  "war  frontier,"  follow:  the  Struma 


THE  THREAT  TO  MONASTIR 
On  the  western  end  of  the  Allies  Balkan  front  a  composite  force  of  Serbs,  Russians   and    French   is   pushing   hard   on   the   way   to   Monastir.    On   the 

rest   of  the   line   no   decisive  success   has   been   won. 


River,  turns  westwardly  thru  Grecian 
Macedonia  as  far  as  Doiran,  then  fol- 
lows the  Grecian  frontier  rather  closely 
as  far  as  Albania.  The  two  nations, 
Greece  and  Albania,  which  furnish  the 
principal  battlegrounds  for  the  con- 
tending national  groups,  are  nominally 
neutral,  but  their  neutrality  is  purely 
formal  and  official.  Individual  units  of 
the  Greek  army,  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent  the  undisciplined  tribesmen  of 
Albania,  take  whatever  side  in  the 
fighting  their  sympathies  or  their  views 
of  national  interest  incline  them  to 
favor. 

On  September  18  a  force  of  Serb- 
ians, French  and  Russians  took  the  im- 
portant town  of  Fiorina  in  north- 
western Greece.  This  victory  endan- 
gered the  Bulgarian  occupation  of 
Monastir,  the  chief  city  in  southern 
Serbia,  just  across  the  frontier  from 
Fiorina.  The  complete  occupation  of 
the  town  and  the  neighboring  hills  re- 
quired several  days,  but  the  Serbs  had 
the  satisfaction  of  making  raids  over 
the  border  and  thus  fighting  on  the  soil 
of  their  fatherland.  The  Bulgarians 
withdrew  toward  Monastir,  abandon- 
ing the  town  of  Viglitsa  and  a  number 
of  elevated  positions.  The  Kaimakcalan 
plateau,  the  capture  of  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Serbians,  is  in  Serbian 
territory.  It  lies  7800  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  military  experts  regard  it  as 
the  most  important  position  yet  won  by 
the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  army  in  the 
Macedonian  campaign.  But  an  element 
of  doubt  is  injected  into  the  situation 
by  reports  from  German  and  Bulgarian 
sources  which  minimize  or  deny  alto- 
gether tho  reports  of  Allied  victories 
on  the  Serbian  frontier. 

The  center  of  the  Allied  army,  op- 
erating  in  the  Vardar  valley  and  near 
Doiran,  and  the  right,  which  faces  the 
Struma  River,  have  been  actively  en 
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gaged,  but  without  decisive  results. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  the  main 
advance  of  the  Allied  armies  would  be 
up  the  Vardar,  where  the  course  of  the 
river  is  paralleled  by  a  railroad  line 
which  runs  thru  the  heart  of  Serbia. 
But  if  the  success  of  the  campaign 
against  Monastir  has  not  been  exag- 
gerated, Serbia  may  be  reoccupied 
from  the  southwest.  On  the  extreme 
west,  in  Albania,  the  Italians  report 
some  local  successes. 


Rumania 


Rumania  is  now  experi- 
encing all  the  disadvan- 
and  the  War    tages  of  a  nation  which 

must  wage  war  at  the  same  time  on 
two  fronts,  and  may  in  this  sense  feel 
a  measure  of  sympathy  for  her  enemy, 
Austria-Hungary.  Just  as  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  forced  to  abandon  its 
offensive  in  the  Trentino  to  meet  the 
Russian  advance  in  Galicia,  so  Rumania 
has  almost  halted  the  invasion  of  Tran- 
sylvania to  prevent  a  decisive  victory 
by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Dobrudja.  At 
some  points  in  Transylvania  the  Ru- 
manians have  made  progress,  but  on 
the  whole  their  losses  during  the  week 
have  overbalanced  their  gains.  On  Sep- 
tember 20  the  Austrian  Government  re- 
ported the  recapture  of  the  town  of 
Petroseny,  a  place  of  13,000  population, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Rumanian  bor- 
der, which  was  taken  by  the  Rumanians 
on  the  last  day  of  August.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  occupied  the  hights  commanding 
the  Vulcan  (or  Szurduk)  pass  in  the 
Transylvanian  Alps,  one  of  the  mam 
highroads  of  the  Rumanian  invasion. 
The  result  of  the  Dobrudja  campaign 

is  still  in  doubt.  The  Rumanian!  with 
their  Russian  allies  ha\e  occupied  a 
strong   entrenched    position    from    the 

Danube    to    the    Black    Sea    a    few    miles 

out  ii  "i  the  railroad  which  run  i  From 


Constanza  to  Chernavoda.  The  Bul- 
garians and  their  allies,  under  the  Ger- 
man general,  Mackensen,  have  occupied 
the  Dobrudja  south  of  the  Rumanian 
entrenchments,  holding  an  area  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  The  Bulgarians  have  at- 
tempted to  break  the  Rumanian  lines 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  have  done 
so.  On  September  19,  German  and  Bul- 
garian forces  came  into  contact  with 
the  Rumanian  defensive  and  won  sev- 
eral local  successes.  The  Rumanians, 
however,  counter-attacked  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  fresh  reinforcements, 
many  of  which  were  brought  from  Rus- 
sia by  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Bul- 
garians were  temporarily  halted  and 
they  entrenched  to  save  themselves 
from  the  necessity  of  retreat.  Thus  at 
the  present  time  both  armies  in  the 
Dobrudja  have  adopted  the  system  of 
trench  warfare  which  prevails  in  all 
the   other   European   theaters   of  war. 

a,,  r,  .  The  Russian  offensive 
The  Russian  .,       , 

n  movement  has  been  main- 

Campaign  ]y  concentrated  during 
the  week  in  the  sector  facing  Halicz, 
the  "key  to  Lemberg."  On  September  16 
the  Russians  launched  a  vigorous  at- 
tack against  Halicz,  but  on  the  ISth 
the  Germans  recaptured  most  o(  the 
positions  they  had  lost.  The  attempt  of 
the  Russians  to  take  this  important  rail- 
road center  on  the  Dniester  has  been 
frustrated  for  the  present  but  the  Rus 
sums  are  not  wholly  discouraged.  They 
point  out  that   they  have  occupied  posl 

dons   o(   strategic    importance    In    the 

neighborhood  o(  the  town  and  that    '. 
than     three     weeks    ot*     lighting    0*     the 

llalie/.    front    have    resulted    in    the   eap 

tme  o(  25,000  prisoners  and  twent>  t\* 
pieces  o(  artillery 

in     the    Carpathians    the     Rus 
forces    continue    (o    nccuinuUte    small 
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local  gains.  These  are  of  relatively 
slight  importance  at  present,  but  if  the 
Russians  are  able  to  use  the  Carpathian 
passes  as  routes  of  invasion  into  Hun- 
gary before  cold  weather  makes  them 
impassible  to  large  armies  they  will 
acquire  a  new  significance.  In  the  Rus- 
sian district  of  Volhynia,  which  in- 
cludes Kovel,  both  sides  made  attacks 
but  without  changing  the  general  sit- 
uation in  that  sector.  Further  north, 
not  far  from  Riga,  the  Germans  at- 
tacked the  Russian  lines  with  the  aid 
of  gas  but  were  repulsed.  An  interest- 
ing fact  in  connection  with  the  fighting 
near  Riga  is  that  Turkish  troops  under 
German  and  Austrian  officers  have 
been  reported  among  the  forces  en- 
gaged in  the  attack.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Turkish  troops  have  ever  been 
used  so  far  north. 

The  Contest       ^      great      desolate 
,  „  plateau    of    the    Carso 

for  the  Carso      (or  Karst)  ig  the  main 

barrier  between  the  Italians  and  their 
objective,  the  city  of  Trieste.  The  en- 
tire region  has  been  scientifically  cross- 
hatched  with  Austrian  entrenchments, 
and  as  a  result  the  progress  of  the 
Italians  has  been  very  slow.  But  one 
after  another  the  Austrian  trenches 
are  falling  before  the  steady  pressure 
of  superior  numbers  and  perhaps  su- 
perior munitionment.  The  Austrians 
estimate  that  the  Italians  have  brought 
into  action  on  the  Carso  front  twenty 
brigades  of  infantry,  a  division  of 
cavalry,  and  some  fifteen  Bersaglieri 
(light  infantry)  battalions.  The  Italians 
have  also  occupied  a  new  position  near 
Santa  Caterina,  in  the  hills  east  of 
Gorizia.  The  Trentino  front  has  also 
been  the  scene  of  fresh  activity.  Here 
the  Italians  achieved  a  slight  advance. 
The  Austrians  countered  by  exploding 
a   mine   under   the    summit   of   Monte 


Cimone,  a  position  occupied  by  the 
Italians  on  July  24.  The  successful  de- 
capitation of  the  mountain  enabled  the 
Austrians  to  capture  nearly  400  prison- 
ers in  the  ensuing  action. 

In  estimating  the  present  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  Italian  armies  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  fact  that  now  for  the  first 
time  Italy  is  sending  troops  to  a  front 
with  which  she  is  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned. Until  the  Italian  Government 
recently  decided  to  take  an  effective 
part  in  the  Macedonian  campaign  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  cause  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  Italian  resources  had 
been  husbanded  for  strictly  national 
aims.  Italian  troops  were  sent  to  oc- 
cupy the  Trentino,  which  the  Italians 
hope  to  make  their  own  after  the  war; 
to  capture  Trieste  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, which  the  Italians  have  long 
dreamed  of  annexing,  and  to  Albania, 
where  Italy  claims  a  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. The  fuller  participation  of 
Italy  in  the  general  war  involves  the 
subordination  of  such  political  strategy 
to  more  purely  military  considerations. 
The  Italian  campaign  in  Macedonia 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
offset  to  any  slackening  of  the  advance 
against  Trieste. 

Slow  Progress      The    great    attack   of 

.     _,  the    British    on    Sep- 

ontheSomme       tember     15     and     the 

two  days  following  was  succeeded  by  a 
comparative  lull  in  the  intensity  of  the 
fighting  north  of  the  Somme.  The  Ger- 
mans, too  hasty  perhaps  in  their  con- 
clusions, accounted  for  the  slackening 
of  the  advance  by  the  theory  that  the 
available  resources  for  a  continuation 
of  the  offensive  were  already  seriously 
diminished.  The  most  important  of  war 
time  resources  is  man  power,  and  Ger- 
man estimates  place  the  loss  of  French 
and  British  in  the  Somme  campaign  as 


half  a  million  killed,  seriously  wounded 
or  captured.  They  point  out  that  by  this 
terrible  cost  the  western  allies  had  only 
succeeded  in  reconquering  three  per 
cent  of  the  French  and  Belgian  terri- 
tory which  the  Germans  had  occupi*  d. 
If  the  German  estimate  of  French  and 
British  losses  is  at  all  correct  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Somme  offensive  was 
too  costly  for  the  results  it  has  thus 
far  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  equal  losses 
tell  more  heavily  upon  the  central 
powers  than  upon  the  Entente  allies 
because  the  latter  have  the  greater  re- 
serves of  men.  It  is  too  early  to 
call  the  campaign  of  the  Somme  a  suc- 
cess, but  we  must  wait  for  its  full  ef- 
fects to  appear  before  venturing  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  failure. 

As  has  usually  been  the  case  in  previ- 
ous advances,  the  Germans  took  advan- 
tage of  the  relaxation  of  the  allied 
offensive  to  deliver  heavy  counter- 
attacks. None  of  these  achieved  any 
considerable  success,  altho  Field  Mar- 
shal Hindenburg  is  stated  to  be  in 
direct  charge  of  the  German  operations 
in  the  Somme  sector  of  the  western 
front.  By  Friday  the  British  had  again 
resumed  an  effective  offensive  move- 
ment and  occupied  trenches  from  Mar- 
tinpuich  to  Flers,  and  on  the  next  day 
took  more  trenches  east  of  Courcelette. 
The  French  have  taken  a  few  new  posi- 
tions near  Combles  which  still  holds 
out  against  capture. 

There  is  little  news  from  others  parts 
of  the  western  battle-front,  altho  it 
seems  clear  from  such  reports  as  both 
sides  choose  to  communicate  that  the 
French  hold  the  upper  hand  in  the 
fighting  before  Verdun.  On  September 
19,  the  Germans  launched  a  series  of 
attacks  in  the  Champagne  country.  All 
of  these  were  repulsed. 
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ES  IDE  N  TIA  L     C  A  M  PA  f  G  N 


WHY  PROGRESSIVES  WANT  HUGHES 


BY   JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 


TllK  Democrats  have  do 
chance  of  \  ictory  unless  they 
poll  a  verj  large  Progressive 
vote.  And  in  their  efforts  to 
ure  it  they  are  resorting  to  des- 
perate expedients.  One  of  them  is  to 
invest  their  own  party— that  un- 
promising combination  of  the  com 
servative  South  and  Tammany  Hail 
with  the  halo  of  Progressive  poli- 
cies. Another  is  to  denounce  the  Re- 
publican party  as  the  party  of  reac- 
tion and  its  leader  as  the  candidate 
of  the  "Old  Guard."  And  so  Presi- 
dent Wilson  declared  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  with  a  kind  of  oracu- 
lar finality,  that  "the  Republican 
party  is  just  the  party  that  cannot 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  a  new 
age,"  while  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood, 
with  the  same  astigmatic  vision,  re- 
ported to  The  Independent  on  the  eve 
of  the  Maine  elections  that  "only  the 
Old  Guard  is  sincere  behind  Mr. 
Hughes." 

Well,  the  Progressives  of  Mains 
have  promptly  and  effectively  an- 
swered President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Hapgood.  And  those  who  would  fain 
cherish  their  illusions  may  be  in- 
vited to  "remember  the 
Maine"  elections.  The  vast 
majority — experts  say 
ninety  per  cent — of  the 
Progressives  voted  .  the 
Republican  ticket.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of 
the  state  did  the  Republi- 
can party  poll  so  large  a 
vote.  It  swept  the  Maine 
Democrats  out  of  the  Na- 
tional House  and  Senate 
and  restored  the  Republi- 
cans to  control  of  the 
state. 

Clearly  the  hcpe  of  the 
Progressives  is  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  President 
Wilson's  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  Democratic  party 
with  progressivism  has 
failed.  It  was  foredoomed 
to  failure,  whatever  the 
efforts  of  the  opportunist 
leader,  by  the  character, 
the  principles,  the  tradi- 
tions, and  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Democratic 
party.  No  state  controlled 
by  the  Democratic  party 
has  ever  been  progressive. 
For  triumphs  of  progres- 
sive legislation  and  ad- 
minisl  ra1  ion  you  will  look 
in  vain  among  the  South- 
ern states  or  the  indus- 
trial    cities     which     the 


Democrats  control.  California  is 
the  most  progressive  state  in  the 
I  nion;  that  distinction  it  owes 
to    the    work    of    the    rank    and    file 

of  the  Republican  party  under  the 

leadership  of  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 
What  made  Wisconsin  a  progressive 
state?  The  work  and  votes  of  Re- 
publicans under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  M.  La  Follette.  The  same 
story  of  Republican  effort  is  true  of 
every  other  state  which  has  become 
or  is  successfully  struggling  to  be- 
come progressive. 

These  actual  achievements  confirm 
the  correctness  of  the  theoretical  con- 
clusion that  there  is  at  the  heart  of 
Republicanism  an  element  congenial 
with  Progressivism.  The  case  has 
been  admirably  put  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Robins,  the  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gressive National  Convention,  in  his 
address  to  the  Progressives  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Robins  says: 

The  primary  voter  mass  control  of  the 
Republican  party  is  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  the  Central,  Western  and 
New  England  states.  This  group  rep- 
resents the  highest  literacy  in  America, 
is  the  freest  from  severe  social  and  eco- 
nomic pressure,  is   in  the  zone  of  the 
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lU'st  natural  tendency  to  industrial 
standardization  ami  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  inherits  the  tradition  of 
Lincoln  and  the  men  who  saved  the 
Union.  .  .  .  And  having  preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  nation  against  the  her- 
esy of  secession,  will  it  [the  Republican 
party  |  not  develop  and  maintain  a  pro- 
gressive national  program  of  social  and 
economic  organization? 

Turn  now  to  the  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  Hapgood's  wish  and  hope  may 
have  inspired  him  to  assert  that  "only 
the  Old  Guard  is  sincere  behind  Mr. 
Hughes."  But  Robert  M.  Da  Follette 
did  not  need  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Maine  elections.  That  distinguished 
Progressive  leader  had  already  said: 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  will  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  progressive  Republicans  in  this 
country.  ...  He  was  not  the  choice 
of  the  reactionary  element. 

To  the  same  effect  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Robins  in  the  above- 
mentioned  address: 

The  present  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  won  his  reputation  as  the  pro- 
gressive Republican  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  there  proved  himself  com- 
pletely independent  of  all  boss  control 
and  demonstrated  that  he  will  take  ad- 
vice from  many  but  dictation  from  none. 
His  words  have  been  made 
good  by  deeds.  His  leader- 
ship is  the  fruit  of  the 
Progressive  movement  in 
American  politics.  His  nomi- 
nation was  not  two  hours 
old  when  the  most  resource- 
ful general  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  was  dropt  over- 
board into  political  oblivion. 
...  Mr.  Hughes's  recog- 
nition of  the  Progressives 
in  the  appointment  of  his 
campaign  committee  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  good  faith 
in  which  he  appeals  for  Pro- 
gressive support.  .  .  .  For 
myself,  I  gladly  enlist  with 
the  great  majority  of  the 
Progressives  of  the  nation 
under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

But  Mr.  Hughes's  rec- 
ord as  Governor  of  New 
York  is  ample  demon- 
stration of  his  progres- 
sivism. He  was  one  of  the 
first  and  foremost  leaders 
of  progressive  Republican- 
ism, at  least  in  the  Easl 
part    Of    the   country. 

Ho  declared  al   Chautau- 
qua in  L908  that,  paradox 
leal  as  it   may  seem,  "hu- 
man    society     cannot      be 
stable     unless     it     is    pro 

gresslve" ;   ami   that    for 
the   reason    that    growth 

and   progress   ait  the   law 
ol'     our     nature  "      Men's 
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BOTH      SIDES      OF      THE      PRESIDENTIAL      CAMPAIGN 


MR.  WILSON'S  LEADERSHIP 


IT  has  been  rather  invigorating 
to  have  Mr.  Hughes  make  a  lead- 
ing issue  out  of  the  President's 
prevention  of  the  railroad  tie-up. 
We  all  desired  him  to  make  an  issue 
of  something,  even  if  it  was  some- 
thing he  would  not  have  done.  To 
expect  him  to  mention  anything  con- 
structive that  he  would  do  is  evi- 
dently too  much.  The  policy  of  being 
extremely  negative,  moreover,  seems 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  results 
in  Maine.  Maine  is  a  state  in  which 
there  are  not  many  independent 
voters,  and  in  which  the  so-called  Pro- 
gressives were  almost  universally  dis- 
gruntled Republicans  or  strongly 
Roosevelt  Republicans,  rather  than 
the  kind  of  voters  who  were  Progres- 
sives because  they  believed  in  prog- 
ress. The  result,  therefore,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  separated  from  the  domi- 
nant issue  of  liquor  law  enforcement, 
represents  the  regular  party  vote 
rather  than  the  independent  vote, 
which  is  strongest  in  the  West,  but 
stronger  in  all  northern  states,  except 
a  few,  than  it  is  in  Maine. 

Probably  Mr.  Hughes's  campaign 
can  best  be  judged  from  this  point 
of  view — that  the  organ- 
ization is  merely  trying 
to  hold  the  natural  Repub- 
lican plurality  and  does 
not  dare,  therefore,  to  go 
constructively  and  clearly 
into  any  of  the  underly- 
ing issues  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  being  used  as  a 
respectable  negative,  to 
•Id,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  Republican  vote  and 
to  act  as  a  nucleus  for 
whatever  discontent  there 
is,  as  among  the  Germans 
and  the  Jr'sh  Catholics. 
Reports  to  me  from  Catho- 
lics make  me  think  that 
many  of  them  resent  h. 
ing  their  Church  math;  an 

ue,  as  Colon'-]  Roi 
has  b<  adily  trying  to 

make  it  for  many  months 

preceding  tl 
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BY  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

sional  leaders  are  certainly  eager 
to  have  the  President  beaten,  think- 
ing a  defeat  will  be  an  indication 
of  the  German-American  conten- 
tions. The  Lincoln  Freie  Presse  says 
that  out  of  twenty-eight  daily  and 
238  weekly  Democratic  German  pa- 
pers in  this  country  not  one  sup- 
ports the  President.  But  no  one  can 
say  what  is  thought  by  the  quiet 
German-American  citizen,  who  may 
turn  out  to  be  more  of  a  patriot  on 
November  7  than  has  been  supposed. 
Many  more  letters  than  I  expect- 
ed have  arrived  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Why  does  Mr.  Hughes 
talk  and  talk  and  never  say  a  thing?" 
The  majority  agree  with  my  own 
view,  that  when  a  lawyer  has  no  case 
he  can  merely  abuse  the  other  side. 
There  are  a  number  of  striking  and 
individual  observations.  For  instance, 
a  resident  of  New  York  City,  giving 
Mr.  Hughes  proper  credit  for  con- 
scientiousness, remarks:  "Fortunate 
is  the  man  whose  conscience  puts 
him  on  the  side  of  the  powerful." 
Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  writes: 
"The  mathematician  Todhunter  once 
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brought  a  railing  accusation  against 
Shakespeare  because  the  great  dram- 
atist uses  such  expressions  as  'more 
beautiful,'  'most  dreadful,'  etc. 
'Beautiful,'  he  condescendingly  ex- 
plained, means  'full  of  beauty'  and 
'dreadful'  means  'full  of  dread!'  But 
if  a  thing  is  full,  it  can't  be  made 
any  fuller.  The  kind  of  mind  exempli- 
fied here — analytic,  circumscribed, 
visionless — is  the  Hughes  type.  The 
constructive  idealist  whom  he  berated 
had  the  Wilson  type." 

Discussing  the  plan  of  trying  to 
win  by  mere  avoidance  of  issues,  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Miller,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Huntsville,  Tennessee, 
quotes  the  story  of  a  negro  who  was 
arraigned  before  a  Memphis  judge. 
After  some  examination,  the  judge 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say, 
and  he  replied,  "No,  Jedge,  Fse  jest 
gwine  trow  myself  on  the  ignorance 
ob  de  co't."  Another  reader  recalls 
the  story  of  the  inexperienced  card 
player  who  misunderstood  the  signals 
of  his  experienced  fellow  conspirator 
and  exclaimed  aloud :  "How  can  I 
play  the  ace  v/hen  I  ain't  got  no  ace?" 
Mr.  Hughes  undoubtedly  gained 
a  few  conservative  and 
mugwump  votes  by  wait- 
ing until  the  President 
and  Congress  had  pre- 
vented the  railroad  tie-up 
and  then  barking  about  it. 
How  those  fastidious  ob- 
jectors will  compare  in 
numbers  with  the  plain 
citizens  who  were  pleased 
with  the  act  is  a  mere 
guess,  but  I  would  bet  on 

\lhe  plain  citizen  being  far 
more  numerous.  The  mug- 
wump type  is  always 
ready  to  object  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  things  are 
\(j§\  done.   It   is   usually  more 

interested  in  form  than  in 
substance.  The  President, 
to  be  sure,  did  not  wait 
months  after  a  strike  had 
begun,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
did  in  the  Anthracite 
trouble,  and  then  jump  in 
just  before  it  was  to  be 
settled  anyhow.  He  de- 
cided that  the  country  did 
not,  want  a  strike;  that  it 
approved    I  lie    eight  hour 

day;  and  that  it  would  be 

willing  t<>  wait  until   De 
cember  lor  t he  passage  of 
a   whole    legislative   pro 
gram  making  .such  a  sit- 
uation   hereafter    Impoa 
{Continued  <>n  'page  41) 
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The 

blood-red  line 

The  worship  of  energy 

Tha 

t  crimsons  the  II  i  stern  sky 

1  n  the  battle  fields  or  factories 
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Are  lying  hidden  on  Eastern  shores 
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With  patience 
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ght  from  the  torch  of  a  selfish  and  decadent 

{ ' inter  the  veil  of  humility 
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In  the  darkness  of  silent  sorrow. 

Yes,  the  rays  of  Thy  light  of  joy 

J  re  lying  latent 

In  the  East, 

To  liberate 

The  Soul  of  the  Jf'orld. 
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RABINDRANATH  TAGORE, 
the  great  Indian  poet  and 
writer,  is  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States.  En  route  he 
made  a  short  stay  in  Japan  and  de- 
livered a  few  speeches  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  These  speeches 
have  a  value  of  their  own  in  so  far  as 
they  represent  the  state  of  mind  of 
a  great  Asiatic  amid  surroundings 
which  threaten  a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  the  continent  which  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  birth- 
place, as  well  as  the  nursery,  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world. 

Modern  economic  conditions  have 
a  leveling  tendency  which  makes 
short  business  of  all  that  mysticism 
and  transcendentalism  for  which 
Asia  has  so  far  been  famous.  Mysti- 
cism as  such  has  no  place  in  modern 
life  except  as  a  source  of  recreation 
and  entertainment  in  week  ends;  or 
as  a  subject  which  supplies  a  fas- 
cinating change  to  the  worn-out 
soul  of  the  modern  man.  There  is  a 
certain  hankering  after  the  mysteri- 
ous and  the  unknown  which  is  a  part 
of  human  psychology,  a  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  permanent  and  inde- 
structible. The  positive  sciences  have 
not  only  failed  to  destroy  it;  but  on 
the  contrary  have  added  a  kind  of 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Judged  from  appear- 
ances it  looks,  as  if  the  modern  man 
is  dead  practical  and  can  have  noth- 
ing left  in  him  which  will  make  him 
pond  to  this  hankering  after  the 
unknown  and  the  mysterious.  Yet  the 
Mccess  of  Tagore's  writings  and 
his  popularity  show  that  the  Beeker 

all  itery    ill    man    is    not    .lead. 
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As  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
dia n  Congress  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing latvyers  in.  Lahore,  Lajpat  Rai 
has  been  in  close  touch  xvith  the 
progressive  movements  and  ideas  of 
India.  He  founded  the  "Punjabee," 
one  of  the  important  papers  of  the 
Punjab  province,  ayid  he  has  con- 
tributed widely  to  other  Indian 
periodicals  and  to  magazines  in 
England  and  America.  Mr.  Rai  is 
a  director  of  the  First  Indian  Bank 
of  Lahore,  a  member  of  the  muni- 
cipal Committee  of  Lahore,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Neiv  Nationalist 
Movement  in  India.  He  is  now  in 
this  country.  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the 
United  Siates,  will  lecture  in  six- 
teen of  our  large  cities.  Beginning 
in  Seattle  on  September  25  and 
ending  in  Boston  April  1,  his 
tour  will  include  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Detroit, 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn 
and    Neiv     York.  —  The     Editor. 


Here  a  question  may  be  asked  about 
Tagore.  Is  he  a  mystic,  a  yogi,  or  a 
reformer?  He  is  a  great  poet  and 
writer  without  doubt.  But  is  he  a 
mystic?  I  know  Tagore  will  very 
much  like  to  be  called  a  "yogi"  but 
the  word  "mystic"  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  man  in  the  street 
has  associations  which  Tagore  will 
most  probably  repudiate.  Bui  leaving 
aside  the  popular  connotation  o(  the 
word  "mystic,"   is  not   every   greal 

poet    a   kind   of   mystic   as    well    as   a 

fi?  Shakespeare,   Milton,  Shelley, 


Longfellow,  Wordsworth,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  had  they  not  each  and  all 
something  of  a  mystic  in  their  make. 
Yes,  probably  they  had,  but  their 
mysticism  was  at  best  subdued.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  oriental 
poets.  Omar  Khayyam,  Hafiz,  Jalal, 
Uddin  Rume,  Shamas  Tabrez,  Val- 
mika,  Kali  Dassa,  Bhavabhuti,  Tulsi 
Dass  were  all  great  poets  but  the 
mystic  in  them  was  predominant. 

The  mystic  in  the  Occident  is  more 
or  less  the  offspring  of  special  cul- 
ture— an  exception  or  accident;  but 
the  mystic  in  the  Orient  is  born. 
Mysticism  is  inherent  in  the  oriental 
blood.  It  is  a  heritage  from  genera- 
tions uncounted.  The  mysticism  of 
Tagore  has  been  inherited.  The  ex- 
traordinary part  of  it  is  the  way  in 
which  he  has  exprest  it.  It  is  the 
oriental  drest  after  the  occidental 
that  has  captured  the  western  imag- 
ination. There  is  originality,  talent, 
genius  in  it.  But  above  all  it  is  the 
oriental  expressing  the  mysticism  of 
his  land  in  an  occidental  language, 
in  occidental  manner  to  the  occi- 
dental people,  that  appeals  most  to 
the  western  reader. 

This  does  not  appeal  to  the  modern 

Indian  to  the  same  extent.  The 
Asiatic  loves  mysticism  and  rex  els  in 
mystic  poetry.  Mysticism  is  in  the  air 
there.  There  is,  however,  such  a  store 

o(  it,  banded  down  from  generations. 
superbly  exprest,  thai  ■  newcomer  in 

the  field  has  generally   to  wall   for 

more  than  his  lifetime  to  be  fully  .ip 

predated  snd  become  widely  popular. 
i  Ao  not  mean  thai  ragore  la  not  i 
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preciated  in  his  own  country.  But 
what  I  do  mean  is  that  the  quality  of 
Tagore's  poetry  which  impresses  the 
modern  Indian  is  different  from  what 
enthralls  the  American. 

It  is  his  capacity  to  speak  to  us  of 
things  which  we  have  learnt  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Occident,  in  oriental 
garb,  which  appeals  to  us.  He  makes 
us  feel  proud  of  our  past.  He  pro- 
fesses to  show  us  the  way  to  absorb 
what  is  best  in  the  new  world,  with- 
out losing  what  is  valuable  and  price- 
less in  the  old. 

For  more  than  a  generation  we 
had  been  taught  that  there  was 
nothing  valuable  in  our  past;  that  at 
best  we  were  a  nation  of  dreamers, 
given  to  analyzing  things  and  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  unreality;  that 
exposed  to  the  searchlight  of  the 
modern  West  we  were  doomed. 

Then  rose  a  school  of  writers, 
teachers  and  preachers,  of  whom 
Tagore  is  one,  that  rebuked  us  for 
our  faint-heartedness,  for  our  even 
doubting  the  greatness  and  the  wis- 
dom of  our  past.  They  sang  to  us  not 
only  of  our  past  greatness  but  also 
gave  utterance  to  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  the  future,  in  song 
and  poetry.  They  raised  our  spirits 
•by  constant,  touching  and  pathetic 
appeals  to  our  manhood  and  our 
sense  of  self-respect.  Their  very  la- 
mentations were  exhortations.  They 
had  hidden  in  them  tongues  of  fire. 
They  spoke  in  the  language  of  relig- 
ion and  of  yoga.  They  composed  in 
mystic  strains,  but  every  thing  they 
said,  every  line  they  wrote,  every 
song  they  composed,  had  a  double 
meaning.  No  Indian  ever  felt  any 
doubt  about  their  meaning.  The 
manses  and  the  classes  both  under- 
stood what  was  meant,  nay,  even 
what  was  not  meant.  As  poetry, 
as  literature,  perhaps  they  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  productions 
of  the  old  masters.  Perhaps  that  may 
be  due  only  to  prejudice  or  to  that 
halo  which  always  surrounds  the  past. 

l'<:  it  as  it  may,  however,  the 
quality  in  the  writing!  of  Tagore  and 
others  of  hi-:  glass,  which  holds  tii'; 
Indian  mind,  is  their  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  East  to  hold  up 
the  torch  of  light  to  the  West  in 
things  which  really  matter  to  man- 
kind, more  than  the  thou  and  and  on.: 

eriei  of  the  modern  sc 
which    ■         added   io  much   to  the 

•'i fort,  the  plea  rare  and  the  force 
of  life. 

The  popular  mind  of  Asia  is  en- 
thralled b  ohfidence;  the  know- 
in/                  of    the     Went    finds     the 

eh.  ne,  entertaining  and 

n    ;irr<  '     the    thoughtful 

"1    that,    when 

men  like  'I  agore 
subjected 


ing  analyses,  they  exhibit  a  great  un- 
easiness, and  a  fear  for  the  future  of 
Asia  which  seems  to  haunt  them,  day 
and  night,  in  moments  of  occupation 
as  well  as  leisure,  in  the  hustle  of 
life  as  well  as  in  retirement.  It  is  this 
uneasiness  and  fear  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  speeches  that  Tagore 
made  in  Japan.  He  came  to  see  Japan, 
but  what  he  saw  was  a  copy  of  Paris, 
London  and  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  Europe.  He  was  sorry,  he  was 
pained  and  disappointed.  He  uttered 
a  cry  in  which  is  mingled  the  sense 
of  disappointment  and  fear,  with  a 
hope  that  all  is  not  yet  lost. 

Speaking  of  Japan's  achievements 
in  assimilating  her  life  with  that  of 
the  West,  he  said:  "Japan  has  im- 
ported her  food  from  the  West  but 
not  her  vital  nature.  Japan  cannot 
altogether  lose  and  merge  herself  in 
the  scientific  paraphernalia  she  has 
acquired  from  the  West  and  be 
turned  into  a  mere  borrowing  ma- 
chine." Again: 

You  Japanese  cannot  with  a  light 
heart  accept  the  modern  civilization 
with  all  its  tendencies,  methods  and 
structures  and  dream  that  they  are 
inevitable.  [The  italics  are  mine.]  .  .  . 
Once  you  did  solve  the  problem  of  man 
to  your  own  satisfaction;  you  had  your 


icaj![noka;;a'ih  tagorb 


philosophy  of  life  and  evolved  your  own 
art  of  living. 

Yet  with  all  this,  Tagore  recog- 
nizes that  when  things  looked  gloomy 
for  Asia  and 

we  in  Asia  hypnotized  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  it  could  never  by  any 
possiblity  be  otherwise;  Japan  rose 
from  her  dreams  and  in  giant  strides 
left  centuries  of  inaction  behind,  over- 
taking the  present  time  in  its  foremost 
goal  .  .  .  Japan,  the  child  of  the 
ancient  East,  has  also  fearlessly  claimed 
all  the  gifts  of  the  modern  age  for 
herself.  This  it  is  which  has  given  heart 
to  Asia  .  .  .  Japan  has  taught  us 
that  we  must  learn  the  watchword  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  answer 
must  be  given  to  the  sentinel  of  time 
if  we  are  to  escape  annihilation. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises 
is,  how  can  we  reconcile  this  "must" 
with  the  "will"  of  our  desires;  how 
to  borrow  and  not  to  borrow;  how 
to  become  West  and  yet  remain  East; 
how  to  take  all  what  is  valuable, 
helpful,  vital  in  the  West  and  yet 
keep  out  what  is  inhuman,  soulless, 
petty  and  brutal.  Can  we  eat  the 
chicken  and  also  preserve  its  life? 
Tagore  thinks  Japan  can.  Addressing 
the  Japanese  he  says : 

Of  all  countries  in  Asia,  here  in 
Japan  you  have  the  freedom  to  use 
the  material  you  have  gathered  from 
the  West  according  to  your  genius  and 
your  need.  You  are  fortunately  not 
hampered  from  the  outside.  [Are  they 
not?]  Therefore  your  responsibility  is 
all  the  greater,  for  in  your  voice  Asia 
shall  anstver  the  questions  that  Europe 
has  submitted  to  the  conference  of  man. 
[The  italics  are  by  Tagore  himself.] 
In  your  land  the  experiments  will  be 
carried  on  by  which  the  East  will  change 
the  aspects  of  the  modern  civilization, 
infusing  life  in  it  where  it  is  a  machine, 
substituting  human  heart  for  cold  ex- 
pediency, not  caring  so  much  for  power 
and  success  as  for  harmonious  and  liv- 
ing growth,  for  health  and  beauty. 

All  Asia  will  say  "Amen."  But  ia 
it  possible?  Is  it  probable?  Is  it  like- 
ly? So  far  the  evidence  supported  by 
Japan,  nay,  even  on  a  short  scale, 
by  Calcutta  (the  home  of  Tagore) 
and  Bombay,  by  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
kong, does  not  justify  our  building 
any  hopes  for  the  realization  of  these 
wishes. 

The  fact  is  that  we  Asiatics  are 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Ta- 
gore han  only  exprest  it  in  his  own 
beautiful,  forceful  language  and  in 
his  own  manner,  and  of  that  we  may 
well  he  proud.  Yet  the  dilemma  re- 
mains unsolved,  and  the  march  of 
events  in  Japan  holds  out  no  promise 
of  a  solution  which  will  be  after  the 
hearts  of  Asiatics.  A  good  many 
thOUghl  fill  Asiatics  feel  that  we  must 
either  accept  the  whole  or  reject  if  at 
our  peril.  There  is  no  half  way !  It  is 
sad  1 1  if  is  so.  It,  is  unforl unate.  it  is 

a  Calamity.  Vet  that  seems  to  lie  lie' 
end  to  which  the  linger  of  inexorahf; 

fate  teem  •  to  poinl . 
New  York  a  in 
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TORPEDO    DEFENSE    WITH    THE    THREE-INCHERS 


THE  AMATEUR  SEA  DOGS 


ONE  by  one  the  three  ships 
in  their  battle  gray  edged 
away  from  the  navy  yard 
docks  and  swung  into  the 
river.  Important  little  tugs  sputtered 
and  kicked  and  hauled  and  shoved, 
and  asserted  their  undying  convic- 
tion that  any  battleship  trying  to 
sail  without  their  aid  would  be  a 
double  copper-riveted  imbecile.  The 
big  ships,  gravely  tolerant  of  their 
fuming  officiousness,  straightened 
out  and  headed  down  stream.  From 
the  curving  span  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  a  dozen  photographers  and 
movie  men  f  ocussed  and  snapped  and 
ground  away. 

The  Naval  Training  Cruise,  new- 
est manifestation  of  the  popular 
thirst  for  preparedness,  was  on. 

On  the  decks  of  the  battleship 
"New  Jersey"  a  couple  of  hundred 
experimental  young  Americans — and 
a  few  further  removed  from  the  ad- 
venturous years — stood  about  and 
slyly  admired  their  glistening  white 
new  outfits  and  wondered  what  was 
to  happen  to  them  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Up  on  the  bridge  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  navigated  the  ship  and 
did  a  little  wondering  along  the  same 
lines  himself.  For  the  Executive 
Officer  of  B  warship  is  the  official 
IS 


BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 

scapegoat.  He  must  keep  the  ship 
running  smoothly,  and  everything 
functioning  properly,  and  everybody 
doing  his  job.  He  must  plan  and 
dovetail  and  adjust  and  take  up  slack 
and  coordinate — subject  always  to 
the  purposes,  the  inspirations,  the 
hobbies,  the  whims  and  the  diges- 
tions of  the  Captain  at  his  elbow, 
and  the  Admiral  off  there  within  sig- 
naling distance,  and  the  beautiful, 
detached,  Olympian  Department  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wireless.  So  the 
Executive  brooded  on  his  responsU 
bility  and  the  volunteers  speculated 
in  their  irresponsibility.  The  three 
ships  plowed  down  thru  the  Nar- 
rows and  along  the  Long  Island 
coast  and  came  to  anchor  among 
other  volunteer  bespattered  ships  in 
a  secluded  bay  where  they  might 
consider  together  and  find  out  what 
to  do  about  it  all. 

Now  the  nine  ships  in  that  little 
fleet  were  laboring  under  grievous 
handicaps,  and  it  wasn't  their  fault 
at  all  at  all.  They  were  ships  of  half 
a  generation  ago  or  less,  and  in  the 
navy  ten  years  spell  obsolescence  and 
a  dozen  verge  on  senility  and  decay, 
So  they  had  been  relegated  to  navy 

yards  ami  the  "tv  ei\e,"   where  t  lu\ 

would  be  economical  and  not  clutter 


things  up.  They  had,  when  this  bless- 
ed fleet  set  sail,  a  third  of  a  crew 
apiece  or  thereabouts — and  every 
officer  from  the  Executive  to  the 
bo's'n's  mate  on  the  fo'castle  and  the 
water  tender  in  the  fire  room  knows 
just  what  particular  kind  of  purga- 
tory that  means.  Their  officers  were 
a  "scratch"  team;  half  of  them  came 
overside  at  the  last  minute  with 
their  trunks  and  bags  and  parcels, 
gathered  together  by  an  optimistic 
and  resourceful  Department  from 
here  and  there  and  the  other  side  of 
beyond.  Not  a  few  of  them  had  the 
milk  of  their  alma  mater  the  Acad- 
emy still  wet  upon  their  lips.  And 
every  executive,  whether  it  is  four 
million  dollars'  worth  of  concen- 
trated hardware  or  of  corporate  com- 
mercialism that  he  manages,  knows 
what  that  means.  A  ship's  officers 
need  to  be  welded  together  and  sea- 
soned by  acquaintance  and  practise 
and  mutual  experience  before  t; 

develop  the  indispensable  team  work 
and  esprit  de  corps. 

Then  add  to  these  trying  condi- 
tions a  delightfully  amiable  but 
aboundingly  Ignorant  on  a  marine 
manner  o(  speaking)    mass  of  two 

hundred  and  fil't.v    landsmen  per  ship 

Largely    drawn    Prom    the   unique 
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genus  "college  boy" — and  the  task  der  the  deck  beams  above,  and  the  ki-yi,  plus  elbow  grease,  does  get 
for  the  responsible  heads  of  those  rubbing  elbows  with  its  neigh-  things  clean,  and  the  eagle  eye  of  the 
ships  looms  portentous.  The  navy  bor.  To  get  into  it  is  a  feat  of  the  inspecting  officer  at  quarters  in  the 
has  a  felicitous  phrase,  the  "happy  acrobat,  to  lash  it  for  stowing  is  morning  puts  a  premium  on  liberal- 
ship."  It  connotes  team  work,  esprit  a  lesson  in  neatness  and  skill,  to  ity  with  the  elbow  grease. 
de  corps,  mutual  understanding  and  sleep  in  it,  after  the  first  night,  solid  The  ship  must  be  kept  clean,  too; 
respect,  cheerful  willingness,  comfort  and  refreshment,  to  leave  it  so  at  five-thirty  we  turn  to  and 
abounding  energy,  effectiveness,  and  at  five  o'clock  for  another  day  of  scrub  decks  with  abundant  salt  wa- 
punch — in  officers  and  crew.  Its  an-  routine  and  labor  a  trial  to  the  flesh,  ter  and  sand,  applied  with  the  deck 
tithesis  is  "madhouse."  I  count  it  The  clothes  bag,  cylindrical,  three  ki-yi  and  the  indispensable  muscle, 
little  less  than  a  miracle  that  the  feet  by  one  and  a  half,  of  heavy  can-  Others  of  us  inside  the  superstruc- 
good  ship  "New  Jersey" — I  would  vas,  hangs  on  a  rack  near  your  ham-  ture  sweep  and  swab  the  deck,  polish 
speak  but  of  what  I  saw  "close  up,"  mock  billet,  and  holds  all  that  you  bright  work— brass  with  metal  pol- 
in  the  movie  phrase — was  for  those  possess,  except  what  goes  in  your  ish  and  steel  thresholds,  ladders  and 
four  weeks  under  .those  staggering  ditty  box.  This  little  chest,  say  ten  hatch-combings  with  emery  cloth — 
handicaps  a  "happy  ship."  There  were  by  ten  by  eighteen  in  inches,  rests  and  wipe  off  paint  work.  Five  times 
rumors  abroad  in  the  fleet  that  above  your  clothes  bag,  and  holds  a  day  those  decks  are  swept,  and 
the  flagship — but  the  flagship  has  stationery,  tobacco,  Bluejacket's  twice  they  are  swabbed  with  a  mop 
added  to  the  complications  of  its  Manual,  clothes  stops,  soap,  ki-yi  — think  of  it,  ye  housekeepers!  For 
existence  an  admiral  and  his  staff,  (otherwise  hand  scrubbing  brush),  cleanliness  is  next  to  seamanship. 
and  besides  it  is  forbidden  by  the  shoe  shining  outfit,  and  personal  But  these  primary  things  that  we 
law  to  judge.  But  it  must  be  a  miscellany.  learn  have  merely  to  do  with  living, 
fearsome  thing  to  sail  in  a  "mad-  Beyond  these  three  dimensions  in  new  surroundings  and  under 
house."  your   personal   life   ends.    In    every  highly   restricted  conditions.    There 

So  the  official  problem  was  a  hard  other  particular,  you  have  all  things  are  more  important  things  we  must 

one,  for  that  it  was  an  all  new  one,  in  common.  So  there  must  be  order  have  an,  inkling  of;  for  a  ship  must 

and   the  straw   for   that  particular  in   your   personal   existence,    or   the  be  driven  by  engines,  and  navigated 

brickmaking   sparse.    But   the   navy  resulting  chaos   will   bring   discom-  over  the  seas,  and  be  able  to  fight, 

has  a  way  of  going  and  doing  the  fort,  unhappiness  and  reprimand.  and  win.  Bluejackets,  too,  in  these 

job  and  complaining  afterward,  if  it  Not  bad  training  that  for  a  col-  days  of  the  passing  of  the  marine, 

pleases,  about  the  materials  and  the  lege  boy  who  just  naturally  lives  all  must  be  like   'Is   Majesty's   Jollies, 

conditions    thrust    upon    it.   After-  over  the  shop,  or  even  for  a  man  who  "soldier  and  sailor  too."  So  we  put 

ward,   mind   you,   when   the   job   i3  is  used  to  a  wife  who  picks  up  after  on  leggings  and  cartridge  belts  and 

done,  and,  by  the  same  token,  well  him    and    caters    to    his    masculine  drill  on  the  fo'castle  among  the  bitts 

done.  carelessness.  •  and  the  big  black  anchor  chains  and 

So  they  turned  to  and  taught  us  Then  cleanliness.  Working  clothes,  the  ventilators,  or  on  the  quarter 
what  the  navy  is,  and  how  the  sailor-  except  in  the  engine  and  fire  rooms,  deck,  which  is  not  so  cluttered  up 
man  lives,  and  what  he  needs  to  are  white  clothes,  and  white  they  and  more  genteel  like — for  the  quar- 
know  and  do  and  be  and  feel  if  the  must  be  kept.  So  Jack  has  half  a  ter  deck  is  "officers'  country,"  just 
navy  is  to  be  ceaselessly  ready  and  bucket  of  fresh  .water  twice  a  day  to  as  the  fo'castle  is  the  men's  "hang- 
surpassingly  good.  clean  himself  and  his  clothes;   and  out."  One  day,  when  the  fleet  is  all 

Now  the  first  thing  is  order  and  the  first  dog  watch  every  afternoon  foregathered  in  Hampton  Roads,  we 

the  second  thing  is  cleanliness.  For  find's  him  in  on  his  knees  on  the  deck  all  go  ashore  from  our  nine  ships, 

a   battleship   is   a   barracks,    and    a  scrubbing  trousers  and  jumper  and  and    within    the   walls    of    Fortress 

power  house,  and  a  fort,  and  an  eat-  underclothes  and  all  with  his  little  Monroe  we  march  and  countermarch 

ing  house,   and  a  magazine,   and  a  ki-yi    and    plentiful    suds.     Drastic  and  evolute.  The  Admiral  reviews  us, 

workshop,  and  a  storehouse,  and  an  methods  they  use  in  the  navy,  and  and  our  officers  confide  to  us  between 

armory — and  a  ship.   If  everything  topsy-turvy.    For    you    rinse    your  their  teeth  exactly  what  is  in  their 

is  not  in  its  place  twenty-four  hours  clothes   in  salt  water — fresh   is  too  minds,  and  it  rains  without  reserve, 

a  day  and  clean,  it  would  straight-  precious  when  it  has  all  to  be  made  and  we  get  a  little  bit  of  a  feeling 

way  beeome  pandemonium,  the  place  by  evaporation  out  of  the  sea.  But  that  we're  not  a  hopeless  mob  but 


of  all  the  devils.  There  is 
not  a  square  inch  that  has 
its  appointed  func- 
tion ;  if  a  thing  is  out  of 
place,  it  is  in  something 
ei  <■'-,  place  and  every 
hou  r    knows    what 

that  meant. 
A    bluejacket   lives    in 

thru  *:    dimei  his 

hammock,  hii  clothes  bag, 

ditty  box.    H  .     '  ;>nvas 

hammock  repoeea  by  day, 
a    long    narrow 

neatly    bound    round    with 

even  1  urn     oi 
hammock  lashing 
the  hammock  locker,   By 

feel 

■  he  ')•■'  v ,   |u  it  un 


\    KIT   OI     II  I"  [/i     -.        i  in     i  OTASTI.E 


the    makings    of    a    bat- 
talion. 

Or  we  pile  into  pulling 
boats — not  rowboats, 
thank  you — and  perform 
endless  maneuvers  at  the 
dictation  of  an  officer  in  a 
motor  launch  who  seems 
more  concerned  with  ex- 
hausting all  the  flag  sig- 
nals in  the  "Deck  and 
Boat  Book"  Mian  with  the 
limital  ion  of  our  physical 
endurance.  A  boat  which 
is  scheduled  on  the  Aban- 
don Ship  Bill  to  carry 
seventy  men  [s  a  bit  of  a 
craft;  and  a  sixteen-foot 
ash  oar  is  quite  a  piece  of 
timber.    Bven   If  you   do 
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have  another  man  halving  the  wield 

ing  of  it,  at  the  end  <>t'  two  hours  of 

pulling  round  and  round  in  the  offing 

i  knew  you  have  been  doing  son 

thn 

Then  day  after  day  cornea  General 

Quai  ters,  the  thrilling  bugle  call  that 

man  scurrying  "<>n  the 

double"  to  his  battle  station.   If  you 

are  lucky  your  station  is  in  a  turret 
where  you  practise  like  mad  at  load- 
ing the  twelve  and  eight  inchera  with 
dummy  shells — that  weigh  just  aa 
many  hundred  pounds  as  if  they 
were  real  — and  baga  of  beans  that 
simulate  the  powder  baps  of  the  real 
day.  But  the  luck  of  the  draw  can- 
not be  with  every  one,  so  squads  of 
twenty  or  so  go  tumbling  down  lad- 
ders and  hustling  thru  corridors  into 
the  bowels  of  the  ship  where  the 
magazines  and  shell  rooms  hide  under 
the  arch  of  the  armored  protective 
deck.  There  we  "break  out"  the 
dummy  shells  from  the  shell  room 
and  send  them  shooting  up  by  com- 
pressed air  to  the  turret.  We  pass 
out  the  bean  bags  thru  the  round 
hole  in  the  magazine  door — the  mag- 
azine powdermen,  for  their  sins,  are 
locked  into  the  magazine  to  consider 
on  their  pleasant  surroundings  and 
to  speculate  a  little  on  what  would 
happen  if  an  enemy  were  really  bowl- 
ing twelve-inch-  shells  at  the  outside 
of  their  particular  rat  trap.  The  pow- 
der goes  up  by  hand,  from  stage  to 
stage  thru  the  vertical  tunnel  which 
contains  the  shell-hoisting  machin- 
ery. Shells  and  powder-beans  sent  up, 
we  sit  and  chat  and  drowse,  while 
the  gun  crew  up  above  is  wearing 
itself  out  trying  to  beat  the  navy 
loading  record,  and  coming  near 
enough  to  it  to -make  them  all  a  little 
overbearing  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Then  we  stand  watches,  now  in 
the  cavernous  fire  rooms  or  along- 
side the  glittering,  slithering  engines 
'way  below  the  water  line,  now  on  the 
high  and  lofty  bridge  under  the  con- 
templative stars.  The  engine  rooms 
are  fascinating  if  you  like  machin- 
ery—or have  imagination;  but  the 
bridge  is  fascinating  anyway — unless 
you  are  hopelessly  prosaic.  Two  hours 
long  are  the  watches  for  us  volun- 
teers ;  and  from  two  to  four  in  the 
morning  is  quite  a  stretch  in  the 
hot  fire  room  or  up  where  the  wind 
whistles  and  the  fog  lies  chill. 

One  night  come  the  culminating 
hours  of  the  war  game,  in  which  the 
twelve  ships  of  our  fleet — three  others 
carrying  the  Annapolis  cadets  have 
joined  us  now — represent  Blue  Fleet, 
the  defenders  of  our  coast  against 
attack.  Somewhere  off  there  Red 
Fleet — the  real  battleships,  up  to 
date  and  fully  manned,  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  sling  round 

trying    to    effect     a     landing    for    a 


"PIPE  DOWN  SCRUB  AND  WASH  CLOTHES" 

mythical  (constructive,  I  believe,  is 
the  word)  fleet  of  transports  bearing 
an  army  of  invasion.  Our  torpedo 
boats  and  scouts  are  scooting  around, 
too,  somewhere  over  the  world's 
edge,  looking  for  Red  Fleet.  Mean- 
while we  meander  along  in  stately 
column,  waiting  for  the  information 
that  will  tell  us  where  the  enemy  will 
try  to  break  thru,  and  where  we 
must  strike  our  protecting  blow. 

Night  comes  down,  and  we  steam 
along  "ships  dark."  Every  unneces- 
sary light  is  out,  and  some  necessary 
ones,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  as 
we  wander  thru  the  gloomy  'tween- 
decks  and  "break  out"  our  hammocks 
in  sepulchral  twilight.  From  ten  to 
twelve  I  stand  a  watch  on  the  bridge 
that  night.  It  is  ticklish  business, 
this  steaming  in  column  on  a  none 
too  clear  night  with  "ships  dark." 
The  next  ahead,  usually  a  giddy 
amusement  park  of  lights,  shows  two 
pin  points,  main  truck  light  and 
"wake  light."  By  those  inconsider- 
able beacons  we  must  navigate.  Five 
hundred  yards  is  the  appointed  in- 
terval, a  distance  we  can  cover,  at 
the  day's  standard  speed,  in  two 
minutes;  and  the  next  ahead,  very 
much  occupied  with  "keeping  sta- 
tion" her  five  hundred  yards  behind 
the  flagship,  changes  speed  with 
irritating  persistency.  The  "next 
ahead"  is  always  a  frolicsome  in- 
dividual, who  keeps  you  guessing  out 
of — the  officer  of  the  watch  is  con- 
vinced of  it — pure  malevolence. 

Now  a  battleship  la  a  ponderous 
object  thai  stores  up  a  disconcerting 

aim. nut    of  momentum  and  lets   it   go 


reluctantly.  Two  battleships  two  min- 
utes apart  are  between  them — even  if 
they're  a  dozen  years  old— -worth  a 
million  or  so.  So  and  therefore  and 
accordingly,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
on  such  a  cheerful  occasion  as  this 
here  crucial  night  of  the  great  war 
game  has  a  nervous  time  of  it — and 
the  executive  officer  prowling  about 
the  bridge  and  the  captain  standing 
detached  and  impartial  in  a  corner 
do  not  help  to  relax  the  nervous  ten- 
sion a  bit.  Nor  do  the  inventive 
processes  of  the  admiral  which  send 
the  column  chasing  its  tail  in  succes- 
sive circles  like  a  kittenish  sea  ser- 
pent. 

But  the  gods  are  good  to  us,  and 
we  make  much  better  weather  of  it 
than  the  next  astern,  who  comes 
stealing  up  on  our  starboard  quarter 
to  give  us  the  time  o'  night  and  to 
earn  our  heartfelt  contempt.  We  are 
keeping  station  behind  the  most 
vagarious  ship  in  the  navy,  and  why 
can't  she,  with  us,  steadiest  and  most 
reliable  of  them  all,  as  "next  ahead?" 

So  the  end  of  the  watch  comes  at 
last;  and  the  hammock  underneath 
the  open  hatch  is  just  as  welcome  as 
tho  there  were  no  next  ahead  to 
perplex,  no  next  astern  to  annoy,  no 
flagship  to  distract,  no  enemy  to 
look  out  for.  Morning  comes ;  and 
general  quarters  drags  us  from 
breakfast  to  our  cavernous  battle 
stations;  and  rumors  of  the  enemy 
slip  down  the  hatchway;  and  long, 
long  after  we  go  on  deck  to  find  Red 
Fleet  in  offensive  triumph  steaming 
along  parallel  to  us.  We  have  all  been 
sunk,  the  umpire  ship  has  conde- 
scended to  reveal.  So  Red  Fleet  goes 
off  about  its  business,  and  we  steam 
on  to  Hampton  Roads.  The  fo'castle 
explains  profanely  and  at  length  just 
where  our  admiral  had  made  his 
blunder.  The  volunteers  wonder  what 
the  game  was  all  about,  and  even 
the  officers  confess  that  they  don't 
know  and  won't  find  out  until  the 
War  College  has  chewed  it  over  and 
digested  it  and  written  a  volume  or 
two  to  prove  what  everybody — in  the 
fo'castle — knew  before  and  could 
have  told  'em  if  they'd  only  asked 
him. 

Thus  went  the  cruise,  and  so  it 
ended.  A  pleasant  time  was  had  by 
all.  We  know  a  lot  better  than  we 
did  what  the  navy  is,  how  it  does  its 
job,  and  some  of  the  things  it  needs 
to  prepare  11  to  do  that  job  as  it 
must  be  done.  It  was  worth  the  doing, 

and  is  worth  the  doing  again,  Ma\ 
the  department  lean)  as  much  from 

this  cruise  as  we  did,    Maj    it   thank 

Its  stars  that   its  blunders  and  its 

blindnesses      trying  as   the\    w--;e  to 

all  concerned  could  not  spoil  the 
cruise  :\ia\  thej  profit  bj  them  Dtxt 
time.  Then  we'll  all  go  again. 
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^)  Underload  &  Underwood 

"Tank*,"  "Vfittiee,"  "hind  bat- 
tleships," "trench  dread- 
naughts,"  "hell  machines," 
call  them  what  you  like,  the 
armed  and  armored  tractors 
which  the  British  used  with 
telling   effect   in   last   wt 

ling  on  the  Somme  are 
the  most  spectacular  new- 
comers in  this  u  or  of  scien~ 

ions  since  the  rub 
marine  merchantman  put  into 
/,o,  i.  "The,)  look  like  pr< 
toric  "  "  Brit 

'i no ifii  in.  the 
patches.  "They  cut  up  hou 
and    put     the    >  efu  ■<■    undei 
thein    bellies  and  walk   right 
•,■  if   'cm.   They   ft  nod    dou  n 


trees  like  matchsticks.  They 
go  clean  thru  a  wood.  They 
take  ditches  like  kangaroos ; 
they  simply  love  shell  craters, 


^  **' 


m 


m 


Courteeu  Hull  Manutaetwl/ng  Co. 

laugh    ni    'cm."    It    appears 

that  these  monstrous  engines 
are  made  out  of  ordinary 
farm  tractors  manufactured 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  thousands 
oi  which  arc  now  in  use  on  American  farms.  Great 
Britain    has    bought   a    thousand   of   them,   and   hitherto 

ii  lit  than  only  for  hauling  heavy  aims  and  sup 

plies.     Non<     she     has     Sheathed     them     in     armor     and 

mounted  guns  inside  their  shell  and  sent  them  to  de 
moralize    the   Germans.    The    upper   picture   shows 
somewhat  smaller  model  of  the  tractoi  walking  over  a 
railroad  track     The  "tank"   is  probably  built   from  a    '6,000-pound  model  with 
\20-horse  powei   and  measuring  nine  by  twentyHhree   feet.   The  lower  picture 

■In  ni,:     the      n  In  i  I-       The     en  I  e ,  /id  la  r     lull      mhich      eneilele::      the      irheelr.      ha:       lieen 

hud  flat,  "n   ii   en,,   be   teen    the    jointed   track    on    who  e    segments,   laid  down 
one  i,, i  i,,ii    in)  the  advancing  caterpillar  treads,  torn    or  five    \mall  wheels   run 
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i.  imlon  Spheri  .  c    A    \     .'I 


Fighting  in  the  (lark — star  shells  from  the  German  lines  at  the  left  and  from  the  Belgians  at  the  right.  To  the  eye  they 
appear  as  a  shooting  ball  of  fire  that  for  a  moment  lights  up  the  terrain.  The  camera  records  them  as  a  streak  of  light. 


I  H&tWOOi    .1     '    -  '   '  hunt  M    t'ummina 

Ghostly  enough   is   this  Zeppelin   over  darkened   London,       I  bursting  star  shell  suddenly  silhouette*  a  ¥*rencl 
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g)  V nder xcooii  &  Ln'ltrwood  American  i'ress 

A  vndely  circulated  allegorical  picture  of  "France  in  1916."      Football?  Mrs.  Brannon  helps  coach  the  Arkansas  "Aggies." 


"/,•„-/  ,/,-'/   ( ,,  ,  nun,  ■  nlorif/   I  In    Soihiii'-. 


I  ,1    /  ii./.  ...  •  „,■! 

Ha/rry  8.  M'i>'<iii,  Pennsylvania's  state  efficiency  expert, 

■*  *  .*  .1  -Z  .Z  -T  -Z  -Z  -L   -Z.L-Z. 
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"Strict  Accountability" 


as  applied  to 

the  President 

By  FRANCIS  BELLAMY 


A  LOCOMOTIVE    engineer    lias    got     to 
have  a  clear  record  of  good  judgment  to 
bold  liis  job. 
if    an    accident    Is    due    to    his    Incorrect 
judgment,   if   in   an   emergency   liis  mind   lias 

wobbled  and  he  lias  done  tin1  Wrong  thing,  his 
good  intentions  don't  save  him.  Too  much  is 
at  stake  iii  the  engineer's  business  for  the 
public      to      accept      any      excuses      whatever. 

Capacity  for  quick,  right  action  in  emergen- 
cies  is   the  engineer's   Brat  Qualification.     If 

he  falls  down  in  one  emergency,  another  en- 
gineer, whose  record  is  clear,  takes  his  place. 

Soft  Excuses 

That  illustration  was  suggested  by  a  re- 
mark made  by  a  citizen  in  a  political  talk. 
Some  of  the  glaring  blunders,  vacillations,  and 
inefficiencies  of  the  Wilson  administration  had 
been  pointed  out.  This  citizen  was  obliged  to 
admit  these  undisputed  facts,  but  he  side- 
stepped them,  saying : 

"Well,  everybody  makes  mistakes,  and  you 
must  remember  what  a  trying  time  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  had." 

That  easy-going  excuse  is  now  the  last  word 
of  many  a  Wilson  supporter  when  he  has  been 
made  to  face,  one  by  one,  the  sheer  facts  of 
the  President's  wrong-headed  and  turn-about 
record. 

In  the  simpler  days  of  our  fathers  we  held 
public  servants  to  strict  account  for  their 
errors  of  judgment. 

But  in  our  days  of  softer  living,  a  senti- 
meutalism  has  soaked  into  much  of  our  politi- 
cal thinking. 

While  in  business  we  bold  men  to  strict 
account  because  that  is  bread  and  butter;  in 
politics,  unhappily  for  our  country,  there  are 
now  a  great  malty  of  these  soft  minds  whose 
sympathy  and  weak  standards  lead  them  to 
excuse  flagrant  errors  of  judgment. 

The  Test  of  Big  Emergencies 

The  engineer  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
welfare  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people  has 
to  qualify    for   extraordinary   emergencies. 

It  happens  to  have  been  Mr.  Wilson's  for- 
tune to  engineer  the  country's  honor  and 
safety  in  a  time  of  crisis.  He  must  therefore 
be  judged,  fairly,  by  his  capacity  in  time  of 
trouble. 

Not  merely  for  the  trouble  already  encoun- 
tered, but  for  the  trouble  still  to  come.  For 
not  one  of  the  great  issues  lie  1ms  mishandled 
is  ended.  Their  most  critical  developments 
are  yet  to  be  Bet  tied. 

The  first  relates  to  Mexico.  The  second  to 
GermaLV.  The  third  to  military  preparedness. 
Tbe    fourth    to  industrial    preparedness. 

These  issues  are  the  protection  of  our  citi:cns, 

the   upholding  <>i  our  honor,   tin    preparation 
for  our  xiijely,  tin  securing  of  our  prosperity, 

in  not  one  of  these  issues  has  Mr.  Wilson 
had  a  settled  policy.  In  each  one  be  has  had 
several  absolutely  font radiclory   policies. 

Nobody  knows  what  his  next    policies  will  be. 

If    lie    knew     what     tbej     would    be.     In      WOUld 

have  told  us  definite!]     Instead  "t   using  high 
Bounding,  but  Indefinite,  uncertain  phrases. 


The  Test  of  Mexico 

The  facts  as  to  Mexico  are  undisputed.  They 
are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wilson's  own  messages 
and  by  the  published  papers  of  his  State 
1  •epaitment. 

lluerta  became  the  de  facto  head  of  Mexico 
just  before  Mr.  Wilson's  inauguration.  lluerta 
was  ready  to  give  guarantees  for  Mexican 
obligations  to  the  United  States  and  assur- 
ances for  the  protection  of  our  citizens.  That 
is  the  only  kind  of  ground  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment can  give  or  refuse  recognition  of  an- 
other government. 

Rut  Mr.  Wilson  swept  aside  the  universal 
rule  and  refused  recognition  of  lluerta  because 
he  suspected  him  of  complicity  in  the  death 
of  Madero.  He  put  a  personal  theory  above 
the  invariable  international  rule. 

He  has  told  Congress  that  we  must  not 
"butt  in"  on  Mexico.  But  his  personal  attack 
on  Huerta  was  the  beginning  of  nearly  four 
years  of  systematic  "butting  in." 

He  refused  to  accept  the  information  of  our 
own  Ambassador,  and  sent  to  Mexico  inex- 
perienced personal  emissaries  who  did  not  even 
know  the  language. 

He  destroyed  American  prestige  in  Mex- 
ico, and  angered  all  classes  of  Mexicans  by 
his  unjustifiable  intrusions,  by  his  uninvited 
lectures. 

He  told  Huerta  he  must  get  out.  He  told 
the  Mexicans  that  they  must  not  elect  him  to 
the  presidency. 

He  made  war  on  Mexico,  attacking  Vera 
Cruz,  with  the  result  that  IS  American  sailors 
and  200  Mexicans  were  killed,  to  get  a  salute 
to  the  flag.  He  did  not  get  it  and  he  withdrew 
our  army  in  failure. 

Then  he  pitted  Carranza  and  Villa  against 
Huerta.  He  lifted  the  embargo  on  arms,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  guns  and 
millions  of  bullets  poured  over  the  border,  till 
Mexico  became  a  vast  slaughter  house. 

When  Carranza  became  insolent,  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  up  Villa,  the  champion  bandit  and 
murderer  of  the  continent. 

Then  he  suddenly  dropped  Villa,  and  en- 
couraged Carranza,  permitting  him  to  march 
his  army  across  our  own  territory  to  attack 
Villa. 

When    Villa    attacked    an    American    town. 
Mr.  Wilson  sent  an  army  300  miles  into  Mex 
ico  to  "get  Villa  alive  or  dead,"   but  the  army 
was  handicapped  by  an  order  forbidding  it    to 
use  a   railroad  or  enter  a    Mexican  town. 

When    all    Mexico   resented    this   second    war 

on  her  territory,  he  ordered  the  army  to  come 

back,  without  getting  Villa. 

Iii   spite  of   the  certainty    that    his   policy 

would  lead  to  collision  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Wil- 
son did  absolutely  nothing  for  three  years  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  little  regular 
army:  and  when  we  got  on  the  brink  of  war 
he  bad  loonier  out  our  National  Guard,  tak- 
ing 60,000  n   from  their  homes  and  business, 

at  an  untold  cost  of  Buffering  to  dependent 
families,  for  a  service  lor  which  t  lux  were 
utterly     unprepared,    and     which     was    entirely 

unnecessary  If,  a-.  President,  he  had  exercised 
commonsense  foresight, 

Mi     w  ii  "ii   found  a  strong  government   In 

Mexico,    »Hli    Ahum,  an   liyes  ami   property   sale 


there.     Because  of  bis  culpable  intrusion  tha 

government    Was   Upset,    Mexico   was   forced   int 

anarchy,  thousands  of  Americans  residin 
there  have  been  driven  oul  and  their  busiiies 
utterly  destroyed,  hundreds  of  Americans  hav 
been  murdered,  and  nearly  as  many  America 
soldiers  have  been  killed  in  our  two  invasion 
I  here  as   yvere   killed    in  our   Spanish    War. 

Thai  vast  incapacity  in  dealing  willi  Me 
ico  is  more  than  enough,  by  itself,  to  disqualif 

Mr.  Wilson  for  i  e  election, 

The  Test  of  Germany 

Mr.  Wilson  has  not  "kept  us  out  of  wai 
with  Germany,  any  more  than  he  "kept  us  o> 
of  war"  with  Mexico.  But  with  this  dill'e 
ence.  He  did  gel  us  into  war  with  Mexii 
lie  couldn't  have  got  us  into  war  with  (it 
many  if  he  had  tried.  For  Germany  was  ti 
busy  ;  she  had  no  inclination  to  go  to  war  wit 
us;  and,  moreover,  she  couldn't  get  at    us 

Hut  what  Mr.  Wilson  .lid  as  to  German 
was  to  sacrifice  our  national  honor,  and  to  fa 
to     get     either     protection     or     reparation     ft 

American  lives. 

In  February,  1915,  the  German  Governmei 

announced  its  sub- 
marine programme 
of  sinking  merchant 
ships  without  warn- 
ing. 

Thereupon,  Mr. 
Wilson,  voicing  the 
horror  of  America, 
wrote  a  note  to 
Germany,  declar- 
ing that,  if  Ameri- 
cans were  killed, 
Germany  would  be 
held  to  "strict  ac- 
countability." We 
yvere  proud  of  his 
brave  words. 

But  two  days  be- 
fore the  Lusitauia 
sailed,  Von  Bern- 
storff,  the  German 
Ambassador,  pub- 
lished a  notice  in 
the  New  York  papers 
warning  Americans 
not  to  embark  on 
that  ship. 

That  was  a  gross 
insolence — a  foreign 
government  address- 
ing Americans  in 
their  own  country, 
and  directly  ignor- 
ing the  President's 
recent  declaration 
that  Americans  had 
the    right    to    sail    the    ocean    as    they    plea' 

Never  but  once  before  had  a  foreign  em 
dared  to  advise  th"  American  people  T! 
was  a  French  minister  in  President  Washii 
ton's  time,  and  Washington  sent  him  he- 
with  a  sharp  rebuke. 

When  the  tiernuyi  Ambassador  printed  1 
insulting  advertisement,  the  natural,  regfi 
course  for  our  President  should  ha\e  been 
give  him  quick  notice  that  if  American  ■ 
were  lost,  as  per  his  warning,  he  would 
ceive   his   passports. 

The  historic  method  of  all  our  great  l*r« 
dents  has  been  to  ayert  a  natural  catastrSl 
before     it      happened.        Jackson     did     that    | 

France,  Cleveland  did  that  to  Kugland,  Uvh< 
\ell  did  that  lo  Germany  and  each  then 
prr rented  war  <uul  maintained  our 

Bui  Mr    \\  ilsou  lei  that  golden  oppottuu 
slip,  ami  took  the  uisull   without    i   \\ 
In  speaking  of  thai  incident    M      1 1 

"Tlie  chief   function  of  diplomacy    is   piey 
tion.      I  lad    this    t  ;»'\  vi  anient     t>\    the 
both  informal  ami   formal  means,   left    ii. • 
Hi. il     when     we     mid     'strict      ic»vuntM>lllt  \  ' 
me. ml     pie.isely      wli.il     we     Ml  id       V$4     II 

should   unhesitatingly    y  imIU  uc 

there      would      huve      been      iu>      . 
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American  lives  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 
There  we  had  ample  notice;  in  fact,  a  i>ub- 
li.ilird  notice." 

But  having  let  his  one  great  chance  slip, 
Mr.  Wilson  followed  his  double-fist  note  of 
"strict  accountability"  with  a  diminuendo 
series  of  Please-Be-Good  lectures  to  the  Ger- 
in.-,-.-  Government.— with  the  result  thai  more 
sAmerktn  lives  were  lost,  and  now,  after  a  year 
l  nd  a  nolf,  no  reparation  has  been  made. 
/  The  tr\th  was.  the  astute  German  Govern- 
ment had  aken  Mr.  Wilson's  measure, — the 
measure  of  Bryan,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
'the  measure  of  Congress.  With  such  an  ag- 
gregation it  was  safe  to  take  chances  which 
would  have  been  unsafe  with  Roosevelt,  or 
McKinley,  or  Cleveland.  For  no  nation  on 
earth  has  a  greater  respect  for  a  strong  na- 
tional stand  than  has  Germany. 

Would  it  have  meant  war  to  call  the  turn 
that  day  on  Von  Bernstorff?  Mr.  Hughes 
says,  again  : 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  resolute- 
ness in  protecting  American  rights  would  have 
led  to  war.  Not  only  have  we  a  host  of  re- 
sources short  of  war  to  enforce  our  just  de- 
mands, but  we  shall  never  promote  our  peace 

by  being  stronger  in 
words  than  in  deeds." 
History  will  record 
that  when  that  sud- 
den emergency  came, 
President  Wilson 
failed  to  rise  to  it. 
He  will  be  pitied, 
but  not  excused. 

That  is  not  all. 
For  his  pedantic  lec- 
tures have  exasper- 
ated the  Germans 
and  lost  their  friend- 
ship. The  aftermath 
is  yet  to  come.  The 
President  who  failed 
in  the  emergency  is 
not  the  engineer  for 
the    final    reckoning. 

The  Test  of 

Military 
Preparedness 

N<xt.     review     Ml. 

Wii  era!  con- 

tradictory    attitudes 

;is    to    Milihu  I      Pi  e 

paredm 
Here  are  the  bare 

fa-  ' 

In       the       Fall      of 

1**1  I      the     Mexican 

trouble      had      become 
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iite   that    our   armed    intervention    might 

quired  at  any  hour.    The  war  in   Europe 

ing  that,  the  principles  of  humanity 

|i  civilized   nation-   out   of 

together  unprecedented  method    of 

ire  bad   made   former  method-  of  prepared 
ictc.    and   our   turn    might    come   next. 
1  n    Gardner    pointed    nil    thi-    out. 

and    Baked    foi     an    investigation    of    our    pre 

'  r]   that   it  might    be  an 
inter  inquiry,    but   quite    nn 

peecfa  thai  then 
I  n  get  uei  viiii    or  excited  over 

A    f  fter  the   -ill, mm  in'-   Mimic    the 

'i  made  a  speech  In 

deplored    the    application    of 

to    [,i<  ,i;im  'in'-  «,     mid    made     the 

about    \»'itiK   "too   proud    t" 

fgfci        'I  ii  the  ciir,.  <,ff  bis  "strict 

.  ' .  fierman 

",mm<-iitc<)  on  it  and  the  German  i 
rlingly, 

;n    Had    ,i|(iiiii    m    til"    public   IJttfl 

'I     t  he    tci  owing    liKltli 


But  the  influence  of  Col.  Roosevelt  in  his 
popular  campaign  for  preparedness  made  Mr. 
Wilson  "stop  and  listen."  Suddenly  he  saw 
a  great  light. 

Then  he  abruptly  faced  the  other  way. 

On  December  IS,  1915,  he  made  an  amaz- 
ing speech  in  New  York  in  favor  of  prepared- 
ness. He  followed  this  by  a  tour  of  speech- 
making  in  the  Middle  West,  advocating  a 
scheme  of  big  military   expansion. 

But  when  he  got  back  to  Washington  he  saw 
still  another  light.  He  found  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  opposed  to  his  new  doc- 
trine. He  had  already  forced  a  reluctant  Con- 
gress to  do  several  unpalatable  things,  but  this 
time  his  hand  weakened. 

After  all  his  talk  he  surrendered  his  big 
scheme;  his  able  Secretary  of  War  resigned 
in  disgust  at  his  capitulation. 

There,  in  twelve  months,  were  three  con- 
tradictory policies.  The  wrongness  of  the  first 
was  proved  by  the  about-face  of  the  second. 
The  insincerity  of  the  second  was  proved  by 
the  piffling  ineffectiveness  of  the  third. 

Have  we  ever  had  a  President  before  who 
could  reverse  himself  both  forwards  and  back- 
wards on  such  a  tremendous  issue  in  the  space 
of  a  year? 

This  is  how  Mr.  Hughes  sums  up  that  wob- 
bling policy : 

"In  view  of  the  warnings  of  the  past  three 
years  it  is  inexcusable  that  we  should  now  find 
ourselves  in  such  a  plight." 

The  country  was  awake  and  was  ringing 
with  the  demand  for  an  efficient  army.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  his  chance  to  engineer  it.  Instead, 
he  caught  on  at  the  end  of  the  train.  He  has 
shown  himself  utterly  incapable  to  handle  our 
national  defense.  We  need  a  President  who 
can. 

The  Test  of  Industrial  Preparedness 

When  Mr.  Wilson  went  into  the  presidency 
he  demanded  repudiation  of  our  tariff  for  pro- 
tection and  a  new  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

As  a  college  professor  of  political  economy 
he  had  been  an  ardent  free  trader. 

Now  that  he  had  the  chance  to  put  his  col- 
lege theories  into  practice,  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  a  low  tariff,  for  revenue  only,  would 

bring  a  deluge  of  European  cheap-labor  prod- 
ucts, close  our  factories,  and  throw  our  work- 
men  out  of  employment. 

II'-  drove  tin-  Underwood  low  tariff  through. 

In  less  than  a  year,  its  baleful  effects  had 
settled  down.  In  l!tl  1  thousands  of  factories 
had  been  obliged  to  close  down.  Millions  of 
men  were  out  of  work.  In  New  York  City 
alone  160,000  men  were  unem  |i|o  yed.  It  was 
a   high-waUr   mark   of   workless   nun. 

Here   are   tin-   Government's   own    figures: 

During    the    first     live    months    of    191.",.    while 

111  under  the  Republican  Tariff,  our  exports 


exceeded  our  imports  by  $218,848,200.  But 
during  the  corresponding  five  months  of  1914, 
under  the  Democratic  Tariff,  our  imports  ea 
eeeded  our  exports  by  $39,154,586.  The  whole 
balance  in  our  favor  had  been  wiped  out,  and 
a  huge  balance  created  against   us. 

Then  came  the  European  War,  and  the  fren- 
zied call  for  munitions  and  other  supplies  for 
the  armies.  Ten  millions  of  lighting  men  need- 
ed everything  we  could  make;  for  them,  and 
their  governments  were  ready  to  pay  any  juice. 
Every  plant  that  could  make  anything  for 
the  fighting  nations  turned  itself  into  a  supply 
factory.  Never  in  American  history  had  such 
a  stream  of  gold  crossed  the  ocean  to  us. 

And  now  Mr.  Wilson  points  to  this  fevered 
plenty  and  says,  "This  is  the  PROSPERITY 
I  predicted.  My  policy  has  made  America 
opulent." 

But  Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  other  hand,  points 
out  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  we  will 
have  new  and  difficult  problems  to  face.  Thou- 
sands of  our  factories  are  making  products  for 
which  there  will  suddenly  be  no  demand.  These 
factories  will  close.  More  men  than  ever  will 
be  out  of  work,  while  the  higher  cost  of  living 
will  remain  a  crushing  burden. 

If  Mr.  Wilson's  low  tariff  remains  Europe 
will  engulf  our  unprotected  industries. 

In  an  industrial  crisis  like  that,  do  we  want 
a  President  elected  on  the  written  platform 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  any  tariff 
except  for  revenue? 

Do  we  want  a  President  who  told  the  un- 
employed workmen  and  their  employers  in 
1914  that  the  hard  times  were  only  "psycho- 
logical" ? 

Surely  not ! 

We  NEED  for  our  President  a  practical 
man  who  knows  the  language  of  business ; 

Who  comprehends  the  problems  of  the  manu- 
facturer ; 

Who  senses  the  needs  of  transportation ; 
Who  is  on  the  square  in  labor  disputes,  and 
will  neither  knuckle  to  the  capitalist  nor  sac- 
rifice justice  to  get  the  labor  vote ; 

Who  figures  for  the  country's  lasting  pros- 
perity. 

We  can  have  such  a  President  iu  Mr. 
Hughes. 

All  his  life  he  has  dealt  with  business  at 
first  hand. 

In  his  gigantic  investigation  of  Life  Insur- 
ance, and  in  the  regulating  laws  he  put 
through  when  Governor,  he  showed  his  ability 
to  straighten  out  big  business  without  hurt- 
ing it. 

In  the  labor  legislation  he  put  through  in 
New   York,   he  secured   more  measures   for   the 

benefit  of  workingmen  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can   executive. 

'Elect  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  November 
and  I/an  nil/  bring  wisdom,  backbone,  efficiency 
and  American  honor  into  the  Presidency! 
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WHAT   ABOUT    GERMANY? 

NEW    BOOKS    HIM'  DISCUSS  HER  PROBLEMS  FROM  MANY  VIEWPOINTS 


IN    handling   the   voluminous   litera- 
ture "l  tin  war,  it  is  mora  useful  to 
mp   tho   books   by   subject  rather 
than  to  take  them  at  they  happen 
to  come  week  by  week  from  the  press. 
Of  all  the  countries  at  war  Germany 
ms   to  excite   the   most   interest,  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  new  books 
about  her.  Of  France  we  hear  Btrange- 
ly  little,  of  Austria  no  more,  of  Russia 
not  much,  while  of  Italy,  which  used  to 
•afford   matt  rial   lor  a   scon'  of   hooks  a 
year,    we    have    none    Of    late,    and    the 

Balkans  are  less  written  of  than  usual. 
But  of  Germany  ami  England*  and 
what  they  think  of  each  other,  there 
is  no  end  of  writing. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  most 
of  the  books  about  the  Germans  which 
he  is  getting  now  are  written  by  their 
enemies.  Some  of  these  like  Henry  de 
Halsalle's  Degenerate  Germany  and 
Bainbridge's  England's  Arch-Enemy, 
aim  to  stimulate  the  war  spirit  by  show- 
ing up  the  utter  hatefulness  of  the  foe. 
Others  try  to  take  an  impartial  stand- 
point, but  still  it  is  the  view  of  a  for- 
eigner if  not  an  inimical  foreigner.  It 
is  much  better  for  those  who  want 
really  to  hear  the  German  side  to  hear 
it  from  the  Germans  themselves,  and 
this  not  from  British  authors  or  even 
from  British  selections  from  German 
authors,  such  as  Bernhardi,  Treitschke 
and  Nietzsche,  but  from  accredited 
spokesmen  of  Germany  at  the  present 
time.  An  opportunity  to  learn  at  first 
hand  what  the  Germans  have  to  say 
for  themselves  is  afforded  by  the  vol- 
ume entitled  Modern  Germany  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Great  War.  This  is  a 
translation  by  W.  W.  Whitelock  of 
Deutschland  nnd  der  Weltkrieg,  in 
which  twenty-two  professors 
discuss  with  German  thoroness 
— and  sometimes  German  dul- 
ness — the  various  questions  in- 
volved in  the  war,  such  as  the 
meaning-  of  Kultur,  the  rise  of 
industrial  Germany,  her  com- 
mercial and  colonial  aims,  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  the  in- 
trigues "of  England,  Russia  and 
France,  the  causes  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

Professor  Schevill  in  a  course 
of  lectures  on  The  Making  of 
Modern  Germany  has  told  very 
interestingly  the  story  of  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  Empire  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war.  He  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  getting  the  Ameri- 
can to  understand  the  German 
point  of  view,  no  easy  task. 

Especially  interesting  is  his 
comparison  of  the  individualism 
of  England  and  America  with 
the  collectivism  of  Germany, 
both  of  which  lay  claim  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  word  "dem- 
ocrat ie."  After  showing  how 
efficiently  the  German  Govern- 
ment looks  after  the  welfare  of 
every  individual  from  birth  to 
death,  and  how  it  has  abolished 
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pauperism    and    curbed    capitalism,    he 

says: 

I'lu re  we  tiiink  about  the  matter  the 

irer     it     becomes     thst     our     dominant 
elusses  have  abused  the  word  democracy  in 

their    group    interest.    They     carry     the    ex 

presaion  on  their  lips  like  a  conjuring  for- 
mula, but  the  thing  they- mean  in  their 
heart  is  not  democracy  but  Liberalism. 
Liberalism,  in   fact,  has  been  the  genuine 

capitalist  faith  in  the  United  Slates  and, 
above  all,  in  England  thruout  the  indus- 
trial expansion  of  the  nineteenth  eentury. 
It  is  Liberalism  that  asks  for  freedom, 
both  political  and  economic,  in  order  that 
its  upper  and  middle  elass  adherents  may 
amass  wealth  and  climb  the  ladder  of  hap- 
piness;   but    Liberalism   is   not    in    the   least 

concerned    with    anything    resembling    an 

equal  distribution  of  goods  among  all  mem- 
bers of  society,  indeed,  it  is  passionately 
opposed   to  any   such   idea. 

Now  Germany,  which  never  bowed  to 
the  sway  of  individualism  and  newer  ex- 
perienced   an    out-and-out    capitalist    rule, 

lias  declared  her  readiness  to  get  along 
with  less  freedom  in  order  to  have  more 
equality,  and  bases  her  claim  to  being 
democratic  on  this  choice.  And  if  democ- 
racy is  the  problem  of  the  masses,  the 
powerful  engine  of  their  material  and 
moral  uplift.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fail 
to  admit  that  the  American  and  English 
attachment  to  Liberalism  works  undemo- 
cratically  and  that  non-Liberal,  authorita- 
tive Germany  is  dedicated  to  a  much  more 
genuinely    democratic  course. 

Now  to  get  the  opposite  view  turn 
to  The  Nemesis  of  Docility  and  read 
what  Edmond  Holmes  has  to  say: 

The  Germans  cheerfully  submit  to  a 
domestic  tyranny  which  is  oppressive  and 
inquisitorial  in  the  highest  conceivable  de- 
gree and  then  allow  their  professors  to 
tell  them  that  they  are  the  freest  people 
in  the  world. 

They  do  more  than  obey  orders.  They 
wait  for  them,  look  out  for  them,  are  lost 
without  them.  .  .  They  not  only  do 
what  they  are  told  to  do  and  leave  undone 
what   they   are   forbidden   to  do ;    they  also 


Do 


OAuid  iv-vawtrt 

A   PRESENT    PROM    B0M1 
iii.v   think    " ■  i i    i   bloomln    pionU 


think    what    they    are    told    to    think,    believe 

what  they  are  told  lo  believe,  say  what 
they    arc  told   to  say. 

In  support  of  this  thesis  Mr.  Holmes 

Cltl  s   sources    ranging    from   the   official 

reports    of    Belgian   atrocities   to    the 

jokes  of  tourists  on  things  nrbolcti,  an 
abundance  of  evidence  certainly,  but 
since  many  of  his  criticisms  of  the 
bureaucracy  are  quoted  from  German 
authors  it  is  evident  that  not  all  the 
Germans  are  "docile,"  as  he  would  have 
us  think. 

To  those  who  are  conscious  of  a 
growing  prejudice  against  Germany 
and  who  are  willing  to  have  that  preju- 
dice rectified,  no  better  book  can  be 
recommended  than  The  German  Spirit, 
by  Professor  Kuno  Francke,  of  Har- 
vard. It  consists  of  three  addresses: 
one  written  before  the  war,  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  one  recently, 
yet  they  do  not  differ  greatly  in  opinion 
or  in  tone.  The  characteristics  of  the 
German  spirit,  as  Professor  Francke 
interprets  it,  are  duty,  devotion,  self 
sacrifice  to  an  ideal,  thoroness,  truth- 
fulness, slowness,  solidity,  and  mys- 
ticism. He  repudiates  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  decided  break  between  the 
old  Germany  and  the  new,  tho  he 
frankly  recognized  a  certain  deteriora- 
tion of  taste  and  character  due  to  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  national  ag- 
grandizement. The  letters  from  the 
German  soldiers  which  he  publishes  are 
very  touching  and  may  serve  in  part  as 
an  antidote  for  the  horrors  recorded  in 
the  diaries  of  the  German  soldiers 
which  their  enemies  have  published. 

Dr.  Kriiger's  Government  and  Poli- 
tics of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  "Handbooks  of  Modern 
Governments,"  which  promise 
to  be  very  useful  for  reference 
and  reading.  It  is  concise,  com- 
prehensive and  careful.  It  keeps 
strictly  to  the  facts  and  seems 
to  be  quite  unaffected  by  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
war.  An  excellent  annotated 
list  of  books  and  articles  is  ap- 
pended. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  in  his 
Prussian  Memories,  provides 
further  instances  of  the  brutal- 
ity and  tyranny  of  the  German 
official  class  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  His  Memories  begin 
in  1864  when  he  played  Indian 
at  Potsdam  with  the  present 
Kaiser  and  his  brother  Primv 
Henry.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  always 
interesting,  for  be  hits  right 
and  left,  and  he  tells  what  he 
has  seen  in  his  globe-trotting 
without  fear  or  favor.  The  Get 
man  colonial  administrator  and 

the  American  consul  come  in  for 
the   hardest    knocks. 

The     little     volume     with      the 
'.l1- III'.';     Ill  Ie,      .'■  I        I 

German,   by    Hermann    Frenau 

is  chiefly  devoted  to  .i  defense  of 
J'  I  0CMS*,   the  book   bj    -in  .me"  \ 
mous  German  accusing  Germany 

of  being  responsible  for  the  w.u 
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Frenau,  who  is  a  Prussian,  but  a 
pacifist  and  a  democrat,  declares  that 
"War  in  the  modern  world  is  a  crime 
and  its  instigators  are  criminals  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word,"  and  he  de- 
mands the  trial  and  punishment  of  the 
individuals  who  instigated  it.  Needless 
to  say  this  book,  like  J' Accuse,  has  been 
prohibited  in  Germany. 

Germany  of  To-Day  is  a  book  written 
from  the  inside  by  an  outsider.  The 
author,  Professor  Fullerton  of  Colum- 
bia, was  the  first  American  exchange 
professor  to  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  he  had  been  living  in  Munich  for  ten 
months  of  the  war  when  he  wrote  the 
volume  as  an  attempt  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter understanding  among  civilized  Ger- 
mans. He  discusses  dispassionately  the 
German  Government,  army  organiza- 
tion, colonial  policy  and  the  educational 
system  and  finds  many  things  to  admire, 
such  as  the  cheapness  and  fairness  of 
law  courts,  the  protection  of  servants 
and  working  classes,  the  care  for  the 
unfortunate,  the  elimination  of  illiter- 
acy, the  prevention  of  fraudulent  ad- 
vertising and  unfair  competition,  and 
the  security  of  life,  position  and 
property. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  Ger- 
man economic  legislation  we  must  refer 
to  Socialized  Germany,  by  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Frederic 
C.  Howe.  This  ranks  next  to  Dawson's 
Evolution  of  Modern  Germany  as  a 
storehouse  of  facts  and  it  is  more  in- 
terestingly written. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Germany  into  one 
of  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  is  due  to  the  fact  that  here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  the  methods  of  efficient 
business  management  have  been  applied 
to  political  affairs.  It  is  this,  as  Mr. 
Howe  says,  that  "has  made  Germany 
a  menace  and  a  model,  a  problem  to 
statesmen  of  other  countries  and  a 
pathfinder  in  social  reform,"  but  he 
adds,  lest  we  should  think  he  wish' d 
us  to  swallow  Germany  whole,  "the  in- 
stitutions which  Germany  has  devel- 
oped, and  the  efficiency  that  has  been 
achieved,  are  in  OO  way  inconsistent 
h  d<  mocracy." 

Walter   Wellman    dedicates  his   book, 


"pXCHANGE. — Corporal    would    exchange    a 
wristlet  watch  (not    going)    for    a   spring 
mattress  or  a  tin  of  MacConochie's  Rations. 


VyyANTED. — Some  nice  girls  to  stroll  with  on 
the  Engineers'  North  Pier. 


VV7 ANTED.— Fifty  thousand  Turkish  prisoners 
for  wharf-lumping,  road-making,  and  build- 
ing officers'  dugouts.  Plenty  of  permanent 
work  for  men  of  right  stamp.  Apply  any 
beach  fatigue  party — Australian  N.  Z.  Army 
Corps. 


"PULL  private  wishes   to   buy  guide  book  to 
London.     Places  safe  from  Zeppelin  to  be 
marked  with  a  cross. 


T^O     LET.— -Nice    dugout    on    the     skyline, 
'    Owner  leaving  for  field  hospital. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


7WJAN  with  good  memory  would  like  the  job 
of  taking    messages    from  the  troops  to 
friends  in  Cairo. 


FROM  THE  ANZAC  BOOK 
These  advertisements  and  the  drawing  on  the 
opposite  page  are  taken  from  the  Anzae  Book, 
written  and  illustrated  by  the  men  in  the  Gal- 
lipoli  trenches  in  1915.  It  is  published  by  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  for  the  benefit  of  patriotic  funds 
connected  with  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Army  Corps 

The  German  Republic,  "To  the  German 
People  whom  the  world  has  loved  and 
in  whom  the  world  still  has  faith,"  and 
in  it  he  represents  the  German  people 
as  saying  all  the  things  that  we  should 
like  to  have  them  say  but  which  they 
show  no  signs  of  saying  yet,  that  they 
were  deceived,  that  they  repent  of  the 
"Lusitania,"  that  they  owe  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
sublime  patience,  and  that  they  demand 
a  republic  and  universal  disarmament. 
If  Mr.  Wellman's  forecast  of  the  future 
comes  true  he  will  deserve  to  be  called 
the  greatest  of  prophets,  for  nothing  is 
more  improbable. 

Ilernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  to  judge  from 
his  name,  js  qualified  by  descent  to  deal 
fairly  with  France  and  Germany,  and 
since  he  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford,  he  must  also  be  familiar  with 
the  American  and  the  British  view- 
points. Ilis  hook,  England  and  Ger- 
many, 17U0-191 ',,  fulfils  these  anticipa- 


tions from  its  authorship,  for  altho  he 
arrives  at  a  conclusion  adverse  to  Ger- 
many, he  considers  the  evidence  dis- 
passionately and  with  a  scholarly  grasp 
of  all  of  the  factors  of  the  problem. 
His  discussion  of  the  growth  of  Anglo- 
German  antagonism  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  is  the  most  clear 
and  complete  that  we  have  seen  any- 
where, and  his  abundant  references 
show  that  he  has  thoroly  studied  the 
literature  of  his  subject  from  diplo- 
matic documents  and  trade  reports  to 
magazine  articles  and  polemic  pam- 
phlets. His  treatment  of  Morocco  and 
the  Near  East  where  Germany  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Entente  is  espe- 
cially valuable. 

Baron  Friedrich  von  Hugel  is  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  to  write  on  the 
delicate  question  of  racial  psychology 
for  his  father  was  a  Bavarian  and  his 
mother  a  Scotch  woman;  he  was  born 
in  Florence  and  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Vienna  and  London.  He  discusses 
The  German  Soul  from  a  pro-Ally  and 
Roman  Catholic  standpoint  but  without 
bitterness  toward  Prussia  or  Protes- 
tantism. Here  is  a  bit  of  his  comparative 
psychology : 

The  English  faults  are.  upon  the  whole. 
Defects ;  the  German  faults  are,  upon  the 
whole,  Excesses.  The  English  are  too  loose- 
ly-knit, go-as-you-please,  fragmentary,  in- 
articulate ;  a  continuous  compromise  and 
individual  self-consciousness.  The  Germans 
are  too  tightly  buckled-up,  too  much 
planned  and  prepared,  too  deliberately  am- 
bitious and  insatiable,  too  readily  oblivious 
of  others — -especially  of  their  own  need  of 
others,  of  esteeming  others  and  being  es- 
teemed by  them. 

Degenerate  Germany,  by  Henry  de  Halsalle. 
London.  Laurie.  England's  Arch-Enemy,  by 
O.  Bainbridge.  London.  Drane.  Modern  Ger- 
main) in  Relation  to  the  Great  War,  tr.  by 
W.  W.  Whitelock.  Kennerley.  $2.  The  Making 
of  Modern  Germany,  by  F.  Shevill.  Chicago. 
McClurg.  $1.25.  The  Nemesis  of  Docility,  by 
Edmund  Holmes.  Dutton.  $1.75.  The  German 
Spirit,  by  Kuno  Franeke.  Holt.  $1.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics  Of  the  German  Empire, 
by  F.-K.  Krtiger.  Yonkers,  (N.  Y.)  World  Book 
Company.  $1.20.  Prussian  Memories,  by  Potllt- 
ney  Bigelow.  Putnam.  $1.25.  Because  I  Am  a 
German,  by  Hermann  Frenau.  Dutton.  $1. 
J' Accuse,  tr.  by  A.  Gray.  Doran.  $1.50.  Ger- 
main/ of  Today,  by  G.  S.  Fullerton.  Indianapo- 
lis. Bobbs-Merrill.  $1.  Socialized  Germany,  by 
W.  H.  Dawson.  Scribner.  $1.50.  The  German 
Republic,  by  Walter  Wellman.  Dutton.  $1. 
England    atid   Germany,    1  7 l,f)- 1  !)1 1,,   by    B.    E. 

Schmitt.  Princeton  Univ.  Press.  $2.  The  Ger- 
man Saul,  by  Friedrich  von  Hugel.  Dutton.  $1. 


A     HILL     IN     PICARDY 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLl.ARD 


The  little  hill  in  Picardy 

That,  in  the  bygone  days,  was  fair  to 

With  silve/y  leave     <,f   the  slim  poplar  free. 
Ah,  lovely  liltl.fi  hill.  iii.  I'if.ii.fihj! 

White  were  the  bolei  ai  arc  a  maiden's  hand*; 

And  there  were  willow  withes  and  hazel  wand   , 

And  f'-n. ,,  with  frail  antenna  of  their  fronds. 
Ah,  lovely  Uitle  hill  In  Pioardyl 


And  there  the  purple  violets  made  spring 
A  dream  of  loveliness;  many  a  tender  thing — 
Vervain  and  vetch— added   its  glamouring-. 
Ah,  lovely  little  hill  in  Pioardyl 

And  there  wa:;  mom  and  vesper  none;  of  birds 
Whereto  the  wind  joined  with  its  joyous  words; 
And  there  was  kindly  shade  for  the  sleek  herds. 
Ah,  lurrlfi  Hi  lie,  hill  in  Picardy! 


But  now    but  riow    what  is  there  left  to 
Have  desolation 7  Riven  earth  and  tree 
And  lines  of  crosses  tell  their  tale.  Ah,  me, 

'I  In.  lowly  lil.lJi:  lull  ni  I'irindy! 
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:  I)  I  TO  R     0  P     M  M  OTO  R     L  I  P  E 


MOTORIZING      FOR       BUSINESS       EFFICIENCY 


IT  is  difficult  to  believe  that  In  this 
of   efficiency   the   great   mass   of 
business  men  have  not  yet  realized 

the  value  of  the  commercial  motor. 
\  el  figures  prove  this  to  be  true.  Only 
one  per  cent  of  the  logical  users  of  com- 
mercial motor  cars  in  this  country  are 

ual  users. 

There  are  commercial  motors  of  many 
types,  designed  to  fit  various  lines  of 
business.  Some  are  run  by  gasoline, 
some  by  electricity  and  some  by  steam. 
All  have  their  virtues  when  given  the 
appropriate  task.  In  subsequent  arti- 
cles I  shall  deal  with  the  various  types 
and  the  work  for  which  they  are  espe- 
cially suited  in  detail.  My  purpose  at 
this  time  is  to  pave  the  way  by  telling 
a  few  of  the  many  hundred  instances 
in  which  the  commercial  motor  has 
proved  its  right  not  alone  to  recognition, 
but  to  acclamation. 

FIRST  in  everybody's  mind  comes 
the  work  of  the  motor  truck  and  the 
tractor  in  the  Great  War — the  most 
colossal  business  enterprise  of  our  age. 
If  ever  a  piece  of  mechanism  received 
a  more  grueling  test  of  practical  worth 
than  that  undergone  by  the  motor  truck 
on  the  battle  grounds  of  Europe,  the 
world  has  yet  to  hear  of  it.  Day  after 
day,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  over 
roads  ranging  from  the  boulevard  to 
the  mud  slough,  vast  trains  of  motor 
trucks  and  tractors  have  kept  up  a 
steady  pace,  running  as  consistently  as 
a  Greenwich  chronometer.  They  have 
carried  men,  supplies,  ammunition, 
guns,  searchlights,  wireless  apparatus 
and  also  the  wounded.  They  have  hauled 
and  maneuvered  heavy  howitzers  and 
mortars  which,  if  hitched  to  horses, 
would  never  have  reached  the  front. 
Equipped  with  armor-plate  and  machine 
guns  they  have  wrought  havoc  in  many 
a  charge.  And  in  their  newest  role  of 
land  battleship  they  have  once  again 
proved  their  terrible  efficiency.  It  may 
well  be  said  that  the  armies  of  Europe 
are  literally  kept  in  the  field  by  the 
motor  truck  and  by  the  tractor. 

The  Mexican  situation  in  this  coun- 
try has  done  its  share  toward  demon- 
strating the  value  of  a  motorized  army. 
A  new  record  in  transportation  annals 
has  just  been  established  by  the  United 
States  Army  Truck  Train  No.  13  in  a 
run  from  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  train  was  com- 
posed of  thirty-one  three-ton  trucks 
which  covered  a  distance  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  in  thirteen  days 
actual  running  time.  Two  days  were 
spent  in  El  Paso  and  two  on  the  road, 
making  the  total  elapsed  time  seventeen 
days.    According   to   the    United     States 

Army  regulations,  the  standard  day's 
Journey  for  a  four-mule  beam  Is  seven* 
teen  miles.  Thus  it  would  have  required 

at   least   forty-seven   days,   exclusive   of 
28 


the  four  days  lost  en  route,  for  this  trip 
to  have  been  made  by  mule  team — a 
comparison  which  shows  clearly  the 
relative  merits  of  the  old  and  new  style 
of  military  transportation. 

NOW  for  a  few  authentic  figures  on 
motor  truck  operation  in  peaceful 
quarters.  (The  names  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  and  the  makes  of  trucks  will 
be  furnished  on  request.) 

A  Boston  firm  whose  business  neces- 
sitates the  haulage  of  crushed  stone  and 
gravel  have  found  that  one  five-ton 
truck  has  enabled  them  to  retire  three 
horse  teams.  Performances  not  possible 
to  any  other  delivery  medium  have  been 
achieved  for  them  by  the  trucks,  of 
which  they  have  three.  In  time  of  rush, 
one  truck  in  ten  and  a  half  hours,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night, 
allowing  a  half  hour  for  luncheon,  de- 
livered ninety  tons,  making  sixteen  trips 
and  covering  eighty-five  miles. 

It  is  quite  within  the  average  for  the 
firm  to  get  fifty  miles  a  day  from  its 
trucks,  tho  most  of  the  hauls  are  to 
building  operations  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  Altho  the  firm  still  maintains 
horses  for  nearby  work,  it  is  not  re- 
placing those  that  die,  except  with  motor 
power. 

Another  big  company  cut  its  delivery 
costs  in  half  by  applying  a  five-ton  truck 
to  its  hauling  problems.  Raw  material 
is  hauled  to  the  plant,  arid  the  finished 
product  carried  for  railroad  shipment. 
The  truck  does  the  work  both  ways. 

By  horse  drawn  wagons  it  used  to 
cost  70  cents  per  ton  for  this  hauling. 
With  the  truck  this  figure  varies  from 
28  cents  to  40  cents  per  ton,  the  larger 
figure  resulting  when  there  is  big  out- 
lay for  repairs  or  new  tires.  The  aver- 
age is  figured  to  be  close  to  34  cents  per 
ton,  a  fifty  per  cent  saving  as  against 
70  cents  per  ton  by  horse. 

ANEW    YORK   coal    company   has 
found  that  in  every  kind  of  work 
where  there  has  been  a  comparison 
the  advantage  is   ail   in  favor  of  the 
truck. 

On  a  five-mile  return  trip,  a  truck 
can  make  twelve  trips  and  deliver  sixty 
tons  of  coal.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  a  horse-drawn  team  could 
in  the  same  time  haul  four  loads    or 


Ask  the  Motor  Editor  anything  you 
want  to  know  concerning  motor 
cars,  trucks,  accessories  or  their 
makers.    While    The    Independent 

cannot  undertake  to  give  in  this  de- 
partment an  opinion  as  to  the  rela~ 

merit*  of  carious  makes  of  ears 
or  accessaries,  it  is  alieui/s  readij 
to  nice  full  and  impartial  informa- 
tion about  any  individual  product. 


twenty  tons.  In  bad  weather  the  horses 
would  be  doing  well  if  they  negotiated 
three  loads,  and  in  some  cases  would  be 
compelled  to  cut  their  loads  one  or  two 
tons  each  trip. 

The  three  three-horse  teams  required 
to  do  the  work  of  one  truck  would  cost 
daily,  everything  allowed  for,  including 
the  wages  of  the  drivers,  $24.  The 
truck  with  all  its  factors  would  be  close 
to  $15,  tho  present  prices  of  gasoline 
might  raise  the  price  a  trifle.  Therefore 
the  truck,  in  this  comparison,  saves 
eight  or  nine  dollars  every  day. 

With  the  truck  it  is  possible  in  one 
hour  to  make  a  return  trip  of  eight  and 
a  half  miles,  and  deliver  five  tons  of 
coal.  Horses  would  require  two  and  a 
half  hours  for  the  same  trip  and  come 
back  exhausted. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  engineering 
projects  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the 
building  of  the  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel  in 
San  Francisco.  The  tunnel  begins  at  the 
end  of  Market  street  and  runs  directly 
thru  the  Twin  Peaks,  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles.  When  completed  it 
will  open  up  for  settlement  some  of  the 
city's  most  beautiful  territory  and  will 
be  the  main  artery  of  travel  between 
the  city  and  the  comparatively  level 
land  extending  to  the  south. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  motor  trucks 
the  cost  would  have  been  prohibitive, 
but  the  contractors  who  tackled  the 
task  knew  the  possibilities  of  the  trucks 
and  purchased  them  in  fleets  before 
starting  the  work.  The  ability  of  the 
trucks  to  turn  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  tunnel,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  receive  and  dump  their 
loads,  and  the  short  space  of  time  it  re- 
quires for  them  to  deliver  their  five-ton 
load  of  rock  and  earth  have  saved  large 
sums  of  money  and  speeded  up  the  com- 
pletion of  the  undertaking. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  only  large 
trucks,  engaged  in  very  heavy  work. 
The  savings  made  by  using  the  lighter 
vehicles  in  lines  to  which  they  are 
adapted  are  even  greater.  Department 
stores,  grocery,  hardware  and  other  re- 
tail stores,  funiture  dealers,  piano  deal- 
ers, florists,  truck  farmers,  in  fact  all 
business  houses  or  individuals  whose 
work  necessitates  hauling  or  del i very 
systems  can  cut  down  their  costs  by 
replacing  the  horse  by  the  commercial 
motor.  ■ 

Look  under  the  hood  oi  tho  average 
motor  ear  and  you  will  find  thai  there  are 
accumulations  of  dirt  and  grease  In  moat 
of  lis  Inaccessible  corners.  There  is  e  lit 
He  device  on  the  market  to  remove  tins 
dirt,  it  consists  of  »  ao  de,  two  tubes  and 
a  handle  One  tubs  It  attached  to  aa  air 
pumpi   the  other  placed  iu  a  can  of  k, 

si'iic     Pump    the    air    and    itolnl    the    l»» 
at    the   spot    to   be   cleaned     Phe    keroa* 
pi  i\    removei   iii<i  dirt    'Tins  outfit 
si    iO 
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Articles  by  the  Four  Candidates 

For  President  of  the  United  States 

will  appear  in  The  Independent  between  now  and  Elec- 
tion Day.  In  these  signed  articles  the  candidates  will 
present  the  appeal  of  their  parties  to  the  nation,  will  state 
their  position  on  the  great  issues  and  give  the  reasons 
why  they  should  be  supported  at  the  polls  in  November. 

Charles  E.  Hughes 

Republican  candidate  for  President,  will  speak  for  the  Republican  Party 
in  The  Independent  of  October  9. 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Democratic  candidate  for  President,  will  speak  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
The  Independent  of  October  23. 

Allan  L.  Benson 

Socialist  candidate  for  President,  will  speak  for  the  Socialist  Party  in  The 
Independent  of  October  30,  and  in  the  same  number 

J.  Frank  Hanly 

Prohibition  candidate  for  President  will  set  forth  the  principles  of  the 
Prohibition  Party. 

Six  Presidential  Campaign  Numbers 

This  important  feature  will  con- 
tinue in  The  Independent  on  October 
16  and  November  6. 

Special  covers,  new  portraits, 
original  cartoons,  pictures  and  edito- 
rials, will  contribute  to  the  political 
interest  of  these  campaign  numbers. 
Follow  them  closely  and  keep  your 
election  facts  in  order,  your  mind 
clear  on  the  issues,  and  your  estimate 
of  the  men  well  grounded. 


of  The  Independent  will  appear  con- 
secutively beginning  next  week  and 
culminating  with  the  Election  Num- 
ber on  November  13. 

Norman  Hapgood  and  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  in  The  Independ- 
ent's dual  series  entitled  "Both  Sides 
<>\  the  Campaign"  are  presenting  the 
ca:,c  lor  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican parties,  respectively. 
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TUSKEEGEE 

There  will  come  in  time,  for  the 
students  of  the  school  he  founded)  for 
thr  thousands  of  his  race,  to  whom  be 
beloved  friend  as  well  as  prophet, 
s  personal  record  of  Booh  >  T.  Wash- 
ington, recording  "his  habit  as  he 
lived."  l>r.  Riley's  biography  cent) 
about  the  work  and  the  times,  rather 
than  the  personality.  Yet  in  some  ways 
it  gives  more  of  the  man  than  does 
"Up  from  Slavery,"  because  it  is 
free  to  emphasize  characteristics  and 
conditions.  Himself  a  white  man  la- 
boring for  the  colored  race  in  the 
Black  Belt,  Dr.  Riley  is  especially  fitted 
to  analyze  Washington's  aims,  methods 
and  results,  and  to  consider  his  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  the  great  wrongs  un- 
der  which  the  colored  people,  North  as 
well  as  South,  still  struggle.  "He  could 
at  any  time  have  inflamed  his  people 
with  a  word,  and  at  any  moment  have 
precipitated  slaughter  and  blood,"  and 
this  very  power  made  him  the  more 
silent,  that  yearly  list  of  lynchings  his 
most  terrible  indictment  against  the 
white  man's  civilization. 

Booker  Washington  was  not  a  bril- 
liant man.  But  he  had  wisdom  and  he 
had  a  dauntless  courage  before  obsta- 
cles; these  and  his  absolute  sincerity 
and  devotion  seem  to  have  been  the 
secrets  of  his  power.  The  discouraged 
little  laborer  of  the  salt  mines;  the 
Hampton  janitor,  daily  scouring  his 
one  suit;  the  eager  young  man,  con- 
fronted by  a  school  minus  building,  land 
and  money;  the  teacher  pawning  his 
silver  watch  for  $15  to  make  a  third 
trial  of  the  brickmaking  against  which 
were  aligned  teachers,  pupils  and  par- 
ents; these  are  dramatic  figures. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
by   B.   F.   Riley.   Revell,   $1.50. 

A  STORY  OF  KENT 
Mr.  Phillpotts  has  in  his  recent  nov- 
els described  some  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  England— in  "Old  Delabole," 
the  story  of  slate-mining;  in  "Brunei's 
Tower"  the  processes  of  pottery;  in  The 
Green  Alleys  he  pictures  County  Kent 
in  the  glory  of  the  hop-harvest.  No  move 
beautiful  description  of  that  loveliest 
landscape  could  have  been  given  by  any 
living  English  novelist. 

Mr.  Phillpotts'  rustics  are  wholesome 
in  their  lives  and  racily  wise  in  their 
talk.  The  idyl  of  the  blossoming  and 
heavily  fruited  hop  fields  and  the  loves 
of  handsome  young  men  and  maidens 
who  walk  thru  the  "green  alleys"  are 
harshly  broken  across  by  the  coming 
of  the  Great  War,  which  sweeps  the 
young  men  from  the  Kentish  fields  to 
the  trenches  in  Flanders,  and  sets  the 
girls  to  men's  tasks  of  stringing  twine 
and  setting  poles,  as  well  as  their  an- 
cient and    poetic   work   of   picking   the 

ripe    hops.    The    story    ends    "with. ml    a 
"' n  laeeiUe    man     left     in     Kent,"    bin 

with  the  hope  of  the  return  of  Nathan 
and  Nichols    and  the  other  khaki  clad 
80 


lads  we  have  learned  to  like  and  to  re- 
spect, when  the  war  shall  be  over  and 
the  sword  exchanged  for  the  pruning- 
knife. 

77m     G Uleys,    by    Eilcn     Phillpotts.    Mac- 

miilan.  $1.50. 

HEALTH 

The  opportunity  of  the  individual  to 
contribute  to  his  own  health  is  eheei 
fully  discussed  in  a  series  of  "chatty" 
papers  by  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  in 
Side-Stepping  III  Health.  It  is  rarely 
that     an     author     combines     technical 


FOR  DEBATERS 

A  most  BUggestive  and  helpful  hook 
to  all  who  are  called  on  t<>  address  any 
sort  of  audience,   is   Public  Speaking, 

by  James  Albert  Winans,  of  Cornell 
University.  (  Ithaca  :  Sewall  Publish- 
ing Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  curious  work  prepared  for  stu- 
dents of  public  speaking  is  Dr. 
.).  A.  Mosher's  Essentials  <>f  Effective. 
Gesture.  It  has  a  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  gesture,  explanatory  dia- 
grams,  and  declamations   for  practice. 

(Macmillan,  $1.) 

Such  a  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  briefs  and  the  reason  for  each  as  is 
found  in  The  Brief  and  Selections  for 
Briefing,  by  C.  I..  Maxcy.  of  Williams, 
would  he  most  helpful  to  any  debater 
whether  definitely  studying  arsumenta- 
tion.  of  which  it  is  a  textbook,  or  not. 
( Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.25.) 

A  useful  reference  book  for  all  who 
are  in  any  way  taking  part  in  the 
present  discussions  on  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  Peace,  War  and  Preparedness 
is  the  collection  of  Selected  Quotations 
on  Peace  and  War.  (Commission  on 
Christian  Education.  $1.) 

The  pamphlet.  Woman  Suffrage,  a 
Study  Outline,  prepared  by  J.  L.  Wil- 
son, contains  a  very  full  bibliography 
for  the  study  of  the  movement  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  latest  results, 
and  to  the  training  of  suffrage 
speakers.  (White  Plains,  N.  Y. :  Wil- 
son, -o  cents.) 

Briefs  and  selected  articles  on  Un- 
employment, compiled  by  J.  E.  John- 
sen,  is  another  issue  in  the  invaluable 
Debater's   Handbook   Series. 

A  timely  book  is  the  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
compiled  by  E.  N,  Phelps.  This  con- 
tains many  articles  dealing  with 
South  and  Central  America  and  Pan 
Americanism. 

The  second  handbook  of  selected  arti- 
cles on  the  European  War,  aims  to 
treat  impartially  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  and  England  and  her  allies,  but 
{lives  most  space  to  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  to  the  war. 

The  new  edition  of  World  Peace 
adds  to  the  matter  published  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  some 
practical  considerations  made  clear  bj 
recent      events       and       considers       this 

topic  from  the  grounds  both  of  arbi- 
tration ami  disarmament 

The  Debater's  Handbook  of  Woman 
Suffrage  is  out  in  a  third  editit  n.  with 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  new 
reprints  ami  a  bibliography  of  Impor 

taut      articles     published     since      1912. 

This  is  probably  the  mosl   useful  sin 

gle    Volume    there    is    for    BUlfl'llge    Weil, 
eis.    I  White    Plain-  ,    New     \  OTH  !    Wil 
Sl    each.) 


knowledge,  common  sense  and  a  pleas- 
ant, simple  style  as  in  this  book.  The 
activities  of  the  community  in  further 
ing  the  health  of  its  members  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Ilemmingwny, 
in  American  Health  I'rohlcnrs.  The  au- 
thor points  out  both  the  scientific  and 
the  social  changes  that  make  this  kind 
of  work  necessary,  the  problems  of  med- 
ical and  sanitary  education,  the  train- 
ing of  health  officials  and  the  adminis- 
trative problems  are  clearly  set  forth. 
The  book  is  intended  to  appeal  especial- 
ly to  women — and  it  makes  a  good  ap 
peal. 

Sid»-St«ppino  111  Health,  l>y  E.  F.  Bowors. 
Boston,  Little,  llrown.  $1. :!.">.  American  Health 
Problems,     by     H.     B.     Hemmingway.     Bobbs- 

Merrill.   $1.25. 

UNCOMMON  SENSE 
"Nonsense  is  never  harmless"  says 
Agnes  Repplier  in  one  of  the  keenly 
thoughtful  and  brilliantly  phrased  es- 
says that  make  up  her  latest  book, 
Coutiter-Cttrrents,  and  with  stimulating 
common  sense  she  proceeds  to  attack 
some  of  the  prevailing  "nonsense"  that 
seems  to  govern  public  opinion  today. 
"Our  Loss  of  Nerve,"  "The  Repeal  of 
Reticence,"  "Cost  of  Modern  Sentiment" 
and  "Americanism"  are  particularly 
keen  criticisms  of  the  modern  willing- 
ness to  drift  with  the  current  and  not 
bother  to  steer — a  tendency  which  Miss 
Repplier  thinks  must  result  in  weakened 
mental  vigor,  for  "people  who  pin  their 
faith  to  a  catchword  never  feel  the 
necessity   of   understanding   anything." 

Counter-Currents,  by  Agnes  Repplier.  Hough- 
ton,   Mifflin.    $1.25. 

ACROSS   THE   PACIFIC 

Dr.  Gulick,  in  America  and  the 
Orient,  discusses,  out  of  his  long  ex- 
perience in  Japan,  the  relations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
with  China  and  Japan  and  the  solu- 
tion of  their  grave  problems  by  under- 
standing and  justice,  or  by  force.  The 
immigration  difficulty  he  attacks  by  a 
scheme  for  percentage  limitation,  apply- 
ing to  all  nationalities,  a  plan  original 
;md  apparently  so  workable  and  just, 
that  one  would  like  to  see  tried.  Only 
why  so  much  less  care  for  the  education 
of  the  mothers  than  of  the  labon 

Among  the  practical  steps  making 
toward  peace  he  suggests  the  gu 
anteeing  of  the  independence  of  the 
Phillipines  by  an  agreement  o(  the 
powers  ami  the  neutralising  o(  the 
Pacific,  with  the  dismantling  of  th 
naval  bases  that  servo  as  stepping 
stones   between    blast    and    West. 

Like    Dr.    Gulick,   Thomas    F.    Millard 

pleads    for   justice   and    frankness   m 
the  solutions  of  Our  East  en 
These  he  finds  alread>    embodied  in  the 
Pay  Doctrine,  now  virtually  abrogated. 
Of  this  be  says: 
The   signing   "i'   a    treaty    will    no    i 

cute   re   H    ill. ill    putting     I    law    on   the  stNtUte 

books    will    enforce    the    law       The    I  nited 

Slates   <  lo\  ei  iiiueul    gut    I  he   | 

to    the    11. i\     I  K»l  li  lue    and    then    s,viu.\i 
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think    it   had   done   its   part.   The  doctrine 
was  left  for  other  powers  to  enforce  or  to 

enforce  itself. 

Some  such  agreement  is  the  only  pre- 
ventive of  aggression  and  injustice  and, 
in  their  train,  war.  But  to  win  the 
powers  to  this  we  must  be  willing  to 
take  our  share  of  enforcing  the  agree- 
ment should  need  arise. 

Besides  this  immediately  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  the  "League 
to  "Enforce  Peace,"  the  book  contains  a 
full  study  of  the  Chinese  Revolution, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  recent  acts  and 
the  intents  of  Japan  which  Mr.  Millard, 
as  editor  of  the  China  Press  of  Shang- 
hai, naturally  does  not  see  quite 
favorably. 

America  and  the  Orient,  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick. 
Missionary  Education  Movement,  50  cents. 
Our  Eastern  Question,  by  T.  H.  Millard, 
Century,    $3. 

SERMONS  IN  STONES 

The  essays  of  John  Burroughs'  new 
volume,  Under  the  Apple  Trees,  lean 
more  toward  philosophy  than  nature, 
tho  there  is  a  delightful  record  of  a 
chipmunk  and  the  reflections  of  a  trog- 
ladyte  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one 
reared  among  rocky  hillsides.  For  the 
philosophy,  it  has  to  do  with  instinct 
again,  The  Primal  Mind,  a  title  that 
should  soften  those  animal  lovers  who 
do  not  forgive  the  genial  sage  of  Slab- 
sides  for  his  denial  of  reason  to  their 
dogs.  There  is  a  paper  on  the  Prophet 
of  the  Soul,  Bergson;  and  on  free  will 
within  circles  of  binding  but  unfelt 
necessities;  and  on  "natural  selection," 
with  always  the  recurring  question  as 
to  the  beginning  of  it  all,  the  "original 
push"  that  lies  behind  all  development. 

Under  the  Apple  Trees,  by  John  Burroughs, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  S1.25. 

BERGSONIAN  FAITH 

Professor  Miller  of  Princeton  differs 
from  the  Pope  in  that  he  finds  the  phi- 

'<phy  of  Henri  Bergson  compatible 
with  Christianity.  Doubtless  this  is  be- 
cause the  Princeton  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity differs  from  the  Papal.  In  his 
Bergson  ">uj  Religion  Professor  Miller 
considers  and  rofutes  the  various  and 
mutually  contradictory  criticisms  that 
havf:  been  raised  against  Bergson  on 
doctrinal  grounds.  Iff:  does  not  attempt 
to  f-onstrue  the  Jewish  philosopher  into 
an  evangelical  Christian,  but  he  does 
.'/  and  w<?  believe  quite  correctly — 
that  Bergson;  by  his  emphasis  upon 
faith,  religious  experience  and  religious 
ght,  furnishe  a  new  and  inspiring 
conception  of  the  world  that  is  much 

sded  in  the  present  age.  As  the  au- 
thoi  "ft  will  be  welcomed  by  all 

true  religionists  who  long  for  God  but, 
ome  of  His  dogmatic  self- 
appoints 

Bergson  him  "if,  In  summing  op  the 
■  of  his  three  volumes,  says: 

i  -'Hi  all  this  we  d< -rive  :i  dear  Ides  of  a 
free   and   creating  (Jod,    producing   mattei 

fllld      life      ;it      i,w  ■-      i  i  i  ;i|  |  >       , 

-in"  tion,  I  ralu 

•  "■"    <A  <\    n, <•    , ,,,,  t,  notion    <,( 

Bet  Ion  of  God  ■■>-.  ■ 

oi  ths  saying 
of    Kong   Chi,   tl  -  'i  ',<,    oi    (  '■" 

that  "what  God   does,   that  in 
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Books — Bound  in  Leather 

SHIPPED   FREE   FOR  INSPECTION        $ 

Only  $1.00  Down  after  5  Days  if  You  Keep  Them! 

World's  Masterpieces — Unabridged — Convenient  Pocket  Size 


A  complete  library  of  the  world's  greatest  literature  now  shipped  to  you  prepaid  for  FREE 
inspection.  6o  Books,  bound  in  genuine  limp  leather — not  imitation — placed  in  your  home 

for  you  to  re-ifl  and  enjoy,  without  paying  a  penny  >n  advance.  Millions  of  others  have  been  fascinated, 
delighted,  held  breathless  by  these,  the  greatest  stories,  plays,  essays,  poems  ever  written  by  the  greatest  authors  of  all  time  I  You,' 
too,  must  read  and  reread  these  books  a  score  of  times  if  you  do  not  want  to  miss  half  the  joy  of  living,  and  you  can  noto  have  the  entire 
set  of  60  masterpieces,  unabridged,  sent  to  you  without  paying  a  penny  in  advance. 

EVERY  TITLE  A  FAMOUS  MASTERPIECE 

Glance  at  the  list  of  titles.  Think  of  having,  on  your  own  library  table,  60  books  like  these.  Think  of  carrying  two  or  three  titles 
with  you  aways — on  cars,  trains,  everywhere!    Emerson's  profoundest  essays,  Kippling's  stirring  ballads  andstories.  De  Maupassant's 
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Christmas  Carol  Dickens  Bonnets  from  the  Pnrrtumese 

Essays  Ralph  W.  Emerson  Elizabeth  Browning 

Uses  of  Great  Men  I>reftmB  Olive  Schreuier 

Ralph  W.  Emerson  Alice  in  Wonderland 
Barrack  Room  Ballads         Kipling  Lewis  Carroll 

Without  Benefit  of  Clcrpy  Kipling  Through  the  Looking  <.lass 
The  Finest  Story  In  the  World  Za  wis  Carroll 

Kipling  Comtesse  de  Saint  Geran 
8hort  Stories         De  Maupassant  Alexandre  Dvmas 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nigbta  Fairy  Tales  Hans  An*i*  rsen 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  Hah  Ballads  W.  S    Gilbert 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  M-thcr  (loose  Rhymes 
A  Child's  'iarden  of  Verses  Hiawatha  Henry  11'.  T^mgfellow 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Idylla  of  the  KlnK,  Vol    i 
Fifty  Best  Poems  of  England  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

Fifty  Bert  Poems  of  America  Idylls  of  the  Kinc,  VoL  *-' 

Rubalyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  Alfred  Lnrd  Tennyson 

Hands!  peare  Friendship  and  Oth«r  Esaayi 

Una;  l*ar  Shakespeare  Henry  Thoreau 

Macbeth  Shakespeare  Socialism  for  Hmionalm 

Merchant  of  Venice    Shakespeare  G.  Bernard  Shaw 

md  Juliet       Shakespeare  On  Going  to  Churofa 
Julius  Caeaar  Shakempeare  <*>■   Bernard  Shaw 

Shakespeare  Memories  of  PmSdanl  Lincoln 
Shakrsjteare  Wait  Whitman 

\ks  It  Sh a kespearc  The  Ancient  Marlm-r 

Midsummer  Mght's  I»r«-am  Samuel  2\  Coleridge 

Shakespeare  Inferno  Dante. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  •/  Speeches  and  l>ttrr* 

Bbarloek  Holmei       Conan  h  rgi  Washington 

A  Doti'i  Bo  i  ".         II.  writ  Tbim  A  Dream  of  Jolu 

//<  nrik  Ibsen  William  Morris 

Tb«  Murders  In  tbs  Rtu    K<  l P-ema  Robori  Burnt 

Ektgar  AHnnPoe  I  Prosvsr  Af! 

The  Raven  and  Other  Poems  Oonfstrioni  oi  in  Opram  Ectaf 

i  door  Allan  Poo  Uc  Quinccy 

Ballad  ot  Kta/i'u./ '.*.!  Wofdl  of  JtfltU 

fjsmr  Wilds  A  Tlllyloss  Baud*] 
Pell*asand  Msthnaat  Ml  M.  Barrie 

Mauriot  Ma.  i.  r I inch  Poems  Robert  Browning 

foam  Turgsm  » 

Abraham  !■"•■  oVu  Tbsls  it  Dnyi  ol  a  <  ood kJ  Man 

Tha  lu-nr  Bout,  ft       /.-..  Tolstoy  VieUn   Hugo 


most  vivid  stories,  Poe's  poems  and  mystery  tales,  Shakespeare's  and 
Ibsen's  greatest  plays,  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  delightful  essays,  the  poems 
of  Burns,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Wilde,  Longfellow,  Dante,  Coleridge, 
famous  speeches  of  Lincoln  and  Washington,  great  stories  of  Barrie 
and  Stevenson,  these  and  a  score  of  other  authors — 60  books  in  all — 
are  ready  for  you  now,  merely  waiting  for  you  to  send  in  the  coupon 
below,  or  a  letter. 

SEND    NO    MONEY    The  books   w»<  b«  sent  to  you  for 
^_    _    _______    FREE   examination  prepaid.      After 

5  days  return  them  at  our  expense.     If  you  decide  to  keep  them, 
pay  only  $1.00  AFTER   the  5  days,   and    the  balance  on  easy      _*' 
monthly  terms.     The  price  is  so  low,  and  the  books  are  of  such       jp 
amazingly  high  quality  that  everybody  wonders  how  it  can        JF 
be  done.     Here  is  the  secret:  jp 

W*  printed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  book  sat  onetime,       f  / 

relying  on  the  public's  love  for  good  books  to  make  the        f 
venture  self-sustaining.    Leather-bound  bookSOfsuch        f 
high  quality  have  often  sold  for  as  high  as  fi.oo        f  /         f 

each,  yet  our  price  is  but  a  fraction.     Because  of       f  ,♦* 

advancing   prices    the  supply  for  this  offer  is        <^  ,«' 

limited.     If  you  send  in  the  coupon  or  a  let-       ^r  S         S       / 

ter  now,  you   will  be  sure  of  your  books,        fr 
and,    in    addition,  we  will  ship  you  the      ^r 
handsome  Book  Rack  Free.    Mail  the       Jr 
coupon,  without  money,  NOW.  ^e 


If  you  want  single  copies  Send  ^5      jF 
t ents  for  each,  in  advance.  Money       jp 
bat  k  if  yon  want  it.    If  you  live        Jp 
Outside  of  the  United  States,       yr 
please    send    fl.00   extra       f 
with  coupon.  f 
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Everyman's  Work  Shop 

This  is  ths  title  of  an  Important  article  by  Edward  Barle  Purinton  to 
appear  in  the  nexl  EflBciency  Number  of  The  Independent,  dated  October  H>. 
Jn  this  article  Mr.  Purinton  will  discuss  the  manufacturer's  problem,  after 
li!  years'  study  of  over  500  efficiency  methods  and  systems  Ln  Europe  and 
America,  and  personal  acquaintance  with  corporation  heads,  hygienic 
leaders,  « •  <  i : 1 1  service  authorities,  psychological  experts  and  business 
engineers.  Mr.  Purinton  will  here  present  o  constructive  analysis  of  tin- 
ways  t.)  better  building,  Increased  output,  Improved  quality,  more  efficient 

management,  scientific  engineering  and   perfect   <■•  i < t i i > ni.     A    Manufac 

turer's  Test  Chart   will  accompany  this  article. 

MnnufnrUircr*  nr<-  invited  to  Coniuilt  (lie  IM«n  and  Purchase 
DaparblMltl    <»f     I   l>e    Independent    l.lli.    i.   in   y    Service. 
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THE  TIDINGS  BROUGHT 
TO  MARY 

Pa  ,1  Claude! 

i'i  tnslat'  .1  bj    LouUi  sill 

linsn    Brought   to   Mary"  is  that 
thing,  ,i  pieci  line  literature." — 

IM. 

net,  postpaid. 


THE  TESTAM EXT  OF 
WILLIAM  WIN  DUNE 
AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  .1.  II.   Wallis 

'"Mr.  Willi  •;  tins  added  an  individual  anil 
iuu  note  to  contemporary  American  poetry." 
— William  Stanley  Braithwaite. 

Price   $i.oo   net,   postpaid 


JORDAN  FARMS 

An  Epic  in  Homespun 

By   Fuderick  E.   Pierce 

Price   $1.00  net,  postpaid 

A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Publications  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 
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2og  Elm  Street 
New  Kaven,  Conn. 


-■So  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Get  finest  books 
at  lower  prices 

chan  any  dealer  can    ofler,   by  becoming  a    Life    Memher  ol 
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tiges    secured    by     expert 
Overstocks,"  Remain- 

Bankruptcy    Stocks," 


You  share  all  the  atlvan- 
purchase  of  "Publishers' 
tiers  of  Editions," 
etc. — if  yott  act  New, 

To  mult:plv  our  already  larire  purchasing  capacity  we  are  offer- 
ing you  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  Life  Member  of  this  associa- 
tion without  spending;  a  cent  for  dues  or  Initiation  fee.  Simply 
avail  yourself  ot  our  remarkable  offer  of  the  lowest  prices  ever 
quoted  on  line  b> 

k  brand  new.     Best  recent  novels  and  juveniles 
included    i Special   Bulletin).       \  n    or   second-hand 

books  offered.     Tell  us  i  our  book  desires — we  meet  them. 

JANE  AUSTEN.  De  Luxe. 


Note  these  prices : 


DICKENS.      15    vols.       Best 
i  .  \  er  pul  il  Ished,    famous 

0       Pul  - 

C  1  *>    OC 

Our  Price   .     .     .   *lJ-OJ 
DE  MAUPASSANT.  17  \ols., 
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Our  Price   ...       $0.5U 

8C0TT.      We    h  .ve    absolute 
remainder 

i     Highland     Edition. 
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while  they  last 


12 
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COOPER  S  LEATHER  STOCK- 
ING TALES,  6  i  ils.  Ulusi 
1'  iblishi  t  s  pr 
Our  Price    . 
DANTE.     -I 

■  I  Low   translation. 
1 1  ,i    Illustrations. 


;     $1.95 


$5.00 
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91c. 


Our  Price  .     . 

LIEOEANDTHE  ARDENNES 
and    ol 

Our  Price     . 

i      ,       i, 

I  t        Explains  how 
inssbefore-purt'liantni  . 
Today  all    old  MXl  week. 

Get  thnt  catalog  nt  once 

THF!  BFN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Dept    W.  437  Freer  Building  Anno  Philadelphia 


God."  Tins  iiit  of  Bergsonianism  ante* 
datea  Bergson  by  some  twenty-four 
centuries,  it  la  quite  like  the  Chinese  to 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
the  sly  in  tliis  matter  of  metaphysics  as 
will  ;ts  iii  gunpowder  ami  printii 

and  Rtligion,  by   I..  II.   Miller.   Soli 

$l.&0. 

PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIETY 
o;n-  of  the  striking  features  of 
present  day  college  education  is  the 
groping  ot'  the  Leaders  for  something 
to  take  the  place  of  the  classic  history, 
abortive     science,     and     mathematics 

courses  that  never  went  far  enough  to 
"function."  It  is  significant  that  the 
new  substitute  is  so  frequently  some 
introduction  to  "social  science."  No  one 
knows  exactly  what  social  science  is, 
but  there  is  an  idea  that  college  stu- 
dents oujjht  to  know  something-  more 
about  their  social  environment  than 
they  can  learn  from  newspaper  edito- 
rials or  keynote  speches.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  smaller  colleges 
that  have  clung-  most  firmly  to  the  clas- 
sical traditions  and  have  been  most 
sheltered  from  current  social  changes. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  Social 
Problems  is  the  little  book  by  Professor 
E.  T.  Towne,  of  Carleton  College,  since 
is  assumes  inexperience  in  instructor 
as  well  as  in  student.  There  are 
chapters  on  population,  immigration, 
child  labor,  unemployment,  the  delin- 
quent classes,  liquor,  poverty,  with 
good  outlines,  review  questions,  detail 
references,  useful  suggestions  for 
study,  diagrams,  tables  and  pictures. 
Each  chapter  is  well  worked  out.  Un- 
fortunately, the  student  can  "learn"  all 
that  the  book  offers  and  pass  his  ex- 
aminations satisfactorily  without  ever 
discovering  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  problems  to  each  other  and  to 
more  fundamental  problems.  However, 
it  is  a  good  beginning. 

One  of  the  problems  presented  in  this 
book,  that  of  poverty,  is  treated  in  a 
comprehensive  and  scientific  manner  by 
Professor  Parmelee,  of  the  City  College 
of  New  York,  in  his  Poverty  and  Social 
Progress.  Like  the  author's  earlier 
books,  the  study  is  synthetic,  bring- 
ing together  the  results  of  studies 
and  analyses  from  various  an- 
gles— the  biological,  the  psychologi- 
cal, the  statistical  and  political  as 
well  as  the  strictly  economical.  The  au- 
thor demonstrates  the  futility  of  most 
of  the  remedial  measures  directed 
against  this  most  devastating  of  social 
diseases.  The  book  is  suitable  for  col- 
lege classes  as  well  as  for  the  general 
reader,  and  contains  a  great  mass  of 
material  of  value  to  the  citizen  who 
really  wants  to  know. 

Another  of  the  social  problems  is 
studietl  in  Professor  (I  coat's  Ori/aii 
Labor  in  A>nc>-ica.  Outside  of  the  work- 
ing class  movement  and  of  the  profes- 
sional students  of  the  subject,  the  igno- 
rance about  the  purposes,  ideals, 
methods  and  spirit  of  labor  organ!  i 
(ions     is    appalling.     The    mi. Idle    class, 

which    is   most   articulate    In    the   ex 
pression   of  "public  opinion,"   has   not 
only  its  own  bias  i>>  work  against,  bu1 

the    fact     that    the   chief    sollive,    ,.|    nn 
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Duratex  style -wear  Shirts 


Sttciol  tfftr  to  introduce  you  to  the  famous  DURATEX 
Shirts  and  Furnishings  at  bla;  savins;  by  mall.  3  Fine  Duratex 
Dollar  Shirts  and  3  Stylish  Half-Dollar  Silk  Ties  to 
Match  sent  postpaid,  for  a  limited  time,  on  roceipt  of 
only  $3  with  name  and  address  of  8  friends.  Money 
bacK  if  not  pleased. '  Fine  white  percale  with  ft 
blue,  black  and  Lavender — one  of  <  ti  color,  coal  stvlo,  cuffs 
attai  hed.  Sizes  14  to  17.  Guaranteed  not  to  shrink  or  rip 
In  six  months  or  new  shirts  free.  Order  this  special 
today  and  receive  catalog;.    Highest  bank  references. 

Room  244.  GOODELL  &  CO..  158  East  3-lih  Street.  New  York 

Largest  Mail  Order  Shirt  House  in  the  World 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Goodell  &  Company 
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MANTELS 

Wm.  H.   Jackson    Company 

2  West  47th  Street         New  York  City 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  bj    even    modern 

up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
\\ v  1 1  ad  for  our  subset  ibei  s  all 
the  important  papers  published  in 
United  Slates  and  abroad,    it  you  ' 

never    used    preSJ   clippings,    drop    I 
postal  ,\\u\   we  v\  ill  show       0W 

be  ot   advantage  to  you      w  i  its   toi 
booklet  snd  terms. 
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rent  information  are  deliberately  con- 
taminated. This  book  should  be  widely- 
read  and  should  help  to  remove  much 
of  the  mutual  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  organized  workers  and  "the 
general  public." 

Social  Problems,  by  E.  T.  Towne.  Poverty 
and  Social  Progress,  by  M.  F.  Parmelee. 
Organized  Labor  in  America,  by  G.  G.  Groat. 
Macmillan.    $1,   $1.75,   $1.75. 


NEW  STORIES 


War  the  Creator,  by  Gelett  Burgess,  is 
"the  story  of  a  boy  who,  in  two  months, 
became  a  man,"  a  simply  told,  true  story 
of  a  French  soldier.  Its  distinction  from 
the  mass  of  such  tales  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  tells  of  the  terrible  months  of  the  French 
retreat.   (Huebsch,  60  cents.) 

Fascinating,  musical,  mysterious  are 
The  Willow  Weaver  and  Seven  Other 
Tales,  by  Michael  Wood,  tales  dealing  with 
the  strange  connection  between  man  and 
the  unseen.  It  is  a  not  wholly  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  handle  the  intangible  and  ex- 
press the  inexpressible.   (Dutton,  $1.) 

Witte  Arrives,  by  Elias  Tobenkin,  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Russian  Jewish  emigrant. 
It  is  interesting,  but  the  author  has  be- 
come so  engrossed  in  the  movement  of  his 
story  that  he  has  missed  some  golden  op- 
portunities to  throw  light  on  the  position 
of  the  Jew  in  America.   (Stokes.  $1.25.) 

In  The  Pleasant  Ways  of  Kt.  Medard, 
Grace  King  has  written  a  charming,  pic- 
turesque description  of  life  in  New  Orleans 
after  the  Civil  War.  A  ruined  Confederate 
family's  gallant  struggle  for  existence  in- 
volves many  unique,  skilfully  drawn  char- 
acters, both  black  and  white.  (Holt.  $1.40.) 

Old    Glory   is   a    collection    of   patriotic 

tDOrt  stories  bj  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews.   The   author   has   apparently   said 

to   herself :   "The  country   needs   patriotic 

stories;  I  will  write  some,"  a  sentiment 
excellent  from  a  moral,  but  not  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  (Scribner,  •""(<) 
cent 

The  Thirteenth  Commandment,  by  Ru- 
pert   Hughes,   tells   rather  crudely   of   the 

havoc  made  py  the  money-spending  women 
of    New    York.   Apparently    a    bride's   trous- 

.  cannot  be  procured  under  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  hifl  heroine  resolves  to 
I       D    her    own.    Her    final   BUCCeSS    is    as    un- 

the  "thirteenth  commandment" — 

"Thou   shalt  not  spend  mor<    than   thou   earn- 

with   tjo  suggestion   that   the  earning 

must   be   honest.    (Harper,  $1.40.) 


FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN 


Benighted  Mexico,  by  Randolph  Wilford 

Smith,  is  a   furious  attack  on  Carran/.a   and 

U'il-on    from    a    pro-Catholic    standpoint. 
Valuable  in  spite  of  its  extravagant   style 
for  the  evidence  it  gives  of  Mexican  atroci- 
( Lane,  $1  .50.) 

An   entl  admirer,   George  ( 

write-   of    Wilton    ami    tin    Ihhuih   and    finds 
that  the  President  hai  done  all  things  v. 

I       -ave    when    the    "l,;i  f,<  I"    failed     to    speak 

"a  cles  i     ■  oi  d  for  :  nee."  Mr.   Wil 

u    more    discriminating   and 
more     winning    advocate.     (Century     80 
».) 

one    remembers    that    a    few    men    are 

one  wonders,  on  reading  Ward 
Macauli        Reclaiming  H"   Ballot    that  the 

eOUl  riot     wholly     gone     to     the     dogH. 

A    premium    on    Ignorance    and    corrupt 
npi-  -id  election        t<  m     The 

propo  ai •■  In  >i  1 1  rnedy  are  pi 

I  and  fs  Ing,  f  I  Nuffield,  70  cent     I 

Fiona!  Onvernmenl  in  the 
ted   Htal  Woodiow   Wilson,   has 

printed   the  ehaptei    on    Tht    Prt   ■ 
dent   'if   H"    i  nited  i  tatt  ibort,  clear 

,f  the   |'i  e   Ident    and 

th<    i  hanges    In    tb<  1 1 1   due    to   the 


Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel 

MR.  BRITLING  SEES  IT  THROUGH 

Third  Edition  Now  Ready 

In  this  stirring  story  Mr.  Wells  reveals  the  true  heart 
and  mind  of  the  English  people.  He  pictures  the  England 
of  today  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  easily  forgotten  —  so 
vividly  does  he  draw  his  characters  and  the  scenes  through 
which  they  move  with  high  courage  and  heroism.  Mr. 
Wells'  new  novel  carries  a  profound  message  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the  story  itself 
—  the  life  of  Mr.  Britling  and  his  family  —  this  is  what 
wins  and  holds  the  reader's  attention.  $1-5° 


-OTHER  NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS- 


THE  GREEN  ALLEYS 

Eden  Phillpotts'  New  Novel 

"A  representative  example  of 
Phillpotts  at  his  best,  of  his  skill 
as  a  literary  creator  and  of  his 
ability  as  an  interpreter  of  life." 
— Boston  Transcript.  $1-50. 

GALLIPOLI 

John  Masefield's  New  Book 

Important  as  literature,  as  an 
interpretation  of  England's  point 
of  view  in  the  present  war,  and 
as  the  reflection  of  the  mind  and 
personality  of  a  great  figure  in 
modern  literature  amid  lighting 
scenes  of  the  Dardanelles  Cam- 
paign. Illustrated.     $1.25. 

WITH  THE  FLYING 

SQUADRON 

By  Harold  Rosher 

Mr.  Rosher,  recently  killed  in 
action  in  France,  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  British  Flying  Squad- 
ron.     This     highly     interesting 

hook  contains  a  vivid  and  thrill- 
ing description  of  the  air  battles 
and    exploits    in    which    lie    look 

part. 

Illustrated.     Ready   iii    October. 


THE 

TURTLES    OF   TASMAN 

Jack  London's  New  Book 

A  most  interesting  collection 
of  the  best  new  stories  by  Mr. 
London,  containing  tales  of  ad- 
venture, of  character,  of  unusual 
experiences    in    unusual    places. 

$1.25. 

THE 
DUBLIN  INSURRECTION 

James  Stephens'  New  Book 

Written  day  by  day  during  the 
insurrection  that  followed  Holy 
Week.  Mr.  Stephens'  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  au- 
thentic that  has  reached  this 
country.  $1-25. 

POLITICS 

By  Heinrich  von  Treitschke 

Translated  from  the  German 
by  Blanche  Dugdale  and  Torben 
de  Bille.  With  an  introduction 
by  the  Rt.  lion.  Arthur  James 
Balfour,  and  a  foreword  by  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of 
I  tarvard    University. 

///  tpi'O  volumes.   The  set,  boxed, 
$7.00. 


George  Moore's  New  Novel 

THE  BROOK  KERITH 

Now  in  the  Third  Edition 

"In  The  Brool    Kerith'  George  Moore  employs  his  finest  art  in  an  auda- 
cious way.    He  evokes  .   ,   .  as  dor,  Flaubert  in  'Salammbo,' a  vanished  land, 
a  vanished  civilization  .  .  .  in  ■>  style  that  ii  artistically  beautiful     Nevei  has 
be  writtr-ii  wnli    M'  h    ustained  power,  intensity  and  nobility  ot  phra  ing    luch 
finely  tempered,  modulating  prose."    A'.  Y.  Sun.  $1.50. 
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BOOKSTORES 

•>.  it.  IdPPiNcorr   Company 

MONTUKAI         I'llll   .\l>i:i.|-Hl  v         bOMBCM 


Open  That  Door.' 

By  R.  STURGIS  INGERSOLL. 

Net,  $i.oo 

A  stimulating  volume  with  a 
"kick"  upon  the  relation  of 
■ks  to  life:  the  part  great 
books  play  in  our  goings  and 
comings,  in  the  office,  in  the 
street,  and  in  the  market  place. 
The  relation  of  poetry  to  the 
suburbanite. 

Siffiilai  in  size  ami  style  to  those 
popular  sellers,  "Why  Worry?"  "Peg 
Along,"  etc.,  etc 

Betty  at  Fort 
Blizzard 

By    MOLLY    ELLIOT    SEA- 
WELL.     Four  illustrations  in 
color  and  decorations  by  Ed- 
mund Frederick.        Net,  $1.50 
This   is   a    straightaway   army 
love  story,  with  the  scene  laid  at 
a  post  in  the  far  Northwest.     It 
is     a     sequel     to     the     famous 
"Betty's  Virginia  Christmas,"  so 
popular  a  few  years  ago.     It  is 
realistic     and     yet     as     light     as 
Hetty's    laugh — presented    in     a 
delightfully     dainty     gift     book 
style,     it     makes     a     charming 
Christmas  present. 

Fight  for  Food 

By  LEON  A.  CONGDON,  Ad- 
vising Member  of  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Net,  $1.25 
The  high  cost  of  living  is 
everybody's  problem.  This  book 
presents  the  reason  and  stimu- 
lating thoughts  upon  the  solu- 
tion. It  treats  the  problem  from 
the  producer's,  the  middleman's 
and   the   consumer's  viewpoints. 


A  GREAT  ART  WORK 

Joseph  Pennell/s  Pictures 
of  the  Wonder  of  Work 

Profusely  illustrated.     Net,  $2.00. 

\h  Pennell  is  notably  a  modern,  and  has 
found  art  in  one  ol  the  greatest  phases  of  mod- 
ern achievement  the  Wonder  "i  Work — the 
building    of    giant    ships,    railway    stations,    and 

the  modern  skyscraper;  giant  manufacturing, 
marble-quarrying;    oil-wells    and    wharves — all 

the  great  work  which  man  sets  his  hand  to  do. 
The  crisp  and  wonderful  and  inspiring  touches 
of  introduction  to  each  picture  are  as  illumi- 
nating as  the  pictures  themselves. 

Training  for  the  Stage 

By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

Preface  by  DAVID  BELASCO 

Illustrated.  Net,  $1.25 

The  author  is  the  editor  of  The  Theatre 
Magazine;  the  book  is  especially  for  those  who 
have  stage  ambitious.  The  presentment  will 
be  of  great  value  to  amateurs  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionals and  of  interest  to  all  outsiders  who 
are  at  the  same  time  interested   in  the  theatre. 

Training  for  the 
Newspaper  Trade 

By  DON  C.  SEITZ 
Business  Manager  of  New  York  World 
Illustrated.  Net,  $1.25 

Joseph  Pulitzer's  right-hand  man  was  Don 
Seitz.  This  book  is  for  the  man  or  woman 
interested  in  or  entering  the  newspaper  trade 
as  editor,  advertising  man,  printer,  or  reporter. 
It  tells  what  is  required,  what  the  business 
offers  and  the  part  it  plays  in  life. 

Clothing  for  Women 

ITS  SELECTION,  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

By  LAURA  I.  BALDT, 

Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

Being  the  First  Volume  in  T.ippincott's  Home  Manuals. 
Edited  bv  BEX  (AMI  N  R.  ANDREWS,  Ph.D.,  Teachers 
Colle£e,  N.  Y.  C.  Net,  $2.00 

Seven  colored  plates.     262  illustrations  in  the 

text. 

This  work  deals  exhaustively  with  the  selec- 
tion, design,  and  construction  of  women's 
clothing.  The  difficult  problems  of  harmony 
of  color  and  design  have  been  fully  treated. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  College  short  course,  the 
high  school,  and  the  home  library. 

From  Nature  Forward 

By  HARRIET  DOAN  PRENTISS. 
Limp  leather  binding.  Net,  $2.00 

The  public  mind  is  unsettled;  the  individual 
lives  a  day-to-day  existence,  wrestling  with  dis- 
ease, mental  troubles  and  unsatisfactory  issues. 
This  book  outlines  a  system  of  psychological 
reforms  that  can  be  followed  by  every  man  and 
woman. 


NOTE  TO  READERS: 


Book  descriptions  are  long  and  advertising  space 
short,  hence  our  request  that  you  ask  your  book 
dealer  for  information  regarding  the  following,  just  published:  A  new  edition  of 
tl.ks  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNTED  STATES  NAVY,  bringing 
this  standard  work  up  to  date.  $3.00  net.  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS,  bv  William  Robertson,  $1.25  net,  is  considered  by 
English  critics  to  be  the  best  anthology  published.  OLD  GLASS  AND  HOW 
TO  COLLECT  IT,  by  J.  Sydney  Lewis,  $.3.00  net,  contains  7$  illustrations  in 
color  and  half-tone.  A  book  the  collector  and  expert  will  prize.  SAINTS  AND 
THEIR  EMBLEMS,  $10.00  net,  is  a  profusely  illustrated  cyclopedia  of  the  names 
and    en  all    the    Saints.      MARVELS    OF    AVIATION,    $1.25    net,    is 

another   popular   scientific    volume   in    the    Marvel    Library    for  people. 

KEEP-WELL  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS,  b>    Alas    I      bins,  $000  net, 
the  information  needed  that  will  interesl  children  in  I"  [1  healthy, 

sani  nd  5    places,    There  are    ;<>  illustrations      BRIEF   ins 

TORY  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES,  bv   Matthew   Page  r\ndrewi.    A  popular 

1  rlhnt    text    book,      $1  ,00    net, 


development  of  the  countrj  and  to  the  per 

si.iiiilit  its   dl'   different    ^residents.    (Harper, 
50  cents.  ) 


THE    MINISTER'S    SHELF 


l>r.  Patten  has  made  over  the  hymns  and 

solids   we  were  reared  on  to  suit    the  praise 

worthy  sentiments  of  universal  brother- 
hood. Even  dead  poets  have  rights.  1ml 
Advent  Sotiga  is  calculated  to  cause  Luther, 
Walts,  lleber.  and  their  fellows  to  smile 
rather  in  pity  than  in  anger.  ( I  Iiiebsch, 
$1.) 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Letts  has  made  a 
thoughtful  study  of  Billy  Sunday,  tin  Man 
and  Method,  drawn  from  the  seven  weeks' 

services  iu  Syracuse,  lie  probes  tor  the 
weakness  in  the  churches  that  makes  such 
methods  seem  needful  and  thereby  gives 
I I  lor  reflection  to  church  leaders.  (  Los- 
ton  :  Murray  Press,  '-'•">  cents.  1 
The  Issues  <>f  Life,  by  Elwood  Worcesti  r, 

is  composed  of  a  number  id'  sermons  deal- 
ing with  the  close  interaction  of  mind  and 
body,  religion  and  practical  life.  The  ap- 
plication of  religion  to  the  physical,  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  id"  men  is  the  object  and 
aim  of  the  volume.  The  style  is  vigorous. 
dear  and  effective.    (Moffat,  Yard.  $1.50.) 

In  The  Struggle  Between  Science  and 
Superstition  Arthur  M.  Lewis  writes  with 
vigor  and  high  purpose,  but  makes  the  oft- 
repeated  error  of  confusing  religion  with 
superstition.  It  would  make  the  problem 
easier  if  such  critics  took  the  precaution 
of  finding  out  what  churches  do  believe 
instead  of  basing  their  arguments  on  what 
they  "must  hold."  (Chicago:  Kerr,  50 
cents.) 

Prof.  Robert  Law,  of  Toronto,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Short  Course  Series  a  rev- 
erent and  deeply  interesting  study  of  The 
Emotions  of  Jesus,  discussing  with  tine  ap- 
preciation the  few  but  significant  gospel 
references  to  the  compassion,  auger,  won- 
der, joy  and  geniality  of  the  Master.  The 
most  noteworthy  references  to  these  emo- 
tions are  recorded  in  St.  Mark  (Seribuer, 
60  cents.) 

An  immensely  interesting  collection  of 
quotations  is  Napoleon  in  His  Own  Words, 
arranged  by  Jules  Lertaut  under  such 
headings  as  Success,  Administration,  War, 
and  translated  by  H.  E.  Law  and  C.  L. 
Rhodes.  Here  in  terse,  striking  sentences, 
is  much  that  is  valuable  comment  on  pres- 
ent day  Europe,  much  of  cynical  wisdom 
and  of  far-seeing  statesmanship.  (Chicago: 
McClurg,  $1.) 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE 


In  Dames.  Drills  mid  Stort/-l'lat/s.  a 
useful  little  book  for  teachers  and  leaders 
of  children's  clubs,  Nina  lb  I.amkin  de- 
scribes over  sixty  folk  and  fancy  dances. 
(Chicago:  Denison,  75  cents.) 

Occupations,   by   Professors   Gowin   and 

Wheatley,  is  an  excellent  manual  as  to  the 
human  side  of  the  leading  vocations,  and 
will  be  useful  to  teacher  and  parent  as 
well  as  to  the  lii-h  school  pupil,   for  whom 

it  is  prepared.  (Ginn,  $1.25.) 

Scliools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  David  Mitchell,  discusses 
principles    to    be    followed    in    classifying 

such  children,  and  distinguishes  between 
the  socially  competent   ami   the  Socially   in- 

compel)  >it,  since  this  Involves  the  question 

of  custodial  care  or  permanent  segregation, 
There  are  discussions  o(  the  Bluet  tesis  and 
of  other  methods,  and  recommendation-  is 
to   special   clinics   and    treatment    for    feeble 

minded.  (Cleveland  Foundation,  35  ecu 
The    Fraternity    and    the    1 

Thom  1        \     t  'lark.    P. '.hi    .'I     Men.    I    r 
of     Illinois,     is     an     ardent     defense    ol     the 
Creek  lettei  1      Willi   SOlUtf  criticiMn   ^i 

Us  more  obvious  abu-.es        I'liere  is  mine, 

sarily  \  ague  talk  about  "1 1  ntei  mi  \ 

.In    1     how     lhe\     differ    fiviu    other    ideal 
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not  made   clear.    (Menasha,    Wis.:    Banta, 
$1.25.) 

The  Harvard  Advocate.  Fifty  Year  Book, 
cnuimemorates  the  half  century  by  the  pub- 
ication  of  about  15<i  selections  from  its  files 
for  1906  to  191G.  There  is  a  great  range 
of  material,  humorous,  serious,  prose, 
poetry,  adventure  and  love,  from  pens 
known  and  unknown.  (Harvard  TJniv, 
Tress,  §1.25.) 

"Voluntary  and  Military  are  words  that 
cannot  possibly  exist  side  by  side.*'  says 
K.  L.  Gignilliat  in  Arms  and  the  Boy. 
I  'asides  the  account  of  the  system  in  use 
at  Culver  Military  Academy,  and  its  effects, 
the  book  is  full  of  suggestions  and  data 
as  to  the  present  status  of  military  train- 
ing among  our  500.000  high  school  boys. 
(Bobbs-Merrill,  $1.50.) 

Puhlic  Education  in  Maryland,  by  Abra- 
ham Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman,  is 
the  answer  to  a  state's  appeal  for  outside 
advice  on  learning  its  rank,  twenty-third,  in 
illiteracy.  Bad  politics  eliminated,  the  same 
funds  would  ensure  good  schooling.  Frank 
r.nd  discriminating,  the  report  deserves 
reading  by  citizens  everywhere.  (New 
York:  General  Education  Board.) 

In  Overcrowded  Sehoo7s  and  the  Platoon 
Plan,  S.  O.  Hartwell  presents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  traditional  type  of  school 
organization  and  that  known  as  the  Gary. 
Tho  the  defense  of  the  Platoon  plan,  as 
not  departmental  nor  differing  greatly 
from  the  old  type,  may  not  commend  it, 
yet  this  report  recognizes  the  economic 
and  administrative  difficulties  and  educa- 
tional problems  to  be  faced  by  any  plan. 
(Cleveland  Foundation,  25  cents.) 


GETTING  ON  TOGETHER 


The  City  Manager  is  discussed  by  H.  A. 
Totilmin  in  the  National  Municipal  League 
Series.  Afl  usual  in  books  of  this  class  there 
I-  much  information  rather  badly  arranged 
and  loosely  written.  (Appletou,  $1.50.) 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  important  in- 
formation in  Department  store  Occupa- 
tions by  Iris  I'.  CLeary,  Analysis  of 
organization,  promotions,  qualifications, 
training  make  a  valuable  report,  tho  dis- 
appointing in  its  lack  of  plan  for  changing 
the  bad  features  <,f  the  work.  (Cleveland 
Foundation,  25  cents.) 

One  More  Chance,  mi  Experiment  in 
Human  Salvage,  by  BlacBrayne  and  Ram- 
.  gives  a  series  of  convincing  pictures 
concerning  probation  experiences  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I'.'. th  professional  and  accidental 
erimea  are  reported  in  relation  to  Imagina- 
tion, wanderlust,  drugs  and  other  factors. 
( !'■  nail,  ifaynard,  $1~50.) 

By    its    '  *    Book,    the    Cincinnati 

Chamber    of    Commerce  an    example 

other  mch  ■■<■  ociationa  might  well  follow. 
Iti    290   attractive,    readable   pag<      are   to 

be    had    a    I  f    the    city    and    inform.! 

to  all  the  departments  under  which 

people    ari-    governed    and    cared    for. 

ncinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd,  fl.25.) 

I.' ',,.',,,■>■    Principles,  a  college  text-book 

I'    .f.    Fran;     \     I  .  tter,   of    Princeton, 

.in    excellent    illu-tiation    of    the    modern 
izatkm    of    what     was.    once    "the    • 

D  I  r    never    lo  t      sight 

iological    b  pects   of  i  nee 

:  upon  t  he  concrete  probl 

P    l  licular    attention    is 

en   lo  the  problem*  connected   with   the 

vtli     or     failure    of    fTOWtfa    of    the    popU 

i    (Century,  $1.75.) 
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WORD  went  forth  to  put 
the  remarkable  manu- 
script into  type.  Now,  the 
linotypist  was  a  man  whose 
imagination  had  not  been 
chained  by  the  endless  play 
of  his  fingers  on  the  machine's 
keyboard.  Often  as  he 
pounded  out  the  type  he 
sensed  something  of  the 
author's  days  and  nights  of 
unremitting  toil,  of  ransacking  authori- 
ties, of  studying  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  which  had  resulted  in  the  work 
before  him.  So  he  leafed  thru  the  manu- 
script with  a  light  in  his  eye. 

"Boy,"  hecried  to  the  machine,  "here's 
a  great  book !     Let's  make  it  good." 

"All  right,  we  will,"  chattered  the 
linotype,  as  it  nervously  bit  its  teeth  into 
the  slugs  of  molten  metal.  "Wait — 
there's  a  bad  letter.  Let  me  try  that 
line  again.     I  can  do  better  than  that." 

So  the  linotype  talked  away  till  the 
end  and  finished  the  last  page  with  the 
feeling  of  having  fought  a  good  fight. 

To  the  electrotyping  room  went  the 
bright,  shining  forms  of  type  so  plates 
could  be  made  for  printing. 

"Whoo !"  cried  the  wax,  as  it  ran  over 
them  to  make  the  first  mold  for  the 


metal  plates.  'Lino  has  done 
himself  proud  on  this.  Watch 
out,"  it  urged,  for  the  hydrau- 
lic press  weighed  down  a  bit 
unevenly.  '  Press  more  over 
there — and  there — and  there. 
That's  it.  Now  all  together 
for  some  fine  molds." 

The  plates  were  so  fine 
when  finished  that  they 
brought  a  smile  to  the  press 
as  it  gripped  them  in  its  hand,  for  the 
press  was  new  and  had  all  the  ambition 
of  youth  to  make  a  reputation.  Hour 
after  hour  it  waved  over  them  the  magic 
wand  of  inked  rollers  and  tossed  out  huge 
printed  sheets  that  put  admiration  into 
the  eyes  of  the  critical  pressman. 

'There!"  said  the  weary  press,  after 

the  run.     I  kept  my  end  up  that  time." 

Better  not  boast  too  soon,"  gasped 

the  sheets  as  they  lay  flung  one  upon 

the  other.     "We're  not  books  yet." 

But  they  soon  became  books.  They 
were  folded,  sewn  and  bound,  and  before 
long  were  dressed  in  their  paper  covers 
to  go  out  and  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  But  they  always  remembered 
how  their  friends,  chained  in  the  shop, 
had  worked  with  a  great  pride  of  per- 


formance. 

So  unfolds  the  marvel  of  the  printed  word  at  The  Abingdon  Press.  For  127  years  the  repu- 
tation of  this  house  for  fine  craftsmanship  has  ever  kept  pace  with  the  distinction  of  its  publishing 
ideals.  Today  the  imprint  of  The  Abingdon  PRESSon  a  book  is  a  guarantee  of  quality.  The  cata- 
log, sent  upon  request,  listsagood  many  books  you  may  be  interested  in.  Some  recent  issues  follow: 


THE  MAN  OF  POWER 
By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 
Twelve  brief  and  graphic  sketches  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  efficient  life.  There  is 
an  interesting  and  vital  treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects as  Mind, Conscience,  Will  and  Emotion; 
a  discussion  of  social  and  professional  effi- 
ciency; and  a  chapter  each  on  the  efficient 
churchman  and  the  efficien*  citizen. 


GIRLHOOD  AND  CHARACTER 

By  Mary  E.  Moxcey 
This  book,  while  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
latest  and  best  psychology,  is  written  in  a 
thoroughly  popular  style.  It  is  intended  to 
help  those  who  have  to  deal  with  girls  of  any 
age  to  understand  how  the  character  of  a  girl 
develops  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  assist 
in  the  process. 
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Send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  your  name  and 

address  plainly  below. 

..Name Address. City Slate 


The  Original 
Malted  Milk 

NOURISHING 

DELICIOUS 

DIGESTIBLE 

The  powder  dissolves  in  water.     Needs  no  cooking— Keep  it  on  hand. 

Rich  Milk,  Malted  grain  extract  in  powder. 
For  Infants,  Invalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition,  upbuilding  the  whole  body. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers,  and  the  aged. 


The  Original  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
More  nourishing  than  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
In  the  home,  or  at  Hotels  and  Cafes. 
Substitutes  coat  YOU  Same  Price. 
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WFRSTER'S  NEW  Whatever  your  question i  —  be  it  the  pronuncioti 

_  _  of  n  new  term i    the  spoiling  of  a  puzzling  words 

INTERNATIONAL  jh«  I Hon  of  Nigeri.i.H..,  ,.,eamn£of 

nirTIAUlDY  til  tractor,  white  coal  etc.— this  New  Cruulion 
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It  seems  to  me  that,  this  holding  cf 
three  political  conventions  is  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  breath,  when  the  re- 
sulting platforms  are  so  much  alike. 
We  all  sit  in  the  same  chairs;  why 
should  we  not  stand  upon  the  same 
platform?  Men  differ  in  opinion  less 
than  in  leg-length.  Let  us  standardize 
our  political  creeds  and  save  friction. 
A  form  like  the  following  ought  to  suit 
everybody: 

AN  INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATFORM 

Americanism.  We  maintain  that  loyalty 
to  this  nation,  undivided  allegiance  and  un- 
hesitating devotion  to  the  flag,  the  consti- 
tution and  the  memory  of  the  founders  of 
this  fair  land  of  liberty,  is  the  paramount 
issue  in  this  campaign  ;  and  we  unhesitat- 
ingly denounce  the  opposing  party  for  its 
paltering  and  disingenuous  stand  on  this 
question. 

Preparedness.  We  boldly  declare  for  ade- 
quate preparedness  and  condemn  the  plans 
of  our  opponents  as  inadequate  and  exces- 
sive* We  unhesitatingly  denounce  all  ttn- 
necessary  war  in  the  strongest  terms, 

Mexico.  While  we  abhor  any  interven- 
tion in  Mexico,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  in- 
tervene if  in  our  judgment  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Foreign  Policy.  We  should  insist  that 
every  nation  respect  American  rights  even 
if  we  have  to  rattle  the  sword  in  its  sheath 
to  vindicate  our  honor  ;  and  we  should  <\o 
this  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  strictest 
neutrality,  win  the  cordial  friendship  of  all 
the  warring  nations,  and  preserve  our  own 
nation  from  becoming  involved  in  the 
bloody  conflict. 

Tariff.  The  tariff  should  be  scientifically 
adjusted  so  that  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer will  be  safeguarded  without  preju- 
dice to  the  interests  of  the  producer,  that 
trusts  and  monopolies  will  be  discouraged. 
that  labor  will  obtain  its  just  rights  ir. 
far  as  they  are  proper,  and  capital  will 
prosper  but  not  unduly,  and  that  American 
Industry  and  American  trade  will  enter 
hand  in  hand  into  every  market  of  the 
world. 

Social  Justice.  We  believe  in  it  w  hatever 
it  is. 

Woman  Suffrage.  See  state  platforms  for 
particulars. 

Immigration    l'olicu.    We    believe    in    ad- 
mitting   the    right    kind    i<\    aliens    and    e\ 
eluding   the  others.   This   is   a    free  coin 
and  it   is  our  duty    to  see   that    its    freedom 
i-  not   abused  h\    those  who  have  other  ideas 
than  ours  of  w  hat    freedom   is. 

Conservation,  We  believe  in  protecting 
our  natural  resources  from  exploitation  and 

in  bringing   them   into   full   use  without   fur- 
ther delaj 

Appeal  to  the  Ptoplt,  On  all  of  these 
vital    Issue*    our    opponents    take    a    position 

winch  is  diametrical!)   opiuwed  not  oul>   to 

our  own  bm   lo  thai   i>i  all  that   Illustrious 
baud   id'   heroes    who    have    i.iised    tMd    Ok 
among    the    sins     As    to    w  li.il    we    me  in    b\ 

.mi    particular  plank,  we  rt»fei    you  to  the 
wonderful  statesman  und  fearlww  champion 
of  the  right    w  ho   Ls  mi 
bearoi      Theodore    \\  oodi  eu     I  lughi        W 
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point  to  his  record  as  the  vindication  of  our 
principles,  and  to  our  principles  as  the  vin- 
dication of  liis  record,  and  we  declare  un- 
hesitatingly and  before  all  the  world,  no 
matter  how  the  bold  declaration  may  injure 
us.  no  matter  how  the  other  party  may 
misrepresent  our  frankness,  that  we  believe 
in  the  golden  rule,  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  ten  commandments,  and  government  of 
the  pe  ,)le,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  i  

Samuel  Johnson,  like  every  true 
Tory,  was  opposed  to  any  improvement 
in  spelling.  He  said: 

Iinlae  in  Rasselas,  I  spelt  with  a  c  at 
the  end.  because  it  is  less  like  English, 
■which  should  always  have  the  Saxon  k 
added  to  the  c. 

Boswell,  also  "a  zealous  Tory  but 
not  enough  according  to  knowledge," 
adds  the  footnote: 

I  hope  the  authority  of  the  great  Master 
of  our  language  will  stop  that  curtailing 
innovation,  by  which  we  see  critic,  public, 
etc.,  frequently  written  instead  of  critick, 
publick,   etc. 

Fortunately  for  us  "the  authority 
of  the  great  Master"  was  overruled 
by  the  common  sense  of  the  general, 
otherwise  we  should  still  be  writing 
arithmetick,  pathetick,  almanack,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  little  masters  of  our  day  who  are 
trying  likewise  to  check  human  prog- 
ress toward  a  genuine  orthography 
may  prove  equally  impotent. 

But  while  I  am  glad  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
both  c  and  k  were  unnecessary  and 
courage  enoug-h  to  drop  one  of  them,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  they  made  the 
wrong  choice.  The  k  had  the  better  right 
to  existence,  since  it  has  but  the  single 
sound,  while  c  merely  substitutes  for 
«  or  k  and  it  is  impossible  to  know 
which  is  meant  until  the  next  letter 
tells  us.  Besides  k  is  an  awkwardly 
shaped  letter  and  therefore  makes  eas- 
ily recognizable  any  word  in  which  it 
appears,  while  c  is  commonly  con- 
founded with  e  in  both  script  and  type 
and  might  be  dropt  from  the  alphabet 
as  superfluous.  But  since  one  or  the 
other  of  them  must  go  and  such  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  in  eliminating  the  k,  I  sup- 
pose we  had  best  say  good-bye  to  it 
and  etc  it  out. 


When  vorne  scientific  Creasy  comes  to 

write  a  book  on  the  really  "decisive  bat- 

of  the  world"  he  will  count  among 

them     that    recorded     in     the     private 

paper*  of  Napoleon    as: 

Thin  day  the  emperor  granted  two  thou- 
from    bin   private   pui  e  t.,  in 

'igate     the     pO*  vi  In  I  i  t  y     of     making    Hilglir 

from   the  beH   root.  Thus  Prance  maj    i 
cape  the  heavy  tribute  the  is  yearly  forced 
.  f or ei  gn  i 

That  net  did  mora  than  any  of  hia 
other  effoi       o    tccompH  ih  hi  :  dea 

am,  the  overthrow  of  tha  ea  power 
of  England.  It.  did  not  weaken  thai 

<er  but  ft  n  lit.  partially  r">w- 

---:•-:.    What,  did  ■  ,    that    B 

dad   tha   iravea  if   Prance  could 
■  r  en  bar  awn    oil?  What, 

th.it  m  the  i. aide  fought 

in     the        trait      (,<  DoRlinica     and 

G  ladeloupa  on  April  12,  1782,  Rodi 

littlC     Hie, 

applied  ch<  i  robbed  tha  Briti  ih 


Concerning  New  Doran  Books 


What  do  you  read  ? 
After  all,  a  large 
shareofyourreading 
is  fiction— libraryre- 
turns  and  booksell- 
ers' reports-confirm 
the  fact  thatlike  it  or 
not  as  wemay  choose 
the  reading  world 
today  is  gratified 
largely  by  the  novelist. 
Then  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  selection.  It 
has  been  our  endeavor 
to  make  our  imprint 
synonymous  with  a 
really  worth-the-read- 
ing  book.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  the 
Doran  books,  among 
which  you  will-find  as 
recently  issued  these: 

THE  DARK  FOREST 

Hugh  Wal pole  $1.35 

OLD  JUDGE  PRIEST 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  $1.25 

THREE  SONS  &  A  MOTHER 


Gilbert  Cannan  $1.50 

THESE  LYNNEKERS 

J.  D.  Beresford  $1.50 

DAVID  BLA1ZE 

E.  F.  Benson  $1.35 

GOOD  OLD  ANNA 

Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  $1.35 
A  WESTERN  WARWICK 

Samuel  G.  Blythe  $1.35 

GOSSAMER 

G.  A.  Birmingham  $1-25 

THE  BELOVED  TRAITOR 


Frank  L.  Packard 


$1.25 


The  greatest  event 
of  the  world  s  history 
is  the  war  of  the  fif- 
teen nations.  After 
two  years  there  has 
come  a  real  literature 
dealing  with  the  war, 
its  causes  and  effects 
— actual  stories  of 
big  men  writing  from 
the  trenches — Ameri- 
ca's problem  in  the  mat- 
ter of  defence. 

We  have  been  singularly  for- 
tunate in  securing  informing 
and  authoritative  books  on  the 
war. 

Can  you  afford  to  overlook  vol- 
umes as  important  as  these? — 

MY  HOME  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 


HONOUR 

Frances  Wilson  Huard  $1.35 
THE  BIG  PUSH 

Patrick  MacGill  $1.25 

MICHAEL     CASSIDY,     SER- 


GEANT         "Sapper"  $1.25 

THE  SELF-D  ISCOVERYo/  RUS- 
SIA  Prof.  J.Y.Simpson  $2.00 
WITH     THE     ZIONISTS     IN 


GALLIPOLI 


$2.00 
H.   Patterson 


Lieut. -Col.   J 
WHAT  GERMANY  THINKS 

Thomas  F.  A.  Smith       $1.25 
AWAKE!  U.  S.  A. 

William  Freeman  $2.00 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA 


Cleveland  Moffett  $1.50 

THE  RED  HORIZON 

Patrick  MacGill  $1.25 

KINGS,  QUEENS  and  PAWNS 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  $1.50 
I  ACCUSE  $1.50 

PATHS  OF  GLORY 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  $1.50 


There  are  t wo 
books,  by  authors 
who  have  made  their 
places  secure — but 
never  so  secure  as 
since  the  writing  of 
these: 

THE  DARK  FOREST 

By  Hugh.  Walpole 

In  this  extraordinary  novel 
the  author  of  Fortitude,  etc., 
has  succeeded  in  re-thinking 
the  Russian  novel  in  terms  of 
his  own  knowledge  of  life  and 
character.  Mystical,  poetical, 
spiritual,  the  charm  of  this 
book  is  the  triumph  of  the 
soul  over  disaster.  $1.35 

THESE  LYNNEKERS 

By  J.  D.  Beresford 

A  novel  of  life  and  love — an  ab- 
sorbing analytical  social  study 
which  never  for  a  moment 
drags  throughout  its  nearly  500 
pages — a  character  creation  of 
permanent  significance.    $1.50 

We  might  quote  pages 
of  complimentary  re- 
views— yet  we  prefer 
the  simple  statement 
that  these  are  books 
which  have  had  the 
definite  approval,  not 
only  of  the  profess- 
ional reader,  but  of 
such  folk  as  you 
would  number  among 
your  distinguished 
friends. 


Catalogues  upon  request 


Your  bookseller  has  these  books 


GEORGE     H     DORAN     COMPANY 

THIRTY-EIGHT    WEST   THIRTY-SECOND    STREET  *    NEW    YORK 
PUBLISHERS     IN     AMERICA     FOR     HODDER    &    STOUGHTON 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

1,y  Rev.  E.  E.  HALE,  I).  D..  and  other  Uni- 
tarian literature  Sen)  FREE.  Address  P.  <>.  M., 
Arlington   St.  Church,  Boston,   Mass. 

GENEALOGY 

If     lnt<  re  ti  <l 

over  aooo  rules. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,         Boston,  Mais. 


in     LOCAL     HISTORY     and 
send     for    our    Catalogue     113, 


THE   UNIVERSITY   PRINTS 

tH  h  'ii  torn    ici  loni  tor 

tudy. 
PAINTINO,  HCIJI.PTURE 
and    AKOHITECTUKE 
Clavtor'l'-r<.  <  -liiitoBctfl. 

100  /. 

mt  nt 
Uniicriily  Print*.  .'(  Bnyd  St..  Newton,  Matt. 
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PHOTOPLAY    WRITING   FOR   PROFIT 

Our  course  of  ton  lessons  tenches  the.  technique 
of  the  filmpiay  and  :ilsu  shows  you  how  to  sell 
your  scenarios.  No  special  literary  preparations 
accessary.  Write  for  FREE  hunk,  valuable  in- 
formation and  special  Prize  Offer, 
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Kas  made  your 
skirv  so  clear!" 


"Yes.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any- 
thing so  simple  as  washing  my  face  twice 
a  day  with  a  delightful  toilet  soap  could 
do  more  good  than  all  those  tedious,  ex- 
pensive treatments,  but  in  a  few  days  I 
could  see  an  improvement,  and  now  my 
complexion  has  the  clear,  healthy  look  I 
thought  it  had  lost  for  good." 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  your 
complexion,  if  you  find  that  a  pimply, 
or  otherwise  unattractive  skin,  is  a 
handicap,  what  wouldn't  you  give  to  be 
able  to  say  what  that  girl  said  ? 


The  gentle  healing  medication  in 
Resinol  Soap  reduces  the  tendency  to 
pimples  and  oiliness,  soothes  irritated 
pores,  offsets  many  ill-effects  of  cos- 
metics, and  gives  the  real  beauty  of  the 
complexion  a  chance  to  show  itself. 

Men  find  Resinol  Soap  cleanses  and 
softens  the  skin  most  agreeably. 

Resinol  Snap  contains  absolutely  no  alkali  or 
artificial  coloring,  SO  may  be  used  freely  on  the 
most  delicate  skin.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and 
toilet  counters.  For  a  sample  cake,  free,  write 
to  Dent.   -'5- D,   Resinol,   Baltimore,    Md. 
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I  victory  of  its  sweetness.  The  French 
lost  the  West  Indies  but  i  ho  West 
Indies  lost  their  value.  Plantations  went 
hack  to  the  bush,  and  line  old  colonial 
mansions  sank  into  decay.  The  islands 
lii-came  visibly  blacker  year  by  year  as 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  in- 
creased. 

Starting  with  what  seemed  a  hope- 
less handicap,  a  bare  six  per  cent  of 
sugar  to  the  cane's  twelve,  the  beet 
gained  steadily  upon  its  tropical  rival. 
Within  fifty  years  the  sugar  beet  had 
caught  up  with  the  cane;  then  it  forged 
ahead,  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen  per 
cent,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had 
scored  a  record  of  twenty,  all  thru  its 
rigorous  course  of  eugenics. 

What  Napoleon  called  a  "heavy  tri- 
bute" for  France  was  nothing  to  what 
England  was  then  "forced  to  pay  to 
foreigners."  By  1914  she  was  sending 
$185,000,000  a  year  out  of  the  country 
to  pay  for  sugar,  and  most  of  it  went 
to  Germany,  where  it  helped  to  build 
up  the  German  navy  which  was  prepar- 
ing to  challenge  her  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  And  now,  when  the  Germans  can 
no  longer  sell  their  surplus  sugar  to 
England,  they  turn  it  into  alcohol  and 
use  it  for  running  armored  autos  and 
manufacturing  high  explosives. 

All  because  the  chemists  of  Napoleon 
had  taught  the  continental  powers  how 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Ibsen's 
"Enemy  of  the  People"  ends  with  the 
paradox:  "The  strongest  man  in  the 
world  is  he  who  stands  most  alone."  I 
wonder  if  that  is  true  of  nations. 


In  this  page  of  February  28,  1916. 
I  ventured  to  hint  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
went  into  effect  before  the  referendum 
was  adopted,  for  if  put  to  vote  now 
not  one  of  them  would  be  likely  to  pass. 
The  Bulletin  of  Sydney,  Australia,  fol- 
lowed up  the  suggestion  by  offering  a 
guinea  for  the  best  set  of  ten  com- 
mandments suited  to  Australian  condi- 
tions and  temperament.  Now  the  first 
commandment  for  the  Australian  is 
evidently;  Thou  shalt  not  say  "Thou 
shalt  not"  to  him,  because  then  he  will 
go  and  do  it  out  of  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. So  The  Bulletin  awards  first 
prize  to  the  following  as  written  in 
Australese  and  in  a  form  most  likely  to 
be  effective: 

1.  Yer  might  as  well  stick  for  Qrstretia, 

2.  Yet  might  as  well  stop  borrowin'. 

.'!.    Yet  might   as  well   Keep   from   tisiit'  too 

many  blank;  swear  words. 
Yer   might   as   well   send  yer   kids   ter 

Sunday  school      it   won't  'art  'em. 
Yer  might  as  well  "a\e  a  bit  of  learnui'. 
Yen  might  as  well  give  yer  boss  a  fair 

deal     yer  might  be  boss  yerself  some 

daj . 
Yer  might  as  well  stiek  to  yer  own  old 

woman    (they're  oil  ah. 
Yer  muiit  as  well  make  yer  own  took 

and  dads. 
Yer  might   as  well   uaj    yer  debts. 

i'er'll  blank]   well    ave  ter  be  a  better 

stoushei    than  the   ne\t    bloke. 

Kthel    Taw  I 


4. 
B, 


to. 


iiiiiii: 


It   seem  ■   that    the   moti\  e  of    K 
Ferdinand  In  making  wai  Against    K\xt 

I  1  1. 1    I  lime   1  ■  \     w   is   tO   put    IK  4M    tti 

Rumania   and   to  put   the  Hun  out  oi 
Hung  i  j 
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WHY  PROGRESSIVES  WANT 
HUGHES 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

physical  and  economic  environment 
change,  and  their  ideas  and  senti- 
ments grow  and  expand ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  laws  should  be  modified 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  these 
advances.  Governor  Hughes  animated 
his  party  with  this  spirit  of  prog- 
ress and  secured  thru  its  agency 
great  measures  of  progressive  legis- 
lation. Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  laws  establishing  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions,  providing  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, creating  the  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  social  aspects  of  occupa- 
tional injury  and  disease,  and  initiating 
the  policy  of  workmen's  compensation. 
I  suppose  that  a  governor's  attitude 
toward  labor  problems  is  the  chief  prac- 
tical test  of  his  progress'ivism.  What 
was  Governor  Hughes's  record?  Here 
it  is  from  the  Legislative  Labor  News 
of  New  York,  October  10,  1910: 

Now  that  Governor  Hughes  has  retired 
from  politics  and  ascended  to  a  place  on 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  world, 
the  fact  can  be  acknowledged,  without  hurt- 
ing anybody's  political  corns,  that  he  was 
the  greatest  friend  of  labor  laws  that  ever 
occupied  the  governor's  chair  at  Albany. 
During  his  two  terms  he  has  signed  fifty- 
six  labor  laws,  including  among  them  the 
t  labor  laws  ever  enacted  in  this  or  any 
other  state.  He  also  urged  the  enactment 
of  labor  laws  in  his  messages  to  the  Legis- 
lature, even  going  so  far  as  to  place  the 
demand  for  a  labor  law  in  one  of  his  mes- 
-  t<,  ;m  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Only  1&2  labor  laws  hare  been  enacted 
in  this  gtate  since  its  ei-ertion  in  1777 — in 
V-','.',  ye;irs.  One-third  of  these,  exceeding  in 
quality  all  of  the  others,  have  been  enacted 
and  signed  during  Governor  Hughes's  term 
of  three  years  and   nine  months. 

In  much  of  this  legislation  Governor 
Hughes  was  blazing  a  new  path.  Nota- 
bly was  he  a  pioneer  in  constructive 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fair  and  adequate  system  of  compensa- 
tion for  workmen's  injuries.  As  far 
back  as  1000,  two  years  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Wisconsin  worknr 
Compensation  law,  Governor  Rug] 
reeomnu  n  I'd  to  the  Legislature  of 
.'/  York  the  making  of  provision 
"for    -pecial    and    expert     inquiry     into 

on     relating     to     cmplov 
liability    and    compensation     for    work- 
n's  injuries."  He  declared  that  ex- 
isting   condition    were    "ho    unjust   that. 
there    honld  l«-  remedial  action."  And 

h<    had    the    satisfaction     of    approving 

a«  nor    a    promising    workne 

compel]  ation  bill. 

Go  ■  i  101  went,  on    the   Su- 

prern<  be   following   year. 

Hi-',  work  member  of  that,  court 

\,'  rformed     In     the     coarse     of 

for*  sb  olutely 

d    from    politics.    Hut,    the    An, 

■    people  will  be  interested  In  learn 

pint,  which 
u,-.\ t'd   Mr.   Hngh<     a     '• 

thru   the  judicial 
icntlj     prepared 
'pinion      ha  -     sll 
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MAZDA 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 


but  the  mark  of  a  service' 


From  the  incoming 
host  of  new  ideas  on 
lighting,  MAZDA  Ser- 
vice selects  for  the 
makers  of  MAZDA 
Lamps,  only  those  de- 
velopments in  design, 
materials  and  methods 
that  will  improve  the 
light  you  enjoy        :       : 


MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 

certain  lamp  manufacturer*.  I'  •  purpo-i"  is  to  <  ollect 
ami  SolfJCt  Scientific  an<l  practical  information  COB> 
c-rriing  progress  anil  deralopmenui  iii  i  li<-  art  ol  irican- 
.1  'rit  lamp  manufacturing  ami  to  distribute  this 
i  n formation  to  tha)  companies]  entitled  to  receive  thia 
Sewiotb    M  A/I)  V  Service)  is  centered  In  the  Research 


-The  Meaning  of  MAZDA- 


Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady!  New  York. 

The  mark  MAZDA  ran  appear  only  on  lamp*  which 
meet  the  standards  of  M\/l>\  Service,  [t  is  thus 
an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  General  Klectric  Company. 


(g&)  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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OoorRo  P.  Klmmel,  222  Barrlater  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


00  EARNED  BY Y0UNC 
ARTIST  IN  2  DAYS 


Hi  trained  by  memberi  of  out    Faculty      lou.  too,  If  you 

in .ii  to  draw     il Id  .Hi, nil     with  the  right   training, 

llii'li   Ant  lioril  ira  Endorse  Thia  Great  Courae 

Barn  from     I  I  to  II  ■  pi  I  w<  ■  I       Ban ;i  C merctal  1 1 

ji riled  Bold     dignified  profs   ilon     Learn  to  draw  durln« 

four    p                                             -"I  i  ii'i        Baay    to 
1 1)  M  iipi  v.      Send  tod  is  foi    boi ful 

Al    i,  iiiii    foil  .  I  il    I  Mil    I  i    il  inn  I'M  ■     i"i    III 
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e0Z&~  Filing  Desks  Provide 
Working  Space  PLUS  Filing  Space 


In  Golden,  Natural 
or  Weathered  Oak 

$0750  Frei§hl  Paid 
Li  —    See  Note 

All  Your  Card  Index' 

Records,  Letters,  Catalogs,  Documents,  etc.,  are  at 

Your  Finger-Tips— Within  Easy  Reach  from  Your  Office  Chair. 

You  Have  Ample  Working  Space  on  28  x  52  in.  Desk  Top 


and  amp 
kinds  of 
a  Filing 


Letters 


le  space  for  filing  almost  any  business  papers,  etc.  There  are  ten 
drawers  and  tiles  as  shown  herewith,  which  may  be  arranged  in 
Desk  to  meet  your  own  special  requirements. 

This  is  the  Idea!  Desk  for  Department  Heads,  Sales- 
men, Credit  Men,  Advertising  Men,  etc. 

The  efficiency  of  the  desk  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
built-in,   assorted-to-your-ordtr   Filing   Drawers. 

Made  in  Golden.  Natural  or  Weathered  Oak  at  price 
quoted.      Birch    Mahogany    slightly   higher. 

lias  roller-bearing,  dust-protected  drawers,  extension 
shelves  and   drawer  between   pedestals. 

Also  supplied  with  Legal  Cap  Size  filing  pedestals  and 
with  back  panels. 

Customer  Calls  Desk  a  "Splendid  Servant" 

Gentlemen : — 
"That    desk    I    benight    of    you    last    July   is  a  splendid 
:cr-  ant. 


3x5  Cards 


Storage 


5x8  Cards 


"There  are  no  dust-gatherirg  pigeon  holes,  nor  losing 
of  papers,  nor  interference  with  air  circulation  as  in  most 
roll-top  desks.  Its  buiit-for-the-purpose  filing  drawers  are 
much  better  than  the  stick-anJ-iind  old-style  storage  draw- 
ers that  were  a  part  of  the  flat  top  desk  I  used  previously. 
My  mail  and  advertising  work  is  sixty  per  cent  heavier 
than  when  I  bought  the  desk  and  yet  it  gives  me  such 
assistance  that  I  attend  to  all  this  with  much  less  effort. 
Although  1  atn  ordering  additional  filing  equipment  from, 
you,  the  system  will  have  its  headquarters  at  this  desk." 
Cordially,  Louis   Victor  Eyetingc. 

FRFF  •     Get  96-Pa8e  Catalog  "J"  of  Piling  Desks,  Office  Fur- 

L"     niture    and    Specialties.         Sent    with    helpful    booklet 

"Filing   Suggestions."   in  which   useful   filing  methods   are  described 

and  illustrated.     If  interested  in  Sectional  Bookcases,  get  Catalog  "L." 

M  (~)TF  *  We  pay  the  f reig,lt  at  Price  quoted  to  any  Railway 
*"'-'**-••  Station  In  Eastern  and  Central  States.  Get  our  net 
delivered  prices  in  West  and  South. 

See  your  Dealer  or  u-ritc 

THE  '//Si*  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

61  UNION  STREET.  MONROE.  MICH. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 368  Broadway 

The  Knechtel   Furniture   Company,   Ltd.,   Uanover,   Ontario 
Canadian  Makers 
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Checks 


Storage 


Blanks  or  Electros 


GET  THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  lias  been  the  salvation  of  many  a  man.  It  increases 
his  self-respect  and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society.  If  a  man 
has  no  one  but  himself  to  provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  accumu- 
lating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in  his  old  age.  This  can  besl  be  effected 
by  purchasing  an  Annuity  or  an  Old  Age  Income  Policy  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insuran  ipany  of  New  York,    The  Annuity  will  yield  a  much  larger 

income  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secured  investment,  The 
Old  Age  Income  commences  at  age  6o,  bul  in  case  of  prior  death  the  monthly 
income  immediati  hj    icci  uea  to  the  benefit  iai  j      For  ■  sample  poli<  \  w  t  ite  to 

HOME     LIFE     INSURANCE     COMPANY 

2S6     BROADWAY  GEO.  E.  IDE.  President  1M  1 W    YOWU 


Horn's  volume  on  "The  Statesman  as 
Shown  in  the  Opinions  of  the  .Jurist." 
In  these  interpretations  and  applica- 
tion! of  the  law  and  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Hughes  unconsciously  reveals  his 

outlook  upon  public  questions  and  the 
way  in  which  his  mind  and  heart  work 
when  he  is  brought  to  face  vital  issi 
of  national  policy.  And  Judge  Ran- 
som, himself  an  ardent  Progressive! 
sums  up  the  result  in  the  declaration 
that  these  judicial  opinions  of  Mr. 
Hughes  "reveal  a  man  who  is  looking  at 
actualities  and  is  facing  forward." 

Judge  Ransom  holds  that  the  most 
memorable  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Hughes  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  his  Nationalist  response  to 
the  challenge  made  upon  our  federal 
system  by  the  complexity  of  modern 
transportation  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. In  respect  to  matters  of  national 
scope  Mr.  Hughes  vigorously  and  con- 
sistently asserted  the  primacy  of  na- 
tional over  local  interests. 

In  those  judicial  opinions  Mr. 
Hughes  showed  little  patience  with 
legalistic  and  technical  obstruction  to 
legislation  enacted  in  the  interest  of 
social  justice  or  for  the  promotion  of 
social  welfare.  "Freedom  of  contract" 
has  been  the  great  engine  of  the  re- 
actionary obstructionists.  But  Mr. 
Hughes  agreed  with  his  colleagues 
that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  abso- 
lute freedom  of  contract"  and  that  the 
power  of  government  is  so  extensive 
that  it  may  forbid  or  regulate  "every 
contract  which  is  reasonably  calculated 
to  injuriously  affect  the  public  inter- 
ests." The  converse  of  this  proposition 
he  stated  and  applied  admirably  in  the 
Illinois  child-labor  case: 

Where,  as  here,  such  legislation  has  a 
reasonable  relation  to  a  purpose  which  the 
state  was  entitled  to  effect,  it  is  not  open 
to  constitutional  objection  as  a  deprivation 
of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Another  case  coming  before  the 
Court  was  the  eight-hour  work-day  for 
women  in  California.  The  legislation 
was  sustained  in  an  opinion  written 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  while  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
women  "might  be  pushed  to  a  wholly 
indefensible  extreme"  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  conclusion  "that  the 
limit  of  the  reasonable  exertion  of 
protective  authority  has  been  over- 
stepped" in  the  statute.  And  in  the 
B.  and  O.  R.  R.  case,  where  a  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  of  railroad 
employees  was  under  attack,  Mr. 
Hughes  said,  for  a  unanimous  Court, 
that 

in  its  power  suitably  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  employees  and  travelers,  Congress 
w:is  .  .  .  competent  to  consider,  and  to 
endeavor  to  reduce,  the  dangers  incident  to 
the  strain  of  excessive  hours  of  duty  on  the 
pari  of  engineers,  conductors,  train  des 
patohers,  telegraphers,  and  other  persons 
embraced  within  the  class  defined  l>>  the 
act!  and  In  Imposing  restrictions  having 
reasonable  relation  to  this  end  there  Is  no 
Interference  with  liberty  of  contract  as 
guaranteed  bj   the  Constitution 

Progresaivism   Is   part   of   t hi-   spun 
of  Charles   E.  Hughes    it  expreaaes  it 

Self    alike    in    bis    judicial    opinions,    tu^ 

legislative    recommendationa,  and    lu> 
executive  action 
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MR.  WILSON'S  LEADERSHIP 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

sible.  It  is  easy  to  forget  what  he 
avoided;  to  forget  the  horrors  of  what 
Mr.  Hughes  in  his  hindsight  thinks  he 
would  have  chosen  in  place  of  a  settle- 
ment. Perhaps  the  mothers  who  feared 
their  babies  might  die  for  lack  of 
milk  will  not  forget.  The  Railway  Age- 
Gazette,  on  September  1,  said:  "The 
United  States  is  confronted  with  what 
may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  disaster 
in  its  history  since  the  Civil  War." 
That  disaster  the  President  avoided. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  doing  his  best  to 
make  the  settlement  of  the  Mexican 
problem  impossible.  Why  did  he  not 
make  the  strike  settlement  impossible 
by  speaking  before  70  out  of  124  Re- 
publicans voting  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  cast  their  ballots  in 
favor  of  the  eight-hour  day? 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  be- 
come so  truly  excited  about  the  eight- 
hour  law  is  an  admirable  index  to  his 
type  of  mind.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  excite  him.  It  has  ex- 
cited the  property  classes  in  general. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  absolutely  honest;  no 
corporation  could  force  him  to  go 
against  his  conscience;  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  normally  thinking 
practically  all  of  the  time  the  way  the 
big  corporations  think;  the  way  respec- 
table society  thinks;  the  way  money 
in  general  thinks.  The  farmer  and  the 
laboring  men  do  not  exist  for  him. 
The  fact  that  a  great  calamity  was 
avoided  for  the  country;  the  fact  that 
the  Adamson  law  enables  us  to  secure 
a  large  amount  of  definite  information 
about  the  results  of  an  eight-hour  sys- 
tem on  railroads,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  whole  legislative  program 
settling  the  railroad  question;  these 
facts  mean  very  little  to  Mr.  Hughes. 
He  give  no  sign  that  he  appreciates 
the  value  of  the  six  months  actual  ex- 
p'rrinu-nt.  Lik<.  most  honest,  able  and 
respectable  conservatives,  he  seizes 
upon  some:  point  of  principle  that  K'ves 
him  a  good  excuse  for  working  on  the 
property  side.  The  fact  that  he  docs 
this  honestly  and  enthusiastically 
makes  him  not  less,  but  more  dan^er- 
:,  as  a  lead*  r  of  reaction.  Bitf  money, 
when  it  is  clever,  realize*  that  a 
Hughes  is  worth  much  more  to  it.  than 
a  Penrose,  ■■>  Barnes  <>r  even  a  Smoot. 
Horn  t.  and  independent  blindness  to 
human  need,  honest,  and  Independent 
ration  to  established  privilege,  is  a 
far     more     powerful     instrument     than 

esty  can  ever  be.  This 
•le<  going  to  be  a  contest  be- 

tween  dishonest  privilege  and   bone  t, 

g,     blind,     coi  ism, 

allies,  on  the  one 

hand,  t      enlightened,      modern, 

able    i  s   progres  liveni 

o»h<r   hand.    Mr.    Hu;'h<-  |    Is   tor, 

fight  on  snefa  matters  as 
Federal   B  Act  or  the  Rural 

Of    the    Child     Labor    Act.. 

If-  '  -  '  enough  to  choose  bv 

harder  to  ■■,,<■   ,,,   their 

lUch     a  ■•,     f,h 
po  :    the    Adamson    Act     \; .,•    ,,,, 

den  '  is  all  the  same  thing,  wli 

-   the  pr<  U  k\   ms  /  be. 
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The  Highest  Choice 

DO  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  "  price "  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  threescore  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write     for     Illustrated     literature      about      the 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 
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Book  on  Law  Free 


J  WriN-  today  for  our  new  171  pajT6  i>ook 
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wnie  louay 

Ammr\rmn  Corr»ipondtnce  Srhcol  of  Law 
3  Ait/    Manhattan  Mrltf  Chicago,  Illinois 
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EatYourWaytoHealth 

Mko  I  diil  nml  get  well.    Put  organic  iron  !n  your  blooil. 

Other  iniiirrul  Bnlts,  etc.,  in  your  syHlrm  in  natu'  .1 
nic  fiirm.    That's  why  Tyler's  Macgratad  WIiiiiI  willi 

raw  fooda  Is  so  ramarkabir  aooeaasful  In  rallavlng  e iiimiion 

orlnyhsalUi    i  Ivlngraal  indlaatlngatrangth,  powaf  andanargy 

•  -li  dosing;  bl I  praaanra-* making  rou  watgh  luatwhst  you  ali'mld. 

for  Raw  H'""l  Booll  nn<l  ITimltli  (iulilii  or  iionil  lUi 

(or Trial  aan  "i  tha  i i  and  Bool i  to  ih>v  addraaa. 

BYRON  TYLER,  SB  Syndicate  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"You"  Get  The  Job" 

"We've  been  watching  you,  young  man. 
We  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins. 
The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to 
study  an  I.  C.  S.  course  In  his  spare  time  is  the 
kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible  posi- 
tions. You're  getting  your  promotion  on  what 
you  krio-zc,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you." 


The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has 
a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  trained 
to  hold  it.  He's  watching  you  now,  hoping 
you'll  be  ready  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

The  thingfor  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and 
train  yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than 
others.  You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 
0%-er  5000  men  reported  advancement  last  year 
as  a  result  of  their  I.  C.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the 
same  way — and  make  it  right  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4527,       Scranton,  Pa. 

nNTERNATIONALCCORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4527.       SCRANTON,  PA. 

'  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
■  the  position,  or  in  the  subject/before  which  I  mark  X. 

3  SALESMANSHIP 

„  ADVERTISING  MAN 

_  Window  Trimmer 

I]  Show  Card  Writer 

3  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

3  RAILROADER 

J  ILLUSTRATOR 

3  DESIGNER 

^BOOKKEEPER 

3 Stenographer  and  Typist 

I]  Cert.  Pub.  Accountaqt 

3 Railway  Accountant 

3  Commercial  Law 

HGOOD  ENGLISH 

_  Teacher 

I] Common  School  Snbjeeta 

3 CIVIL  SERVICE 

^Railway  Mail  Clerk 

3  AGRICULTURE 

3 Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

3  Navigator         □  Spanish 

3  1'onltrv  Raising  □  Merman 

JAITOJIORILES  □  trench 

3  Auto  llrnalrlug    □  Italian 


II 


3  ELECTRICAL  ElftHHEKB 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 

Practical  Telephony 

3  Telegraph  Expert 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL   ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  EOltEM-N  OK  ENG'U 
Metallurgist  or  Prospeetor 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

3 Marine  Engineer 

J  ARCHITECT 

D Contractor  and  Builder 
Arehlteetnral  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
IT.  Ml  III  \G  AM)  HEATING 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

D  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


Name. 


I   Occupation 
A;  Employer. 

I  Street 
and  No. 


I 


City, 


.  State_ 


It  name-  of  Course  you  waul  is  riot  iu  tuts  list,  write  it  below. 

A  High  School  Course 

in    TWO    YeHtS  ownhomeVerl"^ 
m  mm*~     m  *»■•"■  •*■    a  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  simplified  high  school  course  that  you  can 
finish  in  two  v«'ars.     AU  >  t»  oil  colUijc  entrance  re- 

?nt*.     Prepared   by  leading  members  oi  the 
acuities  of  universities  and  academies. 
Write  for  booklet    Send  your  name  and  address  for  our  book, 
letaud  lull  purticulum.     No obiututluua.     Write  today— uow. 

American  Si  riool  of  Correspondence,  Depl.  P24P7  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  contention  that  the  eighl  hour 
day  is  Impossible  <>n  railroads  is  old 
tuff,  ii  is  always  cropping  up,  al 
every  nevi  move.  Cotton  mills  cannot 
be  run  without  child  labor.  Minimum 
wage  laws  will  drive  industries  from 
the  state  The  Seaman's  Act  will  de- 
stroy shipping,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  the  ever- 
lasting wail  against  betterment;  the 
stereotyped  phrases  of  privilege.  The 
eight-hour  day  can  be  applied  to  rail- 
roads, and  will  be  applied,  unless  it  is 
prevented  by  the  roads  themselves. 
One  whine  is  that  engineers  prefer  to 
work  longer  hours.  We  heard  the  same 
story  when  sixteen  hours  began  to 
seem  too  long  in  steel  mills.  There  are 
always  some  men  whom  economic  pres- 
sure makes  ready  to  work  too  lon^: 
what  if  there  are?  Does  Mr.  Hughes 
think  that  is  sufficient  reason  that  the 
whole  lot  of  labor  never  should  be 
lifted? 

l'eihaps  he  knows  how  definitely  the 
United  States  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  the  eight-hour  principle.  If 
not,  let  him  read  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  August  1,  1802,  amended  by  C.  10G; 
Acts  1912-13;  Sec.  3738;  and  C.  174, 
Act  1911-12;  as  well  as  the  notable 
series  of  eight-hour  acts  put  thru 
since  Wilson  became  President. 

Also  he  might  look  at  the  laws  of 
the  states,  taking  only  legislation  af- 
fecting railroad  employees,  and  includ- 
ing only  eight-hour  laws,  not  nine  and 
ten-hour  laws;   for  example: 

Arkansas— Acts     1907.     Art.     No.     282, 

See.   1. 
Connecticut— Acts  1909,  C.  242.   See.  1. 
M.VKYi.AXi). — Pub.      (!on.      L.      1911,      Art. 

XXIII.   Sec.  323. 

Nevada— Act  1913,  C.  283.  Sec.  2. 

New    York— Consol.    L.    1909,    Sec.    8: 

amended  C.  466,  Acts  1913. 
Texas— Rev.   Civ.   Stat.  1911,   Art.   0586, 

Rev.  Crim.  Stat.  1911,  Art.  1555. 
West  Virginia— Acts  1907,  C.  59. 
Wisconsin— Stat  1911,  See.  1816m. 

One  subject  of  importance  has  not 
received  sufficient  attention.  It  was 
brought  up  in  Harper's  Weekly  while 
I  was  editing  that  publication,  and  has 
been  mentioned  occasionally  in  the 
daily  press  since  then;  but  it  deserves 
the  most  careful  reflection. 

Since  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  he  wants 
to  talk  about  efficiency  let  him  give  a 
little  picture,  as  he  sees  it,  of  the 
work  of  a  Republican  Senate  under 
him.  These  will  be  heads  of  most  im- 
portant committees:  let  him  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  he  can  do  with  them: 

Ippropriationa,  Warren  of  Wyoming, 
"Tin"  greatest  shepherd  since  Abraham." 

Banking  and  Currency.  Nelson  of  Min- 
nesota, Chairman  of  the  Ballinger  commit' 

tee    and    leader   of   tile    prO-Ballinger    forces. 

Hilitary  Iffairs,  Henrj  A.  du  Pont,  of 
powder  fame. 

Finance,  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
needs  no  description, 

Judiciary,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  copper 
kins. 

\  hi  al  Iffairs,  William  Ahlen  Smith  of 
Michigan,  made  forever  famous  bj  the 
"Titanic." 

Public    Buildinas   ■mil   Grounds,    Buther 
hind,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  persistent 

Of   the   (  Mil    <  rUard    leaders. 

Public  I, mills,  Sinoot  of  Utah,  perhaps 
the  iiinvi  powerful  lender  of  reaction  In  the 

W  hole    Selial  6 

('resident  Pro  Tern  <>l  Senate  mnl  Chair 
mini  ni  < 'inn  hi  it  it  i    un   Rules,  (inUlnger  of 
.\ew    Hampshire,   dean   of  the   Stand    Pal 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at   120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  chaiti  r  require!  that,  "Equal  privllegei  of 
adrrmaion   and    instruction,    with   all   the   advan- 
of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Stu- 
dents of  everj   denomination  of  Christians." 


Eighty-firm    Veai 


;an    September   27,    1916. 


For  catalogue,  addtesa, 

I  HE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS. 
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IMMIIMMIIIMlniM. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts  \ 

A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training    E 

of  young  women,  located  in  America's  leading  health   \ 

resort. 

Six  Department! : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSIC; 
FINE  ARTS  ;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

Four   dormitories    accommodate  over   two  hundred   stu-  I 

dents.       Outdoor    sports.        Non  sectarian.        Diploma  ; 

commands  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New  E 

York  and  other  states.     Catalog  on  request.     Winter  | 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  ('resident.  Saratoga  Springs.   N.  Y.    = 
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Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   17G4 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  f,r  all  Colleges 
land  for  Regents'  examinations.     Business  Course 

— Primary  and  Outing  Classes  for  Younger  Boys. 
Fireproof    Building  —  Laboratory  —  Gymnasium  — 

Play  Ground.  B.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Headmaster. 
Send  for  K'atalonue.  Telephone  8787  Riverside. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by    correspondence. 


For    detailed    In- 
formation address 


25th  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.M)  Chicago.  111.  "iwb.iiT«», 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— it's  FREE.       Home-study  Dc»>cstic 
Science  courses.      For  home-making,  teaching  and  well-paid  posi 
tions.     Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69th  St..  Chicago,  111 

Good  memory  19  absolutely 

-ssential  to  success. for  Mamory 

Is    Power.     Test 

your  memory!    J  will 

send  vno  Kree  my  Copy-   , 

righted  Memory  and  Concentra-^ 

Jon  nut  also  r>ee  illustrated  book  / 

How  U*  Ki-membiT  nantoa.  faces. Btmfies  ^ 

—  develop   Win,   R»1f-Confidence,    Keacly  ' 
—  Speech  «n,l  Thought      Write  today.   Address     , 

Oicison  Memory  Scbool     404  B«ist  BWg,  Ctiicigo < 


EVERYMAN'S 
OFFICE 

Iu  the  Office  Efficiency  Number  of 
The  Independent  for  November  20, 
Edward  Earle  Purinton  will  discuss 
the  business  executive's  problems  as  to 
conservation  of  his  own  time,  relations 
with  his  managers  and  workers,  meth- 
ods for  saving  labor  costs,  speeding  up 

work  iiiul  applying  scientific  principles 

to  the  day's  work  In  the  office,  no  mat- 
ter what  nia\  be  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  which  his  office  exist.  I 
Test  Chart  tor  determining  the  EM 
clencj  of  "Everyman*'  In  his  office 
w ill  accompany  this  article. 

Office  Efficiency  Number* 
November  Mtb 


October  2,  1916 
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ters,  who  is  said  never  to  have  been  right 
on  any  question  in  his  long  life. 

What  the  Old  Guard  Republicans 
plan  for  an  agitation  in  favor  of  a 
most  extensive  tariff  was  told  by 
Gallinger  recently  and  quoted  in  my 
last  article  in  The  Independent.  Gal- 
linger's  speech,  therein  referred  to, 
should  be  read  by  every  serious  voter, 
especially  as  Mr.  Hughes  shares  fully 
the  Old  Guard  worship  of  a  tariff 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  big  trusts. 

A  great  thinker  and  doer,  of  deep 
knowledge  and  sweeping  accomplish- 
ment, not  addicted  to  vague  enthu- 
siasms, recently  visited  the  President. 
He  talked  with  him  of  the  strike,  Mex- 
ico, the  Supreme  Court.  Coming  away 
he  said:  "Wilson  was  unusually  fitted 
for  the  job  when  he  went  in.  He  is 
many  times  as  well  fitted  now.  His 
power  to  learn  is  startling.  Today  his 
mastery,  clearness,  courage  and  sense 
of  direction  are  amazing.  If  there  ever 
was  a  situation  in  which  a  people 
should  trust  its  leader,  that  situation 
is  here  and  now.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  mistakes.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  But  how  trivial  they  are; 
how  noble  and  big  the  record.  The  man 
who  will  not  stand  by  his  leader,  in 
such  a  crisis,  after  such  steadiness, 
growth,  and  lightness,  is  not  the  kind 
of  citizen  this  country  needs."  I  can- 
not use  the  man's  name,  but  he  rep- 
resents the  ablest  and  best  informed 
thought  of  the  country;  and  I  believe 
the  words  I  have  quoted  are  the  voice 
that  will  be  decisive  next  November. 


PEBBLES 

If  the  paper  famine  2H>:  much  worse,  it's 
even  possible  thai  Mexican  money  may  as- 
some  some  actual  value.  Philadelphia 
North    Imerican. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  tlii<  war  is  that 
while  some  of  the  belligerents  never  lose  a 
trench,  yet  they  recapture  quite  a  number. 

/  •■ir. 

"Am  I  good  enough  for  yon?"  sighed  the 
fond    lover. 

"No,"    said    the    girl,    candidly,    "you're 

not.    but    yon    are    tini    good     for    any    other 

girl."     A  <  i'    York  Times. 

"Maria,      you'll      never      be     able     to     drive 

that     nail     with     a     flat-iron.     For     heaven's 

r    your    head.'*    admonished     Mr. 

Htubkins.  And  then  he  wondered  why  she 

would    not    speak    to    him    the    res(    of    the 

/'."  / 

An  American  lady  at   Htratford-on-Avon 
■  d  even  more  than  the  usual  American 
.  When  i  be  reached  the  railwa       I  a 

tion    "he    remarked    to    a    friend.    "To    think 
that  from     this    very     platform     the 

immortal   bard   would   depart    whenever   be 

i  'I     to     town  '.'  ■  ,  ■  <l     II  •  m  I     III 

r»ittl<  ii  ■  i  ba  ins  climbed  to  the  pin 
nacle  of  the  roof  of  a  i>  shed, 

footing  and  began  to  glide  with  terrify" 
ing  *wiftn<  d  thai  point   where  the 

i  oof     .•<•[,!   gracefully  oil   Into     p 

' >  I.oi tj  irayed.  "O  Lord, 

■  I    '<  Never    mind. 

I  //'//  in  i ' i    \l in/11 

■  bool  pi  i  nri  pal  w<  nl  from 

pll  I      to    do     in 

I  ■      ■  • 

'  tful     attention     until     he     ciime     to     hi 

.riid     gig 

.ill     thing-,"     he     .aid.     "if 
III      '  ool 


The 
Masterpiece 


Commerce  has  its  masterpieces  no  less  re- 
nowned than  art. 

Probably  the  greatest  commercial  masterpiece 
of  the  ages  is  that  all-steel  modern  Pegasus 
of  the  rails,  the 

Broadway  Limited 

With  pendulum-like  regularity  and  accuracy  this 
famous  train  makes  its  daily  run  between 
NiH  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  faithfully 
serving  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation. 

Twenty  hours  is  its  time  between  terminals,  and 
its  route  is  the  natural  short  line,  avoiding 
excessive  speed  and  insuring  maximum  comfort. 


I.vh.  N.-w   York       -         -       2.1".  I' .,, 

"     North  Philadelphia  4.31  I\, 

Ath.  Cliicnuo  -        -      9.45  \M 


Lvs.  Chicago  -       -      12.40  PjJ 

Ars.  North    Philadelphia     ISAPy^ 

"    New  York         -        -        9.40  A£ 


Through  Sleeping  ('iirn  between  Washington,  Halt imore 
and  Chicago  are  »In<>  operated   <>n   (Pis  (ruin. 


s 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 

/a*  st^i  Car  Route  The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  World 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
(  anvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

Iln-  I'cginncr'.s  P>ox,  as  illustrated, 
$1.75.  Full  line  of  boxes  of  Oil, 
W.-iicr   Color  and    China    Painting, 

Pastel  and   (  rayon    I  hawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request 

I  F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101  Fulton   Sire.t,    Now  York 


MARKET    PLACE   TALKS 

BY     LUIG1     CRISCUOLO 


_    .  •  -    u  -= :-»- : 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THK  interest  of  a  large  Dumber 
oi  American  investors  has  been 
Focused  upon  Investment  possi- 
bilities in  bonds  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments,  either  those  engaged  in  the 
war  or  those  indirectly  affected.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  approximately 
$1,500,000,000  in  foreign  government 
bonds  or  credits  have  been  placed  in 
the  United  States  and  indications  point 
to  more  issues.  Aside  from  the  new 
loans,  Americans  have  purchased  at 
bargain  prices  upward  of  $100,000,000 
in  various  old  issues. 

There  are  many  investors  who  pur- 
chase European  government  bonds 
from  purely  patriotic  motives,  because 
they  wish  to  give  financial  support 
either  to  the  Allied  Powers  or  the 
Central  Powers.  There  are  others  who 
feel  that  now  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  choice  government  securities 
at  the  prices  of  American  corporation 
bonds,  or  even  on  a  more  favorable 
basis.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  just  one  year  ago  we  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  if  the  Allies  were 
to  come  to  us  for  another  loan,  there 
would  be  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
could,  or  would,  grant  one  on  the  same 
terms;  that  the  chances  were  that 
European  government  bonds  would  sell 
at  lower  prices  than  our.  own  corpora- 
tion issues.  Events  have  justified  the 
prediction. 

The  Anglo-French  five  per  cent  loan 
was  placed  after  considerable  nego- 
tiating and  an  elaborate  newspaper 
campaign  of  education.  The  bonds  de- 
clined in  price,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  that  the  American  pub- 
lic could  digest  in  a  few  months  an  is- 
sue of  such  magnitude  when  the  normal 
financing  of  one  month  in  ordinary 
times  was  but  $100,000,000.  Only  the 
continued,  tho  wholly  unexpected, 
prosperity  that  spread  over  the  whole 
land  due  to  the  enormous  war  orders 
placed  this  country  in  a  position  to  ex- 
tend such  large  credits. 

There  had  been  considerable  specula- 
tion as  to  how  loans  following  the 
Anglo-French  issue  would  be  secured. 
Both  English  and  French  bankers  and 
government  officials  were  so  exalted  on 
the  question  of  national  dignity  that 
they  felt  the  credit  of  either  country 
was  good  enough  without  the  necessity 
for  collateral  back  of  any  loans.  But 
the  American  public  had  become  rather 
wearied  of  a  war  that  seemed  to  have 
no  end  and  even  the  bankers  forgot  the 
proverbial  strength  of  England  and 
Prance;  so  recent  loans  have  been  se- 
cured   by    ample     collateral     instead    of 

promises  to  pay. 
In     August,     Prance     placed     thru 

American  bankers  a  loan  of  $94,500,000. 
I  In       nil  ffected    thru    the    issuance   of 

thai  amount  of  American  Foreign  Be- 
curll  tnpany  three  yes  i  5  per  cent 
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notes  at  98.  The  notes  are  secured  by 
collateral  pledged  with  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  having 
an  approximate  value  of  $113,449,000 
.  and  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  Cana- 
dian, South  American  and  European 
government  issues.  The  company  holds 
the  obligation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment pledging  itself  to  repay  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  notes  in  three  years,  as  well 
as  maturing  interest.  The  bonds  are 
now  selling  at  98,  yielding  5.70  per 
cent,  and  appear  attractive  apart  from 
the  obligation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

The  British  two-year  5  per  cent  loan 
of  $250,000,000  placed  the  first  of  last 
month  at  99  is  secured  by  collateral 
having  a  value  of  $300,000,000  pledged 
with  the  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  It  was  provided 
that  if  the  securities  so  pledged  suffered 
a  decline  in  market  value,  additional 
collateral  was  to  be  added  to  assure  a 
deposit  of  securities  valued  at  120  per 
cent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  issue. 
These  notes  are  selling  at  99,  yielding 
5.50  per  cent,  and  are  attractive. 

Large  purchases  of  Russian,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  French  and  Argentine 
internal  issues  have  been  made  abroad 
at  low  prices  for  the  account  of  Amer- 
ican investors.  Due  to  the  low  rates  of 
exchange  on  those  countries,  it  has 
been  possible  to  purchase  standard  gov- 
ernment issues  at  abnormally  low 
prices.  The  interest  in  many  instances 
is  payable  only  in  London,  Paris,  and 
other  financial  centers,  and  can  be  col- 
lected in  some  cases  only  at  current 
rates  of  exchange.  For  this  reason  buy- 
ers are  either  holding  their  coupons  un- 
til exchange  goes  back  to  near  normal 
or  figuring  that  the  loss  in  collecting 
interest  will  be  more  than  made  up  by 


This  week  we  introduce  by  name 
the  Investment  Editor  of  The  In- 
dependent who  for  the  last  seven 
months  has  eonduated  our  Inves- 
tor'* Service  and  has  written  the 
monthly  talks  to  investors  noio 
called  "Market  Place  Talks."  Mr. 
Criscuolo  is  the  statistician  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  banking 
houses  in  this  country.  His  personal 
attention,  in  this  depart  incut,  is 
given  to  the  desires  of  our  sub- 
scribers for  information  with  re- 
gard to  invest DK'uts  of  all  kinds. 
Readers  who  seek  such  adrice  will 
receive  better  8erviee  when  they 
specify  the  class  of  securities  now 
held,  approximate  amounts  of  each, 

stating    if    the    investment    is    for 

on    estate,    a    business    or   o    pi. 

Bional     man,     woman     or     minor. 

All    information    thus    received    will 

/'<■      held     in      st i  ict      confidence. 


the  gain  in  market  value  of  the  bonds. 
Among  the  issues  in  demand  are 
Russian  Internal  5V6s  due  1926.  Nor- 
mally Russian  roubles  are  worth  51.45 
cents,  but  they  are  now  about  32.40. 
Due  to  this  condition  it  is  possible  to 
purchase  a  1000  rouble  bond  for  about 
$313,  normal  parity  $514.50.  As  Rus- 
sian exchange  advances  toward  parity 
there  is  a  possibility  of  profit  in  these 
bonds,  and  if  the  war  should  end  with- 
out disastrous  financial  results  to  Rus- 
sia it  would  not  be  surprizing  for  these 
bonds  to  sell  near  par  before  maturity 
in  1926.  However,  while  Russia  has 
enormous  undeveloped  resources  and  is 
a  ripe  field  for  American  capital  and 
enterprise,  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment does  not  compare  with  that  of 
England,  France  or  Germany  and  for 
that  reason  the  bonds  are  considered 
speculative. 

Both  Germany  and  Austria  have 
made  large  issues  of  bonds  for  war 
purposes,  but  due  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  shipping  bonds  to  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  to  the  feel- 
ing against  the  Teuton  powers  that 
generally  exists,  only  a  rather  small 
market  has  been  made  for  these  issues. 
There  have  been  large  purchases  of 
Italian  6  per  cent  notes,  Argentina  5s 
of  1909,  and  many  miscellaneous  issues 
that  are  not  actively  traded  in  as  yet. 

It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  or  the  effect  of  a  victory 
of  the  Allied  Powers  upon  German  or 
Austrian  securities,  for  instance.  While 
a  purchaser  of  any  unsecured  govern- 
ment bonds  is  to  an  extent  gambling 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  war,  it  is  al- 
most inconceivable  that  any  of  the 
strong  European  nations  will  default 
upon  their  obligations. 

The  chances  seem  to  indicate  that 
any  new  issues  will  bear  about  the  same 
interest  rate  as  recent  loans.  However, 
as  time  passes  the  various  loans  will 
probably  have  some  feature  that  will 
make  them  more  attractive  than  pre- 
vious loans,  either  by  virtue  of  collat- 
eral deposited  or  terms  of  conversion 
into  subseoment  loans.  One  beneficial 
effect  of  the  issuance  of  secured  loans 
has  been  the  lessening  of  liquidation  of 
American    securities. 

Until  a  more  definite  foreign  policy 
is  apparent,  it  is  not  wise  for  small  in- 
vestors to  consider  Foreign  government 
bonds,   excepting   those   secured   by   col 

lateral  deposited  in  the  Tinted  States, 

or  bonds  o(  large  municipalities  either 
in   the   Allied  countries   or   the   Cent] 
Powers,  We  are  favorablj  disposed  to 
ward  good  South  American  government 
issues,  particularly  those  of   ^rgentii 

,  srgfl  Investors,  meaning  those  who  in 
\est    from    $10,000    upward     each 
can  afford  to  'ike  what  risks  the 

be  In  purchasing  such  new   wai   leajM 

i    nn\  be  oiVeivu1  here 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


DEFERRED  DIVIDENDS 
A  correspondent  writes,  somewhat 
apprehensively,  to  ask  what  I  meant 
when,  in  a  recent  article,  I  asserted 
that  the  State  of  New  York  had  out- 
lawed the  deferred  dividend  scheme 
of  life  insurance  in  1906.  Under  the 
circumstances,  why  did  not  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  holds  such  a  policy 
pay  him  the  accumulated  profits  and 
annually  thereafter  such  others  as 
were  earned?  The  answer  is  that  the 
law  did  not  affect  the  policies  then  in 
force;  it  simply  forbade  such  contracts 
being  entered  into  thereafter.  The  law 
was  recommended  by  the  Armstrong 
legislative  committee  which  investi- 
gated the  whole  life  insurance  business 
in  1905.  In  their  report  the  abuses 
prevalent  under  the  deferred  dividend 
system  were  exposed  and  unqualifiedly 
condemned. 


L.    E.    H..    Miliniiie,    111. — Replying    to 
your  questions  in  connection  with  my  posi- 
tion on  the  amount  of  capital   invested  in 
tock  of  a  life  insurance  company,  and, 
second,  the  custom  in  vogue  by  some  com- 
panies   of    issuing    both    participating    and 
non-participating    policies:    First,    a    going 
company  having  (ill   its  machinery  in   full 
operation  Deeds  no  capital  Admitting  that 
it    was    needed    at   the   start,    it   is   but   fair 
'hose    who    invested    it    should    be    pro- 
!   and    receive  a   reasonable    reward   in 
dividends  on   the  amount  invested.    But   the 
amount  of  capital  should  not  be  excessive  ; 
nor  once  the  company  is  in  successful  oper- 
ation  should   it  be  largely   increased.  This 
ration  applies  only  to  such  companies 
•  veiling  participating  insurance.  Non- 
participating   companies   are   excepted    be- 
cause their  policyholders  get   insurance  at 
a  lower  premium  rate  than  do  those  in  par- 
ticipating companies.  ti,e  former  receiving 
no  dividends,  tile  latter  depending  on  divi- 
dends   to    reduce    the    gro        '■     t.     A     large 

amount  of  capital  is  a  drain  on  participat- 
ing policyholders  and  the  service  they  re- 
ceive for  it  is  useless.  Now  as  to  th 
ond  question,  participating  and  dob  par- 
ticipating insurance  are  competitive  lines, 
the    profits    from    the    former-    accruing    to 

policyholders  i    those    from    the    latter,    to 

-tockholdeis.  The  New  York  law  prohibits 
a  company  doing  both  kinds  they  must 
CbOOSC   one  or   the   other  . 

It.    W..    Hock    Island,    III.      It    is    im- 
ible    for    me    and.    I    fancy,    difficult    for 

the  company  in  which  you  hold  a  deferred 
dividend    policy   even    to    approximate   the 

amount     if    the    dividend    eight    years    in    ad 
A      a    matter    of  opin- 
ion   only.    I     will    My    that    a    dividend    on    n 
nt   equal   to  fifty   pi 

of    it  ive      Vour     policy    was 

in    no  '■  -I    by    the  law   whl<  li      imply 

prohibited  the  i  mance  of    nch  contracts  in 

the     future.     I     would     ad 

the    ('  to  malurit  v.    You      i:m<l 

to  lose  'oo  much  by  discontinuing  II 

Ml       r,  .    (few    York,    \     Y       Vour   age 

.'     the    opinion     that 
the   form    yon    should   now 

i     i.e.  d     rrior  c     than     you     :n  I    no  • 
.-     I        ou   <  an   do     o   <  on  yi  rncnlly   in- 

•  mlnm    expendll  tire   >":mi    a 

07000    for     that 

•     II-  n  Mini  i •         I 
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An  Investment  Suited 
to  Your  Requirements 

can  be  found  in  our  new  list,  No.  950AB, 
which  offers  wide  variety  in 

Character  of    First  mortgage  bonds 
Securities  upon     real    estate,    manu- 

facturing plants,  natural 
resources  and  other  prop- 
erties of  ample  value  and 
earning  power  to  protect 
the  investor,  also  muni- 
cipal bonds  and  farm 
mortgages. 

Location  In   established  sections  of 

United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

Maturity  One  to  twenty-five  years. 

Interest  454%  to  6%. 

Amount  $100,      $500,      $1,000      or 

more. 

Over  fifty  years'  continuous  successful  ex- 
perience qualifies  us  to  recommend  these 
conservative    investments. 

Peabody 
Houghteliiig  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 
10  So.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago 
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First  Farm  Mortgages 
$450  to  $30,000 

AN  UNFAILING  INCOME 

is  derived  from  selected  farm 
mortgages  secured  by  produc- 
tive farms  in  sections  of 

UNINTERRUPTED 
PROSPERITY 

No  loans  exceeding  one-half 
the  value  of  the  farm.  Our 
detailed  booklet  giving  the  lo- 
cation of  loans,  value  of  lands, 
etc.,  is  yours  on  request. 


INVESTMENT    BANKERS 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Facilities       Opportunities 
Service 

Many  opportunities  to  obtain  at- 
tractive  issues   are    available    to 

The  National  City 
Company 

Its  facilities  for  handling  these 
situations  are  exceptional. 

Such  facilities  and  opportunities 
constitute  the  foundation  of  a 
superior  investment  service. 

Our  current  list  of  Government, 
Municipal,  Railroad  Industrial 
and  Public  Utility  Bonds  sent 
upon   request  for  Circular  1-28. 

The  National  City 
Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
New  York 
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IRedmondMo. 

"Bonds 


Government 

Municipal 

Railroad 

Public  Utility 

Inquiries  invited 


33  Pine  Street 
New  York 


CHARTERED    1853 


United  Stales  Trust  Company  ot  INIew  York 


CAPITAL,  12,000,000 


4B-47     WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROMTS,  $1 4,404,4 15.20 

I  IK.    COMPANY    ACT!!    AH    K  X  I  '  ADMINISTRATOR.   TltUSTKK,   GUARDIAN.    DEPOS- 

ITARY  OK  COURT   MONKYK.   null    In   oil..  1    /..-'I    I  1  n.-.l    ...,..,  ,1  , 

I I  allowa  in i'  "    1  -ii  current   rati     on  deposit  ,  and  hold*,  managi      tnd   »ti  money,  lecuritlei 

■nd  otbei  property,  real  ..1   personal,  foi    individual  .  1  itatei  rod  corporal 

EDWARD   W.   SHELDON.    Pr.-nidont 
7/II.I.IAM    M.    KIMOSLEY.    Vloo  Prnm<lnnt  WILFRED    J.     WORCESTER,     Soorotary 

V/II.I.IAM.OH    PELL,    AMiitmit   |i  <  II  Aid. 1. S   A.    EDWARDS,    2d   AmiiaMiiit   Soorotary 

TRUSTEES 

fOHN    A       .1  |  WAP  I  .  I   I. .,.mii  .11   ..1   I r.l 

I.VMAN   I.  CAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISH  JAM I  I        171         1 

I- AY  .1      "Ml  i.i,  Wll  I  1  AM 1    1  WM.  VINCHNT  ASTOK 

I'l.   W.   Ill  HI. DON  Wll  I  1AM     iTKWAKl     1  <•!'     CHAS     M 

'  HAi;  .'  I  v   Kill'  "'  .lil  in   1  Wll   1   1  am   ■  1  1  ■ 

..1  .,1  ..1     1      KIV]  1  ul-    -I   1   H  111..  Jl 
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REPORT    01     «  ONDITION    Of 

I  Ml      IMPOBTEM     &     1KAUIHS     NA- 
1IOMAL   BANK   OF    M  V\     YORK 

Mf    \  iii   the  state  «(   N.w    fork,   at 

iim-  business    «>ii     Beplembei     12th, 

BES0UB0B8 

i  discounts 180,944,748.71 

i       other      banks 
discounted    242.00 


880,0-1 1   ' 

Overdrafts,    unsecured    

bonds   deposit  i  .1    to   secure 
illation   (pur   value)  .      .  81,000  00 

Bonds   and    securities    pledged    as 

collati  i nl    for    Btate    or    other 
.us    (postal    excluded),    or 

tillla  payable ""  00 

Securltit  a  other  than  I  ,  8.  bonds 

(not     including     stocks)     owned 

unpledged    1,088,487.78 

Stock  >>i   federal  Kesen  e   (50  per 

cent,   oi    subscription) 225,000.00 

\ :  i  iii.-   of    banking    bouse    (it    uu- 

i     700.000.00 

imount    due    from    Federal 

Rest  rve   Bank 2,800,655.88 

Net   amount  duo   rr.nn   hanks  and 

bankers    573,742.04 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House...     2,688,228.80 
Other    checks    on    banks    In    tin' 

suae  city  or  town  as  reporting 

bank    60,108.50 

Outside    checks    ami    other    cash 

anas    118,200.53 

Fractional  currency,  nickels,   and 

ceuts     7.545.00 

Notes   of  other   national   bankB..  10,297.00 

Coin   and   certificates 1,592,600.00 

Legal-tender  notes   1,451,820.00 

Redemption     fund     with     U.     S. 

Treasurer  and  due   from    l'.   S. 

Treasurer    88,550.00 

Customi  i's'    liability    account    of 

"Acceptances"     i>y     this     bank 

based   on    Imports    and   exports 

only.       (Sec    Sec.    13,    Federal 

Reserve   Act)    2r>, 000.00 


Total    $41,881,224.28 


LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock    paid    in $  1 

6 

1 


500, 000.00 

Surplus   fund    6,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits   1,787,438.91 

l.i'ss    current    expenses,    Interest, 

and    taxes    paid    106,.")G.").24 

Amount     reserved     for     taxes    ac- 
crued      67.0G4.d0 

Amount    reserved    for   all    interest 

accrued    8,8.">4."3 

Circulating  notes  outstanding 51,000.00 

Net       amount       due       banks      and 

hankers      ' 11,953,484.93 

Dividends  unpaid  4,549.00 

Demand  deposits: 

Individual    deposits    subject    to 

Check    17,677.380.71 

Certificates    of    deposit    due    in 

less   than   30  days    2.124,(1110.00 

Certified    cheeks    216,331.18 

Cashier's   checks   outstanding..  547,703.45 

State,    county   or  other   munici- 
pal deposits    69,298.61 

Total  demand  deposits    $20,684,719.95 

state    bank    circulation    outstand- 
ing       5,678.00 

Acceptances     based     on     imports 

and  exports   25,000.00 


Total     §11,881,224.28 

State  of  New  York,   County  of   New  York,  SS. : 
I,  E.  P.  TOWNSEND,  Cashier  of  the.  above- 
named     bank,     do     solemnly     swear     that     the 
above    statement    is    true    to    the    best    of    my 

knowledge    and    belief. 

E.  P.  TOWNSEND,   Cashier. 

Subscribed  and   sworn   to  before  me  this  19th 
day    of    September,    1916. 

CHAS.    H.    MCCARTHY,     Notary    Public, 

No.    22,    New    York    Co. 
i  Correet — Attest: 

RDWARD  TOWNSEND,  ) 

BDWARD  VAN   VOLKBNBURGH,     >Direetors. 
CHAS.    I'.    BASSETT.  ' 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOIIX   T.    MTJNN,   M.D.,  President 

Finance    Committee 

I  I  UlENCE   II.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Till*   Cuaranttt   and    liust    Co. 

WILLIAM     II.     PORtER,    Hanker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

Pies.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Banh 

d    n,    whether   i  ■  .  d    In    llf,.    in 

c ■    imt,     may    muk«    direct    contracts 

with   this   c pan;    for   a    Limited    territory    if 

n  a    for    tii.  in-,.  Ives,    in    add  I 

tlon   t.i   to  -t    )  •  ..I  s  coi is  iton,   a    renew  nl    In 

>    Insuring  an   lifcome  for  the  future       \d 

ii"-  Company    it   Its  II Office,    No.   277 

Hi  ii  ..in  ;iv,    N'.w     \  ni  i,    en  \ 


A    SWIMMING    POOL    THAT 
SCRUBS  ITSELF 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  FRANKLIN 
Former  Professor  of  Phvsics  at  Lehigh  University 

THERE  arc  tWO  solutions  of  the 
problem  <»t'  swimming  poo]  sanita- 
tion; sterilization  combined  with 
occasional  cleaning,  and  extremely  fre- 
quent cleaning  of  the  pool  and  chang- 
ing of  the  water.  Both  solutions  are  of 
course  greatly  helped  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  rigid  hygienic  rules  among  the 
users  of  8   pool. 

The  first  solution  is  exemplified  in  the 
present  day  operation  of  every  high- 
class  pool,  and  the  second  solution  is 
embodied  in  a  pool  which  is  now  being 
built  at  the  Bishopthorpe  School  for 
Girls  in  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  so-called  Bethlehem  Plan 
Pool. 

The  Bethlehem  Plan  makes  it  physic- 
ally and  commercially  possible  to  do 
what  is  exactly  equivalent  to  emptying, 
scrubbing  and  refilling  a  pool  with 
drinkable  water  three  times  a  day,  and 
to  circulate  drinkable  water  thru  the 
pool  at  a  two-hour  rate  while  the  pool 
is  in  use. 

The  possibility  of  going  to  such  an 
extreme    depends    upon    three    factors. 

(a)  The  purification  of  badly  pollut- 
ed river  water  for  city  use  costs  less 
than  half  a  cent  per  thousand  gallons 
if  we  do  not  count  the  cost  of  lifting  the 
water  several  hundred  feet  nor  the  cost 
of  distributing  the  water  thru  an  ex- 
pensive and  quickly  rusting  system  of 
street  mains.  Therefore,  water  clean 
enough  to  drink  can  be  obtained  at  the 

gswimming  pool  at  less  than  half  a  cent 
per  thousand  gallons  by  treating  the 
used  water  in  the  pool  instead  of  going 
several  miles  (partly  horizontal  and 
partly  vertical  miles)  to  get  for  treat- 
ment a  supply  of  water  a  thousand 
times  as  filthy  as  the  pool  water  ever 
could  be!  Of  course  the  treatment  of 
pool  water  on  the  scale  involved  in  the 
Bethlehem  Plan  depends  upon  the  util- 
ization of  all  of  the  available  space  un- 
der platforms  and  dressing  rooms  for 
standard  type  sand  filter  beds.  The 
small  filters  which  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally employed  are  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

(b)  How  inefficient  it  is  to  filter 
water  and  mix  it  at  once  with  the  used 
water  in  a  pool !  How  much  water  would 
you,  Mr.  Fastidiousness,  want  to  run 
thru  an  overflowing  bath  tub  to  elim- 
inate to  your  satisfaction  the  leavings 
of  Mr.  Dirty 's  bath?  An  arrangement 
for  preventing  absolutely  the  inflowing 
clean  water  from  mixing  with  the  used 
water  in  a  pool,  and  for  automatically 
scrubbing  the  bottom  and  side  walls  of 
the  pool  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  Bethlehem  Plan. 

A  lightly  framed  bulkhead  stands 
across  the  pool  like  a  water  gate  and 
rests  with  its  entire  weight  on  the  Imt 
torn  of  the  pool.  An  "inner"  tube  of 
rubber  rims  along  the  bottom  and  ends 
pf  the  bulkhead,  and   this  inner  tube  is 

Inflated  to  about  one  pound  per  square 

inch    so    as    to    push    a    canvas    "shoe" 
suit  mist     bottom    and    side    walls 

Of  the  pool.   Iti     evident    that    this  hulk 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON   THI 


Partial  Payment  plan 


A  small  flrst  payment  enables  you  to 
purchase  one  shure  or  bond,  or  as  many 
as  win  care  to,  ol  Railroad,  Industrial 
and  Public  Utility  Companies.  The  bal- 
ance may  he  paid  in  convenient  monthly 
Installments    of    S3,    810,    $20,    etc.,    de- 

l"  nding     ii|» iniiier    purchased.       Toil 

may  divide  yonr  Investment  among  sev- 
eral dividend  paying  securities  under  this 
plan. 

Write   for    "Booklet  C-2" 

It  Is  lnter«";t!nu  and  fully  explains  "The 
Partial  Payment  Plan."     Free  upon  request. 

SHEIjDCMI^orcjvhI 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Mimbtrs  Niui   York  Slock  Exihangt 
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DIVIDENDS 

PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

COMMON     STOCK    DIVIDEND     NO.     8. 
A    meeting    Of    the    Hoard    Of    Directors    has    been 

Milled  for  twelve  o'clock  noon  September  80, 
1916,    for    the    purpose    of    declaring   a    Quarterly 

dividend    (No.    SI     at     the    rate    of    $1.25    per    share 

upon  the  common  capital  stock  of  this  company, 
payable  on  October  l'i.  1916,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  September  30, 
1916.  Checks  for  the  dividend  will  be  mailed. 
The  transfer  hooks  will  not  .lose,  and  owners  de- 
siring eh  icka  payable  to  themselves  should  have 
Stock  certificates  issued  in  their  own  names  on  or 
before   the   last   mentioned   date. 

D.   H.    FOOTS,   Secretary   of  the 
PACIFIC  HAS  &  ET.F.CT1UC  COMPANY. 
San   Francisco,   Cal.,   September  15,   15)10. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will 
be  paid  on  Monday,  October  16,  1916,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Saturday,  September  30,  1916. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  1V4'  ;  (37'sc.  per  share) 
on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and  a  dividend 
of  9%  (50c.  per  share)  on  the  Common  capital 
stock,  both  payable  October  5th,  1916.  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  Sep- 
tember  19th,    1916. 

L.    A.    C00LIDGE,    Treasurer. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferred  Stock 
The    regular    quarterly     dividend    of    one    ami 
three-quarters     per     cent,     has     been     declared     by 

the     Directors     of     this     Corporation,     payable 

October  1,  1910,  to  preferred  stockholders  of 
record      September      83,      1916.        Checks     will      be 

mailed.        W1NFIELD   s.   SMYTH,   Treasurer, 

THE    UNITED    GAS    AND   ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

61  Broadway,  New  York 

September    it,   iot6. 
The  Board   of  Directors  has  tins  daj    de< 
a   dividend    uf   one   and    three-quarti  cent, 

iven    Pei   ''cut    First   Preferred 
stuck    oi    t'.is    Corporation,    payabli  i, 

loio.    to    stockholders    of    record,    Scptembei 
ion..     Dividend  checks  will   he   mailed, 

II.    .1.     Pki  nil  vRO,     I'lCUsU 
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FROM 

COAST 
to  COAST 

Via  Panama  Canal 

AMERICAS  GREAT  CIRCLE  TOUR 

Tinting  spots  of  Tropic  beauty  famed  in  history 
and  legend.  Sailing  either  from  the  Pacific  or  the 
Atlantic  side  with  a  day  ashore  at  each  luring  port  of 
at  Havana  and  Santiago.  Cuba;  Kingston.  Ja- 
tnaica;  Colon  and  Panama,  gateways  to  the  world's 
eighth  wonder:  at  the  mission  cities  of  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles.  California;  and  at  the  one  and  only 
1  rancisco. 

COMMODIOUS     A  ¥   ACUi 
STEAMSHIP       /ILirtiJlIrt 

Sailing  from  Seattle,  the  wonder  city  of  the  North- 
about  Nov.  ii,  H'IS.  and  February  7.  1917; 
calling  from  Philadelphia  about  Jan.  4  and  March  Id. 
191J  Time.  26  to  30  days.  Only  limited  number 
IM^engers;  all  tickets  first  class;  all  staterooms  out- 
.  le.      Kates   %\11  to  $275. 

Write  today  for  full  information  to 
John  H.  Hunch,  G.  F.  &  P.  A.,  or 
consult  nearest  railroad  or  steamship 
agent. 

ALASKA    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

426  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

^*  TICKETS  AND  TOURS  Nl' 

AN   INTERNATIONAL   TRAVEL   AGENCY 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
80TJTH  AMERICA :    Tours  to  the  Continent  of  Opportun- 

N'ovemberor  February. 
JAPAN  -  CHINA :    The  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Fall  or  the 
Cherry  blossoms  of  ihe  Spring.  Sail  in  October  or  January. 
Srnd  for  book* 
f/%  Broadway,  New  Y',rk  City. 
Philadelphia,  Bosu.n.  Chi  ago,  Sao  I- rancisco. 
f-alany  Amtriuu  1.x: 


PINE  TREE  INN  new  jersey 

::     The  Inn  in  the  Pines     :: 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  5th 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

I 1  of  country  li  fe  and  nice  living.    Gol  f 
rijfht  at  band.     A  charming  place  f'-r  tlic  autumn 
winter  months.     \\  r!t<;   for  booklet  and  n 


Your  Motor  Needs 

^ What  are  they 7  J,<t  our 
Motor  Editor  help  yon  In  your 
qnefft  for  full  and  accurate  In- 
formation. 

tj'J'"ll   liirn   what  you   want  to 
know     about     plea  rare     furs, 
kg  or  .'"  'i  about 

r  much  yon  v.i  b  to  ipend  ; 
wli;if.  seating  capacity  bent  fits 
your  need  and  what  make  and 
style  i  batei  i   t  you  most. 

•J  1 1.  %  you   will   greatly 

help  tli<-  Motor  Editor  by  xiv- 
i  f" tf  the  name  and  model  of  the 

' 

fl'i  II  be  do  cbaraa  for 

Arfrlr.t. 

Motor  Editor,  The  Independent 
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head  would  quite  effectively  scrub  bot- 
tom and  side  walls  by  squeegee  action 
if  it  were  pushed  along. 

While  the  pool  is  in  use  the  bulkhead 
stands  idle  at  either  end  of  the  pool, 
looking  not  much  more  conspicuous 
than  the  end  wall  of  the  pool  itself, 
and  the  continuous  circulation  of  water 
thru  the  pool  takes  place  without  affect- 
ing the  bulkhead,  and  of  course  with 
all  the  inefficiency  of  the  mixing  process 
as  above  described;  but  at  noon,  say, 
when  there  are  few  or  no  swimmers  in 
the  pool,  the  valves  are  set  so  that  the 
pure  water  enters  at  one  corner  into 
the  narrow  space  behind  the  bulkhead, 
flows  across  the  end  of  the  pool  in  the 
narrow  space,  and  passes  thru  open- 
ings thru  the  bulkhead  into  the  pool; 
and,  of  course,  water  flows  out  of  the 
other  end  of  the  pool  into  the  filter  beds. 
At  this  stage  the  back  face  of  the  bulk- 
head and  the  end  wall  of  the  pool  are 
swabbed  by  and  the  loosened  sedi- 
ment is  carried  out  into  the  pool  by  the 
swift  stream  of  pure  water.  Then  the 
openings  thru  the  bulkhead  are  closed 
and  the  inflowing  pure  water  rises  an 
inch  or  two  in  level  in  the  region  be- 
hind the  bulkhead  and  begins  pushing 
the  bulkhead  along.  This  action  con- 
tinues until  two  o'clock  or  two-thirty 
o'clock,  by  which  time  the  bulkhead  will 
have  reached  the  other  end  of  the  pool ; 
when  every  drop  of  used  water  will  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  pool  and  every 
portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  pool 
freshly  scrubbed.  The  pool  will  be  in 
the  condition  of  a  well  cleaned  glass  of 
drinking  water  on  a  dinner  table!  And 
it  can  be  brought  again  to  this  condi- 
tion between  six  and  eight  p.  m.,  and 
ag-ain  before  the  hour  of  opening  in  the 
morning! 

(c)  The  accumulation  of  sediment  is 
obviated  in  the  Bethlehem  Plan  as  fol- 
lows: The  sediment  gathers  in  front  of 
the  bulkhead  as  it  squeezes  the  bottom 
of  the  pool.  A  strip  is  fastened  to  either 
side  of  the  bulkhead  near  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  bulkhead  comes  against 
either  end  of  the  pool  a  bounded  chan- 
nel is  formed  under  this  strip;  and  the 
accumulated  sediment  is  in  this  chan- 
nel. This  channel  opens  at  its  middle 
into  a  waste  pipe,  and  by  opening  the 
waste  valve  the  sediment  is  drawn  out 
of  the  channel  and  discharged  into  the 
sewer. 

Of  course  it  is  feasible,  and  in  some 
it  would  be  desirable,  to  use  chlor- 
ide of  lime  in  the  water  in  combination 
with  the  Bethlehem  Plan.  If  this  were 
done  one  emptying,  scrubbing  and  re- 
filling operation  per  day  would  no  doubt 
be  sufficient.   Indeed,  one  such  opera 

lion    per   day   Would    be   sufficient    for  B 

pool  which  is  used  only  during  the  af 
ternoon  period.  But  the  use  of  chloride 
oi  ho  n  faint  odor  of  free  chlor- 

md  no  doubt  can  es  i  slightly   Ln- 
[rrital  Ion  to  the  sensil  ive  mem- 
brane of   the   no  ie,   i  .■<      and    throat. 
Daily    application    of    the    chloride   is 
and    if    takes    more    of    It 
than   i     commonly  supposed  to  insure 
»  rility. 
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Make  Men  Believe 


Complete  Course  $1.00 


in 


You! 
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DEVaoPYoUR 
PERSONALITY 

CURETREE-  MAJOR 


Success  Depends 

on  PERSONALITY 

DEVELOP   YOURS 

YOUR  personality  counts  when- 
ever you   conic    into  contact 
with  people. 

In  business,  at  home.  In  club  work 
— ii  you  have  a  s!r"n;,<  personality 
you  dominate;  others  believe  in 
you. 

A  well  developed  personality 
makes  you  stand  out  above  the 
thousands  who  surround  you. 

"How  To  Develop  Your  Person- 
ality" by  Clare  Tree  Major 
tells  you  in  a  common  sense  way, 
how  to  break  down  the  barriers 
that  keep  your  personality  from 
expanding. 

Don't  Waste  Your  Opportuni- 
ties  Any   Longer.     NO  RISK 
Ju^t  attach  a  dollar  to  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  and  mail 
today.     Your  money  back  it  you  are  not  satisfied  and 


Written  for  both  men 

and  women 

Foreword  by 

SIRHERIiHRT  TREE 


with  the  understanding  that  this  will  be  refunded 
if  I  am  not  satisfied  and  return  the  book  within  5  days. 

Write    name  and  address  in    the    margin 


resVouCan 
Afford 


Whether 
you're   a    home 
owner   or  a  renter 
you  can  now  have   a 
practical    greenhouse   at 
small    cost.      Raise   flowers 
the  year  round.      Eat    crisp 
vegetab  es  in    winter.     Have  the 
healthful  fun  of  raising  them  your- 
self.    You  can  do  this  with  the 

CALLAHAN 
Duo  Glazed  Greenhouse 

A  revelation  in  greenhouse  building.    Shipped 
in    sections,    easily    put    up    or    taken    down. 
Double  glass  retains  heat  and  saves  fuel. 
Handsome,    durable  —  an   ornament  to 
your   home.      All    sizes      and   prices. 
Write    for    complete    illus- 
trated catalog.    FKEE. 

Callahan  Duo  Glazed 
Sash  Co. 

3535  Wyandot  St. 
Dayton,  O. 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier.  The  handy 
WHEEL  'I  KAY  sets  full  meal  on  Cable 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid,      llooklet  fret 
Wheel  Tray  Co..  439  W.  61st  PI.,  Chicago 
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BOTH  SIDES 

111!    PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


A  DEBATE 


l:i:Sol.\  i:i>,  That  the  Republican 
national  ticket  should  be  elected  in 
November. 


THE  most  absorbing  question  now 
before  the  American  public  is 
whether  or  not  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration  deserves  the 
indorsement  of  the  electorate  and  should 
be  returned  to  power  for  four  years 
longer.  The  arguments  for  each  side 
are  to  be  found  in  the  personalities  of 
the  candidates,  their  qualifications  and 
records;  in  the  issues  as  outlined  in  the 
party  platforms  and  developed  and  ex- 
plained in  the  speeches  of  party  lead- 
ers, and  in  the  record  of  the  present 
administration  as  compared  with  Re- 
publican administrations.  This  brief 
was  prepared  by   Preston   W.   Slosson. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  Mr.     Hughes    is    better    fitted    for    the 
presidency  than  Mr.  Wilson. 

A.  By  personality. 

1.  Hughes  has  always  been  a  practical 
reformer  acquainted  with  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  of  the  country  ; 
Wilson  is  a  theorist  and  doctrinaire. 

2.  Hugb.es  is  a  man  of  great  executive 
capacity,  consistency  and  resolution ; 
Wilson  has  shown  himself  inconsistent, 
erratic  and  unwilling  to  listen  to  advice. 

R.  By  training. 

1.  Hughes  has  been  active  in  public 
life  for  many  years;  Wilson  had  no 
political  experience  except  a  brief  term 
as  governor  of  New  Jersey  before  becom- 
ing President. 

2.  Hughes  has  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  having  served  upon  the  Supreme 
Court. 

C.  By  record. 

1.  Hughes  was  by  common  consent  the 
ablest  governor  New  York  has  had  in 
many  years,  (at  He  instituted  the  pub- 
lic service  commission,  (b)  He  fought 
and  destroyed  the  party  machine  by  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  state  on  the 
question  of  the   race-track   gambling  bill. 

_\  As  a  justice  Hughes  won  the  ad- 
miration of  his  Colleagues  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  respect  of  public 
men  of  all  parties. 

II.  The  Republican  party  deserves  support 
for  its  stand  on   current   issues. 

A.  The  Republican  party  is  committed 
to  the  protection  of  every  American  citi- 
zen who  pursues  his  lawful  business  at 
home  or  abroad. 

B.  The  Republican  party  is  in  favor 
of  a  more  adequate   army. 

('.  The  Republican  party  opposes  any 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  o£ 
Mexico  except  to  secure  American  rights. 

D.  The  Republican  party  adheres  to 
the  historic  American  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection, which  is  now  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  Ameri- 
can industries  by  the  "dumping"  of 
cheap  goods  from  Europe  after  the  war. 

E.  The  Republican  party  stands  for 
nationalism    against    sectionalism. 

1.  Mr.  Hughes  has  recognized  the  suf- 
frage question  a-  a  national  issue,  which 
.Mr.  Wilson  refused  t"  do. 

i      Tin    Republican  party  and  its  pan 
didate  are  committed  i"  a   rigid  observ- 
ance of  the  merit  system  in  appointments 
to  government   positions,  ami  tn  the  i 

blishment  of  a  national  budget,  the 
greatest  lack  of  our  present  government, 

<l.  The    Republican    party    stands    for 
the  fulfilment  of  out   duty   in  assure  the 
Philippines    a     stable    and     progre 
governmen  t 
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III.     The     present     admiuist  rat  ion     is     con- 
demned  by    its   record. 

A.  The    foreign     policy    of    the    Wilson 

administration  has  been  discreditable. 

1.  The  administration  has  failed  to 
prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  German  submarines  or 
the  interruption  of  our  legitimate  com- 
merce by  the  Allies. 

2.  The    administration    has    failed    to 

secure  the  safety  of  American  citizens  in 
Mexico  or  even  to  protect  the  integrity 
nt  the  American  border  from  raids. 

•'!.  The  administration  has  unwisely 
taken  sides  with  certain  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  factions  in   Mexico. 

4.  The  administration  has  twice  re- 
sulted to  armed  intervention  in  Mexico 
and  yet  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  paci- 
fication of  the  country. 

B.  The  administration  has  thwarted 
adequate  preparedness. 

1.  Wilson  opposed  any  increase  in  the 
army  or  navy  long  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  had  shown  its  necessity. 
and  accepted  as  adequate  an  army  appro- 
priation bill  which  made  a  heavily  subsi- 
dized state  militia  our  main  reliance  in 
case  of  war. 

C.  The  Democratic  administration  has 
been  a  carnival  of  extravagance. 

1.  The  heaviest  appropriations  in  our 
history  have  been  made  under  it ;  much 
of  it  going  for  "pork"  and  such  socialis- 
tic experiments  as  the  Shipping  Bill. 

D.  The  Democratic  tariff  has  been 
harmful  to  the  country. 

1.  The  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
panic  until  the  Great  War  cut  off  the 
flood  of  imports  from  Europe.  The  sud- 
den "war  prosperity"  cannot  outlast  the 
war. 

2.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  tariff  de- 
creases made  necessary  the  imposition  of 
heavy  direct  taxes  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, unprecedented  in  time  of  peace. 

E.  The  Democratic  administration  has 
supported  the  spoils  system. 

1.  Competent  men  have  been  removed 
from  office  for  political  reasons. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan, 
shamelessly  used  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  country  to  reward 
"deserving  Democrats." 

F.  The  industrial  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration  has  been   had. 

1.  It  has  aimed  to  destroy  business 
combinations  rather  than  to  regulate 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

G.  The  administration  cannot  claim 
the  credit    for   its   best   legislation. 

1.  Republican  votes  helped  carry  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Child  Labor 
Bill  and  the  useful  features  of  the  pre- 
paredness measures. 

.\Ki .  \  i  I \  i 

1.  Mr.  Wilson  is  better  fitted  for  the  presi- 
dency  than   Mr.   Hughes. 
A.   Bj    personality. 

1.  Wilson    has   the   hroad    \  ision    of   the 

scholar  and  statesman;  Hughes  has 
tin   conservatism  >>i  a  lawyer. 

2.  Alike  as  president  of  Princeton, 
Governor  of   New    Jersej    ami   President 

nt'     the      I'nited     Slates.     Wilson     .showed 

unusual  executive  ability. 
B    By  training 

1      Before    he    entered    public    life.    \\  il 
sun  was  known  as  an  authority    mi   pollti 

.  al  b<  lence  ami  American  hlstot  \ 

2.  Wilson    has    the    advantage    of    the 

experience  of  , term  as  president. 

c.  Bj    record, 

l .  w  ilson's  term  «'i  i iff) vet  nor 


Of   -New  Jersey  was  at    hast   a-   fruitful  in 

useful  legislation  as  that  uf  Hughes  in 
New  Ynik.  while  nothing  in  Mr.  Hughes's 
career  can  be  compared  t"  Wilson's 
achievement-  as  President, 

2.  The  service  of  Mr.  Hughes  on  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  positive  disqualifica- 
tion for  it  establishes  a  precedent  which 
will  tend  to  drag  the  Supreme  Court 
into  every  political   struggle. 

II,  The    Democratic    party    deserves    sup- 
port for  its  stand  on  current  issue-. 

A.  The  Democratic  pait.\  Btands  for 
peace  and  friendship  to  all  nations. 

1.  It  opposes  any  war  on  behalf  of 
capitalistic  interests  in  Mexico. 

2.  It  opposes  any  intervention  in  the 
war  in  Europe. 

B.  The  Democratic  party  favors  a 
tariff  commission  and  legislation  to  pre- 
vent "dumping,"  but  it  opposes  a  return 
to  the  high  protective  system  which  the 
country  repudiated  in  1910  and  1912. 

C.  The   Democratic  party   favors  pre- 
paring  the   Philippine   Islands   thru   self 
government    for    the    complete    independ- 
ence which  they  so  strongly  desire. 

III.  The   present    administration    is    justi- 
fied by  its  record. 

A.  Wilson  has  more  than  once  averted 
the  danger  of  war   from   the  nation. 

B.  Wilson  has  secured  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  travel  in  safety  on  the 
high  seas  by  diplomatic  methods. 

C.  The  recent  army  and  navy  appro- 
priations mark  the  greatest  advance  to- 
ward complete  preparedness  that  the 
country   has   ever  made. 

D.  By    lowering    tariff    duties    and    es- 
tablishing the  federal  income  tax.  the  ad 
ministration    has    shifted    the    burden    of 
taxation  from  consumption  to  wealth. 

E.  The  financial  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration has  been  beneficial. 

1.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  ad- 
mittedly the  greatest  improvement  ever 
made  in  our  banking  system. 

2.  The  extension  of  rural  credits  has 
benefited  the  American   farmer. 

F.  Wilson  has  been  a   friend  of  labor. 

1.  The  Child  Labor  Rill  was  an 
achievement   of  the   administration. 

2.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
was  also  the  work  of  the  administration. 

3.  In  the  railway  dispute  Wilson 
championed    the  eight-hour  day. 

G.  The  Clayton  Ami  Trust  legislation 
for  the  first  time  explained  and  made 
enforcable  the  Sherman   Anti-Trust    Law. 

II.   The  Shipping  Bill  is  the  first   e 
the  step  which  has  been  taken  to  rebuild 
an    American   merchant    marine. 

I.  The     administration     has     strength 
ened    the    Monroe    Doctrine. 

1.  It  has  restored  peace  and  order  to 
1  la\  ti  and  Nicaragua. 

2.  It  accepted  the  cooperation  of  the 
A  15  C  (lowers  in  the  Mexican  question 
and  has  steadfastly  sought  to  a\oid  a 
Mexican  war  which  would  injure  our 
relations   with   other   American    republics. 

.">.  It  has  negotiated  for  the  purchase 
of    the    Danish    West    Indies. 

WiUon  ii«i(  th,   i  >    nt  ui  *  * 
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The  German  View 60  interested   in   this  even-handed  discus- 
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1    •"'■    ff"    the    <,,r-     ,.  Petrograd  In    the  ''Russian"  Minister,  and 

man    Woman    «...  pield    Marshal     Burkhard    von     Muennich 

By    Charlotte    Teller  (1683-1767),    the    study    of    Russian    hi 

Bn    ,    <     ..a.    ii        i,                             rr  tory    was   completely    eliminated    from    the 

W  r                 tda   lias   Don'- M>  ,    ■       ■          ,, 

program     as   being   i  upernuou 
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principal   coalfields  contain   a    reserve   suf- 
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r    (Verse) 70  Simon    Moenby    Betbmann    (1768-1820), 
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By  Charles  Phillips  Cooper  thropist      ol     Frnnkfurt-on-the-Main      Em 

pei  oi    h  ancis    I    of   A  u  i  ria   raised   I to 

'  HB  .  IBW   BOOT  the  rani     ol   nobllitj     When,  October  31st, 

Tommy   Atkins                                     12  '^'  '       npoleon  occupied   Bethmann'     villa, 

,   ,                                  „  its  owner   prevailed   upon    the    French  em 

":'   ;'r"1  ''«•• l'     , -    to     avi    hi     native   rtt,     When    the 

Poems  of   the    Brotherhood      ...     74  j,.Wh   of    Frankfurt    founded    the   "I'hilan 


thropin"  in  1804,  Bethmann  not  only  do- 
nated to  this  first  Jewish  industrial  school 
a  large  sum,  but  made  active  propaganda 
for  it  among  his  rich  and  influential  Chris* 
tian  acquaintances. 

Our  eon  tin  en  1  Ims,  according  to  the  Lit- 
erary Journal^  18,000  libraries  with  a  total 
of  75,000,000  volumes.  Two  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine  have  more  than 
5000  volumes;  5453  own  1000  to  5000.  The 
city  richest  in  libraries  is  New  York  with 
214  libraries,  totaling  seven  and  a  half 
millions   of  volumes. 

The  well  known  German  commercial 
agency  of  Schimmelpfeng,  which  was  in 
receipt  of  a  subvention  from  the  German 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  the  Courage 
to  establish  one  of  its  branches  in  the  very 
heart  of  Paris,  forwarding  to  Berlin  every 
month  tabulated  information  respecting 
the  solvency,  debts  and  assets  of  every 
firm  in  France. 

Nothing  better  illuminates  the  progress 
of  the  women's  emancipation  movement 
than  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  war,  has  found  the 
leisure  and  money  (annual  subvention  of 
$12,000)  to  establish  at  Pera  (Constanti- 
nople) the  first  genuinely  Turkish  theater, 
admitting  women  to  its  matinees.  Of 
course  the  regular  evening  performances 
are  for  gentlemen  only. 

Nobody  will  any  longer  have  the  right 
to  reproach  the  German  Government  with 
ill  treatment  of  its  Russian  prisoners.  The 
general  staff  went  so  far  as  to  authorize 
the  publication  of  a  new  magazine  in  the 
Russian  language  (Russkij  Vjestnik — 
Russian  Messenger)  in  order  to  keep  the 
Russian  prisoners  in  Germany  well  in- 
formed about  the  current  war  news  and 
the  economic  conditions  of  Poland  and 
Russia. 


REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

G.  Stanley  Hali. — Music  makes  the 
world  tinglingly  real. 

THEODORE  Dreiser — A  literary  reign  of 
terror  is  being  attempted. 

David  Belasco — I  d<>  not  believe  in  har- 
rowing audiences  unnecessarily. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — This  man  Wilson 
has  had  a  mighty  hard  time  of  it. 

Peter  Newell    Some  of  my  best  work 

has    been    done    when    I    had    a    baby    on    my 

lap. 
Crown    Pbince   Frederick   William 

The  common  soldier  is  a  human  being  as 
I    am. 

HAlN-JoU-KlA — Every  Chinese  states- 
man must  be  a  poet  or  man  of  Idlers  of 
some   sort. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  One  soon  wearies 
of  riding  about  for  pleasure  in  private 
yachts  and   private  cars. 

Secretary  Daniels  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  an  executive  so  to 
acl   as  to  plunge  his  country  into  war. 

Mrs.  Charles  10.  Hughes     Every  man 

who  succeeds  in  life  has  a  wife  who  thinks 
lie    is    th»   greatest    man    in    the    world. 

I. okii    Northcliffe     England    will    not 

make  peace  until  she  has  taken  William 
prisoner  and   brought    him   to    England. 

Admikm,  Dewey     Our  ships  are  as  good 

as  any.  our  officers  are  as  good  as  any  and 
our  enlisted   men   are   the  lines!    in    the   world. 

Socialist     CANDIDATE      BENSON      What 
do   you    care   If   the    national    wealth    has    in 
creased    forty  one   billions   since    Mr.    Wilson 
been President?    Have    you    any    of    Uic 

billions  ? 

Charles    Warren    Fairbanks    To   be 

chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  KcpuM ican 
parly  for  the  vice  presidency  is  a  distinc 
lion  which  any  patriotic  American  ma\ 
well    covet. 

Count  Hermann  Keyberlinq  am  the 
contending  natiotiM  are  playing  with  the 
name  ideals,  like  tennis-players  with  the 
same  el  of  balls,  and  all  have  in  reality 
n  scope  altogether  Independent  of  the 
Ideal !  they  Just  waul   to  w  In . 
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Range  extenders!  It's  the  plus- 
power  of  Twin-six  motors  that  make 
Packard  limousines  all-purpose  cars 

confines 


Freed — from    the 
of  city  pavements. 

Liberated — for  service  on 
rough  country  highways  and 
byways. 


It's  a  great  motor  —  this 
Twin-six  of  ours — that  makes 
this  luxurious,  far-range  travel 
possible. 

Time  has  tested  it  and  proved 
it  a  more  wonderful  motor  than 

ir^SS^SJ^*! _  ?! I  1  n°     even  our  h°Pes  had  anticipated 

— more  powerful — economical 

of  gasoline — silent — agile. 

Packard  limousines — always 
leaders  in  style  and  elegance 
—  are  now  doubly  useful- — 
for  you.  Why  not  let  us 
demonstrate?    Write  Detroit. 


more  difficulties   for  Packard 
limousines  than  for  any  tour 


ing  car 


Wherever  the  urge  may 
lead,  go  now  in  comfort,  with 
distinction — sheltered  from 
wind  and  storm  and  dust. 


Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 
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THE    PARADOX    OF    GREECE 


THE  world  has  never  known  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  weep  over  the  Balkans.  Conse- 
quently it  has  done  both.  The  half  dozen 
little  mountain  states  with  their  petty  poli- 
tics and  strange  customs  have  served  as  the  set- 
ting for  comic  operas  and  wild  romances,  for  Merry 
Widows  and  Chocolate  Soldiers,  and  the  heroes  of  Zenda, 
Graustark  and  Ruritania.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
world  has  been  shocked  at  the  atrocities  arising  from 
their  fierce  and  racial  religious  feuds.  These  puppet 
principalities,  which  the  Great  Powers  set  up  and  in- 
tended to  control  by  pulling  the  wires,  proved  to  have  a 
life  and  will  of  their  own.  The  princes  made  themselves 
kings  and  the  artificial  states  developed  national  pride 
of  the  intensest  sort  and  conflicting  ambitions  that  have 
brought  many  wars  upon  Europe,  including  this  last 
and  greatest. 

The  situation  in  Greece  presents  in  their  extreme 
form  both  the  absurd  and  the  tragical  elements  charac- 
teristic of  Balkan  embroglios.  This  is  the  crucial  point 
of  the  Great  War  and  the  action  of  one  or  two  men  in  , 
Athens  will  determine,  if  not  the  issue,  at  least  the 
shortening  or  the  lengthening  of  the  conflict,  and  con- 
sequently the  fate  of  millions  of  human  beings.  But,  dis 
arding  for  the  moment  its  serious  aspects,  a  more 
amusing  mixup  cannot  be  imagined.  We  see  a  king  giv- 
ing away  to  his  worst  enemies  territory  that  he  wrested 
from  them  by  war  three  years  ago,  and  an  ex-prime 
minister  organizing  mutiny  in  the  army  in  order  to 
force  his  king  to  lead  the  army  against  a  country  with 
whose  aid  he  had  doubled  the  size  of  the  kingdom. 
<:ce  is  nominally  neutral  and  theoretically  at  peace, 
yet  the  troops  of  a  dozen  nationalities  are  fighting  and 
fortifying    there.    The    powers   that    signed    the    tr< 

ablishing  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Greece 
are  now  making  themselves  quite  at  home  and  running 

thir.  uit  themselves.  Three  years  ago  Russia  was 

trying  hard  to  make  Greece  let  Bulgaria  have  the  port 
of  Kavala.  The  King  of  Greece  refu  led  and  went  to  war 
with    Bulgaria  in   order  to  get   Kavala.  Two  years  ago 

Premier  Venizelos  was  willing  to  cede  Kavala  to  Bul- 

CChange  for  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the 

ed  and  dl  ml    ed  Venizelos  from  office.  Now 

the  try  con  ented  to  the  occupation  of  Ka 

•   by  the  Bulgan  without  any  compen  lation,  and 

Ven  bellion  because  he  wants  the  Greeks  to 

lit  for  Kavala,  and  Ru   lian  troopi  have  been  lent  to 

;d;i  for  th<  'I  he  Gr< 


rison  of  Kavala  has  been  taken  off  into  Germany;  kid- 
napped, claims  Venizelos,  and  he  wants  to  send  an  army 
to  their  rescue.  But  from  Germany  we  hear  that  the 
Greek  troops  were  taken  into  the  interior  at  their  own 
request  because  they  did  not  want  to  fight  Germany,  and 
that  they  were  received  at  Goritz  as  honored  guests 
with  brass  bands  and  flowers  and  a  personal  message 

from  the  Kaiser. 

i 

The  island  of  Cyprus,  which  Turkey  turned  over  to 
England  in  1878  to  induce  England  to  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  getting  Constantinople,  was  last  year  offered 
by  England  to  Greece  to  induce  her  to  aid  in  giving  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Russians.  Venizelos  was  anxious  to 
take  it,  but  King  Constantine  refused  because  he  said 
the  Gallipoli  campaign  was  bound  to  be  a  failure.  He 
was  right,  as  it  proved,  from  a  military  standpoint,  but 
it  might  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  joined  in  the 
ill-fated  Gallipoli  expedition,  for  he  is  likely  to  have  to 
join  the  Allies  after  all,  and  will  not  get  Cyprus  as  a 
reward.  Meanwhile  the  Cypriotes  are  discontented,  be- 
cause they  are  as  anxious  to  join  Greece  as  were  the 
Cretans,  and  they  see  less  chance  of  it,  now  that  they 
form  part  of  the  British  Empire,  than  when  they  were 
nominally  under  Turkish  sovereignty. 

Last  and  strangest  of  all,  we  see  Venizelos,  the  Cre- 
tan, slipping  away  by  night  to  his  native  island  to  en- 
gage again  in  the  business  with  which  his  career  began, 
that  is,  insurgency.  Four  times  he  has  started  a  rebellion 
in  Crete  and  four  times  he  has  involved  Greece  in  war, 
if  we  count  the  present  war.  The  first  war  was  fought 
in  1897  against  Turkey  for  the  acquisition  of  Crete. 
Constantine,  then  Crown  Prince,  made  an  ignominious 
failure  as  a  military  leader,  and  only  the  intervention 
of  the  powers  saved  Greece  from  conquest  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  second  war  against  Turkey  in  1912  Constantine, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Serbs,  Montenegrins  and  Bulgars, 
conquered  .Macedonia,  hut  the  Balkan  League — Venize- 
los's  great  diplomatic  achievement — (fell  apart  when  it 
came  to  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  in  the  ensuing 
war  Crcccc,  Turkey,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  fought 
again  t  Bulgaria.  In  the  present,  war,  which  Venizelos  is 

determined  Constantine  shall  enter,  Bulgaria  and  Tur 
are  fighting  together  againsl  Rumania,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  Italy,  which  In  L918  thwarted  the  ambition 
of  Serbia  for  an  Adriatic  port,  and  threatened  Greece 
with  war  over  Albania,  has  now  : cut  an  army  to  Sa 
Ionics  to  forc<  Greece,  willy  nilly,  to  go  to  the  resi  u< 
•  hia. 
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King  I  ntine  l& 

.:   i  j   inii      i  :  the  war  againsl  Germany,  bul 

r  of  thf  Kaiser,  is  nat- 
nvinced.  But  if  the  King  should  decide  to  de- 
he    mu  »late   the   constitution   and    act 
parliament,  for  the  Venizelist  or  pro-Ally  party 
in  the  recent  elections  owing  to  a  political 
who  allowed  Venizelos  to  mobilize  the 
army  with  a  view  of  joining  the  Allies  and  then 
deposed  Venizelos  from  the  premiership  and  dismi 
his  parliament.      The   Yeni/.elists,   holding  that   it   was 
illegal  to  hold  an  election  during  mobilization,  refused 
to  vote,  and  so  the  King  got  a  parliament  to  suit  him — 
tho  apparently  it  does  not  suit  him  now. 

But  with  Allied  troops  of  a  dozen  nations  occupying 
Macedi  nia  and  an  Allied  lleet  threatening  Athens,  con- 
stitutional quibbles  do  not  count,  'inter  arma  leges 
silent.  Mars  rules  and  political  scheming  is  of  no 
avail.  The  kingdom  of  Greece  goes,  like  Alexander's  em- 
.  "to  the  strongest." 


WHICH  IS  THE  PARTY  OF  PROGRESS  ? 

IN  his  second  campaign  speech,  made  like  the  first  at 
Shadow  Lawn,  Mr.  Wilson  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
membership  of  the  Progressive  party.  He  was  attacking 
thG  Republican  party  as  the  party  of  the  special  inter- 
ests, and  said: 

You  remember  that  four  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
body  of  spirited  Republicans  who  said.  "This  thing  is  be- 
coming a  fraud  and  a  sham.  We  have  been  taking  care  of 
some  people,  but  we  have  not  been  taking  care  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  We  have  not  thought  about  their 
morals,  we  have  not  thought  about  their  health,  we 
have  not  thought  about  their  rights  as  human  beings, 
and  we  insist  that  you  put  the  policy  of  this  party 
in  our  hands,  or  we  will  go  off  and  form  a  party  of  our 
own,"  and  thereupon  the  great  Progressive  party  sprang 
up — great,  not  because  it  turned  out  to  be  more  numerous 
than  the  party  from  which  it  had  seceded,  tho  it  did  that, 
but  because  it  had  the  real  red  blood  of  human  sympathy 
in  its  veins  and  was  ready  to  work  for  mankind  and  forget 
the  interests  of  a  narrow  party.  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  men  who 
formed  that  group  in  our  politics. 

There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  mo- 
tives and  the  impulses  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Progressive  party.  But  we  believe  that  the  candid  his- 
torian of  the  future  will  find  the  central  truth  of  its 
brief  career  in  the  fact,  so  well  exprest  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
that  "it  had  the  real  red  blood  of  human  sympathy  in 
its  veins  and  was  ready  to  work  for  mankind." 

The  Progressive  party  is  no  more.  Where  has  its 
mantle  fallen? 

Mi-.  Wilson  asserts  that  the  heritor  of  its  ideals  and 

its  human  sympathies  is  the  Democracy.  On  that  ground 

he  claims    for   his   party  the  adherence   of   the   young 

voters  of  the  country,  representatives  of  whom  were  his 

at  shadow  Lawn  on  September  SO.  He  said  of 

himself:   "I    am   a   pr(  ive.    I   do   not   spell   it    with   a 

1  ul  1  think  my  pace  is  just  as  fast  as  those 

who  do 

'ill  much  in  Mr.  Wilson's  record  as  Governor  oi' 


President  to  j  ral  ion. 

Under  Mr.  Wilson   the   Democral      ,     ty   in   his  state 

and  in  the  nation  has  made  a  splend'd  record  of  pro 
ive  legislation.  But  in  both  cas<  smstous 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  better  than  his  pari      H    is  a 
i  ;  but  we  are  not  so  sure  that  his  pari 
r  so  progressive  as  he.  The  long-drawn 
out  contests  al  the  Baltimore  convention  in  1912,  which 
1   in   Mr.  Wilson's  first  nomination,  Bhowed  the 
power  of  the  reactionary  forces  in  the  Democratic  p 
just  as  the  reluctance  of  the  Repu  i  convei 

6  to  accept  Mr.  Hughes  as  its  candidate  r<       led  the 
ii    of    the    similar    elements    in    the    Republi 
party.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  leopard  spots  of  reac- 
tiui    in   either   party   have  been   much   changed   by   the 
passage  of  time. 

From  the  results  of  the  election  in  Maine  and  of  tho 
primary   election   in   New   York    it   ai  that   more 

Progressives  are  going  to  the  Republican  party  than  to 
the  Democratic.  Whether  this  preponderance  will  hold 
good  thruout  the  country  only  the  coming  election  will 
shew. 

.Air.  Hughes  is  progressive  as  well  as  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
was  as  fiercely  fought  by  the  bosses  of  New  York  as 
was  ever  Mr.  Wilson  by  the  bosses  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Republican  "old  guard"  at  Chicago  was  as  reluctant  to 
accept  the  one  as  was  the  Democratic  "old  guard"  at 
Baltimore  the  other.  Mr.  Wilson  is  wide  of  the  mark  in 
assuming  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  means  the  re- 
turn to  power  at  Washington  of  the  kind  of  crass  reac- 
tionism  that  created  the  progressive  movement  in  the 
Republican  party. 

In  other  words,  the  choice  of  the  voter  on  November  7 
is  not  between  a  progressive  administration  and  a  r 
tionary  administration.  A  government  of  special  inter- 
ests is  as  unthinkable  under  Mr.  Hughes  as  under  Mr. 
Wrilson. 


PARTNERS  IN  DISCREDIT 

THE  collapsing  strike  on  the  New  York  traction 
lines  reflects  little  credit  on  either  sida  in  the 
controversy.  The  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  cause  of  the 
strikers  by  a  sympathetic  strike  of  all  kinds  of  trades 
thruout  the  city  was  a  fizzle.  It  failed  for  the  pre  s 
reason  that  will  make  the  traction  strike  fail  in  the 
end.  The  strikers'  case  is  not  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand popular  support.  It  has  at  its  heart  tho  fatal  weak- 
ness of  a  deliberately  broken  agreement. 

When  the  first  strike  was  settled  in  August,  the  em- 
ployers and  the  workers  on  the  two  surface  car  sys- 
tems— the  New  York  Railways  Company  and  the  Third 
Avenue — signed  agreements  to  submit  any   future  con- 
troversies to  arbitration.  Now  the  New  York  Railways 
is   a   part   of  the    Interborough   system,   which   also   in- 
cludes the  subway  and  elevated  lines.  The  union 
undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  extension  o(  their  organ 
tion  to  the  elevated  and  subway.   But   the  Interborough 
managers    forestalled    them.    They    induced   the   sub\ 
and  elevated  employees  in  large  numbers  n  an  iii- 

dcpendeut    union   planned    by    the   man 

and  to  sign  individual  agreements  with  the 
rho  agreements  provided  tor  a  wage  ii 

the  workers  not   to  strike  lor  two  j 

The   Amalgamated    I'nion.   which   ha<  'd   the 

surface  lino .   ,i  rike,  contended  that  I 
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part  of  the  Interborough  officials  was,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
appearance,  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  August  12. 
This  contention  the  Interborough  repudiated  in  the 
L.'me-honored  name  of  freedom  of  contract  and  individ- 
ual liberty.  The  Amalgamated  thereupon  called  a  second 
s  trike  on  all  the  lines  of  the  city. 

This  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  agreement  of  August 
12.  The  workers  on  the  New  York  Railways  lines  had  a 
laint  shadow  of  excuse,  in  that  that  company  is  iden- 
tical in  control  and  management  with  the  subway  and 
c.evated  lines.  But  the  workers  on  the  Third  Avenue 
had  none  at  all.  The  Third  Avenue  has  no  connection 
v/hatever  with  the  Interborough. 

So  the  action  of  the  surface  line  workers  in  going 
out  a  second  time  was  without  justification.  The  agree- 
ment they  voluntarily  signed  should  have  been  kept  in 
letter  and  in  spirit.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  could  not 
win  popular  approval  for  their  action. 

But  the  Interborough  managers  are  far  from  blame- 
less. In  the  conferences  which  led  up  to  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  of  August  12,  the  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Railways  Company,  who  is  also  the 
operating  manager  of  the  subway  and  elevated  lines,  let 
it  be  distinctly  inferred  from  what  he  said  that  the 
Interborough  officials  would  treat  the  elevated  and  sub- 
way employees  in  the  same  way  that  the  surface  lines 
employees  were  to  be  treated  under  the  agreement.  Mr. 
Shonts,  the  president  of  the  Interborough,  subsequently 
repudiated  the  assurances  given  by  Mr.  Hedley,  and  de- 
clared that  no  one  but  the  board  of  directors  could 
bind  the  Interborough  to  such  a  procedure.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly technically  true.  But  to  have  Mr.  Hedley  per- 
mit such  an  impression  to  persist  in  the  minds  of  the 
representatives  of  the  workers,  and  for  his  superiors 
•to  repudiate  it  cavalierly  when  it  seA'ed  their  purpose 
ookfi  a  good  deal  like  sharp  practise. 

In  any  case  the  whole  attitude  of  Mr.  Shonts  and  his 

(dates  thruout  this  controversy  has  been  that  char- 

ristic  of  the  dark  ages  of  industrial  relations.  They 

have  shown  every  indication  of  a  purpose  to  treat  the 

workers  in   their  industry   in   the  spirit  of   feudalism. 

h  concepts  the  partnership  between  capita!  and 

labor    in    industry,    and    industrial    democracy,    find    no 

nittance  to  their  mind  . 

i  both   side-    in   this  drawn   out   controversy   have 

little  to  congratulate  themselves  upon.  The  workers  did 

rm  when  they  wantonly  broke  their 
The  emp  ttempting   to   impose 

upon   their   workers   and   the   community   the   outworn 
oppressive  methods  of  a  bygone  age 


MUCH  AS  THE   PEOPLE  WANT    AND  NO 

MORE 

Ampt  to  put  a  [dank  into  the  New  York  state 
publican  platform  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
direct  primary  law  did  n  eed.  It  would  have  been 

oily  if  it,  had.  The  direcl   primarj    has  come  to 

that  ever  prevent     it. 
■  eii     popular  apal  h      But   there   is   no   ma 
under  heaven  thai  will  ood  popular  ■ 

hen  the  people  do  not  '-are  enough  to  u  - 

I  of  th(  I  primary  comes  when  the 

rjpll  ih   cert  ait 


things  by  the  selection  of  certain  men.  Then  with  the 
direct  primary  neither  bosses  nor  special   in 
stop  them,  if  they  care  enough.  With  the  old  caucus 
convention  system  they  could  be  stopped  by  the  si 
inertia  of  the  machine.  The  direct  primary  will  y 
as  much  better  public  officials  as  the  people  really  v. 
But  you  cannot  make  machinery  take  the  place  of 
power. 


THE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE 

THE  trouble  with  the  conference  at  New  London  is 
that  the  two  sets  of  conferees  are  talking  about 
different  things. 

Carranza  wants  the  American  troops  out  of  Mexico. 
He  is  apparently  interested  in  nothing  else. 

The  United  States  wants  American  rights  respected 
on  the  border  and  in  Mexico.  It  sees  no  reason  for  dis- 
turbing the  status  quo  until  that  is  assured. 

Carranza  wants  us  to  take  our  soldiers  away  because 
he  says  that  he  can  keep  order  in  the  border  states. 

But  Villa,  by  his  spectacular  and  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful raid  on  Chihuahua,  gives  him  the  lie  direct. 

All  that  we  ask  is  that  Carranza  shall  not  only  promise 
but  perform. 

Until  he  does  so,  his  demand  for  the  recall  of  the 
Pershing  column  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
with  a  vengeance. 


MEXICO  GIVES  US  A  LEAD 

THE  news  comes  from  Mexico  City  that  President 
Carranza  has  issued  a  decree  abolishing  the  office 
of  Vice-President  in  the  republic  of  Mexico.  The  rea- 
son assigned  for  the  constitutional  change  is  that  many 
Mexicans  resort  to  intrigue  or  rebellion  to  obtain  the 
coveted  post.  If  this  country  should  ever  decide  to  abol- 
ish the  vice-presidency  it  would  certainly  not  be  for  that 
reason.  The  stability  of  our  republic  is  not  in  the  least 
endangered  by  sinister  conspiracies  of  politicians  anx- 
ious to  win  "the  second  highest  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  nation."  Nor  do  our  Vice-Presidents  ever  attempt  to 
remove  by  open  revolt  or  secret  conspiracy  the  one  man 
who  stands  between  them  and  the  highest  goal  of  polit- 
ical ambition.  Mr.  Wilson  has  many  worries,  but  Mr. 
Marshall  is  hardly  one  of  them.  In  this  respect,  at  any 
rate,  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  as  others  are, 
even  these  Mexicans. 

But    for  Other  and   totally  different,   reasons   we   may 

find  Carranza's  constitutional  amendment  worthy  of  our 

ideration.  The  American  public  is  always  too  willing 

to   take  a   chance  that  the   President   will  survive  his 

term,  and  is  largely  indifferent  as  to  who  is  chosen  Vice- 

ident.  And  yet  five  Presidents  have  already  died  in 
office,  and  any   insurance  company   would   rate  the  occu 
pation  of  President  "extra-hazardous."  The  possibility 
is  not  slight  that  our  President  for  a  large  part  of  the 
next  four  years  will  he  Mr.  Fairbanks  or  Mr.  Marshall 
and  yet  not  one  voter  in  a  hundred  will  be  influenced  b 
the  fact.  The  average  Vice  President  is  a  man  of  woi 
character  and    respectable  abilities,  bul    one  whom   no 
convention  would  dream  of  nominating  for  President. 
VVh;it  is  wore,  the  candidate  for  Vice  Presidenl  Is  usu 
ally  selected  from  the  opposite  faction  of  the  partj  from 
tii"  candidate  for  President,  with  a  view  to  partj   hai 
mony,  Therefore,  the  death  of  a  Presidenl  often  means 


i  ii  E     IND  !•:  1*  E  N  l)  E  N  T 
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ill  in  national  policy  as  if  a  new   part]    had 

me  to  power 

[f  there  were  no  vice  presidency,  and  under  the  pri 
enl  constitution  there  is  none  alter  the  President  or 
President  dies  during  his  term  of  office,  the  Secre 
of  State  would  succeed  the  President.  This  would 

at   least   tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  Of  the  policy  of 

the  administration  thruoul  the  remainder  of  the  presi- 
dential term,  since  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  Presi- 
dent's own  appointee.  The  Secretary  of  State  is,  more- 
over, usually  a  man  of  distinction  within  his  party;  he 
is  almost  always  a  larger  man  than  the  Vice-President, 
frequently  than  the  President  himself.  Among  those 
who  have  held  the  portfolio  of  state  in  various  cabinets 
are  such  leaders  as  John  Jay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Marshall,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Edward  Everett,  W.  H.  Seward,  Hamilton  Fish,  James 
G.  Blaine,  Richard  Olney,  John  Hay,  Elihu  Root,  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan,  and  others  of  equal  distinction.  We  may 
be  glad  that  some  of  these  men  did  not  succeed  to  the 
presidency,  or  even  sorry  that  others  on  the  list  did,  but 
we  cannot  deny  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  form  a  more 
distinguished  and  memorable  list  of  statesmen  than  the 
men  who  have  been  Vice-President.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  take  a  hint  from  Carranza  and  abolish  the  vice- 
presidency? 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  TURKEY 

THE  news  that  a  body  of  German  professors  and 
engineers  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  higher  education  is  of  especial  interest 
to  the  United  States,  because  hitherto  the  support  of 
such  enterprises  has  devolved  upon  Americans.  But  the 
Kaiser  has  long  been  anxious  to  share  the  burden,  in 
fact  to  relieve  us  of  it  altogether.  Some  years  ago,  when 
the  Porte  was  anxious  for  the  development  of  scientific 
farming  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  American  Government,  since  it  maintains  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
world.  Secretary  of  State  Hay  took  up  the  matter  and 
in  cooperation  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
worked  out  a  plan  for  such  an  institution  in  Constanti- 
nople, to  be  manned  by  American  experts  in  agricultural 
training  and  research.  But  when  the  vigilant  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  Herr  von  Holleben,  heard  of 
it  he  promptly  notified  Berlin,  and  the  German  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  informed  the  Sultan  that  if  he 
wanted  an  agricultural  college  he  must  employ  German 
professors,  for  Americans  would  not  be  allowed. 

Such  a  spirit  of  intolerance  is  particularly  misplaced 
in  Turkey,  where  the  field  is  large  and  the  laborers  few. 
Robert  College  and  the  Constantinople  College  for  Girls 
are  doing  splendid  work  in  their  respective  fields,  yet 
there  is  much  need  for  technological  institutions  such 
as  the  Germans  know  so  well  how  to  conduct.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Germans  would  then  be  welcomed,  but  for 
the  fear  that  they  aim  to  monopolize  the  educational 
field  in  case  they  retain  control  of  Turkey. 

The  prospect  is  still  more  gloomy  in  case  the  Allies 
are  victorious,  for  Russia  has  been  promised  Constant  i 

pie,  and   Russia   is  hostile,   not   onlj    to   foreign  sduCS 
tion,   but   to  education   of  any  sort    except    that    which   is 
i    id    to  state    and    church.   Our   missionaries    in 


Armenia  have  been  privately  informed  that  their  schools 
will  be  closed  when  Russia  takes  over  that  territory,  and 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  fear 
that  the  American  colleges  in  Constantinople  will  share 
the  same  fate  in  case  that  city  is  given  over  to  Russia. 
Doubtless  some  effort  would  be  made  by  England  to 
have  such  institutions  protected  by  treaty,  but  this 
would  lie  of  little  avail  unless  Russia  has  changed  her 
educational  policy,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  that  so  far. 


FROM  THE  SHOULDER 

WOOUROW  WILSON  does  not  lack  the  "fighting 
edge."  His  reply  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Truth  Society,  a  Mr.  O'Leary,  is  a  masterpiece  of  re- 
buke. 

Mr.  O'Leary  sent  the  President  an  offensive  telegram 
charging  him  with  Anglomania  and  pro-British  partial- 
ity. Mr.  Wilson's  reply  was  curt: 

Your  telegram  received.  I  would  feel  deeply  mortified 
to  have  you  or  anybody  like  you  vote  for  me.  Since  you 
have  access  to  many  disloyal  Americans  and  I  have  not,  I 
will  ask  you  to  convey  this  message  to  them. 

We  hope  that  it  stung. 


USING  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

ONE  incidental  result  of  the  war  is  that  large  num- 
bers of  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  England  and 
the  United  States  have  for  the  first  time  become  famil- 
iar with  the  metric  system  thru  its  use  in  making  goods 
for  the  continental  Allies.  Now,  after  a  man  has  been 
using  the  metric  system  it  is  as  hard  for  him  to  go  back 
to  our  awkward  and  irrational  weights  and  measures 
as  it  is  for  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  decimal  coinage 
of  other  countries  to  use  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
The  theoretical  superiority  of  the  metric  system  has 
always  been  well  known  and  conceded  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  but  so  long  as  the  people  were  unacquainted 
with  its  practical  advantages  thru  personal  employment 
of  it,  the  movement  for  its  general  adoption  made  little 
progress.  Now  the  general  public  is  becoming  familiar 
with  it  and  the  American  or  Englishman  talks  about 
"42-centimeter  guns"  and  "203-meter  hill"  as  easily  as 
if  he  were  a  Frenchman  or  German. 

The  scientific  and  engineering  societies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  urging  that  the  metric  system  be  made  compul- 
sory and  the  question  has  already  been  brought  up  in 
Parliament  as  a  necessary  means  of  trade  expansion. 
A  country  that  insists  upon  its  customers  using  its  own 
local  weights  and  measures  instead  of  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  be  at  a  permanent  disadvantage,  Th 
Pan-American  conferences  always  talk  about  the  desira- 
bility of  a  common  system  in  the  Americas  and  ahva>  s 
recommend  the  metric,  but  the  United  States  holds  out 
like  an  obstinate  juror  against  the  other  twenty  repub- 
lics. Recently,  however,  it  sems  that  American  preju- 
dice is  dying  down.  The  National  Wholesale  Crocers' 
Association  is  awake  to  the  need  and  has  recommended 
that  the  metric  equivalents  o\'  tlie  weight  of  contents 
be  printed  upon  all  packages.  Our  Schools  have  long  in- 
cluded the  metric  system  in  their  curriculum,  but  it  has 
often  bean  taught  In  a  perfunctory  ami  uninviting  waj 

Now    is   the  time   for   teachers   to   take   it    up   in   earnest 
and  (five  their  pupils  a  practical  acquaintance  with   its 

.  u  I  \  .mi  ages. 
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The  Campaign:  Mr.  Wilson 

,  son  s   sec- 

bpeaks  Again  imi|    ,,„, 

speech  was  made  on  September 
;:u  to  a  group  of  members  of  the  Young 
Mrii's  League  of  Democratic  Clubs 
from  the  porch  at  Shadow  Lawn.  His 
speech  was  received  by  wild  enthusi- 
asm by  his  hearers.  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
livered an  attack  in  font'  upon  the 
Republican  party.  He  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
the  only  party  in  the  United  States 
that  had  survived  since  the  beginning; 
anil  predicted  that  the  death  in  turn 
of  the  Federalist  and  the  Whig  parties 
would  be  followed  soon  by  the  death 
of  another.  Mr.  Wilson  found  the  rea- 
son for  the  persistence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  passing  succes- 
sively of  its  opponents  in  the  fact  that 
"it  is  the  only  party  all  of  whose  life 
has  been  governed,  or  at  any  rate  in- 
spired, by  a  definite  principle,  an  ab- 
solute belief  in  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  right  to  control,  their  capa- 
city to  control  their  own  affairs  and 
shape  them  in  the  common  interest." 
He  declared  that  the  Republican  party 
as  now  constituted  and  led  believes  in 
government  by  the  attorneys  of  special 
interests. 

Mr.  Wilson  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
the     membership     of     the     Progressive 


party,  which  we  comment  upon  editori- 
ally   on    another    page.    He   contended 

that    the    Democratic    party    had    taken 

advantage  of  its  opportunity  to  do  the 
things  that  the  Progressives  wanted  to 
do  and  could  not  do  beeause  they  were 
not    put  in  poW(  i. 

He  asserted  that  the  Republican 
party  merely  wants  to  get  control  of 
the  government,  and  "a  party  that 
merely  wants  control  does  not  have  to 
have  any  principles." 

He  said  that  the  Republican  party 
would  make  radical  changes  in  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  if  it 
came  into  power  and  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "If  they  are  going  to  change  it, 
in  what  direction  are  they  going  to 
change  it?"  The  question  he  answered 
for  himself  in  this  way:  "There  is  only 
one  choice  as  against  peace  and  that 
is  war.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  that 
party,  a  very  great  body  of  the  sup- 
porters of  that  party,  outspokenly  de- 
clare that  they  want  war,  so  that  the 
certain  prospect  of  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party  is  that  we  shall  be 
drawn  in  one  form  or  other  into  the 
embroilments  of  the  European  war." 

Mr.  Wilson  further  asserted,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  Federal  Reserve  act, 
that  in  the  days  of  Republican  domin- 
ance, Wall  Street  controlled  the  ac- 
tions   of   the    Treasury   of   the    United 


States.  He  declared  that  his  opponents, 
and  the  special  interests  behind  them, 
would  be  perfectly  content  with  much 
of  the  important  legislation  passed  by 
his  party-  -such  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
act,  Hi-'  tariff  board  law,  the  rural 
credit  law — provided  they  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  the  members  of  the 
boards   Created   by   those   acts. 

In  conclusion  he  intimated  that  the 
Republican  desire  and  purpose  was  to 
"return  to  the  good  old  days  of  Mark 
Hanna."  He  elaborated  the  point  in 
this  way: 

But  now  you  will  notice  we  have  re- 
turned to  the- good  old  days  of  Mark  Hanna 
in  the  Republican  party.  Some  of  the  very 
gentlemen  who  were  prominent  in  that 
odious  regime  are  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  the  management  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign.  The  lieutenants  of  Mark 
Banna  have  returned  to  authority,  and  the 

lieutenants    of    Mark    Hanna    represent    the 

choices,  the  determinations  and,  so  much 
as  we  can  conjecture,  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican   party.   What   they    want   to   do   is 

to  get  control  and  then  determine  the  policy 
in  private  conference.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  taken  into  their  conlidence. 

It  would  not  bo  wise  for  them  to  take 
us  into  their  confidence.  They  want  to  con- 
trol, possess.  Those  are  the  magic  words 
for  them^They  do  not  think  we  have  sense 
enough.  They  do  not  'think  we  have  coher- 
ence enough.  They  do  not  think  a  great 
body  of  free  people  know  how  to  hang  to- 
gether in  its  own  cause,  and  that  a  little 
body    of    men    that    always   hangs   together 
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^  OPENING  THE  SHADOW  LAWN  CAMPAIGN 

President  Wilson  will  make  very  few  campaign  speeches  except  those  with    which  he  will  greet  the  various  banas  of  Democratic  pilgrims  who  journey 
to  his  summer  home  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey.   This  was  a  delegation  of  business  men  from  Trenton 


can  in  the  long  run  manage  the  people,  and 
ii.  is  up  to  us  to  show  them  that  that  is 
impossible.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  frequently  been  fooled,  but  they  are 
not  often  Cooled  several  times  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  barefaced  attempt  to  fool 
them  in  the  same  old  way  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  most  futile  things  that 
was  ever  attempted. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  apologetic  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's speech,  and  much  of  fire  and 
fight. 


The  Campaign: 


On     the     same 

day    that     Mr. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Attacks    WUson  was  at_ 

tacking  the  Republican  party  at  Shadow 
Lawn,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  making  an  as- 
sault upon  the  administration  at  Battle 
Creek.  The  main  points  at  which  the  fire 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  wrath  was  hurled 
were  the  same  as  before:  the  President's 
Mexican  policy,  the  President's  foreign 
policy  and  his  action  in  connection  with 
the  eight-hour  law.  There  was  nothing 
especially,  new  in  what  he  had  to  say 
about  Mexico  and  Germany,  altho  he 
did  point  out  that  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  recognize  Huerta  because  of 
the  bloody  way  in  which  he  had  at- 
tained power,  convicted  him  of  fatal 
inconsistency.  For  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  refusing  recognition  to 
Huerta  he  was  according  it  to  Colonel 
Benavides  in  Peru,  who  had  obtained 
power  by  the  exact  means  which 
Mr.  Wilson  denounced  in  the  case  of 
Huerta.  Mr.  Roo  evelt  summed  up  his 
eonclc  thi     point  thus: 

ble  to  accepl  Mr. 
Wi  atemenl  tification  in  the 

•■   of   Huerta,    unless    we   admit    that    tli.it 

tatement  Irretrievably  condemns  him 
In  tlii'  cam',  of  Benavides.  The  only  other 
explanation  i-  thai  Mr,  Wil  on'-  tatemenl 
in  tlie  I  not  intended  to 

;i   the  facta,   hnt   merelj    to 
Imp  ell-meaning    persona    who    were 

Igsorant  of  t|,. 

Ir.  Hon   with   the   eight-hour 

•,    Mr.     Roo   evelt    pointed    out.    nj'airi 

th    chai  •     ■      tic    emphaeii    that    It 

era  -         on  of  honn  of  labor 

tion  of  wages   But  lie 
did  more,  he  made  a  concrete 

rr,<T,t.  o  opinion    the    '' '  I 

hould  have  dor 

thai    could 

ri?;  Mm-    pi  i 

f< ■< '  i         i  ■  «    I'i'iit    bad 

II  In 

wh  ><,•    pai 


ties  to  the  controversy ;  and  if  either  would 
not  agree  to  such  action,  he  had  ample  time 
in  which  to  get  Congress  to  give  him  any 
power  necessary  in  order  to  deal  thoroly 
and  without  difficulty  with  the  situation. 
If  the  regular  board  of  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation was  inadequate,  he  should  have 
at  once  appointed  a  special  commission, 
which  would  have  included  men  thoroly  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  from  the  wage 
workers'  standpoint,  possest  of  an  under- 
standing sympathy  with  the  wage  workers, 
and  incapable  of  being  bullied  or  of  being 
influenced  in  any  improper  manner.  The 
President  should  have  insisted  that  every 
matter  be  laid  before  this  committee  of  ar- 
bitration, and  nothing  withheld.  The  com- 
mission would  have  dealt  in  thorogoing  and 
satisfactory  fashion  with  all  the  various 
questions  involved — all  of  which  are  inter- 
related and  interdependent.  It  would  have 
dealt  with  the  question  of  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  with  the  complicated  question  of 
the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  that 
day  and  for  overtime  in  the  various  posi- 
tions. It  would  also  have  dealt  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  necessarily 
meant  a  raise  of  rates.  As  an  incident  to 
this  it  would  have  had  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  securing  just  remuneration  to  the 
property  holders;  and  therefore  it  would 
have  had  to  deal  with  any  questions  of  re- 
cent over-capitalization;  for  altho  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  he  wise  to  take  up  old 
cases  of  over-capitalization  (where  grave 
injustice  to  innocent  people  would  be 
caused  by  any  action),  any  recent  instance 
of  over-capitalization  should  hi'  accepted  as 
having  been  gone  into  after  full  notice  and 
with  full  knowledge,  and  should  lie  punished 
accordingly. 

Pending  the  decisions  of  tin-  commission, 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

September  '■'  British  take  Moiral 
and  Lesboeufs.  French  take  Ran- 
cour! .  Rumanians  regain  Vulci  o 
Pass. 

September  2C  British  take  Combles 
and  Thiepval,  Teuton  troop  attack 
Hermann  tadt,  Tran  ylvania. 

September  !7  v"enizelos  tarl  revo- 
lui ion  in  < Ire! p.  Bussiam  claim  cap- 
ture  of  120,000  men.  600  cannon 
and  2600  machine  guns  in  four 
months'  offen   ive. 

September  ''-'  Serbs  and  Bulgars 
fighting  over  .Mount  Kaimakculun, 
Macedonia. 

,  '<  i,i,  i,, i,<  i  ''i  Rumanian*  defeated  ;it. 
lioti  Htm  in   I'      ,  Tran  ylvania. 

,  ,  ,,i,  mbi  >    SO     Herman      h<  n  Thiep- 

1 .        h   lo  ises  In  .Inly.  A u 
and     Heptember    In     battle    of    the 
Somme  total   307, 10!). 

October  l  Another  Zeppelin  brought 
down  nen i  l  rondon.  Bru  ilofl  renews 
di  i  ■<■  on   I .em  berg. 


it  should  have  been  made  clear  that  the 
President  would  permit  no  interference 
with  the  traffic  which  is  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  commonwealth  ;  that  there  should 
be  no  stoppage  of  the  arteries  of  circula- 
tion in  the  body  politic  and  social ;  and  that 
rather  than  see  such  a  stoppage  the  gov- 
ernment would  itself  run  the  trains  if 
necessary  until  such  time  as  the  commis- 
sion could  report.  When  the  commission's 
report  was  made,  it  would  have  become  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  it  was 
put  into  effect,  and  in  case  of  any  contro- 
versy itself  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
rules.  That  was  the  course  demanded  by 
courage  and  honor  ;  and  that  was  the  course 
demanded  by  every  man  to  whom  American- 
ism was  a  fact,  and  not  an  empty  phrase. 

The  two  speeches  at  Battle  Creek 
and  Shadow  Lawn,  strikingly  parallel 
in  their  vigor  and  hard-hitting,  made 
the  last  day  of  September  easily  the 
most  interesting  day  of  the  campaign 
thus  far. 

No  Milk  for  New  Jork  City  fafs  a 
-T  ,,  ,  milk  famine.  The  farm- 
New  York       erg     haye     struck>     The 

big  distributers  of  milk  in  the  city 
have  contracts  with  the  dairymen  who 
produce  the  milk,  and  those  contracts 
expired  on  September  30.  The  milk 
producers  have  organized  a  Dairy- 
men's League,  which  has  about  15,000 
farmers  in  its  membership  and  controls 
about  300,000  of  the  350,000  cows  in 
New  York  State.  The  league  has  asked 
the  distributers  to  pay  an  increased 
price  for  the  milk  during  the  next  six 
months,  rendered  necessary,  they  con- 
tend, by  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  league 
makes,  the   following  explanation: 

The  dairymen  are  not  suggesting  or  dic- 
tating what,  the  price  to  consumers  should 
be,  as  the  dealers  are  fully  able  to  deter- 
mine that  lor  themselves,  hut  the  farmer 
can    not    longer  continue   to   sell    milk    for 

less  t  han  I  hi'  cost  of  product  ion. 

The  dairymen  have  given  the  dealers 
every  reasonable  opportunity  to  bave  their 
noil.,  . i ti<i  if  the  public  are  Inconvenienced 

by    ;i       hoi  tnge    of    milk    I  hey    lined    place    the 

re  i ... 1 1  [bility  on  t he  dealer  \\  ho  Is  qoI  will- 
ing to  pay  the  Parmer  a   fair  price  for  the 

choice    mill,    which    I  he    public   demands. 

The  dairymen  have  found  by  experience 
that     there    i:    no    other    method    of    seen 

:i  fair  or  living  price  for-  their  milk,  as  the 
dealer  i  will  not  consider  product  ion  co  ts 
or  negotiate  in  any  way  with  the  farmers, 
;.  :  they  have  always  paid  up  what  they 
choi  e  lo  and  lold  our  mill,  at  i  he  pi  [cg  i 
which  i ley  also  have  iet. 
The  dealers  refuse  to  have  anything 
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iiii  id.  rii.-  manage]  of 

..r     iiu-    distributing    compan 

planation  of  the  refusal : 
"We  will  not  make  ■  settlement  with 
the  i  'aii  >  men'  ie(  for  the  simple 

thai  it  has  no  legal  standing 
and  no  facilities  to  enforce  any  agree- 
ment it  might  enter  into." 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Maikfi  i  estimates  that  unless  an 
agreement  is  reached  between  pro- 
ducers and  distributers  more  than 
enty-five  per  cent  of  the  city's  milk 
supply  will  be  CUt  off. 

\  usual  in  such  controversies,  the 
public  will  "pay  tin-  freight."  Its  milk 
supply  will  not  only  be  cut  down,  but 
the  price  of  the  milk  it  succeeds  in  get- 
ting is  to  be  raised  by  the  milk  com- 
panies. 

xt     /-  i  o.  -i         Cm    Wednesday, 

No  General  Strike      September      27> 

in  New  York  New    york    union 

workers  in  many  trades,  numbering 
altogether  anything  up  to  350,000, 
were  to  have  struck  in  sympathy  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
and  Electric  Railway  Employees,  which 
was  still  carrying  on  a  losing  strike 
against  all  the  traction  companies  in 
Manhattan,  Queens  and  the  Bronx. 

But  the  general  strike  as  announced 
by  the  Joint  Labor  Conference  Com- 
mittee failed  to  occur.  Between  twelve 
and  thirteen  thousand  men  did  go  out, 
in  addition  to  a  few  thousand  more 
who  struck  for  reasons  of  their  own. 
But  after  two  days  six  thousand  brew- 
ery workers  who  had  joined  the  sym- 
pathy strike  went  back  to  their  jobs, 
leaving  only  4000  machinists  and  a 
handful  of  other  workers.  The  United 
Hebrew  Workers,  who  were  celebrating 


their  NeVt  fear,  were  not  at  their  ma- 
ilings, but  tiny  failed  to  ally  thein- 
BelveS    with    tin-    labor    demonstration. 

Meanwhile  the  service  on  the  sub- 
way and  elevated  lines  remained  nor- 
mal and  the  street  ears  made  about  75 
per  Cent  of  their  usual  daily  runs,  tho 
night  service  was  not  fully  restored  in 
Manhattan  and  not  attempted  in  the 
other  boroughs  till  the  end  of  the  week. 
There  was  practically  no  violence  in 
New  York,  but  some  serious  rioting 
took  place  in  Westchester  County,  just 
north  of  the  city. 

The  Mexican     ™e  joint  conference  on 
_  Mexican      affairs      has 

Conference       movef,  tQ  Atlantic  City> 

The  hotel  in  which  it  was  meeting  at 
New  London  has  closed  for  the  season. 
But  the  conference  has  made  little  other 
progress.  The  Mexican  conferees  want 
to  discuss  nothing  but  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American  troops;  the  American 
conferees  want  to  discuss  anything 
but  that. 

Meanwhile  the  resurgent  Villa  con- 
tinues to  stir  up  Northern  Mexico.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  a  band  of  Villista 
bandits  engaged  in  a  violent  fight  with 
Carranza  forces  at  Cusihuiriachic,  an 
important  mining  center  about  fifty 
miles  from  Chihuahua  City.  The  Car- 
ranza leader  reports  that  a  hundred  of 
the  bandits  were  killed,  and  that  the 
government  forces  also  suffered  heavily. 

Ten  thousand  of  the  militia  forces 
now  on  the  border  are  to  be  relieved 
by  troops  from  other  states  already 
mobilized.  Units  from  Maine,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Montana,  New 
Jersey.  Utah  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  to  return  home. 


rr>.  <-.  On  Tuesday  the  Allies 
The  Capture              */       „•' 

Y,  on     the     Somme  made 

oiLombles  mon>     im|„„.tant  gains 

than  in  any  week  since  the  first.  Two 
of  the  village  fortresses  that  have  been 
blocking  their  way,  Combles  on  the  east 
and  Thiepval  on  the  north,  have  been 
overthrown.  The  fall  of  these  strong- 
holds had  been  confidently  anticipated, 
for  they  had  both  been  pocketed  and 
subject  to  attack  on  three  sides  for 
some  time. 

Combles  is  a  village  with  formerly 
two  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  rail- 
road that  runs  from  Peronne  to  Albert 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Somme 
River.  Here  the  British  and  French 
lines  meet,  so  the  town  was  carried  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  two  forces,  work- 
ing in  perfect  coordination.  The  British 
pushed  forward  north  of  Combles,  tak- 
ing the  villages  of  Morval  and  Les- 
boeufs.  The  French,  having  the  week 
before  taken  Bouchavesnes,  which 
brought  them  more  than  two  miles  east 
of  Combles,  now  turned  north  and  took 
Rancourt.  So  Combles  was  caught  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  the  Allied  nippers 
and  a  gap  of  less  than  a  mile  was  left 
thru  which  the  Germans  might  with- 
draw the  beleaguered  garrison.  Most 
of  the  troops  in  Combles  retreated 
in  the  night  thru  the  gap  between 
the  French  and  British  lines  and  the 
big  guns  had  been  taken  away  previ- 
ously, but  other  munitions  and  sup- 
plies in  great  quantity  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies  as  they  occupied 
Combles  on  the  morning  of  the  26th. 

In  the  fighting  of  Monday  and  Tues- 
day the  British  took  nearly  four  thou- 
sand prisoners,  mostly,  a  British  cor- 
respondent reports,  Rhenish  Prussians, 
"strong  and  well  built  young  men,  very 
smart  and  soldierly  and  with  very  little 
of  the  dirt  of  war  upon  them."  The  Brit- 
ish losses  are  estimated  at  less  than 
eight  thousand.  The  counter-attack  of 
the  Germans  from  Le  Transloy  .after 
the  British  took  Morval  was  more  feeb- 
ly delivered  than  formerly  and  the 
Prussians  fled  before  the  British  'bar- 
rage fire,  throwing  away  their  rifles 
and  equipment.  From  this  the  British 
infer  that  the  German  morale  is  broken. 


Rumanian  Defeat 
at  Hermannstadt 


Till,  CAP]  URB  OK  COM1JLES 

Tin    icriiii.il   village  ..f  ComblH   mi  avaeuatad   by   il><'  Gorman*  altar   ii   had   baan   almoal   ooro 

plataly  cul  nil'  by  the   Franco  from   tha  louth    ind  tha  Britlah   from   tha  north     ["hi  hava 

aiao  hi.. i  up  'i  1 1.,     i  .-.I.  ■I1..1.1  ol  Thiepval  dominating  tha   Inora  Rival  and  ara  now  attacking  La  San 

inn i   La  Trim  loj     il.     h  idad  araa  I  .1  by   i ha    Ul 


The  Rumanians 
began  the  war  by 
seizing  all  the 
passes  in  the  mountain  barrier  that 
separates  them  from  Hungary  and 
sending  armies  thru  each  of  them. 
Little  opposition  was  offered  and  soon 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  on  the  border.  Kronstadt, 
Hermannstadt  and  Petroseny.  Hut  the 
retirement  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  seems  to  have  really  been  what 
all  backward  movements  are  called,  "a 

strategical  retreat."  For  the  defense  of 
this  region  had  been  entrusted  to  t.en- 
eral  von  Falkenhayn,  whom  Hindea- 
burg  recently  displaced  as  Chief  of  the 
German  Staff,  and  his  plan,  as  u  i 

appears,    was     to     wait     Until     the     Ku 

tnanians  were  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
inside  the  boundary  and  thai  the 

passes   behind    them.    Vuleau    PaSA,    11 

leads  tO  I'etrosenx.  WS  '  '  (  mtuied. 
an. I     the     Rumanians    had     to    e\ 

i •«•( i osenj  and  send  sti onj 
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Vndericood  £  I'ndericood 

THE  GREAT  MAN  OF  GREECE 
Eleftherios  Venizelos,  the  Cretan,  is  now  master 
of  Greece  and  is  forcing  the  king  into  war 
against  the  Bulgars  by  raising  an  armed  insur- 
rection. This  is  the  fourth  war  in  which  Greece 
has   become   involved  thru   his   efforts 

gain  Vulcan  Pass.  Then  Falkenhayn 
tried  the  same  tactics  on  the  Pass  of 
the  Red  Tower  (Rotenturm),  that 
leads  to  Hermannstadt.  A  body  of 
Bavarian  troops  under  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Kraft  von  Delmensinger  occupied 
this  pass  by  a  bold  mountain  march  on 
the  morning  of  September  26.  At  the 
same  time  the  Rumanians  at  Her- 
mannstadt were  attacked  by  superior 
forces,  and  after  three  days  of  hard 
fighting  were  driven  back  in  disorder. 
But  here  the  retreating  troops  found 
their  way  thru  the  Red  Tower  Pass 
blocked  by  the  Bavarians  and  had  to 
make  their  way  into  Rumania  as  best 
they  could. 

While  Falkenhayn  is  attacking  Ru- 
mania from  the  mountain  side  on  the 
north,  Mackenen  is  attacking  it  from 
the  tea  rifle  on  the  south.  The  Bulbar 
and  Teuton  troops,  advancing  thru  the 
Dobrudja,  be  .ween  the  Danube  Kiver 
and  the  Black  Sea,  raptured  Silistria, 
"the  key  to  Efachare  t,"  as  the  Ru- 
manians call  it,  but  before  they  had 
got  much  beyond  this  they  were  met 
by  a  combined  Russian  and  Rumanian 
army,  from  September  1  ('>  to  20  two 
of  the  bent  divisions  of  Bulgarian 
trOO]  ipp<         I     by    heavy    German 

■  Ilery,   tried    to   break    tbru,    but.  the 

line  held  and  both  sid  m  to  have 

enched  Ives  at  tin  .  point. 


The  King's 
>cmma 


In      :-;pit.e      of      the      daily 
ramori    that    King    Con- 
about  to  de- 
clare ■//;< r  upon   Bulgaria  he  has  con- 
:   during  the  "reek   iri  a  state  <>f 
apparent  vacillation,  taking  counsel  :il 
ternal  ith    the    pro  G<  rman    and 

'.',;/   par','   |  uuxouy   the  otftct  I  I  and 

men.  (  -  mber    \>,  tin-   gov- 

ernment   of     Premier    Kalogeropoulos 
r   hi«  direction   notifled   the  Allies 
of   th<  to    Join    them 


and  asked  that  Greece  be  guaranteed 
her  territorial  integrity  and  campaign 
expenses.  He  also  exprest  a  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  Allies  as  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  elimination  of 
members  inacceptable  to  the  Allies. 
The  Allied  Powers,  however,  failed  to 
receive  this  protestation  of  sympathy 
and  proffer  of  support  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence  which  the 
King  expected  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  hitch  in   the   negotiations. 

General  Moschopoulos,  chief  of 
staff,  presented  to  his  sovereign  the 
petition  of  five  hundred  of  the  Greek 
officers  demanding  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Bulgaria  with- 
out waiting  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Allies.  Many  of  the  Greek  officers  and 
soldiers,  without  waiting  for  such  ac- 
tion, have  already  volunteered  in  the 
armies  of  the  Allies. 

But  the  King,  even  if  he  has  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  joining 
the  Allies,  is  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
officers  are  pro-German  and  that  the 
present  parliament  was  elected,  at  his 
instigation,  on  an  anti-war  issue.  The 
leader  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Mr.  Gounaris,  declares  that  the  Greek 
Parliament  will  never  consent  to  war. 


Rebellion 
in  Crete 


Ex-Premier  Venizelos,  de- 
spairing of  persuading  the 
King     to     take     up     arms 

against  Bulgaria,  has  started  an  in- 
surrection   in   his   native  land  for  the 

purpose  of  compelling  such  action.  He 

embarked    at 

night     on      the 

steamer   "Hes- 

peria"  for    Crete 

accompanied      by 

Rear      Admiral 

Paul     Condourio- 

tis,  former  Min- 
ister  of    Marine. 

On    their   arrival 

at     S  u  d  a     Bay, 

Crete,  they  wero 

i,  ceived  with  en- 
thusiasm by  citi- 

■/■<  r\s  and  sol- 
diery,   and    taken 

in   motors   to   the    \Y 

barracks    at     Ca- 

nea,  where  Veni-  f*  * 

Zelos    made    a 

speech     declaring 

the     object     of 

the     insurrection- 

a  r  y      movement,. 

T  h  e  essential 

points      of      their 

proclamation   are 

as  follow;: 

The     application 
of      the      personal 

policy  of  llii'  .sov- 
ereign,   M     vi'liin    of 

bad  coun  lei    ha 
lilted     in    a     rap- 
pi  ocbemenl     w  i  t  li 
'  Ireece'     hereditary 

,     till-     viol. i 
ii.n    of    (lie    (JQ1 

t iii ion,  Intel  nal  .i n 

llieliy,       and       I    oln 

lion  and  contempt 
for    Greece,    wined 


the  Allies  consider  hostile  because  she  re- 
fused the  Serbs  the  facilities  accorded  the 
Bulgars. 

The  victorious  army  of  1012-1913  aban- 
dons the  territory  conquered  by  the  na- 
tion's blood ;  the  population  is  Seeing  before 

the  invaders;  war  material  has  been  ^ji ven 
to  the  Bulgars;  Greek  soldiers  have  been 
sent  to  Germany  by  way  of  Sofia,  and  pa- 
triots are  regarded  as  traitors.   ' 

Today  is  not  the  moment  to  establish  the 
responsibility.  Our  duty  is  to  save  what 
there  is  still  time'  to  save.  To  attain  this 
it  is  essential  to  reestablish  national  unity 
by  an  immediate  return  to  the  policy  dic- 
tated by  the  national  conscience,  namely, 
range  our  selves  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
and  Serbians  to  expel  the  invaders. 

It  would  be  a  happy  event  if,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  King  should  decide  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  national  forces.  In  a 
contrary  event,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  the 
needful  to  save  the  country  from  the  threat- 
ening ruin.  We  are  entering  the  struggle 
convinced  that  the  nation,  independently  of 
the  state,  will  accomplish  the  miracle  and 
bring  the  country  back  to  the  status  of 
eighteen  months  ago. 

Venizelos, 
condouriotis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of 
Venizelos  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  assemblage  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Provisional  Government  to  be 
composed  of  ex-Premier  Venizelos,  Ad- 
miral Condouriotis  and  General  Dang- 
lis,  former  Minister  of  War,  to  organize 
the  forces  of  the  country  for  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Then  a  salvo 
of  three  thousand  rifles  was  fired  in 
honor  of  Serbia.  Similar  risings  took 
place  in  Chios,  Mitylene,  Corfu  and 
other  islands  and  in  parts  of  con- 
tinental Greece.  The  soldiers  gencrallv 
mutinied  or  went  over  with  their  officers 


THE   THIEPVAL    ENTRENCHMENTS 
Thin    mail   <>f    the    German    fortification!    about    Hie    villas'    of    Thlepval, 
•  ■I  i.y   the   Brltlih   [ntelllsenci    Bei  'Ice  before  ili<'  Allied  offensive  on 
lomme    ■■  >     undertaken,  ihowi  clearly   why  the  German      pen   able  in 

bold    thii    position     itcalntt    i i  nl     ittacki    I arly    threi     months. 

The    blact    line      ir<     thi    German    trenchi       Th<     llghtsi    line    on    the    left 

I    Hi'    British  front  on  July  i   whan  the  offer  rted     i1 

i'    barbed    wire  entanglement! 
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to  the  insurgents,  but  in  some  places 
groups  of  loyalist  officers  and  troops 
put  up  a  hard  tight.  Altogether  Veni- 
zelos  is  said  to  have  at  his  command 
some  25,000  armed  adherents. 


The 
German  View 


The  speech  of  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  at  the  open- 
ing- of  the  Reichstag  on  September  28 
was  received  with  especial  interest,  for 
the  world  was  curious  to  see  what  he 
would  say  of  the  war  situation.  A  large 
part  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  the 
denunciation  of  Rumania  for  her  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Austria-Hungary.  The-  Chancellor  stat- 
ed that  up  to  a  few  days  before  the 
Rumanian  armies  crost  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Alps  into  Hungary  he  had  as- 
surances from  both  the  King  and  Pre- 
mier Bratiano  that  Rumania  was  not 
going  to  take  up  arms  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies. 

After  reviewing  the  several  com- 
paigns  the  German  Chancellor  summed 
up  the  situation  as  follows: 

On  the  Somme  front  there  have  been 
isolated  hostile  successes  which,  however, 
do  not  change  tin-  general  situation.  Other- 
wise  a   successful   defense  has   been   made 


1 


H  ant    n\     TO    ii  w    tiih   PART    "i 


Lost  all  hostile  attacks,  and  thus  the 
enemy  attempts  have  been  thwarted.  In  tne 
Balkans  the  hostile  plan  failed.  Thus  the 
.  aormous  w  ar  goes  on. 

The  aims  proclaimed  by  our  enemies  are 
becoming  increasingly  clear  and  admit  of 
mi  misunderstanding.  They  are:  Lusl  of 
conquest  and  annihilation.  I  have  spoken 
in  this  House  repeatedly  aboul  them.  It  is 
proposed  to  f^i \ <■  Constantinople  t<>  Russia, 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  Prance,  the  Trentino 
and  Tries!  to  Italy  and  Transylvania  to 
Rumania. 

What  Great  Britain  wants  to  make  of 
Germany  is  shown  by  the  British  without 
nnj  possibility  of  doubt.  They  want  to  de- 
Btroj  our  national  life.  Tin'  Germany  which 
England  wants  to  lay  at  her  feet  is  a  coun- 
try   without    military    defense,    a    country 

crushed  economically,  boycotted  by  the  en- 
tire world  and  sentenced  to  lasting  eco- 
nomic infirmitj . 

When     this     German     competition     shall 

have  been  eliminated,  when  France  has  lost 

all  her  blood,  when  all  her  allies  of  war 
must  toil  as  England's  slaves  in  the  finan- 
cial world,  when  the  neutral  world  of 
Europe  must    follow    each    English  command 

and  submit  to  every  British  jlacklist,  then 
England  will  build  on  devastated  Germany 
her  dream  of  English   world  dominion. 

A  German  statesman  who  would  refrain 
from  using  against  this  enemy  every  prop- 
er means  of  warfare  which  is  likely  to 
shorten   the  war  deserves  to   be   hanged. 

Germany  will  not  be  permitted  to  think 
ot  peace  while  her  house  is  burning.  She 
must  first  extinguish  the  fire. 

The  Chancellor's  speech  is  regarded 
both  in  Germany  and  England  as  more 
moderate  and  pacifically  inclined  than 
his  former  utterances.  From  the  omis- 
sion of  any  reference  to  Belgium  and 
other  possible  annexations  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  Chancellor  sides  with 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  make 
peace  on  the  status  quo  ante.  His 
strongly  worded  but  vague  allusion  to 
the  use  of  any  weapons  to  shorten  the 
war  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  that 
he  is  likely  to  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  the  employment  of  submarines 
against  commercial  shipping. 

The   interview   given    to 
The  British      the  Unite(j  press  by  Da- 
View  ^  Lloyd-George,  Secre- 

tary of  State  for  War,  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  we  must  quote  some  para- 
graphs. It  is  commonly  understood  as 
a  warning  to  the  United  States  not  to 
undertake  any  negotiations  with  a  view 
of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

Germany  elected  to  make  it  a  finish  fisht 
with  England.  The  British  soldier  was  ridi- 
culed, held  in  contempt.  Now  we  intend  to 
see  that  Germany  has  her  way.  The  light 
must  be  to  the   linish — to  a   knockout. 

The  whole  world,  including  neutrals  of 
the  highest  purposes  and  humanitarians 
with    the    best    motives,    must    know    that 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  NEUTRALS 

there  can  be  no  outside  interference  at  this 
stage.  Britain  asked  no  intervention  when 
she  was  not  prepared  to  light.  She  will  tol- 
erate none  now  that  she  is  prepared  until 
Prussian  military  despotism  is  broken  be- 
yond repair. 

There  were  no  tears  by  German  sympa- 
thizers when  the  few  thousand  British  cit- 
izens who  never  expected  to  be  soldiers. 
whose  military  education  started  only  a 
few  months  previously,  went  out  to  be 
battered,  bombed,  and  gassed,  to  receive 
ten  shells  for  every  one  they  could  fire — 
went  out,  fought,  and  died  like  sportsmen 
without  even  a  grumble.  I  repeat  that  there 
was  no  whimpering  then,  and  the  people 
who  are  now  moved  to  tears  at  the  thought 
of  what  is  to  come  watched  the  early 
rounds  of  the  unequal  contest  dry  eyed. 
None  of  the  carnage  and  suffering  which 
is  to  come  can  be  worse  than  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  allied  dead  who  stood  the  full 
shock  of  the  Prussian  war  machine  before 
it  began  to  falter. 

But  in  the  British  determination  to  carry 
the  fight  to  a  decisive  finish  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  natural  demand  for 
vengeance.  The  inhumanity,  the  pitiless- 
ness  of  the  fighting  that  must  come  before 
a  lasting  peace  is  possible  is  not  compar- 
able with  the  cruelty  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  stopping  the  war  while  there  re- 
mains a  possibility  of  civilization  again 
being  menaced  from  the  same  quarter. 
Peace  now  or  at  any  time  before  the  final 
and  complete  elimination  o(  this  menace  is 

unthinkable.  No  man  and  no  nation  with 
the  slightest  understanding  of  the  temper 
of  this  citizen  army  of  Britons,  which  took 
its  terrible  hammering  without  a  whine  ov 
grumble,  will  attempt  to  call  a  halt  now. 


■i  II  :     I 
NAPOI 


WHAT,    IN    'I  III     i    ! 


I'm  in 

U.WAYI    a  V»N    KILOMRTIM 

i  .,   ,,,   Di  u\  rc»i  vi  m  R  tfiw  * 


no     ,     vi;    or     M  l      no'    m        >      * 
mm     \    .  rod  M  IHIMINV    i   «  i»Nl«l  ;.  «  if'.in.  II    - 
INTI  WITH    MY    OUN  > 


TEL  rONIC  TROUB!  ES  i>N   \i.\n\    B  \  T  FLE   i  RO 


ALABAMA:  The  second  an- 
nual short  course  for  the  can- 
ning club  girls  of  Alabama,  re- 
cently held  at  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  at 
Montevallo,  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  girls  from 
twenty-seven  counties.  Interest 
in  this  work  is  growing  rapidly 
thruout  the  state,  and  home 
canning  is  becoming  one  of  the 
important  industries.  Not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  short  course  was  the 
interchange  o  f  experiences 
among  the  girls  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  with  small  gar- 
dens and  skill  in  canning  the 
products,  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  family  ex- 
penses, several  putting  up  more 
than  1500  cans  each  in  a  single 
season.  Some  of  these  canned 
goods  brought  as  high  as  50 
cents  a  quart.  Two  little  sis- 
ters in  St.  Clair  County  last 
year  sold  more  than  2000  cans, 
making  money  enough  to  sup- 
port the  family  while  their 
father  held  his  cotton  for  an  ad- 
vanced price. 

ARIZONA:  One  of  the  largest 
rubber  companies  in  the  United 
Suites  has  bought  1)200  acres 
of  land  near  Hackett,  in  this 
state,  and  will  at  once  begin 
preparations  there  for  manufac- 
turing rubber  from  the  guayule 
plant,  with  which  it  has  been 
experimenting  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  plans  of  the  company 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of 
£1,000,000  on  the  factory  and 
home-  for  employees.  The  guay- 
ule is  a  desert  plant,  requiring 
a  minimum  of  water.  By  offer- 
ing a  good  market  for  it  the 
company  i>  encouraging  farmers 
of  the  state  to  cultivate  it  on 
hinds  unsuited  to  crops  requir- 
ing irrigation. 

CONNECTICUT:  A  commit- 
tee appointed  some  time  ago  to 
investigate  the  general  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  county 

jail    ;it.    Hartford    has    gone   so 

deeply    into    the    subject    thin     if 
ielieved   its  report  will 
tate   movement   for    revi 

the    entire    system    of    handling 
.  The  committee  it  -aid 

r.i  favor  employing  prisoner*  on 

farm,   laundry,   repair   and   other 
i.   for  furnishing  supplie     to 

public  institutions.    It   also  will 
it.    on     the     treatment     of 

dm:  urging   thai    instead 

of  being  sent  repeatedly  to  jail 

for    a    few    days    they    should    be 
tenced       for       periods       long 

.<;ii  to  make  refoi  m  po  rible. 

K  F.NTUCKY:   The  authorities 
tate  have  decided  upon 
fore  i   ■ 
ite   1  ; 

ton  to     aeipiiie 

cheap    cut  ■ 
land    in  of    the 

ration 
II'      helh  •'        thai 

of    farmer)     to    the 

Ol      III       t      llll 

".  A t   the  Ktflte  i. 

<    being   i. H  ed    from 

collected      in      Kcn- 

tucl  ■•  to   be   Ii.i 'J   by 

pro 
I  mid 

ng    intei  est  i    of 

-I     neijflil. 
li|f      (lid      Hi       the  I 


will  pass  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  wasteful  cutting  and 
reckless  burning  of  timber. 

LOUISIANA:  As  for  ro- 
mance, the  people  of  Louisiana 
say  there  is  nothing  in  imagin- 
ative literature  to  compare  with 
the  story  of  the  sulphur  beds 
in  Calcasieu  Parish,  of  their 
own  state.  As  early  as  1865 
sulphur  was  discovered  there, 
but  it  was  found  to  lie  under 
a  bed  of  quicksand  500  feet 
thick,  and  attempts  to  mine 
it  were  abandoned.  Some 
thirty  years  later  Herman 
Frasch  conceived  the  ridicu- 
lously simple  idea  of  pouring 
hot  water  down  a  driven  pipe 
perforated  at  its  bottom,  dis- 
solving the  sulphur  and  pump- 
ing it  out,  so  pure  that  it  need- 
ed no  refining.  Many  such  pipes 
are  now  in  operation  there,  two 
firemen  and  one  water  tender 
taking  care  of  the  battery  of 
boilers  at  each  well.  Stock  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000  is  held 
by  the  Frasch  family  and  three 
others,  and  it  is  said  this  earns 
not  less,  probably  much  more, 
than    .$2,400,000    annually. 

MICHIGAN:  A  school  to  pre- 
pare boys  and  girls  for  club 
leadership  has  been  instituted 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  under  the  direction  of 
E.  C.  Lindemann,  state  leader 
in  club  work.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  first  school  of  its  kind  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States. 
There  ;ire  :;74  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Michigan,  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  6000;  and  their 
number  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
it  has  become  necessary  that 
club    leaders    be    developed    in 

order   to  obtain    the  best   results. 

At  the  new  school  instruction 
in  the  technique  of  club  work 
is  given.  College  observers   say 

that     this     WOrk     has     been     very 

effective  in  the  redirection  of 
country  life  in  the  state. 

MINNESOTA:  Charles  B. 
V'asaly,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Parole,  reports  that  the  "ad- 
viser" plan  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society    is   accomplishing  much 

good,  not  only  for  paroled  pri- 
soners, but.  for  the  men   who  ari' 

acting  as  their  advisers.  Nearly 

every     paroled     man     iii     Miniie- 

.  he  says,  has  some  reputa- 
ble  i>ii  in'-      man    to   whom   he 

I  ii  in  !   for   COU  ii   el   and   aid    in   <■ 

tablishing   himself  a     a    u  leful 
member  of  society.   While  I 
advisers    are    not     expected    to 
give   either   money   •  I     to 

their-  charges,  it  is  said  thai  in 
man  |  he  '  blot hering"  ha 

hd  to  warm  friend  hip    and 
tual   advantaj 

MONTANA:  Pre  Idenl  Wil  on 

ho  re  i"i  ■  d  to  entry  1,892, 168 
acres    of    land    iii    northern    and 

northea  tern    Mont. ma,    hereto 
fore  included  in  coal  witbdi 

al.     A     large     pari     of     I  hi       land 

l,<  ■  n     entered     under     the 
home  tend    and    other    non  mln 
eral  land  laws,  but  whatever  of 
b.i  ■>■  be<  n   patented 

■•    the    withdi  id      in    MHO, 
i  •   •      .I  i'. ii    hn     b<  'ii    made    to 
the   United   State     ol   .ill   m 
I   mtc   coal.   The   en  I "  •     r<    tored 

i    ha      been    re<  ently    class!- 
I  ed    by    the    '  leologlcnl    Survey, 


and  non-mineral  entrymen  on 
parcels  classified  as  non-coal 
land  will  now  receive  full  or  un- 
limited patent.  Areas  classified 
as  coal  land  are  opened  to  ab- 
solute sale  and  entry  under  the 
coal  land  laws. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE:    Early 

in  the  summer  Prof.  \V.  C. 
O'Kane,  of  New  Hampshire 
College,  was  hopeful  that  the 
gypsy  moth  had  been  at  last 
conquered  in  this  state.  He  then 
estimated  that  there  were  not 
one-fifth  as  many  of  these  pests 
as  there  had  been  five  years  be- 
fore. Now,  however,  they  have 
appeared  in  such  numbers  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state 
that  the  forests  in  many  sections 
have  been  utterly  defoliated  and 
the  bush  crops,  especially  blue- 
berries, ruined.  Parasites,  which 
have  been  heretofore  success- 
fully used  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  moths,  seem  to 
have  no  efficacy. 

NEW  YORK:  The  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
has  taken  definite  steps  toward 
the  planting  of  forest  trees 
along  the  rural  highways  of 
the  state.  A  preliminary  sur- 
vey, just  completed,  shows  that 
nine-tenths  of  these  highways 
are  devoid  of  shade  trees.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant roads  is  to  be  made  at 
once,  the  information  so  gained 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  edu- 
cational movement  thruout  the 
state.  Results  of  observations 
are  to  be  issued  in  a  publica- 
tion to  organizations,  such  as 
automobile  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
commercial  associations,  and  to 
individuals  interested  in  the 
landscape  treatment  of  rural 
roadsides  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  college  eventually 
to  make  New  fork  State,  with 
its  varied  scenery,  a  vast,  system 
of    beautiful    parks    and    shaded 

parkways. 

OKLAHOMA:  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Preeling,  of  this  state,  has 
bled  complaint  against  every 
refining  company  and  oil  cor- 
poration offering  gasoline  for 
sale   in   Oklahoma,    lie  believes 

(hat  the  advance  in  price  from 
17  cents  a   gallon    List    March   to 

25  cents  at  the  present  time  is 
iii   accordance   \\  ii  h   an   "under 

standing,"  and  therefore  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  law.  That 

Iii  i  e,  lit  the  center  of  the  most 
extensive    oil     field  '      t  he    price    is 

higher    than    in    many    distant 

slates,     and     lh.it     the     increases 

are  simultaneously  made  by  all 
companies  seems  to  him  a  suffi- 
cient   m.i  "ii   for  assuming  that 

there    is    unlawful    combination. 

OREGON:    More    new    school 
house     an-    now    being   buill    in 
Oregon  than  ever  before  in  the 

In  tory  of  t  he  stale  ;  and  ui<>  I 
of  i hem  arc  designed  lor  the 
I'ort l.i. el      ■.   i.n,     of    teaching. 

'tin  I.  m    i      bused  on    n    belief 

t  bat    1 1 1 <•  i  '■    i       no    a  vcr.i/'.e    clu  Id, 

and  i  hal  Individual  Ini  1 1  uctlon 
is  better  than  muss  education, 
In    the    Portland    schools    there 

are  eighteen  ungraded  r i    foi 

pupils  who  work  either  loo  slow 
ly  or  loo  rapidly  for   the  regular 
grade       PI  I  teen     pupils    Is    i  he 

Inn  ll      lor     einh     ,,(     |  hi     p      i  riomM, 

and  progre         Indi   Iduol   Tin  i  e 


are  also   rooms  for  pupils  who 

are  loo  slow  even  for  the  un 
graded  rooms.  Another  feature 
of  the  Portland  system  is  thai 
teachers  are  promoted  with 
pupils,  so  that  one  instructor 
carries  the  same  children  thru 
several  grades.  The  National 
Education  Association  has  rec- 
ommended the  Portland  plan  as 
a  model. 

TENNESSEE:  The  new 
"Harahan"  bridge,  spanning  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Memphis, 
said  to  be  the  largest  structure 
on  the  river,  is  now  open  for 
traffic.  Including  the  approaches, 
it  is  three  miles  long,  the  bridge 
proper  being  2600  feet.  Its  cost 
was  approximately  $5,000,000. 
Construction  was  begun  in  1913. 

TEXAS:  The  rough  and  ready 
way  in  which  many  county 
boards  in  this  state  used  to 
judge  road  material  has  almost 
wholly  given  way  to  the  more 
scientific  and  less  expensive 
method  offered  by  the  labora- 
tory maintained  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  for  testing  such 
materials.  The  road  materials 
of  this  state  include  shell,  sand, 
clay,  gravel  and  stone,  varying 
greatly  in  value  and  in  lasting 
quality  under  traffic.  The  uni- 
versity laboratory  makes  free 
tests  of  all  these  materials  and 
recommends  the  one  most  eco- 
nomical for  the  particular  lo- 
cality or  traffic  which  it  is  to 
serve.  A  bulletin  on  "The  Road 
Materials  of  Texas,"  now  be- 
ing freely  distributed,  gives  the 
results  of  much  original  research 
and  is  of  great  value  to  road 
builders. 

VERMONT:  On  the  12.r>th  an- 
niversary of  her  admission  to 
the  Union.  Vermont  began  a 
"big  drive"  for  the  civic  and 
commercial  development  of  the 
state.  At  the  invitation  of  I  he 
Greater  Vermont  Association 
more  than  1000  leading  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  I  he  state,  men 
Of  national  prominence,  former 
citizens  of  Vermont  and  gov- 
ernors of  neighboring  stales  met 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
making     the     best     uses    of     the 

state's  resources.  Many  excel- 
lent Suggestions  were  made, 
which  the  association  promises 
to    c-Any    mil     to    Hie    best   of   its 

ability.  The  tidying  up  of  the 
stale,  especiallj    in  the  farming 

districts,  the  improvement  of 
roads      anil      the      parking      and 

boulevarding  of  the  mountain 
sections  are  among  (he  things 
lo  be  undertaken  at  once. 

WASHINGTON:  Sine,  the 
war    began    Greal    Britain    and 

fiance     have    spent     more     limn 
a      million      dollars      fur     spruce 
limber    Iron  i     Washington     and 
Oregon  to  be  used  in   the  man 
ufacture    ol'    aeroplanes.     It     is 

said    that    no   oilier   dislricl     (\n- 
in    lies      spruce      as      long,      w  id'' 

and  dear  as  these  states  do. 
and  i  hal  European  nil  ions  have 
been    so    eager    to    gel    ii    thai 

when     ships     COllld      n"l      I"'      <.|i 

taincd  on  i  he  i  \ii  i  ii.  coast  I  hey 
have  :ent  Mm  lumber  across 
the'oountry  bj    rail.  Ai   the  be 

Of     the     W  Ql      I  ll''     I'll'  c     I'M 

pi  ii'  e     v,  ,i      :| r.    ,i     i  bousdnd 

bill       nice    I  hen    il    hie:    advanced 
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SHALL  FORCE  OR  REASON  RULE? 


BY  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

CANDIDATE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  every  presidential  campaign 
there  are  many  issues  that  sepa- 
rate the  parties.  In  my  speeches 
thruout  the  country  1  have  de- 
voted attention  from  time  to  time  to 

every  question  upon  which  it  Beamed 

to  me  important  that  the  American 
people  should  pass  judgment  as  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  and  the 
two    candidates    for 

the  Presidency.  But 
there  is  one  funda- 
mental issue  that  has 
such  far-reaching 
significance  for  the 
future  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  one  oc- 
casion on  which  the 
present  administra- 
tion, by  its  surren- 
der of  a  vital  prin- 
ciple   has  so  gravely  ."'     '         '  iiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii miiiiiiiiiii 

"  1  O  «7  iHliillllllliiillllllllllllllllltlllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllliii in. urn i mi. 

threatened    the 
soundness  of  our  na- 
tional government,  that  I  am  glad  to 
emphasize  it  again  for  the  readers 
of  The  Independent. 

The  just  interests  of  labor  are  the 
concern  of  all.  We  must  have  the 
sense  of  fellow-workmanship  if  we 
are  to  make  progress.  I  desire  to  see 
safe  conditions  of  work,  wholesome 
conditions  of  work,  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  recreation, 
reasonable  hours  of  work,  proper 
wages.  This  is  not  to  promote  effi- 
ciency for  its  own  sake,  but  to  realize 
our  ideals  in  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  human  living. 

The  Adamson  bill  is  a  force  bill. 
It  was  legislation  without  inquiry, 
without  knowledge.  The  demand  by 
the  administration  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  price  of  peace  was  a  hu- 
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miliating  spectacle.  It  was  not  only  a 
serious  misuse  of  official  power,  but 
a  deplorable  abdication  of  moral  au- 
thority. 

The  excuses  presented  are  futile. 
I   am   not   opposed   to   the   principle 
of     an     eight-hour     workday.     The 
Adamson   bill    is   not  a   bill   provid- 
ing  for  an   eight-hour  workday.    It 
does  not  fix  hours  at 
all.     It     regulates 
wages.  Its  provisions 
do   not   require   any 
employer  to  employ 
any  set  of  men  for 
only   eight   hours   a 
day.  Eight-hour  day 
laws  are  to  avoid  fa- 
tigue and  overstrain 
by    prohibiting    em- 
ployment   in    excess 
of  the  requirement. 
There  is  nothing  of 
that  sort  in  this  bill. 
What  it  does  is  to  provide  by  law 
for  an  increase  in  wages  for  certain 
men.  They  may  work  just  as  long  as 
before.  They  may  work  ten  hours  or 
more.  They  are  simply  to  get  more 
pay.    The    act    provides    that    eight 
hours  shall,  in  contracts  for  labor  and 
service,  be  deemed  a  day's  work,  and 
the  measure  or  standard  of  a  day's 
work.   For  what  purpose?   For  the 
purpose  of  reckoning  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  all  employees 
of  the  sort  described. 

It  is  provided  that  "pending  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  to  be  appoint- 
ed,  and  for  thirty  days  thereafter, 
the    compensation    of    railway    em- 
ployees subject  to  this  act  for  stand- 
ard eight-hour  workday  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  the  present  standard 
day's  wage,  and  for  all 
necessary  time  in  excess 
of     eight     hours     such 
employees  shall  be  paid 
at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the    pro    rata    rate    for 
such  standard  eight-hour 
work  day."  Then  follows 
the  penalty  for  violating 
any  provision  of  this  act. 
In   plain    English    the 
men  affected  are  not  re- 
quired   to    work     fewer 
hours,    but    are  to  have 
ten  hours'  pay  for  eight 

bonis'  work,  and  addi- 
tional pa.\  for  addition" 
al   hours.    The   act    ap 

plies  a  wage  scale  for  a 
1 1  .•  iter  number  oi'  hours, 

to  ;i  less  number  of 
hours,  without  changing 


at  all  the  actual  time  of  service. 
We  have  words  which  may  seem 
to  mean  one  thing  and  in  fact 
mean  another.  The  phrase  "eight  - 
hour  day"  is  apparently  used  to  tickle 
the  public  ear  in  order  to  establish 
something  quite  different.  If  it  was 
proposed  to  fix  an  eight-hour  work 
day  why  were  not  work  for  longer 
hours  and  all  contracts  for  longer 
service  prohibited  under  penalty, 
save  where  emergencies  exist? 

It  is  said  for  this  bill  that  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  procure  an  eight- 
hour  day.  This  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, but  we  are  dealing  with  what 
the  bill  actually  enacts,  not  with  in- 
conclusive suggestions  of  tendencies 
toward  something  else  which  is  not 
enacted. 

This  bill  must  be  judged  by  what 
it  provides,  not  by  what  it  does  not 
provide.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
measure  to  fix  wages  and  as  a  meas- 
ure to  fix  wages  it  must  be  judged. 
If  as  such  a  measure  its  passage  was 
justified,  it  needs  no  further  excuse. 
If  not,  its  passage  is  not  to  be  con- 
doned by  reference  to  another  eight- 
hour  work  day  which  it  does  not 
establish.  Such  reference  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  subterfuge. 


llllhlilllllin 
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We  are,  there- 
fore,   not    con- 
cerned    with 
anything    that 
is  said  of  the 
judgment  of  so- 
ciety   with   re- 
spect   to    an    eight-hour    work    day. 
There  is  plainly  no  judgment  o(  30 
ciety  upon  the  increase  oi  wages  this 
bill  requires. 

If  the  asserted  judgment  of  society 
inspired  it  win  does  the  act  apply 
Only  to  a  limited  number  o(  railroad 

men,  relatively  few  ?  \\  hy  are  certain 

railroads  less  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  length  excepted?  Why  are  electric 
street     railroads    and    electric     in 
urban  railroads  excepted"   Is  there  a 
failure    o(    t ho    judgment    o(    mk: 
upon    the    eight  hour    daj     in    tt' 
'    The  ob\  ions  fact   is  that  tl' 
Wai    a    demand     for    an    increase    of 
w  ...  to    .  ci  I  1 1 it    men    and 

administration  In  advance  of  Inve 
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gation  surrendered  to  this  demand,  relating  to  the  men  whose  services 
That  the  subject  was  one  requir-  are  involved  in  this  bill  if  wages  are 
ing  investigation  is  apparent.  The  fixed  by  law  in  this  manner? 
bill  itself  concedes  this  in  its  pro-  Manifestly  we  have  here  an  ex- 
vision  for  a  commission.  If  there  tremely  intricate  question  of  rates 
is  anything  that  demands  careful  and  outlays.  What  was  the  manifest 
inquiry  it  is  a  proposition  affecting  duty  of  the  executive?  Plainly 
readjustment  either  of  rates  or  of  to  insist  that  investigation  should 
expenses  of  carriers.  The  entire  com-  precede  action,  and  that  nothing 
munity  depends   on   their  efficiency,  should   be  yielded   to   force.   It  was 


upon  -fair  action 
by  them,  and 
fair  action  to- 
ward them. 

What    is    fair 
and    right   must 
be     done,     but 
what  is  fair  and 
right  must  first 
be     ascertained. 
When   railroads   are   re- 
quired  to   expend   addi- 
tional millions  this  bur- 
den must  ultimately  fall 
on  the  public.  If  expenses 
are  necessarily  increased 
beyond     what     existing 
rates     will     stand,     the 
rates  must  be  increased. 

It  was  proposed  in 
substance  by  the  admin- 
istration that  increased 
rates  should  be  charged 
to  shippers  so  far  as  re- 
quired to  pay  this  in- 
crease of  wages.  Assur- 


i 
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stated  by  the  executive 
in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress that  "the  matter" 
had  been  agitated  for 
more  than  a  year.  Why, 
then,  was  it  not  investi- 
gated? Could  not  the  ad- 
ministration command 
all  necessary  machinery 
for  fair  and  thoro  in- 
quiry? Not  only  did  the 
administration  fail  to 
take  proper  action  on  its 
own  initiative,  but  the 
business  men  of  the 
country  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  administration 
for  investigation.  Their 
request  won  no  favorable 
action. 

Time  was  allowed  to 
run,  and  then  came  the 
surrender  that  shocked 
the  people  thruout  the 
land.  Was  the  "crisis" 
unforeseen?  Why  was  it 


ance  was  given  that  "no  obstacle  of  permitted  to  arise,  when  the  adminis- 
law"  would  be  suffered  to  stand  in  tration  was  forewarned? 
the  way  of  railroads  in  increasing  I  stand  for  the  principle  of  arbi- 
their  revenues  to  meet  resulting  in-  tration  in  industrial  disputes.  La- 
creased  expenses  so  far  as  develop-  bor,  least  of  all,  can  afford  to  have 
ment  of  their  business  and  of  their  that  principle  surrendered.  It  is  a 
administrative  efficiency  did  not  prove  civilized  method,  as  opposed  to  the 
adequate  to  meet  them.  injurious  contests  of  force,  which 
We  may  pause  to  ask  what  is  the  impoverish  labor  and  imperil  the  so- 
signincance  of  this  reference  to  "ob-  cial  ord^r.  The  essence  of  the  matter 


stacle  of  law."  The  law  provides  for 
"reasonable  rates,"  and  an  appro- 
priate proceeding  for  fixing  of  rea- 
ates  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Were  these  pro- 
dings  and  the  provisions  of  law 
the  "obstacles  of  law"  to  which  refer- 
ence  was    made?    Were   they    to    ho 


is  a  fair  and  reasonable  hearing  of 
all  parties  concerned  and  a  just  de- 
termination ac- 
cording to  the 
facts. 

It  is  no  an- 
swer to  say  that 
the     awards     of 


good  order,  and  progress  of  society 
are  too  important  to  be  sacrificed 
in  this  way.  To  say  that  fair  and 
prompt   arbitration   could   not   have 


r*T^ 
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been  had  in  this  case  is  to  indict 
both  the  administration  and  the 
American  people. 

It  is  said  that  we  were  suddenly 
caught.  I  find  no  foundation  for  this 
excuse.  I  see  nothing  sudden  about 
the  matter,  but  sudden  or  otherwise, 
there  was  no  justification  for  the 
yielding  of  principle. 

Why  not  try  the  efficacy  of 
standing  for  principle  instead  of 
giving  it  up  in  fear?  Of  those  who 
seek  to  excuse  the  administration's 
surrender  on  the  ground  of  exigency 
I  ask  how  far  do  you  propose  to  yield 
to  force?  Where  will  you  make  a 
stand?  Do  you  cherish  the  vain  hope 
that  by  surrender  you  will  accu- 
mulate courage  or  ability  to  with- 
stand pressure? 

Let  me  also  say  that  force  can  un- 
make as  well  as  make,  that  it  can  re- 
ject courts  as  well  as  arbitration, 
that  it  can  dispense  with  any  part  of 
the  orderly  procedure  of  government 
which  it  may  oppose. 

When  force  is  proposed  and  arbi- 


rcome,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish    arbitration     arc 


the  de  ired  increa 

It  must,  be  under  itood  that  the  bur- 
den of  increa  ed  ratei  is  passed  on 

the  public    It  necessarily  affe 
a  host  of  activities,  agricultural  and 

industrial. 

fn'  ■  of    wages    for   selected 

eU     SS    Of    men    on    railroad:    rrn; 

jit.  in  restrictions  on  I  num- 

i  of  other  workingmen,  not  only 

,  but  upon 

the  c<]  in  indu   trie  |  thruout, 

thi  try   if  the  hitter  be   required 

•  '•  under  Increased  tran  por- 
■n  charg 
Again,  what  becomes  of  pre 


not  always  just. 

The     effort 

Should  be  to  im- 
prove reasonable 
methods,  not   to 

subvert    them.     Railroad    com- 
panies  refusing  arbitral  ion  have 
\><  "I,   condemned   at  the   bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  great  prog- 
hs    been  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  peaceful  and  rea  on 
able  settlement  "i  labor  <li  puts  . 
The  public  judgment  will  not, 
lie  any  reactionary  course 
either    by   powerful    groups  of 
workingmon     or     by     powerful 


mentsand  .'it  i    groups  of  employer  i.  Tie-  peace, 
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tration  is 
r "fused 
there  is  bul 

0  n  e   stand 

to  take,  and 
that    is   to 

appeal     Id 

1  ll  e     jUdg 

in. -ill  of  Hie 

country  to 
vind  Lee  I  e 

lie     p  r  o  - 
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i.  Had  the  executive,  when  ar 
bitration   was  declined,  at  once  di- 

ted    the    entire    force    of    public 

nion,  as  he  easily  could,  to  the 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration,   l   have  no 

ibl  he  would  have  won  and  the 
nation  would  have  been  hi*  debtor. 

Hail  the  executive  gone 
at   once  to  Congress   for 
immediate    authority    to 
secure  prompt  and  thoro 
investigation  of  the  stated 
grievance    in    advance    of 
action,    and    hail    he   thus 
made     instant     provision 
for  an  inquiry  so  entirely 
competent  as  to  com- 
mand  the   respect   of 
the  country,  I  am  sat- 
isfied there  could  have 
been  no  strike.  We  are 
still    ruled    by   public 
opinion,    and    no    ad- 
min istrat ion  need  fear 
results  if  it  stands  firmly 
for  essential  principle. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the 
propriety  or  advisability 
of  fixing  wages  by  law. 
That  is  a  separate  matter. 
I  am  now  dealing  with  a 
more  fundamental  ques- 
tion —  legislation  according  to  the 
facts,  as  opposed  to  legislation  under 
pressure  in  the  absence  of  inquiry. 
We  have  undoubtedly  too  much 
legislation  without  adequate  consid- 
eration, but  there  are  usually  the 
forms  and  presumptions  of  legisla- 
tive consideration  on  the  merits  of 
proposals.  Here  even  those 
were  absent. 

Within  a  few  hours,  on 
demand  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Congress  provid- 
ed a  mandatory  increase 
of  wages,  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  without 
any  idea  whether  the  in- 
crease was  or  was  not 
justified.  And  this  action 
was  taken  in  connection 
with  the  essential  instru- 
mentality of  commerce, 
the  arteries  of  our  com- 
mercial life. 

Mr.  Adamson  said  of  his 


i 

(c)  t'tifh  rioood  it  f  'i'l>   wood 


bill,  "It  is  hasty  legislation, 
1  admit,  to  meet  an  emer- 
gent ".'"  What  emergency? 
The  emergency  of  force  to 

which     the-     administration 

had  capitulated.  Mr.  Under 

wood  said,  "We  have  no  in- 
formation on  which  to  legis- 
late and  to  li\  rates  of  wages 
which  we  are  going  to  do 
and  are  attempting  to  do."  ( 
Contrast  the  action  of 
this  administra- 
tion with  what 
G  r  o  v  e  r  Cleve- 
land, in  1886, 
said  with  respect 
to  labor  legisla- 
tion: 

All  legislation 
subject  should  be  calmly 
and  deliberately  undertaken 
with  no  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing unreasonable  demands 
or  gaining  partizan  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  idle  to  excuse  the 
action  taken  by  the  Adam- 
son  bill  by  a  request  for 
additional  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  future.  That 
legislation  was  not  ob- 
tained. 

One  of  the  foremost  friends  of  la- 
bor writes  me  the  truth  as  follows: 


on 


However,  some  groups 
may  be  advanced  in  eco- 
nomic power  by  illegiti- 
mate melius;  the  common 

interests  of  the  threat 
group  of  toilers  can 
never  be.  Such  gains  are 
always  at  the  *-ost  of 
public  opinion  and  sup- 
port, are  temporary  and 
evanescent  in  character 
and  operate  to  lessen  the 
cooperation  of  that  just 
public  sentiment  for  the 
well-being  of  the  workers 
of  the  world  so  essential 
to  their  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  labor. 

We  have  an  unjustifi- 
able attempt  to  use  pub- 
lic sentiment  with  re- 
spect to  another  eight-hour  work 
day  in  order  to  justify  a  bill  which 
does  not  provide  another  eight-hour 
work  day,  but  relates  solely  to  an 
increase  in  wages.  We  have  seen 
the  choice  of  what  seemed  to  be  the 
easier  way,  which  escaped  the  neces- 
sity of  a  determined  stand  for  prin- 
ciples. We  have  seen  what  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  consideration  of  im- 
mediate political  expediency  at  the 
expense  of  public  welfare. 

The  issue  .thus  presented  is  funda- 
mental. The  multiplying  activities  of 
the  government  would  be  intolerable 
if  we  did  not  proceed  in  accordance 


1 1  hih  i  national  Film 
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Those    of    us    who    know    the    labor 
struggle,  and  have  helped  in  the  fight    with  judgment  based  on  an  examina- 
for  standardizing  in  our  industrial  life    tion  of  the  facts.  These  processes  of 


well  know  that  in  the  end  laborers  gain 
nothing  by  violence,  unjust  or  arbitrary 
action  of  any  kind,  or  the  exercize  of 
anti-social    power    of    any    description. 


in 
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reason  are  the  only  alternative  to 
tyranny.  We  are  an  alert  and  intel- 
ligent people,  with  every  opportunity 
for  ascertaining  the  facts 
of  any  situation.  Our 
problems  in  the  future  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  main 
economic  problems  and 
they  will  severely  test  our 
capacity,  but  we  shall  find 
solutions  if  we  are  open- 
minded  and  thoro  in  our 
investigations. 

We  can  stand  mistakes 
in  policies  il*  we  are  sound 
in  method,  but  we  cannot 
yield  reason  to  force  That 
is  the  path  of  sure  dis- 
aster, I  should  not  take  the 
first  step  in  that  path. 
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FIVE    MO  HE    CAMPAIGN   NUMBERS  I 

On  October  1 6  Mr.  Hapgood  and  President  Schurman  will     On  October   jo  Allan   L.   Bens**,  Socialist  candid** 
continue  their  vigorous  debate  on  the  issues  presented  by  the  President,  and  J,  Front  ILinly,  Prohibit 

candidates  of  the  two  %reat  parties  will  set  forth  the  claims  if  the  minority  />..•■ 

On  October  23  President  Wilson  sums  up  tin-  case  for  the     On  November  0  President  Schurman  ..■  .    •/•.  ILipg—d 
Democrats  ill  bring  their  debai 

And  the  Election  Number,  dated  November  /  >•.  will  tell  the  end  if  the  r#arj  it  the  umrwl 
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COMPULSORY   SERVICE    FOR   THE 

GERMAN   WOMAN 


BY  CHARLOTTE  TELLER 


THERE  is  an  army  of  women 
working  inside  of  Germany 
today.  Its  remarkable  efficien- 
cy and  energy  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  every  one.  The  men  of 
Germany  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  women.  The  women  are  full  of 
criticism  of  themselves.  They  know 
with  what  difficulty  some  of  their  re- 
sults have  been  achieved.  And  they 
attribute  this  difficulty  to  lack  of 
training. 

For  this  reason  the  heads  of  the 
army  of  women  are  now  demanding 
what  the  heads  of  the  army  of  men 
demanded  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war — the  institution  of  a  year  of 
compulsory  service  and  training  for 
every  able-bodied  girl  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty. 

"The  war  has  made  women  aware 
that,  over  and  above  their  domestic 
and  professional  duties,  the  state  has 
a  claim  on  them  for  direct  help  in 
the  performance  of  the  national  task. 
Out  of  this  awareness  the  idea  of 
compulsory  service  has  sprung." 

So  says  Helena  Lange,  one  of  the 
most  radical  feminists  in  Germany. 
Besides  being  an  author  and  teacher, 
she  has  for  years  been  a  pamphleteer 
on  behalf  of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  has  organized  the  Prus- 
sian women  school  teachers  into  a 
dignified  and  effective  labor  union, 
ociated  with  her  in  the  demand 

-  compulsory  service  are  Lydia 
Stocker,  who  is  also  prominent  in 
the  women's  educational  movement; 
Gertrude  Bauemer,  the  orator  of  the 

rman  feminist  movement;  Hedwig 
ffeyl,  who  is  chief  of  the  great  gen- 
eral staff  of  Gorman  women  during 
the  war,  and  Henrietta  Goldschmidt, 
the  first  v.", man  to  make  this  demand 
— yearn  ago. 

These  leaden  agree,  in  the  first 
place,  that  military  training  shall  not 

be  included  in  th<  of  drill.  Stor- 

nen  fighting  in  the  ranks,  of 
which  one  heart  in  the  other  belliger- 
ent countries,  arc  never  told  in  Gcr- 
German  women  are  too 
edient  to  try  to  evade  the  law  in 
thi  ion  ;  th<  too  prad  ical 

t.o  attempt  by  such  method  i  to  refute 
"the  rgumenl   again  t  woman 

,    and,    above   all,    they    are 

too  practical,  and  too  thoroly  perme- 

rith  the  Teutonic   faith   in   :.]>'■ 
:,  to  attempt  to  do  what,  the 
n  can  do  better. 

D  >r   ng   th         •    r,  the  women   have 

found  their  field  in  all  the  civilian  du- 
rdinarily  fulfilled  by  men.  Their 

to  make 

th<  re    effif  ienl      oUl'u  r      in    the 


During  her  recent  visit  to  Germany 
Charlotte  Teller — who  is  other- 
wise Mrs.  Gilbert  Hirsch — studied 
particularly  the  problems  that  the 
war  has  brought  to  women.  In  The 
Independent  for  August  7  she 
wrote  of  Hedwig  Heyl,  "the  woman 
who  would  not  let  Germany  starve." 
Here  she  describes  the  organiza- 
tion of  Germany's  army  of  women 
"whose  battlefields  are  the  fac- 
tories, workshops  and  fields."  Mrs. 
Hirsch  is  the  author  of  many 
stories  and  articles  and  of  a  play, 
"Higginbotham."  —  The     Editor. 


armies  whose  battlefields  are  the  fac- 
tories, workshops  and  fields. 

In  German,  the  word  for  political 
and  domestic  economy  is  the  same — ■ 
Hauswirtschaft.  And  there  is  a 
growing  consciousness  that  the  tasks 
are  the  same.  For  this  reason  the 
majority  of  women  demanding  this 
year  of  service  wish  to  make  domestic 
economy  the  basis  of  all  the  drill. 

"Every  woman,"  says  Helena 
Lange,  "must  first  be  master  of  her 
individual  household  duties." 

This  mastery  extends  to  a  mastery 
of  the  science  of  foods,  their  chemis- 
try and  preparation;  of  nursing  and 
sanitation ;  of  social  welfare  work  for 
children. 

The  compulsory  service  idea  has 
its  opponents.  Many  are  unable  to 
see  how  the  caste  system  can  be  laid 
aside  by  women — the  traditional  up- 
holders of  conservatism — to  permit  of 
all  girls  learning  together.  The  war 
has,  to  an  extent,  fused  all  the  women 
of  Germany  into  a  homogeneous 
mass.  But  it  is  feared  that  when  the 
stress  of  emotion  dies  down,  class 
jealousy  and  snobbishness  will  again 
come  to  the  fore.  The  answer  usually 
made  to  this  objection  is  that  the 
service  will  be  a  state  institution; 
and  that,  when  the  state  commands, 
ever,  German,  man  or  woman,  is  ac- 
customed   to   obey   without   question. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  ex- 
pense. The  number  of  girls  who  each 
year  reach  the  age  prescribed  for 
training  would  average  about.  400,- 
000.  A  certain  percentage  would,  for 
one  or  another  reason,  not  serve,  fn 

the  Case  of  the   men,   it  is    1095    arid 

it  is  assumed  that  the  percentage  for 
women  would  be  about  th"  same.  But 
this  leave:',  860,000  girls  •"  l"'  trained 
b  the  state  each  year.  The  e>  pen  i  • 
would  be  tremendous. 

Hut.  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
difficult .  a  well  a  tie  threatened 
danger  to  the  ca  fcc     ,  item    can  be 

met.   by   Offei  m;'    inducements   to  the 


girls  of  the  "upper  classes"  to  pay 
their  own  expenses.  This  idea  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  provision  in  the 
men's  compulsory  service  law,  which 
permits  a  man  to  serve  only  one  year, 
instead  of  the  usual  two  or  three,  if 
he  pays  his  own  expenses. 

Since  all  the  girls  are  to  serve  only 
one  year,  the  inducement  to  be  held 
out  to  those  who  pay  their  own  way 
will  not  be  a  shortening  of  the  period 
of  their  service,  but  greater  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  a  specialty.  If  they 
can  show  that  they  are  already  effi- 
cient as  housekeepers,  they  will  be 
allowed  during  this  year  to  take  up 
other  branches  of  social  service. 

But  the  women  who  have  made 
social  and  charitable  work  their  pro- 
fession object  to  this.  They  fear  the 
competition  of  these  "amateurs." 
They  have  no  reason  to  fear.  In  Ger- 
many the  specialist  rules,  and  the 
amateur  takes  orders.  A  further  sys- 
tematizing of  all  social  welfare  work 
has  been  planned.  The  leadership  will 
be  given  to  these  women  who  have 
made  it  their  profession. 

Another  outcry  has  come  from  the 
women  doctors,  women  lawyers, 
women  teachers,  who  fear  that  this 
course  would  interrupt  their  special 
training.  This  is  being  answered  by 
a  proposal  to  reorganize  the  entire 
system  of  education  for  girls  and 
women,  in  such  a  way  as  to  include 
the  year  of  drill  in  household  economy 
and  social  service  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  intermediate  schooling.  It  will 
be  the  more  easy  to  do  this,  as  all 
the  schools  in  Germany,  public  and 
private,  are  under  state  supervision. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  opponents 
of  cojnpulsory  service  are  to  be  found 
in  greater  numbers  among  the  ex- 
tremely radical  than  among  the  re- 
actionary circles.  The  militant  femin- 
ists— and  Germany  has  quite  a  few 
of  these — maintain  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  German  woman 
of  the  fruits  of  that  struggle  for 
higher  and  unrestricted  education 
which  she  has  been  waging  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  They  decll 
that  this  whole  movement  is  simply 
a   "sublimation"    of    the   old    Kinder, 

Kilche  und  Kirche   ("Children,  kit 

Chen,  and  church")  philosophy.  The, 

insist  that  the  emphasis  on   "econ 

omy,"    whether   political,    national    or 

dome  tie,  lowers  the  standard,  malt 

ing  it,  merely  utilitarian. 

But,  the  war  is  an  effective  answer 

to   all   this.    Those    women    who    have 
been    of    the    greatest     help    have    been 

the  ''He,:  teamed  m  domestii  economj 
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CANADA    HAS 

BY  W.  R.  GIVENS 


DONE 
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TWO  years  ago,  on  August  4, 
l'.M  t,  when  Canada  entered 
the  war  by  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  ami  her  Allies  of  her 
own  volition  —  "Daughter  in  her 
Mother's  house,  Mistress  in  her  own" 
— her  public  net  debt  stood  at  $314,- 
301,025.  At  the  present  she  is  spend- 
ing on  the  war  alone,  on  her  troops 
at  home  and  overseas,  a  total  of  $1,- 
000,000  daily;  or,  in  the  year,  more 
than  her  entire  national  debt  of  two 
years  ago.  And  yet,  except  from  a 
few  whimperers  and  professional  or 
political  agitators,  one  hears  no  com- 
plaints or  grumblings — no  protests 
at  or  railings  against  the  expendi- 
tures. The  rather — and  it  but  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  British 
bulldog  spirit  has  found  lodgment  in 
Canada — the  people,  having  given  of 
their  best  blood  and  brawn  at  Ypres, 
at  Festubert,  at  Langemarcke,  at 
Givenchy,  at  Verdun  (for  our  total 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  is 
now  30,000)  are  practically  solidly 
behind  the  government  in  its  forward 
work  and  are  prepared,  as  General 
Grant  was  in  his  time,  to  fight  the 
issue  out  "if  it  takes  all  summer." 
This,  then,  is  an  outstanding  feat- 
ure in  Canada  today  after  two  years 
of  war,  that  her  people  and  her 
government  alike  are  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  do  their  bit  for 
the  cause  of  Empire.  They  have  seen 
their  per  capita  debt  increased  to 
over  $50;  they  have  had  additional 
taxes  placed  upon  them;  they  have 
seen  one  home  after  another  put  in 
mourning,  and  the  will  of  the  people 
remains  inflexible  that  Canada  and 
her  sons  shall  stay  in  the  fight  to  the 
finish  until  the  war-mad  Huns  shall 
be  finally  and  fully  overcome,  and 
liberty  and. light  be  again  assured  to 
the  world. 

But  tho  this  be  an  outstanding 
feature  there  is  one  other  that  must 
appeal  to  the  thoughtful  people  of 
the  world  as  yet  more  significant: 
that  in  these  two  terrible  years 
there  has  been  no  governmental 
scandal  or  graft,  no  governmental 
corruption  or  dishonesty.  Mistakes  of 
judgment  there  undoubtedly  have 
been,  but  they  have  been  in  minor 
and  inconsequential  matters  and  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  people.  True, 
there  were  charges  against  Sir  Sam 
Hughes,  Minister  of  Militia,  and  the 
Shell  Committee — the  latter  an  Im- 
perial organization  for  which  the 
Canadian  Government  was  in  no  wise 
responsible — but  after  these  char 
had    been    exhaustively    investigate! 

by   a    non-partizan    commission    of 
judges  Sir  Sam     ml  the  Committee 


were  completely  exonerated  and  the 
charges  almost  contemptuously  dis- 
missed. Beyond  this,  there  has 
been  not  even  a  breath  of  suspicion 
against  the  government,  presided 
over  by  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  L.  Borden, 
who  has  grown  amazingly  in  states- 
manlike stature  and  political  sagacity 
in  this  time  of  national  stress. 

Here,  then,  is  where  we  find  Can- 
ada after  two  years  of  war — un- 
daunted in  her  spirit,  unshaken  in 
her  purpose,  and  with  a  clean  and 
honorable  record  of  work  well  done. 
As  to  what  that  work  has  been,  let 
the  figures  themselves,  briefly  put, 
tell  the  story. 

Thirty-three  thousand  men  armed, 
equipped  and  sent  overseas  within 
six  weeks  after  the  declaration  of 
war — the  greatest  number  of  armed 
men  ever  to  embark  upon  the  seas  at 
one  time,  up  to  then — and  this  tho  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  Canada  had 
only  four  permanent  military  units 
of  less  than  2500  men. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  all 
told  recruited  up  to  date  out  of  500,- 
000  to  be  raised,  this  total  coming 
from  available  male  recruits  in  all 
Canada  estimated  at  1,250,000. 

The  sending  of  250,000  men'  over- 
seas without  the  loss  of  a  single  life 
while  in  transport. 

A  total  of  $400,000,000  already 
raised  for  war  purposes,  with 
another  domestic  loan  of  probably 
$100,000,000  to  be  called  for  at  once, 
the  advertisements  for  this  loan  now 
being  out;  savings  banks  deposits 
increasing,  nevertheless,  from  $699,- 
399,000  in  August,  1914,  to  $738,- 
169,000  on  March  31,  1916. 

The  manufacture  for  the  Allies  of 
munitions  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,- 
000  per  month  and  the  creation  of 
over  400  factories  for  this  purpose. 

The  establishment  of  numerous 
training  camps,  including  the  huge 
Borden  Camp  in  Western  Ontario, 
where  at  least  30,000  men  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

The  passing  of  a  generous  pension 
bill  for  Canadian  soldiers,  who,  by 
the  way,  are  the  best  paid  soldiers  in 
the  world  today. 

The  establishment  of  separation 
allowances  for  wives  and  children  ol' 
soldiers  on  active  duty. 

Private  donations  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000,000  to  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  the  Red 
Cross  Fund,  etc.,  etc. 

The  raising  of  $50,000,000  per 
year  in  new  taxes  ami  this  without 
increasing  by  one  dollar  UlS  cost    of 

living  or  the  necessaries  of  life,  bhs  s 


taxes  being  on  note  circulation  of 
banks,  on  gross  incomes  of  trust 
companies,  on  checks,  on  telegraph 
messages,  on  sleeping  car  tickets,  on 
perfumery,  on  wines,  on  bills  of  ex- 
change, on  letters  (which  now  re- 
quire an  additional  cent  stamp),  on 
excess  war  profits,  on  business  prof- 
its beyond  seven  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  companies  capitalized  at  $50,000, 
and  beyond  ten  per  cent  in  certain 
other  cases,  etc.,  etc.  The  taxes,  in 
short,  as  in  England,  have  been 
levied  against  those  best  able  to  beat 
them,  and  it  is  a  tribute  not  alone  to 
the  wisdom  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
the  Finance  Minister,  but  to  the 
people  themselves  that  they  are  ac- 
cepting their  added  burdens  without 
complaint. 

Other  features  of  the  work  have 
been  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
overseas,  and  various  direct  gifts  to 
the  Imperial  Government — as,  for 
example,  a  donation  from  Canada, 
two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
of  one  million  bags  of  flour,  supple- 
mented by  various  provincial  gifts, 
led  by  the  premier  province,  On- 
tario, which  has  done  a  magnificent 
work  thruout  this  period.  It  is  only 
Quebec,  the  province  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  ex-Premier,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  has  never  been  an  Imperialist, 
that  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  own 
best  traditions.  Tho  with  nearly 
one-third  the  population  of  all  Can- 
ada, this  French  Canadian  province 
has  given  but  a  handful  of  men  to 
date,  36,890,  of  whom  nearly  10,000 
came  from  the  English-speaking  res- 
idents of  the  province ;  while  its  con- 
tributions in  other  directions  have 
been  pitifully  small  and  disappoint- 
ing. That  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
not  been  able  to  do  more  with  his 
own  people  has  been  a  sorry  and 
grievous  disappointment.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  he  has  apparently  not 
tried  to  do  it,  having  made  only 
seven  public  speeches  in  his  own 
province  in  the  last  two  years.  Nj 
urally,  the  rest  of  Canada — English- 
speaking — bitterly  resents  this,  th.it 
Quebec  should  shirk  while  all  the  rest 
of  Canada  fights,  and  when  the  war 

is  over  it  will  not  surprise  if  there 
shall  he  a  day  o(  reckoning  for  that 

province.  Some  o(  whose  leaders,  it 
is  an   open    secret,    have     for   years 

dreamed  a  dream  o(  an  Independent 
French  republic  on  the  shores  oi  the 
St.  Lawrence.    At  the  moment 

ada—  outside  of  Quebec     is  too  bi 

to  give  much  heed   to  this  ambitious 

plan    'That   time  Will  come  later 

Kingston 
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Two  Poems  by  ROBERT  FROST 


THE      TELEPHONE 


~T  1 1 IX  I  was  just  as  far  as  I  could  walk 
l/l  /     From  li'ii'  today, 
f   W         There  was  an  hour 
All  still 

II  hen  leaning  with  my  head  against  a  flower 
I  heard  you  talk. 

Don't  say  I  didn't,  for  I  heard  you  sa\\ — 
You  spoke  from  that  flower  on  the  window  sill — 
you  remember  what  it  was  you  saidf 

l"u st  tell  me  what  it  was  you  thought  you  heard. 


Having  found  the  flower  and  driven  a  hee  away 

I  leaned  my  head. 

And  holding  by  the  stalk, 

I  listened  and  I  thought  I  caught  the  word — 

What  was  it'    Did  you  coll  me  by  my  nam,   ' 

Or  did  you  say — 

Some  one  said  "Come" — /  heard  it  as  I  bowed. 

I  may  have  thought  as  much,  but  not  aloud. 

II  ell,  so  I  came. 


THE,     GUM-GATHERER 


f  M  ?  HERE  overtook  me  and  drew  me  in 
M       To  his  down-hill,  early-morning  stride, 

^        And  he  set  me  five  miles  on  my  road 
Better  than  if  he  had  had  me  ride, 
A  man  with  a  swinging  bag  for  load 
And  half  the  bag  wound  round  his  hand. 
//V  talked  like  barking  above  the  din 
Of  water  ive  ivalked  along  beside. 
And  for  my  telling  him  where  I'd  been 
And  ivhere  I  lived  in  mountain  land 
To  be  coming  home  the  way  I  ivas, 
He  told  me  a  little  about  himself. 
He  came  from  higher  up  in  the  pass 
Where  the  grist  of  the  new-beginning  brooks 
Is  blocks  split  off  the  mountain  mass — 
And  hopeless  grist  enough  it  looks 
Ever  to  grind  to  soil  for  grass. 
(  The  icay  it  is  will  do  for  ?noss.) 
There  he  had  built  his  stolen  shack. 
It  had  to  be  a  stolen  shack 


Because  of  the  fears  of  fire  and  loss 
That  trouble  the  sleep  of  lumber  folk — 
Visions  of  half  the  ivorld  burned  black 
And  the  sun  shrunken  yelloiu  in  smoke. 
If  e  know  who  when  they  come  to  town 
Bring  berries  under  the  wagon  seat, 
Or  a  basket  of  eggs  between  their  feet; 
If  hat  this  man  brought  in  a  cotton  sack 
If  as  gum,  the  gum  of  the  mountain  spruce. 
He  shozved  me  lumps  of  the  scented  stuff 
Like  uncut  jewels,  dull  and  rough, 
It  comes  to  market  golden  brown; 
But  turns  to  pink  between  the  teeth. 

I  told  him  this  is  a  pleasant  life 
To  set  your  breast  to  the  bark  of  trees, 
That  all  your  days  are  dim  beneath, 
And  reaching  up  with  a  little  knife, 
To  hose  the  resin  and  take  it  doicn 
And  bring  it  to  market  v:hen  you  please. 


SCHOOLMASTER  TO  HALF  A  MILLION 

WHAT  SUPERINTENDENT  MAXWELL,  OF  NEW  YORK,  THINKS  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

BY  CHARLES  PHILLIPS  COOPER 


FOR  the  first  time  in  nearly 
thirty-five  years  the  Old  Lion 
of  the  great  public  school  sys- 
tem of  New  York  City  is  forced  to 
take  rest.  It  was  in  1882  that  Will- 
iam Henry  Maxwell  became  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Brooklyn,  and  from  that  day  he  has 
been  a  force  in  the  educational  af- 
fairs first  of  the  city  and  later  of  the 
nation.  In  due  course  he  became  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and 
in  1898,  when  after  consolidation 
Greater  New  York  wished  to  revise 
its  cumbersome  old  system  and  join 
the  modern  educational  movement,  it 
selected  Doctor  Maxwell  as  its  first 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  has 
held  the  office  ever  since. 
Recently  the  Board  of  Education 
nted  Doctor  Maxwell  a  leave  of 
absenci  I  p       if  $10,000  a  \  e 
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This  leave  of  absence  was  voted  after 
the  board,  by  a  vote  of  31  out  of  a 
possible  40,  had  reelected  Doctor 
Maxwell  to  the  superintendency  for  a 
full  term  of  six  years. 

It  is  a  big  job.  On  every  school 
day  of  this  year  of  1916  more  than 
600.000  children  of  all  ages  storm  the 
schoolhouses  that  Father  Knicker- 
bocker supplies.  This  school  army 
would  make  six  cities  of  the  size  of 
Albany;  would  almost  duplicate  Bos- 
ton; would  make  four  cities  of  the 
size  of  Omaha,  and  two  of  the  popu- 
lation  of  Minneapolis.  In  it  lies  the 
future  of  the  greatest  city  of  Amer- 
ica, 

A  glance  at  the  material  side  for 
b  moment  will  show  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  thai  the 
school  authorities  of  Now  York  City 
puzzle  over.  The  budgel  appropria 


tion  of  the  department  of  education 
for  1915  was  $39,840,349,  of  which 
$32,609,695  constituted  the  general 
school  fund  for  teachers'  salaries. 
For  1916  the  appropriation  is  $36,- 
865,981. 

I  asked  Doctor  Maxwell  what  in 
his  long  career  made  him  most 
proud. 

"I  believe  I  can  claim  the  credit,*1 
he  said,  "of  taking  the  appointment 
o(  teachers  out  of  the  hands  of  poli- 
ticians. I  believe  that  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  ever  done)  and  l  am 

prouder  of  it  than  of  any  other  one 

achievement.  5fou  remember  hew  it 

was    in    the    old    da.\  s,    when    e\cr\ 

grade  teacher  had  a  politician  behind 

her.    It    was  had   for  the  teacher  and 

very  hail  for  the  b<  hool    l  •  kted 

the  legislation  which  demanded  eei 
tain  training  in  the  ej  all  the 
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teachers  of  our  common  schools,  fixed 
standards,  and,  in  fact,  put  the  teach- 
ers under  civil  service  regulations. 
The  teacher  is  appointed  on  her  mer- 
its, and  at  the  same  time  she  is  as- 
sured of  her  employment,  so  that  she 
can  give  her  undiverted  attention  to 
her  work. 

"That  is  the  only  satisfactory  sys- 
tem in  a  large  city.  In  a  smaller  place 
I  would  give  the  superintendent  the 
power  of  appointment.  That  plan 
works  most  successfully  in  Yonk- 
ers,  In  the  great  metropolitan  com- 
munity, however,  appointment  under 
the  New  York  City  system  of  exam- 
inations is  the  only  safe  way.  As  I 
look  back  over  the  last  thirty-five 
years  crowded  with  work,  while  our 
present  great  machine  was  evolving, 
I  think  that  has  been  the  one  great- 
est development — the  elimination  of 
politics  in  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers. 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  regarded  as 
the  'herald'  of  the  new  education. 
Yet  not  very  long  ago  I  was  called 
the  'great  conversative.'  I  think  that 
the  educational  system  has  pro- 
gressed and  is  progressing  all  the 
time.  I  recall  that  when  I  first  went 
into  the  Brooklyn  schools  one  of  the 
old  principals,  a  man  well  along  in 
years,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  that 
they  had  not  hitched  their 
wagon  to  any  star — it  was 
hanging  to  a  comet.  I  was  for 
progress  then  as  I  am  today."  « 

"There  has  been  progress 
all  along  the  line  from  the 
day  of  the  three  R's.  I 
should  say  that  the  adoption 
of  the  kindergarten  idea  has 
influenced  education  along 
all  lines  and  has  been  the  one 
great  reforming  influence. 
Next  in  importance  I  would 
place  the  development  of  the 
manual  training  idea.  I  al- 
ways have  been  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  manual 
training.  In  the  early  days 
in  Brooklyn  I  fought  for  it 
when  only  one  man  was  with 
me.  I  call  the  development 
of  manual  training,  cooking 
and  /     classes,     real 

progn 

"A  few  years  ago  we  dis- 
tance that  thou- 
of  children  of  the  New 
York  school*  were  coming  to 

•    o\  in  the  morning  bun- 

was  ap 

.ling.  'I  hink  of  it!  Children 
st..  n  to  learn  their  le 

•one  when  their  itomacli  i 
were  empi  ;'■  'i  hro  friend  i  I 
rel  led  a  fund  of  |18,000  and 

ith  it.  bought  fi  ■>:■'■'   , 

and  the  girls  In  the  cooking 

I   it.  for  the 


hungry  children  under  the  direction 
of  their  teachers  of  cooking.  The 
spirit  of  the  teachers  and  the  girls 
was  wonderful.  There  was  educa- 
tional value  in  the  work  those  girls 
did.  It  was  education  in  the  very 
highest  sense. 

"Today  we  take  a  wider  view  of 
things  than  we  did  twenty-five  years 
ago.  In  our  schools  we  have  collateral 
reading  along  with  our  American 
history,  reading  bearing  on  European 
history.  We  try  to  teach  the  children 
that  history  did  not  begin  with  1492. 

"Do  you  know  that  when  I  went 
into  the  Brooklyn  schools  they 
learned  their  American  history  by 
rote?  They  spent  six  years  on  the 
textbook  learning  two  or  three  para- 
graphs a  day.  That  'learn  it  by  heart' 
method  was  in  use  quite  generally.  It 
is  not  today.  Have  we  not  progressed? 
I  do  believe  in  some  memory  work.  I 
think  that  parts  of  masterpieces  of 
literature  should  be  committed  to 
memory — but  no  more  of  that  crud- 
ity of  the  older  day. 

"Then  we  try  to  teach  civics  today 
in  a  practical  way.  We  want  the  pu- 
pils to  know  what  a  policeman  repre- 
sents in  our  municipal  government; 
how  to  call  the  fire  department;  and 
we  want  to  show  them  that  they  owe 
a  duty  to  the  city  and  the  state.  We 
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try  to  abolish  rowdiness,  making  the 
boy  feel  that  he  owes  something  to 
the  community;  by  informing  him 
that  his  father,  as  a  taxpayer,  is  a 
part  owner  of  all  public  property, 
and  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  pro- 
tect it.  We  owe  the  safe  and  sane 
Fourth  of  July  to  the  feeling  that  has 
grown  up  thru  the  teaching  in  the 
public  schools. 

"We  have  our  summer  schools  and 
our  vacation  playgrounds  and  our 
Public  School  Athletic  League.  All 
these  are  developments  of  the  last 
decade.  I  think  that  they  indicate 
real  progress. 

"If  we  ever  are  to  have  universal 
military  training  in  this  country  we 
shall  find  the  best  foundation  in  the 
Public  School  Athletic  League.  The 
league  has  been  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  system  in  New 
York  City.  The  ethical  results  have 
been  wonderful." 

Dr.  Maxwell,  who  has  been  at- 
tacked many  times  because  he  intro- 
duced "fads  and  frills"  into  elemen- 
tary education,  asserts  nevertheless 
that  above  other  things  he  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  cultural  training  pure 
and  simple.  "Yet,"  he  said,  "we  can- 
not be  blind  to  economic  conditions 
here.  Many  of  these  children  must  go 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not 
favor  mixing  cultural  and 
industrial  training.  Let  it  be 
one  thing  at  a  time.  If  a 
child  is  in  an  industrial 
school  then  he  should  not  be 
bothered  with  cultural  train- 
ing. Let  it  be  one  thing  at  a 
time.  That  is  one  secret  of 
the  great  efficiency  of  Ger- 
many— intense  application  to 
the  matter  in  hand." 

Superintendent  Maxwell 
believes,  in  brief,  that,  de- 
spite the  opinions  of  the  rad- 
icals, the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States  as  ex- 
prest  in  the  common  schools 
has  kept  pace  with  develop- 
ment in  more  material  lines, 
and  that  those  who  peer  into 
the  future  lugubriously  are 
not  supported  by  the  facts; 
that  out  of  the  discussion  as 
to  the  proper  way  to  train 
young  children,  having  in 
mind  the  kindergarten  and 
the  Montessori  systems, 
there  will  be  evolved  a  sys- 
tem that  will  combine  the 
best  features  of  both ;  that 
in  public,  school  athletics 
will  be  laid  the  best  founda- 
tion of  universal  military 
training,  If  In  the  future 
id.,  nation  ever  adopt;:  that 

policy. 

Nno  York  City 


TOMMY  ATKINS 
For  a  concrete  example  of  the  dif- 
ference  between  an   organized   society 

recognizing  mutual  obligations,  and 
individualism  lacking  all  ties  of  ethical 
cohesion,  read  Kitchener's  Mob,  by 
James  Norman  Hall.  Mr.  Hall  is  a 
young  American,  who  was  in  London 
when  the  war  storm  burst,  and  joined 
a  newly  formed  battalion  of  the  Royal 
Fusiliers.  Tho  the  majority  of  his  com- 
rades owned  London  as  their  birthplace, 
the  battalion  was  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  from  all  classes, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
English  people.  The  impulse  which 
moved  many  of  them  was  simply  the 
prospect  of  three  square  meals  a  day 
together  with  weekly  pocket  money. 
Others  regarded  the  war  as  a  sporting- 
adventure.  They  appeared  unconscious 
of  the  wrongs  of  Belgium,  and  dis- 
played little  indignation  against  "Frit- 
zie,"  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  they 
did  possess  a  deep-seated,  unspoken 
patriotism  concealed  beneath  a  light 
exterior.  As  a  body  they  were  precisely 
a  mob,  so  distasteful  to  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  re-enlisted  among-  them,  that 
he    deserted    at   the    first   opportunity. 

Some  months  of  hard  training  and 
discipline  wrought  a  remarkable 
change.  They  lost  individuality  at  first, 
"to  regain  it  in  a  new  aspect, 
a  collective  individuality." 
Then  they  went  forth  not 
only  to  fight  "Fritzie,"  but 
to  acquire  a  respect  for 
him.  Finally  they  plunged 
into  the  last  possible  war 
horror.  Drenched  with 
streams  of  red  blood,  nau- 
seated with  every  form  of 
ferocious  might,  they  brave- 
ly held  on  as  their  only 
manly  course,  but  they 
grew  sick  of  war.  They  en- 
vied the  wounded.  They  fail- 
ed to  see  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose anywhere  in  that  ap- 
palling slaughter.  Once  an 
English  skylark  rose  and 
sang  above  the  No-Man's- 
Land  between  the  opposing 
forces.  It  went  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  the  British 
soldiers.  "Ain't  'e  a  plucky 
little  chap,"  said  one  of 
them,  "singin'  right  in  front 
of  Fritzie's  trenches  fer  us 
English  blokes?"  This  single 
touch  is  worth  a  dozen  books 
unenlightened  by  that  bond 
of  comradeship  glowingly 
emphasized  by-Private  Hall. 

The  Great  Push,  by  Pa- 
trick Macgill,  the  first  book 
by  a  recognized  author  who 
actually     experienced 
trench     warfare    and    I         n 

pai  i  in  a  ma  (or  iment 

iin  .mi  psycholoj       ' 

<:\\n, 


ish  soldier  really  is.  Take  Hie  chapter, 
Before  the  Charge,  for  example.  Gath- 
ered in  a  little  cottage  at  Loos  is  a  group 
of  soldiers  waiting  thru  the  night  of 
suspense  for  the  daybreak  of  slaughter. 
Here,  if  ever,  human  beings  shrank  in 
natural  revolt  from  the  task,  not  of  their 
choosing,  which  must  be  done.  "Of  the 
enemy,"  he  writes,  "I  knew  very  little, 
except  that  he  suffered  as  we  did  in  an 
insane  combat." 

Interesting  and  well  done  as  is  Ad- 
venturea  of  a  Despatch  Rider,  by  Cap- 
tain W.  H.  L.  Watson,  the  retreat  from 
Mons  seems  history.  But  here  is  what 
Captain  Watson  has  to  say  about  mod- 
ern war:  "Oh  the  waste,  the  utter  dam- 
nable waste  of  everything  out  here — 
men,  horses,  buildings,  cars,  everything. 
Those  who  talk  about  war  being  a  salu- 
tary discipline  are  those  who  remain  at 
home.  In  a  modern  war  there  is  little 
room  for  picturesque  gallantry  or  pic- 
ture-book heroism.  We  are  all  either 
animals  or  machines,  with  little  gained 
except  our  emotions  dulled  and  brutal- 
ized by  nightmare  scenes  which  can- 
not be  written  about  because  they  are 
unbelievable.  I  wonder  what  difference 
you  will  find  in  us  when  we  come  home?" 

Again,  take  Battery  Flashes,  by 
"Wagger,"  a  collection  of  letters  by  an 
artillery  sergeant.  From  his  compara- 
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tively  secure  position  in  rear  of  the 
lighting  lines,  he  is  less  appalled,  less 
benumbed  into  utter  loss  of  individual- 
ity than  the  trench  fighters;  yet  when 
the  official  report  states:  "There  is 
nothing  doing  on  the  Western  Front," 
he  describes  choking  fumes  from  the 
gas  shells,  dodging  of  shrapnel  splin- 
ters, water  more  than  knee  deep  in  the 
trenches,  tho  none  to  wash  with  and 
little  to  drink. 

Kitchener's  Mob.  by  J.  N.  Hall,  Houghton 
Mifflin.  $1.25.  The  Great  Push,  by  Patrick 
Mac-trill.  Doran.  $1.25.  Adventures  of  a  Despatch 
Rider,  by  W.  H.  L.  Watson.  Dodd.  Mead.  $1.25. 
Battery    Flashes,    by    "Wagger.''    Dutton.    $1. 

STATESMEN  AND  GENERALS 

One  hundred  and  seven  years  after 
the  birth  of  Lincoln  the  flow  of  bio- 
graphies still  continues.  The  three 
books  here  brought  together  will  serve 
very  different  groups.  H.  B.  Rankin's 
Recollections  combine  first-hand  ma- 
terial with  expression  of  a  desire  to 
correct  misapprehensions  created  by 
Herndon  and  others.  A  chapter  on  Ann 
Rutledge,  headed  by  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters's  free  verse  tribute,  shows  clearly 
the  part  Lincoln's  love  for  her  played 
in  his  development.  Less  convincing  but 
of  value  is  the  treatment  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  her  influence.  The  pictures  of 
life  in  the  law  office  are  delightful, 
especially  those  having  to 
do  with  such  events  as  the 
first  reading  of  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  very 
valuable  is  the  chapter  on 
Lincoln's  religion. 

The  analysis  of  Lincoln's 
actual  cases,  made  to  aid  in 
determining  his  rank  as  a 
lawyer,  is  effectively  done 
in  J.  T.  Richards's  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Lawyer-States- 
man, The  section  on  his 
oratory  is  less  adequate. 
and  those  concerned  with 
proving  him  a  conservative 
with  reference  to  negro  suf- 
frage and  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  fail  to  con- 
sider the  changes  in  in- 
pretation  that  come  to  a  man 
with  new  developments  in 
a  situation.  Lincoln  had  cer- 
tainly a  liberal  and  con- 
structive mind,  whatever 
may   have  been  his  view 

a  particular  subject  at  s 
given  time. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  b\  P. 
E.  Wheeler,  in  the  True 
Stories  o(  Great  Americans 
Series    for  young-   folks   is 

like  its  companion  dealing 
with  Ulysses  s.  (Tramt,  b> 
l.ovell  Coombs,  Both  brine 
OUt    the    high    lights    of    the" 

two  >  i  reel  .  and  appeal   to 

hero   worship. 

had  a» 

h\> 
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Republicans,  Progressives 
Independents,  and  Democrats 

of  the  Andrew  Jackson    type  —  the  American    and    National  type 

ATTENTION  !  !  ! 

This  is  a  time  for  UNIVERSAL  service  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  by  those  who  believe  in  its  principles.  Enroll  yourself  at 
the  National  Headquarters  as  a  Sustaining  Member  of  the  Republican  Party 
by  sending  a  check  for  ten  dollars  together  with  your  name  and  address  to 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  513  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  In  return 
you  will  promptly  receive  a  Certificate  of  Membership  as  reproduced  below. 
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A     PATRIOTIC     CREED 

\  A|E  believe  that  the  honor,  safety  and  vital  interests  of  our  country,  the  preserva- 
»    V    tion  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  maintenance  of  her  just  and  fitting   rank  among 
Nat:ons  demand  the  election  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  as  our  President. 

Is    this    your  Creed?  Lend    it    then    your    support    by    becoming  a    Sustaining  Member 
of  the  Republican  Pai  I 
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*       Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  Jr. 
Treasure] 
513  Fifth  Ave. 
New  Yoilc 
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Dear  8ir:-Encloaed  And  my 
i  hack  i . . i  ten  dollari    Please 

iP      •  nr. ,ii   .a    the    National 

t  [t  idquai  ten  aa  .-i  Su 
Mambi  r  of  tha  Republii 
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"KODAK" 

Is  our  Registered  and  com- 
mon-law Trade-Mark  and  can- 
not be  rightfully  applied  except 
to  goods  of  our  manufacture. 

If  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you,  under 
the  Kodak  name,  a  camera  or  films, 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manufac- 
ture, you  can  be  sure  that  he  has  an 
inferior  article  that  he  is  trying  to 
market  on  the  Kodak  reputation. 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 
it  isn't  a  Kodak. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Minutes 
Deep  Breathing 

Develops  Super-Health 

If     you     wish     to     key 

up    your    vital    foi 
to   meet  the  strain   of 
t  h  e  p  r  i'  s  e  n  t  d  a  y 

"milt-    a    minute'    life," 

learn   to  breathe. 

Deep  breathing  is  the 
most    powerful    of    all 

of  Nature's  forces,  as 
it  «ives  us  the  main- 
stay  of   life,   oxygen. 

Five   minutes    ,1, 

to      Deep      Breathing 

will     <lo     more     to 
vitalize     the      hi 1, 

stimulate    the    nerves 

and     give     you     in 

physical      injur 
than      an      hour 

di  \  oted    to    thu 

tifii         ■    i   i 

i ■  1 1 > ucal   exerci 

\\  .>;      to    me,   and    l 

ibli     I It    on 

I  ><  ii  ing   w  IimIi    will    provi     a    n 

tion   1  It  will  ■    H    •■     view 

•  •in  if   Hi  alth    on!    i ' 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 

2090  Tower  BuildinR.  110  Weil  40th  Street.  New  York 


ASK  THE 
MOTOR  EDITOR 

anything  yoiv  want  to  know  con- 
cerning pleasure  cars,  motor 
trucks,  accessories  or  their  mak- 
ers. Your  questions  will  be  an- 
swered promptly,  free  of  charge. 
You  will  .help  the  Motor  Editor 
to  help  yon  l>v  letting  him  know 
the  make  and  model  of  vonr  ear 

when  \  nil  w  i  ite  him.     Address 

The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly 
Motor  Service 

119  Weit  40th  Street,   New  York 


Life  of  William  McKinley,  especially  in 
the  material  collected  by  the  President's 
Secretary,  Mr.  Cortelyou.  The  history  of 
the  nation's  advances  in  international 
responsibilities  during  the  period  makes 
good  reading',  but  possibly  the  author's 
best  service  is  in  his  depicting  the 
strata  of  American  society  represented 
by  McKinley  and  those  nearest  him. 

Mr.  Bradford's  Union  Portraits,  like 
those  he  made  of  Confederate  leaders, 
are  an  unusual  and  successful  effort  to 
combine  clear  pictures  with  intelligent 
evaluation.  The  studies  of  Hooker  and 
McClellan  have  been  most  challenged 
since  first  they  were  printed  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  former  sketch  has  been 
modified  by  further  investigation,  but 
not  the  latter.  In  addition  to  these 
Meade,  Thomas,  Sherman,  Stanton, 
Seward,  Sumner  and  Bowie  are  in- 
cluded in  the  series. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  Henry  13.  Rankin.  Putnam.  $2.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Lawyer-Statesman,  by  John  T. 
Richards.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $2.50.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  Daniel  E.  Wheeler :  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  by  Lovell  Coombs.  Macmillan.  50  cents 
each.  The  Life  of  William  McKinley,  by 
Charles  S.  Olcott.  Houghton  Mifflin.  2  vols.  $5. 
Union  Portraits,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.50. 

POEMS  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD 

It  is  with  a  painful  sense  of  tragic 
background  one  reads  the  slender 
volume  of  Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolu- 
tionary Brotherhood,  Thomas  Mac- 
Donagh,  P.  H.  Pearse,  Joseph  Mary 
Plunkett  and  Sir  Roger  Casement  have 
paid  the  last  reckoning  for  their  heroic 
but  futile  uprising,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Padraic  Colum,  whose  admirable  in- 
troduction preludes  their  poems,  they 
"have  passed  away  from  our  sight  .  .  . 
to  become  part  of  the  memory  of  Ire- 
land." Mr.  Colum  does  not  attempt  to 
appraise  the  poetic  value  of  the  verses 
he  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien  have  here 
edited,  nor  need  we.  To  many  the  book 
will  be  a  reliquary  in  which  precious 
memorials  of  the  dead  are  kept  apart, 
and  which  criticism  at  this  hour  would 
only  violate.  The  lyrics  are  somber, 
elegiac,  high  in  their  moods,  shot  thru 
with  faith  and  hope,  but  looking  to  an- 
other world  for  their  joys  and  triumphs. 

Poems  of  the  Irish  Rccolutionary  Brotherhood. 
Boston,    Small,    Maynard.    50   cents. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  POLAND 
The  recent  devastation  of  Poland  by 
the  battling  annus  o\i  Russia  and  Ger- 
many has  renewed  our  interest   in   the 
tragic     history     of     that      repeatedly 
stricken    country.    W.    Alison    Phillips' 
volume  on  Poland  in   the    Home    Uni- 
versity Library  gives  just  the  inform. i 
tion  desired  about   the  origin,  expan- 
sion,  decline   and    partition   o(   the    Po 
lish  state. 

The    trials   of   the   people   during    the 

last  hundred  years,  the  relations  th 
have  sustained  to  Russia,  Prussia  and 

Austria  are  ahlv  discUSSSd.  It  is 
worthy  o(   note   that    this  distinguished 

historian,  in  analysing  the  eausts  that 

ltd    to    the    downfall    Of     Poland,    finds 

that  "the  chief  of  them  was  the  spirit 
of  oonquesl   snd  domination  lea 

tin"  Polish  stats  was  from  Rrst  to  ' 
Informed."  Th<  uocumbed 
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not  because  of  external  attack  and  ag- 
gression, but  from  internal  dissension, 
weakness  and  political  oppression.  The 
author  believes  the  "Polish  question" 
can  only  be  solved  by  Russia  herself, 
enlightened  and  redeemed,  restoring 
to  the  Polish  people  a  free  and  whole- 
some life.  Professor  Phillips  holds 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Allies  will  lead 
toward  this  desired  end. 

Quite  different  is  Monica  Gardner's 
Poland,  a  Study  in  National  Idealism. 
She  writes  for  English  readers  and 
opens  with  a  short  impassioned  record 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  This  is 
followed  by  sympathetic  studies  of 
Polish  poets,  leaders  of  national 
thought,  and  translations  from  their 
writings,  powerful  and  strange,  all 
aglow  with  a  fiery  and  mystical  devo- 
tion to  their  native  land. 

Poland,  by  W.  Alison  Phillips.  Holt.  50  cents. 
Poland,    by    Monica    Gardner.    Scribner.    §1.25. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  value  of  timeliness  i  b  .racterizes  the 
appreciative  biography  of  Mrs.  Percy  V. 
Pennybacker,  by  Helen  Knox,  as  its  gra- 
cious subject  retires  from  the  presidency  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  her  able  and  most  successful  leader- 
ship of  two  million  women.  (Kevell,  §1.) 

The  Journals  of  Lady  Knightly  of  Fans- 
ley,  edited  by  Julia  Cartwright.  Agreeable 
but  rather  too  numerous  extracts  from  the 
journals  and  letters  of  a  woman  who  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  meeting  English 
royalty  and  celebrities  during  the  later  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Dutton,  $4.20.; 

The  life  of  Zarnucl  W.  Mr-Call,  present 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  is  written  by 
his  friend  and  admirer,  Lawrence  B.  Evans. 
The  book  consists  largely  of  citations  from 
the  speeches  ot  .Mr.  McCall  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
thus  affords  a  tolerably  complete  survey  of 
his  political  philosophy.  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
$1.25., 

Such  a  work  as  Thackeray  would  have 
loved  is  Lord  Granville  Leveaon  Qower, 
l>, ,,„!':  Correspondence,  llHl-lK.il.  Almost 
entirely  with  the  Countess  of  Bessborough, 
it  touches  amazingly  little  on  public  affairs. 
one  does  get  pictures  of  society  in 
I:  .  England  and  Ireland  with  now 
and   th<n   touches  of  politics.    (Dutton,  2 

vols.,  $10.) 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  impression  R.  L.  S. 
made  on  an  enthusiastic  observer  opens 
Charlotte  Eaton's  Ijiint  Memory  of  Robert 
Louis  But    what   a   day,    with 

ation  -"  classically  erudite  as  to  re- 
quire  footnote*  !    And    why    return    to   "a 

Ipbook    in    a     J)iiluth    attic"    for    fine    of 

Stevenson's  best  known  poems?   (Crowell, 
SO  <  ents.) 

MATTERS  OF  BUSINESS 

In  Capital  Today,  Herman  Cahn,  a  I 
man    .  b □    i  conom i  i.   con- 

tbe  complex  foundation',  of  Bnancial 
,  tjotli  theon  and  practically, 

nning      witli      tli"      .Marxian      theory     of 
value,    and    cloning   with    a    study   of   the    un 

■  'i    for    <i<- .  i  Io|iiimj.  .  .|    by    the 

.   <  Putnam,  91  SO.) 

The  I''" i  of  Boston,  by  P        Edwin  J. 

'  nt   of  the  natural   and 

commer<  igen  of  that   outlet,   not 

for    the   commerce   of  England, 

alao  fo,  durable  ares   north  and 

',  and  of  tl,'  commercial  band) 

'  m  It  ted    SO   much   of   > 

•  her   port      1 1    i     illu  I  i  nted 

I  and    plan    .    <  Vah-    I    niv. 

I-  '  .',  , 

That    ||  ,te    four    (iuihIm-I 

Holder*  of  Railroad  fJondt  and 

■'»  nnd   roiii.  ir,v  <l< 

I       '        M  Heft 

4*e«   '  -I    v,  ji|,    ,r, 
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Which  Woodwork  Do  You  Prefer? 

Dark  or  light  Mahogany,  one  of  the  various  Oak  tones,  Silver  Gray, 
Mission    Green,    Natural  or 

White  Enamel? 

Whatever  your  choice  of  decorative  schemes 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

Supplies  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  base  upon  which  the  desired 
effect  may  be  carried  out.  Moreover,  the  material  may  be  had  at 
moderate  cost,  due  to  an  abundant  supply.  This  feature  combined 
with  the  wood's  beautiful  figure,  fine  texture  and  adaptability  make 
it  a  most  desirable  interior  trim  for  pretentious  home?  or  cozy  cot- 
tages. 

Homebuilderi  Book  containing  a  complete  description  of  the  wood 
and  ei^ht  individual  plana  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  those  seri- 
ously interested.  Architects  should  ask  for  our  manual.  It  is  con- 
fined to  facts  of  interest  to  the  profession.  White  enamel  and 
stained  samples  also  free  on  request.     Address  Department  I. 

Arkansas    Soft    Pine    is    Trade    Marked    and    sold 
by   dcaU-ts.      See   that  yours  supplies  it.     He  can. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Ite^te^s^i^krH) — 


AGKVTS — Villa's  genuine  Mexico  euro  n<  y, 
^^^™~^  $1  for  10c,  iell<  "ii  light,  unusual 
souvenir,  4/00%  profit,  S<  nd  $10  for  $500.00 
worth,  your  profit  $40,  WILLIAM  ENDLER, 
1355  Wright,  Lo»  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Opportunities  in  Law 

Writ*  today  for  ottt  new  booh  Out  tolls  about  tho 
opportunities  for  tha  law  trained  man  in  nil  i. 
business    in  tho  actlvs  practice  of  inw  and  in  pol- 
iii        The  practical  training;  you  Deed  Qan  now  ho 

youra  -rinht  in  your  own  homo. 

Write  for  Free  Book  n^0"j*  ! ;! : 


quire  a  l.i  r  ii  ITBIiilnir."  in  free     write  for  it  today, 
(ipporl Mini  v  in  I'allinir. 

Ani'Tiean Srhoolnf f:<irrr%pnn«li-nro, Drpt  i/MRd  Cliimijii,  U.S.A. 
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—""  A  treasure  house  of  golden   tales  and  fascinating  conjecture  — 

Mythology  of  All  Races 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  LOUIS  HERBERT  GRAY,  M.A..  Ph.D. 

Late  Associate  Editor  of  Hastings's  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics 


"May  safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  this  age 
of  co-operative  scholarship."  —  Prof.  George   F.  Moore,  L.L.D.,   Harvard  Univ. 


YOU  CANNOT  APPRECIATE  Art,  the  greatest  in  Literature  and  Music, 
Esthetics,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  mythology,  which 
furnishes  the  burden  of  our  daily  conversation,  imagination,  thought  and  in- 
spiration. This  is  flu-  first  exhaustive  and  authoritative  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  language. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  miss  the  opportunity,  now  presented  for  the 
first  tunc,  to  have  in  your  own  library  material  which  has  heretofore  been 
available  only  to  scholars,  who,  at  infinite  pains,  have  only  been  able  to  get  it, 
bit  by  bit,  in  foreign  languages. 

The  labors  of  many  men  and  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have,  with  the  finest  art  of  the  engraver,  the  typographer  and  the  binder,  com- 
bined to  give  you  a  set  oi  books  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  your  home  and 
a  mark  of  your  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literary  values,  both  educationally 
and  commercially.  For  only  $4  A  MONTH  YOU  CAN  HAVE  all  the  volumes 
now  published  in  this  monumental  work  NOW,  and  each  succeeding  volume 
will  be  delivered  to  you,  as  issued,  by  express,  prepaid.  In  13  vohuncs,  with 
more  than  800  beautiful  illustrations  (many  in  color)  from  native  sources. 


THE  MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY,  Publishers 
212  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me,  charges  prepaid,  the  new  volume  in  "Mythology  of  All  Races," 
this  without  any  cost  to  me  or  obligation.  If  satisfied  I  will  agree  to  pay  $6  on  receipt 
of  each  volume  as  issued,  or  S4  per  month  until  $78  has  been  paid.  Name  and  ad- 
dress in  margin  below. 


10  DAYS 

FREE 
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Late  Model 

UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


2  Color  Ribbon 
Back  Spacer 
Tabulator,  etc. 


Without  one  cent  advance  payment  and  without  the  slightest 
obligation  on  your  part,  express  charges  prepaid.  Equipped  with 
the  late  improvements— two  color  automatic  ribbon,  back  spacer, 
tabulator,  etc.  You  do  not  pay 
for  the  machine  until  you  have 
thoroughly  inspected  and  tried  it 
out,  then  you  remit  our  special 
cash  price  of  $43.85  (less  than  one 
half  manufacturer's  price)  and  the 
machine  is  yours.  Easy  payment 
plan  arranged  if  desired. 

Ev-ry  machine  guaranteed  for  5  years. 
The  Quantity  is  limited  —so  wri'e  today. 

METRO  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

70  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y.    M»    H     S^t^T**^^^  V* 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  #  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 
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formation,  But  it  must  be  read  with  care. 
"Generally,"  "usually,"  "the  court  may" 
are  danger  signals,  for  trouble  comes  with 
the  specific,  not  the  usual.  For  example! 
we  have  had  to  pay  Income  tax  on  coupons: 
ISIr.  licit  says  tin'  corporation  does  it. 
(Dutton,  $2.) 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  a  full  and  much 
needed  account  of  the  new  banking  system, 

containing  much  allied  information  ur 

banks.  The  author,  Henry  Parker  Wells, 
the  secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  author  of  "American  Banking,"  is 
au  authority.   (Doubleday,  Page,  $1.) 

Economics,  by  Henry  Clay,  is  a  con- 
venient manual  for  the  general  reader  who 
wishes  a  clear  and  well-rounded  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject,  tho  written  primarily 
for  an  English  public  with  illustrative  data 
drawn  mostly  from  English  conditions.  The 
relationship    of    economics    to    the    allied 

sciences  of  politics  ami  ethics  is  ((insistent- 
ly emphasized.  (Macmillan,  $1.10.) 

MOSTLY   ADVENTURES 

The  Light  of  ParneU,  by  John  W.  Appel, 
is  an  interesting  story  of  the  underground 
railway,  John   Brown's  raid  and  the  Civil 

War,  tho  told  in  a  curiously  stilted  and 
amateurish  manner.  The  setting  is  Mecers- 
burg  and  southern  Pennsylvania.  (Philadel- 
phia: Heidelberg  Press.) 

A  hill-farm  in  Georgia  is  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Harben's  new  novel.  Second  Choice,  a 
homespun  story  of  genuine  people.  A  touch 
of  humor  relieves  the  gloom  of  the  hero's 
persistent  hard  luck,  which  lifts  when  he 
has  the  good  sense  to  make  a  wise  "second 
choice"  of  a  wife.  (Harper,  $l.o5.) 

An  entertaining  tale,  exciting  and  amus- 
ing and  just  a  little  tragic,  is  The  heritage 
of  the  Sioux,  by  B.  M.  Bowen.  It  teils 
some  of  the  adventures  of  the  Flying  U 
Feature  Film  Company  in  New  Mexico, 
cinema  adventures  and  real  ones,  too. 
(.Boston:  Little,  Brown,  $l.o5.) 

Clover  and  Blue  Grass,  by  Eliza  Calvert 
Hall.  Pleasant,  homely  tales  of  women  in 
a  little  Kentucky  town.  Tho  not  extraor- 
dinary in  any  way,  they  arc  written  with 
a  humor  and  a  sound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  makes  them  very  agreeable 
reading.  (Boston:  Little,  Broun,  $1,250 

All  Western  stories  are  out  on  much  the 
same  pattern,  but  When  a  Man's  a  Man  is 
just  a  little  different,  and  Harold  Bell 
Wright  knows  the  life  he  writes  of.  He 
knows,  too,  how  to  tell  a  story,  tho  this 
one  is  somewhat  overt'ul  of  "mates"  and 
'•woman  hearts."  (Chicago:  Bk.  Supply 
Co.,  ipl.do.) 

The  Cross  of  Heart's  Desire,  by  Ger- 
trude Pahlow,  is  tin1  sort  of  book  which  is 
written  about  New  York  and  about  life  by 
a  person  who  does  not  know  either  New 
York  or  life  very  well.  There  is  idea  and 
plot,  but  t lu>  characters  are  too  obviously 
drawn  from  imagination  rather  thau  ob- 
servation. (Builield,  $1.30.) 

The  Oirl  at  Big  Loon  Post  is  a  good 
stoiy.  To  be  sure  there  ait-  quite  ■  number 
of  miraculous  escapes  ami  convenient  coin- 
cidences and  the  villain  is  very  villainous 
indeed,  but  George  Van  Schaick  writes  de- 
lightfully of  the  Canadian  wilderness  where 

men    trap    and    trade    for    the    Hudson     Baj 

Company.  (Small,  Maynard,  $1 

An   historical    tale   which    is   Interesting 

both      for     topic      and      stor\       is      Tuici'son 

Hough's  The  Magnificent  Idrenture,  The 
adventure  is  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi 

lion.    The    principal    characters,    all    well 
draw  n,    are     Meriwether     I  e\>  is.     \\  ill 
Clark,  Thomas  Jefferson,   Aaron   Burr  and 
his  daughter,  Theodosin.  (Applctou,  v 

Following  her  own  successful  example 
iii  "The  Storj  of  Julia  Page."  Kathleen 
Norris  lias   written   n   similar   .^^\  equ 

cnlei  I. iiuiiil;     UO>  el,      /  hi      II 
Us  ..ell  ni'-    Is   ulli   ilashionable  and    ll 
Holer,       concern       lliciirvUcs       clueth        with 
I     inn  ll  il    ,         .  VI 

ol   ii-   renders  will  be  women    (lH>ubled 
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PEBBLES 

"Wanted — a  young  butcher  to  drive  a 
Ford  car." — Hudson   Observer. 

Cau*t  German  scientists  invent  a  sub- 
stitute for  Austria? — Brooklyn   Eagle. 

"Hughes  Finds  Wilson  Wanting."  What 
makes  it  worse  is  that  Hughes  is  wanting 
the  same  thing. — The  Masses. 

One  must  approve  the  strategy  of  the 
Bulgarian--.  Before  occupying  Drama  they 
grabbed  a  lot  of  passes. — Boston  Herald. 

Much  of  the  fugitive  verse  that  is  clut- 
tering up  magazine-columns  these  days  ap- 
parently is  fugitive  from  justice. — Newark 
News. 

In  the  Republican  preserves  there  is  more 
joy  over  one  Progressive  that  repenteth 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  regulars  who 
never  strayed  off  the  ranch. — Chicago  Daily 
yews. 

Pat  a  cake,  pat  a  cake,  baker  man. 
Bake  me  a  loaf  as  light  as  you  can. 
Label  it  plainly  •"Twelve  Ounces."  and  then 
Sell  it  to  me,  tho  it  only  weighs  ten. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

The  Man  Who  Xames  Pullman  Cars 
sprang  at  The  Man  Who  Names  Collars. 

"Wshdgcbvfthgdf,"  he  hissed. 

"Gbcvdfrseujk,"  was  the  withering  reply. 

"Come,  come,  boys."  expostulated  the 
gentle-voiced  keeper,  "you  were  not  to  talk 
shop,  you   know." — Puck. 

A-  you  may  have  read  with  considerable 
emotion.  President  Wilson  signed  the  eight- 
hour  law  with  four  pens,  which  he  present- 
to  the  four  Brotherhood  chiefs.  A  gen- 
tleman called  US  on  the  telephone  to  in- 
quire whether  the  dear  peepul  will  get  the 
blotter. — Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Tommy  had  been  playing  truant  from 
school,  and  had  spent  a  long,  beautiful  day 

fishing.  On  his  way  back  he  met  one  of  his 
young  cronies,   who   accosted    him    with   the 
d  question,  "Catch  anything?" 

At  this,  Tommy,  in  all  the  consciou 
of  guilt,  quickly  responded  : 

"Ain't  been  home  yet." — Harper's 
Magazim . 

A    downtown    city    restaurant    lias    made 

reputation    upon   one   waiter    who   has 

et  yet  been  found  wanting  in  translating 

fin    order    Into   a    language   of   his   own.    and 

he  and  the  cook  understand  each  other  ab- 
•olut 

"One  ruder  of  pea  soup."  one  customer 
will 

"Splash  of  split  pea-."  cries  the  -,• 

iple  of  doughnuts  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee  without   cream,"   another   will   order. 

dim:  tines  and   a   mug  of  murk — 
no  <  the  waiter. 

"An  order  of  ham  and  •  . 
ton 

I    <,   mi   a    slice  <>f   squeal  !"   the 

*')    the    tube. 

"Be<  and  a  <  >,|»  ■.:   tea  for  me,"  a 

boiled  leavi     on   the 
tor. 
dozen    *  "   ordei      a 

i  a. 

■ 

'AVi  i  -  '  compl 

siting, 
on  a  raft!     i  the 

1  '   o  del      an 

moo       let.     him      chew      it  '"      the 

I  .    I  '.f  tomato  '-".up."  <ii 'i 

and  bul 

glllM      <f 

'  med     |.u//l'd     f'.i      an     in 
I'd    into    the    In' 
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il   done    ■  i'  ,  < '.      i'. 
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Russian  Koustar 
Art  Needlework 


Rcy.  Trade  Mark 


We  have  recently  contracted  with  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government  through  its  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  act  as  its  sole  agents  in  the  United 
States  for  the  sale  of  all  articles  of  Koustar  (Rus- 
sian peasant)  manufacture  on  Linen,  and  we  now 
have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  con- 
siderable shipment  of  this  work  by  steamer  Mogi- 
lefT  from  Archangel. 

This  work  comes  from  districts  as  widely  separated 
as  Courland,  Novgorod  and  Kiev.  Much  of  it  is 
from  the  Schools  which  are  under  the  Royal  patron- 
age of  the  Princess  Golitzin  and  Princess  Lvov. 

All  of  the  goods  are  made  on  hand-woven  Crash, 
ranging  in  weight  from  a  sheer,  filmy  fabric  to  the 
heavy  and  firm  grades  familiarly  known  to  art 
needleworkers  as  Russia  Crash.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  in  White,  but  there  are  many  wonder- 
ful specimens  in  color,  in  which  the  softness  of 
tone  and  artistic  blending  of  color  are  very  re- 
markable. 

But  not  only  is  the  Russian  peasant  a  skilful  needle- 
worker  and  an  artist  in  the  blending  of  color;  he  is  also 
a  designer  of  no  mean  ability.  The  needlework,  the  color 
blending,  and  tin-  designs  in  these  goods  arc  a  character- 
istic expression  of  Russian  Art,  which  we  believe  will  be 
a  surprise  to  many  people. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  which  is  not  least  in  im- 
portance i^  its  very  moderate  price  Among  the  various 
articles  shown  are  Table  Covers  and  Scarfs  of  many  dif- 
ferent si/.es.  Doilies,  Luncheon  and  Tea  Cloths,  etc. 

Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James    McCutcheon    &    Co. 

"The  (ireatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America" 
I  iftl>  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


P"A(   I  S.  Arifumenti,   liriefs  for  Debates.     ' 

*       I"'1    ,    lii  ■  '  .i '  . ,    I I     i  .i  I      cient  ilic    ni.i- 

M       club  p  'i"  i  -  ■  ..    'I  be 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 

Independent  Invitea  Inquiriea  from  its  readei  ning  to  Travel  foi   pi 

th  or  business;  the  best   hotels,  large  ;""'  small;  the  best   route*  to  reach  them, 

and  I  u  by  land  and  iea;  tours  domestic   and    foreign.     This   Department 

ia  under  the  supervision  oi  iilA  RUFFNER  HOT]  i.  BUREAU,  widely  ami 

ibiy    known   b  ol    the  personal  knowledge    posses  ed    by    its   management 

ding    bot(  I  s    at     Hotel    McAlpin,   Broadway   and   34th   street, 

New   York,  and   Hotel   Stewart,  San   Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  Inquiry  may  he 
made.     Address  inquiries   b)    mad   to   INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


I 


SfeCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Laftlniwall.  Prsi. 

OPEN      ALL      THE      VEAR 


A  Mineral   Springs   HEALTH    RESORT   and    HOTEL,   known   as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.  On  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attrac- 
tive and  well-kept  Golf  Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock    Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM 
BATHS   ARE   GIVEN   WITH   A   NATURAL   BRINE 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all   appointments  tor 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

FOUR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of 
Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine 
Spring  No.  1  averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 

Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders! 

Rheumatism,   Gout  and  Obesity, 
Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

r^  TICKETS  AND  TOTJRS  ^^ 

AN   INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL   AGENCY 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  AMERICA:    Tours  to  the  Continent  of  Opportun- 
ity.    Sail  in  November  or  February. 
JAPAN— CHINA  :     The  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Fall  or  the 
Cherry  Blossoms  of  the  Spring1.  Sail  In  October  or  January. 
Send  for  booklets. 
66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  San.  Francisco. 
Inquire  at  any  American  Express  O.iice. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center   of  bttsines.i   on    Grand   Circus    Park, 
lake   Wood. 1    id   ^ur,   yet  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

?00  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  SI. 50  Simla,  $2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       "        3.00  "      " 

100       2  50       "        4.00  "      " 

100       3.00  to  5.00  '•        4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors— Agenti'  New  Unique  Cales  mid 


Smnule  Rooms 


t .'uliurrt  Kictllants 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.I.THAYER,  M.D. ,  BallstonSpa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

A  combination  of  country  life  and  nice  living.  Golf 
right  at  hand.  A  charming  place  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  Write  for  booklet  and  rates, 
ltuss  Health  Resort,    Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses, 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


PINE  TREE  INN  KK 

::     The  Inn  in  the  Pines     :: 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  5th 


INSTRUCTORS 

\ii-.in   flfi  ft  "  h  1     \un  ■■ 

red    quantities    ol     rhe    I  ndi  p<  ndi  nt    foi 

■  in    use    thi     yeai  tared  with 

Mil.     1 1    1     1    yeai        Vou    will    find 

11  litoi  \    u  hi  u   mui  it  > 
.111.1   in,.,  ulopting  our  plan, 

Till      1    i'i  PI  \\>\  N  r, 
1  re    \V.     |,.il.  Nov  York 


MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


327.  Mrs.  R.  M.  P.,  Kansas.  -Where  can  I 
obtain  the  literature  of  some  reliable  nutrition 
.specialists?  1  will  be  grateful  for  this  Informa- 
tion." 

Most  food  specialists  are  honest,  but  one-sided 
in  their  views.  If  by  "reliable"  you  mean  in- 
fallible, we  cannot  refer  you  to  any  such  ex- 
perts, and  believe  there  are  none.  A  specialist 
becomes  dangerous  when  he  assumes  to  think 
for  you.  Get  his  facts,  but  do  not  necessarily 
follow   his  opinions. 

A  number  of  food  experts  have  done  fine 
work,  and  present  conclusions  worthy  of  your 
study  and  trial.  Among  these  are  Dr.  J.  H.  Kel- 
logg, Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Dr.  H.  Lindlahr, 
Professor  Chittenden,  Horace  Fletcher,  Bernarr 
Macfadden,  Eugene  Christian,  Prof.  L.  B.  Allyn, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Dewey,  Prof.  A.  Lewanzin,  Dr.  Bene- 
dict Lust,  Alfred  W.  MeCann.  Obtain  particu- 
lars from  Efficiency  Publishing  Company,  Wool- 
worth   Building,   New   York. 


328.  Miss  M.  H.  S.,  New  York,  "(a)  Will  you 
kindly  suggest  work  for  a  college  graduate  need- 
ing an  outdoor  life?  What  of  the  possibilities  of 
cummer  camp  work  with  girls  ?  What  of  religious 
educational  work?  (b)  How  much  time  usually 
elapses  before  the  answer  to  a  Question  Box 
query   is   printed  ?" 

(a)  Write  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York ;  also  Woodcraft 
League,  Greenwich,  Connecticut ;  also  look  up 
girls'  schools  and  camps  offering  summer  feat- 
ures— advertised  in  educational  numbers  of  The 
Independent,  The  Literary  Diyest,  and  other 
periodicals.  As  for  religious  educational  work, 
obtain  from  your  pastor  details  of  the  summer 
conferences  held  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin ; 
at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York ;  at  Northfield, 
Massachusetts  ;  at  Chautauqua,  New  York  ;  and 
other  outdoor  places — then  plan  how  to  get  a 
position  such  as  you  desire. 

(b)  No  fixed  time  possible,  but  several  weeks 
usually.  Among  the  hundreds  of  letters  we  re- 
ceive continually,  the  importance  of  query  and. 
priority  of  date  will  determine  sequence  of  an- 
swer  in   Question   Box. 


329.  Mr.  T.  L.  R.,  Texas.  "I  desire  to  master 
paragraph  structure  by  home  study.  How  can  I 
obtain  assistance  by  mail  ?  I  have  new  text  books 
in  rhetoric,  but  not  one  analyzes  or  summarizes 
paragraphs  to  the  extent  of  making  the  matter 
intelligible." 

A  course  in  business  English,  or  public  speak- 
ing, or  commercial  correspondence,  or  modern 
advertising  should  teach  you  how  to  understand, 
create  and  use  the  forceful  paragraph.  Books 
on  these  subjects  would  be  helpful — obtain  list 
from  Efficiency  Publishing  Company,  Woolworth 
Building,    New    York. 

Study  the  work  of  the  strongest  newspaper 
writers;  excellent  paragraphing  methods  era 
shown  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  A'< ■«<  York 
Globe,  But  your  si  wining*;  !■  th*  <•*!  thing-  not 
your  style.  Fuse  your  heart  and  brain  at  a  while 
heat,  and  your  paragraphs  will  dine  home. 


330.  Mr.  N.  D.  S.,  New  Jersey,      1  am  twenty- 
nine     years     old,     graduate     of      Pierce     Business 

School  in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  have  i 
assistant    to   the    president    oi    a    large   concern. 
u       compelled   to    leave  on   account    of   health. 

1    like    tannins;,    am     the    son    oi    ■    fainter,    hut 

lack  the  capital  to  proceed.  ta>  U  K  pos- 
sible to  get  connected  with  the  movement  for 
farm   cooperation;    if  so,   how?    tl>>    Would   the 

study    oi    lau    at    home   accomplish    anvtli 

Can    you    suj    •    t    some    other    course    pros 
more  beneflcisIT'1 

(a)     Write  the  U.  S.   Department   ol     > 
tore     at     \\  ashlngton .     also     the 

OUltUre    oi    n.        ■.  .  ,  sin- 

ntnsj   with   your  ■  >  •  the  editors  of  i 

Journals,  with  which  you  are  doubt 

i,.i     t      ii.   Balh  )  s 

the  faj  iu  sfflclenej    bureau     In  New  York     '. 

I  it,,  I 

Rure  ii    t  ■■'  N 

manager  oi   mi  sutrioultutMl   Journal    *ud    , 
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wife  could  help,  as  you  say  she  is  a  college  grad- 
uate. Or  you  might  become  a  "farm  manager"  or 
trained  farm  operator,  or  farm  efficiency  expert. 
Or  you  might  work  with  a  college  of  agriculture 
as  an  extension  specialist  or  a  country  agricul- 
tural agent,  or  as  a  teacher  and  demonstrator. 

(b)  Very   little. 

(c)  Better  devote  your  spare  time  and  money 
to  getting  a  position  where  your  business  knowl- 
edge will  support  you  while  you  train  for  larger 
work. 


331.  Miss  E.  L.,  Kansas.  "Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  of  a  reliable  concern  which  handles  the 
sale  of  manuscripts?" 

We  do  not  guarantee  the  reliability  of  any 
concern.  Write  several  agencies,  and  place  your 
manuscript  with  one  that  gives  well  known 
people  as  references.  Among  the  popular  con- 
cerns are  these :  United  Literary  Press,  123  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  ;  The  Labberton  Service,  569 
West  150th  Street,  New  York  ;  American  Literary 
Bureau,  Leonia,  New  Jersey ;  Writecrafters, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  ;  Literary  Bureau,  Hanni- 
bal, Missouri.  Investigate  also  Cosmos  Magazine, 
Stewart  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  The 
Editor,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 


332.  Mr.  L.  W.  E.,  Minnesota.  "As  I  view 
the  matter  all  true  efficiency  rests  upon  con- 
centration ;  and  joy  and  efficiency  walk  hand 
in  hand.  Would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
my  Definition  of  an  Artist,  copy  of  which  I  en- 
close. An  Artist  is  one  who  knows  hov;  to  rlo 
one  thing  well,  takes  a  life-giving  interest  in  his 
or  her  work,  and  is  capable  of  renewal.'' 

We  like  your  definition.  We  like  it  especially 
because  you  must  be  in  the  poultry  business,  as 
you  say  in  print  your  "hens  are  all  artists'' ; — 
and  a  chicken  fancier  who  is  also  a  philosopher 
combines  a  trade  and  a  temperament  in  a  very 
happy  manner. 

However,  the  artist  must  do  his  one  thing  not 
simply  "well,"  but  better  and  better;  he  must 
take  a  life-giving  interest  in  the  work  and 
destiny  of  his  neighbors  also ;  and  he  must  be 
capable  of  expansion,  humility,  drudgery,  sacri- 
fice, grit,  poi.se,  faith,  and  other  great  qualities, 
along  with  his  "renewal."  An  artist  is  a  man  so 
lost  in   his   work   that  all   you  see  is   the   work. 


333.  Mr.  J.  B.  M.,  Missouri.  "Will  you  kindly 
suggest  to  me  some  effective  ways  of  building 
up  a  copious  vocabulary?" 

Take  a  correspondence  course  in  public  speak- 
ing. Buy  and  study  several  books  on  but  inc.  s 
English — write  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  354  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  ;  aUo  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Wabach  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
for   lista   of   raeh   books.    Read    I  I    English 

magazine,  Evanston,  Illinois.  Form  a  debat- 
ing flub.  Gel  I'i1  nam's  "Word  Book,"  ;ir:<l 
rewrite  a  (short  editorial  in  The  Independent 
each    week,    using   synonyms    or    equivalent     i 

■y    friend    to   criticize 
■  r   effort.    Study   a   foreign    language   at   home 
by     the     phonographic     method,     now     taught 
by  Mveral  schools  of  language.   Learn   b 
■  ful  I'-".  a  book  on  commercial  • 

[i-.in:   with    your  own    I 
ties.  Read  tbo  .   and  ".ntinually  th<r  mas- 

ter* of  f  h  as  Emerson,  Carlyic, 

•neon,  If  ,  Kiiot. 


t  York.  "I  am  a  young 
man  of  ■  •  i,,  alone  here 

America,  i  bindei     I 

hi*    work,    have    paid    o 
Mstrnetion,  am  eager  to  attend  an  art   ■ 
if   I  can   r><  rh.   All    my  dream   and 

ambition  Is  to  be  an  or.   Portrait!  •■ 

;.    aexi 

■ 

cr  that  g"  ■■<'  man  ■■> ra  made 
'>t-  and 

your  dream. 
Look  .-    208    in    'I  be 

'r,;  19,  1916,  Obtain  aopy  of 

>/.  Bnlldii 

ton.  I'.   I  ■  ,■  of  t.h<-   pi  Izss  olf. 

i  In  show-card  and  sign  paint- 

'.I      of      I. 

■  '    '■  .    "  i,   for  <!'■- 

••ft    •  Obtain  of 

'  '  H  ..    other 

•■,  iir.'l   Impro  "■   •/'.;>    U  i  hnlqtu 

■'    Art    Alliance  of    America,   4r, 
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Zyrians  Are  In  Type ! 

A  Great  Work  is  Now  Complete 

When  the  galley-proofs  containing  the 
article  on  Zyrians  went  to  the  editors  for 
final  revision  there  was  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  a  great  work  of  reference  that 
instantly  took  its  place  far  in  advance  of 
all  other  encyclopaedias.  From  the  first. 
article  on  Aachen  to  that  on  Zyrians  this 
encyclopaedia  contains  more  subjects  of 
human  interest  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  known  book  of  reference. 


The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

SECOND  EDITION 

is  now  completed  and  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Because  of  this  the 
necessity  for  raising  the  price  is  pressing.  But  for  one  month — and  one 
month  only  you  may  have  The  New  International  at  the  present  low, 
easily  paid  pre-publication  price. 

On  November  First  the  Price  Goes  Up 


To  take  advantage  of  this  real  dollars 
and  cents  saving  you  must  act  and  act 
at  once.  Tear  <>IT  the  coupon  in  the 
corner  and  let  us  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 

To  own  The  New  International,  to 
have  it  in  yum-  home  where  you  can 
turn    to    it    for    the    answers    to    the 


problems  that  come  iuto  your  life 
every  day,  means  that  you  take  your 
place  in  the  world  of  intelligence  as 
one  whose  opinions  are  respected.  For 
your  children  The  New  International 
is  a  liberal  education — a  treasure 
trove  of  information  about  the  won- 
drous times  they  live  in  as  well  as  all 
that  has  gone  before. 


The  New  International,  Second  Edition  Contains      / 


/ 


80,000  articles  —  (30,000  more  than   in  any 
I  1  v.  1  itt(  nine-       pn      ed, 

readable  st>le  hy  the  highest  authorii 
American  subjects—  '  Ami  ricans, 

to  be  found  in  no  other  encyclopaedia. 
War  articles — The  New  International  is  the 

War  n  World.    Th<  n<  ■••  Pi  obit  ma 

arc  authoritath  ely  bandit  .1. 

Profuse  illustrations  — works  of  art  in  1  olors 
and    blai  y    im- 

portant Stll.J 

Maps — that   have    been    compiled    from    the 

t  data — ai  ind    1        date. 


Bibliography— providing  for  the  stu- 


/ 


dent  a  complete  list  01  hooks  for    \/    u'."'.6 

further   reading.  JT-. 

m —  a      ^  ' 


Co.,  Inc. 


A/  Publishers 


vided. 


Mail  the  attached  Coupon  today 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Publishers 


Key  to  p  r  o  nu  nc  i  a  t  i  on — a  ^  '  Dodd, 
unique:  and  invaluahle  fca-  .£/  Mead  & 
tore. 

Thin  paper —  durable  and 
easily  h  a  11  d  1  e  d.     For    (jy 
school,   college  and  li-     t^. 
brary   use  a  special    Siy        Set 

l.irw1iti<r       ^f       la.. --!.-,.     A?* '      m  it  u  11  m  ,■  d.iinir  your 
hmding      of     hbrar)     \       Second  Edition  of  the 
1.  11  C  k  ram   is   pro-  Jy/    NllW  international  En- 
y^y      cyclopaedia,    with 
^Jv     ol  the  special  price, 

^/n 

<>       Occupation 

,v,y         DUt<   A. Mm    

\y      1-    ildi  no    

Town State 


449  Fourth 

Avenue 
New  York  City 

ul  me  full  Infoi  ■ 


di  tails 
,  etc. 
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LAW 


Successfully  Taught 

BV  M  111    Complot*  and 
_    —    nutliorilat  I  v* 
homocourtt.     Endorsed) 
by  hunch   and  bar.    Pra- 
paroa  tor  bar  or  buslnaas. 
TUITION    EXTREMELY    LOW.    KASV    TERMS.    Ouar- 

•  nt*.  to  tnat.h  fra.  any  frariuat.  falling  to  uaaa  fo.r  anamination, 
l.-r-.t  ...n-raaM-nt  tax  a..h>..,l.  Oaar  40.O0U  .lud.nl.  and  «'«<!- 
»■••  UfUMtnlll.  PtPBONALINHIHIICriON.  SPtCIAl  BtOUCtO 
TuiriON  OTrSR  ttow  In  lorca  Sand  for  partloulara  and  lntar.alln« 
til. IS  IS  ISS)  ft  SS_     Wkitl  TODAY  arhll*  Spatial  Ollar  I.   sllll    op.n. 

AMERICAN    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL    OP    LAW 

Dapt74S7  Ma'ihalUn  Old«..  CrilCAUO 


Boston  Garter 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBU 


^lrT^S 


Buy  Right  from  Our  Own  factories 

And  savf  $23  to  $75 

I  hormiKhl  /    rntmllt,     inio. 

I'ounifiOr  -I   '  1  fi),  1,  ,, r. 

iro       ,  hi  -  la 

cttLss.       <  ni  li,, 

aMMICAN   WKiriNd   MACHINB  Co..  Im  .  W,  Broadwsy,  N.  V. 


(lives  nun  more  service  and  mi 
<  omfori  for  its  cosi  than  any  other 
artii  le  they  wear.     Ii's  pui  on  and 

taken  off  in  a  jiffy    and    holds  socks 
neat  ly   and    9 1  ly.      Silk    50c. 

I  .isle  25c.  at  youi  store  01  postpaid.  \ 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 
MAKERS  BOSTON 

Illlilimillllllliiiimimimiiiniii ■  n 


I"  II  B      1  N  !»  E  l*  E  N  l»  E  N  T 


October  9,  101(5 


CONDITION    OF 
HIE  BANK  OK  AMI  UK    V 

n    the   l'imii  daj    >•! 

l> 

i  .i 

I  ioo  00 

I     1,1 

ounts     i  nd    bills    pur- 
lecured    bj    collat- 

i    0,800,15  i  i  I 



Due       in. m       trual       companies, 

and     bankers 1,472,407.30 

,334,462.03 

United    States    legal  tender    notes 
and  notes  of  national  banks...     1,116,286.00 

>.-     notes 46,000.00 

Cash   Items,    \i/..: 

■  l  checks  (or  next 

day's  clearings   22,045,107.16 

Other    cash    Items 127,730.68 

Customers'     liability     on    accept- 
i    (see   liabilities,   p<  r  con- 
tra)             525,000.00 

Other  assets,   vis.; 
Accrued  Interest  not  entered  on" 
books  ai   close  of  business  on 
above    date    o.'.ooo.oO 

Total    (62,272,727.07 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock    $  l.oOO.OOO.OO 

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus    fund     6,000,000.00 

llvlded   profits   383,920.94 

Surplus  on  book  values 6,246,507.89 

Deposits: 
Due    New    York    Stair    savings 
banks   3,223,794.12 

Deposits    subject    to    Check is,  UHl.iiM.iiT 

Demand   certificates  of   deposit.  28.58 

Cashiers'    checks   outstanding..        843,470.61 

Certified  checks    18,750,636.97 

Unpaid    dividends 877.00 

Due   trust   companies,    banks  ami 

bankers    12,502,679.23 

Acceptances    of   drafts    payable    at 

a    future   date    or   authorized    by 

commercial    letters   of    credit.,        525,000.00 
Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

Reserve  for   taxes 19.13S.50 

Accrued   interest   not  entered  on 
books   at    close    of   business   on 

above  date   32,500.00 

Total     $62,272,727.07 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.  S. 
A  Quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per  share,  upon 
the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company,  for 
the  three  months  ending  September  30,  1916,  will 
be  paid  on  October  16,  lttlti,  to  shareholders  of 
record  at  12:00  o'clock  noon,  September  30,  1916. 
The  Transfer  Books  of   the   Company  will  not  be 

closed.       Clucks    for    the    dividend    will    be    mailed. 
PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

A.    F.    HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President     and     Treasurer. 
San    Francisco,    California,    September   30,    1916. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  1%9&  (87%  cents  per 
share)  on  the  PREFERRED  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany   will    be    paid    October    16,    1916. 

ividend  of  l1-.',  (T.">  cents  per  share)  on 
the  common'  stock  of  this  Company  for  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1916,  will  be  paid  Oct. 
31,    1916. 

Both  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record    as    of    October    <>,     1916. 

II.    1).    SHTJTH,   Treasurer. 

New  York,   September  ^'7,   1916. 


D.  C.    HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferred  Stock 

quarterly    dividend    of    oik 
per    cent,    has    been    declared    by 
Of       this       Corporation.       payable 
to      preferred      Btockholdl  i 

1916.       Ch.cics     Mill     be 


The    regular 
three-quarters 
the       Dlrei 

iber    I,     1916 

rd     Sept, 


\\i\T<'Ii:u>    s.    SMYTH,    Treasurer. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  69 

A    quat  t(  rly    <li'.  Idc  nd  c<  ut    (two 
ili.    capital  tocl     ol 

I  ■  i   d 

ol    i   cord  at    Mo    . 

.   in. i   .I. 


roil       VV     DAMON,    I 


ACTIVE    STOCK    MARKET 

For  three  weeks  past  the  stock  market 
in  New  York  has  shown  extraordinary 
activity.  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  was  the 
twentieth  consecutive  full  day  in  which 
more  than  1,000,000  shares  were  sold. 
On  the  preceding  Saturday  1,000,000 
shares  changed  hands  in  the  short  ses- 
sion of  two  hours.  This  was  the  great- 
est number  for  a  shoi't  day  in  eight 
years.  The  record  for  Monday,  the 
25th,  showed  2,317,000  shares,  a  num- 
ber unequaled  since  a  panic  day  in 
March,  1907.  Price  movements  have 
been  irregular  and  sometimes  wild. 
Sharp  advances  have  been  followed  by 
violent  reactions.  Averages  show  net 
gains.  When  fifty  representative  stocks 
are  taken  into  account,  it  is  seen  that 
the  net  advance  from  the  21st  to  the 
29th  was  about  2  points.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion common  shares  have  been  very 
prominent  in  the  daily  transactions,  and 
they  rose  to  120  on  the  29th.  In  five 
days  about  1,750,000  of  these  shares 
were  sold. 

Earnings  of  all  the  steel  companies 
are  large,  and  prices  of  their  products 
are  rising.  The  corporation's  net  profits 
were  $60,000,000  in  the  present  year's 
first  quarter,  and  $81,000,000  in  the 
second.  Predictions  are  made  that  in  the 
third  they  will  exceed  $90,000,000.  A 
great  foreign  order  for  copper  brought 
public  support  for  the  mining  com- 
panies' shares.  Stock  of  the  General 
Motors  Company  rose  to  $750,  which 
may  be  compared  with  sales  at  $25  in 
1913.  Earnings  for  the  year  that  ended 
with  July  were  equal  to  168  per  cent 
on  the  common  stock  of  $16,500,000, 
which  is  soon  to  be  increased  to  $80,- 
000,000  five  new  shares  being  exchanged 
for  one  old  one.  Among  the  extra 
dividends  which  attracted  attention  was 
one  of  100  per  cent  declared  by  the 
E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  which  makes 
shells  and  torpedoes.  It  follows  a  divi- 
dend of  100  per  cent  paid  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  total  since  January  1  has 
been   226  per  cent. 

This  great  activity  has  been  account- 
ed for  in  several  ways.  Special  divi- 
dends,  unprecedented   earnings   in   the 

el  and  copper  industries,  prevention 
of  a  general  railroad  strike,  great  ex- 
ports, and  what  seems  to  be  discon- 
tinuance of  foreign  liquidation  have  ex 
erted  a  stimulating  influence,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  until  a  short  time  ago  the 
i  of  American  securities  In  our 
market  by  the  British  Government  had 
for  about  000,000 

a  monl  h    President   Loree,  of  the  I ' 


\  l  i  WENT  Or  Till:  OWNERSHIP,   MAN- 

r.   ■  i. .,    required   bj    the    lei    ol    Con- 

at  Augual   24,   1812,  ol  The   In. I.  pendi  ut, 

published    weekly    at    New    I'ork,    .\.    \.,    tor 

i.    1916: 
State   of    New    7ork,    I 

Couiltj     Ol      V  o     loil.,    | 

In    ami    for 


the 

op- 

In  en 
thai 


IOW     io 

Before    inc.   i |    ,      public 

State     ami     count » Id,     personally 

peun  .1   William   B,   How  land,   who  having 

dulj   Bworn  aci  to  law,  di  | 

1  lial    in     is    tin.    President    of    Indepi  ml.  m 

p. .mi  n. n,   ..u  ai  t  ..I    The   Independent , 

the   following    is,   to  the  best   of  his   knowledge 

ami    bi  lot,    a     true    statement    Of    I  ll 

ship,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lic  i    for    the    date    shown     in    ll,,.    above 

caption,    required    by    the    Aol    of  ist    24, 

1012,  embodied  in  section  148,  Postal  Laws 
ami  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
i his    form,    to   wit: 

l.  Thai  the  names  and  addressee  of  the  pub- 
lisher, i  dltor,  mat  dltor,  and  business 
'  mnger  are:  Publisher,  Karl  v.  s.  [lowland; 
Kdltor,  Hamilton  Holt;  Associati  Har- 
old i.  Howland;  Managing  Editor,  (Ji 
Smith;  Business  Manager,  Frederic  El.  Dick- 
inson, all  of  ll!)  West  Fortieth  street,  New 
Jfork,   N.  Y. 

-.  That  the  owner  is  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, 119  West  Fortieth  Btreet,  New  fork, 
N.  V.  Names  and  addressee  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  mote  of  total  amount 
of  stock:  Charles  B,  Alexander,  165  Broad 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  .lames  Douglas,  * »: t 
John  street,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  HaSnilton  Holt, 
11!)  'West  Fortieth  street,  New  fork,  N.  S\; 
William  !">.  Howland,  lit)  West  Fortieth  stt 
New  York,  N.  v.;  Harold  J.  Howland,  llti 
West  Fortieth  street,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Karl 
V.  S.  Howland,  nt»  West  Fortieth  Btreet,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  Theodore  Marburg,  11  Mt.  Ver- 
non Place,  Baltimore,  Mil.;  John  P.  Munn,  1277 
Broadway,    New   York,    N.  Y. 

:i.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  .security  holders  owning  or  holding 
i  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 

mortgages,    or   other    securities    arc:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 

security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list   of    stockholders    and   security    holders    as 

they    appear    upon    the    hooks    of    the    .    ..., 

but  also.  In  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  hooks  of  (lie 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
8  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  oilier  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secur 
than  as   so   stated   by   him. 

INDEPENDENT  COT5FOILITIOX. 
WILLIAM  1!.   HOWLAND,  President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  i!7th 
day   of   September,    1916, 

\\  BSLET  W.   PERRIN, 
Notary  Public,  Kings  County.     Certificate  tiled 

in   X.   Y.   County    No.  S7.      New  York  County 

Register  No.   7HU 

(My   commission    expires   March    SO,    1917.) 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company 

\   dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will 
be  paid  on  Monday,   October    16,    ll)16,    to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busi 
ness  on  Saturday]  September  30,  ll)lt>. 

<;.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer, 


UNITED  STATES   STEAMSHIP   COMl'XNY 

New    York,     September    86,     1*16. 

\      a     Board    ol    Directors    meeting    held    this 
day,   a    regular  dividend   of    l    per   cent,    wis  da 

dared     on      the     capital     stock     0 

payable    \..\.    I,    1916,    to   stockholders   of   iv 
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ware  &  Hudson,  shows,  as  a  result  of 
his  latest  inquiry,  that  in  the  one  and 
one-half  years  between  February  1, 
1915,  and  August  1,  1916,  American 
raihoad  securities  owned  abroad  and 
having-  a  par  value  of  nearly  $1,300,- 
000,000  were  sold,  leaving  a  remainder 
of  $1,415,000,000.  These  totals  do  not 
include  industrials.  When  the  British 
Government  used  $100,000,000  of  its 
American  securities  as  part  of  the 
collateral  for  the  recent  loan  of  $250,- 
000,000,  there  were  some  indications 
that  the  continuous  and  somewhat  de- 
pressing liquidation  had  been  checked. 
It  was  understood  that  other  similar 
securities  would  be  held  for  use  here- 
after in  the  same  way.  Many  believe 
that  the  selling  has  been  stopped.  Their 
belief  affects  our  market,  whose  move- 
ments tend  to  support  it. 

GREAT  EXPORTS 
Reports  for  August  show  a  new  high 
record  for  exports.  These  in  February 
last  exceeded  $400,000,000  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  May  they  rose  to  $473,- 
500,000.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in 
the  two  months  immediately  following, 
and  it  was  generally  expected  that  the 
shipments  of  May  would  not  be  sur- 
passed. But  now  we  see  for  August  the 
extraordinary  total  of  $510,000,000.  At 
the  same  time  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  or  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  $310,752,000,  was 
much  larger  than  ever  before.  At  this 
rate,  the  excess  for  a  year  would  be 
$3,729,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  with  June  it  was  $2,135,775,000. 
How  great  the  change  has  been  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  August,  two 
years  ago,  there  was  an  excess  of  $19,- 
000,000  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count. There  has  been  a  marked  de- 
cline of  imports  since  June. 

Our  receipts  of  gold  are  growing 
adily.  In  August  the  net  gain  of 
gold  was  $29,000,000,  and  for  the  cal- 
lar  year  thus  far  it  has  been  $410,- 
000,000.  Last  year's  net  gain  was 
$146,000,000,  and  the  change  is  shown 
a^ain  by  th<-  record  for  the  preceding- 
year,  when  t.h<re  was  a  net  loss.  Mor< 
than  $300,000,000  has  come  in  by  way 
of  '  oi  May, 

on    Briti  h    account.    Exports   of   com- 
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When  Nature  Turns  Outlaw 

"Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow!— 
You  cataracts  and  hurrkanoes,  spout 


Thus  King  Lear,  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  defies  the  elements.  But 
man,  even  today,  cannot  challenge 
nature  with  impunity. 

The  unsinkable  ship  goes  down 
like  a  rock  from  the  impact  of  an 
iceberg.  The  fireproof  building  is 
burned.  The  monument,  built  for 
unborn  generations,  is  riven  by  light- 
ning or  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

There  are  storms  which  make 
train  service  impossible,  which  de- 
lay the  mails  and  which  close  the 
public  highways  to  the  usual  traffic. 
Even  in  the  cities  there  are  times 
when  the  street  cars  do  not  run,  and 
neither  automobiles  or  horse-drawn 
vehicles  can  be  driven  through  floods 
or  high-piled  snowdrifts. 


Such  conditions  increase  the  de- 
pendence on  telephone  wires,  which 
themselves  are  not  exempt  from  the 
same  natural  hazards.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Bell  System  has  faced 
these  dangers  and  well-nigh  over- 
come them.  Masses  of  wires  are 
buried  underground  and  lonely  pole 
lines,  even  the  most  stoutly  built,  are 
practically  paralleled  by  other  lines 
to  which  their  business  can  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Each  year  the  lines  are  stronger 
and  the  guardians  of  the  wires  are 
prepared  to  make  repairs  more 
quickly.  So  each  year  increasing 
millions  of  subscribers  find  their  tele- 
phones more  dependable  and,  within 
the  limits  of  human  power,  they 
count  upon  their  use  in  storm  as 
well  as  in  fair  weather. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


HOW   TO 
BE  WELL 


4  Mos.— 25c 
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You  Get  The  Job" 


We'\e  been  watching  you,  young  man. 
We  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins. 
The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to 
study  an  I.  C.  S.  course  in  his  spare  time  is  the 
kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible  posi- 
tions. You're  getting  your  promotion  on  what 
you  know,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you." 

The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has 
a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  trained 
to  hold  it.  He's  watching  you  now,  hoping 
you'll  be  ready  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and 
train  yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than 
others.  You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 
Over  5000  men  reported  advancement  last  year 
as  a  result  of  their  I.  C.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the 
same  way — and  make  it  right  now. 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4528,      Scranton,  Pa. 

HnTERNATIONAL  EC0R°R  ES  pFnD  E  NCe"TcH00lT 

Box  4528,       SCRANTON,  PA.     - 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  quality  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

3  SALESMANSHIP 

3 ADVERTISING  MAN 


MHIIMlll.    1  Nc.lSI  1  It 

Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
DElectric  Wiring 
^Practical  Telephony 
Telegraph  Expert 
*B0HA1UG1X  I  VIM  i  I, 
I]  Mechanical  Draftsman 
"Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL  EN6IMEEB 
^Surveying  and  Mapping 
JIUI  POBE1TN  OH  EJtS'H 
3  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
JST1TIOMARI  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  liraitjuuan 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
I'M  lli;l\(,  (Ml  II FATING 
^  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
D  CHEMICAL   IM.IM  Ut 


3  Window  Trimmer 

DShow  Card  Writer 

3  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

3  RAILROADER 

3  ILLUSTRATOR 

3  DESIGNER 

3  BOOKKEEPER 

3  Stenographer  and  TypUt 

I]  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

3  Railway  Accountant 

3 Commercial  Law 

3  GOOD   ENGLISH 

3  Teacher 

3  Common  School  Snbjectt 

3 CIVIL  SERVICE 

I!  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

J  AGRICULTURE 

DTeitlle  Overseer  or  Sunt. 

J  Navigator  □  Spanish 

BJ  1'onltrv  liaising  Q  tlerman 
AITOMOBILESD  crenel. 
Aoto  Repairing  □  Italian 
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State. 


If  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  ia  this  list,  wrlto  it  below. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at   120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission    ami    instruction,    with    all    the    a>lvan- 
-  of  the   Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Stu- 
dents oi  i  \   i  ■.   'lenomination  of  Christians." 

ighty-lirst    Year    began    September   --7,    1016. 
For  catalogue,  addi 

THE  DEAN  OF   STUDENTS. 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  mil 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  Wot 
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Plaj    a i       Q.    11.   CAM  I'll  HILL,    Hoailnmster. 
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tums  began  to  fight.  The  fir»t,  recently 
negotiated)  was  one  pf  $t>, 400,000  to 
the  Metropolitan  Uattr  Board  of  Lon- 
don. But  several  Canadian  cities  have 
borrowed  here. 

Owing  to  the  attitude  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Cd  toward  loans  for  war  pur 
poses,  their  announcement  concerning 
the  ways  in  which  this  money  is  to  be 
usttl  has  been  read  with  interest.  "This 
loan,"  the  bankers  say,  "is  made  to  re- 
imburse the  city  of  Paris  for  very 
heavy  expenditures  made  by  it  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  caused  by  th,> 
war,  and  to  provide  for  additional  sim- 
ilar expenditures,  and  for  other  munici- 
pal purposes."  A  part  of  it  may  be 
expended  in  the  construction  of  hospi- 
tals and  in  general  relief  work.  The 
banking-  firm  was  consulted,  of  course, 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  Anglo-French  loan  of  $500,000,000 
and  other  similar  undertakings,  but  it 
declined  to  participate  in  any  of  them. 
It  desires  that  investors  shall  know 
that  the  money  loaned  to  Paris  will  not 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  arms  or 
munitions,  but  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  amelioration  of  human 
suffering. 

LARGE  ORDER  FOR  COPPER 

Negotiations  for  the  largest  single 
order  for  copper  ever  known  were 
closed  a  few  days  ago,  and  contracts 
were  signed  on  the  23d  ult.  The  British, 
French,  Italian  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments have  bought  here  200,000  tons, 
or  448,000,000  pounds  of  the  metal. 
While  the  price  has  not  been  officially 
disclosed,  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
27  cents  a  pound,  and  the  sum  to  be 
paid  is  about  $125,000,000.  The  same 
purchasers  took  nearly  150,000,000 
pounds  in  one  order  last  April.  On  one 
side  in  the  recent  transaction  was  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the  sellers  were  the 
Anaconda  and  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Companies,  each  of  them 
representing  several  producing  corpo- 
rations. There  will  be  shipments  of 
75,000,000  pounds  a  month,  beginning 
in  January. 

The  quantity  purchased  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  year's  output,  which  the  de- 
mand   for   munitions   has    recently   in- 
creased.    Refining     capacity     is     now 
2,225,000,000  pounds  for  a  year;  twelve 
months    ago    it    was    1,600,000,000.    In 
value   this    order  exceeds   that   of   our 
entire   exports  of  copper  in   any  year 
before      the     war,     except      1913.      If 
this   copper   had    been    bought   a    year 
and   a   half   ago   the    sum   paid   would 
have  been  less  by  $50,000,000.  In  1915 
the    average    price    was    about     17% 
cents;  buyers  are  now  paying  28  cents. 
It  is  plain  that  the  mining  companies' 
profits  must  be  large,  for  the   reported 
cost  of  production  in  recent  years  has 
been   from  t'1-    to  10  cents.  In   the    List 
few  months  many  extra  dividends  have 
been  declared.  There  has  been  a  strong 
demand   for  the  metal  at   home,   iron' 
brassmakers  and  others  engaged  tn  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition,  it  Is  said 
that   domestic    orders    for   200,000,000 
pounds   have   been    placed    in    the   last 
three  weeks.  And    American  consumers 

must     pay     a     high     piiee     lor    anything 
made   of    COppei   01    loass. 


Indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

WHlfTliTiafrOS  »he  nut-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  oeff- 
pool,  which  aro  brondinK 
plucos  for  germs.  Havo  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  In  your  bouse. 
Nogolnirout  In  ool<l  jjreather, 
A  boon  to  Invalids.  Kmlornud 
by  Si.tto  Hoards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  Iu  Tin*  Hoiiho 

Tho  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  ones  » 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Ho  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloset  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. \\rlto  for  full  description  and  price. 
R0WE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  1010BROWE  BLOC,  DETROIT, 

Ai'k  ubout  thu  Kn  Sim  WaMhatttnd" -Hot  and  Culd        M It'll 
Running  Water  Without  I'lunilmut mitin. 


NAVAL  OFFICER,  graduate  of  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  28  years  old,  seven  years' 
experience  as  line  officer,  desires  position 
in  civil  life  where  there  will  be  opportu- 
nity for  promotion  as  rapidly  as  merited. 
Box  N,  care  of  THE  INDEPENDENT, 
119  West  40th  Street       -       New  York 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Actual  search  tree.  Sctut  sketch  or 
model,  90-pajje.  1916  Edition  Pat- 
ent Book  free. 

George  P.  Kimmel,  222  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

.TNO.    WILLIAMS,    Inc.,    Bronze   Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  X.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 

WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by  Rev.  E.  E.  HALE.  D.  D.,  and  other  Uni- 
tarian literature  Sent  FREE.  Address  P.  O.  M., 
Arlington    St.    Church,   Boston,   Mass. 


SMALL  MISSOURI  FARM  n„^n*?eV,soTr 

highly  productive  land;  close  to  th**ee  big  markets;  write  for 
photographs  and  full  fnformaiion,  MUNGHR,  C-UJ,  New  York 
Life  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training 
of  young  women,  located  in  America's  leading  health 
resort. 

Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS:  MUSIC; 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

Fout   dormitories   accommodate  over   two  hundred   stu- 
dents.      Outdoor    sports.        Non-sectatian.       Diploma 
commands  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  \, 
York  and  other  states.     Catalog  on  request.     Winter 
and  Summer  Sessions. 


Charles  H.  Keyes.  Ph.D..  President.  Saratoga  Springs.   N.  Y. 
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SCHOOL   INFORMATION 

FRFF    Catalogs  ci  all  Boarding  Schools  tor  oaanpa)  m 
rnlJL    ti   s.     Expert  Advice  free.    Want  tor  fb-tsoi 
Maintained  ior  all  Schools.    American  Schools    a 
tion,    1011   Times   Building,    Now    York,  or    1616 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


ROYAL  ARCANUM 

There  are  so  many  worthy  people 
who  are  members  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum, and  they  have  been  so  loyal  to 
it  thru  all  its  varying  fortunes,  that 
I  am  disinclined  to  express  any  opinion 
respecting  its  future  which  would  run 
counter  to  their  hopes;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult with  the  evidence  before  us  to 
place  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
in  it  as  a  permanent  and  stable  insur- 
ing institution  that  they  do. 

In  1905,  when,  for  the  second  time, 
a  readjustment  in  its  rates  was  made, 
the  order  assured  its  members  that  the 
problem  of  financial  sufficiency  had 
been  successfully  solved.  "No  more 
haphazard  assessments,"  said  they; 
"no  more  readjustment  of  rates  or  as- 
sessments, no  more  re-rating  of  mem- 
bers at  their  attained  ages,  no  more 
questions  about  the  future  cost  of  pro- 
tection, and  no  more  question  as  to 
how  long  the  order  can  possibly  live." 

Eleven  years  later  this  is  a  proved 
mistake.  Very  recently  the  rates  have 
undergone  another  recasting,  resulting 
in  an  increase  running  .from  5  cents 
a  month  per  $1000  at  age  18,  to  $2.33 
per  month  at  age  05.  From  three- 
fourthfl  to  four-fifths  of  the  membership 
will  be  affected  by  these  advances  in 
monthly  cost.  At  age  30  the  "Regular" 
rate  per  month  per  $1000  is  increased 
from  72  cents  to  91  cents;  at  age  3o, 
from  83  cents  to  $1.00;  at  age  40, 
from  $1.01  to  $1.25;  at  45,  from 
$1.20  to  $1.55;  at  50,  from  $1.55  to 
$1.91;  at  55,  from  $1.8fJ  to  $2.42;  at 
00,  from  $2.29  to  $3.14,  and  at  65, 
from  $5.36  to  $7.09. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  advances 

are  very  heavy  on  the  older  ages,  and 

ret  expert  testimony  is  to  the  effect, 

that    they    are    .still    inadequate.    For 

many  years  the  I  OH  ages  above  00 

been    largely   in  i   of   the 

mm:-:    yielded    by    them,    a    deficit 

which  has  been  met  by  using  the  re 

.  from  member*  younger  than  50. 
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The  Secret  of  Fast 
Typewriting 


New  method  enables  anyone  to  write  80  to 

100  words  a  minute  without  mistakes. 

It's  all  in  the  FINGERS! 

Doubles  and  Trebles  Salaries 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  an  idea  been  dis- 
covered which  puts  speed — great  speed  and  ac- 
curacy— within  the  reach  of  every  typewriter 
liter.  Almost  overnight  it  has  revolutionized 
the  whole  typewriting  situation. 

Stenographers  who 
formerly  never  exceed- 
ed 30  to  40  words  a 
minute  are  writing  80 
to  100  words  with  less 
effort  and  with  far 
greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before.  And  their 
salaries  have  jumped 
from  a  meagre  $8  to 
$15  per  week  to  $25, 
$30,   and  even   $40. 


Amazingly  Easy 
for  Anyone  — 
Only  10  Lessons 


Raise   First 

Yi.ir 

J. 

II      Krull     - 

-     $836 

0 

H.   Hunter  - 

780 

s 

Shalnln 

-    1,800 

M 

irifl  I'.irkcr  - 

2  l  o 

A. 

ii     Gardiner 

900 

E 

Btoneman    - 

780 

No  matter  how  low 
your  present  speed,  no 
matter  how  labored 
your  efforts,  no  matter 
how  weak  or  clumsy 
your  fingers  now  s<>  m 
to  be,  no  matter  how 
little  or  how  much  ex- 
perience you  have  bad, 
no  matter  what  ot  her 
course*  you  have  taken,  this  new  method  will 
j.f.  itively  bring  you  the  desired  results,  as  thou- 
sands of  stenographers — and  ministers,  lawyers, 
reporters,  and  writers  as  well  have  already 
proven.  There  are  only  10  lea  ons  amazingly 
and  fascinating.  A  few  short  weel  of 
lufly  is  all  that  is  required  and  the 
work   is   simply   fascinating'. 

Trained  Fingers— The  New  Way 

European    music    teachers,    when    training   their 

pupib    for    the    piano,    Invariably    give    special 

is   because   the   untrained 

way     i  I     not     the     right     way.       The     besl      results 

not    be  obtained     the    Angers   simply    cam 
be  red  iy     unle       i  he    .  t  udenl    develops 

•  engi  hen     t  he    p  i  oper   mu  clea 

ential  to  e 
writing.     The  res  on  that  so  few   people  can 
han  BO  to  40  word    a  minute  I     be 
e    their    Angers    are    no!    flexible    oi    nimble 


Why  Aren't  Stenographers  Better  Paid? 

Why  are  most  stenographers  getting  only  $8  to  $15  a 
week — while  others  get  $25.  $:i0.  and  even  $40? 
Eight  words  tell  the  story.  It's  nothing  in  the  world 
hut  lack  ot  speed  and  accuracy  on  tkc  typewriter  that 
is  keeping  salaries  down— that  is  robbing  most  stenog- 
raphers of  the  pay  they  ought  to  get. 

Think  a  minute.  What  is  a  stenographer  paid  for? 
Isn't  it  fot  your  finished  product  for  the  quantity  and 
Quality  of  letters  or  other  typewritten  matter  y  iu  can 
turn  out  in  a  day? 

No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  much  Increase  in  pay  until  you  get  speed 
— real  speed — ami  accuracy  on  the  typewriter. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  the  New  Way  in  Type- 
writing lias  already  resulted  in  increased  pay.  Letters 
from  these  students  and  from  scores  of  others  will  be 
Found  in  the  free  book.  What  it  has  done  for  them  It 
will  do  for  you. 


enough.  This  new  easy  method  overcomes  this 
at  once — develops  finger  strength  and  flexibility 
by  simple,  easy  exercUes  away  from  the  machine 
— trains  the  fingers  beforehand  for  their  work 
on  the  machine — and  the  results  border  on  the 
miraculous. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about 
the  wonderful  gymnastic  finger  exercises  and 
explains  the  course  in  complete  detail,  which  is 
free  to  those  interested.  It  is  a  big  48-page 
book,  brimful  of  eye- 
opening  ideas  and  valu- 
able information.  It  ex- 
plains how  this  unique 
new  method  will  quick- 
ly make  your  fingers 
strong  and  dextrous, 
bring  them  under  per- 
fect control,  make  them 
extremely  rapid  in  their 
movements — how  in  ten 
lessons,  in  a  few  short 
weeks  you  can  trans- 
form your  typewriting 
and  make  it  easy,  ac- 
curate and  amazingly 
speedy — all  this  and 
much  more  is  told  in 
detail.  No  instruction 
book  ever  written,  no 
matter  what  its  cost, 
ever  told  so  plainly  the 
real  WHY  and  HOW 
of  expert  typewriting. 
If  you  are  ambitious 
to  get  ahead — if  you 
want  to  make  your 
work  easier  —  if  you 
want  to  get  more 
money  in  your  pay  envelope — don't  wait  a  > 

single  moment  before  sending  for  this  book      «    S 
of   information    and    proof.  »»• 

This    new    method    is    bringing   such    &\f 
marvelous  results  to  others      is  prov-        ~^ 

Ing  itself  to  be  so  sure  a  means  of    &/  Gmll „„: 

quickly    increasing  salaries — that    /%** 

you 
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postal   or    letter,    before    ryS  obligation  on  my  part 

you    turn    the   page.         '(iS 
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An  Income  for  Life 

of   nil   the    Invest! I    opportunities   offered 

tbore  are  fow  Indeed  nol  open  to  criticism. 
■  .lull-  safety  ih  the  Oral  requisite  and  »<i<-- 
quate  and  uniform  return  squally  Important, 
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JOHN    K  EN  D  RI  C  K    BANGS 

Presents    THE     GENIAL    PHILOSOPHER 


••<••••■••• 


O  O  D  morning, 
Brother  Sinnick," 
said  the  Genial 
Philosopher,  beam- 
ing down  upon  the 
recumbent  figure 
of  the  Cynical 
Sciolist  sprawled 
on  an  inviting 
divan.  "I  hope  the 
world  is  sufficiently  discombobulated  to 
satisfy  your  thirst  for  gloom  this  glori- 
ous morning?" 

"It's  discombobulated,  all  right," 
growled  the  Cynical  Sciolist.  "War  in 
Europe,  chaos  in  Mexico,  strikes  in  the 
air,  whole  universe  standing  on  its  head 
and  gyrating  wildly  into  the  bargain? 
Glad  you  came  in.  Just  been  having  a 
hot  talk  on  this  Eight-Hour  Day  busi- 
ness, and  like  all  hot  talks  it  has  landed 
us  in  the  happy  Land  of  Nowhere. 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  Smiley?" 
"Well,"  demurred  the  Genial  Phil- 
osopher, "it's  a  large  question  to  be 
answered  offhand,  but  on  the  whole  I 
think  I  approve  of  it,  only  I  believe  that 
as  a  sword  it  should  be  two-edged. 
When  the  law  says  that  a  man'  shall 
not  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  I  think  it  ought  to  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  he  shall  be  required 
to  work  not  less  than  eight  hours  a  day 
as  well;  and  in  order  to  obviate  any 
suspicion  that  it  is  class  legislation  it 
should  be  made  to  apply  to  every  grade 
of  human  society  in  the  country.  More- 
over, since  it  is  alleged  that  the  move- 
ment is  solely  for  the  social,  spiritual, 
and  physical  regeneration  of  the  race, 
and  has  no  sordid  considerations  in  the 
way  of  a  squalid  wage-scale  mixed  up 
in  it,  and  the  principle  fully  stated  is 
eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  play, 
eight  hoars'  sleep,  I  believe  that  in  ad- 
dition to  making  people  work  eight 
hours  per  diem  it  ought  also  to  make 
'em  sleep  and  play  eight  hours  a  day. 
When  we  go  in  for  remedial  legislation 
we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  everybody 
gets  the  benefit  of  its  compulsory  feat- 
ures as  well  as  of  its  indulgences.  It 
ought  to  be  mandatory,  and  not  permis- 
sive. The  Ten  Commandments  were 
every  one  of  them  mandatory,  and  held 
not  the  slightest  taint  of  class  legisla- 
tion. It  was  thou  shalt  and  thou  shall 
not  all  the  way  thru,  and  I  think  any 
Eight-Hour  Law  we  put  on  our  statute- 
books  should  be  similarly  phrased.  Like 
this,  for  example: 

Eight  hours  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all 
that  tin. ii  hast  to  do;  and  eight  hums  shalt 
thou  play  for  the  delight  of  thy  soul  and 
the  relaxation  of  thy  spirit ;  and  thai  thou 
mayest  give  to  the  world  the  best   that  is 

in  thee,  eight  hours  slialt   thou  sleep  for  the 

i  ihmenl  of  thy  body,  the  restoration  of 
thy  strength,  and  the  reinvigoration  of  thy 
right  arm. 

"It    listens    well,"    said    the    Cyn 
Sciolist. 

"It  does,  indeed>"  laid  die  Genial 
Philosopher,  "And  it  would  work  well. 

HI 


It's  the  kind  of  a  three-ply  eight  hour 
day  I'd  like  bo  ■■■<■  for  the  general  jack- 
ing-up  of  our  people.  Let  it  hit  every- 
body, irrespective  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  social  servitude. 
By  Jove,  Brother  Sinnick,  when  I  think 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  triplicated  eight- 
hour  day  like  that  it  rejoices  my  soul. 
Take  its  effect  upon  that  group  of  al- 
leged clever  Alexanders  that  we  call 
the  Smart  Set,  for  instance.  Glory  hal- 
lelujah, but  it  would  work  wonders 
with  Willie,  and  Reggie,  and  Suzanne, 
and  Jeannette!  It  would  turn  Palm 
Beach,  and  Newport,  and  other  centers 
of  idleness  into  Industrial  Communi- 
ties, bee-hives  of  effort,  instead  of 
merely  the  gathering  places  of  the  lazy 
fair — or  is  it  laissez  fa  ire?  Anyhow, 
whichever  it  is,  it  would  do  great  things 
for  them,  greater  than  they  will  ever 
be  able  to  do  for  themselves.  We'd  all 
become  producers  under  such  a  system 
of  compulsory  work,  compulsory  play, 
compulsory  sleep. 

"Ha!"  jeered  the  Cynical  Sciolist, 
with  his  arctic  laugh.  "What  on  earth 
could  you  get  in  the  line  of  useful  work 
out  of  these  deckel-edged  Porch-Sitters 
and  Beach-Combers?  There's  enough 
jerry  work  in  the  world  without  water- 
ing the  stock  of  Industrial  Incompe- 
tence with  a  wave  of  Social  Boobery." 

"It  would  work  rather  slowly  at  first, 
I  grant  you,"  returned  the  Genial  Phil- 
osopher. "But  if  we  were  to  compel  our 
various  Smart  Sets  to  go  thru  a  sort  of 
Montessori  System  of  Training  for 
a  while  they'd  ultimately  pull  thru  into 
the  beginnings  anyhow  of  a  life  of  use- 
fulness. You  can  teach  any  kind  of  a 
creature  almost  anything  you  want  him 
to  learn.  Hagenbeck  has  proved  this. 
I  once  saw  an  educated  pig  at  the  cir- 
cus who  could  drink  beer  and  play  poker 
with  all  the  frigid  imperturbability  of 
a  university  graduate.  I  have  also  seen 
a  troupe  of  highly  finished  Fleas,  each 
one  a  star-performer,  drawing  a  mini- 
ature cab,  driven  by  another  accom- 
plished Flea,  and  occupied  by  a  sister 
Flea  of  aristocratic  bearing,  who  sat 
back  on  the  cushioned  seat  with  all  the 
lofty  hauteur  of  a  squillionaire  dowager 
on  her  way  to  Court.  Now  surely  if  by 
patience  and  perseverance  you  can 
teach  a  pig  and  a  whole  family  of 
fleas  to  do  these  things,  you  need  not 
despair  of  these  scions  of  American 
leisure.  I  know  a  lot  of  them  person- 
ally, and  I  am  everlastingly  sorry  for 
them.  They  are  not  happy  in  their  idle- 
ness. Superficially  they  appeal-  frivo- 
lous, and  \isoless.  Underneath  they  are 
good  stuff,  but  unlike  the  children  of 
the  pavement,  they  have  never  had  <r. 

chance.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  ha\o 

been  too  busy  with  business  and  bridge 
to  give  them  anything  hut  money.  Bui 
a  compulsory  eight  hours  of  daily  wo 
applicable    to    these    unfortunates,    as 

well    as    to    the   others      ah,    m\     friend, 


what  problems  would  it  not  solve! 
These  poor,  denied,  little  and  big  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  would  at  last  have  their 
chance. 

"And  then  at  the  other  end  we  should 
encounter  a  similar,  tho  a  reversed,  dif- 
ficulty. Just  as  we  have  had  to  teach 
the  leisurely  to  work,  so  shall  we  have 
to  teacli  the  toiler  how  to  play,  for  alas, 
Brother  Sinnick,  he  does  not  now  know 
howl  Next  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Joy 
of  Effort  among  the  leisurely  the  sad- 
dest sight  I  know  of,  socially  speaking, 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  in  the  mat- 
ter of  play.  Their  present  diversions 
are  for  the  most  part  what  we  call 
rough  staff.  Their  idea  of  fun,  is  a  sur- 
vival of  a  period  when  the  fundamental 
principle  of  humor  was  hostility  and 
malice,  involving  the  suffering  of  an- 
other. Somebody  has  to  be  the  butt  of 
their  jokes,  and  when  they  themselves 
become  that  butt  bad  blood  is  bred,  and 
anger  is  their  portion.  In  all  the  games 
they  play  they  are  boastful  winners, 
and  bad  losers.  I  am  not  indicting  them 
for  it.  I  am  stating  a  fact,  and  that 
fact  is  that  the  toiler  knows  no  more 
about  real  play  than  the  social  idler 
knows  about  real  work." 

"And  how  about  those  of  us  in  be- 
tween who  do  know  something  of  both?" 
queried  the  Cynical  Sciolist.  "Are  we  too 
to  become  victims  of  your  arbitrary 
statute?" 

"Not  victims,  Brother — beneficiaries," 
returned  the  Genial  Philosopher.  "We 
need  the  intervention  as  clearly  as  any 
of  the  others.  We  consider  ourselves 
normal  human  beings,  but  are  we,  real- 
ly? We  think  we  know  how  to  work, 
and  we  think  we  know  how  to  play,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  knows  how  to  preserve  the  just 
proportions  between  the  two  in  his  daily 
living.  Most  of  us  work  too  much  or  too 
little.  Many  of  us  play  too  much  or  too 
little.  Some  of  us  don't  play  at  all,  and 
dull  jacks  we  are !  And  that  lack  of  a 
sense  of  proportion  has  strewn  the 
world  with  failures  and  filled  graver 
yards  full  before  their  time. 

"And  then  that  sleep  proposition!  My 
Lord — what  a  blessing  that  would  be  in 
a  land  lacking  in  efficient  sleepers!  We 
are  too  wide-awake  for  our  own  good, 
Brother  Sinnick.  Take  it  from  mo,  we 
don't  get  enough  sleep  in  this  country 
these  days.  Some  o(  us  get  so  little  that 
we're  not  more  than  half  awake  when 
wo  are  awake,  and  are  only  half  OSlcffl 
while  we  sleep.  So  1  say      let's  have  it. 

Hereafter  my  slogan  is  to  be — 
Eight  hours   work,   eight   hours  pi 
Kight  hours  sleep,  each  passing  day. 

EM   What?" 

But     the    only     answer    w  ;■    a     - 

The  Cynical  Sciolist  was  evidently  in 
strict  accord  with  the  Genial  Phikv 

pher's  views  on  sleep,  and  what  is  to 

he  was  pro>  tng  himself  an  efficient  n 

tor   o(    the   ai  I. 
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JUST 


WORD 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  seldom 
publishers  of  magazines  talked  about 
the  poetry  they  were  going  to  print? 
Somehow  verse  falls  too  easily  into  the 
category  of  "filler"  and  doesn't  get  into 
the  headlines.  But  we  have  ready  for 
publication  a  long  poem  from  a  man 
whose  work  expresses  so  vividly  this 
generation's  poetical  instincts  that  it 
interests  us  especially,  as  it  has  al- 
ready interested  our  readers  on  several 
occasions  when  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  print  some  of  it.  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson  writes  with  great  vigor 
and  no  little  psychological  insight  of 
periods  of  emotional  stress.  The  poem 
we  shall  soon  publish  is  entitled  "The 
Shaft." 


Joyce  Kilmer,  whose  quiet,  genial 
verse  and  whose  sympathetic  criticism 
are  both  familiar  to  Independent  read- 
ers, has  written  a  little  article  on  "The 
Most  American  of  Poets."  Of  course  we 
shall  not  say  now  who  the  poet  is,  but 
Mr.  Kilmer's  judgments  are  based  on 
wide  reading,  and  what  he  has  to  say 
will  be  worth  watching  for. 

THE     NEW      PLAYS 

"It  jusl  perfectly  is  Jolly,"  as  "the  Flap 
per"  would  say.  Every  pari  well  acted,  lots 
of  funny  situations  and  really  clever  lines. 
His   Majesty   Bunker   Bean    preaches   sue 
cess  and  practises  it.  (Astor.) 

/  //«/';  .ihIi  nri,  by  Boi  Cooper  and  lr- 
via  S.  Cobb,  begins  in  high  tragedy  and 
ends  in  farce.  Weil  done  serio-comic  plaj 
of  high  finance,  prison  honors  and  Tom 
Osborne  regeneration.  (Harris.) 

Miss  Springtime  bas  two  singable  tunes, 
which  is  ;i  high  average  lor  musical  com 

cdy.     The     costumes,      what      little     there      is 

oi    them,   .ne  beautiful  and   the  stage  set 
tings  attractive,  (New  Amsterdam.) 

ii a  /.  "    ,h. i  mid  \  e  torlan    ii  you  dared 
mention    ;i    baby    before    it    was    born.    So 

tlillt'H    the    title    of    a    deliciOUS,      nil    lie,    keen 

atlre  on   both  mawkisb  prudery  and   bla 
i. mi  pseudo-frankness.  (Little  Theater.) 

/  i '  ■  mi  .  i  hi  ../in  dy  oi  bigh  New  York 
l/i<-     William    [lodge   us    the   good    brother 

1 1  "in        I       Qflfl  (  'il  y"       Kll  ves       sil  I  i'l'       n  iel 

11  tie. ii  I        from       the      elntehes     of     bogus 

Engl  I  h  lord,  Capital  piny  capitally  acted. 
fMaxine  Elliott's,) 


REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Ed.  Howe-  Paris  is  one  thing  and  Po- 
tato Hill  another. 

Governor  McCall  The  hen  is  the  bul- 
wark of  our  civilization. 

Senator  Sherman — The  present  tariff 
law  is  a  mongrel  pup. 

Champ  Clark — Perhaps  President  Wil- 
son lias  made  some  mistakes. 

Thomas  A.  EDISON  You  can't,  get  100 
per  cent  efficiency  in  a  democracy. 

Edna  K.  Forbes — (Masses  usually  add 
from  three  to  ten  years  to  a  woman's  age. 

Winston  Churchill — Look  after  the 
war  and  "after  the  war"  will  look  after 
itself. 

Woodrow  Wilson — Self-government  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  "given"  to  any 
people. 

David  Belasco — I  try  not  to  dictate  too 
much  in  the  matter  of  dresses  to  my 
actresses. 

Gertrude  Atiierton — I  am  more  sus- 
ceptible to  manners  than  to  anything  else 
in  the  world. 

H.  G.  Wells — In  November  the  Ger- 
mans will  begin  to  squeal,  and  in  seven 
months  the  end  will  come. 

Admiral  Dewey — I  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  madness  than  to  put  the  navy  in 
the  power  of  a  naval  group. 

Luke  McLuke — A  man  might  wear  a 
wig  and  get  by  with  it.  But  a  woman  never 
fools  anybody  when  she  paints  her  face. 

Alfred  Noyes — The  sinking  of  unarmed 
fishing  boats  was  one  of  the  favorite  amuse- 
ments of  Fritz  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war. 

Secretary  Baker — The  entire  army  of 
the  United  States  from  the  commanding 
general  to  the  last  private  does  not  desire 
war. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton — Petticoated 
privilege  entrenched  behind  its  calling  cards, 
is  prepared  to  defend  its  frontier  to  the 
last  tea-cup. 

HENRY  Ford — It  is  revolting  to  observe 
the  leadership  of  a  once  great,  party  con- 
tending that  everything  that  the  President 
has  done  is  poorly  done  and  wrongly  done. 

Rev.  W.  II.  Van  Allen — There  was  a 
day  when  Boston  was  the  art  and  literary 
center  of  America.  Today  the  regime  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  the  ten  cent  magazine 
has    ciime    in. 

S.  S.  MoCLURE-  -In  two  years  the  Zep- 
pelins have  killed  in  Great  Britain  just 
about  the  same  number  of  people  as  are 
killed  by  accident,  every  two  months  in 
New    Fork  City. 

JOHN  CowPEH  POWYS-  Down  in  the 
depth    <if    my    being    lurks,    like    a     physical 

craving  for  air,  a  longing  fur  vast,  unin- 
habited, imtraversed  regions,  where  even 
'oid  never  comes. 

Frank  HARRIS  King  Edward  was 
loved    by    the     English    because    he    had    all 

i he  aristocrats'  rices;  whereas  King  George 

18  despised  by  them  because  he  has  all  the 
middle   class    virtues. 

CHARLES  W.  Eliot  The  fate  of  idolized 
men     like     Fremont,     Blaine,     Bryan    and 

Roosevelt      suggests     that      with     American 

voters  "personal  magnetism"  is  not  so  en- 
gaging  as   has   I n   supposed 

Theodore   Roosevelt    The  administra- 
tion   has    displayed    no    more    feeling    of    re 
sponsibility    for   American    women    who   have 
been    raped    and    for    American    men,    women 

and      children      who      have      I q      killed      in 

Mexico  than  a  farmer  shows  for  rals  killed 
by  his  dogs  when  I  he  hay  is  taken  from 
I  he  barn. 

Congressman  Aswell  of  Louisiana 
Compare  such  an  insincere,  trimming,  tnln 

now    chiss,    cheap    politician    us    I  he    Repub 

[lean  candidate  proves  by  ins  own  wordi 
him  eir  i,,  i,e,  with  the  ■  bolai  ly,  brilliant 
courageous,  aon  partisan,  frank,  purpose 
ful,  consecrated  world  citizen,  woodrov. 
Wilson,   the  candidate  of   the    I  >ei i  al 

purl  v . 
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When  the  Whistle  Blows 

The  healthy  toiler  who 
is  properly  nourished  is 
not  trying  to  see  how 
little  he  can  do  for  his 
wages.  He  drops  his 
work  when  the  whistle 
blows  with  the  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  of  hav- 
ing put  in  a  full  day's 
work.  Health  for  the 
toiler  with  hand  or 
brain  comes  from  an 
easily  digested  food 
that  is  rich  in  muscle- 
building,  brain-making 
material. 

Shredded  Wheat 

is  the  most  perfect  ration  ever  devised  for  men  and  women  who  do  things,  because  it 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  body  building  nutriment  in  smallest  bulk,  with  the 
least  tax  upon  the  digestive  organs.  It  contains  all  the  body  building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain,  including  the  bran-coat 
which  is  so  useful  in  keeping  the  alimentary 
tract  clean  and  healthy.  It  is  the  favorite  food 
of  the  outdoor  man  and  the  indoor  man. 

Two  shredded  wheat  biscuits  with  milk  or  cream 
for  breakfast  will  supply  all  the  nutriment  needed 
for  a  half  day's  work  or  play.  Also  deliciously 
nourishing  for  any  meal  when  served  with  sliced 
bananas,  baked  apples  or  other  fresh  or  pre- 
served fruits. 

Made  only   by 

The  Shredded   Wheat  Company,   Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y, 


-i_ 





THE   INDEPENDENT  HAS  ACQUIRED   THE 

COUNTRYSIDE  MAGAZINE 

r  M  y/IE  INDEPENDENT  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  purchased,  from 
i  the  Suburban  Press,  The  Countryside  Magazine,  one  of  the  best  known  publica- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Less  than  six  months  ago  The  Independent  absorbed 
Harper's  Weekly,  which  had  been  in  existence  fifty-nine  years.  Two  years  earlier  The 
Chautauquan,  with  a  record  of  forty  years  of  influential  educational  activity,  was  ab- 
sorbed by  The  Independent,  which  then  became  the  periodical  feature  of  the  famous  Chau- 
tauqua Heading  Course. 

The  Countryside  Magazine  was  founded  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  had  an  interest- 
ing and  notable  career.  Among  those  who  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  mag- 
azine, either  in  an  editorial  capacity  or  as  contributors  and  counselors,  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Liberty  II.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  .1.  Horace  McFarland,  President  of  the  American  Civic  Association;  Mr.  Enos  A. 
Mills,  explorer  of  the  Rockies,  and  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  naturalist  and  lecturer. 

Until  I  mo  years  ago  The  Countryside  Magazine  was  known  as  Suburban  Life,  a 
phrase  thai  then  became  a  sub-title  to  the  present  designation.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Arnold,  who 
has  hen,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Suburban  Press  for  many  years,  now 
severs   his   connection    with   the   magazine   in  order  to  take  up  other  important  work. 

The  Countryside,  under  its  new  ownership,  will  continue  the  spirit  of  service  to  coun- 
try and  suburban  dwellers  that  has  so  definitely  characterized  the  magazine  from  the 
beginning.  Broad  plans  will  shortly  be  announced  for  editorial  and  business  development. 
The  Christmas  number  will  be  I  he  first  to  be   issued  under  I  he  new  control. 

Thai  the  Independent  Corporation  should  acquire  The  Countryside  Magazine  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  active  interest  which  its  President  has  taken 
for  n King  years  in  journalism  affecting  the  life  of  suburban  and  country  people.  As  the 
founder  of  the  Ouling  Magazine,  a  generation  ago,  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  kindred 
field  of  outdoor  recreation. 

In  ils  editorial  and  business  policy  the  magazine  wilt  be  controlled  bg  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Independent  Corporation.  Mr.  Karl  V.  S.  ffowland,  the  publisher  of  The  In- 
dependent, will,  in  addition,  denote  his  attention  to  the  active  management  of  The  Coun- 
tryside  Magazine,   with   Mr.   Ceddes  Smith  as  Managing  Editor. 

The   Countryside   Will  be  published  from   the     offices     of     The     Independent,    and    the 

printing  will  continue,  as  for  many  years,  at  the  well  known  establishment  <>f  J.  Horace 
7  Farland  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  (JREAT  WAR  COMES  TO  OUR  SHORES 


SIX  ihips  have  k>t't*n  torpedoed  bj  German  subma 
lines  almost  within  sight  of  the  American  shore. 
The  gun  that  warned  one  of  them  is  indeed  said 
tn  have  been  heard  by  the  people  of  NTantui 
Fortunately  no  livea  were  lost,  i>ut  one  of  the  ships 
the  "Stephano"     had  many   American   passengers,  in- 
cluding  women  and  children,  who  were  compelled  to  em- 
bark  In  small  boats  to  secure  such  safety  as  was  possible. 

This  event  brings  grave  apprehension  that  the  whole 
submarine  issue  with  the  German  Government  will  have 
to  be  reopened.  The  proximity  of  the  newest  operations 
of  tiie  German  submarines  to  our  own  shores  does  not 
make  them  technically  any  more  our  business  than  if 
they  were  being  carried  on  anywhere  else  on  the  high 
seas.  But  it  does  make  much  more  vivid  for  the  people  of 


the   United   States   the   actuality    of   their  continuance. 

The  occurrence  raises  such  important  questions  as 
these: 

Is  the  United  States  ready  to  admit — as  it  would  not 
admit  in  the  "Frye"  case  that  putting  passengers  into 
open  boats  out  of  sight  of  land  is  ensuring  their  safety 
as  required  by  international  law? 

Will  the  United  States  be  willing  to  permit  the  main 
traveled  waters  about  its  coasts  to  be  made  the  scene  of 
warfare  carried  on  under  exceedingly  doubtful  methods 
of  procedure,  with  all  the  possibilities  for  mistakes  and 
accident  that  that  involves? 

Shall  the  United  States  endeavor  to  prevent  these  mis- 
takes and  accidents  before  they  occur,  or  defer  action  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  not  happen? 


CLASS  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  AMERICA 


IN  the  reactions  of  public  opinion  to  the  railroad  eight- 
hour  legislation,  the  fact  that  stands  forth  conspicu- 
ously is  the  strength  of  class  feeling.  Incidentally  it 
throws  light  upon  the  essential  characteristics  of  Amer- 
ican class  psychology,  which  is  different  in  various  ways 
from  class  psychology  in  Europe. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  readers  who  believe  that 
"class  psychology"  is  a  phrase  to  which  no  reality  at- 
taches, we  may  remark  that  they,  and  not  those  who 
use  the  term,  are  overfond  of  generalization.  It  is  true 
that  the  human  mind  is  very  much  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  in  all  generations,  and  especially  is  it  much 
the  same  thruout  each  race  and  nationality.  It  behaves 
differently,  however,  in  different  circumstances.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  a  New  England  state 
said  that  when  he  went  afoot  he  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
the  original  sin  of  automobilists,  but  that  when  he  rode 
in  a  car  himself  his  conscience  did  not  bother  him.  Men 
and  women  who  work  for  wages  get  into  the  habit  of 
looking  at  life  in  a  certain  way.  Men  and  women  who 
have  plenty  of  money,  a  good  many  luxuries  and  all  sorts 
of  comforts,  and  who  employ  wage-earners,  get  into  the 
habit  of  looking  at  life  in  another  way.  These  mental 
habits  are  very  real  facts,  and  they  have  become  big  facts 
in  America.  It  is  nonsensical  to  deny  that  we  have  de- 
veloped here  a  class  psychology,  or  to  ignore  the  part 
that  it  plays  in  our  politics. 

In  America,  however,  as  elsewhere,  class  psychology 
takes  on  a  specific  color  or  quality,  which  is  no  essential 
part  of  it,  but  which  does  affect  its  political  functioning. 
In  England,  the  class  psychology  of  the  well-to-do  gets 
its  distinctive  quality  from  aristocratic  institutions  and 
traditions.  Inherited  lands  and  titles,  the  close  associa- 
tion of  county  family  life  with  the  respectabilities  of 
the  Church  of  England,  are  no  part  of  the  essentials  ot 
English  class  psychology,  but  they  are  inseparable  coef 
ficients  of  it.  These  coefficients  were  cut  out  of  Ameri- 
can social  organization  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago; 
and  it  is  because  they  were  that  many  Americans  deny 
the  existence  here  of  any  true  social  classes  at  all. 

They  are  wrong.  They  have  strangely  tailed  to  ob- 
serve the  most  Significant  social  fact   that   American  his- 

ontributed  to  our  knowledge  of  social  evolu 

lion.    It    is,    that    class    feeling   and    Ideas    may    organize 
them  about    natural    ability    as    readily    as    about 


rank  or  name.  Heredity  is  quite  as  effective  an  agent  of 
social  differentiation  as  hereditament  is. 

It  is  not  every  kind  of  ability,  however,  about  which 
class  psychology  organizes  itself  in  America.  It  does 
not  organize  itself  about  scientific,  or  professional,  or 
artistic  ability,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does  in  France, 
where  intellect  is  supremely  admired.  Class  psychology 
in  America  organizes  itself  about  business  ability,  and 
in  America  the  coefficients  which  correspond  to  land, 
title,  and  church  in  England  are  wealth  in  any  form, 
financial  responsibility  in  any  form,  and  the  creed  of 
protectionism,  which  is  the  nearest  American  equiva- 
lent to  an  established  religion  elsewhere.  Any  man  or 
woman  in  America  who  has  recognized  business  ability, 
who  has  property,  who  occupies  a  position  of  financial 
responsibility  or  trusteeship,  and  who  never  doubts  the 
miraculous  efficacy  of  the  tariff,  is  a  member  of  the  "re- 
spectable" class.  The  "masses,"  by  contrast,  are  miscel- 
laneously made  up.  They  include  the  wage-earners,  the 
ne'er-do-wells,  the  failures,  the  bohemians,  and  all  sorts 
of  economic  infidels  and  sceptics. 

These  distinctions  must  be  grasped  by  any  one  who 
wants  to  understand  the  play  of  political  forces  in  the 
United  States. 

No  one  party  in  our  history  has  consistently  repre- 
sented either  class  or  mass,  any  more  than  either  of  the 
great  parties  has  consistently  represented  extreme 
solidaristic  tendencies  on  the  one  hand,  or  extreme  in- 
dividualistic tendencies  on  the  other  hand.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  life,  the  Federalists,  led  by 
Hamilton,  on  the  whole  represented  class  ami  solidarity) 
while  the  Republicans,  led  by  Jefferson,  on  the  whole 
represented  mass  and  individualism.  That  there  were 
inherent  contradictions  in  these  segregations  was  demon- 
strated in  practise  and  they  are  clearly  apparent  to 
logical  analysis.  Similar  contradictions  developed  in  the 
growth  of  the  Democratic  party  before  the  Civil  War. 
with  its  controlling  slave  ami  plantation  owning  aristoe 
racy  of  the  South  and  its  relatively    poor  immigrant  ad 

herents  in  the  cities  of  the  North.   The  Republican  party, 

since  the  Civil  War,  has  on  the  whole  represented  C 

and  solidarity  much  as  the  Federalists  did  a  hundred 

years  ago,  but   its  Mugwump  ami   Progressive  elements 
have  often   Attacked    privilege   and   championed   m 
Interests, 
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In  like  manner,  no  one  industrial  or  business  group 
in  the  population  has  consistently  adhered  to  any  pro- 
gram or  tendency.  The  wage-earners  have  wavered  back 
and  forth  between  a  socialistic  solidarism  and  endlessly 
varied  anarchisms,  among  which  the  I.  W.  W.  movement 
has  been  a  recent  example.  They  have  split,  too,  between 
adherence  to  the  protectionism  of  the  Republicans  and 
the  mass  sympathies  of  the  Democrats.  The  farmers, 
also,  have  divided,  but  in  a  different  way.  A  majority 
of  them  has  swung  at  one  time  toward  the  Republican 
party,  at  another  time  toward  populists  or  the  Demo- 
crats, and  this  movement  has  been  in  a  rough  way 
correlated  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity.  Ap- 
parently, the  prosperous,  property  accumulating  farmer 
tends  to  ally  himself  to  the  Republicans,  the  unsuccess- 
ful and  heavily  mortgaged  farmer  to  ally  himself  to  the 
Democrats. 

It  is  these  manifold  contradictions,  complications  and 
sniffings  that  often  hide  the  general  drift  of  political 
tendency  in  the  United  States  and  obscure  the  play  of 
forces  that  are  inherent  in  our  class  psychology.  Never- 
theless these  general  tendencies  are  real,  and  in  the 
long  run  they  dominate.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
November  election  will  again  reveal  them,  and  that  the 
voting  when  analyzed,  will  afford  convincing  evidence 
that  class  feeling  and  ideas,  as  we  have  here  described 
them,  have  been  decisive. 


PROSPERITY 

SINCE  the  war  began  our  exports  have  vastly  in- 
creased to  all  the  Allies  except  Rumania  and  to  all  the 
neutrals  except  Holland.  They  have  decreased  to  the 
Central  Powers  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  total 
increases  are  over  $2,075,000,000  and  the  decreases  are 
nearly  $450,000,000.  The  difference,  or  net  increase  of 
American  exports,  is  exactly  $1,626,419,876. 

The  greatest  material  problem  affecting  the  American 
people  is  whether  this  increase  is  to  continue  or  not 
after  the  war.  If  we  were  Germany  we  would  have  a 
government  commission  on  the  job  to  forecast  and  make 
suggestions  which  would  be  adopted  as  to  what  course 
of  action  to  pursue.  But  being  the  United  States  we  shall 
probably  leave  all  these  matters  to  the  college  profes- 
sors to  theorize  about  and  Wall  Street  to  "practicalize" 
about. 


VISCOUNT  BRYCE'S  PLEA 

N< >    more    significant    statement    has    come    out    of 
Europe  since  the  Great  War  began  than  Viscount 
plea,  published  last  week  in  the  special  Ameri- 
can   number   of   the   Manchester   Guardian,   that   the 

ted    States    aid    Europe    after    the    war    is    over    in 

brii  bout  a  durable  peace.  But  the  author  of  the 

"American    Commonwealth"    goes    farther.    He    says 
Europe  cannot  succeed  without  us,  and  he  urges  as  the 
program  to  be  adopted,  the  plan  of  the  League  to  En 
e,  of  which  Mr.  Taft  Is  pre  Idenl  and  which 
endoi  ed  by  Pre  (dent  Wilson,  Mr.  Hughe 
and    many   other    leaders    of   thought   and    action    In 

Arr  i 

W<  long  known  that  Viscount  Bryce  w,-i     the 

lead  k*roup  '  I  dl  ihed  Engll  ihmen 

n   Premier   Asquith   and   I    '    Edward   Grey   en 

it.  the     [,'•'  if;-  -,i   ;i   plan  <>!' 


world  organization  to  be  established  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  The  fact  that  he  has  now  discussed  the 
project  in  the  open  undoubtedly  means  that  the  British 
Government  thinks  the  time  is  ripe  for  public  opinion 
to  concern  itself  with  other  than  the  military  aspects  of 
the  war. 

The  idea  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  first  given 
to  mankind  at  the  meeting  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, June  17,  1915,  is  now  spreading  around  the 
world.  It  is  the  one  constructive  idea  born  out  of  the 
war's  universal  destruction. 

We  rejoice  that  The  Independent  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can journal  to  suggest  the  basis  of  a  League  of  Nations 
and  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace. 


FOR  AN  ORIENTAL  COMMISSION 

AFTER  three  years  of  backing  and  filling,  of  war  and 
the  threat  of  war,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
now  trying  to  compose  their  differences  by  the  appeal  to 
reason.  The  Joint  Commission  whose  labors  began  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  New  London  and  are  now  being  continued 
in  Atlantic  City,  is  so  sensible  and  statesmanlike  a 
method  of  dealing  with  international  disputes  that  one 
wonders  that  it  is  not  invariably  tried  when  difficulties 
first  arise. 

The  Japanese  problem  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  three  administrations,  and  like  all  other  real  prob- 
lems of  human  rights  it  will  not  be  settled  until  settled 
right.  Apparently  our  diplomacy  has  failed,  for  the 
United  States  has  not  made  any  reply  to  Japan's  last 
note  presented  to  our  State  Department  over  three  years 
ago.  Fortunately  Japan  has  not  pressed  for  an  answer, 
and  it  is  understood  she  will  not  while  the  Great  War 
lasts.  . 

But  the  Oriental  problem  still  persists.  Why  not,  then, 
appeal  it,  too,  to  reason?  This,  we  rejoice  to  see,  is  the 
suggestion  made  by  a  group  of  returned  missionaries 
from  China  and  Japan  who  joined  with  mission  board 
secretaries  and  some  distinguished  laymen  in  a  confer- 
ence in  New  York  last  week  to  discuss  Oriental  prob- 
lems. 

The  decision  reached  was  to  urge  the  President  and 
Congress  to  establish  a  commission  to  take  up  Oriental 
problems  before  they  become  acute.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Governments  of  both  Japan  and  China  shall  be 
invited  to  appoint  similar  commissions  and  that  the 
American  commission  shall  go  both  to  Japan  and  to 
China  to  meet  those  commissions  in  their  respective 
lands,  study  the  problems  separately  in  the  atmosphere 
of  each  country  and  then  report  suggestions  for  action 
by  our  government  and  people. 

The  conference  also  urged  legislation  by  Congress 
which  would  give  the  Federal  authorities  power  to  carry 
out  our  treaty  pledges  to  protect  aliens.  A  bill  for  that 
purpose  has  already  been  carefully  drawn  by  the  Amer- 
ican  Bar  Association  and  should  be  endorsed  by  every 
importanl  group  of  citizens  in  the  United  States.  The 
failure  thus   far  to  Rive  the  administration  adequate 

power    to    perform    our    treaty    obligations    m;iy    be    e\ 

plicable  historically     but.  (he  glaring  defect  of  our  laws 
should  be  remedied  by  (He  next.  Congress. 

We  often  hear  about  the  friction  and  Irritation  be 
tween  America  and  Japan,  bu1   few  Americans  realize 
the  mi  ati  ifactory  character  of  American  relations  with 
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china  it  china  were  prepared  to  protest  as  .Japan  is 
we  should  be  receiving  more  Insistent  requests  for  the 
abandonment  of  our  humiliating  rare  treatmenl  and  race 
legislation  than  we  have  vet  received  from  Japan. 

Our  relations  with  these  lands  of  mighty  potentiali- 
ties should  be  Bel  right  and  voluntarily  before  they 
grow  mure  difficult.  Matters  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drift,  should  they  by  some  relatively  trivial  Incident 
suddenly  grow  acute,  peaceful  solution  might  be  very 
difficult. 


MANY  RIVERS,  BUT  ONE  SEA 

DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  the-  he  be  Minister  of 
War,  has  not  forgotten  how  to  preach.  In  addressing 
the  Welsh  volunteers  at  the  Mametz  training  camp  he 
used  the  following  metaphor: 

The  only  way  you  can  attain  national  unity  is  by  recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  a  variety  of  faiths  and  creeds,  and  that 
unity  is  only  possible  by  recognizing  each  one  in  its  own 
channel  and  giving  fair  play  to  all.  1  looked  at  the  rivers 
as  I  was  driving  up  today  from  Criccieth — each  running  in 
its  own  channel,  running  thru  many  valleys,  running  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  all  appearances;  some  running  to  the 
east,  some  to  the  west,  some  to  the  north,  and  some  to  the 
south,  and  yet  somehow  all  were  making  for  the  same  great 
sea.  If  you  dig  deep  enough  down  in  your  faith  you  will  find 
that  that  is  the  real  example  of  it.  I  was  born  next  to  the 
Baptist  river,  some  of  us  were  born  next  to  the  Methodists, 
others  next  to  the  Anglicans,  and  others  next  to  the  Catho- 
lics, and  we  have  got  into  those  waters,  which  are  running 
apparently  in  different  directions,  flowing  in  different  chan- 
nels, and  yet  you  will  find  that  all  faiths,  tho  flowing  in 
different  courses,  are  making  for  the  same  great  ocean,  the 
same  great  eternal  home.  That  is  the  first  lesson  in  tolerance. 

This  lesson  in  tolerance  was  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  given  in  a  big  building  erected  for  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  the  soldiers  by  the  joint  efforts  of  four 
denominations,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  and  Congregationalists. 


THE    MAYO  BROTHERS,  MASTERS  OF 
EFFICIENCY 

WHEN  Emerson — or  whoever  it  was — said,  "If  a 
man  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better  sermon, 
or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  tho  he 
build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a 
beaten  path  to  his  door,"  he  put  the  secret  of 
efficiency  and  its  reward  into  words  that  will 
be  remembered  till  men  cease  to  believe  that  doing 
your  own  peculiar  task  well  is  worth  while.  It  is 
no  mere  coincidence  that  these  words  are  inscribed  on  a 
card  hanging  in  an  unpretentious  doctor's  office  in  the 
little  town  of  Rochester  in  Minnesota.  It  is  precisely  the 
spirit  of  this  maxim  of  the  Concord  sage  that  has  caused 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  to  be  elected  president  of  the 
great  American  Medical  Association  for  the  coming 
year,  just  as  it  caused  his  brother  to  receive  the  same 
honor  several  years  ago. 

The  world  has  worn  a  path  to  the  door  of  the  Mayo 
brothers— they  are  really  one  in  work  and  purpose,  and 
one  in  reputation  and  preeminence — precisely  because 
they  have  set  themselves  to  do  one  thing  surpassingly 
well.  The  path  has  been  worn  so  deep  that  their  judg- 
mein  in  determining  to  ( -arr\  on  their  work  far  from  the 

beaten  t  rack  in  the  obscure  town  where  fortune  put  them 

to  live  has  been  amply  justified.   Patients  come  to  them 

from  the  four  corners  of  the  United  states,  and  beyond. 

The  sure;,  ons  of  the  world   journe\    to  their  count  r\    oper 


ating  room  to  watch  the  work  of  these  two  "country 
dm  tors"  and  to  learn  from  them.  The  confidence  of  their 
fellow  practitioners  in  the  skill  of  the  .\la\o  brothers  is 
illustrated  by  a  story  which  18  too  good  not  to  be  true. 
A  certain  New  York  surgeon  of  prominence  fell  ill.  Leav- 
ing word  for  all  inquirers  that  he  had  gone  to  Europe 
for  three  months,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  treat- 
ment from  a  friend  of  equal  prominence  in  the  surgical 
profession.  There  he  met  with  the  information  that  his 
friend  had  "gone  West  for  a  holiday."  So  he  went  on  to 
Chicago  to  another  surgeon  of  his  acquaintance  who  also 
had  a  high  reputation.  But  he  too  had  gone  away,  "South 
for  a  vacation."  Hearing  then  of  the  work  of  the  Mayos, 
he  went  on  to  Rochester.  There  he  found  to  his  amused 
surprise  that,  as  he  himself  was  about  to  go  into  the 
operating  room,  his  Philadelphia  friend  was  just  leaving 
the  hospital  and  his  Chicago  confrere  was  well  on  his 
way  to  recovery  in  one  of  its  rooms.  Such  confidence  sur- 
geons have  in  the  Mayo  brothers.  More  convincing  wit- 
ness to  their  ability  could  hardly  be  adduced. 

What  is  the  secret  of  their  success?  Nothing  spectacu- 
lar, nothing  revolutionary.  Just  doing  the  ordinary  thing 
in  the  extraordinary  way.  They  have  that  transcendent 
capacity  of  taking  trouble  that  Carlyle  believed  to  be  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  genius,  and  which  certainly  con- 
stitutes a  good  basic  recipe  for  efficiency.  A  recent 
writer,  one  of  those  other  surgeons  who  has  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  their  country  clinic,  has  said  it  thus: 
"Their  excellence  and  greatness  do  not  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially in  any  great  thing.  .  .  .  It  is  the  small  things 
in  every  single  department  that  could  possibly  contribute 
to  the  doing  of  the  best  work,  from  the  initial  diagnosis 
to  the  use  of  the  knife,  that  contribute  most  to  their 
phenomenal  success." 

Then  they  have  open,  eager  minds.  One  or  the  other 
of  them  has  from  the  beginning  been  often  on  the  road 
to  some  point  where  new  knowledge  is  to  be  gained, 
fresh  light  on  old  problems  is  to  be  found.  They  refuse 
to  be  fettered  by  precedent,  they  are  always  ready  to 
give  over  old  habits  of  work  when  new  truths  are  re- 
vealed to  them. 

What  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ingredient  of  all  in  their 
astounding  success  is  the  utter  absence  of  self-seeking. 
Every  consideration  in  their  work  is  made  to  give  way 
to  the  interest  of  the  patient.  They  try  to  heal  first,  and 
to  learn  afterward — to  gain  renown  and  applause  not  at 
all.  To  quote  again  from  the  same  observer  of  their  work, 
"It  is  the  real  secret  of  all  success — the  obliteration  of 
self — the  life  that  is  lived  for  others." 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  PAST 

WE  hear  from  the  best  authorities  that  the  classics 
are  not  studied  as  they  used  to  be.  This  does  not 
surprize  us,  because  it  has  been  equally  true  o\  ever] 
age.  For  instance.  Bishop  Berkeley,  discoursing  in  I.  11 
"On  the  Virtues  o(  Tar  Water"  ami  other  things  that 
came  into  his  mind,  said : 

In  these  five  thinking  times  many  an  empty   head  is  ihook 
at     \nstotle  ami   Plato  as  well  as  at   the  Holj    Sniptuie- 
ln  these  days  that  depth  of  that  old  learning   is   rarely    t'ath 
omed. 

Tins  reminds  us  o\'  the  political  debate  In  a  com< 
eery  where  one  of  the  village  remarked    "Bryan  la 

not  the  man  he  used  to  i>e."  ami  another  responded,    N 

and  he  ne\  ei    w  g 
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Exploits  of     lordly     b»d     speculation 

.     ....      „     over  the  fate  of  the  *ub- 
the     U-53  ..  , 

memble     nurchiintman 

'Bremen,"  which  was  recently  reported 
a>  on  its  way  to  America,  given  place 
to  items  of  later  interest  when  Ger- 
many again  sent  a  submarine  messenger 
to  remind  us  that  the  road  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  still 
open  beneath  the  surface  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  Octobtr  7,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  German  submarine 
"1-53"  bobbed  up  out  of  the  waters  of 
Narragansett  Hay  for  a  three  hours' 
call  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Unlike 
the  "Ueutschland"  and  the  "Bremen" 
this  was  no  peaceful  trader,  but  a  ship 
of  war,  and  its  presence  in  American 
waters  gave  added  emphasis  to  the 
preparedness  argument  that  the  Atlan- 
tic is  no  longer  a  defense  against  pos- 
sible European  aggression  on  this 
Continent.  By  international  law,  the 
"U-53"  was  privileged  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  our  neutral  ports, 
but  it  stopped  only  long  enough  to  de- 
liver official  mail  for  the  German  am- 
bassador, and  the  commanding  officer, 
Lieutenant-Captain  Hans  Rose,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  crew  to  go  ashore. 
The  submarine  was  of  the  largest  and 
newest  type,  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  armed  with  torpedo 
tubes  and  two  guns  of  large  calibre. 
Altho  it  had  just  completed  a  continu- 
ous voyage  of  seventeen  days,  the  sub- 
marine required  no  repairs  and  no  sup- 
plies for  its  return  voyage. 

After  leaving  Newport  the  com- 
mander of  the  "U-53"  placed  his  ves- 
sel in  the  main  avenue  of  transatlantic 
traffic  a  few  miles  from  the  Nantucket 
lightship  and  waited  for  his  victims 
like  a  cat  outside  a  rat  hole.  The  first 
ship  stopt  on  Sunday  morning  was  the 


American  steanur  "Kansan,"  which  en- 
countered the  submarine  at  half  past 
live.  The  "Kansan"  was  not  attacked, 
but  the  British  freighters  "Strathdene" 
and  "Weft  Point"  were  sunk  as  soon 
as  their  crews  had  entered  the  life- 
boats. In  the  afternoon  the  submarine 
halted  and  sank  the  British  passen- 
ger ship  "Stephano,"  the  British 
freighter  "Kingston,"  the  Dutch  steam- 
er "Bloomersdijk"  and  the  Norwegian 
tank  steamer  "Christian  Knudsen." 
Each  of  the  doomed  ships  received  suffi- 
cient warning  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
those  on  board.  American  destroyers 
picked  up  the  occupants  of  the  life- 
boats and  took  them  to  port. 

The  amazing  boldness  of  the  "U-53" 
in  sinking  so  many  ships  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  American  coast  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  several  German 
submarines  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  commerce  raiding  in  the  Atlantic. 
Many  ships  belonging  to  the  Allied 
powers  have  postponed  their  sailing, 
and  instructions  have  been  issued  to 
ship  captains  to  avoid  the  customary- 
sea  routes  until  the  British  fleet  can 
clear  the  Atlantic  of  the  raiders  or 
send  warships  to  escort  munition  ships 
thru  the  danger  zone.  It  is  probable 
thqt  the  British  Government  will  make 
a  protest  at  Washington  against  our 
permitting  German  submarines  to  visit 
American  ports. 

The  sinking  of  two  neu- 
ThP1Gfman    tral   steamships   and  the 
Fledge  entrusting  of  their  crews 

to  life-boats  by  the  German  submarine 
"U-53"  recalls  the  German  pledge  of 
November  29,  1915,  made  in  reply  to 
an  American  protest  on  the  case  of  the 
ship  "William  P.   Frye": 

The  German  navals  will  sink  only  such 
American  vessels  as  are  loaded  with  abso- 


1  in-  contraband,  when  the  pre-conditions 
provided  by  the  Declaration  of  London  are 
present,  in  this  Hie  German  Government 
quite  shares  the  view  of  the  American 
Government  thai  all  possible  care  must  be 

taken  for  the  security  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers of  a  vessel  to  be  sunk.  Consequent- 
ly, the  persons  found  on  board  of  a  vessel 
may  not  1 dered  into  her  lifeboats  ex- 
cept when  the  general  conditions,  that  is 
to  say,  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the 
sea,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts 
afford  absolute  certainty  that  the  boats 
will    reach    the    nearest    port.    For    the    rest 

the  German  Government  begs  to  point  out 

that    in    cases    where    German    naval    forces 
have  sunk  neutral  vessels  for  carrying  con 
traband,  no  loss  of  life  has  yet  occurred. 

„       ...         „  ,.  The   meeting   of 

Republican  Rally  at  %, 

\.   .  '  prominent      Re- 

Union  League  publicans  at  the 

Union  League  Club  in  New  York  City 
on  October  3  was  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  candidate  for  President,  but  what 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  press  and 
the  public  was  the  presence  at  the 
meeting  of  the  only  two  living  ex- 
presidents.  Mr.  Taft  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  both  made  brief  speeches 
commending  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Hughes  on  the  issues  of  the  day  and 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
forthcoming  election  to  good  Amer- 
icans. Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  part: 

Fifty-odd  years  ago  there  were  men  in 
this  country  who  were  too  proud  to  tight, 
but  they  were  not  found  in  this  club  and 
they  did  not  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Fifty-odd  years  ago  there  were  men  in  the 
nation  that  were  too  proud  to  tight — that 
is,  to  fight  a  foreign  foe.  I  won't  say  a 
"foreign  foe."  That  was  a  wrong  statement 
of  what  occurred.  "Too  proud  to  fight"  the 
foe  of  the  nation,  but  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  fight  the  police  and  the  draft 
riots. 

And  now  in  the  greatest  crisis  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  that  the  world  has  seen 
since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  it  is  our  duty 
and  privilege  to  stand  once  more  for  the 
principles  for  which  the  men  of  the  early- 
sixties  who  founded  this  club  stood,  to 
stand  for  peace  honestly  and  sincerely  by 
every  honorable  expedient,  but  to  stand 
for  it  in  that  effective  way  which  means 
that  the  man  standing  for  it  asks  it  as  a 
right,  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  does  not 
cringe  for  it  as  a  favor  to  be  granted  eon 
temptuously   by   a   wrongdoer. 

At  this  moment  we  ate  informed  that  in 
the  German  Reichstag  there  is  a  debate 
going  forward  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  resume  what  they  call  the  I'  boat  war 
tare — what  1  call  the  murder  on  the  high 
seas  of  men.  women  and  children.  And  you 
can  guarantee  that  there  would  be  no  de 
bate  on  that  subject  if  they  knew  that  we 
had  as  President  of  the  United  States  a 
man  who  would  not  tolerate  any  kind  of 
action  id'  that   sort. 


Wilson  Explains 
His  Foreign  Policy 

braska,  on  October 


The       speech       of 
President     Wilson 

at     Omaha,     v 

•  ,  altho  not  refer 


QERM  \N  vs    N  i  u  ii       i   RPRISE 

which  dropped  i  i  •<>•  Newport  harbor  the  othei   das    ind    ihortlj 

i  i      . .  ,i    in.  i  chanti  From    Nantuoket 

04 


ring    directly    to    the    criticisms    which 

ex  President    Roosevelt   and   Mr    Koot 

base    made    on    his    foreign    polio] 

dontlv     had     them     in    mind.     President 

Wilson  has  been  charged  with  placing 
peace  above  honor  and  with  callous  In 
difference  to  the  morul  i  \ ed 

in  the  liii. it   \\  ai      I'hc  Pi  esident  Ac- 
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IMAKALAN 
♦MOUNTAIN 


CLOSING   IN   ON   MONASTIR 
The  fighting  in  Macedonia  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  corner  where  the  Serbian,   Albanian   and 
Greek    boundaries    meet.    An    Italian    force    is    moving    eastward    thru    Albania   toward    the    city    of 
Monastir   now    held   by   the    Bulgars.    A    Russian    and    a    French    contingent    are    advancing    along 
Lake    Prespa    from    the    south    and    the    Serbs    have    taken    Mount    Kaimakalan     and    driven    the 

Bulgars   back   of  the  Cherna   River 


that  he  thought  that  America  should 
refuse  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  but  he  intimated 
that  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  at 
present  to  any  intervention  in  the 
present  conflict.     He  said  in  part: 

It  will  take  the  long  inquiry  of  history 
to  explain  this  war.  But  Europe  ought  not 
to  misunderstand  us.  We  are  holding  off, 
not  because  we  do  not  feel  concerned,  but 
because  when  we  exert  the  force  of  this 
nation  we  want  to  know  what  we  are 
exerting  it  for.     .     .     . 

Nothing  that  concerns  humanity,  nothing 
that  concerns  the  essential  rights  of  man- 
kind, can  be  foreign  or  indifferent  to  us. 
But  in   fighting  for  these  things,  my  fellow 

citizens,  we  ought  to  have  a  touchstone. 
We  want  to  have  a  test.  We  ought  to  know 
whenever  we  act  what  the  purpose  is     what 

the   ultimate  goal  is. 

We  want  all  the  world  to  know  that  We 
are  ready  to  lend  our  force  without  stint 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  in   the  inter- 

of  mankind.  What  disturbs  the  life  of 
the  whole  world  is  the  concern  of  the  whole 
world,   and   it   is   our  fluty   to   lend    the   full 

force  of  this   nation,   moral   and   physical, 

to  a  league  of  nations  which  shall  see  to 
it  that  nobody  disturbs  the  peace  of  the 
world  without  sui, tnitting  his  case  firs!   to 

the  opinion   of  mankind. 


Progress  of  ihe 
Milk  Strike 


There  has  been  much 
on  as  to  wheth- 

er  the  citizens  of  Ber- 
lin are  or  are  not  suffering  from  a 
milk    farm,  t    of    the    food 

blockade     <  bed     by     the     Hritish 

fleet.  But  there  is  no  question  at.  all 
that,  New  York  and  neighboring  eastern 
eit.i'  abject  to  a  partial  famine  as 

a    result,   of    U  al    of    the    I>airy- 

I  I  iPPly    the    milk    deal 

at    the   old    prices.    Probably   one 

f    of    the    DSUal    supply    of    milk    I 

failed  to  come  to  market  during  the 
farmers'   strike.    Every   endeavor    ha 

r,  made  to  lessen   bard  .hip  by  giving 

preference  to  mothers  with  children  and 
iting  to  all  '  'i  itomei     btrl  al 

■I    rate. 

'I  he  dal  .  ilted  In  no 

of   violence  on    tha   p 
of  nd  of  the  ■      offering 

from  the  mill   famine    Tha  pickel     of 

a  I 

ined    tl  o    peaceful 


persuasion;  in  several  instances  they, 
seized  the  milk  cans  of  farmers  who 
were  carrying  milk  to  market  and 
emptied  the  milk  out  on  the  road.  Never- 
theless a  considerable  amount  of  "non- 
union" milk  continues  to  reach  the  con- 
sumers. The  militant  members  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  are  pursuing  tactics 
similar  to  those  of  the  striking  tobacco 
growers  several  years  ago  who  sent 
"night  riders"  about  the  country  to 
destroy  the  crops  of  independent  tobacco 
farmers.  In  both  cases  the  ready  re- 
sort to  violent  methods  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  fact  that  farming  is  the 
most  decentralized  of  all  industries  (ex- 
cept housekeeping)  and  the  "scab"  or 
independent  producer  is  usually  in  a 
position  to  market  his  goods  without 
difficulty  unless  forcibly  prevented  from 
doing  so. 

The  paramount  demand  of  the  17,000 
farmers  organized  in  the  Dairymen's 
League  is  for  a  six  months'  contract 
with  the  milk  dealers  at  an  advance 
in  price  to  the  farmers  of  forty-five 
cents  a  hundredweight  of  milk.     The 

large    dealers,    following    the    action    of 

the  Borden  company,  agreed  to  the  in- 
crease in  price  but  limited  it  to  the 
month  of  October.  The  dairymen  re- 
fused to  agree  to  a  thirty-day  contract 

and  the  strike  continued.  Several  of  the 
smaller  dealers  have  already  accepted 
the  farmers'  full  demands,  including 
the  six  months'  agreement. 


Industrial 
Troubles 


The  rnoFe  pressing  incon- 
venience of  i he  milk  si rike 
i  cau  ling  New  Yorkers  to 
forget  that  the  traction  strike  is  still 
on,  e  pecially  \w  <■  the  ait empl  of  i he 
trikei  i  to  tie  up  the  elevated,  subway 
and  :,ui  face  line  of  the  city  has  not 
mcl  with  any  great  degree  of  success, 
infuriated  at.  the  employmenl  of  strike- 
breakei  i  and  the  failure  of  the  strike 
to  t ie  op  ihe  cii  ,•'  i  traffic,  some  of  I he 
ca i  men  ha  ■  ematically  ;ii I empted 

to  terrorize  the  traction  companies  by 
■  ■  ii '    msi hod       Hai dly    e    day    ha 
ad  without    oma  tone  throwing  or 
oi hei  di  order,  i»ui  the  net  efl a<  I  of  till 


the  violence  hitherto  has  been  incon- 
siderable. The  most  notable  riot  was 
provoked  by  the  labor  agitator  known 
as  "Mother"  Jones,  who  incited  some 
five  hundred  women  strike  sympathiz- 
ers to  a  raid  on  the  trolley  lines  of  the 
East  Side.  The  police  charged  the 
riotors  and  clubbed  them  into  submis- 
sion. 

The  trainmen  on  the  Hudson  River 
tunnel  lines  have  threatened 'to  punish 
the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad 
Company  by  a  strike  for  discharging  a 
number  of  union  men.  The  local  union 
is  affiliated  with  the  nation-wide  rail- 
road brotherhoods  which  recently  ex- 
torted the  eight-hour  law  from  an  in- 
timidated Congress,  and  will  have  their 
powerful  support  in  case  of  trouble. 
The  ferrymen  are  also  threatening  to 
quit  work,  thus  completely  isolating 
New  Jersey  from  New  York  City.  G. 
W.  W.  Hanger,  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation, has  undertaken  to  compose  the 
difficulties  between  the  employers  and 
the  disaffected  trainmen  and  ferrymen. 


.....    I    ilti 
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THE   MAN   WHO   TAKES'  OKUMA'S    PLACE 
Lieutenant    General    Count    Seiki    Terauchi    has    been    appointed    Premier    of    Japan.    He    has    been 
Minister   of   War   and   Resident    General   in    Korea.   He   is    thought   to   be   something   of   a   militarist 


It  is  announced  that  President  Wil- 
son has  selected  General  George  W. 
Goethals.  Commissioner  Edward  E. 
Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  George  Rublee,  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as 
members  of  the  board  created  by  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  railroad  eight- 
hour  law.  Besides  investigating  the 
working  of  the  eight-hour  day,  the 
comm  ssion  will  carry  on  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  general  relations  of  com- 
mon carriers  and  their  employees,  and 
will  report  its  findings  to  Congress  not 
more  than  nine  nor  less  than  six 
months  after  the  eight-hour  day  goes 
into  effect.  Until  thirty  days  after  the 
presentation  of  the  report  the  railroads 
are  forbidden  by  federal  law  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  their  employees  affected 
by  the  new  time  schedule. 

The  eight-hour  day  is  still  so  recent 
an  innovation  in  American  industrial 
life  that  the.  speech  of  John  P.  White, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  suggesting  a  seven-hour 
day  I'd-  mine  workers,  conies  with  a 
of  surprize  The  recom- 
mendation was  made  at  the  Miners' 
Day  celebration  held  on  October  7  at 

i  >hio.   The  change,   said   Mr. 

White,  w  i    ne<  e   lai  y  to  con  en  e  the 


economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
miners  and  was  made  feasible  by  the 
increased  use  of  mining  machinery. 
Such  a  proposition,  however  novel  in 
the  United  States,  would  not  seem 
strange  to  Australians,  who  heard 
much,  before  the  Great  War  cast  new 
burdens  on  industry,  of  the  possibility 
of  a  six-hour  day  for  many  classes  of 
labor. 


certain  questions  which  have  :i  distinct  in- 
ternatioual  bearing  because  of  their  effect 
on  the  stains  ami  i la-  rights  of  foreigners 
resident  in  Mexico  and  of  foreigners  who 
have  Invested  their  capital  in  Mexican  en 
terprises. 

The    position    taken    bj     the    American 
Commission  is  thai  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  these  questions  is  an  integral  and  necea 
sary   part   of  a  general  program,  the  pui 

pose    of    which    is    to    assure    In    Mexico    the 

resumption  of  her   normal   position   among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  American  soldiers  from 
.Mexico  will  only  be  a  question  of  time, 
perhaps  of  a  very  short  time. 


Premier  Okuma 
Resigns 


A  change  in  ad- 
ministration that  is 
likely  to  affect  for- 
eign policy  has  taken  place  in  Japan. 
The  aged  Marquis  Okuma  has  resigned 
the  government  and  the  Emperor  has 
called  upon  Lieutenant  General  Count 
Seiki  Terauchi,  his  political  opponent, 
to  form  a  cabinet.  Count  Terauchi  was 
Minister  of  War  from  1902  to  1911, 
when  he  was  made  Governor  General 
of  Korea.  Here  he  put  down  the  in- 
cipient rebellion  and  secured  the  an- 
nexation of  the  country.  He  was  born 
in  1852  and  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  19.  The  military  party  looks 
upon  his  appointment  with  favor, 
hoping  that  he  will  build  up  a  stronger 
army  and  navy  and  pursue  a  more 
vigorous  foreign  policy  in  securing 
Japanese  rights  in  the  United  States 
and  extending  Japanese  control  in 
China.  It  is  thought  by  this  party  that 
Marquis  Okuma  has  been  too  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of  the  United 
States  and  has  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunities in  China  afforded  by  the  evic- 
tion of  the  Germans  and  the  absorption 
of  the  British  in  the  Great  War. 

It  is  reported  from  Pekin  that 
Japan  is  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
cent clash  between  Japanese  and 
Chinese  soldiers  at  Cheng-Chiatun  in 
Inner  Mongolia  to  press  her  demands 
for  administrative  control  and  commer- 
cial preference.  Besides  apologies  and 
damages  for  the  outrage,  the  Japanese 
Government  is  said  to  insist  upon  the 
Chinese  army  in  southern  Manchuria 
and  Inner  Mongolia  being  placed  under 
Japanese  military  advisers. 


Settling  Mexico's 
Difficulties 


The    conference     Serbs  Invade 
which  is  attempting 


to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  is  making 
progress  very  slowly  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  issues 
involved.  The  American  representatives 
at  the  conference  insist  upon  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  discussion  of  the  entire 
question  of  the  political,  financial  and 
industrial    stability   of  the    prescnl    v'"\ 

ernment  before  agreeing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops   from   Mexi- 
can territory.   An  official  statement   is- 
sued   by  the  joint    commission   on   Oct  i 
Ik  r  I  described  the  situation  as  follows; 

'The    morning    session    of    the    American 
ami  Mexican  Joint  Commission  was  devoted 

to     the    presentation     to     the     Mexican     i i 

missionert  bj    their    American  rolleagues  of 
tin1   Importance  of  giving  consideration    to 


Before  General  Sarrail's 
composite  force  of  eight 
nationalities  can  advance 
up  the  Vardar  River  he  must  clear  out 
Bulgars  who  have  ensconced  themselves 
on  his  Hanks.  On  his  right  tiny  have 
possession  o(  all  Macedonia  cast  of  the 
Struma  River  including  the  port  of 
Ixavala,  the  fortresses  o(  IVmirhissar 
and  the-  cities  of  Strcs  and  Prania.  To 
the  British  contingent  has  been  assigned 
tlu  duty  o(  charing  the  Bulgars  out 
of   eastern    Macedonia   and    it    is   - 

gested   that    having   done   this    tiny    may 

keep    on    across    Bulgaria    until    ti 
reach    Constantinople    from    this    side. 

since    tin  \     faiU  >i    to    |K  t    it    bj     »     | 
the   Dardanelles.   In  such  a  march, 
the     \  |  lu  J     would   of  COU1 

l\.i\  e    the    BUppOl  I    of    the    th  i  t     But    Vt 

b  i  amp  i     ■>.  If  in  proap<  Ct  at  a' 

loic     u  i\     In    the    future    and    for    the 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

October   ~ — Russians    renew    attempts 

to  reach  Lemberg.   Fourth   Zeppelin 

brought  down  in  England. 
October  3 — British  take  villages  east 

of  Struma  River.  Italians  drive  out 

Greeks   from   Albania. 
October  'f — Serbs  reach  Cherna  River. 

Russians  defeat  Turks  west  of  Tre- 

bizond. 
October    5 — Rumanians    driven    back 

across   Danube.   Fifth    German   loan 

brings  in  $2,600,000,000. 
October   6 — Italians    take    peak    8000 

feet   high    in    Cismon    Valley.    Aus- 

trians  regain  Kronstadt. 
October     7 — British     take     Le     Sars. 

"U-53"  visits  Newport. 

October  8 — "U-53"  sinks  British 
steamers  "West  Point."  "Strath- 
dene,"  "Stephano"  and  "Kingston." 
the  Dutch  freighter  "Bloomersdijk" 
and  Norwegian  freighter  "Christian- 
Knudsen." 


present  the  British  are  finding  it  hard 
to  establish  themselves  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Struma. 

On  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies  there 
is  greater  evidence  of  progress.  The 
reorganized  Serbian  army  has  been 
successful  in  driving  the  Bulgars  near- 
ly out  of  Greek  Macedonia,  into  which 
they  had  penetrated  some  twenty-five 
milts  beyond  the  Serbian  border.  The 
next  objective  is  the  city  of  Monastir, 
ten  miles  inside  Serbia  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  from  Salonica. 
The  French  and  Russians  are  advanc- 
ing toward  this  point  from  the  south 
between  Fiorina  and  Lake  Prcspa,  and 
the  Serbs  from  the  southeast.  The  cap- 
ture of  Kaimakalan,  a  mountain  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  feet  on  the 
Serbian  border,  has  ^iven  the  Serbs 
entrance  to  their  own  country  from 
this,  and  they  have  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Cherna  River.  Following  up  the 
railroad  they  have  taken  the  station 
of  Kenali. 

The  War  in       ^he    Danube    River,    in- 

the  Dobrudja     Ktfca'1  oi  runnin*  on  east 
to  the  Black  Sea,  makes 

a  turn  at  Silistria  and  runs  north  for  a 

hundred    miles    before    it    turns    east 

again  to  the  S<a.  This  haves  a  strip  of 

i>:    thousand   miles   between   the 

river  and   the  sea  which  has  been   the 

battleground  of  many  wars,  since  it  is 

the    only    pathway    from    northern    Eu- 

rop<   to  (  on  tantinople  that  avoids  the 

mo  .  The  Roman*  barred  out  the 

barbarians  by  erecting  a  wall   at  the 

part  of  the  Dobrudja,  wrht 

it  la  on!/  '.',<>  mile*  wide.  Thia  la  at  the 

'  -  named  in  honor 

of  '  of  |  .,,    tantinc 

the  < ,  tjrzanl  ine    Empire 

'  ;imc   down    by 

antinople,  and 
-  ontinned     for    a 
in  the  nineteenth  cen 

made    four    inva    ion      of    lh<- 

Dobrudja,    in    L810,    1828,    1864    and 

1878      At    the    COncltl    ion    of    Hi'-     I'   /      '. 

ai  of  1  h 7 h ,  fiu    la  enti  d  ited 
part  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Rumania  and 

th<-   Balkan   war 
of  i '.)  i ':  i'  imani  lice  of 

'  rom   B  i    -  includ 


the  fortress  of  Silistria,  "the  key  to 
Bucharest." 

Now  again  Russia  is  fighting  for 
Constantinople,  and  this  time  England, 
which  formerly  stood  in  her  way,  is 
helping  her  to  get  it.  Her  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  the  same  as  in  her  previous 
efforts,  that  is,  a  march  thru  the  Do- 
brudja and  along  the  Black  Sea  coast 
to  the  Bosporus.  The  way  was  opened 
when  Rumania  declared  for  the  Allies, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  mis- 
take in  the  calculations,  for  the  Rus- 
sian troops  which  had  been  massed  in 
Bessarabia  did  not  have  time  to  occupy 
the  Dobrudja  from  the  north  before 
the  Bulgars  and  Germans  entered  it 
from  the  south. 

The  Rumanians,  relying  upon  the 
Russians  to  defend  the  Dobrudja,  had 
left  weak  forces  there,  so  the  Bulgars 
and  Germans  took  with  little  resistance 
the  Danube  fortresses  of  Turtukai  and 
Silistria,  and  swept  the  Russians  and 
Rumanians  back  forty  miles  to  the 
Great  Wall  of  Trajan  at  Constanza. 
But  as  the  Russians  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Bessarabia  they  renewed 
their  advance,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
sea  where  they  have  the  protection  of 
their  fleet  they  have  gained  ground. 

Last  week  the  Rumanians  attempted 
to  aid  them  by  striking  at  the  invaders 
from  the  western  side  by  crossing  the 
Danube  on  a  pontoon  bridge  between 
Turtukai  and  Silistria.  But  forces  were 
sent  along  the  river  from  both  these 
places,  so  the  Rumanians  were  struck 
from  both  sides,  while  at  the  same  time 


their  pontoons  were  smashed  by  artil- 
lery. So  the  Rumanians,  numbering 
some  15,000,  fell  largely  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  Transylvanian 
side,  too,  the  Rumanians  have  been 
unfortunate. 


Onto 


The  great  Russian  offensive 
that     was    started    June     1 
.Lemberg     ma(je  rapid  progress  at  first 

in  two  sectors.  The  southern  end  of 
the  line  swept  over  Bukovina  to  the 
Carpathians  and  then  up  to  the  Dniester 
River  fifty  milts  south  of  Lemberg. 
North  of  Lemberg  the  line  was  pushed 
forward  in  a  salient  curve  about  Lutsk 
of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  depth.  But 
by  this  time  the  Austrian  armies  had 
been  reinforced  by  German  troops  and 
put  under  the  command  of  German  gen- 
erals and  the  Russians  were  held  in 
check  for  several  weeks.  Now,  however, 
it  seems  that  the  Russians  have  re- 
covered their  strength  and  are  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  presumed  di- 
version of  German  forces  to  the  Ru- 
manian frontier.  Starting  the  first  of 
October  strong  attacks  were  directed 
against  the  German  and  Austrian 
trenches  northeast  and  southeast  of 
Lemberg.  The  success  of  the  efforts  is 
still  problematical.  The  Russians  claim 
gains  on  the  Zlota  Lipa  River  southeast 
of  Lemberg  with  the  capture  of  five 
thousand  men  in  five  days  fighting.  The 
Germans  on  the  other  hand  report  the 
repulse  of  Russians  northeast  of  Lem- 
berg altho  the  artillery  preparation  was 
"extraordinarily      intense"      and      the 
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ENGLAND'S   WAR   LORD    IN    A    CAPTURED    GERMAN    DUG-OUT 
Lloyd-George,  on  whom  England  chiefly  relies  for  the  direction  of  her  share   in  the  war,  has  been  visiting  the  lines  in  France.  The  grin  on  the  faces  of 
the  assembled  Atkinses  may  perhaps  be  a  clue  to  the  way  in  which  Lloyd-George  has  climbed  into  the  position  of  great  public  confidence  which  he  holds 


charges  repeated  indefatigably.  One 
corps  advanced  twelve  times  and  two 
others  seventeen  times  in  one  day.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  account  the 
Russian  artillery  was  turned  upon  their 
own  trenches  to  force  the  Russians  for- 
ward. Three  thousand  Russians  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  and 
many  more  killed.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  this  battlefield  is  shown  by 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  the 
front. 

According  to  German  estimates  the 
Russians  have  lost  a  million  and  a 
quarter  men  this  year,  and  Danish 
calculations  are  said  to  make  their 
losses  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war 
over  six  million,  allowing  for  wounded 
returning  to  the  front. 

T,      _   ...       (     The       battle       of       the 

The  Battle  of     0  ,  , 

Somme  has  now  passed 

the  Somme       intQ    itg    fourth    month 

and  there  are  yet  no  signs  of  its  com- 
ing to  a  decisive  termination.  The 
Germans  have  lost  ground  continuous- 
ly from  the  start  and  such  positions 
as  they  have  regained  by  counter- 
attacks they  have  in  all  cases  lost 
again  a  few  days  later.  The  British 
have  advanced  a  twelve-mile  section  of 
their  front  by  about  five  miles  at  the 
farthest  from  where  it  stood  on  the 
first  of  July  and  the  French  have  done 
much  the  same. 

The  territorial  gain  or  loss  does  not 
mean  much  to  either  side  in  itself,  since 
it  docs  not  include  any  fortresses  or 
points  of  strategic  importance,  tho  it 
was  doubtless  more  strongly  fortified 
than  the  new  entrenchments  to  which 
the  Germans  have  had  to  retire.  The 
real  deciding  point  is  which  side  can 
stand  punishment  the  longer.  The  ba1 
tie  has  resolved  itself  Into  a  simple 
test  of  endurance  and  on  this  question 
it  is  Impossible  tor  the  outside  world 
to  form  a  valid  opinion.  Obviously  the 
Germans   can     itand    losing    a    mile    ■ 
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month  for  several  years  without  being 
much  worse  off,  but  how  long  can  they 
stand  losing  three  thousand  men  a 
day?  And  how  long  will  the  British  be 
willing  to  pay  this  terrible  price  for 
thin  strips  of  French  territory?  Or 
assuming  no  failure  of  men  or  deter- 
mination on  either  side  may  there  not 
be  a  fatal  lack  of  some  essential  in  the 
munitions  now  being  expended  at  such 
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an  enormous  rate?  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
the  British  commander-in-chief,  sum- 
marizes the  situation  at  the  end  of 
September  as  follows: 

Since  the  opening  nf  tlic  battle  on  July 
1  we  have  taken  2t>,7of>  prisoners  and  en- 
gaged thirty-eight  German  divisions,  of 
which  twenty-nine  (about  350,000  men) 
have  been  withdrawn  exhausted  or  broken. 
We  bold  the  half  moon  upland  smith  of  the 
Ancre,    occupy    every    hight    of    importance 

and  so  have  direct  observation  ground  to 

the   east   and    northeast. 

Our  aircraft  have  shown  in  the  highest 
degree  the  spirit  of  the  offensive.  They 
bave  patrolled  regularly  far  behind  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  have  fought  many  bat- 
tles in  the  air  with  hostile  machines  and 
many  with  enemy  troops  on  the  ground. 
For  every  enemy  machine  that  succeeds  in 
crossing  our  front  it  is  safe  to  say  two 
hundred  British  machines  cross  the  enemy's 
front. 

The  British  also  report  the  capture 
during  the  three  months  of  29  heavy 
guns,  92  field  guns,  103  pieces  of  trench 
artillery    and    397    machine    guns. 

The  French  have  taken  more  than 
30,000  unwounded  and  4,500  wounded 
prisoners  as  well  as  lit  guns  and  500 
machine  guns. 

The    Hrit.sh    losses,    including   killed, 
wounded    and    missing,     for    the    three 
months    are    officially     reported    as    fol- 
lows:   July,    59,675;    August,    187,8 
September,     119,549;     total.     307,169, 
These    are    mostly    in    the    Somme    field. 
The    French    tosses   are    not    reported, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  considerably  less 
than    the    British.    Probably    the    Get 
mans,  since   tluy   are   acting  on   the  sk- 
i's nsi\c.  have  not  h>st  s.>  hcavilj  as  the 
French  ami  British  on  the  Somme,  hut 
tin-  Germans  have  also  suffered  in  the 
fighting  in  Russia  and  Ru 

On    account    o(    the    rain)    weather 
there   has  been   little   fighting  on   the 
Somme  during  the  past   «ni'  hut  the 
British  have  cleared  up  tin-  country  be 
yond  Thiepval  and  Comblci  which  I 

took     last     weeki     ami     h.n  n     the 
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THE  CANDIDATES  IN  COLLEGE 

IN    THE    DAYS  WHEN    "TOMMY"  WILSON    EDITED    THE    "  PRINCETONIAN"    AND 
"CHARLEY"  HUGHES  WAS  CLASS  PROPHET  AT  BROWN 


TWO  boys  who  were  destined 
to  be  the  most  talked  of 
Americans  in  the  world  in  the 
autumn  of  1916,  set  out  for 
college  in  the  seventies. 

They  were  quite  unknown  then  to 
the  whole  of  these  United  States.  In 
fact  tradition  has  it  that  the  upper- 
classmen  at  Madison  College,  now 
Colgate,  challenged  one  of  them,  a 
lean  and  delicate  lad  of  only  fourteen 
years,  before  he  was  half  up  college 
hill — challenged  him  with  a  roar  cal- 
culated not  to  welcome  but  to  speed 
the  coming  guest. 

"My  name,"  explained  this  undis- 
tinguished boy,  "is  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Jr.  I'm  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  sir." 

Which  is  without  doubt  much  more 
than  the  other  youth  said,  because 
he  was  older  and  Scotch-Irish.  At  any 
rate  he  passed  into  the  sacred  bounds 
as  "Tom"  Wilson,  which  became 
"Tommy"  when  he  made  the  college 
baseball  team. 

Thus  the  two  candidates  entered 
college — one  of  them,  Thomas  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  at  Davidson  College,  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventeen ; 
the  other  at  Madison,  in  1876,  three 
years  younger.  Candidate  Wilson,  in 
short,  had  a  great  advantage  in  years 
when  the  two  set  out,  all  unwittingly, 
on  one  of  the  best  Marathon  races  in 
the  history  of  America — a  race  to 
end  on  Election  Day,  1916.  He  was 
okler — six  years  older.  He  was 
stronger.  If  he  had  possest  the 
mental  power  of  the  other  there 
dd  have  been  no  race — Candidate 
Wilson  would  have  been  thru  college 
and  law  school  before  Candidate 
Hughes  had  got  started  from  his  pa- 
nel doorstep. 

But  Candidate  Wilson  did  not  have 
mental  power  of  his  young  oppo- 
nent. Wherefore  a  race,  a  very  ini 

ting  race  with  the  younger  H 

poshing  the  older  Wilson  all  the  way 
down  thru  the  long  lane  of  the  years, 
with  Wilson  having  won  so  far  by 
the  length  of  a  long  Scotch  chin. 

Tbej     tarted  college  with  advan- 
re  ','<■■  angely  sim- 

Both  had  been  horn  in  little  hoi 

■  eet    of  small  I  i  ich 

the  proper  place  for  presidential 

i  be  horn.  And  both  were 

of  mini  tei      one,  Wii  on,    on 
of  a  '  rid  Demo 

■I  of  a  lourna 
d   Baptl  t  mini  ter,  ■■>   Wei  thman 
to  Art  n  the  flftie 


BY  DONALD  WILHELM 

a  thin,  sparsely  bearded,  fervent 
scholar  of  a  man  whose  only  child  in- 
herited such  of  his  gifts  that  tho  pro- 
moted again  and  again  in  the  early 
schools,  he  nevertheless  complained 
again  and  again  that  he  "had  to  go 
over  the  same  things  in  school  too 
much."  At  last,  when  he  presented  to 
his  parents  a  paper  entitled  "A  Plan 
of  Studies  for  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Jr.,"  his  mother  herself  took  his  edu- 
cation in  hand. 

BUT  whereas  Freshman  Hughes, 
at  the  head  of  his  college  path, 
was  an  extremely  precocious  boy, 
with  mental  rather  than  personal 
force,  Freshman  Wilson  was  a  true 
scion  of  two  Southern  academies,  a 
true  grandson  of  "Old  Doctor  Wood- 
row,  radical,"  and  a  true  minister's 
son  of  a  stanch  and  vigorous  father 
with  an  insatiable  love  of  words  and 
their  exact  meanings,  instead  of  the 
booming  of  old-time  double-gesture 
oratory.  Young  "Tommy"  in  other 
words  was  anything  but  precocious 
mentally  or  delicate  physically.  He 
was  rather  an  outdoor  boy  ready  to 
get  "on  his  mark,"  "to  get  set"  and 
to  be  off  at  the  crack  of  a  pistol  in 
any  race  for  anything  he  wanted. 

He  was  rather  accustomed  to  shots 
and  struggle.  His  first  memory,  it  is 
said,  was  of  a  conversation  beside  a 
dusty  road.  Said  one  man:  "Lincoln's 
elected."  Said  another:  "That  means 
war!"  And  it  meant  war,  and  sub- 
dued lights  even  in  Augusta  itself 
where  the  Wilsons  were  living,  and 
waiting  and  watching  and  lessened 
rations  and  even  privation,  the  sight 
of  soldiers  marching  and  of  cripples 
healing  and  the  sight  of  prisoner  Jeff 
Davis  paraded  by. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  seems 
these  memories,  these  experiences 
and  the  wider  sympathy  that  comes 
usually  with  such  experiences  ought 
to  have  proven  an  advantage  to  a  man 
racing  with  another,  up  and  up  in  the 

confidence  of  their  countrymen. 

And   in  the  nature  of  things    it 
eems    that   having   been    horn    in    a 
very    small    town     Staunton,    Vir- 
ginia   ought    to    have    proven    an 
advantage  to  the  young  Southeroei 

also,  along   with    having  been    rai  led 

for  the  most  part  In  "the  open,"    an 
advantage  in  a  race  with  a  Northern 
'•r  horn  not  t  ill  L862,  near  the  mel  rop 
oli  ,   de  il ined   to   be   raised   and    to 
pend  virtually  all  his  life,  and  even 
•liege  life,  within  160  mile*  of 
k,  and  manv  of  hi 
within    the    city    d  eir    The    great 


Americans  have  come  usually  from 
wide  places  with  limitless  sky  and 
fields,  where  there  is  no  large-city 
over-legislation  to  restrict  their  im- 
agination. They  have  come  from 
farms  and  from  little  towns  with  an 
even  level  of  contentment  and  pros- 
perity where  there  is  not  so  common 
and  necessitous  a  consecration  to  the 
pursuit  of  merely  material  things. 

And  yet  the  strange  thing  about 
this  situation  is  that  the  two  candi- 
dates in  college  were  not  at  all  what, 
it  seems,  they  "ought  to  have  been." 

"Tom"  Wilson— he  was  "Tom" 
until  he  became  "Woodrow"  by  rais- 
ing a  mustache  and  side  whiskers  in 
his  senior  year  at  Princeton — was  not 
the  liberal  of  the  two.  "His  chin  was 
too  long,"  says  one  of  his  classmates. 
"He  was  too  determined."  And  young 
Hughes,  perhaps  because  he  was 
much  younger,  perhaps  because  he 
was  a  tall,  soft-spoken,  scholarly 
youth,  Welsh  instead  of  Scotch-Irish, 
tvas  the  liberal,  if  either  man  was. 
In  fact  "Charley,"  his  fellow  under- 
graduates say,  was  something  of  a 
dreamer,  a  youth  who,  like  a  poet, 
gave  promise  of  leaping  the  teens  and 
lingering  forever  in  the  thirties — un- 
less he  studied  law.  On  one  hand,  says 
a  classmate,  "it  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished that  Charley  was  a  fine  stu- 
dent with  a  wonderful  brain,  whom 
we  never  expected  to  be  a  Governor." 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  "  Tom 
Wilson  was  the  best  mixer  in  the 
world  when  he  wanted  to  be;  never- 
theless a  young  aristocrat,  perhaps 
because  he  came  from  the  South.  He 
was  a  man  of  intense  dislikes.  He 
loved  the  idea  of  democracy,  yet 
strictly  he  was  not  democratic." 

AT  any  rate,  behold  both  of  them 
coming  swiftly  to  realize  that 
college  required  the  philosophical  at- 
titude. Behold  "Charley"  Hughes, 
with  bobsled  attached  to  him,  climb- 
ing the  Colgate  hill  with  upper-class- 
men behind  him — so  that  said  upper- 
classmen  could  ride  luxuriously  down 
a  in.  And  behold  "Tom"  Wilson 
hailed  and  hustled  out,  of  bed  every 
morning  by  the  necessity  of  getting 
water  from  the  neighboring  well,  of 
getting  wood  from  the  neighboring 

wood  pile      and    of   getting    to   ehapel 

before  'he  absences  could  he  noted ; 
taking  out  his  divine  discontent   by 
joining  the  Eumenean  Literary  Soci 
ety,  there  to  discuss  often  the  Ini !  I 
lotion  known  as  "college,"  to    con 
demn  it   perhap  >.  A  nd  behold    i  hem 
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both  probably — and  behold  Mr. 
Hughes  certainly,  for  he  himself  says 
ir  was  so — drawing  closer  to  good  fel- 
lows as  the  winter  wore  on,  for  the 
reason  that  the  windows  had  holes 
which  the  president  of  the  college 
either  could  not  or  would  not  have 
fixed,  with  the  result  that  the  colder 
the  world  the  nearer  one  another,  and 
the  stove,  gathered  the  philosophical. 
It  is  thus,  apparently,  that  Presi- 
dents are  made. 

IN  Vale,  a  little  ahead  of  these  two, 
in  the  class  of  '78,  a  round  and  rubi- 
cund man  dubbed  "Bill"  Taft,  from 
Ohio,  wras,  by  dint  of  experiences 
something  like  these,  qualifying  for 
the  highest  office  there  is.  And  at 
Harvard  there  was  another — a  near- 
sighted youth  weighing  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds — discovered  of- 
ten in  hidden  corners  studying  bugs, 
along  with  a  great  deal  else,  even  a 
young  lady  or  two ;  discovered  in  the 
gymnasium  one  day  pulling  strenu- 
ously and  breathlessly  on  an  exer- 
cizer,  announcing  himself  to  a  neigh- 
bor "My  name's  .Roosevelt — what's 
yours?" 

These  four,  curiously,  from  four 
major  Eastern  colleges,  were  in  suc- 
cessive classes,  '78-'81,  with  Mr- 
Hughes  the  last  of  them  and  at  grad- 
uation the  youngest.  If  he  should  be 
elected  we  shall  have  had  them  as 
four  Presidents  in  succession,  tho  not 
in  the  same  succession. 

Wilson  and  Hughes  changed  col- 
leges.    They     tasted     the     "regular 

urse"  at  Madison  and  Davidson 
with  doubt  before  and  after.  Before 
a  year  had  been  completed  Candidate 
Wilson  quit  Davidson  and  went  back 
to  his  mother  and  father,  then  as- 
signed to  Wilmington,  North  Caro 
Una,  there  to  read  and  to  write  ln< 

itly  and  to  he  a  t  rue  minister's  son, 


while  preparing  to  enter  Princeton. 

And  Candidate  Hughes  likewise  quit 
Madison,  tho  not  till  he  had  finished 

his  sophomore  year  successfully  and 

had,    with    his    roommate    1'endleton, 

been  admitted  to  Brown,  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

Thus  to  some  extent  the  younger 
Hughes  overcame  the  lead  held  by  his 
older   opponent,    for   he  was    able   to 

enter  the  sophomore  class  at  Brown 

in  full  standing  as  the  result  of  two 
years  of  college  work  and  "Tom" 
Wilson's  college  work  down  to  this 
point,  so  far  as  college  credit  went, 
was  good  for  nothing  at  all.  But  Wil- 
son was  still  well  in  the  lead.  For  tho 
Wilson  did  not  qualify  as  a  sopho- 
more till  he  was  twenty  and  Mr. 
Hughes  qualified  as  a  sophomore  at 
sixteen,  the  Southerner  actually  en- 
tered upon  his  sophomore  year  three 
years  ahead  of  his  competitor — in 
1876 — for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
was  six  years  older. 

One  went  to  Princeton,  then  con- 
sisting of  "Old  Nassau,"  with  its 
nicks  from  two  wars,  with  East  and 
West  Colleges,  Reunion,  the  Gymna- 
sium and  the  main  buildings,  with 
Witherspoon  nearly  finished.  The 
other  went  to  Brown,  in  its  earliest 
traditions  a  scion  of  Princeton,  set 
high  on  College  Hill  under  the  elms, 
there  to  work  during  the  first  year, 
while  living,  as  Wilson  also  did,  until 
he  moved  to  Witherspoon,  outside  the 
campus,  then  to  move  to  West  Col- 
lege, a  dormitory,  for  his  junior  year, 
into  a  nest  of  mischief-makers  ex- 
celled, it  is  said  in  "Memories  of 
Brown,"  nowhere  on  the  campus  and 
nowhere  in  the  college  history.  He 
lived  with  the  same  roommate  in 
room  No.  4,  the  room  nearest  the 
pump,  a  well-established  point  of  de- 
parture for  devilish  undergraduates 
who  used  to  bring  President  Robin- 
son, with  his  skull  cap  on  and  his  long 
white  hair  and  coattails  flying,  swift- 
ly across  the  lawn.  "You  come  here," 
the  old  educator  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing said  once,  "with  your  heads  roll- 
ing like  a  newborn  babe's — I'll  steady 
them  for  you." 

AT  the  beginning  of  his  senior 
year,  perhaps  because  there  was 
no  cellar  under  West  College,  Hughes 
and  his  roommate  moved  to  Room  22, 
on  the  second  floor,  in  the  middle  sec 
tion,  facing  the  front,  where  they 
were  ringleaders  in  many  an  under 

graduate  frolic,  where  they  kept  their 

own  lire,  dumped  their  ashes  on  the 
hallway    floor,    like  all    the    rest,   car- 
ried their  own  water  from  the  pump 
and.  when  the  only  drain  go1  plugged 
or   frozen,  yanked  up  one  of  the  rat 
Ming  window  frames  and  shot  all  BUT 
plus  water  into  the  air  with  the  | 
toman      halOO    of     •"Stand    out     from 
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under!" — which  haloo  is  reputed  usu- 
ally to  have  arrived  some  fifteen  min- 
utes late. 

There  was  chance  for  individual- 
ity in  such  atmosphere,  surely,  even 
tho  the  Princetonlan,  with  Wilson 
as  an  editor,  insisted  that  a  "college 
should  be  literary  in  its  tastes,  in 
its  ambitions.  Well-developed  ani- 
mality  ought  scarcely  to  be  made  an 
end";  even  tho  Roosevelt,  in  terms 
of  "justice,"  "righteousness,"  "col- 
lege honor"  in  the  Harvard  Advo- 
cate was  preaching  the  evangel  of 
Harvard  athletics,  expressing  not 
only  his  deep  gratification  that  Yale 
had  been  defeated  in  baseball  by 
Brown,  but  deep  chagrin  that  Har- 
vard had  been  defeated  by  Brown 
also. 

He  cared  little  that  Brown  had 
Richmond,  the  "southpaw"  pitcher, 
sometimes  said  to  have  invented  the 
curved  ball,  who,  according  to  cur- 
rent rumor,  says  President  Faunce  of 
Brown,  "could  pitch  a  curved  ball  so 
that  if  it  were  sent  between  two  up- 
right posts,  it  would  go  to  the  right 
of  the  first  post,  to  the  left  of  the 
second  and  again  to  the  right  of  the 
third."  From  such  college  atmos- 
phere, by  the  way,  in  full  dress 
clothes,  Theodore  t  ho  Terrible 
marched  one  night,  by  order  o(  a 
club,  into  the  gallery  of  the  Boston 
Theater,  to  participate  in  a  perform- 
ance o\'  the  tragedy  "Medea,"  by  ap 

plauding    in    all    serious    scenes,    by 
keeping  on  applauding  until  the  ush 
ers  put   him  out. 

And   it    was   in  such  coll.  uos 

phere,  at  Princeton,  that  Mr.  Wilson 
learned  from  the  Latin  or  from  Lord 
Chatham,  who  used  the  expression 
noted  below  in  Parliament  in  11 
from  Sumner,  who  used  it  in  I8t»2  in 
the  Senate  111  connection  with  the 
Trent     all'air.    the    old    pioxeth    "non 
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dimicare  est  vincere,"  which  means 
"not  to  fight  is  to  conquer,"  or,  as 
the  nation  got  it  not  long  ago,  "too 
proud  to  fight."  And  it  was  also  in 
this  same  atmosphere  that  keen 
young  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Jr., 
the  only  match  in  mind  for  "Prexy" 
Robinson,  who  openly  despaired  of 
poor  intellects,  following  hard  on  the 
words  of  this  professor  in  philosophy, 
caught  him  up  and  earned  his  undy- 
ing love  by  explaining,  after  the  pro- 
found teacher  had  used  the  expres- 
sion "reductio  ad  absurdam,"  that 
the  absurd  need  not  be  feminine. 

Perhaps  this  witticism  will  placate 
some  anti-suffragists ;  at  least  it  will 
exasperate  some.  And  it  is  a  good 
theme  for  compaign  orators.  Perhaps 
this  witticism  was  merely  gallantry, 
for  something — it  is  believed,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  awkward  diffi- 
dence of  young  Hughes — got  him  the 
pseudonym  of  a  "lady-killer"  while 
in  college — he  was  a  "Potato  Mash- 
er," as  a  college  periodical  has  it.  At 
least  these  fateful  words  merit  atten- 
tion, because  in  those  days  of  "Pina- 
fore," of  bicycling,  of  side  whiskers, 
canes  and  the  grand  manner,  when 
college  had  no  usages  except  for  the 
studious  aristo- 
cratic few,  when 
masculine  oratory 
was  a  virtue  and 
masculine  judg- 
ments the  higher 
rule,  consider  well 
what  the  Bruno- 
nian  said  in  an 
unchallenged  edi- 
torial called  "Sex 
in  Education": 

To  the   properly 

ervative  mind, 
nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  alarming 
than  the  persistent 
demands  of  women 
for  admission  to 
the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 
It  will  be  sad  in- 
deed  if  we  become 

OOJ)  unmindful 
of  the  precept* 
whieh     our     ai 

have      trans- 
mitt"!     to     Q       and 
fail     to     recognize 
dom     in 

'•  limil  . 
within  whuh  might 
t><  obtained  all  the 
-  lopment      nec- 
i  mi 
tellect. 
Women     no    longer 
confine    th< 

to      I  ■ 

for       which       alone 
■  r  intelli- 
ha 
-I    them 

A      per  nil 

>    I      upon 


them — tho  we  all  understand  that 
women's  proper  condition  is  one  of 
ignorance  and  dependence.   .    .    . 

Was  it  any  wonder  thus  that  college 
students  in  the  old  days  constituted 
themselves  a  race  apart,  with  nary  a 
radical  I.  W.  W.  among  them?  Was  it 
any  wonder  that  they  turned  to  col- 
lege work,  and  college  mischief,  with 
a  vengeance,  and  that  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Wilson,  like  Roosevelt 
and  Taft,  were  fervent  supporters  of 
their  college  athletic  organizations? 

Hughes  and  Wilson  were  alike  in 
that — tho  neither  won  by  actual  play- 
ing any  kind  of  varsity  insignia. 
They  were  like  the  other  two  also 
in  that  each  was  sure  of  his  religious 
beliefs.  They  were  like  each  other  in 
that  each  had  a  wide  range  of  asso- 
ciates, that  each  was  on  his  college 
paper,  tho  Wilson  was  managing  ed- 
itor of  his  in  his  senior  year;  that 
each  was  an  essayist  and  debater  of 
distinction.  But  Wilson  stood  alone 
among  all  the  four  in  some  respects. 
He  stood  as  an  authority  in  a  special 
field  not  strictly  of  college  work,  and 
as  a  result  in  his  senior  year  did  the 
very  exceptional  thing  of  having  the 
International  Review   accept  an   ar- 
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ticle  from  him  on  a  subject  of  public 
concern,  an  article  called  "Cabinet 
Government  in  the  United  States,"  a 
vigorous  essay  of  considerable  length 
that  became  later  the  heart  of  his 
book  Congressional  Government. 

Hughes  was  indisputably  the  bet- 
ter scholar.  He  was  chosen  in  the 
first  group  for  the  honorary  frater- 
nity, Phi  Beta  Kappa;  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  leader  in  Delta  Upsilon,  an 
"open"  fraternity  then.  He  had  a  part 
in  the  Junior  Commencement,  had 
the  Classical  Oration  and  Prophecy 
at  commencement,  in  rank  fourth 
from  highest  and  in  years  the  young- 
est— nineteen — in  his  class,  and  later 
was  first  in  his  class  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  the  largest  class  then  in 
America.  Wilson  got  no  such  honors 
for  scholarship.  He  was  thirty-eighth 
in  his  class,  aged  twenty-three  at 
graduation.  He  failed  to  finish  his 
course  at  Virginia  Law  School,  failed 
in  the  practise  of  law  in  Atlanta.  But 
he  won  numerous  prizes  in  his  spe- 
cial field. 

Thru  college  Hughes  was  the  bet- 
ter scholar;  Wilson  was  the  man 
with  a  mission.  All  they  did  illus- 
trates this  contrast.  The  younger  was 

anxious  to  please 
his  fellows.  The 
elder  was  anxious 
to  please  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Wil- 
son refused  to  de- 
bate for  a  prize 
that  surely  was 
his  because  he 
preferred  reading 
history  to  Ben 
Jonson.  Wilson, 
champion  of 
Whig  Hall,  was 
put  forward  to 
debate  Clio  Hall 
for  the  College 
C  h  ampionship. 
II  u  g  h  es  would 
have  been  de- 
lighted.  Wilson  on 
the  morning  of 
the  debate  drew 
lots  for  sides.  The 
college  commu- 
nity learned  he 
had  drawn  the 
wrong  side — that 
lie  was  assigned 
to  debate  for  pro 
ted  ion  instead  of 
for  free  t  rade. 

lie     refused     In 
debate. 

"Pig  -  headed," 

his  friends  raged. 

"(  onsrient  ions," 

he    replied. 

He    would    not 
budge  .'in  In*  h 
New  )  ,„/,  ( 'ity 
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WALL  STREET  AND  THE  GERMANS 


C.w did  minds  agree  on  the 
lineup  of  forces  for  the 
November  decision :  f  o  r 
Hughes,  Wall  Street,  the 
inertia  of  the  normal  Republican 
plurality  and  the  Germany-first  vote, 

a  formidable  combination.  For  the 

President,  his  record  and  the  welfare 

of  the  many,  -a  combination,  I  be- 
lieve, more  powerful  still.  Let  us  not 
belittle  the  power  of  a  Wall  Street 
that  is  united  as  never  before  since 
the  days  of  Hanna.  The  insolent 
boasting  of  the  disloyal  Germans  and 
their  few  Irish  lieutenants  deserves 
but  the  contempt  shown  by  the  Pres- 
ident. More  than  ever,  the  election 
will  be  decided  by  a  silent  mass  from 
whom  little  has  yet  been  heard.  How- 
ever conservative  the  American  peo- 
ple may  be  (and  it  is  the  most  con- 
servative among  modern  nations),  it 
does  not,  if  it  is  fully  awake  to  the 
issue,  desire  Wall  Street  to  be  re- 
stored to  power.  It  does  not  desire  a 
malignant  triumph  for  the  hyphens 
who  detest  the  President.  It  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  picture  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  or  laboring  man  walk- 
ing to  the  polls  to  cast  a  vote  that 
shall  please  most  keenly  the  preda- 
tory minority  of  wealth  and  those 
among  the  foreign  born  who  are  lack- 
ing in  loyalty  to  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

Henry  Ford  is  a  Republican;  he 
knows  what  fair  and  enterprising 
business  means;  and  he  is  for  Wil- 
son. He  has  explained  why  he  believes 
in  free  business  instead  of  in  the 
Hanna  combination  of  politics  con- 
trolled by  business.  Thomas  Edison 
is  a  Republican;  he  understands  busi- 
ness; and  he  is  for  Wilson.  Charles 
R.  Crane  is  an  independent;  his  life 
has  been  associated  with  a  great  busi- 
ness that  asks  no  favors.  He  has  sup- 
ported many  progressive  Republi- 
cans in  the  past;  and  he  is  for  Wil- 
son now.  William  Kent,  first  a  Re- 
publican and  then  an  independent, 
is  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  ex- 
tensive investments;  he  is  for  Wil- 
son. The  three  ablest  and  best  in- 
formed editorial  pages  in  the  country 
are  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
and  the  New  York  World — all  three 
tor  Wilson.  The  ablest  progi 
sive  Republican  paper,  the  Philadel- 
phia North  American,  has  been  as 
nearly  for  Wilson  as  keeping  its  Re- 
publican tradition  permits.  The  most 
creative  and  eminenl  college  pi' 
iirni  (,f  (.in-  time,  Charles  William 
Eliot,  has  come  oui  powerfully  for 
t lie  I'll'  iiiciit .  The  Leading  Independ 
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ent  writers  on  public  affairs,  such  as 
Ida  Tailiell,  Ray  Ktannard  Baker, 
Walter  lappmann,  Will  Irwin,  Sam- 
uel Hopkins  Adams,  Lincoln  Stetl'ens, 
Walter  K.  Weyl,  are  for  Wilson.  She 
who  stands,  without  question,  at  the 
head  of  American  women,  whose  lite 
has  been  a  precious  heritage  to  this 
nation,  is  for  Wilson.  Who  is  for 
Hughes  outside  of  those  with  Repub- 
lican pasts?  Surely  few  of  any  dis- 
tinction. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  why 
Mr.  Hughes  changed  his  mind  about 
leaving  the  Supreme  Court.  A  cor- 
respondent asks  me  whether  or  not 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Hughes  said  in 
1912:  "The  man  who,  being  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
would  consider  any  other  office  is  fit 
neither  for  the  office  that  he  holds  nor 
for  the  one  to  which  he  aspires"?  As 
that  report  is  merely  oral,  I  cannot 
answer,  and  we  must,  therefore,  give 
Mr.  Hughes  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  other  evidence 
of  his  frame  of  mind.  In  1912  he  said, 
"The  Supreme  Court  must  not  be 
dragged  into  politics  and  no  man  is 
as  essential  to  his  country's  welfare 
as  the  unstained  integrity  of  the 
Court."  In  1913,  Mr-  Taft  said  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  "One  of 
the  great  debts  which  the  American 
people  owe  to  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  is 
the  example  he  set  in  the  last  presi- 
dential campaign  when  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  was  being  given  to 
naming  him  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  announced  his  ir- 
revocable determination  not  to  enter 
the  political  field  because  he  had  as- 
sumed the  judicial  ermine." 

Now  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  deny  to  Mr.  Hughes  the  right 
to  change  his  mind.  The  cost  to  our 
traditions  was  such,  however,  that 
we  must  ask,  for  what  did  he  change 
his  mind?  To  "reunite"  the  Republi- 
can party  is  the  favorite  answer.  Re- 
unite it,  as  the  cat  and  the  canary 
are  united.  Destroy  the  Progressives. 
Add  respectability  to  the  eternal  ef- 
fort of  special  money  privilege  to 
keep  its  feet  in  the  trough.  Swing  the 
forces  of  materialism  and  big  money 
control  into  their  most  effective  bat- 
tle array.  Is  that  the  service  that  Mr. 
Hughes  planned  when  he  cast  his 
robes  aside? 

The  eight-hour  fight  looked  for  a 
time  ;is  if  it  were  going  to  give  Mr. 
Hughes  a  passionate  issue  to  last  him 

until    November,    Even   there,   ho? 

ever,  the  expected  punch   fails  to  keep 

up.    Again   the  terrific  Tedd?    le 

Into  the  arena  and  tells  bow  II  E  n> 


yielded  to  pressure.  Oh,  didn't  he? 
Just  put  on  your  thinking  cap,  T.  R. 
Uo  you  remember  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  case?  Yes,  you  do.  You 
remember  that  representatives  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  Steel  Trust 
gave  you  just  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  powerful  reflection  you,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  told 
them  to  go  ahead  and  complete  their 
monopoly  and  you  would  see  that  no 
harm  befell  them.  Twenty  minutes! 
It  may  be  an  awful  crime  to  grant 
the  eight-hour  day  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  nation-wide  strike,  even 
tho  the  eight-hour  day  is  nation- 
ally accepted  as  right,  and  even 
tho  it  is  only  for  six  months,  to 
get  the  best  of  evidence,  by  experi- 
ence, of  how  it  works ;  yes,  and  even 
tho  it  is  coupled  with  a  full  plan 
for  preventing  tie-ups  hereafter. 
That  may  all  be  very,  very  dreadful, 
but  is  it  worse,  0  Teddy,  than  to 
allow  a  few  men  in  Wall  Street  to  put 
over  on  you  the  threat  that  if  you 
did  not  give  them  immunity  for  com- 
mitting an  outrageous  suppression  of 
useful  competition  they  would  hand 
you  a  fancy  little  hand-made  panic? 

The  truth  is,  the  principal  difficulty 
I  find  in  composing  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  campaign  is  that  I  can't 
find  any  arguments  worth  combat- 
ing. Perhaps  I  can  enliven  this  one  a 
little  by  informing  Teddy  that  one  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  trust  gentle- 
ness offered  to  raise  a  million  dollars 
in  a  week,  for  the  Wilson  campaign 
fund,  if  he  could  have  a  much  more 
moderate  assurance  than  T.  R.  gave 
in  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  case. 
But    he    didn't    get    any    assurance. 

Wilson  is  a  man  who  acts.  History 
will  ring  with  that  truth.  Some  people 
realize  its  force  already.  Says  the 
German  conservative  organ,  the 
Reichsbote:  "Our  attitude  toward 
America  should  have  been  different 
and  firmer  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  In  that  case  much  would  have 
been  made  easier  later  on,  perhaps. 
Wilson  would  not  luwe  dared  to  in- 
terfere in  our  affairs  in  so  high- 
handed a  manner.  We  should  hare 
spared  ourselres  humiliation  and 
should  hare  been  able  to  wage  the 
U-boat    war    unrestrained." 

In  short  Wilson  has  known  how 
prevent  piracy  without  going  to  • 
He   has    known    how    to   help    Me\ 

progress   without    shooting   up   her 

people    Hi1  has  know  u  how    to  COM  - 

the  currency  -^^\  the  tariff  without 

even  momentarily  upsetting  businc 

And  therefore  Wall  Street  and  the 
I  lei  man-,   w  ant    to  gel    his   -calp 
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WILSON'S  MEXICAN  FAILURE 

BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 


WHEN  once  a  President 
has  been  installed  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the 
country  are  conducted 
by  him  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
whom  he  has  appointed.  Of  course, 
treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  alone  can  declare 
war.  But  our  ordinary  relations  and 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  are 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State,  who 
also  negotiate  treaties  and  even  shape 
those  policies  which  may  lead  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

It  is  the  laudable  practise  of  good 
citizens  to  support  the  chief  executive 
between  presidential  elections  in  his 
foreign  policies  unless  these  should 
be  against  conscience  or  seriously 
and  obviously  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Republic.  The  Presi- 
dent's policies  are  for  the  time  the 
nation's  policies.  General  criticism 
would  embarrass  him  in  carrying 
them  out.  And  there  is  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  President's  course 
because  he  knows  all  the  facts  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else.  Acting  on  the 
patriotic  duty  of  standing  by  the 
President  in  foreign  affairs  I  said, 
when  President  Wilson  in  the  winter 
of  1914  refused  to  recognize  Huerta, 
that  in  this  policy,  which  was  based 
on  grounds  higher  than  the  require- 
ments of  international  law,  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  support  of  the 
nation,  "whether  individuals  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  his  ideas."  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hosts  of 
American  citizens  during  the  term 
of  President  Wilson's  office  have, 
in  their  desire  to  stand  by  their 
own  government,  either  silently  ac- 
quiesced, or  doubtingly  supported 
him  in  his  Mexican  policies  contrary 
to  their  own  better  judgment. 

But  when  the  President  appeals  to 
the  American  people  for  election  to 
a  second  term  it  is  at  once  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  voters  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  foreign  poli- 
which    the    administration    has 

adopted. 

What,  then   .shall  we  nay  of  IV 

dent  Wilson's  Mexican  policy? 

Like  the  overwhelming  majority  of 

his  countrymen  of  all  partis .  Preei- 

on  felt,  genuine  compassion 

for   t.h'  ,    their   mil  SI  ■•■  , 

deplored  their  chaotic  national  con 

depra  ated  intervention,  earn- 

red    their  urr\\<:     and 

political  and  social  rehabilitation  and 

and      sympathized 

vith  all  their  legitimate  a  spira 

liberty,  popuL  on, 


and  a  just  share  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  His  humanitarian  impulse 
was  strong  and  genuine.  And  his  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  solve  the 
Mexican  problem  was  as  boundless  as 
his  altruism.  His  view  was  that  the 
great  need  of  the  Mexicans  was  a 
constitutional  government,  and  he  de- 
termined to  give  it  to  them. 

But  international  law  and  Ameri- 
can policy  place  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  dealings 
with  foreign  nations  a  duty  and  a 
right  which  take  precedence  of  every- 
thing else.  The  duty  is  to  respect  the 
independence  of  other  nations  and  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  with 
their  domestic  concerns.  The  right  is 
to  secure  protection  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  Americans  lawfully  resi- 
dent under  foreign  jurisdiction. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  his  program 
of  establishing  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  Mr.  Wilson 
ignored  these  primary  obligations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  did  the  thing  he  ought  not  to 
have  done:  he  violated  the  sovereign 
independence  of  Mexico  and  inter- 
fered in  her  internal  affairs.  And  he 
left  undone  the  thing  he  ought  to 
have  done :  the  securing  of  protection 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  Huerta.  True,  Huerta  was  de 
facto  president  of  Mexico  and  claimed 
to  be  the  constitutional  president.  In 
the  territory  ruled  by  him  compara- 
tive peace  and  order  prevailed  and 
the  lives  and  property  of  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  were  protected. 

Yet  to  drive  Huerta  out  of  power 
became  the  outstanding  feature  of 
President  Wilson's  Mexican  program. 
He  insisted  that  Huerta  should  not 
be  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Mexican  presidency.  To  this  request 
•  wunboa,  Huerta's  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  replied  on  August 
16,  1918,  in  the  following  terms: 

The  request  that  General  Victoriano 
Huerta  should  agree  not  to  appear  as 
a  '  ahdidate  foi   the  pi  e  idency  of  the 

republic  in  the  Coming  elections  cannot, 

be   taken   into  consideration,   because, 

a    Ide  from  Its  Strange  and  unwarranted 

character,  there  [g  ;,  M  i  that  the  same 
might  (><■  Interpreted   aa  a   matter  of 

pel  Onal  dislike.  Tin:  point  Can  only 
he  decided  by  Mexican  public  opinion 
when   it.  may  he   expic  .1.  at    the   polls. 

The  M'-xican::,  it,  seemed,  were  not 

to  be  persuaded  to  accept  liberty  and 
titutional  government  i hm  Presi- 
dent    Wilson'::     diplomatic     mterven 
tlon    iri    their    Internal    affairs.    Well, 

if    per  us  ion     failed    i  oercion    re 


mained.  And,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  re- 
cently discovered,  President  Wilson 
instructed  John  Lind,  his  personal 
representative  in  Mexico,  to  say  to 
the  minister  of  a  foreign  nation  that 

Huerta  will  be  put  out  if  he  does  not 
get  out;  that  it  is  the  preference  of  the 
President  that  it  be  accomplished  by 
domestic  means,  if  possible,  but  if  it 
cannot  be  done  by  domestic  means, 
other  means  adequate  for  the  purpose 
will  be  resorted  to. 

Those  "other  means"  were  soon 
forthcoming.  True,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  misled.  They  were  told  that 
the  administration  sent  the  war  ves- 
sels to  Mexico  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pelling Huerta  to  salute  the  flag.  They 
now  know  they  were  misinformed. 
We  have  the  categorical  statement  of 
Mr.  Lane,  President  Wilson's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  as  follows : 

We  did  not  go  to  Vera  Cruz  to  force 
Huerta  to  salute  the  flag.  We  did  go 
there  to  show  Mexico  that  we  were  in 
earnest  in  our  demand  that  Huerta 
must  go,  and  he  went  before  our  forces 
were  withdrawn. 

Huerta  having  been  driven  out  by 
President  Wilson,  Carranza,  in  spite 
of  the  claims  of  the  arch-bandit  Villa, 
was  set  up  in  his  place.  But  the 
liberty  and  constitutional  government 
with  which  President  Wilson  desired 
to  endow  Mexico  are  as  remote  as 
ever.  One  military  dictator  has  mere- 
ly succeeded  another  and  rival  ban- 
dits conspire  to  take  his  place.  Chaos 
continues,  crimes — certainly  crimes 
against  Americans — have  increased. 
We  have  had  the  Columbus  attack 
and  the  Carrizal  murders  and  bar- 
barities. Our  military  forces  have 
been  for  months  in  Northern  Mexico, 
and  on  the  border  we  have  now 
gathered  the  largest  army  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  United  States  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Had  President  Wilson  at  the  out- 
set of  his  administration  recognized 
that  fundamental  and  imperative  ob- 
ligation to  protect  American  citizens 
in  Mexico,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  subsequent  history  of  our 
relations  with  that  country.  But  Mr. 
Wilson  abandoned  that  primary  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  zeal  to  interfere  in  the  domes- 
tic politics  of  Mexico.  The  nemesis 

Of  his  unwarranted  conduct  has  been 

the  destruction  of  some  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  Of  American  properly,  the 

Impoverishment    of    thousands    of 

American  citizen::,  the  murder  of 
hundreds  of  American  mm,  and  I. he 
Outrage    bitterer    than    death    of    an 

uncounted  number  of  helpless  Ameri- 
can women. 
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VERS   LIBRE 

BY    JOHN    W.    CUNLIFFE      . 
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FREE  from  what,  and  for 
what?  Poets  discard  one  law 
only  to  adopt  another,  for  no 
verse  can  be  entirely  lawless, 
and  the  vera  libristes  protest  against 
the  accusation  that  they  are  anarchic. 
Their  rebellion  is  against  the  bond- 
age of  tradition  the  tradition  of 
meter — and  the  new  law  they  uphold 
is  that  of  cadence.  "Vers  libre,"  says 
this  year's  Anthology  of  the  Imagist 
Poets,  "is  a  verse-form  based  upon 
cadence."  They  claim,  moreover,  to 
have  a  tradition  in  English  poetry, 
enlisting  under  their  banner  Dryden, 
Milton,  Matthew  Arnold,  Henley  and 
even  Chaucer,  tho  the  last  name 
rests  upon  an  interpretation  that  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  They 
protest,  too,  that  they  have  "the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  past  and 
humility  toward  it.  But  they  have 
been  caught  in  the  throes  of  a  new 
birth."  Their  immediate  descent  is, 
they  say,  by  way  of  the  French  Sym- 
bolists, and  their  motto,  taken  over 
from  Remy  de  Gourmont,  is  "Individ- 
ualism in  literature,  liberty  of  art, 
abandonment  of  existing  forms." 

To  their  program  as  it  is  now  set 
forth  there  can  be  no  objection  on 
theoretical  grounds.  Poetic  tradition 
is  not  like  the  lawrs  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians;  it  is  constantly  changing, 
and  now  and  again  undergoes  a  revo- 
lution. Every  poet  worth  the  name 
tries  to  say  something  new  or  to  say 
it  in  a  new  way,  and  every  innova- 
tor has  to  encounter  the  "This  will 
never  do,"  of  the  established  critics. 
Conscious  that  changes  must  come, 
and  ought  to  come,  in  verse  as  in 
every  living  art,  we  should  give  the 
vers  libristes  a  fair  hearing — so  far 
as  we  can.  The  coldness  of  their  re- 
ception is  due  in  part  to  the  inveter- 
ate traditionalism  of  the  human  race, 
— for  we  are  all  more  or  less  conserv- 
ative— and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
free  versifiers  are  not  all  poets.  Mr. 
Skipwith  Cannell  writes  in  "Others" : 

I  am  tired  of  old  colors 

and  old  sounds, 
I  will  make  new  sounds  with  my  mouth 

and  they  shall  be  music. 
I  will  make  new  sounds 

and  new  jumps  and  gestures. 

Some  of  the  new  poets  make  new 
sounds  with  their  mouths,  but  they 
are  not  music — at  any  rate,  not  to 
our  ears — and  some  of  their  efforts 
seem  to  be  mere  "jumps  and  ges- 
tures." It  is  by  their  achievement 
that  they  must  be  judged,  by  their 

appeal  to  the  ear  and  to  the  n t i ltd. 

They  claim,  fairly  enough,  thai  a  ca- 

denced   poem   must    be   read   aloud    for 
its  rhj  thin  to  be  felt,  and  that   it  mu  l1 
M»  1 


be  judged  as  a  whole,  not  by  detached 
lines  or  fragments.  Upon  rhythm 
they  insist  as  "the  most  important 
quality  in  their  technique,"  and  they 
have  a  righteous  scorn  for  the  re- 
viewers who  accuse  them  of  discard- 
ing it. 

It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  public 
has  instinctively  seized,  and  its  in- 
stinct is  sound.  When  the  ordinary 
reader  exclaims  that  vers  libre  is  not 
poetry,  what  he  means  is  that  no 
rhythm  is  apparent  to  his  ear.  "Vers 
libre  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  well, 
and  a  very  easy  thing  to  write  badly," 
Miss  Lowell  justly  observes,  and  no 
doubt  some  hasty  judgments  are 
formed,  not  upon  examples  of  free 
verse,  but  upon  the  numberless  par- 
odies of  it,  most  of  them  foolish 
enough.  Cadenced  verse,  in  addition 
to  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  form  to 
the  average  man,  is  subject  to  the 
further  restriction  that  it  demands 
greater  subtlety  of  rhythmical  per- 
ception both  on  the  part  of  the  read- 
er and  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  The 
new  poets  must  reach  their  pub- 
lic by  making  their  music  felt.  The 
Imagists  say  themselves  that  "it  is 
not  what  they  write  about  which 
makes  them  hard  of  comprehension; 
it  is  the  way  they  write  it."  The  ear 
will  become  more  sensitive  to  the  new 
rhythms,  partly  by  the  study  of  such 
explanations  of  the  effects  which  the 
vers  libristes  are  trying  for,  as  that 
from  which  the  above  sentence  is 
quoted,  and  chiefly  by  the  study  of 
the  poems  themselves.  Miss  Lowell's 
"Patterns,"  for  instance,  is  admirably 
fitted  to  make  way  for  the  new  verse, 
first  by  its  vivid  imagination  and 
striking  perfection  of  form,  and  sec- 
ondly by  its  clever  combination  of 
rime  and  free  measures.  It  may  be 
that  in  this  modification  of  metrical 
tradition — by  neither  altogether  re- 
jecting rime  nor  submitting  slavishly 
to  its  bondage — the  path  of  progress 
really  lies.  Certainly  the  general  pub- 
lic will  be  much  more  quickly  won  by 
such  a  deviation  from  its  accepted 
traditions  than  by  what  appears  to 
be  an  absolute  break  with  them. 

Miss  Lowell's  combinations  of 
verse  and  rhythmic  prose — after  the 
manner  of  Paul  Fort — are  less  suc- 
cessful. As  printing  verse  in  broken 
lines  does  not  make  it  poetry,  cer- 
tainly printing  it  in  solid  paragraphs 
.iocs  not.  and  while  the  [magists  are 
no  doubt  right  in  their  claim  thai 

they  appeal  to  the  ear,  we  read  hooks 
w  il  h    t  he   e\  e,   and    the   line  arram 

ment  Is  a  long  e  itablished  conven 
k  ore,  the  absence  of  w huh  merelj 
cause,  annoyance.  The  Bpring  poem 


beginning,  "The  day  is  fresh-washed 
and  fair,  and  there  is  a  smell  of  tu- 
lips and  narcissus  in  the  air"  appears 
to  me,  for  the  most  part,  neither  good 
verse  nor  good  prose. 

What  the  new  poets  have  to  say 
does  not  differ  radically  from  the 
kind  of  thing  their  predecessors  have 
said.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  common  manner  beyond  their  verse 
medium  or  a  common  point  of  view. 
Miss  Amy  Lowell  classifies  them  as 
realists,  fantasists,  nature  poets,  and 
what  she  calls  the  "lyrico-imagina- 
tive  type."  The  last  group,  of  which 
Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher  is  the  lead- 
ing representative,  seems  to  me  to 
fail  from  lack  of  sufficient  imagina- 
tive and  emotional  intensity,  but  the 
things  they  attempt  are  interesting. 
The  realists — Mr.  Carl  Sandburg,  for 
example — are  more  successful  in  the 
achievement  of  the  effects  they  are 
striving  for,  tho  sometimes — as  in 
the  case  of  his  ghastly  poem  entitled 
"Becker" — it  is  a  question  whether 
the  thing  is  worth  attempting  at  all. 
Mr.  Richard  Aldington's  realism  is 
conscientious  enough,  grim  even,  but 
it  is  not  so  brutal,  and  it  is  none  the 
less  effective. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  realists 
are  not  without  a  savjng  sense  of 
humor,  which  should  go  far  toward 
winning  popular  attention  and  favor. 
The  public  can  hardly  fail  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Robert  Carlton  Brown 
when  he  says: 

I  love  anything  ostentatious; 

Simpler  things  I  despise. 

I  like  to  hear  a  nose  blown  with  a  bang, 

See  teeth  picked  with  a  flourish, 

Watch  a  fat  lady  wabble  her  cargo  of 
flesh 

As  tho  it  were  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars an  ounce. 

I  think  ostentation  of  any  sort 

Is  just  grand. 

Equally  effective  in  its  irony  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  same  poem : 

Fly  speck, 

You  are  such  a  neat,  tidy,  unimportant 

Little  thing 

That  no  one  takes  offense 

At  sight  of  you 

Or  mention  of  your  name. 

But  you  irritate  me 

With  your  polite  little  airs  of  decon.  \ 

Why  don't  you  grow  up 

And  he  something? 
Even  a  fly  speck 

Can  aspire  to  he 
A  manure  heap. 

[f  tho  public  can  be  convinced  that 
the  vera  libristes  have  something  to 
worth   attention,    it    will   have 
more  sympathy  for  their  wa^  o 

it,  and  the  opening   w<  w  dl 

come  lo   w.i\  ^(  amusement        vrtU 
as  by  that  of  high  lerlouan* 
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Is  this  what  the  new  British  "tanks"  look  like?   The  Holt  Manufacturing    Company,   which    built    the    tractors    around 
which   the   "hell    machines"    are   constructed,    believes   it   is,   and  built  this  model  for  a  parade  in  Peoria  accordingly. 


ptun 
Not  null/  women,  but  boys,  Are  working  in  unexpected  places 
hi  Paris  now  Umi  //'<■  men  are  ni  war.  Here  is  "  switchman. 
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Thin  mot  or  mint  on  on   English   I  rum  looks  </'■ 

care  of  herself.  We  nominate  Inr  -,      \        * 
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Off  with  a  spurt  of  smoke — the  start  of  the  Astor  Cup  Race  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  Nerv  York,  John  Aitken 
won  in  a  Peugeot  and  smashed  the  world's  record  for  250  miles  in  just  2  hours  A:02  seconds,  or  10J,.8  miles  per  hour. 
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au toped  nut  />■        I      d   /.'"'  it  coett  n>>  mort  than  a  good  bicycli    lined  to  cost,   <.i<>< ■■■  ovei    twenty  miles  an   hour  and 
nir  i hut  1 1  1 1 1 1  ii  i, i  ,i  you  can  pick  ti  up  find  carry  it,  which  it  moi  <  than  you  can  do  even  yrith  a  Ford, 
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Bui  for  Elihu  Vole's  grandmother's  dowry  there  might  never  hare  been  a  Yale  Vareity,  Her  wedding 


BREAD   'N'   MILK 

BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 


1WAS  in  bad  temper  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  no  cream  for  my 
coffee.  Now,  black  coffee  in  the 
expansive  moments  after  a  good 
dinner  is  one  thing,  but  alongside 
bacon  and  eggs  and  hot  rolls  at  the 
unsociable  hour  it  is  quite  another. 
So  my  peerless  disposition  cracked 
under  the  strain.  When  my  gruff  re- 
quest for  a  glass  of  milk  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ruined  coffee  was  met 
with  a  simple  non  possumus  I  knew 
it  was  all  over  for  the  day.  I  should 
be  cross  until  my  after-dinner  pipe 
and  slippers.  I  curst  in  my  wretch- 
edness all  dairymen  and  milk  compa- 
nies, all  farmers  and  distributors — 
all  those  selfish,  greedy  men  who 
would  not  agree  among  themselves 
and  let  me  have  cream  in  my  coffee. 

Oh,  but  I  was  cross. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Severn  when  I  climbed 
the  five  steep  flights  and  sat  me 
down  in  her  little  four-room  tene- 
ment over  on  New  York's  East  Side 
for  a  chat.  She  is  a  little  bird  of  a 
woman,  who  cannot  say  three  words 
without  the  sparkling  smile  that 
flashes  in  and  out.  She  sat  there 
across  the  table  alert  and  cheersome, 
and,  all  unconscious  of  what  she  was 
doing,  read  me  a  lesson  in  submis- 
siveness  and  the  philosophy  of  life. 

Life  in  the  tenements 
is  a  great  teacher  of 
philosophy. 

"No  milk  at  all  this 
morning,"  she  said. 
"Two  bottles  we  get 
every  day.  But  yester- 
day the  man  could  let  us 
have  only  a  pint;  and  to- 
day not  any.  It's  hard  on 
the  children.''  She 
sighed  a  little,  but  the 
hide  -  and  -  seek  smile 
strangled  the  sigh  in 
mid-career.  There  are 
four  of  those  children,  I 
know,  fifteen,  thirteen, 
and  eight — with 
the  appetitei  of  tl 
/rowing  years. 

"I  try  not  to  give  'eta 

and  coffee,"  ibe  went 

on ;  "i  know  they're  not 

'i  for  'em  They  have 

ad    But  what 

f    do   without,   rnilk? 

I    tried    makin'    it   with 

t     night,      an' 

e  can   •>'  con- 
densed milk  on  t,h'  table, 
don't   like,   it 

"'I  '     Q    «■'!    to 

dd,  de 
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about  it.  We  was  talkin'  about  it  this 
mornin',  an'  Sally  said,  'But  what're 
we  going  to  do,  mummy,  without  any 
milk,  an'  with  everythin'  goin'  up 
like  this?'  But  Jimmy — he's  the  old- 
est, you  know,  an'  a  fine  steady  lad, 
too — he  said  right  away,  'It'll  be  all 
right,  momma,  we'll  all  just  have  to 
stop  eatin'  so  much.'  " 

"He  meant  it,  too,  and  they  all 
chipped  in  and  said  that  was  right. 
But  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  an'  I 
says,  'That's  what  you  say  now,  when 
you've  just  had  your  breakfast.  But 
just  wait  till  you  come  home  from 
school  hungry  and  want  a  slice  o' 
bread  'n'  butter,  or  a  glass  o'  milk  or 
somethin'.  That'll  be  different,'  I 
says."  The  smile  twinkled  in  and  out. 

"You  see,"  she  began  again.  "It's 
not  only  the  milk.  It's  the  bread,  too. 
That's  gone  up  again.  Just  look  at 
that  loaf."  She  pulled  it  out  of  its 
bag  and  set  it  on  the  table.  "That's 
a  six-cent  loaf  now.  It  used  to  be  five, 
an'  bigger  at  that.  What'll  that  look 
like  when  my  four  have  got  thru 
with  it?"  What  indeed!  It  looked  not 
much  bigger  than  a  good-sized 
French  roll. 

"But  it's  not  so  bad  for  us."  That 
irrepressible  smile  would  not  let  her 
look    on    the    dark    side    a    minute 
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longer.  "But  the  woman  next  door 
has  a  baby.  It's  a  bottle  baby,  you 
know;  just  seven  months  old.  It  must 
have  milk,  and  there  was  none  left 
for  her  this  morning,  and  she  can't 
get  any  at  the  store.  They  keep  the 
little  they  have  for  their  regular  cus- 
tomers. This  morning  I  gave  her  the 
few  drops  I  had  left  from  my  pint  of 
yesterday — but  what  she'll  do  after 
that  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  The  baby 
must  have  milk,  you  see." 

The  thought  of  that  baby  some- 
how hurt — and  /  had  complained  of 
my  creamless  coffee  this  morning ! 

Now,  my  income  is  sufficient  to 
give  my  family  plenty  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  and  many  of  the  necessities. 
But  Mrs.  Severn's  is  right  on  the 
ragged  edge.  She  is  a  widow,  and 
she  not  only  takes  care  of  her  home 
and  lively  family,  but  makes  some- 
thing like  $2.50  a  week  at  pasting  the 
red  tissue  paper  on  little  Christmas 
bells.  Twenty  cents  a  gross  she  gets 
for  them,  and  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  finish  a  gross.  Her  income  is 
supplemented  by  a  widow's  allowance 
from  a  charitable  society,  and  that, 
you  may  be  sure,  is  calculated  down 
to  a  razor  edge.  Sixty  dollars  a 
month  her  allowance  is,  and  the  way 
the  society's  experts  figure  that 
should  be  spent  is  thus: 
Rent,  $13;  Food,  $29.75: 
Fuel  and  Light,  $3.25; 
Clothing,  $12;  Sundries, 
$5.  If  Mrs.  Severn  keeps 
close  to  this  schedule, 
she  has  her  own  $10  a 
month  for  luxuries — 
such  as  movies,  doctor's 
bills,  junkets,  church 
contributions,  Sunday 
newspapers  and  base- 
balls and  dolls  and  roller 
skates,  accidents  and 
emergencies.  Not  a  gen- 
erous margin,  is  it,  for 
five  very  human  be- 
ings? 

But  what  happens 
when  even  that  margin 
is  cut  into?  That,  esti- 
mate of  $29.75  for  food 
was  based  on  last,  win- 
ter's figures;  at  the 
prices  she  must  pay  to- 
day her  food  expendi- 
i  urea  jump  to  $-">-r>.  Her 

$10  margin  is  more  t  h;ui 

cut  in  half  at  a  al  roke, 

Now  if  bread  goe s  up 
a  cent  a  loaf  that  pre- 
cioua    m  a  r  )•  i  u    n  o  w 

In  link    tO    $  I      will    lose 

anot  her    s  i  x  i  v    centi 
When    milk    goes   up   a 
cent  a  quarl   11 
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ninety-one  rents  out  of  that  precious 
hoard, 

What     I  ask  you   m   Sally  asked 
her   mother   in   the   beginning 
thej  going  to  dof 

1     too    asked    Mrs,    Severn    that 
rching  question.  She  gave  the  only 
answer  that  l  can  think  of, 

"We  •poois'  will  have  to  stop  eat- 
ing,   1    gu  The    smile    was    still 

there,  but  a  trifle  rueful  now. 

As  1  tramped  down  the  five  flights 
again,  my  soul  was  tilled  with  right- 
eous wrath,  and,  good  American  that 
1  am,  1  forthwith  began  to  cast  about 
to  see  whose  fault  it  all  was.  Some- 
body must  be  creating  the  conditions 
that  pressed  so  hard  upon  the 
"poors."  What  wicked  men  should  we 
pillory?  I  must  find  out. 

So  I  confronted  in  his  lair  the  head 
of  a  great  company  that  makes  bread 
not  by  the  loaf  but  by  the  ton. 

"Why,"  I  asked  him  sternly,  "are 
you  putting  up  the  price  of  bread 
and  making  the  'poors'  to  suffer?" 

He  did  not  hang  his  head  in  shame, 
but  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye. 
Then  he  turned  and  pointed  without 
a  word  at  a  long  narrow  chart  on  the 
wall  with  a  curious  wriggling  black 
line  that  ran  from  end  to  end  of  it. 
It  began,  that  line,  at  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  the  chart  and  went  on 
up  and  up  till  it  ran  off  the  chart  be- 
fore it  reached  the  other  end.  I 
looked  closer  and  discovered  that  the 
nervous  line  represented  the  course 
of  the  price  of  wheat  f  Or  the  past  two 
years  or  so.  The  figures  that  marked 
its  upward  way  were  portentously 
illuminating.  On  August  1,  1914, 
when  the  Great  War  was  about  to 
break,    wheat    sold    for    95    cents    a 


bushel.   A  year  later   it    had  climbed 

to  (1.45  a  bushel.  Today  it  is  selling 

for  $1.7-.  An  eighty  per  cent  in- 
crease in  two  years!  What  wonder 
that  bread  has  gone  up — for  bread 
is  two-thirds  Hour.  But  that  isn't  all. 
Bread  dough,  as  the  baker  mixes  it, 
contains  Hour,  condensed  milk,  sugar, 
lard,  malt  extract,  yeast,  salt  and 
water.  \  east  and  water  cost  no  more 
now  than  before  the  war;  but  every- 
thing else  is  soaring.  Flour  is  up  80 
per  cent,  sugar  70,  condensed  milk 
23,  lard  50,  malt  extract  33,  salt  15. 
Why  shouldn't  bread  cost  more?  It 
costs  more  to  make  it  at  home,  with 
(lour  at  $9.75  a  barrel  instead  of  $5, 
whether  the  cook  knows  it  or  not. 
Why  not  to  make  it  at  the  bakery? 

The  sternness  softened  from  my 
eye.  Evidently  the  baker  was  not  the 
dreadful  ogre  who  was  making  the 
"poors"  to  suffer.  He  was  only  a  man 
himself,  conducting  his  business  un- 
der the  heavy  thumb  of  economic 
laws  which  he  can  no  more  control 
than  he  can  stop  the  Great  War  that 
did  so  much  to  begin  it  all. 

But — the  thought  would  not  down 
— the  "poors"  ought  not  to  suffer. 
What  shall  we  do  about  it?  I  racked 
my  brains,  but  no  better  answers 
came  than  Stop  the  war;  Make  the 
poor  richer;  Make  the  wheat  crop 
not  to  fail. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  baby  across 
the  hall,  and  the  milk  it  could  not 
get,  and  I  wondered  why.  So  I  looked 
abroad  thru  the  countryside  and  I 
saw  the  farmers  of  a  state  united — 
most  of  them — into  a  league  to  fight 
for  higher  prices  for  their  milk.  I 
saw  them  refusing  to  sell  their  milk 
to  the  city  dealers  at  the  old  price, 


and  pouring  it  out  on  the  ground 
rather  than  accept  the  lower  figure. 
1  saw  them  organizing  vigilance 
committees  to  hold  up  their  neigh- 
bors who  had  not  joined  their  league 
and  overturn  the  cans  of  milk  they 
were  hauling  to  the  station. 

In  the  city  I  saw  the  great  milk 
dealers  declining  to  pay  more  for  the 
farmers'  milk  and  more  strenuously 
refusing  to  deal  with  them  as  an  or- 
ganization. 

Both  sides  contended  fiercely  that 
they  could  not  do  what  the  other  side 
demanded  and  live — much  less  pros- 
per. For  everything,  the  farmers 
said,  that  we  must  buy  has  gone  up 
in  price  and  what  we  sell  must  go 
up  too.  But  the  dealers  said,  We  can- 
not pay  you  more  for  your  milk,  for 
our  expenses  have  gone  up  too,  and 
we  dare  not.  raise  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  people  again. 

But  I  soon  saw  that  the  farmers 
would  win — and  before  long  the 
"poors"  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  milk,  and  that  precious  surplus 
would  bear  the  brunt  again. 

And  I  said  in  my  righteous  anger: 
Something  must  be  done  about  it. 
We  must  put  somebody  into  office 
who  will  set  these  matters  right.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  men  who  will  do 
this  thing  for  us. 

But,  lo  and  behold,  there  was  no 
such  man  on  any  ticket.  There  were 
many  who  shouted  that  the  other  fel- 
lows were  responsible.  But  there  was 
none  to  say,  Elect  me  and  I  will  do 
thus  and  so,  and  the  "poors"  will  have 
cheaper  bread  'n'  milk. 

So  perhaps  I  shall  play  golf  on 
Election  Day.  But  anyhow  I  shall 
stop  grumbling  about  my  coffee. 


/   ihlt 
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EVERYMAN'S  WORKSHOP 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


THERE  are  more  efficiency 
facts  in  an  efficient  factory 
than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Apart  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  factory  study  to  the 
factory  worker,  the  subject  is  of  re- 
markable interest  and  benefit  to  the 
student  of  personal  achievement. 
For  he  will  find  the  great,  modern 
factory  a  liberal  education  in  ambi- 
tion, production,  economy,  regularity, 
precision,  loyalty,  responsibility, 
courtesy,  thoroness,  grit,  cooperation, 
machine  power,  money  power,  man 
power. 

If  I  were  a  college  president,  I 
would  urge  the  passage  of  a  law 
requiring  every  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation to  spend  three  months  in  fac- 
tory work;  to  analyze  factory  meth- 
ods, principles,  tools,  machines,  costs, 
aims  and  products;  then  to  write  a 
monograph  on  the  subject,  with  the 
main  purpose  to  apply  the  lessons 
he  has  learned  from  the  factory  to 
the  life  of  the  man.  This  would  be  a 
good  start  toward  efficiency  in  edu- 
cation. 

If  I  were  the  head  of  a  religious 
denomination,  I  would  put  in  every 
theological  seminary  a  plain-facts 
course  on  the  system  of  welfare  work 
and  human  helpfulness  carried  out 
by  the  really  big  factory  owner;  and 
I  would  compel  every  theological  stu- 
dent to  be  a  welfare  worker  for  a 
time,  under  such  a  man,  before  ob- 
taining a  license  to  preach.  This 
would  be  a  good  start  toward  effi- 
ciency in  the  church. 

MAKING  MEN 

WHY  open  thus  an  article  on  fac- 
tory efficiency?  Because,  after 
long  and  thoro  study  of  the  matter,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  educational,  so- 
I  and  moral  power  of  the  factory  in 

immunity  is  the  greatest  potential 
force  of  any   institution  we  have — 
not    excepting    the    college    or    the 
church;    that   this   power   is   wholly 
ted    by    the   average   com- 
munity, and   largely  unused  by  the 
,  that  wa  ite  power 
the  first  thing  to  correct  in  effl- 
idy ;  and  that  the  busin< 
of  an  efficiency  engineer  i  i  to  regard 
mmunity-building  and   man-build- 
/    the    outstanding    features    of 
work.  The  in  and  be  t  mil- 

n     dollar     factorit  round"'! 

indamental   prin 
le:  To  make  money,  you  must  make 
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facts.  The  most  important  fact  is 
that  hundreds  of  books,  and  thou- 
sands of  magazine  articles,  have  been 
recently  published,  applying  to  every 
department  of  factory  management, 
suiting  the  needs  of  every  owner, 
builder,  official  or  employee,  and  solv- 
ing almost  any  problem  that  could 
arise  in  factory  operation.  Many  a 
plant  has  saved  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, of  dollars  by  installing  a  new 
method  or  device  for  economical  pro- 
duction, learned  from  a  modern  book 
or  magazine. 

Every  factory  should  elect  an  effi- 
ciency board  from  its  leading  officers 
and  workers ;  to  investigate,  con- 
sider, compile,  discuss,  and  distrib- 
ute to  the  various  departments  all 
the  current  news  of  better,  faster, 
cheaper,  methods.  This  board  has  five 
sources  of  knowledge:  (1)  recent 
books  by  factory  experts;  (2)  ar- 
ticles and  advertisements  in  technical 
magazines;  (3)  bulletins  and  reports 
from  national  engineering  societies; 
(4)  campaign  literature  of  other 
companies  in  the  same  field;  (5) 
laboratory  studies  and  shop  tests  in 
its  own  plant.  Further,  we  recom- 
mend serious  consideration  of  the 
efficiency  engineer  plan,  which  lately 
has  been  adopted  by  so  many  fac- 
tories, and  which  has  proved  so  high- 
ly beneficial. 

Cases  in  point:  A  tool  factory,  by 
modern  efficiency  methods,  increased 
the  average  output  of  the  employees 
from  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  to  ninety-one  per  cent.  A 
pulp  mill,  designed  to  produce  twelve 
tons  a  day,  was  made  to  produce 
thirty-six  tons.  A  belt  plant  so  re- 
duced time  and  labor  that  a  stand- 
ard job  formerly  taking  .'522  machine 
hours  and  costing  .$.'57.50  in  wages 
now  requires  only  1HH  hours  and 
wages  of  $20.09.  A  motor  car  fac- 
tory has  spent  $5,000,000  on  effi- 
ciency development,  has  installed 
more  than  two  thousand  special  ma- 
chines, has  lowered  ten  thousand 
ts,  and  now  manufactures  automo- 
biles for  just  half  the  original  fac- 
tory expense,  claiming  to  undersell 
all  competitors,  and  to  have  gained 
a  volume  of  1  1 1  hat  more  than 

pays  It  for  the  original  Ave  million 

dollar  invest  men),  in  factory  effi- 
cient 

How  are  such  things  done?  The 

r  would  be  B  large  library.  We 

but  outline,   roughly  and 
briefly,  a  number  oi   plan    and  de 
vice',  lately  found  profitable,  and  lug- 
\\  where  they  are  adaptable 


They  are  grouped  under  seven 
principal  headings,  tho  certain  of  the 
items  overlap. 

BUILDINGS   AND   SURROUNDINGS 

PLAN  ahead,  in  detail,  before 
breaking  sod.  Plan  each  building 
in  relation  to  every  other,  to  all  the 
operations  and  costs  under  its  own 
roof,  to  future  developments  of  the 
plant  for  a  hundred  years,  and  to  the 
special  difficulties  and  problems  that 
your  experience  has  not  yet  over- 
come. Read  standard  books  on  scien- 
tific management,  and  the  catalogs  of 
a  score  of  architects  and  builders. 
Employ  an  expert  designer,  outside 
your  own  concern,  to  draft  your 
structural  plans.  Tell  him  all  your 
needs  and  problems,  fully  and  min- 
utely, but  leave  actual  control  with 
him.  Don't  skimp  on  quality  of  ma- 
terials— a  slight  defect  may  cost  you 
thousands  of  dollars  later;  also,  up- 
keep is  less  for  high-grade  buildings, 
and  character  of  work  in  them  bet- 
ter. Choose  the  type  of  building — 
there  are  seven  chief  types — to  fit 
your  need  exactly;  the  loft  type,  of 
steel  or  reinforced  concrete,  with 
concrete  or  brick  walls,  being  usually 
most  economical  of  space  and  labor, 
yet  by  no  means  universally  best. 
Make  window  sash  of  steel,  to  in- 
crease light  and  diminish  fire  risk. 
Have  interior  walls  in  form  of  mov- 
able partitions,  to  shift  as  develop- 
ment requires;  with  columns  uni- 
formly spaced  —  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  feet.  Order  special  ma- 
chine foundations,  centralized  in 
building,  for  heaviest  machine  tools. 
Gage  hight  of  roof  so  that  belt 
lengths  will  be  right,  and  readjust- 
ment in  countershafting  needless. 
Paint  white  lines  on  shop  floors,  to 
mark  off  routing  aisles.  Construct 
shipping  platform  under  same  roof 
with  assembling  floor.  Save  work 
space  by  running  electric  wires  and 
exhaust,  pipes  under  floors.  Halve 
trucking  costs  by  putting  a  mez- 
zanine floor  in  the  packing  rooms,  for 
cases.  Shorten  transmission  lines  by 
centering  power  plant  among  other 
departments.  Conserve  health  of  em- 
ployees by  Installing  an  air  heater, 
washer,    humidifier   and    distributor; 

with  excess  heat  utilized  where  pos- 
sible 
Consider  these  Items,  now  avail 

able:     mill  white    glos  I    paint    to     '  < 
diice     [igh1      bills     and     increase     the 

worker..'  efficiency  thru  saving  their 

eye::  ;    lire  pTOOf,   I  tlifif  prOOf  and   im 

chief  proof  fence;  unbreakable  wood 
block   floors;   non-sweating  gypsum 
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roof  tile;  coal  breaker  storm-proof 
ami  tire  proof  yet  iK>  per  cent  glass; 
automat  it-  ventilators;  automatic  roll- 
ing doors;  rust-preventing  graphite 
paint;  chemical  hardener  for  cement 
floors;  maintenance-cutting  wire 
glass;  all  steel  tire  doors;  dumb- 
waiters with  automatic  brake;  one- 
man  window  sash  operating  device. 

MACHINERY   AND   EQUIPMENT 

HERE  is  a  prolific  source  of  loss, 
from  a  multitude  of  trifling  de- 
fects or  neglects,  whose  aggregate 
will  be  thousands  of  dollars  wasted. 
A  few  suggestions.  Don't  equip  on  a 
friend's  opinion,  or  even  an  expert's 
advice.  Look  up  advertising  direc- 
tories in  foremost  engineering  maga- 
zines, write  all  concerns  of  possible 
advantage,  study  and  compare  litera- 
ture (you  will  have  hundreds  of 
documents)  and  don't  decide  on  speci- 
fications till  you  are  sure  of  the  best 
equipment.  Don't  despair  if  your 
building  is  old — a  rearrangement  of 
machines  can  always  be  made,  given 
the  knowledge  of  new  methods.  Find 
first  your  power  leaks,  in  engine, 
boiler  room,  shafting,  belting.  Save 
loss  of  power  by  having  regular  in- 
spection of  shafting  and  belting,  to 
keep  in  line  and  in  order,  and  thus 
reduce  friction  load.  Make  quarter 
turn  drives  with  ropes  instead  of 
belts.  Have  your  belt  lacings  of  stand- 
ardized   measurements,    to    fit    each 


belt  width.  Cut  down  friction  losses 
by  seeing  that  blowers,  fans,  air-com- 
pressors and  centrifugal  pumps  are 
not  overpowered.  Investigate  the 
possibilities  of  electric  meters  in 
measuring  power.  Install  a  system  of 
power  house  records,  and  compare 
with  standard  costs.  Prevent  acci- 
dents by  safety  shields  and  guards, 
safety  matches  only,  guaranteed 
emergency  stops,  the  pulmotor  and 
other  life-saving  devices,  medical  ap- 
paratus for  emergency  use,  and  so 
forth;  a  man's  life  in  your  factory  is 
worth  $2500  to  $7500  by  law,  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  precautions 
will  be  a  good  investment.  Locate 
probabilities  of  money  loss  from  de- 
fective parts,  and  ensure  against  it; 
thus,  a  pipe-line  blow-out  due  to  a 
faulty  gasket  may  cost  you  several 
thousand  dollars  (one  plant  figures  a 
$1400-an-hour  loss  would  result  from 
one  such  mishap),  therefore,  a 
gasket  warranted  by  supreme  tests 
under  oil,  acid,  alkali,  temperature, 
is  the  only  safe  and  economical  one, 
whatever  the  first  cost.  Look  into 
such  modern  equipment  features  as 
the  following — ask  yourself  how 
many  your  factory  needs:  pulley- 
hugging,  power-saving  belt  with  no 
shut-downs;  one-man  trucks  of 
seventy-two  case  capacity ;  self-align- 
ing motor  ball  bearings  with  normal 
thrust  5000  pounds;  heat  and  power 
conservation  thru  asbestos  materials ; 


unit  steel  bins,  lockers  and  shelving 
for  twenty-five  per  cent  more  storage 
capacity;  automatic  drill  grinder  en- 
suring proper  edge;  patent  swivel, 
noiseless  truck  casters;  industrial 
trucks  with  special  battery  to  increase 
work  300  per  cent;  noiseless  gear 
driving;  electric  portable  tools;  port- 
able, one-motion  belt  lacer;  long-life 
leather  lubricator;  boiler  setting  to 
overcome  air  infiltration  losses;  ice- 
barrel  "bubble"  drinking  fountain 
for  health  economy;  metal  hose  to 
end  hose  troubles  and  reduce  costs; 
non-valve,  non-pulsation  air  compres- 
sor and  vacuum  pump;  automatic 
and  special  machines  to  reduce  over- 
head; free  counsel  on  sanitation  prob- 
lems; free  book  on  power  transmis- 
sion equipment;  current  list  of  sup- 
ply houses  that  you  might  investigate 
to  your  advantage,  with  no  obliga- 
tion. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPERVISION 

HERE  is  the  weakest  point  in  gen- 
eral factory  operation.  To  handle 
right  the  man  who  handles  the  work 
is  to  double  the  work,  the  pleasure, 
the  profit,  the  all-round  satisfaction. 
But  to  manage  men  at  high  speed  for 
large  returns  you  must  be  a  trained 
psychologist  as  well  as  commercial 
engineer — or  must  employ  an  effi- 
ciency man  who  knows  brain-build- 
ing as  a  fundamental  of  business- 
building.  Managerial  power  is  men- 


EFFICIENT     FACTORY     TEST 

FOR    ANY   FACTORY   OWNER,  DIRECTOR,  MANAGER   OR    DEPARTMENT   CHIEF 

Directions.  First  read  Mr.  Purinton's  article.  "Everyman's  Work  Shop."  Then  grade  yourself  on  these  questions 
fairly,  but  too  low  rather  than  too  high.  Where  answer  is  Yes,  write  numeral  5  in  space  opposite.  Where  answer  is 
No.  leave  space  blank.  Add  numerals  for  approximate  efficiency  percentage  of  your  factory.  Queries  and  problems,  with 
requests  for  names  of  books,  magazines  or  institutions,  will  be  answered  so  far  as  practicable  by  Mr.  l'urinton,  when 
addrest  care  of  Independent  Efficiency   Service,  lit)  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 

1.  Were  your  buildings  specially  designed  for  you  by  expert  industrial  engineers? 

2.  Is  all  space  utilized  on  principles  of  scientific  management? 

3.  Do  you  know  power  and  transmission  are  at  minimum  standard  cost?  

4.  Did  you  investigate  a  score  of  equipment  companies  before  buying  from  any? 

5.  Have  you  a  complete  modern  system  for  locating  leaks,  wastes  and  losses? 

6.  Are  your  safety-guards  and  accident-preventives  up  to  modern  regulations? 

7.  Have  you  put  in  each  department  time-study,  motion-study,  tool-study,  book-study,  man-study? •      

8.  Do  all  your  employees  aim  to  improve  both  quality  and  quantity  of  product?    

9.  Are  your  officials  technically  trained  in  the  science  of  management?    

10.  Have  you  personally   road  at  least  five  modern  books  on  Factory  operation? 

11.  Do  you  frequently  consult  national  efficiency  engineers  on  various  problems?  

1l\     Is  an  efficiency  board  of  your  own  working  scientifically  and  satisfactorily  V  

13.  Has  your  accounting  system  been   approved   by   recognized  authorities? 

14.  Are  your  buying,  manufacturing  and  selling  costs  decreasing  "proportionally,  every  year? 

15.  Can  you  always  borrow  money  from  a  bank,  on  shov,  Ing  your  balance  sheet? 

1(>.  Have  you  in  the  past  three  months  answered  at  Last  tit'ty  advertisements  In  technical  magazines?.... 

17.    Does  every  employee  know  tliat  lie  w  ill  alw aj s  get  a  square  deal  from  J ou ?  

is.      ('.in  your  average  workman  do  twenty  per  cent  more  work  than  lie  could  a  year  ago? 

19.  Are  you  regularly  informed  by  trade  journals,  trade  associations,  book  lists,  bureaus  of  statistic-,  ami 

the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

20.  Have  you  made  b  thoro  study  of  the  borne  lives  ><(  your  employees,  and  offered  cooperation  on  lines  of 

health,  economy  ami  enjoyment? 

Total  equals  Approximate  grade  in 

pel-  cent   ><i  your   factor)   cfflcii 
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AreYOU 
Making 
$5000 


Don  t  Merely  Think  it  Over 
—  Put  it  Over! 


a  year? 


The  huge  growth  of  business  in  America  has  created  thousands  of  high  grade  positions  paying  $1,500  to  $5,000 
or  more  a  year.  The  need  is  for  men  with  executive  training— men  who  are  experts,  who  have  specialized  in  some 
important  department  of  business.  A  recent  advertisement  in  a  big  daily  for  a  $15  a  week  man  brought  one  hundred 
and  seventy  one  (171)  answers.  An  advertisement  for  a  $5,000  man  on  the  same  page  did  not  bring  a  single  applicant 
—NOT  ONE.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  $15  a  week  man  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  other  men  competing 
for  the  same  job.  The  $5,000  a  year  position  went  begging.  One  big  captain  of  industry  recently  said,  "Our  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  men  who  are  properly  trained  for  responsible  positions." 


We  Train  You  By  MAIL 
for  Executive  Positions 

Big  employers  have  come  to  learn  that  "the  school  of  experience" 
alone,  cannot  be(?in  to  supply  the  men  needed  for  hifrh-irrade  positions. 
For  that  reason  there  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  where  employers  are 
not  urging  ambitious  men  to  take  the  short  cut  to  executive  training  of- 
fered by  the  various  courses  of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University.  Man- 
ufacturers, corporations,  railroads,  mercantile  and  banking  institutions 
are  always  in  need  of  department  and  business  managers,  legally  trained 
men,  auditors,  expert  accountants,  traffic  managers,  business  and  sales 
correspondents,  and  high  grade  office  men  to  fill  permanent  positions 
with  handsome  salaries. 

Get  This  Valuable 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion 

Hundreds  of  men  who  have  read  this  book  say  it  does  more  to  inspire 
the  ambitions  man  for  big  things  than  any  other  book  they  have  ever 
read.  A  prominent  Chicago  business  man  recently  made  this  statement 
regarding  it  "Your  \nxiV..  Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One',  presents  a  big. 
practical  object  lesson  which  should  profit  'J.)  of  every  hundred  men  in 
this  country.    It  would  pay  every  person  of  ambition  to  get  and  carefully 


Earn  While  You  Learn 

You  can  keep  on  drawing  your  present  salary  while  we  train 
you  for  an  executive  position.  You  can  learn  in  your  spare  time. 
in  your  own  home.  Our  courses  are  thorough  in  every  feature- 
simple,  easy,  and  quickly  mastered.  The  cost  is  small.  Easy  monthly 
payments.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  cannot  advance 
yourself  now,  if  you  are  ambitious,  will  use  some  of  your  spare  time 
and  are  willing  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  brain  power  and  self 
capitalization. 

Big  employers  know  that  LaSalle  training  is  thorough:  that 
behind  the  LaSalle  courses  stand  assets  of  over  $2,000,000,  and  an 
organization  of  more  than  300  business  experts,  professional  men, 
text  writers,  instructors  and  assistants,  including  recognized  authori- 
ties in  all  departments. 


Book 
In  One 


H 


FREE 


read  this  remarkable  book  even  if  he  has  to  pay  $5  for  a  copy— the  moral 
of  success  contained  in  it  is  so  plain,  so  true  and  convincing." 

We  will  send  this  book  without  cost  if  you  will  indicate  your  interest 
in  promotion  by  using  the  the  coupon  below  and  naming  position  for  which 

you  wish  t'K|ualify.    We  will  a  I  ho  situ  I  along  free,  complete  literature  ex  plaining  how 
you  cun  train  for  your  chosen  work  without  interference  with  your  present  duties. 


Earn  $35  To  $200  A  Week 

Which  One  of  These  Positions  Would  You  Like  To  Fill? 


. 


B!  /"\rr*  »#_        j         This  course  and  servicer 

usiness  or  Umce  Manager  ti,,.  i,r,  i'  ning 

for  the  higher  executive  positions  which  require  administrative  ability 
end   Uin  general  knowledge  nee<-««ary  to  manage  department  heads, 

racomplel  ■  organization  —  lay*  the  founda- 

tion for  ad  .ai.'i  moot  to  the  highest  bnsinese  positions  Available. 

r-  ,•  »  i         i   'r'    P.  A  )     MO.OOOflrmSprOVtde  unlim- 

LxeCUtlve  rVCCOuniant  ,t,,i  opportunities  i      i       art  co  i  and 
admit  accountants  and  auditors,    Only  2,000  certified    public 

•   ':'   I         to  do  the  work.    Our  training  prepare!  you  (or 
expert  accounting  work  or  (,.  I\  A.  examinations, 

1       rr-     fur_       j        Recently   enacted   rate  laws  gad   Int 
*>aiilC  WUUISBCr  Commerce  regulations  have  created  thou  andi 

Indusl  i  i'ii  shippers, 
by  leading  railroad  officials  am)  traffli  ■ 
rnj  to  hold  an  imi  Iroad  or  Industrial  traffic  position. 

Bit'    A  ''*'■'***  '■  "       ' ''''  !  h  bank  In 

cjnMiny  trairnr,  banks,  trust  companies  and  financial  I 

•  r*Hnjf  organized  dally.    Oui  i  you  tot 

.  an/  |,..  tiring  a  thorough  knowledge   of   modern 

Legal  Counsellor  or  Attorney  at  Law  „„ .„   „1IU 

poalti'ma  In  business  and  public  life     Oui  courss  Is  of  I  rnjversll  y  grade, 
\  wi\um*t  of  text  books  supplied  free,  ars  edited  and  written  In 

i  •■   I:  /  noted  I' ■;•  nd  famous 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

''lh-    W',rld't  Graulmtt  Exlmnnon  Uniurrmilv" 
h     ,1     1'J50-R  Chic.ifjo.   Illinois 


Inw  professors.  Degree  of  LL.B.  conferred.  Wo  guarantee  to  conch  free 
until  successful,  any  graduate  failing  to  pass  any  state  bar  examination. 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondents  b^demand^fo? 

good  correspondents  who  have  a  command  of  effective,  business-getting 
i  i  h.  Our  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  tram  quickly  for  a  high- 
grade  po  Ition  ■  ■-o.it  hales  and  collection  correspondent,  or  copy 
v.  i  Iter,  Thers  Is  hardly  an  employee  who  cannot  profit  largely  by  taking 
our  course.  Effective  Business  Knglish. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  train  for  a 

position  of  dignity  and  s I  pay.    We 

have  made  the  way  easy  i  or  you.   Our 


Act  Today! 


corn     ol    e    perl    ln> 
etructoi  i  v.  Ill  d 
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and  i  "ii- 
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Free  Book  Coupon 


Mail  the    / 
Coupon  / 
NOW!/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 

M  Kama 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
"'/'/»•  World's  Oreotast  Emtmtton  University" 
Dcp».  1050-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

^Gentlemen      Please  send  me,  free  ami   postpaid,  copy  of 
Ten  v.  :n  i'  Promotion  In  One  "    I  am  Interested  in  Ini 
mi'  in/  sarning  power  and  would  thank  you  (<>  send  me,  a 

partlculai  i  regarding  your  home-study  eoursu  Of  tn foe 

m  of 
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tal  Influence  Whatever  the  material 
adjuncts,  the  mind  relationship  is 
first.  Gel  a  few  books  on  mental  en- 
gineering, and  learn  how  to  gear  up 
the  most  powerful,  and  most  delicate, 
machine  ever  built — the  human 
brain.  Learn  what  your  men  are 
thinking,  about  their  work,  their 
future,  their  personal  and  industrial 
efficiency.  Cut  out  the  class-and-mass 
I  rejudice,  make  every  worker  feel 
himself  a  partner  in  the  business. 
I  reate  in  every  man  the  upright  men- 
tal attitude  of  success — and  the  re- 
quired willingness  to  study,  labor, 
sacrifice!  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Equip  and  maintain  a  planning 
room  with  expert  staff  in  charge,  for 
designing,  comparing,  correlating, 
details  of  work  in  advance — this 
room  is  to  your  plant  what  your  brain 
is  to  your  body.  Train  from  out  your 
present  organization,  or  add  to  it,  an 
efficiency  board  or  engineer,  whose 
function  will  be  to  set  up  ideal 
standards  of  performance,  to  devise 
practical  ways  of  keeping  to  them 
uniformly,  to  prepare  each  worker 
for  greater  achievement  by  educa- 
tion, equipment  and  incentive,  and 
to  clear  away  difficulties  that  prevent 
maximum  attainment.  Find  how 
much  you  are  losing  by  needless  mo- 
tions; by  faulty  equipment;  by  hap- 
hazard arrangement;  by  slow,  un- 
taught, unfit,  workers ;  by  antiquated 
methods;  by  flimsy  ideals.  Quit 
guessing;  put  a  trained"  investigator 
with  a  stop-watch  on  every  piece  of 
work,  and  let  him  show  you  the  one 
best  and  quickest  way,  by  modern 
principles  of  intensive  industry.  Form 
the  habit  of  submitting  your  prob- 
lems to  a  manufacturer's  service  bu- 
reau, and  obtaining  scientific,  prac- 
tical, impartial  advice.  Look  up  such 
aids  to  better  management  as  these: 
automatic  call  system,  to  find  men  at 
once;  daily  comparison  book  for 
classified  reports  from  all  depart- 
ments ;  mechanical  devices  for  stand- 
ardizing work — temperature  indica- 
tor and  hardness  tester,  for  example ; 
inter-department  help,  such  as  the 
new  gravity  conveyer  system;  books, 
libraries  and  courses  on  manufactur- 
ing principles,  methods,  and  prob- 
lems. 

MATERIALS   AND   SUPPLIES 

YOU  can  buy  more  cheaply  by  fol- 
lowing hints  like  these.  Learn  the 
minimum  required — then  by  sys- 
tematic distribution  keep  down  the 
reckless  use;  for  instance,  cotton 
waste  per  man  per  year  should  be 
had  for  about  $1.15,  but  often  costs 
twice  that,   from   faulty   standard: 

tion  and  careless  distribution.  Make 
tudy  of  scientific  testing,  keeping 

and  fen  ng  of  stuck.  Have  all  re 

qui  taken     from    the    plain  i ' 

department,   no  orders   initiated   Id 


the  store-room.  Classify  materials 
and  supplies  according  to  specific 
use;  label  with  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet; group  together,  indexed  and 
voweli/ed,  on  a  space  unit  floor-plan; 
devise  a  stock-blank  for  each  class 
of  stores,  giving  record  of  those 
ordered,  those  delivered,  those  as- 
signed, those  available;  and  by  these 
blanks  ensure  against  deficiency  or 
excess  of  materials.  (Only  an  expert 
can  do  this  right.)  Cooperate  with 
other  manufacturers,  if  possible,  to 
develop  a  new  source  of  raw  stuff 
more  cheaply. 

Find  other  fabrics  in  place  of  those 
now  becoming  more  expensive;  thus, 
corrugated  pasteboard  for  small 
packing  boxes  may  be  generally  used 
in  place  of  wood ;  and  veneers  and 
built-up  parts  often  substituted  for 
wood  in  the  product  itself.  Keep  your 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  market; 
and  check  up  your  methods  of  pur- 
chase by  a  modern  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. Items  worth  considering:  auto- 
matic coal  sampler,  to  determine  heat 
units  paid  for;  pencils  adapted  to 
work  and  writing  of  user;  non- 
smudging,  quick-filing,  standardized 
tracing  cloth ;  sheet  metal  fabric  that 
resists  decay,  rust,  corrosion;  en- 
ergy-saving solid  belt  dressing;  fac- 
tory lighting  system  that  reduces 
spoilage  from  errors  of  vision ;  scout- 
plan  to  locate  bargains  in  buying; 
reward-scheme  for  material  sug- 
gestions from  workers. 

ESTIMATES  AND  COSTS 

LET  me  here  quote  a  recent  state- 
ment from  the  new  Federal  Trade 
Commission: 

"Only  ten  per  cent  of  our  manu- 
facturers know  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture  and  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts; forty  per  cent  estimate  their 
costs ;  fifty  per  cent  have  no  method, 
but  price  their  goods  arbitrarily. 
There  were  22,000  business  failures 
in  the  United  States  last  year.  The 
first  and  greatest  need  of  American 
manufacturers  is  for  better  methods 
of  cost  accounting." 

To  supply  this  need  is  a  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission,  and  we  urge 
every  manufacturer,  corporation  ac- 
countant, industrial  engineer,  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  and  seek  the  aid  of 
this  national  clearing-house  of  busi- 
ness counsel.  Other  helps:  Learn  what 
your  trade  associations  have  done  to 
investigate  the  costs  of  running  your 
kind  of  business,  and  adopt  a  uni- 
form system.  Judge  your  costs  by 
your  credits  when  you  can  always 
borrow  money  from  a  bank  on  show 

ing   your   balance   sheet,   you    may 

know  that  your  costs  are  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Studj  the  Standard  meth- 
ods Of  bookkeeping   and  cost   account 

Ing    don't  pin  to  an  unsafe  oustom 

because   it    i  .  a  cik  lorn. 


Get  a  firm  of  certified  accountants 
who  are  also  expert  industrial  en- 
gineers to  examine  your  books  peri- 
odically, and  if  necessary  change 
jour  whole  scheme  of  cost-process. 
Obtain  from  a  national  bureau  of 
statistics  all  the  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  your  special  line  of  manufac- 
ture, with  forecast  of  probable  trade 
conditions  for  the  next  few  years — 
particularly  those  resulting  from  the 
Great  War. 

Investigate  the  new  plans  to  in- 
crease production  by  increasing  pay; 
in  one  case  a  manufacturer  cut  costs 
thirty-two  per  cent,  and  raised  out- 
put eighty-nine  per  cent,  by  paying 
twenty-eight  per  cent  more  wages 
and  getting  three  times  that  increase 
of  work !  Learn  how  to  look  for  leaks 
— a  half  dozen  modern  books  on  solu- 
tion of  cost  problems  should  be  worth 
a  hundred  times  their  price.  A  few 
aids  to  cost  reducing:  arc  welder 
that  saves  sixty-three  per  cent  from 
old-fashioned  methods;  automatic 
counter  that  prevents  mistakes  and 
lost  time;  electric  truck;  patent  hoist 
that  enables  a  man  to  lift  a  ton 
by  a  thirty  pound  pressure;  new 
device  for  measuring  production 
scientifically;  cost-keeping  time  re- 
corder, that  prints  time  in  modern 
terms  of  decimal  fractions  of  hour; 
standardized  stock  room  equipment, 
to  speed  production  and  diminish 
overhead;  power  analysis  chart  in- 
dicating power  needed  for  unit  of 
production;  boiler  system  of  feeding, 
ninety  per  cent  cheaper  than  pump; 
automatic  furnace  to  handle  fuel 
more  economically;  safety  insurance 
by  stop  and  check  valves ;  guaranteed 
gages,  thermometers,  testers  and 
scales  of  many  kinds;  bibliography 
of  cost-reducing  methods. 

LABOR  AND  OUTPUT 

FIRST  law  of  industrial  mathemat- 
ics: An  ounce  of  quality  weighs 
more  than  a  pound  of  quantity.  Sec- 
ond law:  Neither  quality  nor  quan- 
tity should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 
You  can  teach  your  employees  to  do 
first  better  work,  and  then  faster 
work,  and  you  can  also  increase  their 
wages  and  your  profits,  together. 
How? 

Train  your  men!  Do  it  by  science. 
and  the  experience  of  others.  In- 
stinct never  taught  a  man  how  to 
work.  This  job — the  hardest  job  a 
specialist  must  handle.  First,  engage 

your  expert.  Have  him  go  over  each 
item  of  investigation  ami  standard] 
ion  leading  to  the  one  best  waj  of 

doing  everj  bit  Of  work.  Then  ha\e 
him  teach  the  Workers,  one  h\  one. 
bow  toichanee  their  methods  and  eon 
form  to  the  ideal  schedule.  With  units 
of  time  and  motion  firmly  established 
\  on  can  let  a  bonus  for  each  work 
on  some  ol  the  \.u  ion  .  modern  pl.r. 
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m  a  Motor 


QUALITY,    in  a  motor  car,   expresses  itself  in  appearance  as 
well  as  in  performance. 
It  announces  itself  unmistakably — as  good  breeding  discloses 
itself  in  a  man  or  a  woman. 
You  scarcely  know  why  a   woman   of   refinement   always   seems 

exquisitely  gowned,  no  matter  how  simple  her  attire. 
But   the   moment  she  enters  a   room,  she  is  the  quiet  center  of 

observation. 
You  scarcely  know  why  you   instantly   recognize  a   well  dressed 
man — nothing  about  him  intrudes  itself,  but  everything  about 
him  is  impressive. 
You  cannot  tell  why  a  silent  room  speaks  to  you  in  eloquent  tones 

of  the  taste  and  refinement  that  designed  and  decorated  it. 
True  artistry  in  the  attire  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  room,  or  in  the  design  of  a  motor  car,  consists  in 
blending  many  small  beauties  into  one  beauty. 
Judged  by  this  difficult  criterion,  we  believe  the  new  Cadillacs  will 
exceed  your  highest  and  most  critical  expectations. 


Cadillacs  are  beautiful  cars  to  look  upon. 

The  simplicity  of  design  and  grace  of  con- 
tour   are    unmarred    by    anything    which 
savors  of  the  tawdry  or  freakish. 
The   crown    fenders    blend    harmoniously 
with  the  pleasing  lines  of  the  bodies. 

Running  boards  are  clear  of  encumbrances 
which  mar  a  clean-cut  exterior. 

Spare  tires  are  carried  at  the  rear. 

You  enterthe  car  andalight  from  it  through 
doors  of  liberal  dimensions. 

Door  handles  are  easy  of  action  and  so 
designed  that  they  are  not  apt  to  catch 
the  clothing. 

Entrance  to  the  driver's  seat  is  facilitated 
by  the  hinged  steering  wheel  which  swings 
down  ward,  but  is  held  securely  when  driving. 

The  tonneau    entrance    is    illuminated   at 

night  by  an  electric  light. 

Al  /mi  enter  the  c?ir  you  are  impressed  with 

the  roominessof  the  interior  arrangem* 

The  simple  luxury  of  the  appointment 

inviting. 


Cadillac  upholstery  is  truly  a  revelation. 
It  represents  the  most  modern  develop- 
ments in  thorough  comfort-giving  qualities. 
The  covering  material  is  plaited  over  spe- 
cially designed  deep  coil  springs. 

Extreme  inequalities  of  the  road  are  re- 
duced in  their  effects,  to  the  lowest  min- 
imum, while  the  lesser  inequalities  are 
lost  in  its  soft  resilience. 

Auxiliary  seats— in  cars  so  equipped — fold 
snugly  into  recesses,  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  service. 

There  are  convenient  pockets  in  the  doors. 

In  every  detail  there  is  striking  evidence 
of  the  forethought  to  provide  every  com- 
fort, convenience  and  facility  which  the 
most  exacting  could  demand. 

And,  as  you  relax  and  rest  from  the  strain 
and  fatigue  which  motoring  may  hereto- 
fore have  imposed,  you  appreciate  more 
and  more  the  delight  and  inexpressible 
Charm  of  owning  and  driving  a  Cadillac. 


'P.-  //ill),-  avallabli  with  •  complet  '  of  body  atylts,  •■  follow*]  SEVEN 
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"Turn  on 
the  Sun" 


If  you  could  take  the  roof  off 

your  plant,  if  you  could  let  the 

sun  shine   into  every  gloomy 

corner  of  your  factory!  At  once 

the  efficiency  of  your  employees 

would    be  increased    greatly. 

Your  lighting   bills   would  be 

reduced    and    you    would   be 

able  to  utilize  floor  space  now 

useless  for  fine  work. 

You  cannot  take  off  your  roof.  But 
you  can  add  19ao  to  36%  more  light 
to  your  buildings  and  lengthen  your 
hours  of  daylight  from  %  to  %  of  an 
hour. 

"Barreled  Sunlight"— Rice'sGloss  Mill 
White,  applied  to  ceilings  and  walls 
will  increase  light  in  any  building 
from  19'c  to*36'>.  Actual  tests  by  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  of 
Neu>  York  City  have  proved  this  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

Today,  Barreled  Sunlight  is  used  in 
over  3.000  leading  plants  in  America. 
It  is  the  only  oil  paint  giving  a  glossy 
tile-like  finish  at  the  cost  of  lead  and 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
30  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


fjefore- 

Ajter  treatment  with 
Barreled  Sunlight 

oil  paint.      It  remains  white  longer. 

It  is  as  clean  as  it  is  bright — can  be 
washed  like  a  piece  of  white  china! 
By  Rice's  Method.  Barreled  Sunlight 
can  be  applied  over  cold  water  paint. 
Rice's  is  made  by  a  special  process 
discovered  and  owned  exclusively  by 
the  makers.     There  is  no  substitute. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  made  also  as  a  flatwall 
paint  for  office  and  hotel  use.  Users  are 
protected  by  the  Rice  Guarantee. 

On  Concrete  Surfaces  —  Rice's  Gtanolith 
makes  the  best  possible  primer  for  Barreled 
Sunlight,  retarding  the  progress  of  moisture 
in  the  wall— Rice's  Granolith. 


Write  for  our  Booklet, 
Sample  Board. 


1  More   Light,"  and 


Sold  by  the  barrel  or  by  the  gallon. 


Res-  V.  S.  Pat.  Of. 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which  personal 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  information  in 
regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide  for  our 
readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual.  But  W* 
ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will  give  them 
by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial  information 
OS  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision'fof  themselves.  Readers  who 
request   advice   on    investments  will  receive   better  service  when    they  sp 

the  "'"•  urities  now  held,  approximate  amounts  invest' 

■    an    estate,   business   or  pro  ol   man.  woman    or   minor.   ./// 

'rtnotioti  11  be  held  in  .sin,  t  confident 


whereby  he  is  rewarded  in  cash  for  his 
^ain   in   proficiency. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  heredi- 
tary wage  plan,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
be  defective.  But  don't  spring  a  new 
one  on  your  men  till  you  have  spent 
months  in  careful,  scientific  study  of 
its  minutest  features — the  overcom- 
ing of  prejudice  and  inertia  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  you  mustn't  go  to 
it  unprepared.  Investigate  the  new  time 
card  systems,  whereby  each  man  virtu- 
ally pays  himself.  Put  high-grade  men 
at  the  costly  machines,  to  save  unpro- 
ductive machine-time.  Determine  piece- 
prices  accurately,  with  the  prevalent 
wage-cutting,  price-cutting  habits  of 
old  strictly  abolished.  Surround  the  em- 
ployee with  his  tools  and  raw  materials 
by  a  shelving  system  that  saves  time  in 
handling.  Devise  instruction  cards,  with 
each  man's  work  laid  out  to  the  last 
detail  in  the  planning  department.  Also 
maintain  a  card-record  history  of  each 
employee,  with  gains  noted,  and  faults 
to  be  overcome.  Develop  the  cooperative 
spirit,  as  recently  shown  by  a  famous 
factory  whose  descriptive  booklet  is 
entitled  "Workers  Together." 

Learn  how  to  move  the  product  more 
quickly  and  cheaply,  by  such  means  as 
the  electric  traveling  crane,  the  electric 
'  portable  hoist,  the  iron  duct  and  exhaust 
|  fan  method,  the  trackless  engine  truck. 
Unite  all  departments  by  an  interphone 
system  of  calls  and  signals,  and  work 
it  to  the  limit.  Find  whether  such 
helps  as  these  would  serve  you :  one  man 
truck  lifting  up  to  1200  pounds  with 
no  helper  needed;  machine  to  pile  cases 
and  barrels  economically  and  safely; 
gravity  conveying  appliances  for  many 
transportation  uses;  wire-bound  boxes 
that  save  fifty  per  cent  on  boxing  labor 
and  ninety  per  cent  on  nails;  individual 
machine  motor-drives  to  save  lost  work 
of  line  shaft  drive;  all-metal  elevator 
that  increases  speed  and  safety;  expan- 
sion joint  that  requires  no  watching; 
scale-elevating  truck  that  finds  short 
weights  without  rehandling;  oil  engine 
that  cuts  labor  cost  fifty  per  cent. 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY 

The  zeal  and  skill  of  any  body  of 
workers  will  be  largely  increased  by  a 
healthful,  comfortable,  happy  and  pro- 
gressive home  life.  The  most  successful 
corporations  have  found  it  "good  busi- 
ness" to  furnish  their  employees  attrac- 
tive homes  at  low  rates  and  easy  terms; 
to  teach  the  women  how  to  cook  and  sew 
and  buy  and  plan  and  beautify  then- 
cottages;  to  help  the  men  save  money 
and  provide  for  old  age;  to  study  out 
the  family  problems  ot'  sanitation,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  to  offer  COOPS 

tion  on  a  scientific,  sympathetic  be: 

without  charity  OT  paternalism,  but  in 
a  spirit  o(  mutual  advancement. 

Furthermore,  an  employee  will  think 
better,    feel    better,    work    better,    if    he 
knows  his  company   enjoys  the  adm: 
tion   and    ropect    i^(   the   community    at 

large;    hence    the    place   your    fact 

holds  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  outside  may  well  occupy  \  our 
attention.    Have    JTOU    asked    the    it    . 

citi  I'D-,  to  Inspect  your  plant"  Have  ) 
mads  your  grounds  a^a  buihtin 
worthj  ol  ch  k  pride?  n  (en 
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Quick!  By  five  I  must  have 
a  thousand   copies   of  this 
I     letter  ready  to  mail."    That's 

easy  —  with  the  mimeograph.    From  dic- 
tation to  envelope  is  a  mere  matter  of  min- 
utes.    Handwriting  too?      Drawings?     Diagrams? 
Illustrated  letters  and  bulletins?    Office  and  factory 
forms?     No    difference — you   duplicate  all  quickly  — 
without  cuts.     Most  accurate,  least  expensive — as  well 
as    quickest— is    the    mimeograph    process.      Exactly 
duplicates  the  original.    Gives  clean,  sharp  impressions. 
Opens   many    doors   to   greater   profits  in  any  business 
office  —  factory     shop.     Investigate    the    new  dermatype 
waxless  stencil  method  today.     Interesting  booklet   "E" 
will  tell  you  about  it  and  its  business  uses.     Send 
to  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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THE  J.  C.  HALL  COMPANY 
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No.  12M5_ 


Pay  toihe  order  or 


um  -   *  o.»cou--  /  J   J*  f 


JxiA.  Jitre-i'  Dollars  | 

TO    MI  II    TH<   J.  C.  HALL   COMPANY 


First  National  Bank 


•r-sr  Anywhere.  U.  S.  A 


The  Hall  Mark  of  Efficiency 


THE  CHECK  THAT  TELLS  THE  STORY 

The  Hall  Voucher  Check  marks  a  long  step  ahead  in  business  efficiency. 
On  the  face  of  the  check  is  the  whole  story,  in  clear,  concise  form;  dates  of  bills, 
amounts,  discount,  freight  deduction,  everything.  A  receipt  in  itself,  the 
Voucher  Check  does  away  with  the  return  of  bills.  A  standard  form  that  has 
proved  its  efficiency.  Highest  quality  of  paper  and  workmanship.  A  Quality 
Check  backed  by  an  enviable  reputation  of  forty  years'  standing.  Distinction 
depends  on  the  appearance  of  your  check.  The  standard  form  (V)  is  for  every 
sort  of  business  house.  Another  form  (S)  is  used  largely  by  individuals,  clubs, 
societies,  churches  and  other  institutions.  Remember  these  Voucher  Checks  are 
a  genuine  receipt  when  paying  bills  of  department  stores,  gas,  electric,  telephone 
and  other  companies.    An  ordinary  check  does  not  constitute  an  adequate  receipt. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Size  of  check — 3%  x  8^6,  stub  5%  in- 
long.  Six  colors  of  good  bond  paper — 
White,  Buff,  Blue,  Green,  Gray  and 
Russet.  Also  three  colors  of  National 
Safety  Paper — Pink,  Blue  and  Prim- 
rose. Perforated  and  numbered.  Bound 
in  books  of  500  checks  with  stubs,  3  to 
the  page.  Imitation  leather  backs,  flat 
stitched. 

Also  furnished  for  check  writing  ma- 
chines without  the  line  or  word  Dollars. 


Safety 

$  4.50 

7.00 

a    13.00 

18.00 

25.00 


PRICES 

Bond 

500  Checks $  4.00 

1000       "  ....  6.00 

2000        " 11.00 

3000        "  ....  15.00 

5000        " 20.00 

Delivery  charges  paid  if  check  accom- 
panies order. 

These  prices  are  for  printing  in  black  ink. 
For  bank  name  in  red  add  $1.00  per  thousand 
checks. 

Use  the  Order  Blank  today.  Attach  full 
copy,  name  of  concern,  address,  correct  bank 
title,  printing  over  and  under  signature  line 
and  number  to  commence  with. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES 

The  J.  C.  Hall  Company 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


Z 

< 

QQ 

O 

3 
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The  J.  C.  Hall  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Please  enter  order  for Voucher  Checks  in  Books 

of  500  checks. 

Print   on Paper  as  per  copy  of  check  attached. 

No.  com Red  Ink. 

(NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN) 


|  Maintain  a  Health- 
ful Temperature 
inYbur  Home  with 

"lycos 

THERMOMETER 


u-v.tf* 


"ITT 


hylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  K.Y. 

Thrrr'i  *  l^vomrTnylvr  I'Iht irtci   (or  Every  Purpii*? 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

While  our  limited  supply  lasts  wo 
will  mail  in  a  tube  suitable  for  fram- 
ing an  excellent  reproduction  on 
heavy  cameo  paper  of  Leopold  Flam 
eng'a  etching  of  the  famous  Chandoa 
portrait,  of  Shakespeare.     Scud  si\ 

fcWC  CTOt     stamps     to    cowr    eOlt    of 

n  rapping  and  mailing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
Shnke.peare  Dcpt.,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  your 
Community!  and  given  a  hundredth  part 
as  much  thought  to  making  your  fac- 
tory a  social  center  as  you  have  to 
making  it  a  commercial  success? 

You  will  never  get  the  most  and  best 
from  your  employees  till  their  home 
life  means  as  much  to  you  as  you  ex- 
pect your  factory  to  mean  to  them. 
While  you  skimp  on  sympathy,  they  will 
on  service.  Every  great  institution  has, 
by  virtue  of  its  size,  a  great  mission  to 
perform.  Don't  neglect  yours.  A  factory 
is  a  place  where  character  is  made. 
How  big  is  your  factory,  on  this  scale 
of  measurement. 


REMEMBERING  LUTHER 

At  noon,  October  31,  1517,  Martin 
Luther,  professor  at  Wittenberg  Uni- 
versity, nailed  ninety-five  theses  upon 
the  Castle  Church  door.  He  was  con- 
scious only  of  performing  a  duty  in- 
cidental to  his  work.  It  was  his  turn  to 
provide  topics  for  discussion  by  students 
and  teachers.  But  history  calls  this  act 
the  unconscious  heralding  of  a  momen- 
tous period.  The  new  forces  at  work 
for  a  century  and  more  now  became 
effective  and  the  subsequent  movement 
is  commonly  called  the  Reformation. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  developing 
broad  and  constructive  plans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Quadricentennial  of 
this  event  next  year.  Five  large  bodies 
have  created  a  Joint  Committee  and 
opened  national  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  certain  educational  features 
all  of  the  nearly  four  million  Lutherans 
of  America  are  working  cooperatively. 

Literature  revised  and  new  will  be 
issued.  A  group  of  American  scholars 
is  translating  the  foremost  works  of 
Luther.  A  popular  life  of  Luther  by  a 
widely-known  writer  is  being  produced. 
A  life  of  the  reformer  for  the  juvenile 
mind  is  in  press.  Both  the  religious  and 
the  civic  phases  of  the  Reformation  will 
be  treated.  Tableaux  and  pageants  will 
be  features;  an  anniversary  medal  is 
being  designed;  a  motion  picture  film 
will  probably  be  produced,  presenting 
the  more  important  events  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  activities  of  Luther. 
Music  of  high  order  and  churchly  in 
character  will  be  a  prominent  feature. 
Various  compositions  of  Bach  are  to  be 
produced  by  choruses  organized  and 
{rained  to  render  Jubilee  musical  pro- 
grams. It  is  expected  that  an  anni- 
versary cantata  will  be  produced  by  an 
American  composer. 

The  various  boards,  BUch  as  the  Edu- 
cational, Missionary,  and  Ministerial 
Pension,  have  planned  to  raise  Jubilee 
funds.  The  goal  set  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  $10,000,000.  "The  boards  of 
education  Of  Seventeen  Protestant  de- 
nominations have  combined  in  an  educa- 
tional and  agitating  campaign  prepara- 
tory to  raising  huge  funds  for  Church 
colleges.     Headquarters    for    this    eum- 

n  are  open  In  Now  York. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  these  p 
^rations  for  commemoration  might 
[nit    in   a   sentence    To   celebrate   I 
Reformation  of  tin-  Sixteenth  Centun 
and  !■'  hasten  the    [*ran  loa  of 

(lu-    Pwentieth, 
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Where  five  great  organizations  found 

their  presidents 


HUGH  CHALMERS  entered  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  as  office  boy.  Was  finally  made 
General  Manager.  Resigned  to  become  President 
of  what  is  now  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company. 

CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB  entered  the  Edgar  Thomp- 
son Steel  Works  driving  stakes  at  $1  a  day.  In  less 
than  a  year  he  was  made  assistant  to  one  of  the 
superintendents.  Today  he  is  President  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

EARL  D.  BABST  was  an  attorney,  and  later  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company.  He 
resigned  to  become  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Five  presidents  drawn  from  five  different  kinds 
of  business,  qualified  by  five  different  kinds  of 
experience.  Specialized  training  in  any  one 
branch  of  business  did  not  carry  these  men  up 
to  the  presidencies  of  the  great  organizations 
which  they  now  represent.  They  won  thehigh- 
est  success  in  their  respective  fields  of  business 
because  they  knew  the  great  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  all  business. 

whole  broad  field  of  business  was  theirs. 
When  their  opportunity  came,  they  were  pre- 
ze  it,  even   tho  it    lay  in   a  widely 
different  field. 

!      -  ',[)<•   of  business 
l  •    ■'  titute  ia  giving  today  to  over 

40 fit  Modern  Bueineaa  CourM  and   Service   tralna 

m   th«;  broad  basi<    principle!  which  uinli-iin- 

It    is   ba  of    thousande  of 

'ennful  buniness  m< 

thai      could     otherwise    be 
n    of    1  f    at  all. 

Ad  >  il 

/  of  ihi:  highest  standing 


GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU  was  at  one  time  stenog- 
rapher to  President  Cleveland.  Thru  his  ability  to 
size  up  men  and  grasp  business  propositions  of  all 
kinds,  he  became  Secretary  to  President  McKinley 
and  President  Roosevelt.  He  is  now  President  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

HARRY  FORD  entered  the  automobile  business  as 
Secretary  of  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  was  made  Advertising  Manager, 
and  later  resigned  to  organize  the  Saxon  Motor 
Company,  capitalized  at  $200,000.  In  two  years 
he  has  increased  the  capitalization  to  $6,000,000. 

is  represented  in  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  It  includes  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the 
eminent  engineer;  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  and  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  this  128-page  book,  "Forging  Ahead 
in  Business,"  a  copy  of  which  we  will  send  you  free,  will 
repay  you  many  times  over.  Simply  send  coupon  below 
for  your  (  opy. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
505  A.tor  Place  New  York,   N.   Y. 

I 

■I    tri r-    "Forging    Alirncl    III    llimiiimi"       FREE 
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A    HOUSE    BOAT    WAITING    TO    TAKE    ON    ITS    MOTOR 
The   automobile    Ls   driven    aboard,   jacked   up   on   the  aft   deck   and   connected   with   the   paddle   wheels   by  means  of  link   chain   belts 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  AT  SEA 
A  Chicago  man  has  hit  upon  a  unique 
scheme  of  making  his  automobile  fur- 
nish the  motive  power  for  his  house- 
boat. This  is  accomplished  by  fitting 
spurred  sprocket  wheels  to  the  hubs  of 
the  car's  rear  wheels,  and  keying  simi- 
lar but  larger  ones  to  the  paddle  wheels 
of  the  boat,  and  connecting  them  by 
means  of  link  chain  belts.  When  the 
automobile  is  jacked  up  so  that  the  rear 
wheels  are  clear  of  the  deck,  and  the 
engine  of  the  car  started,  it  will  run  at 
a  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 

The  automobile  is  guided  on  board  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  grooved  runways 
which  run  from  the  shore  to  the  gang- 
plank and  brought  to  a  place  on  the 
aft  deck  immediately  between  the  paddle 
wheels. 

The  boat  has  two  rudders,  but  it  may 
?!so  be  steered  by  means  of  the  paddle 
wheels  if  desired.  The  paddles  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  and  when  they  are  connected  with 
the  automobile,  the  emergency  brake 
of  the  car  is  disconnected  from  one 
driving  wheel  and  the  foot  brake  from 
the  other.  In  this  way  one  of  the  pad- 
dles can  be  revolved  while  its  opposite 
remains  stationary.  If  the  port  paddle 
is  turned,  while  the  starboard  is  held 
still,  the  bow  of  the  houseboat  is  shoved 
around  to  starboard,  and  vice  versa. 

RABBITS  TO  THE    RESCUE 

England  used  to  punish  poachers  for 
killing  rabbits  by  transporting  them  to 
Australia.  Now  she  hires  the 
Australians,  perhaps  some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  crim- 
inals convicted  of  that  hein- 
ous crime,  to  kill  rabbits  for 
her  soldiers,  Here  is  a  bag  of 
two    and    a    half    tons    about 
to    be    shipped    from    Taiana 
station,      Australia.      A      tew 
weeks  ago  the  British  Bteam 
ei-  "( lumberland"    tupped  in 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  coal 
on  her  way   from  New  Zea 
land   in   Liverpool   witb   half 
million     rabbits    for    the 
English  army.  The  Germans 
have  pi  op  to  the  .  u 

loin     of     poi  oning     rabbits 


to  protect  the  crops.  The  rabbits  must 
hereafter  be  caught  or  shot  so  they  can 
serve  for  the  famous  German  dish  of 
Hasenpfeffcr.  Any  meat  is  welcome  now 
in  the  belligerent  countries  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  repeat  the  grace  said 
by  the  old  English  chaplain  who 
thought  rabbits  were  being  served  too 
often  at  his  table: 

Rabbits  hot,   rabbits  cold, 

Rabbits   tender,   rabbits   tough. 

Rabbits  young  and   rabbits  old — 

1   thank    the    Lord   I've   had   enough. 

TENCARLOADSOF  "SAFETY" 

Just  to  show  Missouri — and  several 
neighboring  states — what  the  United 
States  is  doing  to  increase  public  safety, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  recently 
arranged  a  city -to-city  tour  of  a  "Safety 
First"  train,  carrying  ten  cars  filled 
with  instructive  exhibits. 

.  During  the  first  part  of  the  tour, 
sent  free  of  charge  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  forty-three  cities 
were  visited  where  over  325,000  people 
saw  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Red  Cross,  the  Re- 
clamation Service  and  the  Coast  Guard. 


•  i  /  ,<■■ 

AUSTRALIA     IKNDS    n 


i;  vim  |  l'H    in    i  ii  i      i  i;i  \,  m  i 


The  success  of  the  tour  encouraged 
its  extension  over  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  railroad  and  the  hope  has 
been  exprest  that  it  may  ultimately 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  country.  But 
meantime  the  rest  of  us  will  want  to 
read  about  it. 

The  Reclamation  Service  and  the  na- 
tional parks  have  the  first  exhibit:  a 
6  by  6  foot  model  of  a  typical  irrigated 
farm,  with  canals,  laterals,  crops,  and 
farm  buildings;  hand-colored  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  on  the  various  proj- 
ects, Arrowrock  Dam,  Elephant  Butte 
Dam  (the  highest  in  the  world),  and 
the  fourteen  national  parks. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  all  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  An  immense  weather  map, 
brought  up  to  date  daily,  models  show- 
ing methods  of  erosion  of  land  and  how 
it  is  reforested,  and  explanations  of 
forest-fire  prevention  and  storm-warn- 
ing systems  are  their  principal  features. 

The  Navy  exhibit  is  particularly 
popular  just  now:  a  big  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo, an  auto-pilot,  a  machine  gun  that 
will  fire  400  shots  per  minute,  the 
Marine  Corps  equipment,  and  a  working 
wireless  telegraph.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Army  explain  their  various 
tool  outfits,  models  of  wagons  and  sur- 
veyors' and  drafting  instruments,  The 
Medical  ami  Ordnance  Bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  exhibit  a  complete 
field  dressing  station,  stretcher  appli- 
ances, and  a  complete  working  model  of 
a  modern  12-inch  disappearing  gun  and 

car  ria| 

The   Interstate  Common 
Commission     has     diagrams 

and    Statistics    to    show    how 

much     it      lias     reduced     the 
number  o(  railroad  accidents 

The    Public    Health    Ser 

exhibits    a    model    of   vennin- 

proof  house.  The  Toast  Guard 

explains    its    methods    of    life 

s.l\  lllg. 

The  "safety  t'ust"  trail  i> 
a  tremendous  success    Vt  the 
of  LOO  to  i  >00  an  how 
!  ho  people  vi 
it  how  thej  maj  help 
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ELECTRICITY  comes  to  free  the  mod- 
ern  woman   from   the   burdens   of 
housekeeping. 

It  came  into  the  home  first  as  a  source  of 
light, settinganewstandardof  illumination. 

But,  electricity  is  destined  to  fill  a  still 
larger  sphere  of  domestic  use- 
fulness; it  now  does  the  hard- 
est tasks  in  the  household.  It 
reduces  the  necessary  hours 
of  labor  and  lightens  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself,  adding  hours 
to  the  leisure,  recreation,  and 

broader  interests  that  claim  the  modern 

woman's  attention. 

If  your  home  is  wired  for  electricity, 
are  ycu  making  the  most  of  it?  Do  you 
know  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
washing-machine,  and  the  electric  iron? 
Do  you  know  the  convenience  of  the 
electric  toaster  and  other  heating  devices 
for  the  easy  preparation  of  food  ? 

While  other  necessaries  of  life  are  in- 
creasing in  cost,  electric  current  is  steadily 
decreasing.  The  cost  of  using  these  small 
devices  in  the  home  (never  so  high  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  objection)  is  now  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  many  parts  of  the   country,  rates 

for  electric  current  are  now  so  attractive 

an  to  bring  the  electric  range  into  very 

nil    use   for   cooking  —  the   greatest 

boon  of  all  to  the  housewife. 

There  Is  now  available  for  you  a  com- 
plete  line  of  electrical  devices  bearing  the 
well-known  name 

Western  Electric 

Every  utensil  bearing  this  marking  is  of  high- 

i.ility.    Write  for  our  literature  and  t ho  name 
ol    '.in    nran     I    agent    111    your    locality.      Ask 

foi  booklet,  "The  Eh ii  ti  <•  etl  Way,"  No.  67-BJ. 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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40  cents  postpaid;  $30.00  per  hundred,  carriage  extra 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

(THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS) 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA.  Witherspoon  Building: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  NASHVILLE  ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PITrSBURGH 


Two 

Sizes— 

4kJand5J6 

Extra  Size — 8  i  ... 

(black  only)  $1.25. 


B&&14  Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

ThcONLY  perfect,  non-leakablelulc 
pencils  at  motler.itc- 

l'romotes  Efficient  y. 
Order    $ 


ins. 


FREE— liberal  supply  of 

ink  with  retail  orders. 

Agents  Wanted.   Hi/j  Profits. 

I.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO..  27  Thanir-s  Si..  Ntw  York 
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SANITAX. 

Price  $2  Up 

I  Si-nil  uVnlor'a  natuo  for  free 
book— "Cure  of  tlio  Hair." 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO. 

'  V.  '•  19  So.   W.tUlt!   »..  .  th.c.gu 
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The  New 
Books 


THE  LEADER  OF  THE  BOERS 
General  Botha,  in  the  faithful  study 
of  the  man  and  his  career  by  Harold 
Spender,  appears  to  possess  the  best 
qualities  of  both  statesman  and  soldier. 
He  is  a  man  whose  self  control,  fore- 
sight and  sturdy  honesty  of  purpose 
are  not  to  be  led  astray  by  passion, 
persuasion  or  prejudice.  He  not  only 
won  victories  for  the  Boers  in  the  field, 
but  saw  clearly  that  when  the  end  of 
such  had  come  a  greater  victory  in 
peace  was  still  possible  for  his  people. 
It  was  he  who  counseled  moderation 
with  the  "Bitter-enders"  in  South 
Africa;  persuaded  the  frigid  British 
Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain;  and 
strove  persistently  for  the  goal  of  a 
union  of  South  Africa.  This  was  a 
path  beset  with  difficulties  and  Mr. 
Spender  shows  that  General  Botha's 
eventual  triumph  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  his  ability  to  win  enemies  to 
his  side. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
General  Botha's  attitude  was  in  con- 
formity with  his  whole  career.  There 
was  no  casting  of  a  backward  thought, 
but  a  steady  forward  vision  for  the 
well-being  and  greatness  of  the  united 
people  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Spender 
compares  General  Botha  with  William 
III  of  Orange  and  with  Washington. 
Oliver  Cromwell  comes  also  to  mind  as 
a  prototype  by  reason  of  what  one  may 
term  the  Puritan  farmer  strain  in  both. 

General  Botha,  by  Harold  Spender.  Houghton 
Mifflin.   $2. 

DEMOCRACY  FORWARD 

What  may  be  called  the  historic  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  is  the  under- 
lying theme  in  Professor  Sellars'  book, 
The  Next  Step  in  Demoeraey.  This 
mission  is  not  primarily  to  Americanize 
the  world,  nor  to  extend  our  domination 
over  the  Seven  Seas.  For  "the  society 
of  today  in  the  United  States  is  not 
democracy,  it  is  plutocratic  commercial- 
ism dominated  by  pecuniary  values. 
Democracy  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  vague 
sentiment  and  perplexed  wishing."  The 
development  of  institutions,  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic machinery  to  these  are  to  con- 
stitute the  next  steps  in  ilemoi  r.i. 

The  author  is  in  thoro  agreement 
with  the  socialists  in  his  emphasis  OQ 
tlie  human  values  aiul  m  his  repudia- 
tion of  our  formal  freedom  of  contract 
in  favor  <■>{  genuine  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity for  fullest  Individual  develop* 
nunt.  He  differs  from  the  i 

M  questioning  the  adequacy  of  the 
doctrine    oi'    "economic    determinism 
and  in  conl  i  e\  olut  Ion  with  re* 

hit  ion.  'This  is  unfortunate,  tor  it   tor 
to   divert    attention    from    the   main 
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OFFICE  EFFICIENCY  | 

Plan  and  Purchase  Department  of  The  Independent-     jj 
Harper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service  ( 


THE  Independent,  in  its  Efficiency 
Number  a  month  ago,  invited 
its  readers  and  all  members  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency 
to  consult  its  new  Plan  and  Purchase 
Department  with  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  any  equipment 
that  may  be  desirable  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  offices, 
factories  or  business  buildings. 

Impressive  in  quality  and  number 
have  been  the  responses  we  have 
received  for  this  first  announcement 
of  our  new  Service — so  prompt  and 
numerous  in  fact  that  we  confess  to 
a  deluge  of  work  in  the  preparation 
of  special  reports  for  a  wide  variety 
of  business  needs. 

This  new  department  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Efficiency  Service  and  Question 
Box  which  The  Independent  has  main- 
tained for  more  than  a  year  under 
the  management  of  its  Director  of 
Efficiency,  Edward  Earle  Purinton. 

It  is  conducted  in  association  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency,  which 
recently  chose  The  Independent  as  its 
official  organ.  It  is  the  privilege  of  this 
department  to  enjoy  the  cooperation 
and  counsel  of  the  Institute's  Commit- 
tee on  Office  Efficiency,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Efficiency  Society, 
Melvil  Dewey,  is  chairman,  and  of  the 
I nsti lute' s Committee  on  Marketing,  of* 
which  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  is  chairman. 


For  a  limited  time  this  complete  effi- 
ciency service  will  be  supplied  to  any 
reader  of  The  Independent,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency, without  any  charge  whatever. 

Upon  receipt  of  each  request  for  in- 
formation, the  individual  or  business 
house  is  supplied  with  a  requisition 
chart  on  which  may  be  indicated  the 
equipment  problem  of  the  business  in 
any  department. 

Upon  receipt  of  each  chart,  the  Plan 
and  Purchase  Department,  assisted  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency, 
suggests  the  most  approved  appli- 
ances for  arriving  at  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  office,  reducing 
labor  costs,  increasing  output  and 
generally  speeding  up  production. 

It  is  the  aim  of  The  Independent  in 
inaugurating  this  Plan  and  Purchase 
Department  to  make  The  Independent- 
Harper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service 
still  more  efficient  and  helpful  in  a 
practical  way;  to  make  The  Independ- 
ent a  clearing-house  for  everything 
that  contributes  to  greater  efficiency 
in  business;  to  make  The  Independent 
not  only  the  interpreting-house  of 
modern  efficiency  ideas  but  also  a  free 
and  unprejudiced  aid  to  the  purchase 
of  equipment  that  leads  to  higher 
efficiency. 

The  attached  coupon  will  receive 
prompt  attention.     Mail  it  to-day. 


PLAN  AND  PURCHASE  DEPARTMENT  No. 

The    independent-Harper*!    Weekly    Efficiency    Service,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  5Tork. 

r  Requisition  Blank  and  Check  List  of  Ottice  iviuipmcnt. 
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eel  prints 

that  you 
leave  evevij 
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You    walk    from    your 
home  to  train  or  trolley 


J  Frjtn     train     to    office 


You    take    many    steps 
around  your  office 


j'oii      -calk      out      to 
luncheon   and  back 


r«  i   later  attend   a 
business    meeting 


You  do  an  criand  for 
yo'ir   wife 


and  then  go  home 


In  the  evening  ynu 
attend  a  theatre  or  a 
dance 


— and  by  long  odds  the  best  aid 
you  have  in  maintaining  a  serene 
disposition  is  in  the  wearing  o£ 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Millions  wear  tliem  in  preference  to 
other  kinds,  because  the  Foster  Friction 
Plug,  set  where  the  wear  comes,  prevents 
slipping  anil  makes  the  heel  la*t  longer. 
There  are  no  holes  to  track  mini  ami  dirt 
— cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

black,  white  or  tan.     For 
Men,    Women    and    Children. 

Foster   Rubber   Co. 

105  Federal  St.,         Boston,  Mas*. 

Originators  and  Patenters  of  the  Foster 
Friction     Plug    which     prevents    slipping 


sues,  it  should  hardly  be  necessary  at 
tins  late  day   to  point  out  that  "«,.. 
nomic   determinism"  does   not   exclude 
the  power  of  religions,  fashions,  tradi 
Minis  and  other   psychic   fat-tors;   nor 
that  "revolution"  means  to  the  revolt, 
tionist  not  a  method  but  an  essence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Professor  Sellars 
himself  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  basis  for  our  social  and 
economic  relations — which  is  revolu- 
tionary; and  he  points  out  very  per- 
suasively the  dependence  of  our  cus- 
toms and  values  upon  the  economic  or- 
ganization. It  is  an  unusually  readable 
and  suggestive  book  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  of 
its  universal  extension. 

The    Next    Step    in    Democracy,    by    R.    W. 
Sell&n.    Macmillan.    $1.50. 

WHEN  PEACE  COMES 
Already  the  great  problems  that  will 
follow  the  war  are  agitated,  and  a 
welcome  contribution  to  their  consid- 
eration is  The  Restoration  of  Europe, 
by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Fried,  an  Austrian, 
and  winner  of  the  1911  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  pa- 
cifists, yet  he  regrets  the  title  of  Bar- 
oness von  Suttner's  Lay  Doivn  Your 
Arms,  because  it  gives  the  wrong  no- 
tion that  true  pacifists  believe  that  one 
nation  could  abolish  all  its  armament 
while  other  nations  still  maintain 
theirs. 

In  his  judgment  the  war  grew  from 
misunderstanding  and  mistrust 
(amounting  to  international  anarchy) 
between  the  leading  nations.  For  this 
he  thanks  the  diplomatists,  at  the  same 
time  scourging  the  sensational  press 
for  exciting  the  people.  He  pays  the 
highest  tribute  to  Bloch,  whose  pro- 
phetic views  of  the  increasing  horror 
and  calamity  of  war  have  been  so  thor- 
oly  fulfilled.  The  romance  of  war  has 
gone.  Peace  to  be  lasting  should  be 
first  concluded  by  the  hostile  powers 
and  then  confirmed  and  revised  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  great  pow- 
ers, including  the  United  States  and 
other  neutrals,  with  the  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  Cooperative  Union  of  Eu- 
rope ("a  central  bureau  for  her  com- 
mon interests"),  modeled  after  the  Pan- 
American,  but  meeting  more  frequent- 
ly, thus  bringing  out  from  the  war  it- 
self the  cure  of  its  cause — interna- 
tional anarchy. 

The   Restoration   of   Europe,  by   Dr.   Alfred  H. 
Fried.   Macmillan.   $1. 

MAN  A  MACHINE 

Modern  science  can  afford  to  carry 
the  stigma  of  being  "materialistic"  so 
long  as  scientists  continue  to  write 
books  like  Dr.  Crile's  Man — An  Adap- 
tive Mechanism.  Ignoring  for  practical 
purposes  the  classic  distinction  between 
"physical"  and  "psychical"  Dr.  Crile  up 
plies  the  method  of  the  experiment  to 
the  study  of  various  phenomena,  such 
as  fever,  pain,  fainting,  associated  with 
disease,     and     shows     that      these     phe 

nomena  are  as  "normal"  as  the  more 
familiar  reactions  of  the  organi  im  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  I hink  of  as  adap 
tations  to  the  environment.  This  con- 
clusion is  not  new     It  was  reaohed  by 


Oue  cun  live  without 
—but  not  so  Well 
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The  above  quaint  and  charming  picture 
THE  FORTUNE  TELLER 

by    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds    is  one  of  hundreds  ol 

beautiful  pictures 

FOR  GIFTS 

and  lor  decoration  in  your  own  home,  pub- 
lished in  The  Copley  Prints  and  Medici  Prints 
— pictures  o'  the  very  highest  distinction. 

The  Medici  Prints 
"are  the    finest  ol  all  reproductions    in   color; 
their    perfection  is    Mule  short  of  amazing," 
says  The  London  Times, 

The  Copley  Prints 
are  masterpieces  ol  American  art,  reproduced 
in  rich  sepia  tone,  some  in  color.  For  21  years 
a  hull-mark  ol  good  taste  in  pictures.  Of  our 
Copley  Prints  o'  the  Holy  Grail,  Abbey  him- 
self said,  "I  could  not  wish  better." 

Prices 
$1.50  to  $10.00;  also  Medici  Miniatures  at  25 
and  50  cents.  Careful  attention  to  appro- 
priate framing.  Above  picture  in  the  colors 
of  the  original,  23x18,  $10.00  Also  in  the 
"Miniatures  " — framed  $1.50  to  $3.00. 

Your  Old  Family  Portraits 
Reproduced  privately  in  the  Copley  Prints, — 
daguerreotypes,  old  faded  photographs,  tin- 
types, etc.— make  unique  gifts  iO  your  relatives. 
At  art  stores  or  sent  direct.  Illustrated  Copley 
and  Medici  Catalogues,  practically  handbooks 
of  art.  are  25  cents  each,  50  cents  for  both  (send 
stamps).  From  them  select  prints  to  be  scut  you 
prepaid  on  approval. 
For  both  series  address 

CURTIS  &  [CAMERON 

or  the  new  American  Branch  of 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY.  190  Harcourt  St. .  BOSTON 

Salesroom:  Pierce  Bld£. ,  opp.  Public  Library 


What  15c  bS  You 

Nation's  Capital 


PHOTOPLAY    WRITING    FOR   PROFIT 

Our  course  of  ten  lessons  tenches  the  technique 
of  the  tihnplay  and  also  shows  you  how  to  sell 
your  scenarios.  No  special  literary  preparations 
necessary.  Write  for  fkke  book,  valuable  iu- 
foiuation  and   special  Prize   Offer. 

Chicago  Photo  Playright  College       Box  278WX6  Chicago 

FROM 
THE 

The  little  matter  of 
15c  in  sumps  or 
ill  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  13  «cds  on  trial.  The 
Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
,  tor  the  Nation  18  paper  that  prints  all  the  new  sot  the  world 
ami  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  Jul  year.  This 
paper  (ills  the  lull  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a 
\  U\  It  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  ffolnj  on  m  the 
worlds  at  the  least  ,  J  time  OT  money,  tins  is  your  Tfl 

II  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  whk  h  reliable.,  en* 

tertalntng.  wholesome,  the  Path  tiiutrr  is  yoi  is.     It  you  would 
I  paper  w  huh  puts  everything  \ ,  briefly — 

here  it  la  at  last.  Send  only  15c  to  show  thatyou  niiu 

rtand  we  will  Bond  11  on  probation  13  ■■■ 
Joes  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  Invest  In  N 
V     K    .     Tho   Pathfinder,    Ho*     m,     W..,hi..k to...    iv   C. 

EatYourWaytoHealth 

Use  Tyler's  Macerated  Wheat  and  Other 
Raw  Foods  Like  I  Did  and  Get  WelL 

I'ut  lion  in  roar  blood  tad  other  orgarde.  \» 
mineral  elements  in  \  uursystem  soaaMii« 
tiul  to  life  mul  health    that  'a  why 

Tyler's  Macerated  Wheat 

with  other  raw  foods  is  so  successful  in  re- 
lieving constipation  andstomaeh  trouble 
i  ing  heall  h  real  nut  last- 

fug  strength)  powerand  energ)     reduc 
lug  blood  pressure    making  you  weigh 
just  what  you  elinulj 

Band  Ko  ■t»mi»  t.-t    t;  .>.   Knoil  tln.ik  anil  ll.i*lth  On".' 

ftliil      i  ..I  tin.  {      l  in. 1 1  .  .nil  ...„.u 

l>.   vMII  IHiatlMtM  rf'.  . 

ll\K.>*  UltK.     iM.H.i.,11.1  III.I.J    H..^.i,lil,   Ho    I    N   I. 
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This  gi'r/.  icilh  fhe  Elliott  Foot  Machine  will 

address  3.000 

;nt>e/oOes  in  one  HOUR 

One  Hour 

(15  cents  per  1000) 


or 


One  Day? 

($1.50  per  1000) 

Shorten  your  work- 
ing days  to  hours  by 
installing  at  once 


This  givl.  by  the  old  penand  ink  method,  can 
address  hardly  1 .000  envelopes  in  one  DAY 


THE  ELLIOTT 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE 

with  which  the  two  largest  mail-order  houses  in  the  world  did  last  year  a  busi- 
ness of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  without  a  single  salesman. 


The  smallest  of  the  Elliott  machines  will  address 
more  envelopes  in  one  hour  than  your  stenog- 
rapher can  address  in  one  day.  The  Elliott  ma- 
chine is  noiseless.    It  uses  an  address  card  which 

can  be  written  on  the 
by 


typewriter 
stenographer, 
cards   cost   7  0 
per    hundred, 
typewriter 


your 

Blank 

cents 

Blank 

stencils 


cost  $7  per  thousand. 
They  come  in  eight 
different  colors,  allow- 
ing efficient  classifica- 
tion of  your  list.  The 
Elliott  Automatic  Mul- 
tiple Selector  will  se- 
lect and  then  print 
your  names  in  your 
lists  as  you  wish.  The 
Elliott  reproduces  ex- 
actly your  typewritten 


address,  prints  10,000  addresses  from  one  card 
list,  and  takes  the  place  of  your  card  index 
files.  The  Elliott  is  an  addressing  machine  of 
practical  efficiency  and  cost  saving.  Its  speed 
has  made  it  famous 
no  less  than  its  low 
cost  of  operation.  The 
hand  machine  prints 
1,500  clear,  perfect, 
addresses  per  hour. 
The  foot  machine 
prints  3,000  addresses 
per  hour.  The  electric 
power  machine  prints 
4,000  addresses  per 
hour.  A  free  demon- 
stration of  any  one  of 
the  Elliott  models 
will  be  cheerfully 
given  in  your  own 
office  without  cost 
to    you   or    obligation. 


At  Your  Service 

Our  business  exists  to  increase  the 

efficiency    of     your     business;    to 

ng  costs  and  in- 

;>rofits.     Let  us  send 

'  r:it«-r|     i  ;it;il>, ;/!,<•    ftf)d 

■  Uf.i-.  \>'>',V  entitled     Direct    By 

Advert 
all  ll  ' 

dvertising  as  a  result 
of   our    OWIl    ■  Slid    that 

r,l  i.  rmara  In  \  the 

'  t   sales- 
iship  pa  /. 

MAM.   f  Ht  <  OUPON  (  AMD   IOIMV 


EXACT     SIZE     OP     ELLIOTT     FIBRE     ADDRESS     AND     RECORD     CARD     FROM     WHIOII     YOU     PRINT 
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I 
I 
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I 
I 
I 
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J 


The  Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Company 

299  Broadway,  New  York 


A 


P!<  no  tell  us  more  about    the    Elliott    System   and  send  free  copies  of  your 
I   ;,,,,!    y  iui    book   "Direct  by  Mail  Advertising." 


KAMI 

III'M 


fK\ttl\'\.-.-. 
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BOND 


The  Standard  Paper  for  Better 
Class    Business    Stationery 

For  above-the-average  business  stationery,  the 
most    competent    manufacturing    stationers    in 

the  2l6  principal  cities  of  North  America  rec- 
ommend Construction    Bond. 

They  buy  it  direct  from  us  in  lar<je  quantities. 
They  carry  it  always  in  stock.  With  it  they 
have  built  a  reputation  for  quick  service,  line 
workmanship,  high  quality,  and  good  value. 

Write  us  on  your  business  letterhead  for  speci- 
mens of  fine  business  stationery  produced  on 
Construction  Bond  and  the  names  of  the  con- 
cerns in  your  locality  who  can  supply  you. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 

200  E.  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


it  would  seem 
better  economy 
and  more  effective 
to  keep  your  rugs 
and  carpets  clean  all 
the  time  rather  than  to^ 
let  the  dirt  accumulate 
for  a  grand,  periodic  clean- 
ing. BISSELL'S  VACUUM 
SWEEPER,  used  regularly,  wii: 
preclude  dust  -  saturated  carpets 
and  rugs  and  keep  them  looking 
clean  and  new.  With  its  pure  bristle 
brush  and  its  self-adjusting  suction 
nozzle  which  glides  lightly  over  the 
carpet,  Bissell's  is  truly  the  efficient, 
carpet-saving,  easy-running  and  eco- 
nomical machine  for  the  home. 

BISSELL'S 

Vacuum  Carpet 

Sweeper  Sweeper 

For  the  frequent  brushing  up  which  Is 
Decessary  in  every  home,  BISSELL'S 
CARPET  SWEEPER,  because  of  Us  ex- 
tremely light  weight  and  large  brush  ca- 
pacity, will  always  be  the  must  convenient 
of  all  devices.  It  is  the  stan.H.y  of  women 
everywhere,  a  household  necessity  for 
over  40  yean.  Until  machines  Bold  by  the 
better  dealers  everywhere.  Booklet  on 
request. 
Vacuum  Sweepers  $7.50  and  $9.00. 
U  "Cyco"  Ball  Hearing  Carpel  Bweep- 
NligMly  higher 
In  the  West,    South   and  Canada. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Exclusive 
Manufacturers  of  Car- 
pet Sweeping   Devices 
in  tile  World 

Dept.  255 

I, l  .mil  Rapids 

Mich. 


"A  Train  Load  of  Books" 
What  Clarkson 

is  Doing  for 
the  Book  Buyer 

Kb—  IN  several  hundred  thousand 

A  ^H    HLr    /  ■*  Libraries  in  the  homes  of 

^■k     ^^H  /  people  in  every  walk  of  life— 

(mKL  >v  from   the   day  laborer  to  the 

|^k  ..  "\  college    professor    and    high 

^9    |^  B?>*^»*.  government  official,  from  tliu 

A.      ^fcfc        ^persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 
19  L^&fl      wJpopLiar  fiction  to  the  persons 

'•^^^^^^^■^a^s^Kf  who  pride  themselves  on  hav- 
ing the  complete  works  of.  all  the  standard  authors 
in  De  Luxe  Sets  artistically  printed  and  bound  — 
almost  every  book  was  bought  from  me.  WHY/ 
Because,  I  have  no  agents  and  sell  you  Just  the 
books  you  want— all  new— many  at  saving  of  front 
SO  to  90  per  cent  —  you  examine  the  books  in  your 
own  home  for  five  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not 
f  atisficd,  return  at  my  expense—  and  owe  me  nothing. 

C-»mn|n  Pnons*      Intercolleglats  Dl  ct  I  o  n  ar  y. 

sample  rnces.      Pub  pricei  «3.oo.  My  pike. 

11.20. 


Wher  a  Man'ea  Man.  Publish- 
er's price,  SI. So.  My  price. 
SOc. 

Eyes  of  the  World.  My  price, 
36c 

Rookkeeplnar  at  a  Glance.  85c. 

Famous  Pictures.  Pub.  price, 
$6.00.     My  price,  SI  45. 

Encyclopedia  of  Quotations. 
Pub.  price.  $2.60.  My  price, 
89c. 

Wild  Animals.  Pub.  price, 
$'1.00.     My  price,  46c. 

What  All  Married  Peonle 
Slimild  Know.  Puh.  price, 
$3  00.     My  price,  73c. 

Every  Girl's  Library.  10  vols, 
three  fourths  Mor.  Pub. 
S16.00.     My  price. 


Gems  of  Literature,    6  vols. 

My  price  $1.15. 
Peoples  New  Census   Atlas  of 
the  World.  Pub.  price,  $4.00. 
My  price,  98c. 
New  American     Encyclopedic 
Dictionary.  6  vols,   three 
fourths    Mor.      Pub.    price, 
S21  00.     My  price,  $4.76. 
Famous  Orators,    Pub.    price, 

32.60.     My  price.  96c. 

Law  Without    Lawyers.    Pub. 

price:  $2.0i>.     My  price.  46c. 

Fine     Teachers    Bible.     Pub. 

price,  $3.60.  My  price.  SI  10. 

Koran    of     Mohammed.    Pub. 

price,  $1.50      My  price.  48c. 

price,    S16.00,      My  price.      Boston  Ookinir    School  Cook 

$2 .95.  Book.    Price.  $1  38. 

Here  are  De  Luxe  Sets,   Morocco  bound,   complete  works. 

many  of  them  at  let**  th;m2S  cents  on  the  dollar.  Huko,  Klpllnff. 

I 'oe. Eliot.  Pickens. Thackeray.  Stevonaon.  uud  scores  of  otbere. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalogue 

My  new  catalog,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  you  how  to 
save  50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books.  It  is  a  course 
in  literature,  giving*  nationalities,  date  of  birth  and  death  of 
authors,  the  author's  life  and  atandlng  in  literature,  etc.  tiuo- 
dr-nls  oi  seta  and  thousands  of  single  v.  lumen  listed. 

I  sell  more  books  alreet  to  the  bookluver  —  the  Individual 
reader— the  ricb  man  who  Insists  upon  hit.  dollar's  worth  (ho 
to. in  who  watches  his  pennies  —  and  aell  them  for  less  money  - 
than  any  other  man  in  America.  Every  book  tu-w  ami  fn-tih. 
•  ii. I  guaranteed  to  please  you  —  you  to  be  the  Judge.  I  do  not 
qultiblu.  and  would  rmlo-r  have  a  book  01  net  of  Looks  returued 
St  iiiv  expense  than  to  have  u  dissatisfied  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker, 
1008  Clarkson  Building Chicago.  Illinois 


the  father  <>r  modern  pathology.  But 
Dr.  Crile  has  brought  together  the  re- 
Bults  i>i'  experiments  in  luu-mony  with 
tlif  evolutionary  outlook  ami  with  the 
mechanistic  school  of  biology.  Ho  has 
a  marked  interest  in  what  is  distinctly 
human  about  nun  ami  women;  his  em- 
phasis on  the  relation  between  iodine 
and  an  effective  will,  between  mercury, 
sodium,  nitrogen  and  other  chemical 
elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  effective 
human  living  on  the  other  is  especially 
significant. 

He  points  out  that  evolution  has 
been  from  stable  chemical  compounds 
to  more  labile  compounds  —  from 
brawn  to  brain,  and  that  in  the  highest 
organism,  man,  the  dominance  of  the 
most  irritable  compounds  of  the  central 
nervous  system  is  directly  dependent 
upon  physical  and  chemical  reactions 
that  follow  the  same  mechanistic  laws 
as  obtain,  in  the  non-living  universe. 
The  style  is  unusually  clear  and  the 
book  will  interest  lay  readers. 

Men — An     Adaptive    Mechanism,    by    G.    W. 
Crile.   Macmillan.    $2.60. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  OTHERS 

The  bibliography  of  Elizabethan  Trans- 
lations from  the  Italian,  by  Mary  A.  Scott, 
one  of  the  Vassal  semi-centennial  volumes, 
has,  besitles  its  surprisingly  long  list  ox 
books,  with  the  scholarly  descriptive  notes, 
a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  Italian 
Renaissance  in  England.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, $1.75.) 

The  humanity  of  Shakespeare's  villains, 
of  Oswald,  of  Caliban,  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, for  instance,  is  partially  the  theme 
of  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper 
called  forth  by  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion— Shakespeare,  an  address  delivered  at 
Harvard  by  George  Lyman  Kittritlge. 
(Harvard  Univ.  Tress,  50  cents.) 

A  volume  of  Select  Prose  of  Robert 
Southey  has  been  edited  by  Jacob  Zeitiin. 
The  introduction  is  a  critical  summing  tip 
of  Southey's  work  in  history,  criticism, 
economics  and  Spanish  literature.  The  se- 
lections that  rescue  some  interesting  pas- 
s;ij;es  from  oblivion  are  mainly  from  "The 
Doctor,"  "Bayard"  ami  "The  Peninsular 
War."  (Macmillan,  $1.50.) 

A  charming  bit  of  erutlition.  prepared, 
we  may  be  sure,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
it.   is   Shakespeare  and  Precious   Stones,  by 

(Jorge  Frederick  Kuuz.  In  its  attractive 
pages  are  gathered  all  sorts  of  curious  in- 
formation as  to  the  jewels  worn  in  Elisa- 
beth's day,  as  well  as  a  study  of  all  men- 
tion of  such  griuds  by  the  dramatist. 
(Philadelphia:    Lippincott,    S1.-5. > 

NEW  STORIES 

77m'  Kingdom  of  the  Hit  ml  is  another 
war  story  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  The 
British  War  Office,  the  open-eyed  German 
spy,  with  a  few  abnormally  blind  English 
men,  make  a  lively  situation.  (Boston: 
Little,  l>ro\vn,  $1.35.) 

The  Beloved  Son,  by  Fanny  Kemble 
Johnson.  A  somewhat  painful  but  strangle 
drawn  story  of  a  young  man  Inheriting 
an  appetite  for  drink,   ami  saved   bj    the 

great    love    between    father    ami    sen.     (  Bos 

ton:  Small,  Mayuard,  $1.36  I 

It   is  hard   not    to  guess   that    H<? 

Chell    Webster   sa\etl    the   left  overs   of   "The 

Real    Adventure"   and   used   them    fox    /'*«• 
Painted   Some.   The  short   stones  are  de 
eidedlj    inferior    to    Ins    earlier    work,    but 
iiie,\    prove    in    entertaining    fashion    that 

chorus    -iris    are    people.     (  I'.obbs.     Met  nil, 

si    .O.i 

William  kthertoa  D    " 
Detective,   sets   forth    lu   storj    form   much 
as  to  the  recent  methods  of  the  Government 

Secret  Service  I'lie  tcaliito  i'l  (Ills  boot  lie-. 
Ill     the     timeliness     of     the     cited  The 
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adventures  of  "Billy  Gard."  in  working  up 
his  assignments,  becomes  appealing  reading, 
gaining  much  by  its  verity.  (Stokes,  $1.25.) 

Skinner's  Dress  Suit  and  what  came  of 
living  up  to  it  is  the  text  of  Henry-  Irving 
Dodge's  lively  and  amusing  tract  for  busi- 
ness men.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $1.) 

To  see  how  many  different  beginnings  you 
can  make  for  sentimental  love  stories  with 
exactly  similar  settings,  middles  and  ends 
must  be  quite  an  amusing  game.  It  is  a 
pity,  tho,  for  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  to 
waste  his  time  in  writing  books  like  The 
Bird  House  Man.  (Doubleday,  Page, 
$1.35.) 

The  Pictureland  of  the  Heart,  by  Wil- 
liam Allen  Knight,  is  a  collection  of  little 
sermons  under  the  guise  of  stories  of  a 
country  town.  They  are  neither  very  orig- 
inal nor  very  striking,  but  they  are  very 
sincere  and  they  are  illustrated  by  charm- 
ing photographs  of  Palestine.  (Boston:  Pil- 
grim Press,  $1.25.) 

In  Naples  there  stands  a  little  museum 
filled  with  odd  relics  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  from  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  England.  In  Shadows  of  Yes- 
t(  rday  Marjorie  Bowen  tells,  and  tells  with 
skill,  the  dramatic  stories  in  which  some 
of  these  faded  pictures,  fans  and  dresses 
played  a  part.   (Dutton,  $1.50.) 

Edward  C.  Booth  writes  with  a  curious 
and  pleasing  originality  of  style.  He  looks 
at  life  keenly,  quietly  and  sweetly,  both  the 
humor  of  it  and  the  tragedy.  Fondle  is  a 
tale  of  a  Yorkshire  village,  the  wheel- 
wright's son,  the  vicar's  daughter,  the 
young  gentleman  and  other  unusual  but 
very  real  people.   (Appleton,  $1.40.) 

ALL  SORTS  OF  GUIDES 

Ramsey  and  Weston's  Manual  on  Ex- 
plosirfi,  an  English  book,  explains  explo- 
sive mixtures  and  their  application,  with 
a  chapter  on  poisoning  among  workers,  and 
legislation    regarding    explosives.    (Dutton, 

SI.! 

A  very   complete    and    ch-ar   Automobile 

Handbook  is  that  by  J.  E.  Homans,  on  the 

dine    motor    car.    There    are   diagrams 

showing  construction,  explanations  of  diffi- 
culties and  directions  for  driving  and  re- 
pairs.  (Sully  &  Kleinteich,  sl.i 

As   admirably   informative   little   volume 

/•     oduction   to  Metal-Working,  by 

J.  C.  F  .    written    from   an    English 

ndpoint.   The   student   reader   i^   given 

a  comprehensive,    if   preliminary,    idea    of 

chipping  cbi  •  .  lathes, 

(Dutton,   60  cents.) 

A  boat  of  beautiful  examples  of  Roman 
Uncial,  Gothic,  script,  6Um  Lettering, 

Wood  Stevens.  Any  one  dealing 
with    designs    or    printing,    as    Well    as    the 
tinners  for  whom  the  advice  as  to  meth- 
ods  and    the   historical    study  of   varieties 
is    meant,    v.ill     welcome    this    book.     (Chi- 

''      ft  |2.) 
If  one   have   tender  memories  of  bread 
nnce,  goo  <[,..,  meat  pies,  boy  the 

One  Maid  Cookery  Book,  by  miatrei  A.  B, 
'  i       •  '  Diplomec.    Tbl      I 

not  ;,„  "efficient 

manual    for   serving   three   maid    meals    in 
maid  flats    but  a  collection  of  cbarac 
b     receipts.     (Dutton,     BO 
<■) 

the  needs  of  home  mi-  ion  i  I 
from  s   Houthern    p 
that  of  John    M.    Moore,    a    broad-minded 
'tint   of  .    (cultural,    manul 

•;g.    educational,    religious    features    of 
The    Month    of    Today.    Much     bandboi 

t.e       far      more       n    ,  f,d       if      m,|, 

l.d    Movement,  60  i 

/    ■■ ,  natioi  nl     ';'<  m  boot     for 
I'll  .  -.  ight  to  I  larger  sale  than 

'   I   ii'   l.l  I     [,  •   .11       Ml 

ind    I.'  of    the 

'■    of    A  I 

tli  e 

nd  tl,c  f<,(<ign   fields  In   \Ht\\\ 
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Scribner  Fall  Publications 


The  Melancholy  Tale  of  "Me" 
My  Remembrances 

By  E.  H.  SOTHERN 

This  is  a  volume  of  autobiographic  reminis- 
cences of  the  celebrated  actor,  in  the  pages 
of  which  are  presented,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  and  skill,  most  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  dramatic  worid  of,  say,  the  last 
half-century,  including,  of  course,  the 
author's    famous    father. 

Profusely   illustrated.    $3.50  net. 

A  Sheaf 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

Author  'of  "  The  "Freelands,"    "The    Pa- 
trician, '*  *  The  Dark  Flower, ' '  etc.,  etc. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  gath- 
ered another  volume  of  his  thoughtful, 
sympathetic,  and  beautiful  essays  and 
sketches — fellows  of  those  which  in  "The 
Inn  of  Tranquillity"  and  "A  Motley"  have 
attracted  to  him  readers  as  warmly  at- 
tached  as   those    of   his   fiction.       $1.50  net. 

Poe's  Helen 

By  CAROLINE  TICKNOR 

A  book,  based  largely  upon  new  material  of 
value,  devoted  to  the  romance  between 
Edear  Allan  Poe  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman,  their  engagement,  its  breaking, 
etc. — in  short,  the  whole  Whitman  episode 
in    Poc's    life.  Illustrated.     $1.50    net. 

Financial  Chapters  of 
the  War 

By  ALEXANDER  DANA  NO  YES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Pott 

This  book  discusses,  in  a  manner  free  from 
nicalities,  v.  hat  actually  happened  on 
the  world's  financial  markets  when  the  war 
began;  how  the  belligerent  powers  have 
raised  th»ir  stupendous  war  loans;  what  the 
depreciation  of  exchange  rates  on  their 
markets  means;  how  far  and  why  New 
York  has  displaced  London  as  the  finan- 
cial  enter  of  tli"  world;  what  will  be  the 
financial  condition  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica after  the   war.  $/.si    net. 


The  Navy  as  a  Fighting 
Machine 

By  Rear  Admiral  BRADLEY  A.  FISKE 

Admiral  Fiske  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
navy  as  a  whole.  He  shows  that  all  tho 
ships  and  shore  stations,  and  all  the  officers 
and  men  who  handle  them,  are  only  parts 
of  a  great  machine.  He  proves  that  its  ef- 
fectiveness depends,  not  only  on  its  size, 
but  also  on  the  skill  with  which  it  is  de- 
signed, prepared,  and  operated.  He  shows 
what  a  satisfactory  navy  must  be  able  to 
do,  and  explains  the  principles  that  must 
control  its  management.  No  book  of  this 
character    has    ever   been    written    before    in 


any    language. 


$1.25   net. 


A  Book  About  the 
Theater 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

An  expert  on  the  dramatic  art  and  play 
production  has  here  given  p.  most  inform- 
ing and  popular  book  about  every  aspect  of 
the  art  and  business  of   the   stage. 

Illustrated.     $2.50   net. 

The  Passing  of  the  Great 
Race 

By  MADISON  GRANT 

With  a  foreword  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom 
An  interpretation  of  history  in  terms  of 
race — race  implying  heredity,  and  heredity 
implying  all  the  moral,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual characteristics  and  traits  which  are  the 
springs  of  politics  and  government — a  his- 
tory of  Europe  written  in  terms  of  the 
great  biological  movement  which  may  be 
traced    back    to    Galton    and    Weissmann. 

With   maps.    $2.00   net. 

General  Joffre  and 
His  Battles 

By  RAYMOND  RECOULY  (Captain  X) 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  on  the  staff  of 
a  great  French  general;  he  reveals  the  per- 
sonality of  Joffre  and  bis  great  plan  for 
the  ft.nttle  of  the  Marne;  describes  the 
right  and  left  hands  of  Joffre — de  Castel- 
n.iu  and  Foch,  the  great  Champagne  Drive, 
and  what  is  known  as  "the  battle  in  the 
forest,"    in    Argonne    and    Verdun. 

$1.25   net. 


Fiction 


The  Eternal  Feminine 

By  MARY  RAYMOND 
SHIPMAN     ANDREWS 

The    stories    here    grouped    are    among    the 
I    ni  I'.i    evei  .•.  1  itt<  n  and  are  linl  ed 
together     l>y     playful     satin      ol 
weaknesses  and    whims   which   characterizes 

"f    them.  Illustrated,     fi.   5    >ie(. 

Unfinished  Portraits 

frtilti    and    Mm 

By  JENNETTE  LEE 

These  stories  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 

ind   1  omposers  si  c    pun    fii 
tioo,    though    in    lotni     cases    based     upon 
ored    or    legendary    Incidents    ol    tin  ir 

$1.25    ml. 

Souls  Resurgent 

By    MARION    HAMILTON    CARTER 

A    ie.  >  I    1,1    the     \\ '  and 

1  ,•   in   pn   ■  nl I  illy   A  in-  1 

1   1  ondltloi 
i     Ignlni  sm  • .  p 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


F.  Hopkinson  Smith's 

East    Novel 

Enoch  Crane 

A     story     of     New     York     City,     planned     and 

begun  by  the  author  of  "Peter,"  "Forty 
Minutes  Late,"  "Kennedy  Square,"  "Felix 
O'Day."   and   completed    from    an   elaborate 

synopsis     by     the     novelist's     son. 

F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Illustrated  by  Alonto  Kimball.       #/..;.5  net, 

Xingu  and  Other 
Stories 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

This  volume  11  .1  in  Illia.n1  sui  ci  lor  to 
"M<  11    and    *  Ihp  its,"    Mrs     What  ton's    Is  ' 

ip    ol      '"i  ii  It     in-  ludi       " Xingu," 

'  hi    I  ,ong  Run, I  he  Triumph  ol  Night," 

"Kei  i"l,"   "( loming    I  lome,"   "( Ithi  1    Times, 

( 'He  1    m.imii.  ,  .;    ■  1  he  <  holt  ■  ."  snd   "Bun 
n 1  hi    titli    itot  v   Ii  .1   Imi- 

irtorou ,   .  I.,, , 

i"'  rary  and  art 1 1,      p. \- 
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Easy 
to  Fill 


The    1 
pen- 

tlcd  in 
purse  or 
h  ■  0  J  bag 
—  it   v 

leak  it's 
Saf  e  t  y  ' 
Sealed. 

Fills  Itself 
in  two  sec- 
o  n  d  s  by 
merely 
pressing  a 
b  u  t  t  o  n 
which  in  it- 
self is  Safe- 
ty-Sealed. 


Probably  more  Parker  Safety -Sealed 

Self-Fillers  are  used  in  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world  than  all  other 
makes  of  fountain  pens  combined. 

PA^fER  fApgv  Self_FiUer 

The  reason  is  that  being  away  from  the  base  of  supplies  users 
must  have  a  pen  that  does  not  get  out  of  order.    In  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  self-filling  mech- 


At  nearest  Parker 
Dealer  —  ail  sizes 
and  prices,  $!.50. 
$3.00,  $4.00  and  *5 
Catalog  free. 


amsm  the  fountain  is  not 
put  out  of  commission,  but 
automatically  changes  from  a 
self-filler  to  a  non-self-filler. 
No  soiling  of  clothing  or 
person.  There  are  no  holes 
in  the  wall  through  which 
ink  can  escape. 

Can  be  carried  flat,  upside 
down,  any  position — can't 
leak — it  is  Safety-Sealed. 
Talk  to  your  dealer. 

PARKER  PEN  CO. 

239  Mill  St.        Janesville.  Wis. 


Handle  Orders,  Billing,  Shipping 

One-third  Faster 


Yes,  and  save  money  too. 
You  can  do  it  with  our  easy 
time-saving  methods  and  the 


Hundreds  of  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  Save  More  Than  Ya 


of  the  time  formerly  required  for  this  work— 
and  save  delays,  reduce  errors,  simplify  de- 
tails, cut  expense.  .One  big  concern  with 
eight  of  our  machines  is  filling1  orders  one- 
third  faster  and  has  eliminated  37  typists  and 
S  checkers.  Many  manufacturers  get  copies 
of  ordersfor  shop  foremen,  billing,  bookkeep- 
ing, draymen,  shipping,  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
all  with  one  writing  and  without  carbon 
paper.  The  saving  of  time  is  always  import, 
ant:  the  saving  of  money  frequently  pays  for 
the  machine  in  30  days. 

Quicker  handling,  reduced  labor  and  less  ex- 
pense are  all  possible  in  your  order,  billing 
and  shipping  departments  and  we  can  prove 


it.  There  are  many  other  jobs  around  your 
office  which  you  can  put  on  your  Commercial 
Duplicator  saving  time  and  money.  One 
boy  or  girl  does  it  all.  No  type  to  set.  No 
stencils  to  cut.  Copies  are  made  direct  from 
original  matter  written  with  pencil,  pen  or 
typewriter.  Reduces  errors.  The  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  is  the  easiest  working 
fastest,  most  universally  adaptable  duplil 
eating  machine  in  the  world.  It  will  help 
you  speed  up  your  order,  billing  and  ship- 
ping work,  reduce  errors  and  cut  expense. 
Tell  us  how  you  do  that  work  now  and  get 
our  money-saving  facts  by  return  mail. 
Write  now. 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  749   Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 
Sales  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Ask  For  Free  Demonstration  ->£>'  r 

Ask  our  i  i  h  to  shav  pou  the  New 

!    Fox— The   typewritci   which  combines  features 

hitherto  unattained  In  like  degree  In  any  other  type* 

writer  'extreme  durability,   tremendous   manifolding 

f^l  qualities,  perfect  item  il  cutting,  remarkable  economy 

\YiA  in  iiiii,on*'.iit-.  iHiiimittrd  ipeed,  beautiful  finish,  key-  m 

iiu^l  boards  anil  u  \>v  suitable  i"i  anj  profession 01  buslnesSi  r 


Fox  Agency  in  AH  Cities 

i  direct  from  our  factory  or  near- 
*'dl  um'iicy    1 1  >i    hav 

tivu       ll    lli.  i .     l,i  no  l..\     \. 
your    town  m-rnl    on    unv    ■ mil  ymu  Can    iparu    frui 

"i.i  pay  the  balanoe  (u  uo 
:t.ly,  «.r.  send  *lo  on  with  order  and  tft  qui  %4  60 

i     pt)M  ritel     l  .ilil.     I  ■  .  .       I'm 

llrloe  $kki  oo  Ima  U  per  cent  for  ull  oaah, 
Dealera  will  And  our  new  eellln  treveTauoiv, 

i  lost  don't  fail 

■ 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO..  7410  7420  Front  Ave.Cr.nd  Rapidt.  Mich 


n&vp. 


Pay 

$5.00 
Monthly 


Independent 
Opinions 


Letters  on  the  political  campaign  are 
now  so  numerous  that  we  can  do  uo 
more  than  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
some  of  them: 

Wilson  and  Congress  are  accused  of 
cowardice!  Did  no1  they,  in  passing  that 
eight-hour  bill,  go  up  against  the  greatest 
combination  of  capital  on  earth?  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  be  could  illy  afford  to 
incur  their  or  its  enmity ? 

1  agree  with  you  that  this  is  s  fore- 
runner of  the  coming  of  govern] t  own- 
ership, for  that  is  the  only  possible  sure 
preventative  of  future  trouble. 

F.  S.  Lewis,  M.  D. 

Port  Angeles,  Washington 

You  (as  well  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President)  attack  President  Wil- 
son because  he  asked  Congress  to  pass  the 
so-called  eight-hour  law.  But  you  (and  he) 
neglect  to  state  what  Wilson  should  have 
done  in  the  matter.  Was  there  anything 
else  Congress  and  the  President  could  have 
done  to  avert  the  threatened  strike,  or 
should  they  have  allowed  the  terrible 
calamity  to  fall  upon  the  country  at  a  time 
when  it  was  unprepared  by  any  sort  of 
legislation  to  meet  the  calamity  when  it 
came?  It'  a  man  points  a  gun  at  you  with 
the  command.  "Stand  up  and  deliver."  are 
you  going  to  assert  your  recognised  right 
of  property  and  refuse  to  hand  over  your 
cash,  or  are  you  going  to  obey  and  later  do 
what  lies  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  sit- 
uation from  occurring  again?  It  seems  to 
rue  to  be  a  poor  time  to  argue  tine  points 
of  right  and  wrong  when  you  are  held  up 
and  you  have  no  means  of  defense. 

Herscher,  Illinois  Geo.  E.  Bodin 


In  the  article  "The  Flagrant  Issues"  in 
The  Independent  for  September  18,  Mr. 
Hapgood  makes  out  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  held  the  same 
views  with  regard  to  Belgium  that  Mr. 
Wilson  holds,  and  he  supports  his  claim  by 
Quoting  from  an  article  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
in   the   Outlook     for    September    22,     1!>M. 

If  Mr.  Hapgood  had  read  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's article  thru  carefully  he  would  have 
discovered  some  expressions  in  it  that  could 
not  be  accepted  with  much  rejoicing  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  supporters  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  his  views.  For  example  : 

"Neutrality  may  be  of  prime  necessity 
in  order  to  preserve  our  own  interests.  .  .  . 
But  we  pay  the  penalty  of  this  action  on 
behalf  of   peace    for   ourselves,   and    possibly 

for  others  in  the  future,  by  forfeiting  our 
right  to  do  anything  on  behalf  of  peace  for 

the  Belgians  in  the  present. 

"We  can  maintain  our  neutrality  only  by 
refusal  to  do  anything  to  aid  unoffending 
weak   powers   which   art'   dragged    into    the 

gulf  of  bloodshed  and  misery  thru  no  fault 

of  their  own." 

But  it  is  a  grim  comment  upon  the  pro- 
fessional pacifist  theories  as  hitherto  de 
veloped  that  our  duty  to  preserve  peace 
for  ourselves  may  necessarily  mean  the 
abandonment  of  all  effective  effort  to  secure 
peace  for  other  uuoffeudiug  nations  which 
thru  DO  fault  of  their  own  are  dragged  iuu> 
the  w  ar.  1  •      \ 


To  those  people  who  have  a   feeling   In 

their    hones   that    Hughes,    honest    and    Intel 

lectually   competent,  as  he  undoubtedly 

would  he  hindered  in  lus  work  as  chief  e\ 
ccutive  of  the  nation   l>\    a  certain  acadi- 

narrowness,  his  definition  of  the  »»i 
education  should  be  eullghtening    lu    l"""1 

i     lecture    to    a    group    Of    ^  ale    students 

\i      I lughes  said 
"The  I'liui.u.N   object  of  education 
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emancipate ;  to  free  from  superstition,  from 
the  tyranny  of  worn-out  notions,  from  the 
prejudices,  large  and  small,  which  enslave 
the  judgment." 

Not  even  the  most  advanced  advocate  of 
modern  educational  methods  could  voice  a 
definition  of  greater  breadth  or  of  more 
liberal  vision.  E.  M.  Price 

The  Farnsboro,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  polities  I  am  an  independent,  voting 
with  one  part}-  as  readily  as  the  other  as 
my  conscience  directs ;  but  I  have  been 
shown  nothing  by  you  that  convinces  me 
that  I  should  support  Mr.  Hughes  ;  on  the 
other  hand  your  attitude  has  convinced  me 
that  I  should  support  Mr.  Wilson. 

E.  V.  Palmer 

GilbcrtsviUe,  Neiv  York 


I  desire  to  both  compliment  and  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  the  tone  of  your  magazine. 
Have  just  read  two  articles  in  issue  of 
July  24  discussing  the  personalities  of 
"Wilson  and  Hughes. 

Your  word  picture  of  Wilson  and  Hughes 
was  charming,  and  I  believe  very  correct. 
We  do  not  have  to  choose  between  two 
evils,  thank  God.  Hughes,  governed  by 
cold,  calm  reason ;  Wilson  by  intuitive 
judgment  of  a  peculiar  correctness,  and 
possest  of  more  imagination,  also  warmth 
of  heart.  A  few  have  the  brain  without 
the  heart.  Lincoln  had  both  iu  a  superla- 
tive degree.  A.  J.  Kixxeas 

Martinsville,  Indiana 


Evidently  many  of  our  readers  like 
to  have  labor  questions  handled  from 
the  human  side  instead  of  from  the  sta- 
tistical or  economic  standpoint.  The 
"Story  of  the  New  York  Street  Car 
Strike"  brings  us  such  letters  as  these: 

■  I  want  to  thank  you  for  printing  that 
article,  "My  Home."  by  Donald  Wilhelm — 
or  was  it  Michael  Kaiser'.' — iu  The  Inde- 
pendent of  September  25.  Why  don't  you 
print  more  human  documents  like  that'.' 
Such  a  "confession"  as  this  is  worth  whole 
reams  of  editorial  discussion  and  comment 
on  the  strike. 

"You're  haunted  all  the  time  by  this  in- 
justice. It  gets  in  on  your  work.  You  know 
that  your  word  doesn't  count." 

There  is  the  secret  of  the  discontent  of 
today  in  working  for  big  corporations  in 
America.  And  there  is  no  appeal.  That  is 
what  Htarts  strikes,  riots  and  bloodshed. 

James  0.  Moffei 

Louiarille,   Kentucky 


The   question    arises,    why   can    not   the 

writer  seif  that,  primarily  the  men  are  Die 
cause  of  their  misfortunes  by  their  pro- 
clivity   to   (lor|{    to   the   citiey,   one  does   not 

hear   such   tales  in    the  smaller   towns  or 
country    'ii  trirts;    further,    his    wife    and 
Jeannette  could  live  a  much  healthier  and 
more    comfortable    life    with    future    p.. 
bili ties  that,  are  unimaginable  where  they 

Tl  If.    Ai:    oi.n 

Rainelle,  West   Virginia 


I  am  very  much  Imprest  with  the  arti- 
cle in  the  current  number  of  The  Inde- 
pendent "My  Home."  If  that,  motor-man's 
story    is    even    approximately    true,    I 

P  Bn  thren,   these   things 

to  he"  ; 

If    the   officials    of   thi-    street    railways    in 
'  do  not    voluntarily   repl 

the  statements  and  charges  in  that  article, 
I  hope  that,  you  will  reque  t  them  to  do  ho. 

I  am  a  small  bolder  of  the  secnritli 
some  of  the  railroad  companies,  both  "team 
and  electric;  and,   if  ne<  I,   for  one, 

I  (fladly  approve  of  a   reduction   in   the 

dividends    therefrom,    if    the.  moloi 

eh  as  he  may  obtain  such  tvn 
arid   -urh  condition     iii   their  i      .vill 

Me  them  to  live  a  more  nearly  normal 

With  .],  '  Lowell  1  believe  em 

'illy  iri  "     giving  to  the  band,  not 
•i»    the    head     but    a    lai 
hitherto,    in    t  Itfa    they 

Jon  i   i  >oi. 


"My  Check's  Been  Raised — and 
You  Don't  Even  Know  Who  Cashed  It?" 

Banker — Of  course  not.      It's  payable  to  "Bearer."     Anyone  could 
cash  it. 

Depositor — But  I  never  drew  a  check  to  "Bearer"  in  my  life. 

And  there  you  are !  Somebody  took  this  man's  check,  raised  it  to  ten  times 
the  original  amount,  then  erased  the  payee's  name  with  acid  and  substituted 
the  word  "Bearer."  It  was  Jris  genuine  check,  with  his  own  signature.  He 
hadn't  a  chance  in  the  world. 

Protecto^raph 

Check  Writer 

(Write*  and  Protect*  in  Two  Colors  \ 

Amount  words  in  Red;  Denominations  in  Black/ 

provides  the  protection  that  has 
never     failed.       The     characters     are 

"shredded"  into  the  paper  and  acid- 
proof  ink  in  two  colors  forced 
through  and  through  the  shreds  under 
pressure.  (Todd  Patents.)  A  neat, 
businesslike  and  extremely  legible 
way  of  writing  and  protecting  checks 
— and  u  big  time-saver. 

PROTOD  Chemical  Fibre 

Checks  (Registered) 

PROTOD  chocks  and  drafts,  fur- 
nished only  to  owners  of  Todd  ma- 
chines, are  proof  against  substitution 
of   names  or  bleaching.      No   forger 

<an    obtain    \ r    PROTOD    check, 

because  every  sheet  of  PROTOD  is 
registered,  safe-guarded,  and  executed  in  our  own  Printing  Bureau,  under  lock  and  key 
Government  haul,  notes.     PROTOD  checks  an-  marie  in  several  desirable  colors  and 
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SLIPPERY    weather   is    in    the   off 
ing  ami  with  it  comes  the  need  for 
unusual     caution.      Skidding,      the 

blackest  bete  noir  in  the  motorist's 
category,  should  be  anticipated  and  pre 
vented  before  it  happens,   in  order  to 
prevent    your  car   from   Bkidding,  you 

ought  to  know  what  makes  it  occur. 
Therefore,  in  case  you  don't  know,  let 
me  hint  that  the  whole  cause  of  skidding 
is  revealed  by  three  words:  Loss  of 
traction. 

When  your  tires  no  longer  grip  the 
road  or  pavement,  they  skid,  or  slip 
over  it.  This  happens  when  the  road  is 
wet,  or  oily,  or  sometimes  when  it  is 
covered  with  thick  sand.  If  you  have 
ever  enjoyed  the  experience  of  stepping 
briskly  onto  a  small  rug:  in  the  middle 
of  a  highly  polished  floor,  you  will 
easily  recognize  what  is  meant  by  loss 
of  traction. 

The  obvious  preventive,  then,  is  to  see 
to  it  that  your  tires  are  equipped  so  as 
to  have  positive  traction  at  all  times. 
And  the  only  possible  'way  you  can  do 
this  is  to  use  tire  chains  on  all  four 
wheels  at  the  first  indication  of  slippery 
weather.  I  say  four  chains,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  few  people  use  that  num- 
ber, because  front  wheel  skids  are  more 
dangerous  than  rear  wheel  skids,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  more  difficult  to 
check.  In  case  you  use  only  two  chains, 
it  is  better  to  put  one  on  a  rear  wheel 
and  one  on  the  opposite  front  wheel 
than  to  put  both  on  the  rear. 

Should  you  happen  to  be  caught  on 
treacherous  roads  without  chains,  you 
can  do  a  good  deal  toward  preventing 
skidding  by  being  careful  in  your  ap- 
plication of  the  brakes.  The  big  thing 
to  remember  is  never,  never  to  put  on 
the  brake  so  suddenly  and  so  hard  that 
the  wheels  are  locked.  Locked  wheels 
can  only  move  by  skidding.  You  can- 
not control  their  course.  And  if,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  your  brakes  are  not 
properly  adjusted,  a  sudden,  hard  ap- 
plication may  lock  one  wheel  while  the 
other  is  still  rotating.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  immediately  to  slew  your 
car  sharply  to  one  side. 

When  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  road  over  which  you  are  driving 
is  slippery,  apply  your  brake  in  a  series 
of  short  motions,  alternately  pressing 
and  releasing  the  pedal.  This  is  the 
only  safe  way. 

When  you  feel  the  car  skidding  at 
the  rear,  turn  the  front  wheels  in  the 
direction  that  the  rear  wheels  are  slid- 
ing, and  apply  the  brakes  in  the  man- 
ner described  above.  And  don't  forget 
to  throw  out  the  clutch.  When  the  front 
whee's  skid,  stop  the  car  as  quickly  as 
possible  without  jamming  the  brake  on 
hard,  and  straighten  them. 

Sometimes  a  car  will  skid  when  you 

are    In  ruing   out   of    a    rut    or    a    greasy 

patch   in   the   road.   Skidding  on   th 
ns   may    be  obviated    by   throw 
out  the  clutch  and  allowing  i be  cm i 

i. ".u 


to  coast  onto  the  good  road,  instead  of 
li  tting  the  wheels  drive  it. 

To  revert,  for  an  instant,  to  chains: 
do  not  think  they  damage  tires.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  Chains  damage  tires  only 
when  they  do  not  fit  or  when  they  are 
carelessly  put  on.  Chains  are  a  first- 
class  form  of  life  insurance  and  you 
should  consider  them  an  investment 
rather  than  an  expense. 

Here  are  two  true  little  stories  which 
point  a  moral: 

An  advanced  class  for  women  in  an 
automobile  school  were  led  to  a  car  and 
requested  to  find  out  why  it  refused 
to  go.  They  examined  every  part,  and 
bit  their  nails,  and  tore  their  hair,  and 
finally  reported  complete  failure.  In 
their  anxiety  to  show  their  profound 
grasp  of  the  mechanical  details,  they 
had  overlooked  one  thing.  There  was 
no  gasoline  in  the  tank. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  other 
story.  He  has  an  almost  new  touring 
car  of  excellent  make.  Until  quite  re- 
cently it  had  given  him  absolutely  no 
trouble.  Suddenly,  however,  it  developed 
a  rattle — a  disturbing,  tinny  rattle.  It 
sounded  like  a  dozen  cans  tied  to  a 
dog's  tail.  He  took  it  to  the  service 
station  and  the  tester  said  the  noise 
was  caused  by  the  brake  bands.  But  two 
days  later,  after  the  experts  had  ad- 
justed the  brakes,  the  rattle  was  still 
in  evidence.  A  country  garageman  as- 
sured him  the  trouble  lay  in  the  springs; 
that  the  clips  were  loose  and  the  leaves 
were  clashing.  But  after  the  springs 
had  been  fixed  the  rattle  was  still  in 
evidence.  Back  at  the  service  station 
once  more  the  tester  said  that  the 
plates  inside  the  muffler  had  broken 
loose.  But  when  the  muffler  had  been 
investigated,  the  rattle  was  still  in  evi- 
dence. Further  examinations  showed 
that  the  brake  rods,  muffler  connec- 
tions, mudguards,  tire  irons  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  noise,  and  my  friend 
was  becoming  convinced  that  the  car 
was  bewitched. 

Then  an  up-state  mechanic  solved 
the  mystery.  He  lifted  the  rear  seat 
cushion.  In  the  compartment  beneath  it 
were  two  tire  chains  and  a  starting 
handle,  lying  there  loose.  They  had 
caused  the  rattle  by  banging  against 
the  back  of  the  tonneau. 

The  moral,  it  seems  to  me,  is  obvious. 

The    average    motorist    is    much    too 


Ask  the  Motor  Editor  anything  yov 
want  to  know  concerning  motor 
curs,  trucks,  accessories  or  thiir 
maker*.  While  The  Independent 
cannot  undertake  to  (/ire  in  this  dc- 
partmfnt  uu  opinion  us  to  the  rela- 
•  ■<  rits  of  curious  makes  of  ears 
or  accessories,  it  is  always  ready 
to  give  full  u>t<l  impartial  informa- 
tion about  <(;.'.7  individual  product 


indifferent  about  the  appearance  of  his 
car. 

To  keep  the  body  of  a  motor  car  clean 
is  to  practise  economy.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  the  modern  car  is  finished 
with  from  four  to  twenty  coats  of  paint, 
varnish  and  enamel.  This  finish  is  ap- 
plied for  two  reasons:  first,  to  enhance 
the  machine's  appearance;  second,  to 
protect  the  metal — all  bodies  are  metal 
nowadays — from  corrosion,  and  the  rav- 
ages of  dust-laden  air,  water  and  the 
sun.  In  the  making  of  some  cars,  the 
body  is  dipped  into  vats  of  color,  with 
others  the  paint  or  enamel  is  sprayed 
on.  Then  it  is  baked.  With  still  other 
cars — the  more  expensive  ones — the 
colors  are  applied  by  hand,  one  coat  at 
a  time,  and  laboriously  rubbed  after 
each  application.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  finished  surface  is  delicate,  and  un- 
less it  is  properly  cared  for  it  soon  loses 
its  luster,  its  attractiveness  and  its  pro- 
tective value.  Another  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  should  you  wish  to  sell  your 
car  or  trade  it  in  for  a  new  one,  its 
cash  value  will  be  based  largely  on  the 
condition  of  its  paint.  Second-hand  car 
dealers  have  often  told  me  that  repaint- 
ing adds  about  $200  to  the  price  they 
can  obtain  for  a  machine. 

Cleaning  a  car  is  not  an  arduous  task, 
provided  you  do  it  often  and  do  not 
allow  the  dirt  to  accumulate  and  be- 
come caked.  In  dry  weather,  washing  is 
really  seldom  necessary.  There  are  sev- 
eral preparations  on  the  market  which 
enable  you  to  clean  your  car  quicks- 
and without  transferring  the  grime 
from  the  car  to  yourself.  These  are 
liquids  that  you  spray  on,  which 
remove  all  dirt  when  you  wipe  them  off 
with  cheesecloth.  They  contain  certain 
ingredients  which  loosen  the  adhesive 
matter  and  other  ingredients  which  fill 
the  pores  in  the  body  finish  and  keep 
it  fresh  and  elastic. 

It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  use  water 
on  the  body  of  your  car,  unless  you 
must  in  order  to  remove  caked  mud. 
When  you  do  use  it,  however,  use  it  the 
correct  way. 

First  take  your  hose  and  play  it  on 
the  running  gear,  the  wheels,  mud- 
guards, frame,  etc.  Clean  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  Then  play  the  hose  in  a  gentle 
stream  over  the  body  working  from  the 
rear  and  hosing  the  hood  last.  In  con 
junction  with  the  hose  use  a  big,  soft, 
wool  sponge  anil  be  sure  that  it  is  clean 
before  you  start.  Keep  the  water  run 
ning   through    the   sponge  all    the   time. 

\\  hen  the  mud   is  washed  off,  take  a 

clean,    soft    chamois    ami   dry    the    wr 

body  thoroly.  Never  alloy  water  to  dry 

on   the   body,   it    ruins   the   finish.    When 
you   are   suit"   the   body    IS   dry,   spray    it 

with  owe  o(  the  liquids  already   man 
tioned  or  rub  it  down  with  a  good  auto 
mobile  polishing   \\    I 
The  folding  top  and  celluloid  windows 

are   host    cleaned   w  ith   luke  \\  arm     I 

and  [vorj    ioap 
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PEBBLES 

SAME  OLD  POEM 

Same  old  pumpkins,  same  <>1<1  plums  ; 
Same  styles  in  chrysanthemums. 

Same  old  hunters,  same  old  quail ; 
Same  old  brown  October  ale. 

Same  old  football,  same  old  haze ; 
Same   old    short-length    remnant   days. 

Same  old  red  leaves  in  the  mall. 
Same  old  chestnuts  :  same  old  fall. 

—  William  <S'.  Adkins,  in  Life. 

"Isn't  that  a  pretty  big  bill,  doctor?" 
"Well,  living  costs  more  than  it  used  to, 

vou  know,"  returned  the  man  of  medicine. 

— Life 

Perhaps  after  all  this  tumult  is  over  the 
President  will  suggest  that  he,  too,  is  en- 
titled to  an  eight-hour  day. — Charleston 
.Xeics  and  Courier. 

"Look  at  the  great  cities  of  antiquity." 
exclaimed  the  lecturer.  "Where  are  they 
now?  Why,  some  of  them  have  perished  s-o 
utterly  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  ex- 
isted."— Boston  Transcript-. 

"I'm  afraid  you  went  to  sleep  during 
that  learned  discourse,"  said  the  woman 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 

"Yea,"  replied  her  husband,  "when  it 
started  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't." — Dallas 
yews. 

Widower  McGurk — 'Tis  a  big  price  tc 
pay  fur  a  coffin  ! 

Undertaker  O'Brine — A  big  price!  And 
manny'e  the  married  man  wud  pay  twice 
much  for  th'  same  privilege  and  jump 
at  th'  chance  '. — Life. 

Soph. — Say,  it  was  so  dark  out  last  night 
that  you  couldn't  see  your  hand  three 
inches  from  your  eyes. 

Frosh. — Huh !  that's  nothing.  It  was  so 
dark  night  before  last  that  the  coal-pile  in 
our  back-yard  looked  like  a  snow-drift ! — 
Lehigh  Burr. 

"I  see  you  have  a  new  man  at  the  head 
of  that  important  department.  I  suppose 
he  came  to  you  highly  recommended 7"  "Yes, 

indeed.    He    i1-'    a   graduate   of   one    of   the 
t-known  prisons  in  the  country,  and  lias 
the    best    recommendations    from    several 
other  wardens." — Baltimore  American, 

The  lecturer  had  been  describing  some  of 
the  sights  be  had  -ecu  abroad. 

"There    are    some    spectacles, "     lie     said, 
•    never    fnvi'i 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  T  can 
get  a  pair,"  exclaimed  an  old  lady  in  the 
audience.  "I  am  always,  forgetting  mine." 
York  Tii. 

The  late  Oilman  Mar-ton  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  arguing  a  complicated  case,  and 
looked  op  authorities  back  to  Julius  Cesar. 

At    the   end    of   an    hour    and    a    half,    in    tin- 

most   intricate   part  of   bis   plea,    he   was 
pained  to  see  what  looked  like  Inattention. 

"Your  honor,"  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon  ; 

do  you   follow  n 

"I    I  ■   far,"   answered    the   judge, 

shifting    wearily   about    in    bis    chair,    "hut 

I'll    -;iv    frankly    that    if    [    thought     I    coilld 

!    rnv   way   back,    I'd  quit    right,   here." — 

1  rgonaut. 

Let  prftt  .;,i- 

I<eef  and    bacon,    veal    and   mutton; 

f.'t  •  b nd  bnttei  co  t  □    more, 

I  do  not  < .,       ,        ^\,.  button. 

debt    of  gratitude.    Indeed, 

To  I  in'ily  fate  ;-  .    .     deeper, 

mm  tin  the...  glad   word*    I    rend: 
"(hi  iper !" 

<  > '  i ,  ■  ■  . 

>'■  Incomparable  fta 
• 
W'h'  n   |  ,  ,  MHvor. 

1  ' 

oil, 
hip    Unit    if    ' 
•    With    fSM    to    think    about    you. 
1,-,11'h.n     I ..  ■  ,,,„.,      \  ,  „  ,. 
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When    Physician   Meant 
*  '  Physic — Dispenser ' ' 

IN  Shakespeare's  time,  if  you  were  sick  and 
went  to  a  doctor  he  did  one  of  two  things. 
He  either  bled  you  or  "physicked"  you. 

Physicians  no  longer  practice  bleeding.  And 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  are  equally  op- 
posed to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  laxative 
and  cathartic  drugs.  In  fact,  the  habitual  use 
of  laxatives  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest  standing  prescribe 
Nujol  because  it  relieves  constipation  without 
any  bad  after  effects  and  without  forming  a 
habit.  It  acts  in  effect  as  an  internal  lubricant, 
preventingthe  bowel  contents  from  hardening, 
and  in  this  way  facilitating  normal  movements,, 

All  druggists  carry  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes. 
Write  today  for  booklet,  "The  Rational  Treat- 
ment of  Constipation  "    using  coupon  below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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I    Send  for  booklet,    "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION. 

and  address  plainly  below. 
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securities,      (book 
$aa,6j7,g8a.io,) 

value    

i>u  ned    

ou  netl     

discounts    secured 
mortgage, 
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collateral      

is  and  discounts  secured 
by    other    collateral     

Loans,  discounts,  and  hills 
purchased  not  secured  by 
collate  ral      

Overdrafts    (secured)     

•Due  from  approved  reserve 
depositaries  less  amount 
of    offsets     

Due  fro'-.i  trust  companies, 
banks  and  hankers  not  in- 
cluded   in    preceding    item.  . 

Specie     

United  States  legal  tender 
notes  and  notes  of  national 
bankw     

Federal    Reserve    notes    

Other    cash    items     

Customers'  liability  on  ac- 
ceptances       (.see       liabilities, 

per    contra)     

Other   assets,   viz. : 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business 
on   above   date    

Accrued      interest     not      en- 
tered     on     books    at    close 
of    business    on    above  date 
Advances    to    trusts    (secured) 


$  1  j,  141,524.8.' 

22,6,-7,982. 10 

l,4°i..i: 
447.S0S.17 

282,538.86 
56,878,629.5s 
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Total     $190,401,329.00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital    stock     

Surplus    on    market    values: 

Surplus     fund     

Undivided   profits    

Surplus    on    book    values 

Deposits: 

Preferred  as   follows: 

Due  New  York  State  sav- 
ings   banks    

Other  deposits  due  as  exec- 
utor, administrator,  guar- 
dian, receiver,  trustee, 
committee,     or     depositary 

Not  preferred  as  follows: 
Deposits  subject  to  check.  . 
Time  deposits,  certificates 
and  other  deposits,  the 
payment  of  which  cannot 
legally  he  required  within 
thirty   days    

Demand  certificates  of  de- 
posit       

Cashiers'  checks  outstand- 
ing, including  similar 
checks   of    other    officers.. 

Due  trust  companies,  banks 
and    bankers     


$5,000,000.00 

15,000,000.00 

".5i7,543.ii 

16,449,962.81 


22S,455-29 

1.033.329-08 
123,138,063.12 

11,680,439.56 
4,715.421-1? 

12,199.82 
25.158,302.32 


Total     deposits     $165,963,210.36 

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable 
at  a  future  date  or  author- 
ized by  commercial  letters  of 
credit    

Other    liabilities,    viz.: 

Reserves    for   taxes    

Accrued-  interest  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business 
on    above    date    

Accrued  interest  not  en- 
tered on  books  at  close 
of  business  on   above   date 

Estimated  unearned  dis- 
counts        


1,449,999-92 


243.51719 


821,433.34 


260,392.64 


140,13 


Total    $190,401 , 


RAILROAD  LOAN  TO  CHINA 

A  contract  was  signed  on  the  30th 
ult.  by  the  Chinese  Government  and 
an  American  company  which  virtually 
involves  the  negotiation  here  of  a  loan 
of  more  than  $(50,000,000  to  China.  In 
this  contract  the  Siems-Carey  Railway 
and  Canal  Company,  which  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  American  International 
Corporation  and  the  firm  of  Siems  & 
Carey,  railroad  builders,  of  St.  Paul, 
undertakes  to  construct  in  China  1500 
miles  of  railroad,  on  a  percentage  basis, 
and  takes  an  option  for  the  construc- 
tion of  1500  miles  more.  The  money  re- 
quired for  the  first  1500  miles,  some- 
thing more  than  $60,000,000,  will  be 
obtained  by  means  of  Chinese  Govern- 
ment bonds,  to  be  issued  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  agency  of  the  American 
International  Corporation,  a  new  com- 
pany of  great  strength  which  is  plan- 
ning trade  and  industrial  undertakings 
in  Russia  and  other  foreign  countries. 
The  work  is  to  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  George  A.  Kyle,  an  Amer- 
ican engineer  who  constructed  600 
miles  of  road  in  Alaska,  and  Americans 
will  hold  the  offices  of  traffic  manager 
and  auditor. 

The  course  of  the  road  has  not  yet 
been  marked  out,  but  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  existing  agreements  to  which 
foreign  governments  or  banking  groups 
are  parties,  or  lie  in  the  northern 
provinces  affected  by  the  recent  treaty 
with  Japan.  That  country,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  has  raised  no  objection, 
altho  it  must  have  known  that  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  was  signed  last 
May.  China  has  only  6000  miles  of 
road.  The  contracting  company  has 
also  undertaken  the  dredging  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  While  the  bonds  will  be 
issued  by  the  American  International 
Corporation  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  security  is  to  be  exclusively 
the  railroad  property.  China  failed  to 
borrow  $30,000,000  here  a  short  time 
ago  because  the  money  was  to  be  used 
for  what  might  be  called  political  pur- 
poses, and  the  terms  were  not  suffi- 
ciently attractive.  The  railroad  project 
is  in  strong  hands,  however,  and  suc- 
cess is  confidently  predicted.  It  appears 
to  dispose  of  recent  assertions  that 
Japan  would  insist  upon  control  of  all 
foreign  investments  or  undertakings 
in  China.  Probably  the  rails  and  rolling 
stock  will  be  bought  here. 

Books  for  Kuhti,  Loeb  &   Co.'s  loan 

of  $5(1,000.0(10   to   th«  eity  o(   Pmrii 

were  open   for  only  one  day.  The  hotnls 
ucif    in    groat    domatul,    and    IVtblCrip 


■*  JB  PARSONS 


liiilis|)tns.i 


The  foreman  of  money-iavers  In  telling  one  what  \i  1  I    u,  ,l„ 
The  Fumoui  Legal  Standard   Parsons' 

LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 


9  x6l{  in.     946  pp. 


Thi    Lni  aluabla  companion  of 

■   ■     one   "/  iiu'-inr . 
nil'  who  doet  buils* 
one     n  wi\  i  11  g     knowledge 
about  buslne  i  j   everyoi  e  who 
holds   proper!  f  01    wishi 
bold  ii .    '  ii.li  is,  all  the  world 
.>  Eo]  in  [ 
editions.     U  fttthi  r  or  $        \ 

you   cannot  alii  rd 
not  to  own  The  New,  Greatly 
Enrii-iied  1916  Edition. 
\v  11  h    up  to  1  late   chapti 

oyers1     1  labilll  j  ;     W  nrk- 
Com]         lion;    Powers 

Officers  and  DIi 

si  ions  ;  Food  and  l  >rus  I  aw  .  New 
1  1  1. 1.    Mark    l  aw  i  New   Cop] 
light  I  1  Also 

a  lull  <  vloasai  y  of  1   1  w   1  'Tins. 

It  treats  also  of  righi 
duties  under  <  'ontrai  is.  Sales* 
N"U  s,  Agency.  Agreement, Con- 
sideration, Liin!tation$i  Leases, 
Partnership,  Executors,  Inter- 
est, 1  nsura  dc  e,  (  olU  1  Hons, 
Re<  1  Ipts,  Patents,  Deeds. 
Assignments, 
Minors,  Married  Women,  Arbt> 


Splendidly  bound  in  Law  Canvas     tratton,    Guardians.    Wills,   and 

very  much  besides. 
TJp-to-Date  1916— The  book  contains  alsn  abstracts  cf  All  State 
Laws  relating  to  collection  ot  Debts,  Interest,  Usury,  Deeds, 
Holidays,  Days  of  Grace,  Limitations,  Liens,  etc.  Likewise 
in  ul\  300  Approved  Forme  ol  Contracts  of  all  kinds.  Assign- 
ments, Guaranty,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Wills   etc. 

Sfiit    by    DttpaM    express   on    examination   for  10  day*.       If  what  we  claim, 
remit  $3.u0  Id  payment;  if  not  wanted  we  will  uenil  stamps  (or  return. 

S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.  KS'S; 


M 

6%  TIME  CERTIFICATES 

^H  issued   in    multiples   of    $50.00 
^■aa^^J  are   most   desirable   investments. 
tJ^Bi  Booklet  "A"  Tells  Why— if s  Free. 

^_^J  Paid-in  Capital  Half  a  Million  Dollars 

IA! 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION 

HELFNA                              MONTANA 

■  For  S6  years  wo  have  boon  paying  our  customers 
Itho  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
•  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2ut>  and  up 
Jwhuh  wo  can  recommend  after  the  niosf  thorough, 

Bpersuual    iiivesimtiuu.       Pleato   ask    for   Loan    Vat    No.     710 

l$-o  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  Investors* 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Journalism  As  An  Aid 
To  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON.  Ph.D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 

Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism 

Columbia  University 

This  address',  which  was  given  before  the 
History  Section  of  the  Now  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1915,  has  been  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  will  be  furnished  tree  to 
teachers. — Write  to  The  Independent,  iiq 
West   -ioth    St.,    New    York. 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  pet  share  will 
be  paid  on  Monday,  October   16,    lv)lo,   to 
stockholders  ol  record  at  the  close  ol  busi- 
ness on  Saturday,  September  30,  lv)lo. 
G.  D.  MILNE,    rreasm 

AMERICAN   LIGHT  ANN   FRACTION 

COMPANY 

The  Boat  .1  of  Director!  ol  tin 
at   .1    meeting   held    Octobet    t.    1010,    declared    .1 
Cash    Dividend   ol    one  and  one-half   d' 
cent     on    the    Preferred    stock,    .1   Cash    D 

o(    («>'    and    one  halt     ^  I     pet     cent     on 

Common    stock    and    ■    Dividend    si    the    rate   el 
two  and  one-hall  (al41  shai<  nonstock  on 

,    one  hundred  (too)  shares  o(  Common  stock 
outstanding,    all  S 

iks  will  close    u    1 

o>',.ii    on     l  Vtolvi      1  1,  i    at 

\     M     on    No\  emhci    1 .    • 

C    v  111  1  tri' 


October  16,  1916 


THE      INDEPENDENT 


1  o-> 
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Dioxogen 


After  you  shave — 

— do  you  neglect  your 
face  altogether — do 
you  slap  on  sweet 
smelling  toilet  water 
or  powders — or  do 
you  do  the  logical, 
hygienic  thing  and 
bathe  your  face  with 
Dioxogen? 

Dioxogen  takes  away  the 
smart,  disinfects  and  heals 
scratches,  stops  cuts  from 
bleeding  and  leaves  the  face 
clean  and  fresh, 
cool  and  smooth. 


Oakland   Chemical  Co. 

10  Astor  Place 

New  York 


Ron  Health  Retort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

.\  combination  of  country  life  and  nice  living.     Golf 

ri;riit  at  band.     A  charming  place  for  the  autumn 

anl   winter    months.    Write   for   booklet   aD'l   rates. 

Health  Be  Wit,    Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PINE  TREE  INN  S 

::     The  Inn  in  the  Pines     :: 
OPEN  OCTOBER  5th 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

TICKETS  AND  TOURS  ^^ 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    AOENCY 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  Gr  0OT 

AMFPTPA  iber  8 

AMERICA'/  J  x  .   rRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

66  Broadway, 

Phil.. 

re  -tr  any  AmerU 


'The  Key  to  Success" 

Efficiency  in  Concentration 

By  A.  B.  JOHNS  I  ON 

Sure*-**  ci, mm  only  tliroii<|li  <  <>\- 
"mumion  whi.h  enables  «»n<-  to 
<1<,  <,nv  thlriij  WELL.  PeifJOlM  who 
"run  rto  wriylhlnq"  ttre.  not  In  rli  mnnd 
t'i  «l«y.  Bl(|  hjtMtaCSa  «1«-m»ii<lH  men 
who    ran    «lo    %om<-     one      III  In  (J     w«-ll 

i'ir',n(|h  pow<-r  oi  Concent  ratios,  a 
worthy  ro<*ee*«or  to  "A  M<-«t«>if|e  to 
Oarela."     f  /r«-»i«i  the  t -■  •. t  p<n  .i.jr  - •  i > i • 

'••<  1>"W  '»  should  h«-  worth  many 
hun«lr«-«l*  ol    dollar*. 

12  mo.  Cloth.   Prlr«-.  net.  .'Or  postpnio. 

At  All   Hookttot  <  •.   <»r 

111    IIERWOOO    COMPANY 

l»  JOHN   SIPIK.  N.   y. 


tions  or  applications  were  for  more 
than  three  times  the  amount.  Appli- 
cants must  be  satisfied  with  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  quantities  they  desired. 
The  offer  was  made  at  98%,  and  there 
have  been  sales  at  99  % . 

COTTON  PRICES 

Within  a  short  time  the  price  of  cot- 
ton has  advanced  from  13  to  17  cents 
a  pound  in  the  New  York  market,  the 
government  having  reduced  its  crop 
estimate  from  14,266,000  to  11,637,000 
bales.  The  price  is  very  high.  One  year 
ago  it  was  less  than  12  cents.  Planters 
in  the  South  are  now  urged  to  hold 
their  cotton  until  they  can  get  20  cents 
for  it.  Each  state  has  a  Farmers'  Union. 
The  presidents  of  these  associations  at 
a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  ad- 
vising the  members  to  do  this.  But  there 
can  be  no  effective  holding  movement 
without  agreement  and  concerted  action. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  president  of  that 
state's  union  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
holding  conference.  He  says: 

Somebody  is  going  to  sell  cotton  before 
the  next  crop  comes  in  at  20  cents  and  up, 
and  why  not  the  man  who  makes  it?  With 
our  state  warehouses,  money  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  cheap  storage  and  insur- 
ance, there  should  be  no  reason  for  the 
majority  of  farmers  here  to  depress  the 
market  by  selling  now.  The  world  may  be 
facing  a  cotton  famine.  To  reap  the  har- 
vest we  must  act  together.  Unorganized  we 
can  never  bull  the  market. 

The  history  of  similar  projects  in  the 
past  warrants  a  prediction  that  this 
one  will  not  perceptibly  affect  the  price. 
Too  many  planters,  tempted  by  the  high 
figures,  will  yield  and  sell.  Those  who 
urge  them  to  force  the  price  upward  to 
20  cents  cannot  win  the  approval  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  now 
paying  high  prices  for  cotton  goods. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
With  a  slight  reduction  of  daily  share 
totals,  the  market  for  securities  has 
continued  to  show  exceptional  activity 
and  breadth.  Friday,  the  6th,  was  the 
twenty-fifth  consecutive  full  day  in 
which  more  than  1,000,000  shares  were 
sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
On  that  day  the  upward  movement  was 
checked  by  a  decline,  due  to  reports 
that  Ambassador  Gerard,  who  was  to 
arrive  at  New  York  on  the  10th  or 
11th,  would  submit  to  President  Wilson 
peace  propositions  suggested  by  the 
Kaiser.  For  some  time  an  average  of 
transactions  in  fifty  representative 
railway  and  industrial  stocks  had 
shown  steady  gains,  with  a  slight  inter- 
ruption on  September  30  and  October 
2.  For  the  eight  days  ending  on  the  5th 
the  net  average  addition  had  been 
about  .''.  points.  On  the  6th  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  was  lost. 

Turnout  the  week   the  price  move- 
ment, bad   been   irregular  and   erratic, 

hut    with     an     upward     tendency.     Tin; 

i  anient'  cotton  crop  report  on 
Monday,  showing  the  extremely  low 
condition  of  56.8,  and  reducing  the 
yield  to  11,087,000  bales,  apparently 
had  no  effect.,  in  the  three  day::  imme 
diately  thereafter  railroad  shares  were 
(Inn  snd  rising,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  the  aai  ning  i  ol    i    eral  companies 


This  Cigar 
Must  Be  Good 

Or  I'd  not  be  in  business 


NEr? 


J^abaN' 


A  cigar  could  not  be 
put  to  a  more  severe  test 
than  is  given  the  first 
few  of  my  cigars.  Every 
one  of  those  first  cigars 
is  smoked  in  a  super- 
critical mood,  for  men 
cannot  understand  how  I 
am  able  to  offer  the  cigar 
I  do,  at  the  price  I  do. 
I  have  no  way  of  inllu- 
encing  their  verdict — no 
show  windows,  no  sales- 
men. Not  only  must  my 
cigars  be  superior  to  any 
they  have  ever  smoked  at 
anywhere  near  the  price 
but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  quality  as  to  create  the 
desire  to  re-order,  for  it 
is  only  on  re-orders  that  I 
make  my  profit. 

Over  18.000  smokers 
who  use  over  2.000.000  of 
my  cigars  each  year  are 
convinced  of  the  quality 
of  the  J.  R.  W.  cigar. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to 
get  you  to  try  my  cigar 
once.  I  know  you'll  re- 
order. To  induce  you  to 
try  my  cigar  I  make  you 
this  special  offer. 

My  Offer  Is 

Just  send  me  ten  cents  for 
packing,  postage  and  reve- 
nue with  your  letterhead  or 
business  card.  Then  I'll 
send  you  these  cigars.  Smoke 
five  with  me.  It  you  like 
them  send  me  a  check  for 
$2.60  for  the  full  fifty.  Write 
today  and  enjoy  this  delicious 
smoke. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

177  Lock  wood  Bldg. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Actual  search  ircc.  Send  sketch  or 
model.  90-page,  1916  Edition  Pat- 
ent Book  free. 

George  P.  Klmmel,  222  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


SMALL  MISSOURI  FARM  £fB?.(£i?„r££j 

highly  productive  land;  close  to  three  l>ig  markets;  write  for 
photographs  and  full  Information,  MUNGLR,  C-132,  New  York 
Life  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Your  Health 

is  largely  in  your  own  hands. 


Your  Weight 

can  be  reduced  or  increased,  as 
you  wish. 


^Your  Poise 


can  express  uprightness,  or  down- 
right  negligence,  which  affects 
your  health. 

I  have  helped  79,000  of  the  most  in- 
telligent, forceful  women  of  America 
to  regain  health  and  keep  it.  This 
magazine  would  not  have  adver- 
ii  •  d  my  work  for  fifteen  years  if  1  had 
not  "made  good." 

Tell  me  your  defects  in  health  or  fig- 
ure If  my  work  is  not  luited  to  yOU, 
I  will  direct  you  to  the  help  you  need. 

I  will  tJlOMnd  ymi  nliii'ikli'l  fr»o  Which 
tolln  you  h<»w  to  Itftnd  COITtfCt  ly,  mid  Hivm 

man}  i/uintn  of  IntOTMt  to  women 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  19,624  Miclnuan  Blvd..Chica 


Minn  Qooroft  ha til  i;  ,  „  ,.„/,,.,,  tht  "n--.ii.ii 

Btigimir"  for  worn 


1  :i 


T  HE     i  N  i)  !•:  r  E  ndkn  t 


October  16,  19 1G 


You  Get  The  Job' 


"We've  been  watching  you,  young  man. 
We  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins. 
The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to 
study  an  I.  C.  S.  course  in  his  spare  time  is  the 
kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible  posi- 
tions. You're  getting  your  promotion  on  what 
you  knonjo,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you." 


The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has 
a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  trained 
to  hold  it.  He's  watching  you  now,  hoping 
you'll  be  ready  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and 
train  yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than 
others.  You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 
Over  5000  men  reported  advancement  last  year 
as  a  result  of  their  I.  C.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the 
same  way — and  make  it  right  now. 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4529.       Scranton,  Pa. 

rTNTERNATIONALECORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4529,      SCRANTON.  PA. 

■  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 

I  the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
D  ELECTRICAL  I  V.IM  Mi 
□  Ulectric  Lighting 
I     □  Electric  Car  Running 


□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Practical  Telephony 

□  Telegraph  Expert 

BM  I  i  M  i  Mi  ii   BMSINEKB 
Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

BGas  Engineer 
CIVIL   I  m;im  I  il 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE   KOHEMW  OK  EMi'll 

□  Metallnrgist  or  Prospector 

□  sl4TIO.\AltT  KHGUEEB 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 
C  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
l.   i  II  Hill  II.  ENGINEER 


3  SALESMANSHIP 

3 ADVERTISING  MAN 

3  Window  Trimmer 

I!  Show  Card  Writer 

3  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

^RAILROADER 

J  ILLUSTRATOR 

3  DESIGNER 

3  BOOKKEEPER 

^Stenographer  and  Typist 

HCert.  Pub.  Accountant 

3  Railway  Accountant 

I]  Commercial  Law 

DGOOD   ENGLISH 

3  Teacher 

B  Common  School  Snhjecti 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
3  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
3  AGRICULTURE 
JTeitUe  Overseer  or  Snpt. 
3  Navigator         □Spanljh 
3  I'onltry  Raising  □  German 

Bt  I   I  (111(11111  I  S  □  French 
iuto  Repairing   □  Italian 


Name. 


Occupation 
&  Employer. 

Street 

and  No. 


I 


City. 


.  State. 


jf  name  of  Course  you  want  is  Dot  In  this  list,  write  It  below. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

25th  Year       U-  of  C.  (Div.  M)  Chicago,  III.  u'twui 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

For    J*  f.ui.-.t    In- 
formation adJri-ss 


LAW 


Successfully  Taught 

BV  Mail    Complete  and 

_  — —  .iutlu-iit.it  l  v  o 
home  course.  Endorsed 
1  by  bench  and  bar.  Pre- 
'  pares  for  bar  or  htialnaas. 
TUITION  KXTREMEnr  LOW.  EASY  TERMS.  Ou«. - 
ant..  <o  oo.ch  lr..  any   «'•""■<•  »•'""« '•»••*.  "."  ?"*"   .  ...3" 

l.n.it  ■o.i.mld.nt  !■«  school.  On.r  40.000  .lucl.nt.  and  •'«- 
t""  L.„.l"ulty .P«H«0«ALIM«ri.UCtll>N.aPtCI»l  •"'•£«» 
TUI1ICN  OTFfd  u.  In  lore.  «.nd  lor  p.rlloul.r.  .nil  lnt.r..tlu« 
book  on  I.-  tr.o.  WHitt  TuOAY  .nil.  BM.oi.l  Oll.r  la  •»«•»■  <•»•>>. 
AMERICAN    cnRREflPONOENCE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW 

Umu'JAttl    M.nli.tl.il  Still...  OrllCAUO 


for  August  hat!  been  published.  Com- 
pariaon  was  made  with  August  a  year 
ago,  when  marked  Improvement  began 
to  in-  seen,  The  New  York  Central's 
gain  in  net  earnings  was  nearly 
$3,000,000,  with  an  addition  of  $28,- 
500,000  for  the  eitfht  months  that 
ended  with  August.  A  great  increase 
in  gross  and  net  was  shown  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Company's  reports. 
Those  who  compared  the  figures  with 
those  for  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war  saw  a  gain  of  3(5  per  cent 
in  net.  Reports  from  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Northern  Pacific  were  not  less 
favorable.  On  account  of  these  state- 
ments, railroad  shares  were  leading 
the  industrials  when  the  reaction  took 
place  on  the  6th.  The  average  daily 
business  was  about  1,170,000  shares. 

The  report  about  impending  peace 
overtures  did  not  reach  the  market 
until  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
close  on  Friday.  It  came  from  bankers 
whose  names  were  not  made  known, 
and  had  some  support  in  conservative 
afternoon  newspapers,  altho  telegrams 
of  disapproval,  diplomatic  or  other- 
wise, from  official  sources  in  Washing- 
ton were  published.  Some  expected 
that  it  would  be  shown  that  the  story 
had  no  foundation  in  fact;  others 
reasoned  that  recent  warnings  from 
London  to  neutrals  against  interfer- 
ence in  the  interest  of  peace  might 
have  been  suggested  by  secret  in- 
formation about  the  Ambassador's 
mission.  War  order  stocks  declined,  and 
railroad  and  copper  shares  followed 
them  in  the  downward  movement. 
Overtures  for  peace  from  Germany 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  cut  down  the 
profits  of  munition  manufacturers  and 
the  railway  earnings  gained  in  part  by 
carrying  war  supplies  to  our  ports  for 
shipment  to  Europe. 

METALS  AND  WHEAT 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  prices 
are  still  rising.  Additions  for  several 
products  were  made  last  week.  Sep- 
tember's output  of  pig  iron  was  3,202,- 
000  tons,  and  the  total  for  twelve 
months  has  been  38,400,000.  The 
record  for  exports  was  broken  in  Au- 
gust by  the  shipment  of  598,129  tons 
of  steel  manufactures  and  iron.  Since 
the  recent  purchase  of  448,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  by  the  Allies,  at 
about  27  cents  a  pound,  the  price  has 
advanced  to  29%  cents.  The  average 
for  last  year  was  17%.  Something  has 
been  added  to  the  rates  for  several 
other  metals. 

In  the  Chicago  market  there  have 
been  sales  of  wheat  at  $1.60  a  bushel. 
Higher  prices  for  flour,  compelling 
additions  to  the  price  of  bread  or  re- 
duction of  the  size  of  the  loaf,  have 
caused  complaint,  excited  much  dis- 
cussion, and  led  certain  public  officers 
and  associations  of  citizens  to  sock  an 

embargo  forbidding  the  exportation  t>f 
wheat.  Exports  from  tliis  country  and 

Canada    have    recently    averaged    about 

7,500,000    bushels   ■   week,   altho    we 

Can    spare    not    more    than     100,000,000 

in    the    current    crop    \i\u.    and    Canada 

has  harve  ited  only  168,000  000  bu  ihel  •. 
,,., it  last  >.■.,-•.  yield  oi  876,000,000. 


You  Can  Afford 

This  Greenhouse 

Tin  delight  ami  pleasure  of  working 
with  flowers  and  growing  plants  in  dead 
t>r  Winter  arc  now  within  your  reach. 
Even  with  B  small  yard  or  on  ranted 
property  these  plea.su  re.s  are  youra 
with    u 

Callahan 
Duo-Glazed  Greenhouse 

Built  in  sections,   easily   put   up,  easily 
taken  down   for   removal.      All  siz< 
price*.      Double   glass  c  nstruction  con- 
serves heat.  save-,  fuel,  prevents  damage 
from   sudden    changes.      Catalog  is 
yours  for  thj  ai  king. 


Callahan    Duo-Glazed 
Sash  Co. 


353«  "yandot  St. 

Din  inn.  0. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.    WIM-IAMS,    :nc..    Bronze   Foundry,  550  W. 
iTih  St..  N.  V.    Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.    Free. 
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Skidmore  School  of  Arts  I 

A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training  | 
of  young  women,  located  in  America's  leading  health  5 
resort. 

Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSIC; 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

Four   dormitories   accommodate  over   two  hundred   stu-  1 

dents.       Outdoor    sports.        Non-sectarian.        Diploma  jj 

commands  Teaclirr's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  in  New  i 

York  and  other  slates.  Catalog  on  request.  Winter  I 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Charles  H.  Keves.  Ph.D.,  President.  Saratoga  Springs.   N.  Y.   | 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at   120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges  o? 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Stu- 
dents of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-first  Vear  began  September  j:,  1916. 
For   catalogue)   addiess, 

THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS. 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded    17tU 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 
Specially    devoted   to   preparation   for   all   Colleges 
«nd  for  Regents'  examinations,     Business  Course 
— Primary  and  Outing  Classes  for  Younger  Boys. 
Fireproof    Building  —  Laboratory  —  Gymnasium  — 
Play   Ground.      B.    H.    QAMPBBLL,    Headmaster. 
Send   tor  Catalogue.  Telephone   ;;;  s      R  1.    side. 

Tuition  Only  50  Cents  Per  Month 

>->rie  College  irr.ints  '  "Sec-,  i  it  RatfJSol  rultioa"  tothe 
first  appllcaats  from  each  Post  Office  for  tae  Eoltowtas1  liouic 
Study  Course,  taught  by  in.iil : 


Civil  Service  Drawing 

Penmanship  Engineering 

Bookkeeping  Automobile 

Shori'-  K.  i'.  || 

Tv  rewriting  Salesmanship 

Story  Writing       Law 

BuoUuenI  ¥**  !•'  **■  V**r  "K,"t&-     S«»a  uaum 

tad  ttinu  U  Dept  ve.  i  IRNStUl  'i>i* 


Normal 

Grammar  School 
High  School 
English 
Agricultural 
Domestic  Scieuce 


LATSHAVV  SCHOOL  r'or  Backward  ( hildrr u 

k  hool  has  dU<  over**.! 
an^l  tody  anil  has  proven  thai  lv 

I'omo  bright, 
posslhlo  future  oj  usefulness*   I  *     Wuifc 

ALLEN  LATSHAVV.  Founder.      The  Maples."  Berw.u    r* 

WRITING  PH010PI  AYS  AND  FICTION 

Onlj     luccessl  ul     method     of     I  « 
Instruction    for  litst   tune   t>\    well  k 

Viilhi  t  -1  eeUiiei         \u    institution    lh.it    c 

.  It  t .    also    "Where    to    Sell."    on 
Pun  I  irs    Si  HOOI  .   BOX     til  W  D»S         \     \ 


"Homi  Making,  the  New  t'i  ott'>>w>»." 

Il   i  100  pp    'il     ' 

"Ma»»     i."' 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


A  DEFERRED  DIVIDEND  RESULT 
Commending  views  exprest  in  this 
department  in  connection  with  the  de- 
ferred dividend  system  of  life  insur- 
ance as  timely,  because  "agents  of 
companies  issuing  this  form  are  still 
finding  many  victims,"  a  reader  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  takes  occasion  to  de- 
scribe briefly  an  experience  he  is  just 
concluding  under  such  a  contract  with 
a  western  company.  When  his  applica- 
tion was  taken  he  was  assured,  he  says, 
that  the  estimated  surplus  was  cal- 
culated on  a  conservative  basis;  and 
so  confident  was  the  agent  that  the  pre- 
dicted results  would  be  realized,  he 
gave  the  insured  a  rate  book  contain- 
ing the  figures.  This  was  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  The  policyholder  preserved 
the  book  with  the  policy,  and,  upon  re- 
mitting his  twentieth  premium  this 
year,  made  inquiry  of  the  company  as 
to  the  amount  the  dividend  would  be 
at  maturity  of  the  policy  a  year  later. 
The  company  answered  that  it  would 
be  about  $230  per  $1000  of  insurance. 
Its  estimate  when  the  application  was 
taken  was  $449  per  $1000. 

I  am  without  two  essential  facts 
here — the  insured's  age  and  the 
amount  of  his  annual  premium,  but 
believe  I  take  no  risk  in  asserting  that 
the  estimated  tontine  dividend  was  pre- 
dicated upon  some  actual  annual  divi- 
dend result  achieved  by  that  or  some 
other  company,  and  that  the  policy- 
holder would  have  received  a  sum 
equaling,  perhaps  exceeding,  $449,  if 
urance  had  been  written  in  one 
of  the  leading  annual  dividend  com- 
panies. In  this  case  the  insured  "paid 
'J  stayed";  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
his  just  share  Of  the  dividends 
earned  and  forfeited  by  those  who  died 
and  lapsed;  and  yet  his  reward  is  only 
half  the  amount  the  company  conserva- 
tively estimated  he  should  have. 


B.  E.  R..  Wak«>  Foreri  S.  <'  Dnlted 
Life  »nd  Accident  i  ance  Company, 
Concord,    N.    H.f    organized    April,    1913; 

\i<-((iiii  b  July,  l!»l  i  .  authorized  capi- 

tal,  ?.V>0.(XX) ;    paid-up   capital    at    end    of 
19ir,    >41O.O0O.  '»„   Januai      I.   1016,  the 
ni"i;il    condition    warn:    admitted    BMets, 
W  1»0  .  t<,t.,;  liability   (including  8410 
000  capital)    •  i/t  ill     net     urploa,  f281,« 

I  .    191.".  tlii    premium   income  »v  ■ 
gnU-d   \  total    ineom*        I  I  I  590,   of 

'.  fi  '<'\ '       ■     pi  pmitim    on   capital. 

I  I  HH\     i>k<i,I    ' 
nm 

\mimm;  $WWi  rlaimn   paid;  $25,924   home 
'.ffi'-'-  RalaricH.  nv-'ii' ;il  f<<      etc     and  ilfl 
v^i    ott,<  7  ,2?{8 

■ .     '■    of    <\\> ■    •  i  nnpo  ed    of 

•<i<-  and  i  •  r  pei  on      the  i  om 

•     tii^li    (rrade ; 
'     of    "    nn%i'vu-i)\  ble  ;    undi  I 

ling    roe-tboda    Mound  .    moi  tali) ,     rate 


CHARTERED  IN  1830 


New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.     Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwise. 
Manages  Property  as  Agent  for  the  owners.     Allows  interest 
on  deposits   payable    after   ten   days'    notice.      Legal  De- 
pository for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  Only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines    all  Corporation  or  Other  Public  Trusts 


STATEMENT— At  the  Close  of  Business  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1916. 


ASSETS 

Re;     Estate $1,975,714.19 

Bunds  and   Mortgages 4,073,365.71 

Loans  on  Collaterals 2,240,943  .  05 

Bills  Receivable   10,534,063.38 

Cash  in  Company's  Vaults 2,800,000  .  00 

Cash  on  Deposit 1,278.914  .  42 

Accrued  Int.,  Rents,  Suspense  Acc't,  &c.  765,418.79 

Bonds  and  Stocks    (Market  Value) 17,7915,215.62 


$41,464,635.16 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  Fund  and  Undivided  I'roflts 

(Market  Value)    4,233,416.35 

Deposits  in  Trust 32,638,526.74 

Life  Insurance  Fund 360.909.  42 

Annuity  Fund    2.432,252.33 

Interest  Due  Depositors,  Taxes,  &c. .  .  .  799,529.32 


Charles  G.  Thompson 
Henry  Parish 
Frederic  W.  Stevens 
Stuyvesant  Fish 
Edmund  L.  Baylies 
Henry  A.  C  Taylor 


HENRY    PARISH,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

TRUSTEES 

Columbus  O'D.  Iselin  Cleveland  H.  Dodge 

W.  Emlen  Roosevelt  Thomas  Denny 

Joseph  H.  Choate  Lincoln    Cromwell 

.Augustus  D.  Juilliard  Paul  Tuckerman 

Henry  Lewis  Morris  Walter  Kerr 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Howard  Townsend 


$41,464,635.16 


Eugene  Delano 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
Moses  Taylor 
Frank  S.  Witherbee 
Edward  M.  Townsend 
Edward  J.  Hancy 
Henry  Parish,  Jr. 


WALTER  KERR,    President 


HENRY  PARISH.  JR.,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
ZEOFR  \V.  VAN  ZELM,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
S.  M.  B.  HOPKINS,  3rd  Vice-Pres. 


IRVING  L.  ROE.  Secretory. 
J.  LOUIS  VAN  ZELM.  Asst. 


Secy. 


JOHN  C.  VEDDER.  Asst.  Secv. 
ALGERNON  J.  PURDV,  Asst.  Secy. 
WILLIAM  B.  AUSTIN,  Asst.  Secy. 


A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  newand 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver  of    future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly    income    to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


I  nrlr  .,»-  m\f  r  i  r  f     Sqiiarfl 


Philadelphia 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 


under  our  direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 
John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance     Company 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized   1850 


For  the 

Boys  and  Girls 

[  -  on  ld<  i  'i  in    i  one  of  the 

bi   i     ourcei  ol    r<  liable   Infoi  matioi 

irrenf  i    enti      I  ti  po  Ition 
bli       1 1     to    ki     thingi    mi    ;i 
■  1 1   i         It      .  liminati  i     the 
i  ,-i  n  <  i  th<   Iran  i  tory      1 i    if  ti  oul  the 
lial  hi'  idi  hi  •  ol   tht     ■  -  ■       puta  them 
foi in,   and    di  itcs   in i'.i 

iral  Ion    to    it      pati  on  i    befoi  i    11    bc<  omi  • 
tab .      I    valui    it    in"it    blghl  i    n'li 

lathe  re  i     ;    I  ini    Interpretei 

'»(   American  life." 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
jmiin   P.   MUNN,   M.D.,  Pmidtnt 

FlN/Wj(  i      Com  m  it  i  I  i 

CLARENCE   il.    KELSEY 

Prca.    Title  (,inii<nitcc  and   Trust   Co. 

Wir.LiAM    il.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 

/'res.  Imj'ni in  ■.  an,/   I'raden  Nat    Bank 

Good   inch,    whether  experienced   In   life   in 
mm  in  n<  i     i.i    not,    ni'iy    make    direct    oontraoti 
with   tbli   Company   (or  a    limited   territory    ir 
rod,    Mini    icciira    for    thnmielvoB,    In    ml. II 
i  Ion   to  Aral      eai      ■  omml  i  ilon,   a   ronowal   In 
I    1 1 inn i  lug  mi  Income  for  the   fnl  are      a .i 
iii'    Company   at    Itl  Home  Ofllco,   Nu 
.    Now    Vni  ii    City 


NEWS  OF  jfT\  EFFICIENCY 

•     j  ///\\\  •.  £ » 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 
Mr.  Parley  Morse,  a  widely  known 

Ncu  York  accountant,  author  of  "The 
i  C.  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  and  a  corporate  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency, is  calling-  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  administrative  reforms  that 
Would  make  for  greater  national  effi- 
ciency. Special  interest  and  value  at- 
tach to  Mr.  Morse's  suggestions  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  thru  his  or- 
ganization, he  has  investigated  many 
of  the  Departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Quarantine  Station 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  New 
YorK  Public  Service  Commission  (lead- 
ing into  all  the  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion finance  in  Greater  New  York)  and 
the  New  Yrork  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment. Briefly,  Mr.  Morse  contends 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  development  of  mod- 
ern business  methods.  "Where  private 
business  has  been  built  up  by  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  methods,  getting 
a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended, the  Government  is  pottering 
along  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  coun- 
try storekeeper."  It  is  haphazard, 
spending  more  than  it  should  here,  and 
exercizing  false  economy  there.  It  will 
stretch  a  public  work  over  half  a  dozen 
years  or  more  that  should  be  done  in 
two  years;  it  uses  obsolete  tools  and 
buildings  at  great  cost,  and  buys  ar- 
ticles of  great  value,  such  as  guns  and 
warships,  without  providing  for  their 
maintenance,  upkeep  and  obsolescence. 
An  article  is  simply  bought,  and  when 
it  is  worn  out  another  is  bought,  no 
system  existing  by  which  the  real  value 
of  the  article^ — its  cost  minus  depre- 
ciation— can  be  ascertained  at  any 
given  time. 

The  departments  overlap  and  dupli- 
cate services.  All  need  much  the  same 
kind  of  supplies,  and  each  buys  its  own 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  cost  of  main- 
taining various  sets  of  officials.  This 
work  might  well  be  combined  in  one 
bureau — note  the  buying  economy  of 
the  chain  stores.  Superannuated  em- 
ployees should  be  retired  on  pensions, 
instead  of  clogging  the  departments 
with  them,  and  the  standards  of  the 
private  corporations  should  be  brought 
in.  There  are  now  too  many  employees 
and  too  many  sinecures — some  do  not 
earn  their  pay  and  others  are  under- 
paid. Positions  which  are  rewards  for 
political  services  and  which  cany  with 
them  no  duties  should  be  abolished; 
skill  and  competence  should  be  the 
factors  determining  the  appointment. 
The  Government  should  get  money's 
worth  for  the  people  by  abolishing  use- 
less army  posts  and  navy  yards. 

Much  good  would  be  done.  Mr. 
Mo!  c  believes,  if  the  powers  and  du- 
ll,-   of  the  Comptroller    of    the  Cur 

,\cre    extended    so    that     in     llu  I 

office  would  be  kepi  general  books  of 
account,  showing  the  entire  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Government  and  the 
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entire  receipts  and  expenditures,  with 
a  controlling  account  with  each  Gov- 
ernment Department,  which  should  be 
kept  in  balance  with  the  books  of  these 
departments.  The  Comptroller's  Office 
should  audit  continuously  all  the  de- 
partmental accounts  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment and  render  reports  that 
could  be  used  by  Congress  as  a  basis 
for  making  up  budgets  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


CHEMISTRY  THAT  PAYS 
The  attitude  of  American  industry 
toward  chemical*  research  has  been  one 
of  immediate  expediency.  The  future 
has  been  expected  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, and  it  is  only  since  the  war  that 
people  have  begun  to  perceive  the  re- 
lation of  scientific  research  to  indus- 
trial prosperity.  All  the  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  therefore,  is  the 
work  that  is  being  done  at  the  Mellon 
Institute,  attached  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  whose  activities  are  attract- 
ively set  forth  by  Mr.  Garet  Garrett  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une. The  Institute  offers  to  a  manu- 
facturer the  opportunity  of  simply  and 
cheaply  endowing  intensive  chemical 
research  in  his  own  exclusive  benefit. 
There  are  now  more  than  forty 
five  fellowships  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  problems  awaiting  solution. 
Cne  laboratory  is  seeking  a  formula 
for  perfect  bread ;  another  treats  phos- 
phate rock  to  obtain  a  commercially 
feasible  formula  for  chemical  fertil- 
izer; linoleum  that  will  neither  stretch 


nor  shrink  is  the  aim  of  a  third.  Others 
are  at  work  on  dental  cement,  chewing 
gum,  varnish,  acetylene  gas,  candy. 
There  is  a  chemist  running  a  miniature 
steam  laundry  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing whether  there  is  ground  for  the 
complaint  that  clothes  steam  laundered 
go  to  pieces  faster  than  when  washed 
by  hand;  nearby  a  valuable  formula 
for  aspirin  has  been  discovered.  Every- 
where, save  in  the  department  of  "pure 
chemistry,"  existing  knowledge  is  be- 
ing applied  to  practical  problems,  and 
the  results  should  do  much  to  stim- 
ulate commercial  efficiency. 


OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 
The  National  Institute  of  Efficiency 
has  been  able  to  arrange  for  each  of  its 
members  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  re- 
cently published  National  Parks  Port- 
folio. Issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  the  object  of  spreading 
exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
concerning  the  great  natural  "play- 
grounds" at  the  disposal  of  Americans, 
the  Portfolio  is  incidentally  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  peculiarly  at- 
tractive volume.  Evidence  is  already  at 
hand  that  the  members  of  the  Institute 
are  finding  the  Portfolio  not  only  a 
valuable  book  of  reference  along  the 
line  of  more  efficient  nationalism,  but 
also  a  source  of  great  pleasure  by  rea- 
son of  its  many  delightful  reproduc- 
tions and  equally  vivid  descriptions. 


Photograph  by  Olivet  t  ipiitncott 

FOB  iin  \nci  \i.  EFFICIENCY 

M  i  .    I'll  U  v    M..<  In   llu-   i . 

on  11 1 '  i   iiiuiii'i  uptmdli 


AFTER  THE  WAR 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  pro- 
vided a  striking  stimulus  to  national 
efficiency  in  an  address  which  he  re- 
cently gave  before  the  Ohio  Banks  As- 
sociation. It  is  a  mistake,  he  said  in 
effect,  to  imagine  that  Europe  is  being 
altogether  devastated  by  the  war.  Under 
the  stress  of  the  struggle  she  is  reor- 
ganizing her  industries.  France,  which 
has  been  preeminently  the  land  of  small- 
scale,  highly  individualized  production, 
is  applying  American  systems  of  manu- 
facture to  secure  large-scale  production. 
England,  industrially  the  land  of  yester- 
day, has  been  compelled  to  make  thirty 
years  of  industrial  progress  in  as  many 
months.  Germany,  efficient  as  she  was, 
will  emerge  from  the  war,  whatever  the 
military  outcome,  years  ahead  of  the 
Germany  of  1914.  "Almost  before  we 
know  it  we  shall  find  a  new  Europe, 
competing  against  us  with  war-sharp- 
ened brains  and  war-sharpened  mus- 
cles." Discussing  the  relation  of  the 
banker  to  American  trade  development, 

Mr.  Hurley  said  the  United  States  w.is 
almost  without,  foreign  trade  hanks, 
while     England     alone    has     tifty  seven 

overseas  banks,  with  a  greater  capital 

and  surplus  than  that  of  her  domestic 
banks,    with     their    8000    branches      In 

this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  at 

le.i-.t  one  New   \otk  bank  is  endeavoring 

to  stimulate,  In  cooperation  with  Colum 
in. i   University,  the  training  ^(  young 
men  foi  b  in  foreign  tic' 
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By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

JUST       A       WORD 

Along  with  the  bulletins  of  battles 
and  the  hints  of  peace  comes  discus- 
sion of  the  important  problem  of 
trade  adjustments  after  the  war.  In 
an  article  soon  to  be  published  in  The 
Independent,  James  Davenport  Whelp- 
ley,  author  of  The  Trade  of  the  World 
and  American  Public  Opinion,  asks  the 
significant  question,  "Can  Europe 
Scrap  Economic  Law?" 


In  the  national  hothouse  of  new 
ideas,  the  city  where  government  re- 
forms are  tried  out  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  Broadway  manager  for 
a  new  star,  two  kinds  of  progress — 
woman  suffrage  and  commission  form 
of  government — have  united  to  make 
"A  City  Mother"  of  Mrs.  Estelle  Law- 
ton  Lindsey,  who  will  be  introduced  to 
Independent  readers  in  an  early  issue. 
But  we  won't  torture  your  curiosity 
until  that  time.  The  city  is  Los  Angeles. 


Presidential  elections  and  submarine 
issues  are  well  enough  in  their  way, 
but  even  the  conscientious  voter  has 
his  '"sporting  tendencies."  With  the 
world  series  out  of  the  way,  football 
■  B  first  place.  What  Yale  will  do  to 
Harvard — but  perhaps  you  put  it  the 
other  way — can  only  be  forecast  from 
a  study  of  the  numerous  college  teams 
th(  y  arc  now  playing. 
Hcrberi  Reed,  an  authority  on.  college 
football,  will  discuss  the  season's  pros- 
pects  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Iride- 
p<  nd<  nt. 


REMARKABLE   It  K  MARKS 

Ed.    Howe     I    don'1    care   for   the    Boy 
Scout  . 

Charles  IS.  Hughes     I   deplore   femio 
i  i  agitation. 

Theodore    P     Bhowi       We    are    thru 
with  the  union. 

i  .i  is  Win  i.i  1 1;  Wilcox     Whnl  « ill  the 
•  nperwoman  be? 

Thomas    a     i  oi  o       Neutrality    is    a 
mighty  trying  pol 

l.l  i:i  im  I.'     A  I  FIERTOS       A  m<  r  i which 

hate  cai  rying  things. 

i  Hi   'i     B    ii.   i  op    The  in   He-  arl  ist  is 
u dually  in  dead  earni    I 

A  i  ousi  us  Thomas     w  i >     an    I  bei  i 
many  bad  plays  In  America '.' 

•i  i  m:v      Id  hi  ii  I  i>      Manj        call        of 

provincialism  have  fallen  from  our  >-.< 


Percy  Mackaye     Self-sacrifice  in  itself 

is  not  necessarily  ;i  noble  or  useful  <|ii;ility. 

Mas.  Chaeles  Dana  Gibson-    I  have  to 

apologize  for  I  lie  way  Maine  lias  been  act- 
ing. 

David  Belasco — It  is  much  easier  to 
appeal  to  audiences  thru  their  senses  than 
thru  their  intellects. 

Lord  Derby — I  wish  I  could  pick  one  of 
my  horses  as  a  winner  with  the  certainty 
of  victory  for  the  Allies. 

Michael  Monajian  —  Dit  Tag  —  The 
Day — has  now  prolonged  itself  into  the 
third  year.  What  of  the  night? 

General  Malleterre — The  victory  of 
the  Marne  was  an  event  which,  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  is  without  precedent  in 
history. 

Vice-President  Marshall — The  issue 
is  whether  or  not  Theodore  will  be  able  on 
March  4  next  to  start  for  Berlin  by  way 
of  Mexico. 

Kaiser  William — My  life  must  not  be 
risked  in  the  foremost  line  of  battle,  where 
my  feelings,  if  unrestrained,  would  cany 
me  swiftly. 

Alfred  Notes — There  is  a  sense  in 
which  New  England  is  more  English  than 
anything  in  our  own  Celt-complicated 
United  Kingdom. 

Norman  Hapgood — The  most  creative 
and  eminent  college  president  of  our  time, 
Charles  William  Eliot,  has  come  our  power- 
fully for  the  President. 

OLD   WORLD    FRAGMENTS 

The  world  was  astonished  at  the  contin- 
uous delays  in  the  final  rupture  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  One  of  the  contribu- 
tory causes  might  have  been  the  fact  that 
the  Kaiser  and  his  former  university  chum 
and  present  foreign  secretary,  von  Jagow, 
are  two  of  the  largest  shareholders  in  the 
Italian   mercury   mines  of  Monte  Amiata. 

We  still  remember  General  von  Bern- 
hardi's  slogan,  "World  Dominion  or 
Downfall."  A  prominent  French  economist, 
Ernest  Sona,  in  his  "La  V6rit6  sur  la 
Guerre"  (The  Truth  About  the  War) 
proves  statistically  that  Germany  had  prac- 
tically conquered  the  European  markets. 
Her  enormous  and  ever-growing  overpro- 
duction  imperiously  demanded  new  capital 
and  new  fields.  She  was  near  suffocation 
and   had  to  unbutton  her  collar. 

Neither  China  nor  Japan  has  a  very 
developed  musical  life;  even  large  cities 
such   as   Kobe,    Peking,    Hongkong  und   Ilan 

Kow  are  satisfied  with  occasional  concerts 

under    the     direction     of    native    dilettanti. 

Tientsin  and  Yokohama  are  exceptions. 
In  both  cities  German  musicians,  oc- 
cupy lending  positions.  They  are  also  rep- 
resented on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Tokio,  and  the  city 
bandmaster  of  Shanghai  hails  from  the 
Fatherland. 

The  win-  with  Japan  has  curtailed  i<> 
some  degree  the  musical  activity  of  the 
German  artists,  altho  as  a  general  propo- 
sition    the    Germans    residing    in    Japan 

hardly    are    aware    of    the    "slate    of    \v:ir" 

officially  existing  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Even  members  of  the  English  Em- 
bassy used  to  attend  German  concerts  and 

the  Germai isic  professors  continue   to 

draw  their  salaries  from  the  Japanese  Gov 
ernmenl    in   spite  of  the   patriotic   recrim- 
[nal  em     of   t  heir   countrymen    in    t  he   old 
eon  nt  ry. 

Ill      1492     the     .lews     were     expelled      from 

Spain,   taking   refuge    In    northern    Africa 

and    ot  her    purl:;    of    I  he    'I'm  \i  i::h     Umpire.    A 

good  third  of  the  present  Inhabitants  <»f 
Salonica  are  descendants  of  those  refu- 
gees. They  still  speak  Spanish  among  them 

Reives.     There     is     n     movement     on     fool      in 

Spain  in  behalf  of  ••!  Jewish   resettlement. 

The     appoint  menl      of     I  >r.      \  aliudn     to     I  he 

chair  of  Jewish  history  and  rabbinical 
literature  at  the  principal  university  of 
Spain  and  hi:  audience  with  King  Alfonso 
bear  a   renlly  romantic  character. 
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How  Present- Day  Parents 
Keep  the  Hat-Rack  Filled 

"^HESE  are  times  when  the  Home  must  win  against  a 

A  host  of  outside  allurements.     Yet  it  can  eclipse  them — 

and  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  played  at  home  are  doing  it. 

You  should  send  for  our  free  color-book  and  learn  the  life-time 
charm  of  playing  billiards;  learn  the  delight  of  parents,  boys  and  girls. 

$5  Brings  a  BRUNSWICK 
HOME  BILLIARD  TABLE 

$2.50  Monthly  Soon  Pays  the  Balance 


No  Extra 
Room  Needed 

Brunswick  Tables 
are  scientifically  built. 
Accurate  angles,  fast, 
ever-level  billiard  beds 
and  famous  quick-act- 
ing Monarch  Cush- 
ions. Beautiful  oak 
and  mahogany  richly 
inlaid — masterful  cab- 
inet work  throughout. 

"Quick  Demounta- 
bles"  can  be  set  up 
anywhere  and  taken 
down  easily.  "Con- 
vertibles" serve  as 
perfect  Library  or 
Dining  Tables  when 
not  in  play.  Celebrat- 
ed "BABY  GRAND" 
Brunswick  —  a  home- 
size  regulation  table. 
Stud  for  our  color- 
photo   book   today. 


The  Bronswitk-Balke-Collender  Co. 
Dept.  38-Z.  623-633  S.  Wabash  Arc  Chicago 


free,    your    Coloi  photo 
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"Billiards-The  Home  Magnet" 
and  till  about  your  home  trial  offer. 



Addrttt 


As  the  nights  grow  longer,  let  your 
sons  and  daughters  entertain  at 
home.  Let  carom  or  pocket  billiards 
brighten  your  own  leisure  hours,  and 
bring  you  perfect  health. 

You  can  afford  a  small  payment 
now  as  well  as  later.  So  why  post- 
pone these  hours  of  merry  conquest  ? 
Complete  high-class  Playing  Outfit 
of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  included  without 
extra  cost. 


Send  this  Free  Coupon 

Don't  mistake  toy  imitations  for 
scientific  Brunswicks.  If  you  arc  not 
sure  which  store  in  your  town  sup- 
plies the  genuine  Brunswick,  bm 
these  tallies  in  our  beautiful  color- 
book,  "Billiards — The  Homo  Mag- 
net."     It's  free. 

Full  details,   pi,i\  Bs-you-pa]    plan  and 
tiial  offer  all  fulls   told,     write  or  tend  this 
coupon  .it  once, 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 


Dept.  38  Z 
623-633  S.   Wabash  Ave. 


Chicago 
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WHERE  DO  THE  PEOPLE  COME  IN? 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  "milk  strike"  is  ended. 
The  milk  distributers  have  capitulated.  The 
farmers  are  to  get  a  cent  more  a  quart 
for  their  milk  for  the  next  six  months.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  public  will  pay  the  extra  cent.  For 
that  is  its  chief  function  and  privilege  as  "ultimate  con- 
sumer." 

For  several  weeks  now  the  people  of  New  York  and 
surrounding  towns  have  been  sadly  inconvenienced  by 
the  stoppage  of  a  good  share  of  their  usual  milk  supply. 
The  inconvenience  has  among  the  poor — who  are  wont 
to  get  the  heaviest  blows  from  any  dislocation  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  processes — risen  to  the  point  of 
actual  suffering. 

It  was  not  a  "strike"  at  all.  It  was  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  an  organized  group  of  milk  producers  to  sell  their 
milk  except  at  an  advanced  price.  This  action  met  head- 
on  the  counter  refusal  of  the  companies  who  distribute 
the  milk  from  door  to  door  to  pay  the  increased  price. 
There  are  three  great  milk  companies  in  New  York  that 
dominate  the  distributing  business.  It  docs  not  appear, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  they  acted  in  combination 
against  the  demands  of  the  farmers.  But  for  several 
weeks  they  continued  to  take  the  same  action ;  and  when 
one  company  finally  yielded,  the  others  did  the  same  im- 
mediately. They  were  in  effect  allies,  even  tho  there  were 
no  articles  of  agreement  between  them. 

The  public  stood  by,  helpless,  and  suffered  while  two 

ips  in  the  community  fought  out  their  commercial 

differences.  The  situation  was  precisely  similar  to  that 

which  occurs  when  an  industrial  strike  takes  place,  with 

J,  man  arid  farmer  taking  the  place  of  emplo 
and  workingrnan. 

In   both  cases  the  method  of  settling  the  dispute   is 

able. 
The  it  of  no  group  in  the  community  are  more 

important  than  the  public  interest.  The  well  being  of  ;ill 
i  r  b<  permitted  to  suffer  because  some  special 

portion  of  the  whole  is  seeking  its  own  well-being  iii  11 
The  public  should  never  be  put  in  the  position 

of  the  'under"  at  a  street  fight,  who  often 

injuria 

of  the   people   is   paramount.   Of  COU1    ', 

far-  re  peop.''  Us    tiller   oi  the  loil  and  herd 

tie.  Of  cour  <-,  ;ii  o    tho  it  takes  a  little  more 
■  it    the  managei    and    tockholdei 

dl  t ributei     <<i  a 
their  welfare  cannot  be  ignored,  if 


we  would.  But,  after  all,  there  are  more  people  who  are 
consumers  of  milk  than  people  who  produce  it  and  dis- 
tribute it.  It  is  their  welfare  that  must  be  the  commu- 
nity's first  and  highest  thought. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  some  method  of  settling 
disputes  between  producers  and  distributers  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  that  does  not  cause  the  public  incon- 
venience and  suffering.  The  community,  whether  it  be 
the  city,  the  state,  or  the  nation,  must  compel  the  dis- 
putants to  settle  their  differences  peaceably.  It  must 
make  it  its  business  to  see  that  the  producer  obtains  jus- 
tice while  the  distributer  does  not  suffer  injustice,  just 
as  it  must  see  in  the  industrial  field  that  the  working- 
man  obtains  justice  while  the  employer  does  not  suffer 
injustice. 

The  state  in  the  past  has  attempted  to  look  after  the 
well-being  of  the  people  by  discouraging  organization 
among  all  kinds  of  business  interests.  It  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  discourage  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Before 
the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  age  toward  concentration 
and  combination  the  regulative  force  of  competition 
stands  powerless  to  perform  its  time-honored  function  of 
conserving  the  public  interest. 

Business  men  will  unite  when  their  own  interests 
point  the  way;  laboring  men  will  unite  when  they  see 
good  for  themselves  in  that  direction  ;  farmers  will  unite 
when  they  believe  they  will  prosper  better  if  they  do. 
al  prohibitions  against  combination  and  cooperation 
are  futile.  They  ought  to  be  futile.  For  cooperation  is  a 
finer  t h 1 1 ; t_r  than  competition.  It  is  better  for  men  to  work 
together  than  to  fight  each  other. 

What  is  needed  is  to  recognize  the  value  of  coopera- 
t  ion  and  encourage  it;  but  at  the  same  time  to  regulate 
and  control  it.  Just  as  the  public  interest  is  the  highest, 
the  public  power  is  the  greates't.  The  people  can  compel 
any  section  of  the  community  to  deal  justly  and.  act 
fairly  if  they  are  willing  to  make  the  effort.  The  next 
at  public  problem  is  to  work  out  the  means  by  which 
anized  groups  of  individuals,  whether  they  represent 
labor  and  capital,  or  production  and  distribution,  or 

m<  i  el     rival  interests  in  a  single  field,  shall  be  compelled 

to  settle  their  differences  peaceably,  to  accord  justice;  to 
each  other,  and  to  observe  the  rights  of  the  people,  if  is 

not  a  simple  Or  an  easy  problem  ;  few  vital  problems  are. 
But  if  the    lolution  <>f  the  problem  i::  not  found,  the  ten 

dency  toward  government  ownership  and  operation  of  all 
■  .it    oi  indi  pensable  busine  ses  will  be  rapidly  accel 
e  rated 
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MUDDLING  THRU  THE  MAILS 

TliK  British  censorship  of  neutral  mails  has  fortu- 
nately its  amusing  as  well  as  its  annoying  side.  The 

people  of  thi>  Danish  West   Indies  are  naturally  anxious 

to  hear  from  the  mother  country  now  that  the  question 
of  their  sale  to  the  United  States  is  in  the  balance,  but 

they  have  to  wail  for  their  mail,  even  when  shipped  by 
Danish  vessels,  until  the  British  censors  have  read  it 
over.  They  would  not  mind  the  delay  so  much  if  the  cen- 
irs  had  cleaner  hands  and  neater  ways.  Three  of  the 
missing  mails  from  Denmark  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
British  from  the  Danish  liners  "Frederick  VIII"  and 
"Hellig  Olav"  turned  up  eventually  but  in  a  state  de- 
scribed by  the  St.  Thomae  Tidende  as  follows: 

The  original  tidily  arranged  letter-bundles  had  naturally 
been  taken  apart  and  each  letter  opened,  and  as  the  task  of 
rearranging  them  must  evidently  have  proved  too  onerous, 
or  perhaps  it  was  only  to  "save  time,"  anyhow  the  letters, 
etc.,  in  utter  confusion  were  chucked  back — dirty,  torn,  and 
oil-smeared.  The  mail  presented  the  appearance  of  having 
been  handled  by  people  "who  didn't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  monkey  and  a  cabbagehead." 

This  was  not  amusing,  but  the  islanders  did  have  a 
laugh  when  they  found  that  a  bag  carefully  labeled 
A  riexpedier  sans  retard,  contained  a  heap  of  old  Danish 
newspapers  and  more  than  a  hundred  letters  from  Port- 
ugal for  Holland !  The  poor  censor  must  have  a  hard  time 
of  it,  reading  everybody's  letters  in  all  languages  for 
hidden  meanings,  but  he  should  be  reminded  that  mail 
to  be  despatched  promptly  from  Lisbon  to  Amsterdam 
ought  not  to  be  sent  via  the  West  Indies. 


THE  EUROPEAN  POLICY  OF  AMERICAN 

PARTIES 

A  REVIEW  of  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  since  the  formation  of  the 
former  show  that  their  concern  with  European  affairs 
has  been  greater  than  is  sometimes  assumed. 

No  question  of  foreign  policy  has  yet  been  made  the 
dominant  issue  on  which  the  election  turned,  as  has 
often  been  the  case  in  England,  but  almost  every  platform 
has  contained  some  reference  to  such  questions,  and  dec- 
larations of  sympathy  with  opprest  peoples,  for  instance 
the  Cubans,  Mexicans,  Irish,  Boers,  Armenians,  and 
Jews,  are  not  uncommon. 

Beginning  our  survey  in  1856  we  find  the  Democrats 
advocating  an  aggressive  policy  of  expansion  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Republicans  bitterly  opposing.  Bu- 
chanan, the  Democratic  candidate,  was  one  of  the  three 
authors  of  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  which  declared  that  if 
Spain  refused  to  sell  Cuba  the  United  States  ought  to 
seize  it.  But  this  is  more  a  question  of  Pan-American 
than  European  policy,  so  we  will  leave  it  out  of  the 
present  survey.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1856  de- 
clares "in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free  trade 
thruout  the  world"  and  calls  upon  the  American  people 
"by  solemn  manifestations,  to  place  their  moral  influ- 
ence at  the  side  of  their  successful  example." 

In  the  elections  of  1860  and  186  1  slavery  and  seces- 
sion absorbed  the  attention,  but  in  1868  both  pari  tea  had 
strong  planks  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  right  of  na- 
tionalization against  Great  Britain  and  other  European 

powers,  in  L872  the  Republicans  congratulate  themselves 

on  "the  doctrine  of  Greal  Britain  and  other  European 

powers  concerning  allegiance — 'once  a  subject  always 

abject'    having  at  last  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Re- 


publican party  been  abandoned."  But  the  Republicans 
were  premature  in  congratulating  themselves  on  set- 
tling the  question  of  citizenship,  for  almost  every  later 
platform  takes  it  up  and  the  present  war  has  shown  that 
the  European  powers  are  by  no  means  ready  to  concede 
the  American  contention. 

The  foreign  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  for 
1872  is  a  model  <>f  ineaninglessness,  hard  to  match  even 
in  American  political  literature,  and  one  wonders  if  it 
could  have  been  written  by  Greeley,  the  presidential  can- 
didate: 

We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  in  its  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations  to  cultivate  the  friendships 
of  peace  by  treating  with  all  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  re- 
garding it  alike  dishonorable  either  to  demand  what  is  not 
right  or  to  submit  to  what  is  wrong. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1884,  on  which  Cleve- 
land ran,  arraigns  the  Republicans  for  their  pro-British 
policy  in  the  following  vigorous  fashion: 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our 
merchant  marine  was  fast  overtaking,  and  on  the  point  of 
outstripping,  that  of  Great  Britain.  Under  twenty  years  of 
Republican  rule  and  policy  our  commerce  has  been  left  to 
British  bottoms,  and  the  American  Hag  has  almost  been 
swept  off  the  high  seas.  Instead  of  the  Republican  party's 
British  policy,  we  demand  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  American  policy.  Under  Democratic  rule  and  pol- 
icy our  merchants  and  sailors,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a  market  for  the 
varied  products  of  American  industry;  under  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  Republican  rule  and  policy — despite  our  mani- 
fest advantage  over  all  other  nations  in  high-paid  labor,  fa- 
vorable climate,  and  teeming  soils;  despite  freedom  of  trade 
among  all  these  United  States;  despite  their  population  by 
the  foremost  races  of  men,  and  an  annual  immigration  of 
the  young,  thrifty,  and  adventurous  of  all  nations;  despite 
our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited  burdens  of  life  and 
industiy  in  the  old  world  monai-chies,  their  costly  war 
navies,  their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing  standing  ar- 
mies; despite  twenty  years  of  peace — that  Republican  rule 
and  policy  have  managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain, 
along  with  our  commerce,  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

In  1888  the  Republicans,  being  then  the  outsiders, 
accuse  the  administration  of  being  pro-British  and  de- 
nounce "its  weak  and  unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fish- 
eries question  and  its  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the 
essential  privileges  to  which  our  fishing  vessels  are  en- 
titled in  Canadian  ports."  The  Democrats  offset  this  by 
declaring  their  "sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  those 
noble  patriots  who,  led  by  Gladstone  and  Parnell,  have 
conducted  their  grand  and  peaceful  contest  for  home 
rule  in  Ireland." 

By  1892  the  Democrats  had  extended  their  sympathies 
beyond  Ireland  to  Russia: 

This  country  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the  opprest 
fi'om  every  land — exiles  for  conscience'  sake  ami,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  government,  we  condemn  the 
oppression  practised  by  the  Russian  Government  upon  its 
Lutheran  and  Jewish  subjects,  ami  we  call  upon  our  \':i 
tional  Government,  in  the  interest  o(  justice  and  humanity, 
by  all  just  and  proper  means,  to  use  its  prompt  and  best 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  these  cruel  persecutions 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  ami  to  secure  to  the  opprest 
equal  rights.  We  tender  our  profound  and  earnest  sympathy 
to  those  lovers  of  freedom  WftO  are  struggling  for  home  rule 
and  the  great  cause  of  local  self-government   in   Ireland. 

The  Republican  platform  o(  L892  also  expresses,  the- 
in  briefer  fashion,  its  sympathy  with  Irish  home  rule 
and   its   protest   against    the   Russian   persecution   of  the 

Jews, 

in  L896,  when  Bryan  ran  for  the  Aral  time,  the  ivm 

OCratlc    platform    denounces    gold    uionoiuotalisu'. 
British    policy"    that    has    "brought    Other    nations    into 

financial  servitude  to  London"  and  threatens  i 
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throw  tin-  political  independence  proclaimed  in  1776. 
ihc  Republican  platform  of  that  year  favors  the  acqui- 
sition of  Danish  and  Hawaiian  islands  ami  gives  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  an  unprecedented  extension  northward 
as  follows: 

w  r  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  eventual  withdrawal  of 
the  European  powers  from  this  hemisphere,  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate union  of  all  English-speaking  parts  of  the  continent 
by  the  free  consent  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Republican  platform  of  lS'.x;  also  contained  the 
follow  ing  Armenian  plank: 

The-  massacres  in  Armenia  have  aroused  the  deep  sym- 
pathy and  just  indignation  of  the  American  people  and  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  exercize  all  the  influ- 
ence it  can  properly  exert  to  bring  these  atrocities  to  an 
end.  In  Turkey  American  residents  have  been  exposed  to 
the  gravest  dangers  and  American  property  destroyed. 
There  and  everywhere  American  citizens  and  American 
property  must  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  hazards  and 
at  any  cost. 

In  1900  the  two  parties  differed  about  the  Filipinos 
but  agreed  about  the  Boers.  The  Democratic  plank  reads 

as  follows : 

We  especially  condemn  the  ill-concealed  Republican  alli- 
ance with  England,  which  must  mean  discrimination  against 
other  friendly  nations,  and  which  has  already  stifled  the 
nation's  voice,  while  liberty  is  being  strangled  in  Africa. 
Believing  in  the  principles  of  self-government,  and  reject- 
ing, as  did  our  forefathers,  the  claim  of  monarchy,  we  view 
with  indignation  the  purpose  of  England  to  overwhelm  with 
force  the  South  African  republics.  Speaking  as  we  do  for 
the  entire  American  nation,  except  its  Republican  office- 
holders, and  for  all  freemen  everywhere,  we  extend  our 
sympathies  to  the  heroic  burghers  in  their  unequal  struggle 
to  maintain  their  liberty  and  independence. 

While  the  Democrats  in  1900  accused  President  Mc- 
Kinley  of  an  "ill-concealed  alliance  with  England,"  the 
Republicans  commended  him  for  "releasing  us  from  the 
vexatious  conditions  of  a  European  alliance  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Samoa,"  which  we  had  ruled  in  partnership 
with  Germany  and  England.  The  Boer  plank  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  is  similar  in  purport  but,  as  we  should 
expect,  exprest  in  different  language: 

The  provisions  of  The  Hague  convention  were  wisely  re- 
garded when  President  McKinley  tendered  his  friendly 
offices  in  the  interest  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  African  republic.  While  the  American  Govern- 
ment must  continue  the  policy  prescribed  by  Washington, 
affirmed  by  every  succeeding  President,  and  imposed  upon 
us  by  The  Hague  treaty,  of  non-intervention  in  European 
controversies,  the  American  people  earnestly  hope  that  a 
way  may  soon  be  found,  honorable  alike  to  both  contending 
parties,  to  terminate  the  strife  between  them. 

The  platforms  of  1904,  1908  and  1912  are  silent  on 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  European 
powers  except  for  the  repeated  insistence  upon  the  right 
of  expatriation  and  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
abroad  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  previous  po- 
litical allegiance.  Both  parties  approved  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Russia  because  that  country  re- 
fused equality  of  treatment  to  Americanized  Jews.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  platform  upon  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  elected  stated  that: 

The  constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  should  pro- 
tect them  on  our  borders  and  go  with  them  thruout  the 
world,  and  every  American  citizen  residing  or  having  prop- 
erty in  any  foreign  country  is  entitled  to  and  must  be  given 
the  full  protection  of  the  United  States  Government,  both 
for  himself  and  his  property. 

The  platforms  of  the  present  campaign  are  familiar 
or  at    least    accessible  to  all,  SO  we  need   not    quote  them. 

They   inevitablj    devote  more  space  to   foreign  affairs 

than  all  the  preceding  platforms  put   together,   but    they 

are  less  outspoken  and  specific  than  formerly  in  their 


references,  to  European  issues,  evidently  because  it  is 
realized  that  such  expressions  of  sympathy  and  parti- 
zanship  as  used  to  be  indulged  in  with  impunity  would 
now   be  taken  seriously. 

A  study  of  these  thirty-two  party  platforms,  express- 
ing as  they  do  what  have  been  regarded  during  the  last 
sixty  years  as  the  most  important  political  issues  of  the 
times,  shows  that  on  the  whole  European  affairs  have 
not  interested  the  American  people  sufficiently  to  formu- 
late a  settled  foreign  policy  or  to  make  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  the  parties.  On  such  questions  as  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  American  citizenship  and  the  freedom  of 
the  sea,  both  parties  have  agreed.  Whenever  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  stirred  by  tales  of  persecution  and 
oppression  it  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  a  matter 
of  chance  which  party  has  been  the  first  to  voice  their 
indignation.  Neither  party  expected  its  candidates,  if 
elected,  to  take  any  action  in  such  cases,  except  perhaps 
the  filing  of  a  paper  protest,  for  the  tradition  of  non- 
interference with  the  other  hemisphere  is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  American  mind.  In  regard  to  our  relations 
with  other  American  countries  the  case  is  different.  On 
such  questions  the  parties  have  been  more  clearly  differ- 
entiated and  traces  of  a  distinct — tho  not  always  a  con- 
sistent— party  policy  are  discernible. 


THE  REFORMATION    QUADRI-CENTENNIAL 

THE  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  to  be  appropriately  celebrated  next  year.  On 
October  31,  1517,  Martin  Luther  nailed  to  the  door  of 
the  Wittenberg  Church  his  ninety-five  theses,  around 
which  there  soon  flared  up  the  fires  of  religious  revolt 
which  had  been  smoldering  for  some  time.  This  act  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  most  central  and  significant  oc- 
currence in  the  Reformation  struggle.  It  has  been  wisely 
chosen,  therefore,  as  the  determining  date  for  this 
quadri-centennial  celebration. 

Already  preparations  are  being  made  by  many 
churches  and  societies  to  observe  the  occasion  in  a  fit- 
ting way.  The  Lutheran  churches  are  naturally  the  lead- 
ers, but  they  will  find  enthusiastic  cooperation  in  all 
communions,  and  even  outside  of  church  organizations. 
For  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  touched  all  sides  of 
Western  civilization  and  affected  deeply  the  course  of 
its  thought,  its  government  and  social  structure. 

In  the  history  of  religion  the  Reformation  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  three  great  epoch-making  move- 
ments that  have  made  Christianity  what  it  is.  The  fun- 
damental achievements  of  the  Prophets,  the  work  of 
Jesus  and  his  immediate  followers,  and  the  revolution- 
ary forces  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  given  us  our 
moral  conception  of  God,  our  ideals  of  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  on  earth,  and  the  sovereign 
responsibility  of  the  individual  conscience  and  the  right 
of  approach  to  God.  We  are  beginning  to  understand 
more  fully  the  depth  and  extent  o(  that  revolution. 
which,  four  hundred  years  ago,  seemed  to  be  little  more 

than  a  local  revolt  against  tho  unfortunate  abuses  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  influence  o(  the  K. 

tion   is  slowly   permeating   the  most    divergent    font 

church  life  ami  organization,  ami  is  not  even  confined  to 
Christianity  a  reatud)  o(  its  elements,  its  ptwruf  and 
significance  at  tins  time  will  have  a  splendid  effect  upon 

our  grasp   iA'  Christian   essentials   and   our   enthuai 

for  religious  Ideal 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  New  Submarine 
Situation 


A  1  t  h  o  the 
"U-53"  hasrleft- 
the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nantucket  for  parts  un- 
known, it  has  left  behind  it  a  very 
complicated  international  question. 
No  new  sinkings  of  merchantmen  have 
occurred  after  the  exploits  of  the  first 
day,  and  the  number  of  ships  reported 
as  lost  may  even  be  reduced  by  one, 
since  the  "Kingstonian,"  reported 
sunk,  has  come  safely  to  port.  Never- 
theless, much  Allied  and  neutral  ship- 
ping has  been  held  up  to  await  an  es- 
cort of  British  cruisers  or  other  as- 
surances of  safety.  It  is  probable,  in 
spite  of  some  conflicting  stories,  that 
due  warning  was  given  in  the  case  of 
every  ship  sunk  by  the  "U-53";  at 
any  rate,  the  safety  of  crews  and 
passengers  was  secured.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  very  great  inconvenience 
to  have  submarine  warfare  carried  so 
near  the  American  coast,  and  the  pos- 
sibility is  ever  present  that  American 
lives  may  be  lost  if  the  present  attacks 
continue,  even  if  the  passengers  are 
allowed  to  take  to  boats,  and  a  new 
crisis  arise  between  this  country  and 
Germany.  The  Allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  urging  that  German  sub- 
marines be  forbidden  to  visit  neutral 
ports  except  to  be  interned. 

In  reply  to  a  memorandum  from  the 
Allied  governments  asking  neutral 
governments  not  to  show  hospitality 
to  submarines  and  pointing  out  the 
danger  that  a  neutral  submarine  might 
*me  time  be  confounded  with  a 
belligerent,  Secretary  Lansing  replied 
in  a  note  dated  August  31: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
baa  received  th<-  identic  memoranda  of  the 
government*  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
si;i  and  Japan  in  which  neutral  govern- 
ment!!   are    exhorted    "to    take    efficacious 


measures  tending  to  prevent  belligerent  sub- 
marines, regardless  of  their  use,  to  avail 
themselves  of  neutral  waters,  roadsteads 
and  harbors."  These  governments  point  out 
the  facility  possest  by  such  craft  to  avoid 
supervision  or  surveillance  or  determina- 
tion of  their  national  character  and  their 
power  "to  do  injury  that  is  inherent  in 
their  very  nature."  as  well  as  the  "addi- 
tional facilities"  afforded  by  having  at  their 
disposal  places  where  they  can  rest  and  re^ 
plenish  their  supplies.  Apparently  on  these 
grounds,  the  Allied  governments  hold  that 
"submarine  vessels  must  be  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  rules  heretofore  accepted 
under  international  law  regarding  the  ad- 
mission and  sojourn  of  war  and  merchant 
vessels  in  neutral  waters,  roadsteads  or 
harbors ;  any  submarine  of  a  belligerent 
that  enters  a  neutral  harbor  must  be  held 
there."  and  therefore  the  Allied  govern- 
ments "warn  neutral  powers  of  the  great 
danger  to  neutral  submarines  attending  the 
navigation  of  waters  visited  by  the  sub- 
marines of  belligerents." 

In  reply  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  express  its  surprize  that  there 
appears  to  be  an  endeavor  of  the  Allied 
powers  to  determine  the  rule  of  action  gov- 
erning what  they  regard  as  a  "novel  situa- 
tion" in  respect  to  the  use  of  submarines 
in  time  of  war,  and  to  enforce  a  compliance 
of  that  rule,  at  least  in  part,  by  warning 
neutral  powers  of  the  great  danger  to  their 
submarines  in  waters  that  may  be  visited 
by  belligerent  submarines.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
the  Allied  powers  have  not  set  forth  any 
circumstance,  nor  is  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States  at  present  aware  of  any  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the  use  of  war  or 
merchant  submarines  which  would  render 
the  existing  rules  of  international  law  in- 
applicable to  them.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and 
of  the  notice  and  warning  of  the  Allied 
powers  announced  in  their  memoranda 
under  acknowledgment,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  notify  the  governments  of  Prance,  Great 

Britain,  Russia  ami  .Japan  that,  so  far  as 
the  treatment  of  either  war  or  mercha  ,t 
in  American  waters  is  con- 
cerned, the  Government  of  the  I'nited 
States  reserves  its  liberty  of  action  in  all 
respects  and  will  treat  such  ves°els  as.  in 
it     opinion,  becomes  the  action  of  a  power 
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A  CHAMPION  IN  HER  TEENS 
Miss  Alexa  Stirling,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  won 
the  national  woman's  golf  title  at  Boston  last 
week.  Like  Bobby  Jones,  who  at  fourteen  pro- 
vided the  sensation  of  this  year's  national  ama- 
teur championship,  Miss  Stirling  was  taught  her 
golf  by  Stewart  Maiden,  now  a  professional  in 
Atlanta,  and  once  "the  prettiest  golfer  in  all 
Scotland" 

which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  establishing  the  principles  of 
neutrality,  and  which  for  over  a  century 
has  maintained  those  principles  in  the  tra- 
ditional spirit  and  with  the  high  sense  of 
impartiality  in  which  they  were  conceived. 
In  order,  however,  that  there  should  hi' 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  I'nited  States,  the  Government  of  the 

T  oited  States  announces  to  the  Allied 
powers  that  it  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
belligerent  powers  to  distinguish  between 
submarines  of  neutral  and  belligerent  na- 
tionality, and  that  responsibility  for  any 
conflict  that  may  arise  between  belligerent 
warships  and  neutral  submarines  on  ac- 
count uf  the  neglect  of  a  belligerent  to  so 
distinguish  between  these  classes  of  sub- 
marines must  rest  entirely  upon  the  negli- 
gent   power. 


What  Hughes 
Would  Have  Done 


In  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  on 
October  12,  Mr.  Hughes  made  the  most 
definite  and  significant  statement  upon 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and   Germany  which  he  has  yet.  given 

to    the    public.    On    many    occasions    Mr. 

Hughes  had  denounced    President    Wil- 
son   for    his    weakness    in    handling    the 
quest  ion    rais<  d    by    t he    (i<  rman    sub 
marine   policy,   but   neglected   to  Btate, 
save  in  general  terms,  what   he  would 

have     done     in      t  lie      I  'n     nleiil's     place. 

Typical    of    t  In  Be    earlier    pronounce 

if  ni:.  on   the   submarine   issue,   is   the 
followin     i    iint   i  nun  a  campe ign  ad 
al    Philadelphia  on  October  '.»: 

I      repeal      u  lull      I        aid     in     tin      B] oh     nl 

Ml  ■  ■  pi  ance     thai     had     I  his    p>\  ii  iiiiiiiil     bit 
on     duiibl      1 1 1  :i  I      when      WO         i  "i  hid      (IC 

c liability"   we  meant    procl«ely   what    we 

nid  .i  ml  i  hat   we  should  unhoi  Itntinglj    v\r\ 
titrate    thai    position,    I    am    confident    thai 

P     would     ha\  e     been     mi     tloi  tl'UCtlon     "I 
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THE   END   OF   A   FRIGATE 

burned  at  Eastport,  Maine,  by  a  salvage  company.  The  copper  in  her  was  about 
all  she   had   left   that   was   of   any   present   value 


American  lives  by  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania." 

Unfortunately,  such  a  statement  left 
open  to  question  just  what  Mr.  Hughes 
himself  meant  by  "strict  accounta- 
bility," and  gave  some  support  to  the 
charges  of  persons  politically  unfriend- 
ly to  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  was  striving 
to  hold  the  support  of  the  German- 
Americans  by  deliberate  vagueness  of 
statement. 

One  of  the  Republican  candidate's 
eiirht  thousand  auditors  in  Louisville 
evidently  had  this  opinion.  He  inquired 
of  Mr.  Hughes  what  he  would  have 
done  about  the  "Lusitania."  Promptly 
and  without  evasion,  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
plied that  he  would  have  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  if 
the  German  Government  had  disre- 
garded the  protest  that  he  would  have 
made  when  the  "Lusitania"  warning 
was  first  printed  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
Hughes  answered  the  heckler  in  the 
following  words: 

I  have  said  that  T  would  have  had  the 
State  Department  equipped  bo  as  to  com- 
mand the  reaped  of  the  world  at  the  out- 
set   of     the     adininist  ration,     and,     next,     I 

would  have  se  conducted  affairs  in  Mexico 

as  to  show  that  our  words  meant   peace  and 

good-will,  the  protection,  at   all  events,  of 

the  lives  and  property  of  \ rican  citi- 
zens; and  ne\t  and  next  when  I  s:iiil 
"strict  accountability"  every  nation  would 
have  known  that   thai   was  meant  :  and,  fur 

ther,  when  notice  was  published  with  ra- 
sped to  the  action  <  the  action  threatened  I . 

1    would    have    made    it    Known    in    terms    mi 


equivocal  ami  unmistakable,  that  we  should 
not  tolerate  a  continuance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions thru  the  ordinary  diplomatic  chan- 
nels if  that  actiou  were  taken,  and  the 
"Lusitania"  would  never  have  been  sunk. 

The  President's  ?™^™\  Wilson 
_,       ,    _  .  has  adopted  one  of 

Porch  Campaign      the        polides        of 

President  McKinley,  the  porch  cam- 
paign. Large  delegations  from  differ- 
ent states  or  from  different  groups  of 
the  community  are  visiting  his  home 
at  Shadow  Lawn  to  hear  him  on  the 
issues  of  the  day;  while  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Hughes,  is  repeating  the  tactics 
of  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  and  is  going  to 
the  highways  and  the  hedges  to  com- 
pel the  voters  to  come  in.  Mr.  Wilson 
addrest  his  largest  audience  on  Satur- 
day, when  three  or  four  thousand 
Pennsylvanians  gathered  on  the  lawn. 
Mr.  Wilson  repeated  the  familiar  ac- 
cusation that  the  Republican  party 
was  still  controlled  by  the  reactionary 
Old  Guard,  both  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  pointed  out 
that  "a  tolerably  good  new  constitu- 
tion" was  defeated  by  an  unprecedent- 
ed majority  in  New  York  State  be- 
cause the  voters  distrusted  the  Re- 
publican leaders  who  had  framed  it; 
pleaded  for  a  "final  league  of  nations" 
Which    will    confront    an    offending    na 

tiou  with  the  combined  power  of  the 

ict    oi   I  lie   WOrldj   and   urccd    I  he   \  otors 

to  elect  a  Democratic  Congress  as  the 
only  waj  t<>  make  hli  next  admlniitra 


tion  effective.  His  tribute  to  the  pres- 
ent   i  ess   is   worth   quoting: 

There  is  something  quite  as  Important  as 
the  choice  of  ;i  Chief  Magistrate.  1  want 
you  to  remember  that   the  real  sources  of 

action    ami    the    real    machinery    of   obstiuc 

tion  is  in  Congress,  not  in  the  presidency. 
Do  you  suppose  that  anything  could  have 

been  accomplished  in  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years  if  there  had  not  been  a  deter- 
mined and  willing  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress? 

I  have  not  led  these  gentlemen  i  1  have 
gone    forward   with   them.    I   call    \oiir   atten 

tion  to  the  fad  thai  there  is  nowhere  re- 
corded a  single  Wilson  policy.  Everything 

that  1  have  asked  that  Congress  to  (jo  was 
written  in  the  pledges  of  the  party  itself. 
And  the  only  power  I  have  exerci/.ed  is 
Ihc  power  of  cooperation,  the  power  that 
all  men  exercize  when  insisting  upon  the 
obvious  duties  of  a  great  hour,  when  men 
take  heart  to  do  a  great  thing. 

The  Last  of  the    .0n    Saturday,    Octo- 

~  .  ber      14,      John      M. 

Progressives       parker    accepted    the 

Progressive  nomination  for  the  office 
of  Vice-President.  He  virtually  ad- 
mitted that  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
party  leaders  in  endorsing  the  Republi- 
can ticket  his  candidacy  was  little 
more  than  a  farce.  There  are  only  half 
a  dozen  states  in  the  union  where 
Progressive  electors  appear  on  the 
ballot  independently  of  other  party 
tickets,  and  every  attempt  of  the  anti- 
fusionist  Progressives  to  obtain  a  full 
national  ticket  has  failed.  Mr.  Parker 
himself  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
find  a  Progressive  standard  bearer  to 
whom  he  could  give  his  allegiance  and 
urges  his  fellow  partizans  to  support 
the  candidacy  of  President  Wilson. 
His  speech  of  acceptance  was  equally 
divided  between  a  vitriolic  attack  upon 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Perkins  and 
other  Progressives  who  are  now  work- 
ing with  the  Republicans,  and  a 
eulogy  upon  the  progressive  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Parker  has 
promised  to  stump  the  country  for  the 
Democratic  candidate.  He  said  in  part : 

True  Progressives  have  lived  up  to  then- 
slogan  "Pass  Prosperity  Around,"  and  as 
an  earnest,  ardent  Progressive  I  offer  an- 
other slogan  for  1916,  "Leave  Well  ESnough 
Alone."  Feeling  as  I  do,  in  every  state 
where  we  have  a  ticket  I  urge  every  Pro- 
gressive to  step  up  like  a  man  ami  vote  it, 
ami  in  those  states  where  we  have  been  be- 
trayed by  former  leaders  and  by  those  who 
weakly  carry  out  their  orders.  I  appeal  to 
every  thinking  man  ami  woman  interested 
in  the  material  welfare  of  our  country, 
devoted  to  their  family  and  their  future,  to 
\ote  their  honest  convictions,  and  support 
Wood  row  Wilson  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

-.»     .  The  Joint  Commission  now 

Mexican  . 

engaged    m    unraveling   the 
guestions   tani,jeil     aty.urs     of     Mw 

has   as  yet    reached    no   definite   conclu- 
sions.   It    is    conceded    that     American 
troops    will    soon    he    withdrawn    from 
\ic\uo   unless   fresh   outrages   necea 
tato   longer   occupation   of   the   coat'.' 
but  the  American  government  will  prob 
ablj     not     take    this    action    until    more 
definite  assurances  have  been  received 

as  to  the   future  socuriU    of  the   Amen 
can    border.    At     present    the    American 

and  the  Carran  lata  troops  are  eordi 
cooperating  to  put  down  the  Villista  In 

in  gtnl  ■    in    northern    \lc\ 
believed    that    as   soon    as    the     \n\ci', 
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troops  are  withdrawn  their  place  will 
be  gradually  filled  by  Mexicans  and  the 
border  will  thus  be  still  carefully 
policed.  The  Mexican  government  has 
requested  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States  to  help  support  the  cost 
of  the  frontier  patrol,  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  this  demand  will  be  granted. 
Villa  is  said  to  be  now  concentrating 
his  forces  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Chi- 
huahua for  an  advance  northward  thru 
the  town  of  Madera.  Eliseo  Arredondo, 
the  Mexican  ambassador  designate,  as- 
sures the  American  government  that 
the  Carranza  government  is  in  no 
danger  either  from  the  Villista  bandits 
or  revolutionary  conspiracies  in  other 
quarters. 

Riots  in      '^'ie  industrial  trouble  center 

of  the  United  States  shifted 

tfayonne      lagt   week   from    Ngw    York 

City,  where  the  threatened  strike  on  the 
Hudson  River  tunnel  cars  has  been 
composed  and  where  traffic  on  the  ele- 
vated, subway  and  surface  lines  is 
rapidly  approaching  normal,  to  Bay- 
onne,  New  Jersey.  In  that  important 
industrial  center  some  eleven  thousand 
workingmen  employed  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  various  subsidiary 
corporations  are  on  strike  for  higher 
wages;  including  in  this  number  some 
who  would  work  but  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  of  the  shutting 
down  of  the  plants  where  they  are  em- 
ployed. To  call  the  strike  disorderly 
would  be  a  ludicrous  understatement; 
there  have  been  a  number  of  pitched 
battles  between  the  police  and  the 
strikers,  resulting  in  the  death  of  sev- 
eral persons  and  the  injury  of  many. 
The  city  authorities  are  now  thought 
to  have  the  situation  under  control,  but 
for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  mob 
might  gain  the  upper  hand  and  estab- 
lish a  reign  of  terror  thruout  the  in- 
dustrial districts  of  Bayonne. 


lc)i1«„lU,1,',M  AMBASSADOR    AND    MRS.    GERARD 

They  have  just  come  back  to  this  country  for  a  much  needed  vacation  from  strenuous  diplomatic 
duties  in  Berlin.  Rumors  that  they  bring  information   for  peace  negotiations   disturbed  Wall  Street 


The  first  victim  was,  as  usual,  an 
innocent  bystander.  On  October  12,  a 
Polish  girl,  Sophie  Torack,  was  killed 
by  a  stray  shot  while  watching  a  riot 
from  the  window  of  her  home.  On  the 
following  day  Isador  Nalitsky,  a  young 
lawyer,  and  on  Friday  Jacob  Grauf, 
an  ex-soldier,  were  accidentally  killed. 
The  number  of  strikers  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital with  serious  injuries  was  con- 
siderable, and  several  of  them  may  die 
of  the  wounds  they  have  received.  The 
police,  exasperated  by  assaults  upon 
members  of  the  force,  used  their  clubs 
and  revolvers  with  great  freedom,  dis- 
persing   crowds,    clearing    the    streets, 


and  forcing  strikers  to  go  indoors. 
Both  the  strikers  and  the  police  raided 
the  saloons,  tho  with  different  motives, 
the  strikers  out  for  general  pillage  and 
the  police  desirous  to  arrest  saloon 
keepers  who  kept  their  places  open  in 
violation  of  the  law.  The  local  authori- 
ties did  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sheriff 
or  the  militia.  On  Monday  a  thousand 
men  employed  by  the  Pacific  Borax 
Company  returned  to  work  at  an  in- 
crease in  pay  of  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  those  who  had  earned 
less  than  three  dollars  a  day,  and  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent  for  those  who 
had  earned  more.  This  defection  from 
the  ranks  of  the  strikers  was  offset  by 
the  news  that  eighteen  hundred  men 
employed  at  the  Bay  way  plant  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  had  struck  on  Saturday 
in  sympathy  with  the  Bayonne  strikers. 


The  End  of  the 
Milk  Strike 


whk:;  'I  iff-.   DUTCH   '  tME  OVI1  TBI   RARITAM 
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The  milk  famine  no 
longer  threatens  New 
York  City  and  its 
neighbor  towns.  The  Dairymen's  League 
has  won  as  decisive  a  victory  over  the 
distributing  companies  as  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  won  over  the  railroads  a 
few  weeks  ago,  anil  for  much  the  same 
reason,  the  .ability  of  the  strikers  to  put 
1 1  pressure  upon  the  general  public. 
Since  the  first  of  October  over  eleven 
million  quarts  of  milk  have  been  with- 
held from  consumers,  at  a  loss  to  the 
dairymen  Of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars.  Most  of  this  milk  has  or  will 
coine  indirectly  to  the  market  as  hill.ter 
or    cheese;     many    quarts    were    simply 

poured  on  the  ground  to  get  rid  of  it. 
It,  is  believed  that  the  increase  In  the 

wholesale   price   of   46  cents  a  hundred 

weight  of  milk  will  force  all  distribut- 
ing companies  l,o  make  a  concerted  rise 
in     the     retail     price.     The     distributing 

companies,  already  operating  on  a  small 
margin   of   profH    for   most  grades  of 

milk,     will     not,    only     have     In     pay     tho 
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THE   HONORABLE  MR.  ASQUITH   IN   THE   MOVIES 
The   proposal   to    film    the    British    Cabinet    in   session    horrified    England,    and    the    plan    was    aban- 
doned  as   an   unforgivably   undignified   proceeding.    But   the  tender   prejudices   of   the   British   public 
were  not  outraged  by  the  photographing  of  the  ministers  one  by  one,  and  most  of  them  have  now- 
been   "released"  to  the  cinemas  of  the   United   Kingdom 


farmers  more,  but  make  up  their  heavy 
losses  during-  the  strike,  and  the  public 
must  therefore  pay  the  bill. 

Ever  since  October  6  the  daily  short- 
age of  milk  has  decreased,  but  this  was 
due  less  to  an  increase,  in  the  amount 
of  "non-union"  milk  reaching  market, 
than  to  successive  capitulations  of  the 
small  milk  dealers.  On  Friday  night 
representatives  of  the  chief  milk  com- 
panies, except  Borden's,  agreed  to  the 
advance  asked  by  the  dairymen.  They 
refused  to  sign  a  definite  contract  but 
made  a  gentlemen's  agreement  not  to 
alter  the  new  schedule  of  prices  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  A  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  two  representatives 
of  the  dairy  farmers,  two  of  the  milk 
dealers  and  a  fifth  member  to  be  agreed 
upon,  will,  however,  determine  by  in- 
vestigation whether  the  price  fixed  by 
the  agreement  should  be  altered  during 
any  way  for  the  last  three  months, 
January,  February  and  March.  On 
Saturday  the  Borden  Company  accept- 
ed the  gentlemen's  agreement  and  the 
strike  was  formally  over.  It  required  a 
day  or  two  longer,  however,  to  bring 
the  milk  supply  back  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. It  is  said  that  the  greatest  fear 
of  the  dealers  at  present  is  an  over- 
supply  of  milk  at  the  new  high  prices 
which  may  leave  a  surplus  for  them 
to  dispose  of  at  a  retail  price  that  would 
allow  them  no  profit. 


British  Censorship 
of  Neutral  Mails 


In  a  note  dated  Oc- 
tober L2  the  British 


and     French     Go> 
ernments  return  a  polite  refusal  to  the 
American  proti  st   of  M  aj    2 1   in   which 
Seen  tary    Lan  ling    d<  clan  <l    t  hat    :  hi 


Allies  were  guilty  of  "lawless  prac- 
tises" and  exercizing  "an  illegal  juris- 
diction" in  holding  up  neutral  mails 
and  that  "only  a  radical  change,  restor- 
ing to  the  United  States  its  full  rights 
as  a  neutral  power,  will  satisfy  this 
government."  The  Allied  governments 
argue  that  Gei*many  has  made  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  neutral  mails  to 
cover  hostile  correspondence  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  mails 
on  high  seas  so  the  ships  are  brought 
into  British  ports  for  that  purpose.  As 
for  the  ships  that  "voluntarily"  call  at 
British  ports,  they  come  under  the 
British  censorship  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Since  the  American  government 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  prohibits 
interference  with  non-contraband  com- 
merce and  mails  the  Allied  govern- 
ments point  out  that  the  Hague  Con- 
vention has  not  been  signed  or  ratified 
by  six  of  the  belligerent  powers  (Bul- 
garia, Italy,  Montenegro,  Russia,  Ser- 
bia and  Turkey),  and  so  is  not  obliga- 
tory on  any  of  the  belligerents. 

The  American  note  cited  the  practise 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  Prance  in  former 
wars  in  fa\or  of  its  content  ion.  These 
cases  are  considered  in  the  Anglo- 
French  note  an  evidence  in  rebuttal 
adduced.  The  practise  of  suppressing 
money  orders  and  even  lists  e>f  money 
orders  sen!  to  Germany  is  justified  on 
tin'  ground  that  it  prevents  the'  enemy 
from  receiving  financial  aid,  The  note 

e'alls    at  lent  ion     te>    tile'     faei     that     l t(  I 
many    lias    ne>t    nn  r<  lv    se  il  d    mail    but 
,  .i     il    to    tin     bottom,   Ship   an, I    aH 


D  _   ,.    .  The'      week's     se'Ssielll     e>l* 

,      _    .   ,  the'    Reichstag    was    dis- 

the  Reichstag     tiMKuislu,(1     ,,y    a     m„„. 

outspoken  advocacy  of  peace  by  repre- 
sentatives    of     various      parties      than 

had  been  hitherto  voiced  in  the  Ger- 
man parliament.  Herr  Scheidemann, 
the  Socialist  leader,  spoke  as  followers: 

Since    Briand    and    Lloyd    George    have 
preached  war  until  the  bitter  end  the  Chan 
cellor  is  unable  to  talk  peace.  But   we  are 
free  to  <h>  so.  The  nations  want   peace.   If 

the   contrary    be   said    in    any    country,    then 

it  is  absolutely  untrue. 

fin'  French  nation  is  kept  ignorant  bj 
censorial    prohibition    of    the    fad    that    it 

could    see    its    country    as    well    as    Belgium 

still  free  today  of  German  troops  without 

shedding  one  more  drop  of  blood   and   wit  h - 

out    losing  one   more   square   fool    of   roil. 

What   de.  these  nations  still   light    for?  Thai 

the  French  shall  stay  in  France,  thai  the 
Belgians  shall  stay  in  Belgium,  that  the 
Germans  shall  stay  in  Germany.  'Phis  is 
th<'  main  basis  upon  which  the  coming 
peace  will  be  constructed. 

Dr.  David,  another  Socialist,  spoke  in 
favor  of  a  system  of  universal  arbitra- 
tion: 

We  hold  that  war  is  no  adequate  means 
of  deciding  disputes  between  nations.  Legal 
forms  must  be  created  to  dispose  of  such 

differences.    Slandering    reports    have'    been 

circulated  abroad  that  Germany  declines 
such  legal  forms.  We  therefore  greeted  with 
joyful  shouts  the'  Chancellor's  indorsement 
in  his  last  speech  of  the  i<le>a  of  arbitration. 
If  all  civilized  humanity  shall  adopt  these 
views  wars  like  the-  present  one-  will  be 
avoided  and  we  can  say  in  truth  "Peace 
on  earth." 

Dr.  David  and  also  Dr.  Friedrich 
Haumann,  the  author  of  the  "Central 
Europe"  scheme  of  reconstruction,  re- 
viewed the  diplomatic  negotiations  pre- 
ceding the  war  in  order  to  prove  that 
Russia  and  England  were  to  blame  for 
the  war.  They  stated  that  on  July  30 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  be- 
tween the  German  Ambassador  at 
London  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  by  which 
the  war  might  have  been  averted.  The 
German  Chancellor  had  secured  a 
promise  from  Austria  to  stop  the  ad- 
vance against  Belgrade  until  the  pow- 
ers could  consider  the  Serbian  question 
and  the  German  Emperor  had  tele- 
graphed to  the  King  of  England  eon- 
firming  this  agreement  when  Russia's 
mobilization  precipitated  the  war.  Eng- 
land's guilt,  according  to  speakers  in 
tiie  Reichstag,  was  that  she  diel  not  hold 
back   Russia   as   Germany   did    Austria 

Hugo  Haase,  Radical  Socialist,  saiel: 

Millions  are>  looking  to  the'  Reichstag  for 
a  glimmer  of  peace.  We  see  everywhere  an 

undecided    battle-.    We   wish   to   save   what    is 

possible'  from  tlu>  wreck  of  international 
law.  Our  dream  of  domination  in  this  war 
will  aever  be>  realised.  An  agreement  must 
be  sought  without  hesitation  in  order  to 
save'  the'  people  from  the-  worst. 

Count  Westarp.  the  Conservative 
leader,  exprest  his  agreement  with  the 
Socialists  as  te>  the  objects  of  the  w 

but   saiel: 

We  must  have  territorial  lutegrlty,  p>> 
litical  independence  and  free  economic  pvo 
lution    for    Germany,    but    what    we-    con 

quere'd  at    the'  COSt   o<  our  blood   V\  e'  will   hold 

us  long  as  ueoessarj   in  order  to  assure  the' 

future'   of  the'   German    nation 

in    the-    British    Parliament    e>n    the 
ne day  Sir  William  Bylesand  Colonel 

Outhwaite  attempted 

e>f  opening  peace  negotiations  bi 

how  V  I    elow  n 
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The  Conquest 


Since    the    capture    of 


the  city  of  Gorz,  or  as 
of  the  Carso       we  should  call  it>  since 

it  has  passed  into  Italian  hands,  Gori- 
zia,  the  Italians  have  not  undertaken 
any  important  operations,  altho  it 
was,  of  course,  expected  that  they 
would  renew  their  effort  to  reach 
Triest  as  soon  as  they  had  recuperated 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  date  selected  for  this  offensive 
was,  it  seems,  about  the  first  of 
November,  but  General  Cadorna  antic- 
ipated it  by  at  least  a  fortnight  in 
order  to  divert  the  Austrian  troops 
from  their  invasion  of  Rumania.  Tbe 
Italian  attack  was  launched  on  Octo- 
ber 11  and  appears  to  have  taken  the 
Austrians  by  surprize  or  at  least  un- 
prepared, for  the  Italians  report  the 
capture  of  over  six  thousand  prisoners 
in  a  single  day.  The  Austrians  claim 
to  have  taken  2700  Italians  in  their 
counter-attacks  on  the  two  succeeding 
days. 

The  Austrian  forces  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  put  up  a  strong  defense,  for 
between  Gorizia  and  Triest  stretches 
the  Carso  or  Karst,  a  narrow,  barren, 
rocky  plateau  which  has  given  its 
name  to  similar  geological  formations 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Its  caverns  and 
cliffs  afford  the  best  of  protection  to 
artillery  and  troops.  Nevertheless,  the 
Italians  ousted  the  Austrians  from 
their  shelters  all  along  the  line  from 
Gorizia  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Austrian 
troops  on  this  front  were  said  to  have 
numbered  100,000,  but  reinforcements 


have  been  brought  in.  The  Italian  at- 
tack was  preceded  by  a  nine-day  bom- 
bardment, and  toward  the  end  of  it 
shells  were  rained  on  the  Austrian 
trenches  at  the  rate  of  two  per  second. 
The  Austrian  front  trenches  now  under 
attack  extend  along  the  edge  of  the 
Carso  between  the  railroads  running 
respectively  from  Gorz  and  Monfalcone 
to  Triest.  The  Italians  are  trying  to 
drive  a  wedge  in  between  these  two 
railroads. 

t?         u  e  •  Vice-Admiral      d'Artige 

French  Seize  ,     _,  ,s 

„       ,  ^,  du  Fournet,  commander 

Greek  Fleet  of      the      Anglo.French 

fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  issued  a 
peremptory  demand  upon  the  Greek 
Government  to  turn  over  to  the  Allies 
the  Greek  fleet  and  forts  by  1  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 11.  The  Greek  Cabinet,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  sat 
till  midnight  discussing  the  note  and 
finally  decided  that  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  except  to  comply  and  regis- 
ter the  usual  protest  against  this  new 
encroachment  upon  the  neutrality  of 
Greece.  In  the  morning  it  was  seen 
that  the  Russian  battleships  had  their 
guns  trained  upon  the  Greek  fleet  and 
that  the  French  torpedo  boats  in  the 
harbor  of  the  Piraeus  were  ready  for 
action  in  case  the  Greeks  should  offer 
opposition.  But  there  was  no  re- 
sistance. The  Greeks  obeyed  the  order 
of  their  King  to  surrender  the  ships 
to  the  Allies,  but  not  one  of  them 
availed  himself  of  the  King's  permis- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  !)  -  French  try  to  encircle 
Chaulnes  and  the  British  to  take  le 
Transloy,  in  Somme  salient. 

October  10      It;ili:nis  start  Offensive  ill 

Carso.  Venizelos  organizes  provi- 
sional government  in  Salonica. 

October  II  French  seize  Greek  fleet. 
Itiilians  take  (M(M)  Austrian  prison- 
ers in  single  day. 

October  12 — British  Government  re- 
fuses to  modify  censorship  of  neu- 
tral mails.  British  cut  railroad  be- 
tween Seres  and  Demirhissar. 

October  IS — Serbs  on  Cherna  River 
repulsed  by  Bulgars.  Bulgars  at- 
tempt passage  of  Danube  into 
Rumania. 

October  l.'i — French  assume  control  of 
Greek  mails,  telegraphs  and  rail- 
roads. Austrians  drive  Rumanians 
out  of  Transylvania. 

October  15 — King  Ferdinand  takes 
command  of  Rumanian  armies.  Rus- 
sians make  strong  attack  between 
Kovel  and  Lemberg. 


THY.    NEW    i  DRIVE 

Phi  m  of 
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sion   to   remain   upon  the  ship   in   the 
service  of  the  Allies. 

The  officers  took  from  their  ships 
the  Greek  flag  and  the  King's  portrait, 
which  hung  upon  the  ward-room  wall. 
Admiral  Ipitis  removed  his  flag  to  the 
"Lemnos"  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
cabin  in  order  not  to  witness  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  his  navy  be- 
ing towed  away  by  the  Allied  tugs. 
The  Greek  marines  packed  up  their 
kits  and  went  quietly  to  barracks  on 
land,  where  they  will  be  converted 
into  an  army  corps.  French  crews  took 
possession  of  the  Greek  battleships, 
ci-uisers,  gunboats,  destroyers,  etc., 
forty-five  vessels  altogether,  except 
three  vessels  which  Greece  is  allowed 
to  keep  on  condition  that  they  are  dis- 
armed. These  are  the  cruiser  "Aver- 
aff,"  the  gift  to  the  nation  of  the 
Greek  millionaire  of  that  name,  and 
the  two  battleships,  "Idaho"  and  "Mis- 
sissippi," now  called  the  "Kilkis"  and 
"Lemnos,"  which  the  American 
Government  sold  to  Greece  in  the  early 
part  of  1914  when  Greece  was  expect- 
ing to  wage  war  with  Turkey. 

The  breech-blocks  of  the  guns  on 
the  three  warships  left  to  Greece  were 
removed  and  Allied  guards  placed  on 
board.  The  forts  of  the  Piraeus  have 
been  dismantled  and  the  railroad  lead- 
ing from  this  port  into  the  interior 
was  taken  over  by  the  Allies.  Admiral 
du  Fournet  also  demanded  the  control 
of  the  Greek  police  and  of  the  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  mail  systems  of 
the  country.  The  Greek  Government 
yielded  on  .•ill   tins.'  points. 

In    Salonica,    now    under    the    ex 
elusive    control     of    the     Allies,     ex 
Premier   Venizelos  has  set  up  a   pro- 
i  ional  government  and  is  raising  an 
army  to  fight  the  Bulgars.  He  declai 
that  in   refusing  to  go   to   the  aid   of 
Serbia   when  attacked   by    Bulgaria   in 
accordance     with     the     treaty     with 

;  bia    K ing  < lonstantine   vmiai <•<!   t he 

con:  I  it  ill  ion     and     :;cl      up     a      PrU8   inn 

conception   of  autocracy. 

'i  he  K ing  on  his  pari    ... 

I    pi  efor   i"  lone  mj    i  hr rnl  her  i  han 

to    PI  (i  nrir.      I      mil     (•<  Mi  vi  m  -ei  I     I  li:i  I 

Hi    hi  I.  in    (|||J        Kiiin.ii.i   >     I    ill    ,,i|     DC)    nun  u 
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■nt  to  war  then  after  the  i 
quesl   >•!    Rumania   the  Irresistible  German 

would    I"-   directed    against    Gr< 
and  she  would  share  the  fate  of  Serbia  and 
K  ii 


To  the  Rescue 
of  Rumania 


Rumania  seems  doomed 

tO     shaft'      tile      late      of 
the  other  small   nations 

that    have   espoused    the   Allied   cause 

and  to  Call  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Powers.  Such  at  hast  is  the 
opinion  of  the  man  who  knows  the  most 
about  it,  the  King  of  Rumania.  King 
Ferdinand  has  sent  out  from  Bucharest 
the  following  piteous  appeal  thru  the 
London  Times: 

Rumania  waited  until  she  could  act  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  protecting  herself 

and   having   the  support   of   her  great   allies. 

When  she  entered  the  war  she  staked  her 

entile  future  upon  the  courage  of  her  peo- 
ple and  the  support,  eeonomie  and  military, 
of  her  greater  allies  upon  whom  she  de- 
pends for   die  preservation  of  her  national 

life. 

The    Rumanians   will   not    falter   in    the 

cause  of  the  Allies  nor  can  the  enemy  wean 
them  from  the  faith.  Yet  Rumania  prays 
her  Allies,  Great   Britain,  France,   Italy  ami 

Russia,  not  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Rumania, 


I  na'.tuniU  t  tlm 

A  NEW  .lAl'ANKSK  MINISTER  AT  PEKING 

i  i in. ,11  ion.  Baron  Hayashl 

had   larved    si    Japsness    Ambsusdoi    si    Roma 
iiml   in  therefore  "i    higher   rank   than   On-  other 
diplomat*   at    Peking*,   and    will   take   preoadanoe 
I  hem 


who  staked  all  in  entering  tins  conflict,  to 

pass   iiilo    the   back    of   their   minds   mid    guf. 

her  io  meet   the  fate  of  Belgium  ami 
Serbia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Rumanians  in 

Invading  Transylvania  made  the  same 

mistake    aa    the    French    in    invading 

Alsace,  that  is,  they  sacrificed  military 
expediency  to  political  aims.  The  mo- 
tive in  both  cases  was  the  same,  the 
desire  to  acquire  immediately  the  ter 
ritory  inhabited  by  their  own  race.  Yet 
it  is  an  open  ami  indeterminable  ques- 
tion whether  the  people  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  would  have  freely  voted  for 
annexation  to  France  or  the  people  of 
Transylvania  for  annexation  to  Ru- 
mania. The  Rumanians  in  Transyl- 
vania were  more  prosperous  than  their 
kinsmen  over  the  border,  many  of  them 
in  fact  having-  crost  the  mountains  into 
Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
their  condition.  Whether  the  invading 
armies  were  welcomed  by  the  Transyl- 
vanian  of  their  race  does  not  appear 
from  the  reports,  but  it  is  charged  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  that 
the  Rumanian  soldiers  looted  the  shops 
and  homes  of  the  Magyar  and  German 
inhabitants  of  Transylvania  and  in- 
flicted horrible  atrocities  upon  them. 

At  any  rate  the  Rumanian  troops 
were  expelled  from  Transylvania  as 
quickly  as  the  French  from  Alsace  in 
1914,  and  like  the  French  narrowly  es- 
caped wholesale  capture.  The  Bava- 
rians who  took  the  Red  Tower  Pass 
tapped  the  wires  conveying  the  orders 
from  the  Rumanian  headquarters  at 
Ploesci  to  the  First  Rumanian  Army 
in  Transylvania,  and  General  von 
Falkenhayn  was  able  to  arrange  his 
troops  so  as  to  defeat  the  First  and 
Second  Armies  before  they  came  to- 
gether. The  Rumanian  officers  appar- 
ently lost  their  heads  in  this  emergency 
and  their  soldiers  dropt  their  arms  and 
scattered  into  the  mountains. 

King  Ferdinand  has  taken  the  same 
action  as  the  Czar  a  year  ago  when 
the  Russian  armies  were  driven  out  of 
Poland,  that  is,  he  has  assumed  the 
supreme  command  in  person.  What  is 
doubtless  more  to  the  point  he  has 
called  for  Russian  and  French  officers 
to  come  and  undertake  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  forces  to  meet  the  expected 
invasions  of  the  Austrians  over  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  north  and 
of  the  Bulgars  across  the  Danube 
River  on  the  south.  A  French  strategist, 
Genera]  Berthelot,  has  gone  to  Bucha- 
rest to  assist  in  planning  the  defense. 

_,     .  The     British     and     the 

Closing  in  on     French   Qn   the   Somme 

Chaulnes  front      continue      their 

slow  but  persistent  progress  by  the 
same  tactics  as  they  have  been  using. 
The  next  objective  of  the  British  is 
the  village  of  le  Transloy.  Their  cap 
tore  of  Combles  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  it  from  the  south 
and    then-    capture    of    le    Sars    enables 

them  to  attack  also   from   the  north* 

west,  so  le  Transloy  may  BOOH  be  in 
their  hands.  This  brine's  them  within 
less     than     Ihree     miles    of     the     city     o( 

Bapaume. 

The  ETrench  have  renewed  their 
efforts    to    extend    their    line    to    the 


Vndci  woud  <£   LndeiKvud 

ANOTHER   NEW   JAPANESE   AMBASSADOR 

Dr.    Aimaro    Sato    has    recently    been    accredited 

to    our    own    Government    as    the    successor    to 

Viscount   Sutemi   Chinda 

south  by  the  capture  of  Chaulnes,  and 
they  are  now  fighting  hard  to  get 
possession  of  the  knot  of  hills  over- 
looking that  town  on  the  north.  The 
storming  of  the  village  of  Ablaincourt 
in  these  hills  brings  the  French  lines  in 
a  semi-circle  about  Chaulnes. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Allies  in 
smashing  thru  the  German  defenses 
near  the  Somme  is  largely  ascribed  to 
their  use  of  gigantic  armored  auto- 
mobiles, or  "tanks,"  as  the  soldiers 
call  them.  A  French  correspondent, 
Georges  le  Hir,  describes  the  effect  of 
this  new  weapon  of  war  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

My  guide  took  me  to  the  Ablaincourt 
Head    near   a   small    valley.    From    here    the 

sight    was   still    more   terrible,    everything 

being  torn  to  pieces.  There  a  farm  had 
been,  in  which  the  Germans  had  entrenched 
themselves;     at    least    so     I    was    told,     for 

nothing  remained  to  prove  the  existence  of 

the  farm  or  the  Germans. 

This  devastation  was  the  work  of  one 
o(  the  tanks.  This  new  and  terrible  death 
machine  had  rushed  upon  the  farm,  pi 
ins  the  German  sentinels,  who  tired  at  it. 
bill  could  hardly  scratch  its  iron  hide.  It 
passed  quickly   on.   crashing  o\  er   the   farm, 

crunching  and  dislocating  everything.  Walls 
collapsed,  slates  o(  the  roofs  were  splin- 
tered and  seattered,  the  ground  was  deeply 
furrowed   and   trees   were   uprooted. 

As  io  the  Germans  they  were  completely 
torn     to    pieces.    All    that    remained    dlaap 

pea  red  under  the  monstrous  wheels  ^i  the 
motor  car.  which  leveled  the  ground  h 
lug  nothing  but  a  waste,  scarred  with  red 

splotches     from     which     a     lei;     or     an     aim 

emerges    here    and    there,    convulsed    la    a 

spasm    of    agOUJ        I'be     projects 

red  theatrical  light  upon  this  dreadful  tiehl 

from      w  huh      I      ha\  e     eoine      baek      ' 

ken,  but  at  the  same  time  hop.  >l 
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WE  are  at  peace  with  all 
the  world.  No  one  who 
speaks  counsel  based  on 
fact  or  drawn  from  a 
just  and  candid  interpretation  of  re- 
alities can  say  that  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  from  any  quarter  our  inde- 
pendence or  the  integrity  of  our  ter- 
ritory is  threatened.  Dread  of  the 
power  of  any  other  nation  we  are  in- 
capable of.  We  are  not  jealous  of 
rivalry  in  the  fields  of  commerce  or 
of  any  other  peaceful  achievement. 
We  mean  to  live  our  own  lives  as  we 
will;  but  we  mean  also  to  let  live. 
We  are,  indeed,  a  true  friend  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  because  we 
threaten  none,  covet  the  possessions 
of  none,  desire  the  overthrow  of 
none.  Our  friendship  can  be  accepted 
and  is  accepted  without  reservation, 
because  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  and 
for  a  purpose  which  no  one  need  ever 
question  or  suspect.  Therein  lies  our 
greatness.  We  are  the  champions  of 
peace  and  of  concord.  And  we  should 
be  very  jealous  of  this  distinction 
which  we  have  sought  to  earn. 

The  future,  the  immediate  future, 
will  bring  us  squarely  face  to  face 
with  many  great  and  exacting  prob- 
lems which  will  search  us  thru  and 
thru  whether  we  be  able  and  ready 
to  play  the  part  in  the  world  that  we 
mean  to  play.  It  will  not  bring  us 
into  their  presence  slowly,  gently, 
with  ceremonious  introduction,  but 
suddenly  and  at  once,  the  moment 
the  war  in  Europe  is  over.  They  will 
be  new  problems,  most  of  them: 
many  will  be  old  problems  in  a  new 
setting  and  with  new  elements  which 
we  have  never  dealt  with  or  reckoned 
the  force  and  meaning  of  before 
They  will  require  for  their  solution 
v  thinking,  fresh  courage  and  re- 
sou  reef  ulness,  and  in  some  matters 
radical     n  (orations    of    policy. 

We  must  be   ready  to   mobilize  our 
alike  of  brains  and  of  ma- 
terials. 

It.  Ii  not  a  future  to  bo  afraid  of. 

It,  |f(  rather,  a  future  to  stimulate 
and  excite  ui  to  the  di  play  of  the 

'hat,  are  in  US.  Wo  may 

dtli  confidence  when  wo  are 

sure  that,  we  understand  it.    and  we 
Lded  our  elve    ah  rith 

the  n  ..  under  standing  it. 

which     all     men    of 
bo     :.<  OUght     to  at,     tl 

Mi*-,  met  >age  of  preparation 

for  p< ■■ 


Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hughes  set 
forth  in  the  pages  of  The  Inde- 
pendent what  he  conceives  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  issues  in  the 
present  political  campaign.  This 
week  we  present  the  appeal  made 
by  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  for  continuance  in  power. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  in  the  sense 
of  indulging  in  campaign  tours  and 
rear-end  speech-making.  But  he  has 
set  forth  with  definiteness  and  vigor 
during  the  past  months  what  he  be- 
lieves on  the  great  issues  of  the 
hour.  The  following  article  is  a 
compilation  of  his  recent  utter- 
ances selected  and  collated  for  The 
Independent  with  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Wilson  himself. — The  Editor. 


The  oxygen  that  the  lungs  of  mod- 
ern business  take  in  is  the  oxygen 
of  the  public  confidence. 

I  feel  that  the  mists  and  miasmic 
airs  of  suspicion  that  have  filled  the 
business  world  have  now  been  blown 
away.  I  believe  that  we  have  passed 
the  era  of  suspicion  and  have  come 
into  the  era  of  confidence.  Nobody  is 
henceforth  going  to  be  afraid  of  or 
suspicious   of   any   business   merely 
because  it  is  big.  The  conditions  of 
confidence  being  established,  nobody 
need  think  that  if  he  is  taller  than 
the  rest  anybody  is 
going    to    throw    a 
stone  at  him  simply 
because  he  is  a  fa- 
vorable   target  —  al- 
ways provided  there 
is    fair  dealing   and 
real     serv- 
vice.    The 
Trade 
m  mis- 


■■ 


sion,  by  substituting  the  milder 
processes  of  helpful  counsel  for 
the  harsh  processes  of  law,  has 
transformed  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  being  an  an- 
tagonist of  business  into  being  a 
friend  of  business.  A  few  years 
ago  American  business  men  took 
up  their  morning  paper  with  some 
degree  of  nervousness  to  see  what 
the  government  was  doing  to  them. 
I  ask  you  if  they  take  up  the 
morning  paper  now  with  any  degree 
of  nervousness.  And  I  ask  you  if 
they  have  not  found  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  be  put  there  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment can  help  them  and  not  the  way 
in  which  the  government  can  hinder 
them?  It  has  always  been  a  fiction — 
I  don't  know  who  invented  it  or  why 
he  invented  it — that  there  was  a  con- 
test between  the  law  and  business. 
There  has  always  been  a  contest  in 
every  government  between  the  law 
and  bad  business,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  see  that  contest  softened  in  any 
way;  but  there  has  never  been  any 
contest  between  men  who  intended 
the  right  thing  and  the  men  who  ad- 
ministered the  law. 

I  for  my  part  congratulate  the 
business  men  of  America  that  some 
of  their  difficulties  have  been  re- 
moved by  legislation,  that  they  have 
been  fortified  against  certain 
forms  of  control  which  must 
have  been  intolerable  to  them, 
that  they  have  had  their  real 
commercial  strength  put  at 
their  service  by  such  acts  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  act,  for 
example,  and  that  now,  if  they 
think  they  can  conquer  the 
world,  it  is  up  to  them  to  do 
it;  and  that  nobody  is  going 
to  assist  them,  because  it  is  a 
thing  in  which  they  cannot  be 
assisted  by  anything  but  their 
own  brain.  We  are  now  out  in 
the  open,  competitors  for  the 
confidence  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  only  one  way  to  get 
it,  and  that  is  to  earn  it. 

It   has    been    a   very   great 
grief  to  sonic  of  us,  year  after 

year,  year  after  year,  to  see  a 

fundamental  thing  like  the  fis- 
cal policy  <>f  i lie  government 
willi  regard  to  dul ies  on  im- 
poi  i    made  a  fool  ball  <>i"  poll 
i [<  '..   Party  polil [cs  oughl   i" 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
n hat  is  for  tin-  benefll  of  t h*>  busi 
iifss  of  tlif  United  states,  and  that  ia 
tiu-  reason  we  ought  to  have  a  Tariff 
Commission,  and,  1  may  add,  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  Tariff  Commission.  I 
would  like  to  find  men  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  who 

would   find  out   the  eircum- 

stancea  of  American  busi- 
ness, particularly  as  it 
changes  and  is  going  to 
change  with  per- 
plexing  rapidity  in 
tiie  years  imme- 
diately ahead  of  US, 
without  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  party 
whatever,  so  that 
we  should  be  able 
to  legislate  upon 
the  facts  and  upon 
the  large  economic  ,.:uKIH  £aoiek 
aspects  of  those 
facts  without  stopping  to  think  which 
party  it  was  going  to  hurt  and  which 
party  it  was  going  to  benefit.  My  de- 
sire would  be  not  to  have  a  biparti- 
zan  but  an  absolutely  non-partizan 
commission  of  men  who  really  ap- 
plied the  tests  of  scientific  analysis 
of  the  facts  and  no  other  tests  what- 
ever to  the  conclusions. 


THE 
cove 


COOPERATE  AND  GO  FORWARD 

IERE    was    introduced    in    the 
of    Representatives 


T 

House  ot  Kepresentatives  re- 
cently a  bill  commonly  called  the 
Webb  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
it  as  the  policy  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  that  nothing  in  the 
anti-trust  laws  now  existing  should 
be  interpreted  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  sort  of  cooperation  among 
exporters.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
clusive and  monopolistic  combina- 
tion, but  for  the  purpose  of  coopera- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence there.  I  for  myself  despise  mo- 
nopoly, and  I  have  an  enthusiasm  for 
cooperation.  By  cooperation  I  mean 
working  along  with  anybody  who  is 
willing  to  work  along  with  you  under 
definite  understandings  and  arrange- 
ments which  will  constitute  a  sound 
business  program.  There  can  be  no 
jealousy  of  that,  and  if  there  had 
been  time,  I  can  say  with  confi- 
dence that  this  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have 
passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  also.  So  that  any  obstacle  that 
ingenious  lawyers  may  find  in  the 
anti-trust  laws  will  be  removed. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  busi- 
ness    men      of     America      represent 
America,    because    America    has    de 
voted  herself  time  out.  of  mind  to  the 

arts  and  achievements  of  peace,  and 
business  is  the  organization  of  the 


em  rgies  Of  peace.   No  one  who  looks 
about    upon    the    held    of    American 

business  at  the  present  moment  can 
fail  to  realize  that  a  new  breath  and 

spirit    have   come    into    the    business 
of  America. 

There  have  been  times 
when  it  looked  as  if  America 
were  interested  only  in  her 
self,  but  in  these  recent  years 
American  business  men  have 
lifted  their  eyes  to  more  dis- 
tant horizons  and  have  seen 
how  the  markets  of  the  world 
were  waiting  for  their  serv- 
ice, and  as  they  have  sought 
and  obtained  entrance  into 
these  markets  a  new  vision 
has  come  to  them  of  what 
the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  America  means. 

There   never   was   a   time 
when    the    pulse    of    energy 
and  success  beat  so  strongly 
in    the    veins    of    American 
business  as  it  beats  today.  And 
yet   I   hope  that  all  business 
men   in  America  realize  that 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  America  has  not 
played  its  proportionate  part 
in    the    development    of    the 
trade  of  the  world.  I  mean  that 
it  has  not  played 
a    part    propor- 
tionate    to     the 
gifts   of  Ameri- 
cans and  the  re- 
sources      of 
America,      and 
that  in  the  times 
to   come,    partly 
because    of    the 
unhappy  circum- 
stances    of     re- 
cent  years,    but 
chiefly     because 
America  is  now 
about  to  release 
her  energies,  the 
scope  of  Ameri- 
can business  will 
be    what    men 
have  hitherto  not  dreamed 
of,  if  American  men  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

The  problems  that  are 
before  American  business 
are  world  problems  rather 
than  American  domestic 
problems.  America  must 
understand  the  world  in 
order  to  subject  it  to  its 
peaceful  service. 

The  Democratic  part] 
does  know  how  to  serve 
business  In  this  country, 
and  its  fid ure  program  is 
b  program  of    ervice    w  e  ••••••nmSiiiS 


have  laid  the  lines  now  upon  which 
business  that  was  to  do  the  country 
harm  shall  be  stopped  and  an  eco- 
nomic control  which  was  intolerable 
shall  be  broken  up. 


...       iiiiiihiii  mum 
have  cleared    the   decks.    \\  e, ,  , 


I'lIK   PARTY  OF  PROGRESS 

Republican  party  is  still  a 
overt  and  refuge  for  those  who 
are  afraid,  for  those  who  want  to 
consult  their  grandfathers  about 
everything.  You  will  notice  that  most 
of  the  advice  taken  by  the  Republican 
party  is  taken  from  gentlemen  old 
enough  to  be  grandfathers,  and  that 
when  they  claim  that  a  reaction  has 
taken  place,  they  react  to  the  re- 
election of  the  oldest  members  of 
their  party. 

Politics  in  this  country  does  not 
depend  any  longer  upon  the  regular 
members  of  either  party.  There  are 
not   enough   regular  Republicans   in 
this  country   to   take  and  hold  na- 
tional power;  and  I  must  immediate- 
ly add  that  there  are  not 
enough    regular    Demo- 
crats in  this  country  to 
do  it,  either.  This  coun- 
try   is    guided    and    its 
policy  is  determined  by 
the    independent    voter; 
the  instrument  he  needs 
is  the  Democrat- 
ic party,  and  it 
would    be   hope- 
less for  him  to 
attempt    to    use 
the     Republican 
party.   I   do  not 
have  to  prove  it ; 
I  admit  it. 

What  seems  to 
me  perfectly  evi- 
dent     is      this : 
That     if     you 
made    a    rough 
reckoning,    y  o  u 
would     have     to 
admit  that  only 
about     one-third 
of    the    Repub- 
lican    party     is 
progressive;      and     you 
would   also   have   to   ad 
mit     that      about     two- 
thirds     o(     the     Demo 
cratic  party  is  progres 
sive.  Therefore,  the  In- 
dependent     progressft  e 
voter  tiuds  a  great  ileal 
more     company     in     the 

Democratic    ranks   than 

in  the  Republican  ranks. 

1  say  a  great  ileal  more. 

because  there  are  some 
Democrats  who  are 
ting    on    the    breeching 

strap:     there     ate     some 

Democrats  who  are  hold 
tng  back. 
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What  I  want  to  point  out — and  I 
believe  that  this  is  what  the  whole 
country  is  beginning  to  perceive — is 
this,  that  there  is  a  larger  body  of 
men  in  the  regular  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  party  who  believe  in 
the  progressive  policies  of  our  day 
and  who  mean  to  see  them  carried 
forward  and  perpetuated  than  there 
is  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  The 
Democratic  par- 
ty, and  only  the  ^^ 
Democratic  par- 
ty,   has    carried 

out  the  policies  which  the  progressive 
people  of  this  country  have  desired. 
There  is  not  a  single  great  act  of  this 
present  great  Congress  which  has  not 
been  carried  out  in  obedience  to  the 
public  opinion  of  America;  and  the 


! 
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public  opinion  of  America  is  not  go- 
ing to  permit  any  body  of  men  to  go 
backward  with  regard  to  these  great 
matters. 

The  Republican  party  is  just  the 
party  that  cannot  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions of  a  new  age.  It  does  not 
know  the  way  and  it  does  not  wish 
new  conditions.  It  tried  to  break  away 
from  the  old  leaders  and  found  it 
could  not. 

They  still  select  its  candidates  and 
dictate  its  policy,  still  resist  change, 
still  hanker  after  the  old  conditions, 
still  know  no  methods  of  encouraging 
business  but  the  old  methods.  When 
the  Republican  party  changes  its 
leaders  and  its  purposes  and  when 
it  brings  its  ideas  up  to  date  then 
only  will  it  have  the  right  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  give  it  power 
again. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  SUPREME  OPPORTUNITY  OF  AMERICA 

BY  A.  G.  GARDINER 

EDITOR  OF  THE  LONDON  "DAILY  NEWS,"  AUTHOR  OF  "PROPHETS,  PRIESTS  AND  KINGS" 


IF  Americans  ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
States,  those  doubts  cannot  have  survived  the 
blinding  lesson  conveyed  by  the  calamity  that 
has  befallen  Europe.  This  crazy  fabric  which  has 
rested  on  mutually  destructive  ideas,  on  democracies 
and  half-democracies,  on  despotisms  and  feudalisms, 
on  secret  diplomacies,  on  the  oppression  of  subject 
races,  on  imperialism  and  republicanism,  on  arti- 
ficial combinations,  on  armaments  and  militarism, 
has  tumbled  at  last  to  the  dust  in  immeasurable 
ruin.  Had  Napoleon  remained  faithful  to  the  ideas 
of  the  French  Revolution  he  might  have  swept  the 
jumble  of  competing  systems  away  and  started 
Europe  on  a  new  path,  but  he  was  unfaithful,  and, 
with  his  fall,  the  despots  came  back  to  power  and 
the  Vienna  Congresi  reestablished  all  the  old  tyran- 
,  antagonisms  and  ambitions  and  paved  the  way 
for  a  more  stupendous  calamity.  And  when  Europe 
rges  from  that  calamity  it  will  ask  one  question: 
How  can   ■  Ives,  our  children  and  pos- 

ty    from    a    recurrence    of"    this    maniacal    self- 
truction? 

We  cann<  elves.  Left  to  ourselves  we 

the  old  path  to  ruin.  The  devil's  in- 
strument of  secret  diplomacy  will  start  weaving 
its  wtb  on  a  new  pattern,  the  old  ambitions  will  take 

will   rearrange  their  alii 
ances,  the  armaments  rin^s  will  resume  their  in- 
ternational operations,  the  capitalist  press  will  he 
their  corrupt  instrument,  militarism  will  strangle 

the  nation     Bnd  the  armed  peace  will  end  once  more 
in  a  univet  al  COttVUl   ion. 

N'  out  of  this  fit  ourselves.  We 

;ir"  the  vi'tim    of  our  past  snd  ;ir<-  carrying  the 

burden  of  ;,  thou  ;m<!  oris  are  dying 

in  million:   for  *H  ancient  tale  of  wrony,   for  flu 

done  long  ago  and  crime    that  sre  forgotten.  We 


want  to  escape  from  this  old  tangle  of  circumstance, 
but  we  do  not  know  how. 

America  must  come  to  the  rescue.  She  must  do 
it  not  in  our  interest  only,  but  in  her  own.  She  has 
escaped  the  inferno  this  time,  but  she  will  not 
escape  it  again.  She  knows  that  her  fate  and  future 
are  involved  in  this  war  as  well  as  the  fate  and 
future  of  Europe.  The  ocean  has  been  annihilated 
and  "splendid  isolation"  is,  politically,  as  outworn 
a  phrase  in  America  as  it  is  in  England.  Your 
horizon,  like  ours,  is  henceforth  as  wide  as  the 
earth.  If  you  are  going  to  preserve  your  ideals  in 
America  you  must  guarantee  them  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 

I  Jut  if  this  meant  that  you  were  coming  into  the 
Old  World  system  of  competitive  armaments  as  a 
challenger  and  a  rival,  that,  after  all,  you  were  going 
to  surrender  to  the  ancient  ferocities  and  insanities 
of  Europe,  then  not  hope  but  a  deeper  despair  would 
((/me  upon  us.  You  would  not  have  drawn  Europe 
out  of  the  pit:  Europe  would  have  dragged  you 
into  the  pit  with  it.  The  ideals  for  which  you  stand 
and  for  which  you  have  paid  so  great  a  price  would 
have  perished   from  the  earth. 

But  if  the  mind  of  America  has  kept  its  balance 
in  this  reeling  world,  if  its  vision  is  true  to  its  past, 
it  course  is  clear.  It  is  the  course  indicated  in  that 
momentous  utterance  of  President  Wilson  at  Wash- 
ington  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  There  has 
been  no  more  revolutionary  doctrine  propounded  on 

this  earth  than  that  contained  in  the  President's 
declaration  that  the  task  of  the  United  States  is 

the  purpose  for  which   force  is  used.   You 
Cannol   eliminate  force  from  the  world's  affairs,  but 

ii  i  :  in  your  power,  and  it,  is  in  the  power  of  no 
other  people,  to  turn   force  from  the  channels  of 

war  to  the  channels  of  peat 
l.miilnn 


A  BARRIER  TO  PAN-AMERICANISM 
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THE  European  War  has  made 
clear  as  crystal  the  vital  im- 
portance  of  race  and  blood  in 
all  of  the  closer  administrative 
and  political  relations  between  large 
bodies  of  men.  It  has  shown  thai  there 
are  inherited  unconscious  stimuli  to 
action,  unexprest  impulses  toward 
union  or  antagonism  into  which  men 
are  born  anil  which  do  govern  their 
concerted  art  ion  and  which,  in  a 
large  measure,  geographical  barriers 
and  time  are  not  capable  of  erasing. 
Whatever  "race"  may  be,  whatever 
part  the  physical  and  chemical  con- 
stituents in  the  blood  play  in  it,  by 
it  the  British  Empire  has  been  held 
together  and  by  it  the  Germans  have 
been  united  thruout  the  world  in  one 
common  bond  of  sympathy.  Without 
this  tie  or  something  closely  resem- 
bling it,  an  entire  harmony  between 
large  bodies  of  men  has  ordinarily 
not  resulted.  Constitutions  and 
courts,  the  pressure  of  armies,  com- 
mon economic  interests  have  in  such 
cases  as  Ireland,  Poland,  Finland  and 
Lorraine  proved  entirely  inadequate 
to  supply  its  lack.  Whatever  it  is, 
race  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  potent  impulses  governing  the 
affiliations  of  large  bodies  of  men. 

ONE  of  the  most  persistent  notions 
championed  in  the  United  States 
today  by  a  considerable  body  of  ideal- 
ists, sanctioned  by  the  President,  fa- 
vored by  commercial  interests,  is 
Pan-Americanism.  No  two  men  seem 
to  agree  in  their  use  of  the  word  and 
the  type  and  closeness  of  the  bond  it 
denotes  vary  from  an  increase  of 
diplomatic  friendship  to  a  definite 
Federal  Government  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican republics.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
always  include  a  greater  sympathy 
and  comity  between  citizens  of  the 
twenty-one  republics  in  the  western 
hemisphere  (Canada  always  exclud- 
ed). It  tends  to  an  implication  at 
least  of  the  exclusion  of  Europe  and 
its  affairs  from  this  hemisphere  and 
of  a  desirability  and  possibility  of 
greater  sympathy  between  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  hemisphere  than 
they  have  with  Europeans.  This  is 
the  least  which  the  idea  can  predi- 
cate. It  must  rest  upon  the  definite 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  friendly 
feelings  between  individuals  in  the 
various  republics  or  it  will  have  no 
democratic  basis. 

Yet  the  difference  in  race  be- 
tween the  Latin-Americans  and 
ourselves  is  an  issue  of  which  its 
advocates  are  unconscious  or  which 
they     choose     to     neglect.     Compared 

to  the  difference  between  the  Latin- 
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Americans  and  the  great  majority 
of  people  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  no  racial  differences  in 
Europe;  the  irishman  and  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  Pole,  the  German,  and 
the  Russian,  the  Bavarian,  and  the 
Alsatian  are  in  comparison  identical 
in  race.  The  vast  majority  of  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  are  white, 
and  they  look  upon  the  Negro  and 
Indian  strains  as  undesirable  con- 
stituents to  be  segregated  and  mini- 
mized. The  slightest  trace  of  Negro 
or  Indian  blood  is  sufficient  to  create 
a  social  stigma  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  and  makes  impossible  social 
life  on  an  equality  with  white  people. 
In  Latin-America  these  very  strains 
which  we  thus  stigmatize  are  present 
in  nearly  all  of  the  population.  Pure 
white  blood  is  rare.  Many  full-blood- 
ed Indians  have  attained  prominent 
political  offices;  a  good  many  full- 
blooded  Negroes  have  in  some  repub- 
lics done  significant  work;  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  who 
are  neither  Negro  nor  Indian  are  a 
mixt  race  in  which  the  white  blood 
is  the  least  prominent  element.  In 
such  countries  the  question  of  blood 
does  not  arise;  a  man's  education 
and  ability  are  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  his  parentage;  they  live 
in  accordance  with  those  precepts 
which  we  proclaim.  Of  this  ancestry 
of  theirs  and  its  difference  from  ours, 
advocates  of  Pan-Americanism  seem 
scarcely  conscious.  Of  the  treatment 
which  we  have  advisedly  accorded 
the  Negro  and  Indian  in  this  country 
they  are  discreetly  silent. 

HERE  is  the  true  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  Pan-Americanism.  Broth- 
erhood, social  equality,  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  the  countries  is  im- 
possible at  present  on  account  of  the 
race  feeling  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  white  and  colored  races. 

The  Indian,  as  such,  has  never 
been  accorded  legal  status  or 
privilege  in  the  United  States.  A 
ward  of  the  nation,  he  can  neither 
own  property,  sue  in  the  courts,  nor 
become  a  citizen.  This  stigma  on  In- 
dian blood  must  be  washed  off  by 
naturalization  precisely  as  if  he  were 
an  alien,  as  if  he  had  been  born  in 
Europe.  As  some  of  the  better  In- 
dians have  bitterly  said,  the  scum  of 
Europe  are  received  with  open  arms, 
while  the  lords  of  the  New  World  are 
thrust  from  their  own  firesides. 

While  the  Negro  has  technically 
had  legal  and  civil  equality  for  more 
than  one-half  a  century,  |  sin  nuous 

and  successful  flghl  has  been  waged 

in    all    those    parts    o(    the    country 


where  the  Negro  is  a  significant  sec- 
tion of  the  population  to  deny  him  all 
the  outward  appearance  of  social 
equality.  He  must  ride  in  a  separate 
street-car,  sleep  in  different  hotels, 
sit  in  different  parts  of  the  theater; 
intermarriage  with  the  whites  is  in 
many  states  illegal;  thruout  the 
Southern  states  the  Negro  has  been 
practically  disfranchised;  and  when 
he  commits  a  violent  crime  he  is  only 
too  likely  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  mob 
instead  of  by  the  courts.  A  sharp, 
definite  line  has  been  drawn  between 
him  and  the  white  man. 

THE  difficulty  would  be  less  acute 
so  far  as  Pan-Americanism  is 
concerned  if  only  we  could  discern 
some  tendencies  to  soften  this  line, 
some  probability  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  white  race  to  shove  the 
Negro  to  one  side  was  becoming  less 
outspoken.  Unfortunately  the  trend 
of  events  is  to  deepen  the  line  be- 
tween the  races,  to  sharpen  and  em- 
phasize the  difference  between  them. 
The  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro 
is  becoming  more  complete.  The  ten- 
dency to  deal  with  him  harshly  in 
the  courts  is  certainly  not  lessened. 
Most  recent  and  most  discouraging 
of  all  is  a  definite  attempt  in  many 
cities  to  rob  him  of  the  right  to  ac- 
quire property,  to  choose  his  resi- 
dence. 

How  is  it  possible  that 'the  advo- 
cates of  Pan-Americanism  should 
fail  to  appreciate  the  vital  difficulty 
which  our  treatment  of  the  Negro 
and  the  Indian  creates  in  the  path  of 
an  extension  of  brotherly  relations 
with  the  Negroes,  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  of  Latin- America?  Do  they 
not  see  that  an  equality  of  relations 
is  not  likely  to  be  established  on  any 
basis  which  will  not  assure  those  peo- 
ples the  same  privileges  in  the 
United  States  which  Americans  ex- 
pect to  receive  in  Central  and  South 
America?  No  real  friendship  and 
comity  will  be  possible  until  we  shall 
advisedly  alter  our  attitude  toward 
the  race  question  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  writing  the 
probability  of  any  such  alteration  in 
public  feeling  is  so  slight  that  the 
only  aspect  of  Pan-Americanism 
likely  to  achieve  importance  as  a 
practical    issue    is    the    extension 

commercial  relations  and  perhaps  of 
judicial  relations,  Until  we  sdy 

to  accord  citi  ens  of  the  southern  I 
publics  social  equality,  all  extension 
o(  relations  with  them  will  be  die 

matic  m  character  snd  ntlthw  fun 

damental  nor  permanent. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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After  Shakespeare — Luther.  It  is  a  quadricentennial  in  this 
ease.  A  Joint  Lutheran  Committee  stands  sponsor  for  it,  and 
has  had  this  medal  struck  as  part  of  an  elaborate  festival. 


The  purpose  of  the  commemoration,  as  the  official  slogan 
has  it,  is  "to  celebrate  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury and  to  hasten  the  Transformation  of  the  Twentieth.^ 
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Curtis  Studio.  Seattle 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Hindu  poet,  coming  from  the  Far 
East,  approached  America  from  the  West.  He  landed  re- 
cently at  Seattle  and  is  touring  the  country  as  a  lecturer. 


American  Press 

Bernhardt  is  here  again.  The  divine  Sarah,  seventy-two  and 
almost  a  cripple,  will  make  still  one  more  American  tour, 
going   as   far   west   as    Buffalo.   A    snapshot   at    the   pier. 


of  1         '      >ldiert  ,ii  i,,,,,  ,„  ,,„  Alsatian  village  took  /<<  ■'  place  <ii  the  Parle  War  Photographic  Exposition. 
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COMING:  THE  COMMUNITY  HOUSE 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  CORRECTIONS  AND  FORMER  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CITIZENS'  LEAGUE  FOR  KANSAS 


DID    you    ever    go    Into    a 
ange  tow n    one,  saj ,  of 
1800    to    5000    population 
— ami    wander    lonesomely 

around  the  streets,  passing'  time 
(luring   a   long   day    and    evening? 

l>id      you      notice      the     half-grown 

boys  dodging   into  alleys  or  chasing 

h    other   around    the    block?    The 

half-grown    girls,    arms    encircling 

waists,  sauntering  back  and  forth, 
past  drug  storeg  or  giggling  at  the 
half-grow  n  boys?  The  pool  halls  were 
..light  and  young  men  who  ought  to 
have  been  better  engaged  were  spend- 
ing their  money  for  the  privilege  of 
pushing  balls  around  a  table.  Ciga- 
ret  smoke  was  thick  and  conversa- 
tion crude.  The  picture  shows  were 
filled  and  boys  from  eight  years  up 
drank  in  the  drama  from  front  seats. 
If  a  license  state,  the  saloons  had  a 
liberal  patronage.  Where  else  was 
there  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  go? 
What  other  attraction  did  the  town 
offer  to  the  growing  generation? 

Perhaps  there  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
but  probably  not,  for  in  the  average 
town  of  two  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand population  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing with  its  secretary  and  other  ex- 
pense for  upkeep  is  a  difficult  propo- 
sition. Even  if  established,  it  serves 
only  a  portion  of  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Yet  it  is  recognized  in 
every  town  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions,  and  especially  for 
the  improvement  of  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  who  now  run  the  streets. 
In  most  towns  there  is  not  a  place 
where  the  boy  from  ten  to  eighteen 


years  old  can  spend  his  evenings  or 
his  time  out  of  school  except  in  the 
pool  halls  and  the  moving  picture 
houses.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  he 
should  be  kept  at  home,  but  condi- 
tions are  as  they  exist;  and  many 
parents  either  can  not  or  will  not  keep 
their  children  at  home  where  they 
should  be.  As  a  result  the  streets  are 
noisy  with  gangs  of  boys  ami 
thoughtless  girls  who  are  allowed 
their  liberty  and  who  are  not  con- 
trolled even  by  the  curfew  bell. 

It  is  a  real  problem,  in  many  ways 
the  most  important  problem  of  the 
average  town.  It  transcends  in  vital 
interest  the  obtaining  of  a  new  fac- 
tory or  the  regulation  of  water  meter 
rates.  In  the  opinion  of  many  for- 
ward-looking men  and  women  who 
have  studied  it  and  sought  a  solu- 
tion, the  answer  is  the  Community 
House,  a  social  and  recreative  center 
that  shall  be  so  democratic  as  to 
attract  the  humblest,  so  wholesome 
as  to  appeal  to  the  exclusive,  so  broad 
in  scope  as  to  bring  youth,  maturity 
and  age  into  closer  companionship 
with  benefit  to  all. 

THE  Community  House  fulfils  the 
purpose  of  caring  for  all  recrea- 
tive and  social  community  efforts.  It 
is  removed  from  the  suspicion  of  re- 
ligious endeavor,  which,  worthy  as  it 
is,  often  fails  to  attract  the  very  class 
of  boys  and  girls  whom  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  reach. 

The  town  of  Marysville,  Kansas, 
has  tried  out  this  plan  in  a  practical 
manner,  and  the  Marysville  idea  de- 
serves careful  study.  It  is  especially 


THE    MAKYSVILLt:  COMMUNITY    HOUSK   BAB    A    RIBT    HOOM    FOB    FARMERS     WIVES 


instructive  because  in  this  case  the 
experiment  was  first  launched  under 
the  auspices  of  a  church,  a  wealthy 
banker  furnishing  $19,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Fully 
equipped  and  admirably  managed,  it 
failed  as  a  social  center  because  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  religious  enter- 
prise— tho  not  at  all  so  intended. 
After  two  years  of  experiment  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  who  established  a  Community 
House  Association  non-sectarian, 
non-partizan,  with  a  managing  board 
of  eleven  men  and  eleven  women, 
with  membership  dues  ranging  from 
$10  a  year  for  men  and  boys  to  $2.50 
a  year  for  girls,  with  trifling  fees 
for  the  pool  and  skates.  Its  success 
was  immediate,  and  it  has  become 
the  center  of  social  activity  for  all 
ages  and  all  classes.  This  typical 
Community  House  is  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
the  place  where  such  a  building 
should  be  located. 

It  contains  a  large  reception  room, 
with  piano,  reading  tables  and  easy 
chairs.  Off  this  is  a  dormitory  where 
farmers'  wives  may  leave  their 
babies  while  shopping,  a  boys'  room, 
a  library,  a  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary's room,  toilet  rooms,  and  a 
room  for  the  women's  clubs.  In  the 
basement  is  a  white  tiled  swimming 
pool  20  x  50  feet  with  filtered  water; 
shower  baths  are  provided,  and  in 
the  rear  there  is  a  large  gymnasium 
whose  floor  is  used  also  for  a  skating 
rink. 

AFTER  eighteen  months  of  trial 
it  has  been  found  that  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  such  a  building 
averaged  $174.12  a  month.  A  hostess 
and  janitor  are  included  in  this  ex- 
pense. These  eighteen  months  have 
demonstrated  what  changes  could 
profitably  be  made  in  such  a  building. 
In  addition  to  the  advantages  offered, 
it  should  include  a  bowling  alley, 
picture  theater  for  educational  dims, 
and  headquarters  for  the  town's 
Commercial  Club,  which  would  bring 
the  business  men  in  closer  touch  with 
the  institution.  It  should  have  also 
some  apartments  for  single  men. 
which  would  add  an   income  without 

increasing  the  expense  of  manaj 

meat. 

In  this  instance  the  entire  com- 
munity takes  a  personal  pride  in  be- 
longing    to     the     association,     and 

farmers'    families    for    miles    around 
make  it   then-  headquarters  when  on 

shopping  expeditions  in  it  are  held 
weekly  entertainraenta,  and  the  gytt* 
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nasium  is  turned  into  a  banquet  room 
once  or  twice  a  year  and  the  good  of 
the  community  is  discussed  by  men 
prominent  in  state  affairs.  It  re- 
quires some  effort  to  maintain  the 
running  expenses,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  overcome  prejudice,  but 
on  the  whole  every  boy  and  girl  in 
town  feels  a  direct  interest  in  the 
Community  House. 

TN  general  it  may  be  set  down  as 
|  fundamental  that  such  a  structure 
should  be  built  by  the  united  effort  of 
the  community.  The  ideal  method 
would  be  for  the  entire  town  to  pay 
the  bill  and  provide  for  its  people  the 
advantages  that  such  a  structure 
would  bring. 

It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that 
a  community  of  three  thousand  pop- 
ulation ought  to  spend  $15,000  to 
$20,000  on  such  a  building,  and  that 
its  annual  expense  will  be  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The 
maintenance  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  considered,  and  since  in  some 
states  it  is  permissible  to  levy  a  tax 
for  supporting  the  public  library,  for 
giving  band  concerts  on  the  public 
square,  and  similar  undertakings  for 
the  happiness  or  instruction  of  the 
people,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
Community  House  should  not  be  all 
that  its  name  implies. 

If  this  be  not  possible,  the  capital 
stock  should  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  five  shares  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  the  shares  widely  dis- 
tributed among  the  population.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  women 
have  a  part  in  this  work  of  organi- 
zation and  management. 

THE  definite  effect  of  such  a  Com- 
munity   House    upon    the    small 
town  is  manifest  chiefly  in  the  added 
manliness  and  womanliness  of  that 
portion  of  its  population  which  has 
been  left  to  its  own  devices.  A  grow- 
ing demand  is  for  the  opening  of  the 
oolhouse    twelve    months    in    the 
year,  and  its  use  for  town  activities  in 
tig,   but  the  schoolhouse  is 
'lorn  in  the  most  convenient  part  of 
the  city,  and  it.  requires  some  effort 
reach  it.  These  activities  outside 
iooI  hours  can  all  be  centered 
in   one  Community   House,   planned 
quipped  for  just  that  purpo 
•  !,<-t*<T  than  they  can  be  Incorpor- 
d   as  a  part,  of  our  public  school 
work. 

In  other  words,  it,  will  centralize 
the  activities  which  an-  not  merely 

ICational,  but  enter  into  the  SOCial 

leal  life  of  the  community 
-  them  into  a  separate  build- 
organization;  it 

v/dl   unite  old   and    roung   in   '■>   spirit. 

thai  v/iii  girt  a  largi  r 

vn. 
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The  Marysville  plan  includes  pro- 
vision for  the  farmer  and  his  family 
and  seeks  to  break  down  the  barrier 
between  town  and  country.  In  an 
agricultural  section  an  imaginary  di- 
vision between  the  farmer  and  the 
townsman  exists — for  which  both  are 
somewhat  responsible.  The  townsman 
is  eager  and  willing  for  fellowship, 
but  does  not  know  how  to  bring  it 
about.  Sometimes  he  succeeds  in 
getting  the  neighboring  farmers  to 
join  the  commercial  club  and  often 
carries  out  elaborate  amusement  en- 
terprises, such  as  barbecues  and  free 
fairs,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
farmers  and  their  families.  But  these 
are  conscious  efforts  to  placate  an 
imaginary  difference.  The  Com- 
munity House  opens  a  new  channel 
of  neighborliness.  Put  at  the  service 
of  the  farmer,  he  makes  it  his  head- 
quarters when  in  the  village;  his 
wife  leaves  the  children  in  care  of 
the  hostess  while  she  shops;  the 
packages  are  delivered  there;  lunches 
are  eaten  in  the  reception  room — it 
is  his  home  whenever  he  visits  the 
town. 

THE  Community  House  is  a  haven 
of  delight  for  the  farmer's  wife. 
In  this  particular  alone  it  will  serve  a 
helpful  purpose  in  t*ri  nj'-i  ii  jr  town  and 
country  in  closer  harmony.  The;  farm- 
hold their  in  t  it  utes  in  it ;  they 
enjoy  a  swim  in  the  pool;  they  find  in 
it  a  provision   for  their  com  fort  and 

for  that  of  their  families  that  brings 
a  realization  of  Hie  real  friendlin* 

ting  for  them   on  the  pari    of  the 

men  and  women  in  town  Women's 
clubs  are  extending  into  the  country ; 
rural  dub::  are  being  organized;  the 

members  in  their  visits  to  town  find 
the  Community  House  a.  home  to 
Which    they   are   more   than    welcome. 


These  are  some  of  the  appeals  it 
makes  to  a  larger  sympathy  between 
town  and  country — of  themselves  a 
valid  excuse  for  its  existence,  did  it 
not  serve  another  beneficent  purpose 
in  its  relation  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  town  itself. 

That  the  Community  House  idea 
will  develop  into  a  widespread  move- 
ment may  be  expected.  The  people  of 
the  average  community  are  realizing 
more  than  ever  before  their  obliga- 
tions toward  the  rising  generation. 
While  society  is  not  to  be  held  en- 
tirely responsible  for  individual  ac- 
tion, it  is  willing  to  assume  some 
responsibility  for  the  young.  Just  so 
far  as  it  can  influence  the  rising 
generation  toward  the  ways  of 
decency,  sobriety  and  good  conduct, 
will  it  solve  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency now  so  pressing  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Jt  cannot  do  it 
entirely  by  preaching,  nor  entirely 
by  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  educa- 
tional system.  Those  are  two  impor- 
tant factors,  but  unless  the  uncared 
l'>r  boy  and  girl  are  reached,  a  limit 
is  set  on  the  measure  of  helpfulness 
and  the  juvenile  court  is  the  place 
of  later  recourse. 

The  Community  House  will  reach 
this  class,  and  if  it  can  be  developed 
to  include  the  supervision  of  town 
playgrounds  and  athletic  enterprises, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  answer- 
ing the  question  of  what,  to  do  with 
our  boys  and  girls.  More  than  that 
it  will   interest,  the  men   and   women 

of  affairs  in  those  who  are  to  take 

their  places  in  a  Iter  years,  and  it  will 
unite  young  and  old  in  a  spirit,  of 
enjoyment  and  goodwill  under  clean 
and  helpful  conditions  that  cannot 
tail  to  result,  in  real  community  bet 
terment. 
A  bilene,  Kan  << 


OUR    BELIEVING    THOMAS 

A  tribute  to  rhomaa  Motl  0  .  who  lias  ju.-a  resigned  as  ward  n  of  tha  New  York  Btata  prison  at  0.s«ininn  beoauaa  Ms  efforts  to  nw 

Um  Mutual  Welfare  League  ami  its  attendant  n  Forma  "•  fair  and  lull  trial"  at  Bins  Sinn  were  hampered  by  "reactionary  foroaa"  higher  up 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE,"  "THE  SHOES  OF  HAPPINESS  AND  OTHER  POEMS' 


For  yean  the  brute  they  saw, 

Only  the  fang  ami  claw, 
At  Ossining. 

The  lash,  the  chain,  the  cell; 
The  dark,  lone,  silent  hell — 
Only  the  crime,  the  misery,  the  shame, 
Wore  there  before  believing  Thomas  came 
To  Ossining. 

But  now  the  man  they  seek. 
Now  to  the  spirit  speak, 

At  Ossining. 
The  patience  and  the  trust; 
The  inward  voice  "Thou  must!" 
The  kindly  word  instead  of  iron  blame — 
These  rule  since  our  believing  Thomas  came 

To  Ossining. 


Yes,  now  the  man  they  find, 
And  with  affection  bind, 

At  Ossining. 
And  there  a  brother-band 
Holds  up  both  heart  and  hand ; 
And  Justice  too  that  is  Love's  working  name 
Dwells  there  since  our  believing  Thomas  came 

To  Ossining. 

No  man  has  lost  his  chance 
To  conquer  circumstance 

At  Ossining. 
"Fling  the  dead  Past  away : 
We  stand  upon  Today!" — 
This  was  the  faith  that  leaped  to  living  flame 
In  that  great  hour  believing  Thomas  came 

To  Ossining. 


Honor  the  dare  and  deed 
That  sow  the  golden  seed, 

At  Ossining. 
Where  each  one  has  a  friend 
Unfailing  to  the  end — 

A  father  and  friend  that  every  man  may  claim 
Since  our  beloved,  believing  Thomas  came 

To  Ossining. 


MRS.  KAMINSKY'S  SOLDIER 


THE  colored  poster  outside  the 
recruiting  station  immediate- 
ly attracted  me.  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  pictured  soldierly 
figures,  surrounded  by  tent,  motor- 
cycle, telegraph  apparatus,  cannon, 
and  background  of  open  country.  It 
all  bespoke  vigor  and  action,  and 
raised  in  me  a  wild  sense  of  envy 
that  I  was  a  woman. 

I  turned  to  go,  but  was  stopped  by 
Mrs.  Kaminsky,  who  lives  in  the  rear 
house  next  to  the  synagogue.  From 
her  shawled  arm  peeped  forth  a  news- 
paper bundle.  Of  course,  like  a  neigh- 
borly neighbor,  she  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  that  interested  me. 
Whereupon  I  proceeded — but  not 
without  interruptions. 

"But  you  don't  know  what  I  had 
with  my  oldest  boy,"  she  said.  "One 
day  he  got  home,  and  he  says  that  I 
should  sign  a  paper — he  joined  a 
club. 

"  What's  kind  of  club,'  I  asked. 

"  'It's  nothing,  just  a  club  where 
they  play  ball,  and  have  a  gymnasium 
and  swimming — I  should  only  sign 
the  paper.' 

"I  did  not  know.  I  can  read  only 

Polish,  but  my  husband  can't  write. 

1   went  down  to  the  candy  store 
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BY  GERTRUDE  CHRYSTAL 

man  downstairs.  He  said  it's  nothing, 
just  to  join  a  club  where  they  will 
have  fun,  play  ball,  and  games,  and 
things  like  that.  Awright,  I  signed 
the  paper.  How  should  I  know?  To 
make  a  living  is  enough  for  me, 
nein?  So  I  didn't  bother  more. 

"About  two  weeks  later,  my  boy 
comes  and  tells  me  that  he  must  go 
way  to  be  a  soldier.  I  should  get 
ready  for  him  his  things  to  take 
along.  'Who  heard  about  soldiers, 
what  kind  of  soldiers,  and  what  for 
soldiers,'  I  wanted  to  know.  By  us  at 
home,  what  don't  we  do  to  save  a  boy 
from  the  militaire.  We  buy  him  out, 
or  send  him  to  America.  So  I  ran  to 
Miss  Rumblee,  by  the  social  service 
office  in  the  hospital,  and  I  tell  her 
what  should  I  do,  and  how  will  I  live. 
My  boy  gives  me  three  dollars  a  week 
from  what  he  makes,  and  how  can 
I  get  him  out.  And  Miss  Rumblee 
said,  'Why  did  I  Bigl)  the  paper,  and 
why  did  I  go  down  to  the  candy  store 
man?    Why    didn't     I    eonie    to    her.' 

"But  she  couldn't  help  nie  K'et  my 
boy  out.  She's  kind  tho,  for  she  gave 
me  three  dollars  for  license,  so  I  can 
peddle,  maybe  with  candies,  or  stock' 
Ings 

"Not  enough  that  they  take  him 


away,  I  should  yet  make  ready  for 
him  his  things,  and  you  know  what 
that  means!" 

Yes,  I  knew,  simply  an  additional 
drain  on  the  all  too  slim  purse  for 
the  boy's  personal  necessities,  such  as 
the  comb  and  brush  which  helps 
adorn  her  family  on  the  community 
plan. 

"I  said  I  would  go  to  the  captain," 
here  she  adjusted  the  shawl,  "and 
tell  him  that  I  am  a  poor  women,  and 
I  need  my  boy.  So  I  rode  to  the  judge, 
and  I  cried  to  him  'Give  me  back  my 
boy.  He  is  not  strong,  and  I  need  his 
money.  My  husband  can't  work,  and 
I  peddle,  and  have  four  children  to 
support.  This  boy  what  J  OU  take 
away  he  gives  me  three  dollars  a 
week,  ajid  I  need  him.'  I  cried,  and 
I  begged  him.  and  he  said  be  would 
do  what  he  could — I  should  go  home 
— and  he  said  he  would  see.  But  I 
never  heard  again, 

"Before  tu>  boy  went  away,  he 
Come  home  drest  up  like  that,  and  all 

the  children  on   the  block   hollered 

'soldier,  soldier,'  and  tho  people  looked 
after  him.  Bui  what  ilo  they  kn.>\\ 
SDOUt     me.    and    wh>     m\  Pit 

w  i ate.  and  about   m.\    ho;. 
\  .  mi    \\>i  '■    v 
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Suburban  Life  <J 


Is  Now  Owned  and  Published  by  The  Independent 


THE  new  owners  of  The  Countryside  Mag- 
azine (Suburban  Life)  have  had  brief  time 
for  elaborate  plans,  but  are  able  to  present 
herewith  a  program  in  outline  for  the  twelve 
issues  of  the  magazine  for  the  coming  year. 

Every  family  where  i  he  Independent  is  read 
contains  potential  readers  for  The  Countryside, 
which  we  hope  to  make  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American 
periodicals. 

During  the  twelve  years  since  it  was  founded, 
The  Countryside  has  made  many  thousands  of 
friends  whose  good-will  we  hope  to  retain. 
These  subscribers,  the  scores  of  thousands  of 
readers    of  The    Independent   and   all   whose 


special  interests  The  Countryside  serves,  afford 
a  constituency  whose  cooperation  in  develop- 
ing broader  plans  and  building  a  steadily  im- 
proving periodical  we  confidently  expect. 

The  Christmas  Number  will  be  the  first  to  be 
created  by  the  new  owners.  Each  of  the 
twelve  numbers  of  1917  will  adapt  itself  to  the 
seasonable  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  country- 
side and  will  inform,  inspire,  entertain  and 
charm  a  group  of  readers  who  will,  unless  we 
fail  to  express  in  deeds  our  plans  and  hopes, 
swiftly  increase  in  numbers  and  find  steadily 
growing  satisfaction  in  the  magazine  which 
reflects  and  illustrates  the  life  atnd  the  varied 
interests  of  the  American  countryside. 


The  Countryside  in  Nineteen- Seventeen 


THE  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  twelve  Special  Numbers  announced 
herewith  constitute  the  frame- work  of  our 
broad  plan  for  building  The  Countryside  of 
1917.  They  tit  closely  .the  plan  which  has 
beeu  carefully  worked  out  for  what  we  hope 
will  be  the  most  definitely  useful  periodical 
aid  to  country  living  in  America — and  the 
most  interesting.  The  editorial  plan  which 
is  building  around  these  twelve  numbers  is 
based  on  long  and  careful  study  and  ex- 
perience as  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
constituency  of  The  Countryside  and  those 
country  dwellers  of  taste  and  substance  to 
_whom  our  wider  appeal,  in  1917,  will  be 
made. 

It  will  be  the  editorial  purpose  of  The 
Countryside  to  reflect  month  by  month  the 
interests  and  activities  of  our  most  pros- 
perous suburban  and  country  residents  as 
the  seasons  come  round.  The  Countryside 
will  serve  four  classes  of  Americans  whose 
interests  run  closely  parallel  : 

First,  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

Second,  those  who  live  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  smaller  cities. 

Third,  those  who  reside  in  the  best  homes 
of  the  larger  towns. 

Fourth,  those  city  people  who  spend  their 
summers  on  the  countryside — in  the  moun- 
tains, at  the  (Shore,  on  residence  farms  or 
in  the  village — or  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  shall  live  in  the  coun- 
try the  year  round. 

The  mission  of  The  Countryside  lies  in 
well  defined  paths,  and  wide  as  is  i(s  field 
of  service  there  is  the  closest  relation  be- 
en the  several  departments  of  its  work. 


Announcing  Twelve 

Special  Numbers  of 

The  Countryside 

for  1917 


January 

-     -     Winter  Sports  Number 

February 

Spring  Building  Number 

March    - 

•     -    Annual  Garden  Number 

April 

Spring  Planting  Number 

May 

•     -      Little  House  Number 

June 

In  the  Country  Number 

July 

Summer  Sports  Number 

August    - 

-     -    Country  Club  Number 

September 

Annual  HouseBuilding  Number 

October  - 

-  House  Furnishing  Number 

November 

-     •     Metropolitan  Number 

December 

-     -     -     Christmas  Number 

Twelve  Master  Covers 

for  The  Countryside  of  1!)17  are 
in  preparation  and  will  strike  a 
distinctive  cote  in  periodical  cover 
art.  This  new  series  will  be  intro- 
duced by  Paul  Bransom's  painting 
for  the  Christmas  Number  in  l>e- 
cember,  li'lti,  with  a  new  decora 
tive  cover  scheme  by  Edward 
Edwards,  'The  January  Cover 
(Winter  Sports  Number)  will  also 
be  painted  bj  Mr.  Bransom,  and 
other  cover  designs  will  soon  be 
announced. 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$3  a  Year 


Special  Fields  of  The 
Countryside 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  Countryside  will  discuss,  in  articles 
by  those  who  kuow,  the  problems  that 
directly  concern  the  welfare,  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  country  householder  and 
lesident  of  the  suburban  community.  Good 
roads  for  his  motor  car,  proper  street  light- 
ing for  his  side  walk,  town  welfare  for  his 
servants,  the  country  club  for  his  recrea- 
tion, sanitary  schools  for  his  children,  the 
suburban  church  for  his  worship,  improved 
railroad  stations  ami  train  service  for  his 
travel,  more  attractive  approaches  to  his 
community,  these  are  some  of  the  things 
tor  which  The  Countryside  stands  and 
which  it  will  help  its  readers  to  realize  in 
their  communities  during  the  coming  year. 

HOUSE  BUILDING 

An  important  part  of  The  Countryside's 
editorial  plan  calls  for  articles  about  the 
acquisition  of  land,  selection  of  a  building 
site,  advantageous  location  of  the  house. 
scientific  methods  of  construction,  applica- 
tion of  modern  efficiency  methods,  purchase 

of    the    best    building    materials,    choice    of 
architectural    plans    and    many    other    mat 
icrs  on  which  the  dweller  in  the  country- 
side needs  advice  and  new  Information, 

INTERIOR    CONSTRUCTION 
AND  DECORA  I'lON 

The  re  -cut  advances  in  this  phase  of 
house    building    open    up    a    wealth    Of    new 

Information  ami  a  wide  range  o(  selection 

which  calls  for  the  authoi  ilat  i\  e  and  expert 

dance    which   The   Countryside    will    be 

prepared    to    -i\e       Therefore,   our   editorial 

plan  for  The  Countryside  calls  for  auth< 
tntlve    articles,    departments   ami    piotu 


Betting  forth  what  is  now  in  flooring,  wall 
coverings,  mantels,  bath  room  fixtures,  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilation  devices,  in  fact, 
.  rerything  that  goes  to  make  the  inside  of 
the  house,  from  living  room  to  kitchen,  com- 
fortable, beautiful,  sanitary  and  efficient. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 

Here  is  the  fascinating  task  of  selecting 
v.  hat  will  make  our  life  indoors  complete 
and  restful  and  a  pleasure  to  the  family 
and  those  who  come  to  enjoy  our  hospital- 
ity. Rugs,  curtains,  hangings,  furniture, 
pictures,  china,  glassware,  pottery,  book- 
cases, beds,  bureaus,  here  is  a  maze  of  pos- 
sibilities out  of  which  The  Countryside  will 
had  its  readers  into  the  clear  light  of  in- 
telligent selection  and  harmonious,  artistic 
arrangement.  Four  times  a  year  The  Coun- 
tryside will  issue  special  numbers  with 
direct  editorial  emphasis  on  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  the  house  of  luxury — be 
it  large  or  small,  colonial  mansion  or  shore 
bungalow,  suburban  year-round  residence 
or  mountain  camp.  These  special  numbers 
are  Spring  Building  Number  (February), 
Little  House  Number  (May),  Annual 
House  Building  Number  (September), 
House  Furnishing  Number  (October).  In 
every  number  of  the  year  these  needs  of 
the  reader  will  be  remembered. 

CARE  OF  THE  GROUNDS 

At  the  most  appropriate  times  of  the 
year.  The  Countryside  will  devote  special 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  house,  giving  valuable  ad- 
vice, in  articles  and  pictures,  to  the  man 
or  woman  with  average  sized  grounds,  and 
equally  suggestive  and  helpful  counsel  to 
those  "who  are  contemplating  a  scheme  of 
landscape  gardening  involving  the  services 
of  an  expert  and  the  purchase  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  large  ipjantiti'--. 

THE    GARDEN 

Buying  the  best  seeds  and  bulbs,  planting 
the  flower  garden,  choosing  the  must  effi- 
cient implements,  planning  the  most  beau- 
1  arrangement  of  flower  beds,  fertilizing 
-oil.  cultivating  the   vegetable   garden, 

ting  out  fruit,  and  shade  trees  and  pre- 
ying thern  from  the  ravages  of  pests,  en- 
joying   small    fruits   such    as    blackben 

ipberries  and  strawberries,  all  of  these 
delights  of  countryside  living  will  be  dwelt. 
upon  iri  The  Countryside  by  experts  who 
v»rite  from  close  study  and  practical  experi- 
ence. These  contributions  will  never  be  s,, 
techni'-al  that,  they  may  not  be  easily  and 
dearly    understood    by    all.       They    will    al- 

,e  authoritative  and   above  all    will 

breathe    the    fragrance    and    romance    of    the 
garden. 

SI'OK  I  S  AND  RECREATION 

This  department  of  country  living  will 
hold     an     important     place     in     the    editorial 

plan  of  The  Countryside  for  1917,  because 

this   is    the   contribution    of   the    country    it- 

t   to  the    health  <f   its   dwellers.     Pour 

'•ial    number*    devoted    to    thi-    general 

Winter   BportS   Number    (Janu- 

),    In    the    Country    Number     (June), 


The 
Countryside  Shop 

This  is  a  new  department.  It  will  render 
practical  assistance  to  every  reader  of 
The  Countryside  who  wants  to  know 
how  to  get  things,  what  to  get,  and 
where  to  get  them.  In  the  editorial 
pages,  as  the  seasons  come  round,  will 
be  described  and  pictured  The  Country- 
side's selections  of  new  and  desirable 
purchases  to  be  made  in  the  following 
groups : 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  or  Trees 

Garden     Equipment 

Out-door  Decorations 

House  Plans 

Building   Materials 

House  Furnishings 

Out-door    "Toggery" 

Furniture   and    Rugs 

House    Decorations 

Motor    Cars    and    Accessories 

Poultry   and   Kennel 

Sporting    and    Out-door    Goods 

Country    Property 

The  Countryside  Shop  Service  will  aim 
to  do  for  the  readers  of  The  Country- 
side what  the  Efficiency  Service  of  The 
Independent  is  doing  for  its  readers 
with'  its  successful  Plan  and  Purchase 
Department  of  Office  Equipment,  con- 
ducted in  association  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Efficiency.  Readers  of  The 
Countryside  are  invited  to  send  for 
catalogues,  information  and  special  re- 
ports regarding  any  article  that  per- 
tains to  countryside  living.  Any  object 
described  and  priced  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  The  Countryside  will  be  pur- 
chased for  you  by  The  Countryside 
Shop  Service.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  this  service  or  for  any  information 
supplied. 


Summer  Sports  Number  (July)  and  Coun- 
try Club  Number  (August  t.  The  men  and 
v  omen  and  children  who  live  on  the  coun- 
tryside like  to  play.  Open  air  recreation 
i-  a  big  factor  in  their  scheme  of  living. 
In  close  time  with  the  seasons.  The  Coun- 
tryside will  present  striking  and  pictur- 
esque articles  on  motoring,  golf,  tennis,  rid- 
ing, driving,  skating,  nature  study,  fishing, 
hunting,  camping,  with  suggestions  for  get- 
ting   the    most    out   of    ll pen    air    life    that 

the  countryside  offers  every  day  in  the  year. 

HORTICULTURE 

The  Countryside  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  oiler  its  renders  a  service  in  this 
department    of    unusual    distinction.      We 

have  ;it  our  comma  nd  exceptional  sources 
oi     information     whereby    our     readers    may 

secure   horticultural    knowledge   thru    arti 

at     once     scientific     and     accurate     jis 
to  fact   and   written  in   popular  fashion,  with 

pictures  which  are  bard   t"  obtain  outside 

the    pages    of    The    Coil  ll  t  ryside.       Beginning 


ill  January  there  is  a  demand  for  correct 
information  concerning  the  buying,  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and  growing  of  seeds, 
plants,    and    bulbs,    which    The   Countryside 

will  be  prepared  to  satisfy  in  a  specific  and 
practical  but  popular  way.  Every  number 
from  .January  to  May  will  be  notable  for 
its  horticultural  interest,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the'  Annual  Garden  Number  in 
March  and  the  Spring  Planting  Number 
in  April.  In  January  the  subject  of  Car- 
den  Planning  will  be  a  feature.  In  the 
autumn  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  planting  of  bulbs,  the  preparation  of 
growing  things  under  glass,  installation  of 
individual  green-houses,  and  the  use  of  hot- 
beds and  cold-frames. 

POULTRY 

The  raising  of  poultry  for  profit  or  pas- 
time or  household  food  supply  has  become 
so  popular  that  The  Countryside  would  not 
be  complete  without  definite  attention  to 
this  subject.  Poultry  interest  begins  right 
after  New  Years  when  eggs  are  fertile  and 
when  people  along  the  countryside  start 
raising  chicks  by  incubator.  By  the  time 
it  has  reached  its  height  in  April,  The 
Countryside  will  have  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  will  have  benefited 
every  reader  whose  taste  runs  to  poultry 
raising. 

THE  WOMAN  AT  HOME 

The  mistress  of  the  countryside  home 
has  her  own  special  occupations  and  this 
fact  The  Countryside  will  not  forget.  The 
average  housewife  delights  in  doing  many 
things  for  herself.  With  this  in  mind  The 
Countryside  will  keep  its  women  readers 
in  touch  with  the  novelty,  fashion  and  art, 
the  new  things  in  the  shops  of  the  big 
cities  and  all  the  metropolitan  interests  that 
apply  closely  to  problems  of  country  living 
and  brighten  the  life  of  the  woman  who 
presides  over  the  house  in  the  country. 
The  Metropolitan  Number  (November) 
and  the  Christmas  Number  (December) 
will  devote  special  attention  to  these  in- 
terests. 

"The  Best  Thing  in 
My  House" 

Readers  of  The  Independent  are  invited 

to  share  with  the  readers  of  The  Country- 
side in  the  opportunity  offered  by  t'le  first 
of  a  series  of  Reader  Contests  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  editor  of  The  Countryside 
during  the  coming  year.  The  first  of  these 
contests  "The  Best  Thing  In  My  House" 
typifies  an  important  phase  of  the  idea  on 
which  The  Countryside  in  1!)17  will  base 
its  editorial  sehe In  not  more  than  200 

words,  tell  The  Countryside  what  one  ob- 
ject in  your  house  you  prize  most  highly 
and  tell  why.  Send  one  photograph  of  the 
"liest  thing"  to  illustrate.  Pnzes  of  $50 
and  $25  will  be  awarded  by  The  Country- 
side   for    the   best    ;ind    second-best    answers. 

This  contest   closes  on    February    1,    1IM7, 

anil  the  winning  answers  will  be  published 
in   the  April   number. 
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WAR  AS   IT  IS 

In  Battle  and  other  Poems,  by  \\  il- 
frid  Wilson  Gibson,  is  real  poetry  de 
picting  real  war.  Nol  particularly  pleas* 
ant  reading  perhaps,  it  is  poetry  none 
the  less  for  it  is  always  living,  genuine, 
uncompromising  and  it  has  compactness, 
ngth  and  color.  Rarely  is  a  word  of 
more  than  one  syllable  used.  Gibson's 

food  homely  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
the  plain  strong  words  of  Tommy  At- 
kins, or  Of  Hans  or  Ivan  or  .loan  for 
that  matter. 

The   poet's  chief  business  is  to  strip 

war  of  all  its  glory  and  show  it  as  the 

cold  machine-like  tragedy  it  is.    Often 

in  a   quatrain  or  in   two   small  stanzas 

he  recreates  tor  us  the  life  at  the  battle 

front.    For    sheer    power    and    graphic 

realism   these  war  poems  have  seldom 

been  surpassed. 

Battle    and    Other    Poems,    by    Wilfrid   Wilson 
Gibson.   Macmillan.  $1.25. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION   OF 
ENGLAND 

The  Great  War.  so  far  has  produced 
three  notable  novels,  May  Sinclair's  The 
Belfry,  Hugh  Walpole's  The  Dark  For- 
est and  H.  G.  Wells's  Mr.  Brit  ling  Sees 
It  Through.  The  greatest  of  these  is 
the  last.  Yet  it  contains  less  of  the 
lighting  than  the  other  two,  only  a  few 


letters  from  the  front.  Mr. 
concerned  with  another 
aspect  of  the  war,  its  effect 
upon  the  psychology  of  the 
Englishman.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  half  is  light,  carefree 
and  amusing  after  the  man- 
ner of  Wells's  earlier  ro- 
mances; the  other  half  is 
darkened  by  the  war  cloud 
and  is  written  with  more 
emotional  power  than  he 
has  hitherto  shown. 

Knowing  Wells's  habit  of 
introducing  autobiographi- 
cal details  into  his  ro- 
mances, we  inevitably  sur- 
mise that  Mr.  Britling  is 
himself.  Mr.  Britling  is  a 
writer  whom  "lots  of  peo- 
ple found  interesting  and 
stimulating,  and  a  few 
found  seriously  exasperat- 
ing." 

I  Ie  had  ideas  in  the  utmost 
profusion  about  races  and  em- 
pires and  social  order  and 
political  institutions  and  gar- 
ilrns    and    automobiles    and    the 

future  of  India  and  China  and 
oi hetica  and  America  and  the 

education  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. .  .  .  And  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

This  certainly  reads  like 
Wells's  repertory  of  ideas. 
And  to  make  the  resem- 
blance closer  Mr.  Britling 
writes  a  pamphlet,  And 
Nme  War  Ends,  shortly  af 
ter  the  war  began  -just  as 
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Wells    is 


Mr.    Wells    wrote    The     War  .That     Will 
End   War,  At   any  rate  wo  may  be  sure 

thai    the    book    reveals    the    changing 

moods    not    only    of    the    author    but    of 
every     thinking     Englishman     as    the 

enormity,  the  awfuliiess,  the  all-perva- 
siveness of  the  war  became  slowly 
realized  in  the  course  of  many  months. 
As  a  contrast  to  his  typical  English- 
man Mr.  Wells  brings  in  an  American, 
handled  with  more  skill  than  British 
writers  usually  show  in  dealing  with 
American  psychology.  The  delight  of  his 
Mr.  Direck  at  the  recognition  of  the 
scenes  and  customs  he  had  known  from 
history  and  novels  is  well  presented: 

The  Thames,  when  he  sallied  out  to  see 
it,  had  been  too  good  to  be  true,  the  small- 
est thing  in  rivers  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
had  had  to  restrain  himself  from  affecting 
a  marked  accent  and  accosting  some  passer- 
by with  the  question,  "Say  !  But  is  this 
little  wet  ditch  here  the  Historical  River 
Thames'.'"  In  America,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained, .Mr.  Direck  spoke  a  very  good  and 
careful  English  indeed,  but  he  now  found 
the  utmost  difficult;  in  controlling  his  im- 
pulse to  use  a  high-pitched  nasal  drone  and 
indulge  in  dry  Americanisms  and  poker 
metaphors  upon  all  occasions.  When  people 
asked  him  questions  he  wanted  to  say 
"Yep"  or  "Sure,"  words  he  would  no  more 
have  used  in  America  than  he  could  have 
used  a  bowie  knife.  But  he  had  a  sense  of 
role.  He  wanted  to  be  just  exactly  what  he 
supposed  an  Englishman  would  expect  him 
to  be. 

Every   American   tourist   in   England 


Paul  I 

Mlt.    WELLS    VISITS   THE    FRENCH    LINKS    AT   SOISSONS 


has  fell   tins  temptation.  He  also  has 

the  experience  ascribed  by  Mr.  Wells 
to  his  American  of  finding  that  Eng- 
land on  closer  acquaintance  is  not  so 
antiquated  as  she  looks.  When  asked 
what  his  impression  of  England  is  Mr. 
Direck   answers: 

That     it     looks    and     feels    more    like    the 

traditional  old  England  than  anj  one  could 

possibly    have   believed,    and    that    in    realitv 

M    is  less  like  the  traditional  old  England 

than     any     one     would     ever     possibly     have 

imagined.  1   thought  when  I  looked  out  of 

the   train   this  morning  that   1    had  come   to 

the  England  of  Washington   Irving.  1  find 

that  it  is  not  even  the  England  of  Mrs. 
Humphry   Ward. 

To  complete  this  study  of  national 
psychology  there  is  also  a  German  in 
the  family  circle  at  first,  a  tutor  whose 
hobbies  ai'e  Ido  and  internationalism 
and  a  universal  index,  traits  drawn 
from  Professor  Ostwald  apparently.  He 
is  not  caricatured  but  we  suspect  that 
like  Mr.  Direck,  the  American,  Herr 
Heinrich  is  affected  by  British  expecta- 
tions and  appears  more  German  than 
he  is. 

The  book  reechoes  all  the  passions 
of  the  war,  love,  hatred,  courage, 
despair,  meanness,  sacrifice,  heroism, 
selfishness,  stoicism  and  mad  wrath,  but 
ends  upon  a  clear  religious  tone  such 
as  has  been  heard  but  faintly  in  any 
work  of  Mr.  Wells  before.  No  one  has 
"anticipated"  the  war  more  vividly 
than  he.  We  showed  in 
parallel  columns  in  our  is- 
sue of  December  27,  1915, 
that  he  had  prophesied  in 
detail  thirteen  years  in  ad- 
vance the  disaster  that 
overtook  the  British  army 
at  Loos.  But  even  his  pen- 
etrating imagination  could 
not  equal  the  terrible  real- 
ity. At  least  five  of  his 
earlier  works  deal  with  the 
impending  war.  Anticipa- 
tions contains  besides  such 
striking  forecasts  as  we 
have  just  mentioned  some 
remarkable  chapters  on 
Franco-German  rivalry.  In 
tin'  Days  of  the  Comet  in- 
cludes a  war  with  Ger- 
many. The  War  in  the  Air 
tells  how  German  Zeppelins 
raided  America  and  Kng 
land.  In  Social  Forces  in 
England    and    America    he 

points   OUt    the   danger   of    • 
worldwide    war    destroying' 

civilisation     and     m     The 
World    Set    Free    he    de 

scribes  such  a  catast  rophe. 
He  has  also  dealt  with  the 
war  in  five  books  published 
since  its  outbreak,  Boon  in 
its  last  chapters  "The  Wild 
\  ses  o(  the  IVvil."  .' 
Research      May  hi  in 

which     the     hero     diaCUSl 

German    Imperialism,    I'he 
War    That    Will    I         »« 
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and  What  Is  Coming?  both  volumes 
of  essays  and  now  Mr.  Britling  which 
surpasses  all  these  others. 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Mucmillan.    $1.60. 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 
Among  the  host  of  studies  of  New 
England  village  life,  for  delicacy,  for 
subtle  keenness,  and  for  all  pervading, 
whimsical  humor,  it  will  be  hard  to 
match  A  Neiv  England  Childhood,  by 
Margaret  Fuller.  The  story  is  that  of 
Stedman  the  poet  and  editor.  A  pathetic, 
droll,  irresistable  little  figure  is  his  as 
he  lives  his  bewildered  childhood  in  the 
midst  of  kindly  intentioned  kinsfolk. 
He  was  an  imaginative,  courageous, 
magnanimous  little  chap,  showing  from 
the  beginning  the  qualities  that  made 
him  the  revered  and  beloved  of  three 
generations  of  American  men  and 
women  of  letters.  The  book  is  a  beauti- 
ful record  of  the  beginnings  of  a  beau- 
tiful life,  but  it  is  something  else;  it  is 
a  vivid  and  charming  and  true  picture 
of  the  New  England  of  eighty  years 
ago. 

A     "New     England     Childhood,     by     Margaret 
Fuller.   Boston,   Little   Brown.    $1.50. 

THE  VICTORIES  OF  FABIUS 
The  History  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
by  Edward  R.  Pease,  for  twenty-five 
years  its  secretary,  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  modern 
England.  The  influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  persuading  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties  to  adopt  increas- 
ingly radical  measures  of  social  reform 
and  in  altering  the  attitude  of  the 
British  people  as  a  whole  in  the  direc- 
tion of  collectivism  would  be  incredible 
if  it  were  not  incontestible.  The  Fabian 
Society  has  achieved  its  triumphs  not 
by  a  direct  entrance  into  the  political 
arena,  such  as  all  other  important  So- 
cialist and  labor  parties  have  made, 
but  by  the  "indirect  influence"  of  persis- 
t,  intelligent,  systematic  propa- 
ganda. The  nature  and  scope  of  this 
influence  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  agitation  for  political  and  legal  re- 
forms of  the  Philosophical  Radicals 
from  Bentham  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  the  work  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the 
in   th<  ration   pre- 

ling  the  Civil  War.  In  all  three  ca 
the  propagandist  element  acted  bo 
yeast  to  leaven  the  lump,  being  itself 
in    an    utterly    insignificant    minority; 
in  all  three  ea  es  such  as  was 

tained  w*a  due  to  the  personality  of 
the  Mid   women   nrho  took   part  in 

,rk.  It  is  hanlly  an  exaggeration 
say    that    at    lea  t    one  half    of    the 
bk  •  al  and  effective  social  th< 

,      I.      and   from    1883 
one  time  or  an- 
•  'I  y/i'h  the  Fabian  Society. 
'J  he  internal  politics  of  the  E  ab 
as  related  bl  this  hook,  wa  rally 

irmonioti     'I  he  wonder  I 
brilliant  arid  In- 

,<v  in  common  ban 
did    It  will  surprize 

I     who    think     at     I'.'  I  (IS  I  'I 

-  ry  genius  of  caprice,  to 

BSUall  I  >t.ive 

f<,r<  '■    vithin  ■  lety  and   thai    hi  i 
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The  Greatest  Treasure  House 
of  Linens  in  America 


Registered 


1  rade  Mark 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


SIXTY  YEARS  of  continuous  growth  and  mer- 
chandising in  Linens  as  a  specialty  have  taught 
the  Linen  buying  public  to  regard  McCutcheon' s 
as  beyond  doubt  The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of 
Linens  in  America. 

As  you  stand  before  our  broad  counters  to-day,  so  far 
as  abundant  supplies  are  concerned,  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  realize  that  there  has  been  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  ocean  transportation  or  any  limitation  in  the 
supply  of  Linens  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Our  stocks  of  Table  Linens,  Bed  Linens,  Towels, 
Fancy  Linens  of  all  kinds,  Handkerchiefs,  etc.,  are 
so  varied  and  complete  that  our  patrons  need  want 
for  nothing  in  Linens. 

Not  only  are  our  supplies  abundant;  but  in  accord 
with  our  usual  custom  we  are  showing  many  new 
designs  in  our  various  lines.  In  Table  Linens  for  ex- 
ample, a  goodly  number  of  the  designs  are  being 
shown  now  for  the  first  time. 

Our  great  stock  of  Table  Linens  includes  hundreds  of 
different  designs — perfectly  plain  Damask,  stripes  of 
every  desirable  size  and  variety,  Scroll  and  Floral 
designs,  etc.  The  opportunity  of  finding  just  what 
you  want  in  Table  Linens  as  well  as  in  all  other 
household  Linens,  is  almost  unlimited. 

Send  for  new  catalogue  "Women's  and  Children's  Wear. ' 
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What  is  an  Internal  Bath? 


By  R.  W.  Bea] 


Ml    has  been   said  and  volumes 
written    describing    at 
length    the    many    kinds    of    baths 
man  has  indulged  in  from  time  to 
i:m  i  v  possible  re  ource  of  the  hu- 

man mind  has  been  brought  into  play  to 
hion    new    methods    of    bathing,    but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  mosl  important, 
well  .^  the  most  beneficial  of  all  baths, 
the  "Interna]  Bath,"  has  been  given  little 
iught.    The  reason  for  tins  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  few  people  seem  to 

realize   the   tremendous   part   that   internal 

bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and  main- 
taining of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  hath,  you  would  have  as 
many  different  definitions,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  not  one  of  them  would  he 
correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  internal  hath,  let  it  be 
said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is  im  more  an 
internal  bath  than  a  hill  of  fare  is  a 
dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  wit- 
ness an  average  post-mortem,  the  sights 
they  would  see  and  the  things  they  would 
learn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit 
and  impress  them  so  profoundly  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bathing 
would  he  unnecessary  to  convince  them. 
"L'n  fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experience 
would  doubtless  prove  to  be.  There  is, 
then,  only  one  other  way  to  get  this  in- 
formation into  their  hands,  and  that  is  by 
acquainting  them  with  such  knowledge  as 
will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  long-sought-for,  health-producing 
necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also,  they  have 
almost  no  conception  of  bow  a  little  care- 
lessness, indifference  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
disease.  For  instance,  that  universal  dis- 
order from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
suffering,  known  as  "constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication," "auto-infection,"  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable 
but  preventable  through  the  consistent 
practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
testinal tract  make  it  impossible  to  become 
sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  fifty  per 
cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to  simple  Eng- 
lish, this  means  that  most  men  are  trying 
to  do  a  man's  portion  of  work  on  half  a 
man's  power.  This  applies  equally  to 
women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
Nature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hundred  per 
cent,  overload.  A  machine  could  not  stand 
this  and  not  break  down,  and  the  body 
certainly  cannot  do  more  than  a  machine. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  unnecessary 
and  avoidable  sickness  in   the  world. 

H"\v  many  people  can  you  name,  in- 
cluding yourself,  who  are  physically  vig 

oils,  h.-althy  and   strong?      The   number  is 

appallingly  small. 

Tt    is   not    a   complex-    matter  to  keep    in 

i  Ondition,  but   it   lakes  a  little  time,  and   in 

I      <la\   i    people    h.i\  e    time    to 


do  everything  else  necessary  for  the  at 
tainment  oJ  happiness  but  the  most  essen- 
tial    thing    ot     all     that     ol     gi\ing    their 
bodies  their  proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal 
bathing  can  make  you  healthy  and  main- 
tain your  physical  efficiency  indefinitely? 
Granting  that  SUCh  a  .simple  procedure  as 
this  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about  that 
which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
I  lathing  will  tlo  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
health  and  disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
free  from  accumulated  body-waste  (pois- 
ons). Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous 
excretions  of  the  body,  and  health  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your 
heart  normal,  jour  eyes  clear,  your  com- 
plexion clean,  your  mind  keen,  your 
blood  pressure  normal,  your  nerves  re- 
laxed, and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of 
youth  in  your  declining  years,  practice  in- 
ternal bathing  and  begin  to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind.  You 
will  probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an 
Internal  Bath  is,  WHY  people  should 
take  them,  and  the  WAY  to  take  them. 
These  and  countless  other  questions  are 
all  answered  in  a  booklet  entitled  "THE 
WHAT,  THE  WHY  and  THE  WAY 
OF  INTERNAL  BATHING,"  written 
by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of 
the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade,"  whose  life-long 
study  and  research  along  this  line  make 
him  the  pre-eminent  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. Not  only  has  internal  bathing  saved 
and  prolonged  Dr.  Tyrrell's  own  life,  but 
the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  hopeless  in- 
dividuals have  been  equally  spared  and 
prolonged.  No  book  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten containing  such  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  information  to  the  business  man, 
the  worker,  and  the  housewife:  all  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  this  book  is  to  write  to 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell  at  Number  134 
West  65th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
mention  having  read  this  article  in  The 
Independent,  and  same  will  be  immediate- 
ly mailed  to  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and 
if  the  reading  of  this  article  will  result 
in  a  proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of 
the  value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  W  bat  you  will  want 
to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  more  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  your  writing  for  this  book  will 
give  you  that  information.  Ho  not  put 
off  doing  this,  but  send  for  the  book 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

"Procrastination    is    the    thief    of    time" 
A    thief     is    otie     who    steals     something. 

Don't  allow  procrastination  t<>  cheat  you 
out  of  your  opportunity  to  gel  tins  valu 

able    information    which     is     tree     for    the 

asking.      11    you    would    be    natural,    be 

1  ealthy.    It  1  ■  unnatui  al  t,,  be  ;i<  k     \\  hj 

be    unnatural,    when    it    is    such    a    simple 
thing   to   be    well 
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called    upon    to    prevent   extremist      and 

faddisti  from  splitting  the  Fabians  Into 
hopelessly  divided  factions,  The  mosl 
important  internal  quarrel,  to  which  an 

entire  chapter  is  devoted,  was  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  H.  C.  Wells  to  reorganize 
and  enlarge  the  society  and  to  revise 
its  creed  to  include  the  state  support,  of 
children.  The  Old  Gang  (as  Mr.  Pease 
humorously  describes  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  long  standing)  op- 
posed some  of  these  changes,  and  in  eon- 
sequence  Mr.  Wells  resigned  from  the 
society,  which  he  has  since  lampooned 
severely  in  several  recent  books.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  contributes  some  criticisms 
and  amplifications  of  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Pease  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  appendix. 

The  History  of  the  Fahian  Society,  by  Edward 
11.    IVa.se.    Dutton.   $1.75. 

SINGLE  TAX 

A  complete  and  fair,  but  not  contro- 
versial, review  of  the  Single  Tax  Move- 
racnt  in  the  United  States  is  by  Prof. 
Young  of  Princeton.  It  considers  the 
forerunners,  the  economic  conditions 
surrounding  Henry  George  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  various  experiments,  the  pres- 
ent status  and  the  general  effects  of 
the  movement. 

Much  mention  is  naturally  made  of 
the  Fels  Commission  under  which  much 
of  the  later  work  has  been  done,  and 
which  took  its  name  from  Joseph  Fels 
who  devoted  his  great  fortune  and  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  later  life 
to  the  spread  of  the  Single  Tax  doc- 
trine. His  life,  by  his  wife,  Mary  Fels, 
is  an  uncommonly  well  balanced  and 
delightful  biography,  and  an  enlighten- 
ing study  of  social  and  agrarian  condi- 
tions in  England,  where  most  of  his 
"back-to-the-land"  experiments  were 
tried. 

His  was  a  fiery  and  generous  spirit 
and  whether  one  agrees  with  his  theory 
or  not  there  is  inspiration  in  his  impa- 
tience of  the  salve  of  charity  and  his 
ideal  of  justice  for  all  man. 

The  Single  Tax  Movement  in  the  United 
States,  by  A.  N.  Young.  Princeton  Univ. 
Press.  $1.60.  Joseph  F,U,  His  Life  Work,  hj 
Mary   Feb.   Heubsth.   $1. 

WALLACE  AND  DARWIN 
On  the  same  evening  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  Charles  Darwin  and  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace  each  presented  a  paper 
before  the  Linnaean  Society  in  London 
in  which  was  advanced  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Each  had  independently  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  forms-of  life 
were  not  severally  created  but  had 
gradually  developed  under  the  laws  of 
nature  thru  environment  or  other 
conditions.  That  evening  introduced  a 
discussion  which  convulsed  the  scien- 
tific and  theological  world.  This  doc 
trine  we  call  Darwinism.  Altbo  as 
final  with  Wallace  as  with  Parwin, 
it  is  proper  that  it  should  bear  Parw  m's 
name,  for  in  study,  if  not  in  puhli. 
tion,  be  anticipated  Wallace  by  a  num- 
ber  o\    years,    The   conscientious   csura 

with  which  each  o(  t Ik  it  scholars 

took  that    the    other    should    net 

lose    his    full    credit    Is    among    the 
choicest    examp  truth, 

and     of     the     genuine    scientific 
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This  volume  is  less  a  biography  of 
Wallace  than  a  collection  of  his  corre- 
spondence, with  the  relations  of  Wal- 
lace and  Darwin  to  evolution  in  the 
foreground.  Wallace  did  not  like  the 
phrase  natural  selection,  for,  said  he: 
"Nature  does  not  select  by  preference, 
it  simpiy  eliminates,"  and  he  much  pre- 
ferred Spencer's  term  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest."  He  looked  upon  nature  not 
as  a  power  aiming  at  something  su- 
perior, but  rather  as  Bergson  describes 
it:  "A  stream  pushing  everywhere 
against  its  banks,  and  ready  to  break 
out  anywhere." 

There  are  peculiar  contrasts  between 
the  life  and  thought  of  Wallace  and 
of  Darwin.  Darwin  began  life  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman  but 
slowly  discarded  religious  belief,  not  so 
much  as  an  unbeliever  as  an  agnostic. 
Wallace  began  as  a  disbeliever.  By 
slow  degrees  the  wonder  of  life  and  the 
supremacy  of  intelligence  convinced 
him  that  there  is  something,  whether 
God  or  spirit,  behind  material  forces. 
This  brought  him  into  close  relation 
with  the  question  of  psychical  research. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  an  unpopular 
cause,  and  he  hated  our  present  civili- 
zation as  much  as  did  Ruskin. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  had  the 
story  of  his  own  development  out  of 
materialism  into  spiritual  faith  been 
more  fully  given,  and  we  miss  the  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Gulick  over  Ha- 
waiian shells.  Mr.  Marchant  has  pro- 
vided, however,  a  most  admirable  his- 
torical work,  and  one  cannot  read  its 
pages  without  admiring  the  character 
of  one  of  the  simplest  and  ablest  of 
scholars. 

Alfred    Ruasel    Wallace,   by    James    Marchant. 
Harper.   $5. 

STORIES 

T'vfmiHhed  Portraits,  by  Jeannette  l.ee. 
Ingenious,  well-written  stories  <>f  ereal 
arti-ts   jin'l   musicians   who  think   and   ad 

Mi-.  Lee  would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances.   (Bcribner,  (1.25.) 

At  least  reminding  the  reader  of  the  gal- 
lant leader  of  the  Labrador  .Mis-ion,  Dr. 
Grenfel,  are  the  stirring  and  earnest   sto- 

-  in  Norman  Duncan's  latest  book,  /»'///</ 
Topsail,  M.I).  (Berell,  $1.25.) 

The  Worn   I)',',  Margaret  Sher- 

wood. War  as  it  affects  an  English  village 
;ir,'l  a  girl  whose  lover  was  killed  in 
1  nee.  Simple,  de'icate  and  charming,  but 
not  unusual.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
fl.25.) 

Beef,  Iron  nrt'l  Wine.  Jach  Lafffc  stories 

of  the  newspaper  office  and  the  k( 

S'iw  and  then   the  "United   States"  burti 

and  needs  a  dictionary,  bul 

the  tales  are  live  and  human.  (Doubleday, 

».) 

In  mi  Tester  day  t    by  Mary  Agues  Ham- 

.a.  \V;ir  as  it  affefts  the  London  Intel- 
h'ti.al.  Interesting  characters  and  Situa- 
te author    h;ij    a    lot     to    say    II 

Tth  hearing  but  it  takes  her  too  long 
v>  say  it.  (Doran,  %1JGQ.) 

(  I   the   Wide    Wo,  hi.  by   I 

\n       i      '  rrrbett.   A  food   novel.  'I  he 

eU  <t  •■>  husband  and  wife  who  grew 

bandied  In  a  new  way.  The  only  on 
convincing    fhararter    in    the    hook    I*    the 

(Holt)  |1.) 

If  ■  i  ntlsts,   R  olars,  and 

\t  kin  use  such  Knglis  '  o  mo  Ham 

ilton  !  ■■-  »eii  the  unplea  ant 

ite  of  the  Ohildrt  n,  ■■  re  I 

riK  to   reform    in   OUI  88   well 

fmi   fathers.  (Bo  ton:  Little,  Brown, 

M  ) 


The  Money  Value 
of  Will  Power 

What  Will  Power  Is;   What  a  Strong  Will  Has  Meant  to   Thousands; 
Personal  Experiences;  How  Anyone  Can  Develop  Wonderful  Will  Power 


By  Charles  Sawyer 


A  MAN  can  have  anything  he 
wants  out  of  life,— riches, 
power,  pleasure, — if  he  has  a 
powerful  will.  The  difference 
between  failure  or  only  par- 
tial success,  and  the  kind  of 
success  we  envy,  nine  times  in  ten  is  only 
a  difference  in  will  power.  Two  people 
may  have  a  million  dollar  idea — one 
hasn't  developed  his  will  to  the  point 
of  ACTION,  the  other  has;  one  remains 
a  plodder,  a  victim  of  his  own  weak  will 
—the  other  reaps  the  rich  reward  be- 
cause he  was  strong  enough  to  ACT. 

These  startling  facts  were  _  forcibly 
brought  to  my  mind  recently  in  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Albert  L.  Pelton,  who 
is  probably  the  greatest  authority  on 
self-development  in  this  country  today. 
"Scientists  and  psychologists,"  said  Mr. 
Pelton,  "have  shown  that  the  will  is  the 
driving  force  back  of  the  brain..  With- 
out a  strong;  unflinching  will  a  man's 
brain  is  like  an  automobile  without  an 
engine  or  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  adrift 
on  the  sea  of  life.  A  man  may  be  a 
bee-hive  of  ideas,  yet  if  he  lacks  the 
strength  of  will  to  'put  them  over'  they 
might  just"  as  well  be  the  idle  thoughts 
of  a  child.  Thousands  of  men  have 
brains  and  ambition,  yet  earn  but  a  bare 
living.  Others  not  so  brainy  earn  $5,000 
to  $50,000  a  year.  And  the  difference 
between  them  is  only  a  difference  in  the 
strength  of  their  will." 

Then  Mr.  Pelton  cited  almost  num- 
berless instances  of  how  men  had  devel- 
oped their  wills  with  remarkable  suc- 
-,.  One  case  was  thai  of  a  man  who 
for  years  had  never  earned  more  than 
$25  a  week.  Almost  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  doing  big  things  he  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  lus  will  power,  and 
within   two  years   from  that    day   he  was 

ling  over  $1,000  a  week     and   with 
li     -.  work  than   when   he  was  fling 

to  earn  $25!  Another  instance  was  that 
<4  a  young  man  who  worked  in  a  big 
factory.     He  was  bright  and  willing  bul 

med  to  get  nowhere.    Finally  he  took 
up  the"  study  of  will  training  and  in  l 
than   a   year   his   salary   was   increased 
t.    Then  there  was  the  1 

of   an    old    man    who    had    been    working 
on  a  proposition  for  years  without   m.il 
.   who   suddenly   made   $30 
000    as    a    r<     nil    of    I  he    1(      IOn  I    he    tool 

in  will  training. 

And     so    it  there    ai  e     literally 

thousand-,  of  cages  which  Mr.  I'ellon 
Can  quote  of  how  men   and   women   have 

practically  revolutionized  their  lives 
through  a  study  of  will  development. 
Bui  the  most  fnt<  1 1  ting  fa<  1  brought 
ojit  iii  my  talk  with  Mi    P<  Iton  was.  the 

Approval  Form  lo  be  used  by 


attention  being  paid  to  developing  the 
will  by  men  everywhere  who  realize  the 
necessity  of  a  powerful  will  if  they  are 
to  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

Everyone  knows  that  any  of  the  senses,  or 
any  division  of  the  mind,  or  any  muscle  of  the 
body  can  be  strengthened  to  any  degree  desired, 
by  intelligent  exercise  and  use.  The  blind  man 
acquires  a  marvelous  sense  of  touch  'through 
exercise.  The  blacksmith  acquires  muscles  of 
steel  throueh  exercise.  The  man  with  a  mar- 
velous memory  acquired  it  through  exercise. 
And  science  has  shown  that  Will  Power  can  be 
strengthened  by  intelligent  exercise  and  use,  as 
easily  as  the  muscles  or  the  senses.  The  reason, 
as  Mr.  Pelton  said,  that  most  of  us  have  weak 
wills  is  because  we  have  not  used  or  exercised 
our  will  power  enough.  Through  sheer  neglect 
it  has  become  so  "rusted"  that  now  if  we  want 
to  use  it  we  cannot.  If  you  carried  your  arm 
in  a  ?ling  for  two  years  it  would  become  power- 
less to  lift  a  feather.  It  is  the  same  with  that 
faculty  we  call  the  will.  It  must  be  trained, 
developed,  made  indomitable  in  its  strength,  by 
intelligent,    well-directed     exercise. 

Mr.  Pelton  then  told  me  about  the  system  of 
will  development  discovered  by  Dr.  Frank  Chan- 
ning  Haddock,  the  noted  scientist.  It  seems 
that  Dr.  Haddock's  methods  met  with  such  un- 
usual success  that  he  finally  wrote  a  complete 
course  in  28  lessons,  bound  up  in  a  400-page 
book  and  called   "Power  of  Will." 

Some  idea  of  the  reception  with  which  "Power 
of  Will"  has  met  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  last  year  it  is  said  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand   copies   were    sold. 

Among  those  who  have  read,  used  and.  praised 
this  book  are  hundreds  of  prominent  men,  in- 
cluding Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Parker;  W'u  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S.  Chinese 
Ambassador;  Lieut.-Governor  McKelvie  of  Ne- 
braska; Assistant  Postmaster-General  Britt;  Gen- 
eral Manager  Christeson  of  Wells-Fargo  Ex- 
press Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  the  prominent 
business  expert;  Governor  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas;  Governor  Ferris  of  Michigan;  and 
thousands  of  others  whose  natnes  head  the  list 
of   business   and   financial   giants. 

From  the  fact  that  so  many  people  have 
found  "Power  of  Will"  the  secret  of  their 
success,  it  may  he  seen  that  it  is  not  a  hook 
of  idle  essays.  It  does  not  merely  tell  you  to 
'  strengthen  your  will  but  it  gives  rules  and  ex- 
ercises    that    ii  seems   actually   do   multiply    your 

will  power.  Dr.  Haddock  devoted  twenty  years 
to  the  most  profound  analysis  of  the  will  in 
human  brings  and  has  made  eve  ry  step  so  in- 
teresting, so  fascjnating,  and  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  understand  and  apply  the  principles 
and  rules  at  onco,  with  noticeable  results  right 
f  10111    the   start,. 

Because     of     file     ofcvlcrUS     value     of     the     book 

Mr.  Pelton,  the  publisher,  is  making  an  amaz- 
ing offer.  1  ani  authorized  to  say  that  any- 
one who  cares  lo  see  a  copy  of  "Power  of  Will" 
may    do   so    without    sending   any    money    in    ad- 

Morel)    write    to    the    Pelton    Publishing 

Co.,  .■  3  S  Wilco  Block,  Meridon,  Conn.,  stating 
th.it  you  would  lil"  to  examine  a  copy  and  Chat 
you  will  either  return  it  or  send  J.t.oo,  the  small 
sum    -i  ii  ed,    within    five    days. 

Some    few    doubters    will    SCOff    at    the    idea    of 

s  strong  will  being  the  fountainhead  ol  wealthy 
position,  power,  and  everything  we  are  striving 
ini.  But  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  will  at  hast  investigate  for  themselyi 
by  examining  the  book  at  the  publisher's  risk. 
I  am  Mm-  that,  ii  out  of  thi  400  pages,  von  get 
but    one    id<  ■<    for    mai  ti  1  Ing    yoursi  11    and    1  on 

trolling  others,  you  will  not  part  wiib  the  1 k 

for  a  hundred  times  its  price,  H  Is  not  even 
necessar)    to   wi  ite    a    lettei       CJsi    the    foi  m    be 

Ii         1 1 nil  ni  1         This    one    net     may     tor. pi 

the   turning   point    in    your  life,  as  it  has  meant 

to    so    many    thou  land  I    Ol     Othl  I 
Render*  of  "The  Independent" 


Pelton   I'uUi.h.riK  (  o  .   2.J-S   Wilcox   Block,   Meriden,  Conn. 

pl<  ,,  <,i  "Power  <>f  Will."    I  agree  to  either  remail  It  or      ".1 

yon     '   ;  00    foi    11     M  ilhlo     ',    'I.ivh. 
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fn    fdvertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


Convenience.   Through 

the  service 
of  the  Pullman  Company  it  is 
not  only  possible  to  secure  in  advance  accom- 
modations in  a  car  never  crowded  beyond 
its  normal  capacity,  but  it  is  possible  to  enjoy, 
while  traveling,  comforts  and  conveniences 
usually  associated  only  with  the  most  modern 
hotels    in    larger   cities. 

By  building  its  own  cars  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany has  been  able  to  test  every  innovation 
which  might  add  to  the  convenience  of  its  pas- 
sengers. Constant  ventilation,  comfortable  tem- 
perature, electric  lights,  electric  fans,  modern 
plumbing  and  other  distinctive  features  of  the 
Pullman  car  have  been  provided  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  natural  limitations 
of  car  construction,  and  the  fact  that  these  con- 
veniences must  at  all  times  be  available  while 
the  car  is  moving  from  place  to  place. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  early  Pullman 
car,  with  its  oil  lamps,  coal  stove  and  almost 
entire  lack  of  conveniences,  with  the  modern 
steel-armored  sleeping  or  parlor  car,  sanitary, 
electrically  lighted,  automatically  ventilated, 
steam-heated  and  supplied  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience  that  ingenuity  can  devise, 
testifies  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Pullman  Company  in  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  to  the  traveling  public. 


What15cfiYou 

The  1  i i tie  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  yon  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  1 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Center,!  or  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  o 

I    I.  .»>..»» .1 J..       •  i    I 'II.,        ■  Alia  ,  l,«  Kill    ..   ,,t ».- I rtl iv.'il  


from 
the 


Nation's  Capital 

n,lerl3  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is"  an  illustrated 


The  Pathfinder  is"  an  illustrated 

.  ,,f  tha  world  and  that  tolls  the  truth 
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I  Little  House  in  Win  'I'iiui .  \>\  Agnes 
and  Egerton,  Castle,  purports  to  be  ;t  chron- 
icle of  the  everyday  life  of  aa  average 
English  family,  K  is  really  an  Irrelevant 
stringing  together  of  little  discourses,  Borne 
pleasant,  many  overdone,  on  every  con- 
ceivable suli. iini  from  Belgians  to  butlers. 
(Dutton,  $1.60. » 

In  discussing  The  Tree  l/r"'i  and  the 
Soldier,  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  of  Harvard, 
gives  us  a  dozen  brilliantly  written  essays 
tin  tlic  reconciliation  of  liberty  and  disci- 
pline. Eight  of  these  are  on  subjects 
brought  up  by  the  war  and  a  Btrong  case 
is  made  for  universal  military  service.  In 
vision  and  clurity,  the  work  Is  at  times 
reminiscent  of  William  James.  (Scribner, 
$1.40.) 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH 

Dr.   Jowett's   last    hunk    is   made    up   of 

fifteen  sermons  woven  about  Paul's  descrip- 

ti f  The  Whole  Armour  of  <<ud.  (Revell, 

$1.25.) 

Concrete  instances  of  soul  winning  make 
up  the  recent  volume  by  John  T.  Faris, 
1>.I>.  The  IU>ok  of  Personal  Work  Is  a 
series  of  narratives  of  adventures  in  the 
bringing  of  individuals  to  Christ.  As  illus- 
trative  material,  this  rich  collection  of 
anecdotes  will  prove  of  great  value  to  tuiu- 
isters.  (Doran,  $1.) 

The  Christian  Movement  in  the  Japan- 
ese Empire,  the  1916  year  book,  includes 
besides  the  accounts  of  the  year's  work  in 
almost  every  Christian  organization  stive 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek  churches,  en- 
lightening studies  in  child  life,  the  villages, 
and  industrial,  educational  and  social  con- 
ditions. (.Missionary  Ed.  Movement,  $1.25.  t 

Dr.  Zwemer's  lectures  at  Princeton 
Seminary  on  what  he  hopes  is  the  complete 
Disintegration  of  Islam  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  South  Africa,  is  a  call  to  mission- 
ary endeavor  as  well  as  a  study  of  some  con- 
ditions in  the  East,  lie  writes  with  au  au- 
thoritative knowledge  of  his  subject,  but 
with  intense  feeling  that  permits  no  dis- 
passionate discussion.    (Revell,  $1.25.) 

Dr.  Knight  lias  made  a  constructive  ap- 
plication of  the  best  current  experience  in 
general  educational  principles  to  that  be- 
lated field,  the  Sunday  School.  Teachers' 
meetings  and  training  classes  could  well 
center  about  this  book  while  individual  par- 
ents and  teachers  will  save  themselves  and 
the  children  much  waste  and  weariness  by 
a  study  of  it.  ( Boston  :  Pilgrim  Press,  75 
cents.) 

In  The  Civil  Lair  and  the  Church. 
Charles  Z.  Lincoln  has  collected  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  decisions  affecting  church 
problems  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  several 
states.  The  volume  is  a  reliable  encyclo- 
pedia of  religious  law.  useful,  with  its  con- 
venient arrangement  and  full  indices,  alike 
to  clergyman  ami  to  lawyer.  (.Abingdon 
Press,  $5.) 

The  Adornment  of  the  Spiritual  Mar- 
riage, The  Hook  of  Truth,  The  Sparkling 
Stone,  by  the  fourteenth  century  Flemish 
mystic,  Ruysbroeck,  are  introduced  by 
Evelyn  Underhill.  Cue  wishes  these  Includ- 
ed his  advice  on  dress  and  other  practical 
matters,  which  should  prove  as  witty  as  his 
reply  to  some  anxious  for  their  soul's  state. 
"You    are    as    holy    as    you    want    to    be." 

(Dutton,  $1.25.) 

Kindergarten  and  manual  training  plans 
from  paper  teariug  to  book  binding  are  de- 
scribed in  A.  (!.  Wardle's  Uaudteork  in 
Religious  Education,  l'ew  or  these  are  pi 

ticable     lor     the     Sunday     school     hour,     in 
which,     alter     all.     surely     less     roundabout 

methods  of  teaching  may  be  made  Inter* 
Ing.    Thej    would   be,    however,    useful 

midweek     work     for     the     priiuun      classes, 

( i  au .  of  Chicago  Press,  •>'  ' 
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parative  religion.  The  attempt  results  in 
little  more  than  the  assertion  :  "You  have 
not  driven  us  out — yet."  (lie veil,  $1,125.) 

BOOKS  FOR  TODAY 

A  handy  aid  to  campaign  speakers  is 
Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 

quotations  are  chosen  to  fit  today's  topics 
and  are  arranged  under  convenient  head- 
ings by  Richard  Linthicum.  (Doubleday, 
Page,  $1.) 

If  any  citizen  be  troubled  by  any  doubts 
of  the  Republican  party  let  him  read 
Republican  Principles  <md  Policies,  by 
Newton  Wyeth.  There  will  he  view  thru 
r'.'se-colored  spectacles  the  font  of  all  po- 
litical wisdom.  (Chicago:  Republic  Press.) 

A  pamphlet  by  Capt.  Remy  Faesch.  of 
the  Swiss  service,  gives  in  the  smallest 
compass  precise  and  full  information  as  to 
The  Siris*  Army  System.  It  emphasizes 
the  dependence  on  pre-military  physical 
training  of  boys  from  seven  to  twenty.  The 
pamphlet  can  be  had  in  numbers  at  reduced 
cost.  (Stechert,  155  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.,  25 
cent 

A  Citizens'  Army  describes  the  Swiss 
military  system  and  adds  comments  as  to 
its  physical  and  moral  effects  by  Swiss 
business  and  professional  men.  Tho  its  sug- 
gestions  for  adaptation  in  this  country  are 
superficial,  and  one  wishes  more  stress  had 
been  laid-on  the  compulsory  athletic  train- 
ing of  school  boys,  Julian  Grande  provides 
plain  answers  to  many  of  our  questions  as 
to  military  training.   (McBride,  $1.25,) 

WE  AND    OUR  NEIGHBORS 

The  short,  crisp  editorials  from  Collier's, 
collected  into  the  volume  entitled  National 
Floodmarks,  are  often  keen  thrusts  at 
e  abuse  or  sham  apparent  in  social  life 
and  custom.  Careful  discrimination,  fresh 
treatment,  and  generous  optimism  mark 
these  week  by  week  observations  on  the 
passing  show  of  life.   (Doran,  $1.50. j 

Truly  forceful  was  the  "Message  to  the 
Middle  Class,"  by  Seymour  Deming.  From 
Doomsday  to  Kingdom  Come  is  less  con- 
vincing in  that  it  adopts  the  incoherence 
of  the  prophet  as  it  paints  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  our  thought,  tinning,  but  a  little 
time  ago.  toward  justice  and  opportunity 
for  all  men.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard,  50 
cent 

Society:  Tts  Origin  and  Development,  by 
P  of.    Henry    Kallocb    Bowe,    is   sociology 
without     terminology.     It     discusses     in     a 
>d  and  general   way  for  the  benefit  of 
th<  .     reader  the  practical   problems 

of  contemporary  life  under  three  main  divi- 
Life  in    the    Family   Group,    Social 
Life  in  the  Rural  Community,  and  Social 
Life  in  the  City.  (Scribner,  (1.50.) 

Tli<  a  '//'  Socialization  in   Social 

I    ',i a  I,',, i.    by    I  W.    Burgi        j     an 

of  the  human  element  in  progress. 
The  adaptation  of  the  member!  of  the  corn- 
to  eacb  other    j-   considered  as  of 
importance  than  man's  conquest 
of  bis  natural  environment,  since  the  latter 
I    by    intelligently    adjusted 
:.er;ition.      (Univ.    of    Chicago     Press, 

$1.25.; 
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Why  Your  Health 
Depends  on  Your  Stomach 

By  ARTHUR  TRUE  BUSWELL,  M.  D. 


If  you  have  ever  lived  on 
a  farm  you  have  heard  of 
"balanced  rations"  and 
what  remarkable  results 
they  have  accomplished 
when  fed  to  cattle  aud 
other  animals.  The  United 
States  Government  has  a 
department  devoted  to 
teaching  farmers  how  to 
feed  their  stock  so  as  to 
Eugene  christian  develop  it  to  the  highest 
point  of  health  and  efficiency. 

Yet  until  recently  I  have  never  heard  of 
"balanced  rations"  for  humans  or,  in  fact, 
of  any  serious  attempt  made  to  teach  peo- 
ple what  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat.  I 
was  therefore  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New 
York  City,  founded  by  Eugene  Christian, 
the  eminent  food  scientist.  It  seems  that 
this  Society  is  dedicated  to  teaching  people 
how  to  combine  and  proportion  food  for 
greater  health  and  efficiency  and  their  work 
is  meeting  with  success  so  great  that  it  al- 
most seems  too  good  to  be  true. 

Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was 
at  death's  door.  For  years  he  had  suffered 
the  agonies  of  acute  stomach  and  intestinal 
trouble.  His  doctors — among  them  the 
most  noted  specialists  in  this  country — gave 
him  up  to  die.  He  was  educated  for  a  doc- 
tor, but  got  no  relief  from  his  brother  phy- 
sicians, so  as  a  last  resort  he  commenced  to 
study  the  food  question,  especially  its  rela- 
tion to  the  human  system,  and  as  a  result 
of  what  he  learned  be  succeeded  literally 
eating  his  way  bach  to  perfect  health  with- 
out drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind — and  in 
a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
So    remarkable   was    his    recovery    that 

Christian  knew  he  had  discovered  a  great 
truth  which  fully  developed  would  result 
in  a  new  science — the  science  of  Correct 
Eating. 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has  devoted  his 

life  to  telling  others  of  the  power  of  Cor- 
rect Kating.  Prom  his  research  work  he 
became  convinced  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 

ills   of   mankind    originate    in    the    stomach 

and    intestines.      He    found    that    these    ills 

ponded  to  corrective  eating.  Since  then 
lie  has  told  L'.':.iK)(>  people  how  to  eat,  what 
to  eat  and  what    not    to  eat   with    the   result 

that  almost  Invariably  they  were  brought 

back  tO  a  type  of  health  that  they  never 
dreamed   they  could   leach. 

Very    often     good     foods,     when     eaten     in 

combination  with  other  good  foods,  create 
a  chemical  action  in  the  digestive  tract  and 
are  converted  into  dangerous  toxic  poisons, 
which  an-  responsible  for  nearly  all  sick- 
In  other  words,  good  foods  wrongly 
combined  will  cause  acidity,  fermentation, 
con  filiation  and  numero  pal hetic 

ills  leading  to  most  seriou    < iuences. 

Thee  truths  have  been  strongly  bn 
out  by  Professor  Metchnikofi  in  hi    treatise 
on  the  "Prolongation  of  Life"  and  by  many 
other  modern  gcienti  t  .     I'.ut   mo  i   efforts 
in  the  pa  t  have  been  designed    olely  to  re 
e  the  effect,  by  cleansing  oul   the 


tern  and  removing  the  poisons  after  they 
had  formed,  wholly  disregarding  the  cause. 

The  Corrective  Eating  Society,  however, 
has  gone  a  step  further.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  the  poisons  accumulate,  they  tell  you 
how  to  prevent  them.  They  have  shown 
that  just  as  some  combinations  of  food  pro- 
duce slow  consuming  poisons  that  wreck 
the  system,  other  combinations  of  food 
taken  in  the  right  proportions  become  the 
greatest  tonics  for  health  efficiency  and  long 
life  ever  discovered.  And  a  wonderful  fea- 
ture of  their  method  is  that  results  come 
practically  with  the  very  first  meal. 

In  order  to  help  its  many  people  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  those  who  are  ailing  but 
those  who  want  to  maintain  their  health, 
the  Corrective  Eating  Society  has  prepared 
a  book  based  upon  Eugene  Christian's  20 
years'  experience.  This  book,  Corrective 
Fating  in  24  Lessons,  is  being  offered  for 
free  examination  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. This  work  was  written  expressly  for 
the  layman.  Technical  terms  have  been 
avoided  and  every  point  is  explained  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing. 

But  the  lessons  do  not  merely  tell  you  why 
you  should  eat  correctly  and  what  the  results 
will  be,  they  also  give  actual  menus  for  break- 
fast, luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as 
corrective,  covering  every  condition  of  health  and 
sickness  for  all  ages  from  infancy  to  old  age 
and  covering  all  occupations,  climates  and  sea- 
sons. 

Christian  says  that  every  thinking  man  or 
woman — young  or  old — well  or  sick — should 
know  the  science  of  correct  eating.  That  most 
people  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as 
true  as  gospel,  in  his  estimation.  Food  is  the 
fuel  of  the  human  system.  And  just  as  certain 
fuels  will  produce  definite  results  when  con- 
sumed in  a  furnace,  so  will  certain  foods  pro- 
duce the  desired  results  when  put  into  the  human 
furnace. 

Yet  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  any 
knowledge  of  food  as  fuel.  Some  of  the  combi- 
nations we  eat  every  day  are  as  inefficient  and 
dangerous  as  soggy  wood,  wet  leaves,  mud,  saw- 
dust and  a  little  coal  would  be  for  a  furnace. 
No  wonder  most  of  us  are  only  50  per  cent. 
efficient. 

The  relationship  of  health  to  material  success 
is  so  close  that  the  result  of  the-  Society's  teach- 
ing is  a  form  of  personal  efficiency  which  puts 
people  head  and  shoulders  above  their  less  for- 
tunate brothers.  Everyone  knows  that  the  best 
ideas,  plana  and  methods  are  worked  out  when 
you  are  brimful  of  vitality  when  you  feel  full 
of  "ginger."  The  better  you  feel — the  better 
work  you  can  do.  I  understand  that  the  Cor- 
rective Eating  Society's  lessons  have  times  with- 
out number  been  the  means  of  bringing  greater 

material  prosperity  to  its  students  by  endowing 
II"  in  with  health  BO  perfect  that  work  seems  like 
play. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Book  of  -I   Lessons 

in  Corrective  Eating  written  by  Eugene  Chris- 
tian OUt  of  his  Vast  experience,  merely  write  and 
ask     the    Society    at     the    address    given    below     to 

■end  the  lesson*  for  live  days'   free  examination 

with    the    under   tanding    lliat     you    will    either    re- 
turn  the    I'     ona    within   that   time  or   remit    $8, 
t  he  small  tee  asked. 
if  tin-  more  than  800  pages  contained  in   the 

course  yield   but   one  single  sui stion   thai    will 

i eat    i    hes II h,    you    will   gel    many   t Imea 

the  co  t  of  the  course  bad.  in  personal  benefit 
yet,    hundreds    write   the    Socletj    thai    they    find 
vital  health  on  every  page,      Advertisement, 


/  suggest  that  you  clip  oul  and  mail  the  following  form   instead  of  writing  a 
letter,  an  thin  in  a  copy  of  //»■•  official  blank  used  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 

— — — — — — MiMMMMMM— — — — »»■■■■■■■■■■■  — — — M« 

(  0RRE4    IIVi:   EATING  SOCIETY,     Inc.,   Dcpt.410,  460  Fourth  Ave.,     New  York  City 

1  Icriicii  :     v,,u  may    emi  me  prepaid  b  copy  of  Corrective  Rating  In  24   '■     om 
i      ill  either  remail  the  e  i"  you  In  five  days  or  send  .vm  $'.\. 
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DEAF 

Now  offered,  with  ten  days'  free  trial  privilege.  All 
we  ash  Is  that  um  show  11  to  your  friends.  If 
\i'ii  wish  iii  become  our  representative  >'-u  can  make 
I  easily  bj  talcing  ordei  i  for  this  new  marvel  No 
Diatter  bow  lung  >mi  bave  been  disabled  no  matter 
what  caused  youi  deal  i  matter  how  often  you 

bave  been  dl  I  In  your  search  for  help  or  how 

man]  other  hearing  devices  have  i  tiled  to  overcome  or 
relieve  your  affliction,  jmi  owe  it  to  yourself,  your 
t a 1 1 . 1 1 >  your  friends  to  teat  this  new  wonder  at  our 
ltemember.  it  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for  your- 
self Hut  le  .•<!<>;">«>'  PETITE  Is  the  most  powerful 
and  sensitive  Instrument  e*er  invented  for  the  deaf. 

FREE  TRIAL-No  Deposit 

Just  mall  this  coupon  With  the  mimes  of  two  busi- 
ness men  who  know  you.  Send  no  money.  No  de- 
poalt  of  .my  Kind  no  obligations  whatsoever.  Do  not 
be  Influenced  by  what  others  say  in  praising  le  mn- 
vt  ilUui  PETITE,  Consider  nothing  but  its  own  actual 
proof  of  what  it  will  do  for  SOU.  Take  advantage  of 
this  liberal  no-deposit  trial  offer.  Send  now.  Just 
mail   this   coupon. 


Franco-American  Labor atorie  Scientifiqus 

1330  Broadway  Room  A3,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Send  me,  parcel  postprepaid,  a  La  Petite  Earfone.  Also 
your  offer  to  Age  ts.  Ill  keep  it  I  will  send  you  $J. 50  after 
ten  days'  trial,  and  then  $3.00  a  month  for  11  months.  Th  s 
Includes  b»rreries  free  for  one  year.  I  enclose  names  and 
addresses  oi  Z  business  men  who  know  me. 

Xante 

Address   


INSTRUCTORS 

About  fifty  per  cent,  more  teachers  have 
ordered  quantities  of  The  Independent  for 
Class  Room  use  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year.  You  will  find 
your  English  and  History  work  much  easier 
and   more    interesting   by    adopting   our   plan. 

THE    INDEPENDENT, 
119    W.    40th    St.,  New  York. 


(&Murt}hy*slQ) 

CMVEMMSH 

As  an  interior  varnish  it 
is  proof  against  hot  water, 
steam,  hot  dishes  t  soap  suds, 
alcohol  or  ammonia.  On 
floors  it  does  not  crack  under 
hard  blows  nor  show  heef 
marks. 

As  an  exterior  varnish  it 
defies  the  sun  and  rain  of 
summer  and  the  wind  and 
snow  of  winter. 


Murpliy Varnish  Company  iNE™£RK 

FrariAltn  Murphy,  jr.  JJWttdcut      (cuicAOO 


INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


From  one  of  the  .soldiers  now  defend- 
ing our  southern   frontier  from  Mi    i 
can   invasions   we   have  the  following 
communication: 

If  press  dispatches  are  true,  Great  Brit- 
ain litis  repeatedly  held  up  our  ships  and 
confiscated  our  cargoes,  rifled  our  mails, 
requisitioned  ships  thus  held  up,  and  anally 
forbidden  our  trade  with  neutral  countries 
except  under  regulations  prescribed  by  her. 
Now,  I  make  no  claim  to  any  knowledge 
of  international  law,  but  taking  my  guide 
from  1  lie  many  protests  that  have  been 
made  by  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton, I  am  forced  to  conclude,  as  1  believe 
any  other  patriotic  American  will,  that  the 
course  of  Great  Britain  is  wrong.  If  she, 
is  wrong  then  what  1  wish  to  be  enlight- 
ened on  is  why  do  we  Bubmit?  When  1  iirst 
noticed  that  the  United  states  contented 
itself  with  protests  against  this  high-hand- 
ed course  of  Britain  1  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent, like,  I  believe,  most  Americans,  really 
felt  that  it  was  best  for  this  country  and 
for  the  world,  for  England  and  her  allies 
to  win  this  war,  and  of  course,  wanted  her 
to  win  ;  and  seeing  that  no  attack  by  the 
Republican  party  has  been  made  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  his  course  in  this  matter, 
I  was  strengthened  in  this  conclusion. 

But  if  England  really  counts  on  our 
friendship  it  seems  to  me  that  with  her 
overbearing  manner,  her  conceit,  her  con- 
tempt of  our  pride,  our  traditions,  she  well 
shows  that  she  cares  little  for  it. 

I  have  also,  at  times,  felt  that  it  was 
because  of  the  inferiority* of  our  navy  that 
has  kept  us  from  resenting  in  a  physical 
way  these  humiliations  from  England.  The 
silence  of  the  minority  party  has  also 
strengthened  this  belief.  I  confess  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  cause,  and  wish  to  be 
told.  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  with 
many  comrades,  men  who  want  to  know, 
and  feel  that  they  ought  to  know  ;  but  they, 
like  me,  are  in  the  dark  also. 

Just  recently  the  press  dispatches  stated 
that  it  was  contemplated  carrying  the  mails 
to  the  Philippines  on  army  transports  to 
prevent  their  being  interfered  with  by  Brit- 
ish warships.  This  submissiveness  does  not 
square  with  our  boasted  traditions  of  not 
brooking   insults. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Entente  in  this 
war,  but  when  it  comes  to  interfering  with 
our  mails,  regulating  our  commerce  with 
neutrals — even  with  South  America  and 
German  citizens  in  the  Philippines — and 
taking  German  citizens  off  ships  flying  our 
flag,  that  is  going  a  little  further  than 
"cutting  off  supplies  and  munitions  from 
the  Central  Powers;" 

If  we  are  to  help  England  win  this  war 
should  not  England  be  made  to  respect  our 
feelings?  Or  is  the  value  of  England's  suc- 
cess in  this  war  so  great  to  us  that  we 
should  smother  our  feelings  and  submit  to 
tiny  insult  she  may  offer  us? 

Our  correspondent  answers  his  own 
question  by  his  last  question.  The  action 
of  Great  Britain  in  seizing  our  ships, 
rifling  our  mails  and  shutting  off  com- 
merce between  neutrals  is  altogether 
unwarranted  and  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law,  as  our  Government  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  in  its  protest!. 
Such  high-handed  Interference  with 
American  rights  would  undoubtedly 
have    arOUSed    indignation    under    other 

circumstances  and  might   have  led  bo 

war.    In    fact    WS    did    make    war    upon 

:  ind  for  less  flagrant  Interference 
u  iih  our  commerce  a  hundred  years  ago 


when  the  United  States  was  much  weak- 
er than  England.  The  reason  why  the 
country  now  does  not  more  strongly  re- 
sent such  infractions  of  its  rights  is  un- 
doubtedly because  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  very 
emphatically  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  embarrass 
Great  Britain  in  her  operations.  The 
British  Government  is  obviously  not  in- 
tentionally insulting  or  vexatious,  but, 
while  not  conceding  the  justice  of  the 
American  complaints  or  relaxing  the 
rules  it  regards  as  necessary,  it  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  avoid  provoca- 
tion or  wanton  interference  with  Amer- 
ican commerce.  The  last  Congress  put 
it  into  the  power  of  the  President  to 
institute  reprisals  against  Great  Brit- 
ain even  to  the  use  of  the  army  and 
navy,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  will  make  use  of 
these  powers. 


I  have  rend  with  great  interest  the  arti- 
cles in  The  Independent  ou  the  life  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  H.  Ward.  Perhaps  some- 
thing of  his  early  boyhood  days  may  be  of 
interest  also  to  readers  of  the  magazine. 

Our  fathers  were  ministers  of  the  same 
faith  in  the  same  town,  Abington,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Dr.  Ward  and  myself  were 
members  of  the  first  class,  that  of  1849,  of 
the  Abington  High  School.  He  was  the  last 
male  member  of  his  class  to  survive.  In 
languages  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
entire  school,  and,  altho  one  of  the  young- 
est pupils,  was  looked  up  to  by  all.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  pupils  to  read  in  the 
Bible  at  the  morning  exercizes.  We  often 
wondered  why  William  Ward's  reading 
varied  so  from  that  of  the  others.  Curiosity 
was  so  strong  that  one  day  some  pupils 
looked  into  his  desk  and  to  their  surprize 
found  a  Greek  testament.  His  seatmate 
said  he  never  read  from  any  other  than 
the  Greek.  As  a  speaker  and  reader  he  led 
the  school.  All  the  pupils  seemed  to  think 
it  belonged  to  him  to  do  so.  He  was  always 
cheerful,  could  enjoy  a  joke,  and  see  the 
ludicrous  as  well  as  the  serious  side  of 
things.  (Mrs.)  ANNA  PlEHCB  Cleasox 
Rockland,  Massachusetts 


The  Professor  of  Economics  in  Law- 
rence College  and  the  author  of  the 
Wisconsin  income  tax  law  makes  the 
following  interesting  comment  upon  the 
question  of  the  lowest  limit  of  an  in- 
come tax: 

Tour  issue  of  August  21  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Everybody's  Tax"  which 
very  properly  criticises  the  Democrats  of 
the  Senate  for  receding  from  their  In- 
tention of  lowering  the  limit  of  the  exemp 
tion  in  the  income  tax.  With  your  general 
position    1  quite   heartily   agree.    But   in  the 

course  of  your   argument   you  state   that 

"The  only    limit   of  exemption   ought    to    be 

the  point  at  which  it  would  cost   more  to 

collect    the    tax    than    the    tax    itself    would 

amount  to."  The  employment  of  the  coat 

of    colled  ion    as     the    btisiv     tor     the    deter 
ruination    o(    the   exemption    is    inconsistent 
with  both  theorj   and  practise,    The  eosi 
collecting  an  Income  tax  is  verj   little    i 
example,   In    1913,   the  first   year   the    W 

ne   tax    law     was    iii   operation    it 
COSt    bllt    Sl-S    to   collect    5 1  <  H »   ol    t.v       Hie 

cost  of  collecting  the  federal  lutvnte  tax    It 

i-     Hue,    has    been    M    little    uicie     While    the 
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expense  of  collecting  a  tax  <>n  a  small  in- 
come  would  be  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent 
of  the  income,  still  it  is  evident  that  t lie 
application  <>f  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  editorial  would  allow  virtually  no  ex- 
emption. 

The  net  inr-ome.  it  will  be  kept  in  mind, 
i-  the  gross  income  minus  the  expense  ac- 
tually incurred  in  its  acquisition.  The  cost 
of  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  income  and  his  family  is  never 
considered  a  part  of  this  expense.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  these  items  that 
the  exemption  is  always  allowed.  To  take 
from  an  individual  a  portion  of  his  income 
in  the  form  of  a  tax  and  then  be  obliged 
to  return  it  to  him  in  the  form  of  charity 
is  most  unwise. 

Therefore  the  basis  of  exemption  in  levy- 
ing an  income  tax  should  not  be  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  tax,  but  rather  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  taxpayer  and  his  family 
at  the  point  of  greatest  economic  efficiency. 
This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  prac- 
tice of  every  nation  at  present  levying  an 
income  tax.  D.  O.  Kinsman 

Applet  on,  Wisconsin 


PEBBLES 

Tramp — What  do  you  do  with  your  old 
shoes,   sonny  ? 

Sonny — We  keep  a  puppy. — Life. 

Emperor  William  (telephoning  to 
Heaven; — He  don't  answer  '.  I'm  afraid  He 
is  gone  over  to  the  Allies. — L'Asino 
I  Home). 

Chemistry    Professor — What   happei 
gold  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air? 

lent      (after     long     reflection) — It's 
stolen, — Aeio   York  limes. 

Teacher — Tf  angry  with  another  little 
boy,  what  should  you   do? 

Little  Boy — Sit  on  him  and  count  two 
hundred. — New  \  <>r\ 

the  universal  mama 

Lives   there    a    man    with    soul    so   dead 
Who  never  to  the  world   has  -aid 

In  thunder  tones  inspiring  awe: 
"They  really  ought  to  pass  a  law"? 

— The  Sun. 

"Well,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  proud  of; 
we  have  no  class  prejudices  in  this  coun- 

"H'm  !  I  gut  were  never  around 

or  four  sophomores  got  hold  of 
a  freshman."-    N  <  tc   )  oi  It  2 

dam.  allow  me  to  show  you  my  pat- 
hammer    for    the    home.     NOW,    on    this 

•  the  head  is  made  of  the  best-quality 

!    for    hitting    the    nail    or    tack.    On    the 

other  side  we  have  I  rubber  for  hit- 

inger  or  thumb!"     Sydney  Bui- 

Charles  1".  Edson,  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 

-    that,   this  epitaph    actually   exi-t-    on    a 

tombstone  in  Ozark  County,  Missouri: 
ife  Ramantha   Proctor, 
Who  ketrbed  a  cold  and  wouldn't  doctor, 

■  ouldn't  '•   had   to  go. 

1  lod   from    whom   all   blessings  flow." 
Cincinnati  Inquirer, 

"I'll   take  ionic 
dimetbyloximidomesoralamide, 

Arid    I'll    add   Ju»  t    a   da    h  of 

dimethylamidoazol>enu;l|,|,.(ly,],.  ; 

But        '  '    ■  ■ 

I'll 

a   l.ig  powerful   dos»'  of 

impholorogluHnl 

Cincinnati  Inquirer, 

A   ft  ather  bashful   roung 

i,e   inquired   the   price  of  cbl 

'     tune   put    them   on    the 

titer,  'I  I  didn't   know   the  chid 

:    would 
•     her    handkerchief    and 

fi'liJioi 


"How's  Your  Nerve,  Today?" 

By  Charles  F.  Trick 

In  this  year  of  America's  greatest  prosperity, 
wherever  men  pause  for  an  instant  in  the  great 
race  for  fortune  to  hail  each  other,  this  is  their 
new  form  of  greeting : '  'How' s  your  nerve  today?7 ' 

On  your  answer  to  that  question  depends  your 
chance  of  making  THIS  day  count  in  your  fight 
for  success.  And  THIS  day  may  be  THE  day  on 
which  will  come  for  you  some  big  opportunity. 


NEVER  have  the  stress,  strife  and 
struggle  for  success  demanded  of 
men  so  much  vital,  nervous  energy  as 
in  this  year  of  our  commercial  history. 
The  man  whose  nervous  forces  are  ex- 
hausted cannot  hope  to  escape  defeat 
in  these  days  of  strenuous  effort.  ' 
Everywhere  in  the  great  world  of 
trade,  in  the  professions  and  indus- 
tries, men  are  being  speeded  up  to  the 
very  limit  of  their  mental  and  physical 
lowers.  Few  and  fortunate  are  those 
who  are  cautiously  guarding  their 
vitality  and  stamina,  taking  for  their 
motto  "For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man 
though  he  gain  the  whole  world  yet 
lose  his  health." 

One  of  these  men  is  Bernarr  Macfad- 
den, one  of  the  most  talked  about  men 
in  America.  By  rea- 
son of  his  own  amaz- 
ing success  as  a  busi- 
ness organizer,  edu- 
cator, author  and 
editor  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the 
dominating  person- 
alities in  American 
public  life  today.  Mr. 
Macfadden        frankly 

confesses  that  his  re- 
markable achieve- 
ments in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional 
world  are  directly 
due  to  his  own  dis- 
covery of  the  power 

of      nerVOUS      energy 

and     a     system     for 

conserving     and      in- 

itig    it. 
It    was    my    plea 
a     few     days     ago     to 
meet  him  personally. 
The     story     of     his 
i  apid    rise    from   oh 

scuiily    to    fame    and 

i        perity      I      h  a  d 

li'-ard    told   and   retold    a    hundred    times 

and  l  lot  no  time  in  questioning  him. 
"Oeniu  '  I iucl  '  H ucce  I"-  aid.  in 
re  pon  c  lo'my  Question,  "they  arc  ;ln 
a  matter  of  nerve  or  I  should  aj 
nerve-,     in  my  own  experience  I   he 

lieve    there    |fl    for    ihou    and      of   Others 

both  the  i<cy  to  success  and  a  warning 

I  hat        I]]  el  hem    from    in  ich   mi   my  . 

"Mere  bodily  health,  muscular  tcengtb, 
ambition,  determination     ull  these  are 

of   lit  lie    avail    lo   I  he    man    v.  ho  <■   101  \ 

oergies  have  been  dl    I  pa  ted.   The 
man  who,  by  trying  to  do  too  much, 

overtaxed     hi,    nervous    system     is 
entirely     ;il      |  he      mercy     of     ,  liam  .  i 

i eady  ■■  i'  inn  oi  lllnei  n  ami  dl  len  e  and 
in  '  on  in,)  dangi  i   of  both  a  ph     leal 


•  and  mental  collapse.  Before  he  can 
hope  to  be  free  from  this  danger  he 
"  must  learn  what  I  learned. 
"He  must  learn  to  develop  and  com- 
mand the  power  that  lies  latent  within 
him — how  to  vitalize  his  nerves  and 
charge  them  with  that  dynamic  energy 
that  distinguishes  all  those  successful 
men  who  are  seen  everywhere  forging 
ahead,  smilingly  cool  and  confident 
that  their  resources  are  ample  to  meet 
every  demand.  He  must  stop  deceiv- 
ing himself  with  the  idea  that  a  day 
of  overstrain  can  be  fully  compensated 
for  by  a  night's  rest.  Only  when  they 
are  intelligently  guided  and  directed 
can  Nature's  wonderful  recuperative 
powers  restore  tone  and  energy  to 
worn  out  nerves. 

"It  is  to  my  discov- 
ery of  a  new  and 
scientific  method  for 
vitalizing  the  nerves 
that  I  attribute 
every  success  I  have 
won,  as  well  as  the 
successes  of  thou- 
sands of  my  friends 
who  have  followed 
my  advice." 
Out  of  his  rich  ex- 
perience Bernarr 
Macfadden   has  writ 

ten      a      remarkable 

course  of  training  in 
Vitalizing  the  Nerves 
of  the  body  atul 
brain,    giving  all    the 

secrets  o  f  t  h  a  f. 
phenomenal         health 

t ha i  is  i he  wonder  of 
all  who  meet  him. 
Written  w  i  tho  u  t. 
technical  detail,  the 
course  tells  you  how 
yOU  can  develop  the 
forces  back  of  your 
brain,  how  you  can 
make     yourself     absolutely      master     of 

your  own  destiny  by  acquiring  a  day 

in  and  day  out  type  ,,f  health  and 
vitality  that  will  enable  you  easily  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  your  path 
and    make   your   daily    work    a    pleasure 

in  i' .id  .,i  j  burden. 
The  puhii  he,     have  lusl  i    ued  a  little 
brochure  thai  tells  all  aboul  Mr.  Mo 
fadden's     wonderful     system     and     its 

neu        anil       differeul        health  building 

ucct      achieving  methods,   which 

I       am      authorized      tO      say      will       he 

sent  on  requei  i  to  anyone  Interested, 
a  postal  addi  •  ed  to  the  Physical 
Culture  Publii  hint  <  !o  .  •"■  1 10  klatiron 
Building,  New  fork  City,  will  bring 
you  the  brochure  by  return  mall 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 

I  ik ii. Unt  Invites  inquiries  from  its  readeri  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
business ;   the  l>cst   hotels,  large  .m>l  small;   tiie  liest   routes  to  reach  them, 
auJ  the  iosi;  trips  bj   land  and  sea;  tours  domestic   and    foreign.     This   Department 
ia  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNEK  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widel 

rably    known   because   of   the   personal  knowledge  .1   by    its   management 

ling   hotels   everywhere.     Officea  at    Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 

New    York,  and   lintel   Stewart,  San   Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 

Address  inquiries  bj   mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,  New  York. 


SbeCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

Win.  E.  Lellmiweil,  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL      THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral   Springs   HEALTH    RESORT   and    HOTEL,    known   as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  ot  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.  On  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attrac- 
tive and  well-kept  Goll  Course.  Miniature  Colt,  Clock    CTolf.  Tennis.  Motoring. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM 
BATHS    ARE    GIVEN    WITH    A    NATURAL    BRINE 

are   directly  connected   with    the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all   appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy    and   Mechanotherapy. 

FOUR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of 
Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine 
Spring  No.  1  averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 

Unsurpassed  ad  vantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,   Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders; 

Rheumatism,   Gout  and   Obesity, 
Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

A  combination  of  country  life  and  nice  livine.  Golf 
right  at  hand.  A  charming  place  for  the  autumn 
and  -winter  months.  Write-  for  booklet  and  rates. 
Ross  Health  Resort,    Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

TICKETS  AND  TOURS  ^^ 

AN   INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    AGENCY 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  Grand  Circle  Tour 

AMPRIPA  Novembers 

rtraLRitA  Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 
66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
Inquire  at  any  Aineric.iii  Express  Office. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Retineil.  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


PINE  TREE   INN 

THE  INN  IN  THE  PINES 
LAKEHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ideal  resort  for  autumn  or  winter.  Unusual  climate. 
Excellent  table  and  service  —  Tennis  —  Boating  — 
Motoring.      Booklet   on  request. 


Sanf ord  Hall,  est.  1 84 1 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and   Nervous  Diseases 

I  omfortable,    homelike   surroundings;    mod 
i-i  n  in.  i  hodi  ot  it  ramie  hi  .  .I  i   Mm  set, 

crea  of  lawn,  i  ible 

garden        Food  tin    beat,     n  •  \tt  fot   bo 

Sanford   Hall,   Flushinq,   New  YmL 


MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


335.  Mr.  A.  D.  (;.,  Now  York  City.  "Please 
suggest  (a)  list  of  recommended  schools  of  auto- 
mobile instruction,  personal  and  correspondence  ; 
and  (b)  occupations  for  rather  deaf  man  of 
thirty,  previous  experience  bookkeeper  morcan 
tile  house,  and  timekeeper  contracting  work." 

(a)  We  cannot  affirm  the  reliability  of  or 
comparative  excellence  of  trade  schools.  Write 
Editor  of  '/'/<<•  Automobile,  888  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street;  of  The  Automobile  Journal,  51  East 
Forty-second  Street ;  of  the  Automobile  Direc- 
tories Company,  1737  Broadway ;  also  Secretary 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  247  West 
Fifty-fourth  Street  ;  all  of  New  York. 

(b)  Why  change  occupation,  unless  to  broad- 
en out  and  become  a  certified  public  accountant, 
or  an  efficiency  engineer,  or  a  buyer  for  a  large 
concern  ?  Your  deafness  should  aid  in  concen- 
t  ration,  but  would  suggest  your  working  inde- 
pendently rather  than  in  a  business  where  many 
oral  instructions  were  needed.  Investigate  the 
schools  of  accountancy  previously  mentioned 
here;  some  of  them  cooperate  with  their  gradu- 
ates in  locating  a  position  ;  make  inquiries  along 
this    line. 


336.  Miss  M.  S.,  Maryland.  "I  have  just  com- 
pleted an  academic  course  at  high  school,  and 
will  soon  take  an  English  course  at  college, 
which  requires  a  few  hours  of  afternoon  study. 
I  should  like  to  do  some  kind  of  newspaper  work 
in  the  morning  :  had  thought  of  becoming  a  re- 
porter, but  never  studied  shorthand.  I  shall 
greatly    appreciate    your   suggestions." 

The  Chicago  Correspondence  Schools.  Unity 
Building,  Chicago,  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand 
complete  in  only  thirty  days.  Write  fcr  par- 
ticulars. Investigate  also  the  new  Stenotype  sys- 
tem of  shorthand — address  the  Stenotype  Com- 
pany,  220  West  Forty-second  Street,  New   York. 

Doubtless  the  college  you  will  attend  publishes 
a  weekly  or  monthly  paper ;  why  not  try  for  a 
position  on  that,  or  at  least  write  articles  or 
news  items  for  it  ?  Get  your  English  teacher  to 
introduce  you  to  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper, 
and    ask    his    aid    or    advice. 

The  work  of  a  reporter  is  extremely  difficult — 
on  a  paper  worth  while,  is  poorly  paid,  and 
is  often  heart-breaking.  Some  other  branch  of 
literary  pursuit  would  seem  better  for  a  girl  of 
your  age. 


337.  Mr.  B.  S.  J.,  Kentucky.  "The  tobacco 
habit  is  ruining  my  health,  and  my  doctor  orders 
me  to  stop  it  altogether — heart  has  become 
affected.  The  men  of  our  family  have  used 
tobacco  for  three  generations,  the  craving  seems 
in  the  blood,  and  1  don't  seem  able  to  quit  the 
thing.   Can   you   advise   me'."' 

Always  we  refuse  to  believe  that  a  habit  is 
stronger  than  a  man.  Several  methods  and  books 
are  now  available,  purporting  to  assist  or 
effect  a  cure.  Apply  to  Albro  Society.  1SI  1 
ington  Avenue,  New  York,  for  details  of  Mao- 
Levy's  book  "Tobacco  Habit  Conquered''  :  also  to 
Restoration  Publishing  Company.  n>i  West  Sev« 
enty-second  Street,  Now  York,  for  general  liter- 
al lire  ;  also  to  Edward  J.  Woods.   Station   E,   New 

York,    for    particulars    of   his    method;    also    to 

Newell    Pharmaeal   Company.   St.    Louis,   Missouri, 
for  booklet   and   description   of   their   ten- 


388.   Mr.    I..    R.     A..    Now    York.    "I    am    pur-' 
chasing  agent  for  ■  large  concern,  using  several 

thousand    pencils    a    year    in    all    its    branches.    On 
JIT    of   your   book    "Ktticionl    Living,"    I    note 

your  reference  to  a  saving  of  800  per  cent  an 
pencils  yearly  1>\  using  those  coating  one  • 
eachi  instead  of  live  cents  Maj  l  aak  which 
brand  sou  refer  to?  l  see  here  ■  chance  for 
lomy  that  should  appeal  to  offlee  workera 
,ii\ ." 

Specific  mention  of  an]  artiest  we  bm 
ally    might    l>o    eonatrued  PerenUal 

doi  lament.     This     we     cannot      .  all     our 

menta    must    bo    Impartial,    Bet    the    peanj 
pencil  •  a  tctured  bj   aa 

following    concerns    obtain    sample* 

and      make     xour     own     choice         \mi-n.  in      1 

Pencil    Comp  ■  \ 

ii  i'i  ttetbl     I  uy,  t>S   k. 
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Pencil      Company,      377      Broadway;      Eberhard 
Faber,  ZOO  Fifth  Avenue  ;  all  of  New  York. 


339.  Mr.  E.  M.  K.,  Louisiana.  "I  am  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  am  very  much  interested  in 
aeronautics.  Please  advise  me  about  the  idea  of 
taking  this  up  as  a  business,  by  giving  exhibition 
flights  in  Southern  towns,  thereby  making  suffi- 
cient capital  to  enter  into  business  in  a  few  years. 
What  are  some  of  the  schools,  books  and  manu- 
facturers in  this  line?  I  thank  you  very  much  in 
advance  for  this  information.' 

A  man  going  into  the  flying  business  should 
learn  it  from  the  ground  up.  Why  not  first  be- 
come an  employee  of  an  airship  factory,  a  helper 
to  an  aviator,  or  some  other  apprentice  to  ex- 
perts in  the  field?  Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America,  297  Madison  Avenue,  or  of  the 
Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  both  of  New  York,  would 
probably  furnish  addresses  of  manufacturing 
concerns  and  of  professional  aviators.  Get  copies 
of  Aeronautics,  250  West  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
and  Aerial  Age,  120  West  Thirty-second  Street, 
both  of  New  York;  study  the  advertisements 
for  clues  to  progress. 

Write  also  these  various  concerns  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  work :  Patterson  Aviators,  East 
Jefferson,  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Thomas  Brothers 
Aeroplane  Company,  Ithaca,  New  York  ;  Health 
Aerial  Vehicle  Company,  Chicago;  Arrow  Model 
Works,  Grove  Street,  Brooklyn  ;  Ideal  Aeroplane 
Company,  West  Broadway,  New  York ;  Popular 
Mechanics  Book  Department,  6  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


340.  Mr.  D.  D.  K.,  Ohio.  "I  have  seen  many 
personal  budgets  outlined  for  married  men,  but 
never  one  for  a  single  young  man.  During  the 
last  seven  months  I  have  earned  $443.10  and 
nave  kept  a  personal  cash  account.  Please  give 
me  your  opinion  of  the  amounts  expended:  (1) 
Doctor  bills  18.3  per  cent;  (2)  Board  and  room 
45.5  per  cent:  (3)  Clothing  3.6  per  cent:  (4) 
Pleasure  4.7  per  cent;  (5)  Insurance  and  sav- 
ings 10.9  per  cent;  (6)  Miscellaneous  personal 
item*  17  per  cent.  Doctor  bills  large  because  of 
a  recent  breakdown  ;  miscellany  covers  5  per 
cent  for  music  lessons,  but  I  have  made  enough 
from  music  to  cover  this  fully.  How  can  I  save 
more  ?" 

Prepare  to  earn  more — study  by  mail  in  spare 

time   and   train    for   a  better   job,   or   a   part  of 

another    man's    job    where    you    are.    On    your 

present   income  you  are  doing  remarkably   well. 

The    only    excessive    amounts    are    (1)    and    (2). 

You  can   learn  the  srif-nre  of  health,  and  reduce 

your  doctor  bills  to  5  per  cent  or  less  ;  and  you 

can   live  on    $3.60   a   week    for   food   and   $2.50   a 

k  for  room.  The  saving  on  these  items  would 

come    to    $150.    or    more,    every    year.    And    you 

might    well    put    ISO    of    this    into    clothing — we 

do  not  see  how  you  can  dress  properly  for  husi- 

■dvaneement  on  ?,.?,  per  cent  of  your  salary. 

ample  of  thrift  is  a  mighty  good  one,  we 

r<:':omm'-nd  it  to  all  our  young  men  readers. 


311.   Mr.    A.    I.    B.,    New   York    City.    "I    am    a 
','/  man  of  nineteen,  and  would  lik<-  to  com- 
municate a  few  of  my  ideal  on  personal  efficiency 

n  ay  be  of  iri valuable  aid  to  other  yo 
men.  I  walk  a  certain  distance  every  day;  carry 
my   hmebea    with   DM  and   use  a  Thermos   bottle; 
,\,,  i  /    out.    I:it'-  :    I 

•  i  a  11000  in  inrance  policy  ; 
and    lectures   bat    riot    vaudeville 
m    pictures.    My   Sunday    program    i 

7    a.    rn..    ri   '■  :    X    to    10,    piano    l>i:.< 

folk  o  1,  a   four-mile  walk   in  Central 

•.,    1,    meel  ing    friend    :    i    ' 
'■/-.mi   recital;  '<  to  B,    rapper  and   family 

•.  ..    attend    public    forurn    or 

10.30,   bath,   exercize,   bed.    Will 
ii  >i  Idea  , 
m,  for  a  young  man  1" 
wv  do    and   we  do   not.    jfoo   are  analytical, 
temperate,  clean,  thrifty 

-     Arn«-r>' 

it    from 

mday  all  m«  ied  up  with  el 
-I    pedomi 

,-ou    a    human 
.'  ? 

/\r<.  need    'o    v<    '., 

Mo  ■/  -  an  ■•'•  ■  '<■''■''  > 

nays 

■ 

■*«  ? 

far  above  th< 
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In  Winter— 


The  only  place  in  America  where  a  cure  can 
be  taken  just  as  comfortably  as  in  the  Spring, 
Summer  or  Fall.  At  no  other  place  can  there  be  found 
such  ideal  conditions  for  rest,  recreation  and  recuperation  with 
environments  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  No  pains  are  spared 
to  make  The  Homestead  even  more  attractive  in  the  winter  than  at  other 
seasons.  The  well  known  standard  of  equipment  and  of  service  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.     Situated  2,500  feet  above  sea  level — Never  any  ;• 
extremes — Agreeable   mornings,  cloudless  skies,  balmy   noons,  wonderful  and    incomparable 
sunsets — Magnificent  vistas — spacious  rooms,  corridors  and  verandahs. 

Famous  Healing  Waters 

Truly  Wonderful— Naturally  Heated— 106° 

In  the  waters  at  Hot  Springs  is  found  more  radio  activity  than  at  any  place  in  the  world 

— a  fact  so  fraught  with  importance  that  it  is  almost  start- 
ling to  suffering  humanity.  At  none  of  the  celebrated  places 
in  Europe  are  the  natural  waters  so  charged  with  all  their 
gases  and  other  health  giving  qualities — At  no  other  place 
'  is  the  temperature  prescribed  for  hot  baths,  that  at  which  the 
water  actually  emerges  from  the  earth  in  the  natural  springs. 

The  famous  Spout  Bath  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Nervous 
Diseases, Sciatica, Nervous  Prostration,  Liver  Troubles  and  Old 
Joint  Injuries.  Modern  and  complete  bath  equipment — Swedish 
Gymnastics,  Massage  and  Hot  Air  Treatments — Needle, Spray, 
Electric,  Medicated  and  other  Baths— Physicians  of  interna- 
tional reputation — Experienced  and  careful  attendants. 

The  Bath  House  is  connected  with  the  Hotel  by  an 
ornate,  sunlighted  viaduct,  so  that  the  bather  may  go  to 
and  from  his  room  without  outside  exposure. 

The  Homestead  Book 

A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Homestead  Hotel 
and  its  surroundings, in  natural  colors.  It  tells  of  the  500  rooms — 
excellent  cuisine — incomparable  drinking  water  -attractive  ball- 
room— fascinating  drives — interesting  trails  and  bridle  paths — 
Golf  courses  and  Tennis  Courts.  This  book,  together  with  the 
treatises  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters,  should  be  read 
by  everyone  looking  for  an  ideal  winter  resort  for  rest,  recupera- 
tion and  recreation.     We  will  gladly  send  copies  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Booking  Offices — Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  New  York,  Philadelphia 

i;:::ii::i:iiBiiDiiD:i:9BMiiK  ■ 


NEW 


HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


V  * 


(  ruler    of    business    en    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  Woodward  <«r,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Room).  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Slncle.  $2.50  Up  Oouhlo 

200       2.00       "  3.00   "  " 

100       2.50       •'  4.00  "  " 

100       3.00  to  5.00"  4.60   "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Ouiet 


Two  Floori     Atfiiti' 

8a  in  i'i 


Now  Haldol  Cnfn  nnrt 

Csbtrtl  Bscslltnti 
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Why  Pay 
Full  Prices  for 

Diamonds 


It's,  i mi  necessary,  lays  an  Instl-j 

•jeara  unimpeachable) 
buaint&t  record. 

It  costa  yon  nothing  to  s.'e  fbf 

yunr  elf       and  He  knt>io 

your  butimn.  Oct  Our  Bulletin 

id  -intuit  hundreds  of  bar-  OJJ 
diamonds    and  at  40 to  19*  o 

per  cent  off  market  pru 

Diamond  Banking 

We  must  se  J  the  high-crrada  <lii- 
nondi  on  which   we   orhjinalls   I 

It  ii  the  id  >'i  ul  any  bank  toi 
dL-ll  the  Bt-curity  if  the  loana  aro  n<tl 
reuahi  —  the    buyer  tf-'ta  the  boruht > 

Try  to  Match  These  Valuer 

You  should  see  this  7/3— 3/32. 1/64  kt. 
B  (>  blue- whuo  diamond  win  befora  you 
decide  to  bnv.  A  pei  (eel  out  quality,  ma*- 
niliceiitly  brilliant.  tc< inuinn  diamond  .mount* 
eU  in  br  mil  pew  platinum  t.-y  engagement 
rime.    Try  to  match  it  at  $250.     t;  ;  uaiilcoJ 

\'t  LvT"*i2l':.Vu'"u.d  $148.50 

beautifol  solitaire  cluster  sent 
on  approval.  Gri.mne  diamonds  act 
>■  111  platinum  done  top,  ex*       j 

aetly  reaetn.'ic ■*  a  l.irt'o  •olitaJl**  N& 

cluster  of  21.  2  kt.  weight  in  C^'ji^p 
hinb  et-t  enneeraent  ring*.    Try      ^SS 

Loan    Fnce    $0H.03 

Don't  pay  full  pricebeforeexamln 
ing  this  6/8—3/32  kt.  wt.  gen- 
uine diamond.  BparBUnf1,  brilliant. 
blue-white,  i»ertt ctcutKeminl4-lct.  . 
solid  gold  missive  to<>th  l*injT.  Try  to 
match  utiUo.  Guannteedl'asbe-JQ 
Lo  in  $65.  Unpaid  Loan  I'n  -e..  •/■  * 
2l-jew«_'led  Father-Time  (Elgin)  adjusted  firo 
imrtition.-i.isochronism.douuie  roller  jeweled 
and  in  genuine  20 -year 
gold  filled  cise.  Guar- 
anteed brand  new  cn- 

dition  a^d  to  rasa  any 

I  inspection. Try 
i   at  140.     I'n- 

fnce.L°an  $18.75 


Money  Back  Proieclian 
You  can't  beat  our 
guaranteed  cashloan 

Crotection — you  can 
orrow  on  your  dia- 
mond without  Bur- 
render  of  title.  You 
don't  lose  benefit  of 
enhancing  valuet*. 
Our  rating  of  over 
three-Qui«rt**ra  of  a 
million  dollars  is 
your  insurance. 


Diamonds  Sent 

On  Approval 

We'll  be  glad  to 
to  send  you  pre- 
paid o'i  avi'rov-  \ 
al  without  .  \  \ 
obligation  v  \  \  \ 
any  of  our  x\  \  Ay 
bargains  ^  \W 
for  Fre*  ^-^> 
Exami'  ~^-<; 
nation.  7—— ^r 
Bee  for  — 
yourself.  __^- 
and  exam- 
ine them 
before  yot 
decide  to 
buy.  Don't 
delay.  Send 
for  bulletin^ 


II 


Send  the  Coupon 

for  the  New  Bargain  Bulletin 

Hundreds  of  special  bargains  are  listed 

in  the  new  bulletin.  Not  just  one  quality,  but 
any  quality  d-amond  desired.  Write  for  it  to- 
day— (your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
or  a  post  card  is  enough).  These  bargains 
will  n^t  last  long— and  the  number  of  bar-  ] 
gain  bulletins  is  limited.    Write  today— now. 

JOS.DeROY&SONSg'^?  I 

5419  DeRoy  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

References  h>t  permission:  Farmers'  Deposit  | 
&'ati»rml  Bank,  Marin*  Nat  on  at  Bank  and  | 
any  Pxtisourgh  Daily  Nett&paper. 

JOS.  DeROYft  SONS.     5419DeRoy  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gm'lemm:  — Please  pend  me  absolutely  free  and  prepaid,  your 

rgaln Bulletin  of  diamonds,  watches  and  other  jewelry .  It 

is  distinctly  understood  that  1  assume  no  obligations  of  any  kind. 


Name . 


Address 


SMALL  MISSOURI  FARM  ££?.■£.? ifSSS 


highly  productive  land;  close  to 
photographs  anii  full  information, 
Life  Building,    Kansas  City,    Mo. 


three  big   markets;   write  for 
MUNGER,  C-132,  New  York 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 7° be  ■k.to»wta« busine?s 

__^^^_^^_____^___  letter  with  your  ideas  prop- 
erly connected,  to  have  every  word  the  choice  word,  every 
term  one  that  cannot  be  mi>undcrstood — :his  is  a  great 
accomplishment.  Master-letters  from  men  who  have  the 
capacity  ot  expressing  much  in  a  single  sentence  are  stud- 
ied in  this  course.  Write  Emerson  Ext.  University,  Inc., 
Charleston,  W.  Vu.    lor  "A  Had  of  Letters"  Free. 

uiiiii n  in  ,1 1  ,■■  ijii  i  ■■■  i  in  1 1 1  j  m  1 1 Itlillllllllillllllll llllllllllllllllllllMlllia 

j  Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

r  A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training  I 
f  of  young  women,  located  in  America's  leading  health  = 
I    resort.  •  1 

:    Six  Departments: 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  ]  MUSIC ; 
FINE  ARTS;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

ir   dormitories   accommodate  over   two  hundred    ItU* 
:    dents.       Outdoor    sports.        Non-sectarian.       Dlplo 

imand.  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  crrtilicate  in  Ni 
ind  other  Mates.     Catalog  on   request.      W 
I    and  Summer  Sessions. 

Urn l«i  II.  Kipa,  Fli.l)..  Prasidiot.  Siraloia  Spristt.  N.  Y 

i 


THE  MARKET  FOR  STOCKS 
An  active  and  eventful  market  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  followed 
the  sharp  decline  of  prices  on  Friday, 
the  6th  (the  twenty-fifth  consecutive 
full  day  on  which  more  than  1,000,000 
shares  were  sold),  when  the  general 
advance  was  checked  by  the  report  that 
Ambassador  Gerard,  then  crossing  the 
ocean,  was  bringing  to  President  Wil- 
son from  the  Kaiser  a  message  sug- 
gesting overtures  for  peace.  Prices  had 
been  rising  on  account  of  large  rail- 
road earnings,  the  continuing  very 
profitable  business  of  war  order  com- 
panies, and  the  purchase  of  stocks  by 
what  brokers  call  "the  public."  Peace 
might  sharply  reduce  the  earnings  of 
munition  manufacturers  and  the  rail- 
way carriers.  On  the  7th  there  was  a 
slight  upward  reaction,  due  mainly  to 
official  denials  that  Mr.  Gerard  was 
bearing  such  a  message.  The  prominent 
banker  responsible  for  the  report  (Mr. 
Sabin,  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company)  had  not,  however,  said  that 
the  suggestions  to  our  government 
were  to  be  made  by  the  returning 
Ambassador,  altho  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  submitted 
by  some  agency.  In  the  stock  market 
the  story  lost  its  original  weight. 

But  there  was  to  be  another  and  a 
greater  fall  of  prices,  caused  this  time, 
not  by  indications  of  approaching 
peace,  but  by  events  which,  many 
thought,  might  draw  our  country  into 
the  war.  News  of  the  attacks  of  Ger- 
man submarines  upon  ships  passing  not 
far  from  Nantucket  Light,  bound  in  or 
out,  was  known  to  everybody  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  9th,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  market  that  day 
there  was  great  selling  pressure.  The 
first  transactions  in  several  securities 
showed  losses  of  6  or  8  points.  De- 
cline was  hastened  by  the  execution 
of  stop-loss  orders,  and  a  great  many 
of  these  came  from  the  West,  which 
has  had  a  large  part  of  the  recent  ex- 
ceptional volume  of  Stock  Exchange 
business.  In  the  first  hour  a  million 
shares  were  sold.  Before  the  close  a 
part,  in  some  cases  half,  of  the  losses 
was  recovered,  but  the  record  for  fifty 
representative  stocks  showed  an  aver- 
age loss  of  2%.  The  day's  husinos-  w  I 
1,906,000  shares,  including  626,000  o* 
Steel   Corporation,   whose   net   decline 

was  4%    points.  The  break   was  e,realei- 
than  that   which  occurred  the  day  after 

the  linking  of  the  "Lusltania,"  but  the 

inn  Let    w.i;    in    a    vulnerahle    condition 
w  hen    I  lie  shock   came. 


You  Get  The  Job" 


We've  been  watching  you,  young  man. 
We  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins. 
The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to 
study  an  I,  C.  S.  course  in  his  spare  time  is  the 
kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible  posi- 
tions. You're.gettingyour  promotion  on  what 
you  htoiv,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you." 

The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has 
a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  trained 
to  hold  it.  He's  watching  you  now,  hoping 
you'll  be  ready  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and 
train  yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than 
others.  You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 
Over  5000  men  reported  advancement  last  year 
as  a  result  of  their  I.  C.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the 
same  way — and  make  it  right  now. 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4530.       Scranton,  Pa. 


rr, 
I 


INTERNATIONALecbR°RESPONEDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4530.      SCRANTON.  PA.     - 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

H  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER         □SALESMANSHIP 

m  Electric  Lighting 

^Electric  Car  Running 

ZlElectric  Wiring 

Z)  Practical  Telephony 

UTelegraph  Expert 

III  I  II  1\IC   il     1   \.,1\1   I  H 

Zl  Mechanical  Draftsman 
I]  Machine  Shop  Practice 

BGas  Engineer 
Civil,  BM6IHEBB 
I] Surveying  and  Mapping 
DltlNE  KOItr.M-N  Oil  INCH 
Zl  Metallurgist  or  I*roKP*rtor 
D-STATIONARY  RNSINEBB 
Zl  Marine  Engineer 
Z)  ARCHITECT 
Zl  Contractor  and  Builder 
Zl  Architectural  Draftsman 
Z  Concrete  Builder 

B  Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  IND  lo  t  riNfl 
Z  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
rjl'IIEUK'AL  im.imii; 


^ADVERTISING  MAN 

Z  Window  Trimmer 

ZShow  Card  Writer 

Z  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

Zl  RAILROAD!  R 

J  ILLUSTRATOR 

Z  DESIGNER 

Z  BOOKKEEPER 

Z  Stenographer  and  Typist 

J  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

J  Railway  Accountant 

Z Commercial  Law 

ZGOOD   ENGLISH 

Zl  Teacher 

B Common  School  Subjects 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Z  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
^AGRICULTURE 

Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
Navigator 

l'i'iillr»   Kalslnc 

lUTOMORII  KS 
Auto  Repalrlog 


Name. 


I    Occupation 
&  Employer. 


Street 
and  No.. 


City. 


.  State_ 


if  name  of  Course  you  want  la  not  iu  this  list,  write,  it 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

routuKii  la-. i 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation   fr  :iii  tvu 
and   fur    Regents'  examinations.     Bus  C 

Primary  and  Outing  Classes  for  Younger  B 
Fireproof  Building  Lnhoratorj  Gyuinaslun 
I'Im    Ground,     B.   H.   CAMPBELL,    BeadntastotN 

Band  for  OatalofQ*.  'iVl.'pt'-  -Me. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


I    wa  ,x  ■■  p    111    addition    to 

nil  Ifl  p  w>>i ^  »■•'-"'-• 

I  tion   bj    >  'i i.  tpuai 


i 


STUDY 

Han  v..,,       I1  oil    d'l^Mlinit'sgu.  III.  «  • 


I  ...     .1.  i  ill)  .1     lo- 
I  lUUil  addlttaa 
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Evidence  or  reports  that  what  had 
taken  place  gave  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint by  our  government  led  to  some 
recovery  on  the  10th,  when  a  slight 
net  gain  was  shown  for  a  majority  of 
the  stocks  at  the  close;  but  on  the  11th 
the  decline  was  resumed,  with  a  net 
average  loss  half  as  large  as  Monday's. 
The  12th  was  a  holiday.  On  the  13th 
there  were  gains  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  but  a  w'ell-defined  downward 
movement  followed  and  there  were 
considerable  losses  at  the  end.  Steel 
shares  fell  to  108%.  Here  the  long 
series  of  million-share  days  was  inter- 
rupted, for  only  925,000  were  counted. 
There  had  been  twenty-eight  of  these 
days  in  an  unbroken  lice.  For  this  no 
precedent  is  found  since  1901.  While 
there  was  no  real  news  of  a  disquieting 
character,  the  reported  presence  of 
submarines  near  our  coast  caused 
nervous  fear. 

Internal  or  domestic  conditions  have 
combined  to  be  highly  favorable. 
Manufacturers  are  very  busily  en- 
gaged, additional  statements  of  rail- 
road earnings  show  large  increases,  and 
labor  is  employed  at  high  wages.  But 
the  stock  market,  on  account  of  its 
exceptional  breadth,  recent  advances, 
and  the  wide  interest  of  "the  public"  in 
it,  has  become  sensitive  and  is  sharply 
affected  by  reports  or  events  which 
may  seem  to  threaten  interference  with 
the  profits  of  production  and  trans- 
portation. 

CROPS  AND  PRICES 

Another  reduction  of  the  wheat  crop 
estimate  was  made  in  the  government's 
October  report,  from  September's 
611,000,000  bushels  to  007,557,000,  or 
not  much  more  than  half  of  last  year's 
1,011,500,000.  The  crop  of  spring 
wheat  is  the  smallest  in  twenty-one 
years,  and  the  entire  crop  is  about  125,- 
000,000  below  the  average  for  five 
years  preceding  the  remarkable  harvest 
of  1915.  Little  change  is  shown  in  the 
report's  figures  for  other  products. 
There  is  a  general  decline,  in  com- 
parison with  last  year's  yields,  except 
for  hay,  tobacco  and  ri< 

Our  wheat  shortage   raises  intci 

g  questions.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  about 

!6,000,000   !  are  required   for 

domestic   consumption   and   seed,   and 
that  the  surplus  carried  over  from  1 
year  p  the   1  tportation    of   not 

more    than     100,000,000.    But    wb< 
from  tl  intry  and  Canada  is  going 

to   Europe  at  the  rate  of  more  than 

400,000,000    I  a   year,   and    Can- 

exportable  turplu    probably  1 1  ri<, 

larf-r  than  our  own.  The  shipment    i'<>r 

8,000,000    a    week,    end    8,400,000    a 

sk  for  the  la  t  month.  Evidently,  at 

all    that,   can    be      pare'l    will 

be  sd   In  th<         '.  half  of  the 

country   alone 

•-,000,000  in 

end  260,000, 
00'  Europeai 

.1 1,.    'I  be   A  | 

hey 
■  /   //ill   buy  it  Our  shoi  t 

*V    t»r  I    ha     <  thS 
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Make  your  fortune 
live  after  you 

Many  men  during  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work  have  earned  and  accu- 
mulated a  fortune  which  after 
their  death  has  been  dissipated 
through  mismanagement,  igno- 
rance or  extravagance. 

You  can  guard  against  such  a 
contingency  and  make  your  for- 
tune live  on  after  you  have  gone, 
make  it  perform  your  cherished 
wishes,  by  placing  it  in  trust  with 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company. 

If  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
keep  the  estate  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  friend  or  a  member 
of  the  family,  this  can  be  done 
by  appointing  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  as  co-executor  and  co- 
trustee with  the  friend  or  rela- 
tive, thus  relieving  him  of  most 
of  the  burden  of  work  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  fact  not  generally  undertood 
is  that  the  highly  specialized  and 
competent  service  rendered  by 
this  Company  costs  no  more  than 
the  service  of  an  individual. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  you 
regarding  any  trust  or  banking 
matters  you  may  have  in  mind. 
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Bankers  Trust  Company 

16  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


Clil 


Not  One  Dollar  of  LOSS  L 


to  our  customers  from  the  many  million  dol- 
lai     bond    which  indlsd     w  i 

1  Ulno    b  '  .    .1        ecu 

rlty    fOl  1.  Ini:  .    In  po  tl,       In  lead  of 

I    to  5  %  °/„ .       No 
\;t\.       Wfitt  foi  I .   "Bonds  0/ 

Our  Country."     i  fti  ' 
Hew  Plrnt  National  Bank,  Dipt.  10,  Columbus.  O 


A    SOUND    INVESTMENT 

Blue   Bool  i     are  Irn'omo 

in.. hi-   from    v,    to  v;    "ii   one   life  and    \' ',    to 
•  .'',/ii>','   on  two  il  ■        This  plan  makea  jron  your 
■  ■  ntor  and   Immortallzi  after 

fan  hare  enjoyed  ■  lure  life  Inrorae.     Thi    t  bondi 
are  «r  Inten    i   to  Baptl  I     and  othen  who 

their    money    at    la  t    to    help    Christianize 
America       Itorty    yeara'    experlenci  I      Write    for 

our    Ixtfikh  t. 

ill  M:l.l    :    I.     Willi  i:. 
Hnmi     Ml     Ion   :  <■■  1<- » v. 
Department    I.   2::  Baal   26th  Street,    Now   York. 


unerican  Telephone  and 
elegraph   Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  .share  will 
be  paid  on  Monday,  October  16,  1916,  to 
stockholders  (it  record  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Saturday,  September  30,  IV 16. 

(I.  D.    MILNE,    Treasure!". 


imvidf.nds 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

A    dividend   of   mm   and   one  imir   per   cant,    (TO 
rente   |«  r   share)    on    the    COMMO  .r   this 

foi     i  hi     nuoi  ter    em 
IMS,  win  ba  piiwi  rjiiohet  81,    1916,   to  I tock hold- 
era  of  rai '-"I  aj  i.i  >'■  lolier  fl    1916 

ii.   it.  Kin  1 1.,  Tr<  ■  mrer. 
ml«  r  27,   1916 


FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

October  4th,  1010. 
The    regular   quarterly    dividend   «f    ONE    AND 

ONK  HALF"   PEH    OBNT    (1  '  ■',  >   le    Preferred 

rci  hi'   thin   Company   will    be   paid    Oct,    80th, 
1916,    in    stockholder!    of    record    .'ii    the    cloaa    of 

i"i  Ine  i  Oct.  27th,   1918,     Tronafer  i Ici  will  not 

•  i . »  <  ■ 

REGINALD   D.   SMITH,   A^kI.   Secretary. 

PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

ii."    i    PR]  i  i  rri  i>   DIVIDEND   NO.  p. 
ORIGINAL  PR!  I  ERRED  DIVIDEND  no.   ,.(. 

'I  lii       l!'.:n    I     ill      I  ll  i ill     in.  i  I     mi     (  I.  I.  ill.   i 

I'H'..   .hi. I   iii  i  I  1 1 .    ii,.    regulai    quarterly    di\ 
i     to   thai   date  oi    ti,  50  i"  1    than    upon   1  he 
I  nil  paid    I'H   1    Preferred   and   Original    Preferred 

1 1     Itocl    "i   iii-    '  pan      payahli    bj   checl 

in. nil  il    Novcmbi  1     15,    1916     ti      tod  boldi  1      ol 

record    tl    |    | loci     P,    M.,   Oi  tob<  1    .1 1 .    loifi 

'i'ho  1 1  .in  i'  1    bool      ■  iii  not   1  lc 
I)    11     FOOT1 
i,   I  alii .1.   1  Ii  1 1 
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WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices,  ami  gives  the  quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1917  Catalog  (44  pages)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    Us    YOUR   rr\  fw  -r-v    a  »»xt-  • 
Name  and  Address     -1-  *-*  aV&sga  X   * 

ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

914  Brooks  Building     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FACTS,  Arguments.  Briefs  for  Debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  cluh  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The 
Original  Bureau  of  Research,   New  Albany,  Ind. 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

,TN().    WILLIAMS,    Inc.    Bronze   Foundry,  650  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


ORIGINAL 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

OF  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Send  for  Price  List 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Pub.  "The  Collector."  $1   a  year 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,    narratives,    travel:    hiitorit  il     ind   scien- 
tifii  .1   M  SS  ,  Drd«  mini 

mm  leration  foi    Bi 

Readingi  absol 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


price   here    (a1    Chicago)    to   $1.58   a 

in   licl,  and  more  than  T>0  per  rent  has 

recently   been  added  to  the  price  of 

Hour.  Similar  advances  arc  seen  in 
Canada,  where  the  increases  since  the 
beginning  Of  the  war  have  been  about 
till  per  cent  tor  wheat  and  53  per  cent 
for  Hour. 

Last  week  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  governments  decided  to  take 
the  purchase  of  foreign  wheat  wholly 
from  private  hands.  They  will  buy  here 
and  elsewhere  by  the  agency  of  a  joint 
commission,  and  the  first  purchase  re- 
ported is  one  of  18,000,000  bushels  in 
Australia.  A  Royal  Commission  in 
England  has  taken  possession  of  stocks 
of  wheat  and  flour  and  will  control  the 
distribution  of  imports.  If  the  three 
nations  set  out  to  buy  here  as  much*as 
was  taken  by  them  last  year,  our  peo- 
ple will  see  prices  march  upward  as  a 
result  of  a  trade  contest  for  possession 
of  the  quantity  needed  for  home  con- 
sumption. Some  say  that  such  an  up- 
ward movement  must  discourage  the 
use  of  wheat  here  in  the  usual  quan- 
tities and  thus  cut  down  the  estimate 
of  625,000,000  bushels.  But  our  people 
are  prepared  to  buy.  Published  inter- 
views with  leading  wholesale  dealers 
say  there  never  has  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  foodstuffs,  altho  the  prices  of 
all  of  them  have  been  largely  increased. 
They  are  turning  down  orders  which 
they  cannot  fill.  This  demand  is  due  to 
prosperity  and  good  wages.  Probably 
the  prices  paid  by  home  consumers  and 
foreign  buyers  will  be  higher  in  the 
near  future  than  those  now  reported 
from  the  markets. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Steel  mills  and  iron  furnaces  con- 
tinue to  show  great  activity,  and  fur- 
ther additions  to  prices  have  been 
made.  Among  the  new  orders  is  one 
from  Russia  for  1000  locomotives,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  placed  here. 
In  the  last  two  weeks  our  own  railroads 
have  bought  more  than  10,000  cars. 
There  have  been  large  sales  of  pig  iron 
for  export,  Great  Britain  taking  20,000 
tons.  There  is  a  remarkable  demand  for 
ship  plates  to  be  used  both  here  and 
abroad.  All  the  American  shipyards 
have  orders  enough  to  keep  them  fully 
employed  thru  the  year  1917.  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  are  buying 
plates;  Japan  has  paid  a  premium  on 
an  order  for  5000  tons.  One  of  the 
new  prices  is  $6  a  box  for  tinplate, 
which  may  be  compared  with  $3.60  a 
year  ago.  Exports  of  tinplate  are  grow- 
ing; last  year  they  were  516,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $18,704,000.  Nearly 
half  of  this  quantity  went  to  the 
Orient,  and  there  were  large  sales  in 
the  region  from  which  the  tin  itself  had 
been  imported.  Our  annual  output, 
which  was  nothing  not  many  years  ago, 
ir,  now  about  2,000,000,000  pounds. 
In  one  day  recently  355,000  pounds 
were  shipped  to  China. 


'riic  following  dividend!  are  announced ! 

American    Light   and  Traotion   Company,  pre- 
ferred,   i'      per    oant,    oonunon,    -''j    pai 
and    8V4     ihara    common    stuck    on    avarj    L0Q 
,.i     .  ..mi, i, in        ...  i,    ..tit  i<  ui.Iiii.  .     ,li    pay> 
able   November   l. 


POSTPAID 

$' 


THE 

ROBINSON 
Kfc'MINDER 


Tear  Out  When 
Attended  To 

A  \  .in  ible  Idea  Ion I k  Blled  with  dead  memoranda, 

mportant  engagement  misted,  u  more  than 

several  dozen  Robinson  Reminders.    Then  ari  six  ei 
to  .v  i>.n:<-.     Put  each  note  on  .,  separate-coupon— tear  them 
.mi  when  they  cease  to  be  oi  value.     I  lanasome  leathi 
with  pocket  lor  special  papers. 

Reminder  complete  with  extra  pad  3Jfc  in.  u  7  in.,  post- 
faul,  $1.00.      New  fillers  90c  per  dozen. 

Vest  Pocket  Size,   i  in.  x  5  in.,  four  coupons  to  a 

complete  with  six  extra  pads,  postpaid,  J1.00.     New  fillers 
70c  per  dozen. 

Ladies'  Shopping  List  2H  x3H  in.,  with  extra  pad  and 
pencil,  SI. 00. 

Name  ingoldXc  extra.     If  your  stationer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  direct  to  us.       ynst  the  thing  /or  advertise! 

OR!V;R    NOW. 
THE  ROBINSON  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  D..  Westfield.  Mass. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  Incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  .$018. 35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age,  male  or  female. 


AMAZING      BARGAIN  ! 

Genuine  Standard  Visible  Oliver  Type- 
writer— latest  Model  5,  back  spacer,  tab- 
ulator, color  writing.     Nothing  lacking — 
metal  case. 
FREE  TRIAL— No  Advance  Payment  I 

Send  a  little  bit  each  moutb  until  our  email  prioe 
is  paid.  No  red  tap*.  Send  (or  our  amazing 
Bargain  Offer  ami  FK££  Typewriter  Book  today. 
No  obligation. 

Typewriters   Distributing  Syndicate 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


A   MATHEMATICAL   QUESTION 

As  observed  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions, an  old  line  life  insurance 
policy,  with  its  mathematically  correct 
premium,  seems  a  bad  bargain  after 
one  who  has  carried  it  for  years  hears 
the  fascinating  tale  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  assessment  companies 
and  fraternal  orders  can  tell.  The  man 
with  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
responsibilities  due  to  dependents  then 
finds  the  contract  he  made  with  a  legal 
reserve  company  irksome.  Only  those 
who  have  grown  old  and  uninsurable 
in  the  service  of  reserveless  life  insur- 
ance actually  suffer  the  disenchant- 
ment following  its  use. 

One  of  my  correspondents  in  South 
Dakota  tells  me  of  a  contract  he  has 
recently  made  with  the  Guarantee 
Fund  Life  Association  of  Omaha.  His 
age  is  27,  and  he  is  promised  $4000  of 
life  insurance  protection  for  a  total 
premium  thruout  life  of  $41.04,  or 
$10.26  per  $1000.  He  asks  if  I  believe 
it  can  be  done.  I  do  not.  When  such 
great  life  insurance  companies  as  we 
have  in  this  country,  the  underwriting, 
financial  and  mathematical  integrity 
and  ability  of  which  are  unimpeach- 
able, not  only  insist  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  but  refuse  to  do  it,  I,  and  every 
other  man  open  to  conviction,  may  rest 

ured  that  the  Guarantee  Fund  Life 
Association  is  mistaken.  At  that  age  a 
premium  of  $10.26  is  within  $2.07  of 
the  tabular  mortality  rate;  ten  years 
later,  at  age  37,  it  is  only  $1.03  more 
than  the  mortality  rate;  at  age  47  the 
mortality  rate  is  $12,  which  is  $1.74 
more  than  the  premium  paid;  at  57  the 
mortality  exceeds  the  premium  by 
$11.07;  at  67  by  $37.38;  and  BO  on  in 
a  constantly  increasing  ratio  each  year 
to  the  end  of  life.  The  premium  of 
elndei  nothing  which,  invest- 
at  interest,  will  serve  as  a  reserve 
to  provide  for  the  increased  cost  due  to 
advancing  age. 

M;,  pendent     ays  that  he   de- 

arance,   but  wants  some 
tail  ■    eflciary  can  collect.  If  he 

raid  die  won,  there  ie  do  doubt  in 
beneficiary  would  have  no  trouble  col 
the    amount,   due.    But    if    he 

.  jid  live  an  •  life  time,  \\>-.  will 

pbably  find  that  hi    cheap  Insurance 
advanced  in  coet  prohibitively. 
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TneFirst  Hartford  Agency 

was  established  in  Norwich  on  December  17,  1810, 
when  J.  G.  W.  Trumbull  was  authorized  to  under- 
write insurance  for  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  This  agency  at  Norwich,  through  direct 
and  continuous  succession,  is  still  writing  Hartford 
Insurance.  A  few  struggling  states  have  developed 
into  a  great  nation,  and  the  Hartford  has  grown  to 
an  organization  with  agents  at  every  important  point 
in  the  United  States  offering  to  property  owners  the 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company  write 
practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life  in- 
surance. For  over  a  century  Hartford  losses  have 
been  fairly  and  promptly  paid.  That  is  why  the 
Hartford  has  maintained  for  many  years  a  position 
of  supremacy  in  the  amount  of  fire  insurance  written 
in  the  United  States.  Are  you  fully  insured?  Look 
over  the  list  below  and  check  the  forms  of  insurance 
which  interest  you. 

Ask  your  agent  or  broker  to  get  you  a  Hartford  policy,  or  writ*  to  us  and  we  will 
tell  you  the  name  and  address  of  an  agent  who  can  give  you  rates  and  particulars. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

The  Hartford  Accident  and 

Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford   Fir.;  Inaurance  Company,  (Service  Department  MO).    125    Trumbull   Street,   Hartford.  Conn. 
PletM  vipd  Inrotmition  ....  Ih«  km.i  ol  Iniurtnci  checked  md  Dtrnc  ol  iiartiord  ai;n.t  i<>  the  nami    ind 
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A    NUMBER    OF    THINGS 
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HESS  is  the  best  of  values,  hut   it 

lias  one  great  fault,  the  Btereo 
typed  opening.  The  beginning  of 

a  game  is  always  tedious,   for  the 

position  of  the  pieces  is  Axed;  the  first 

move  on  both  sales  is  almost   invariably 

P  to  K  t  and  the  succeeding  moves  are 
limited  to  a  few  settled  sequences  from 
which  it  is  perilous  to  deviate.  Any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  commit  to 
memory  the  standard  openings  has  an 

unfair  advantage  over  a  player  of  su- 
perior ability  who  has  not  eared  to 
cram  beforehand,  but  depends  upon 
his  own  brains  instead  of  a  book.  Now 
in  war,  which  chess  aims  to  imitate, 
the  skill  of  the  tactician  is  shown 
in  the  way  he  places  his  troops  at 
the  beginning  as  well  as  how  he  man- 
s  them  afterward.  A  battle  well 
planned  is  already  half  won.  Besides,  a 
general  has  a  chance  to  show  his  abil- 
ity in  guessing  how  the  enemy's  forces 
are  placed.  Even  the  aeroplane  does 
not  afford  all  the  information  desired. 
Hudson  Maxim  has  added  the  aerial 
arm  to  his  new  form  of  chess,  but  in 
the  ordinary  game  there  is  no  aero- 
plane, yet  the  player  knows  in  ad- 
vance just  where  his  opponent's  pieces 
are  put. 


* 
*  * 


These  defects  can  be  overcome  and 
the  beginning  of  the  game  made  as 
exciting  as  the  end  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  letting  each  player  marshal 
his  forces  to  suit  himself  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  opponent. 
Hold  a  newspaper  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  board.  The  players  then 
place  their  pieces  wherever  they  please 
on  the  squares  of  the  first  three  rows 
of  either  side,  having  the  two  middle 
rows  vacant.  Then  take  away  the 
paper  and  play  according  to  the  usual 
rules.  This  "surprize  chess,"  as  I  call  it, 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  ordi- 
nary game  because  it  introduces  at 
the  start  an  incalculable  element,  not 
the  blind  chance  of  falling  dice,  of 
shuffled  cards  or  spinning  wheel,  but 
the  natural  uncertainty  that  belongs 
in  all  human  conflicts,  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  what  the  other  fellow 
means  to  do,  the  thing  that  gives  zest 
to  true  games  and  to  real  life. 

•  * 
The  variations  of  the  opening  in  sur- 
prize chess  are  infinite.  The  strategy 
begins  before  the  first  move.  A  clever 
and  unexpected  arrangement  of  pieces 
may  carry  one  on  to  victory.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  best  laid  plan  may 
lead  to  naught  for  when  the  screen 
is  raised  the  opposing  pieces  may  be 
found  to  be  arranged  in  a  disconcert- 
ing manner.  The  advantage  of  the 
first  move  is  of  course  greater  than  In 
the  ordinary  game,  but  her.'  again  the 
new  game  comes  closer  to  peal  wail 
where  the  offensive   has  a    like   ad\ 

•  •.  it  is  therefore  more  scientific  than 

tl Id    game    and    all'ords    opportunity 
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for  greater  skill,  yet  is  no  more  difficult 
to  learn.  Every  player  is  partial  to  cer- 
tain pieces,  One  prefers  knights;  another 
bishops.  Some  use  the  queen  a  great 
deal;  others  keep  her  in  the  back- 
ground. In  surprize  chess  one  can  em- 
ploy his  favorite  tactics  from  the  start 
and  plan  his  campaign  to  suit  his  style 
of  playing.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  ex- 
ercize one's  ingenuity  in  setting  the 
pieces.  Any  fixed  rules  are  fortunately 
impossible,  but  after  a  little  practise 
with  the  game  one  arrives  at  some 
general  principles.  The  safest  place  for 
the  king  seems  to  be  near  one  end  of 
the  "king  row"  with  a  vacant  square 
adjacent  to  prevent  smothered  check 
and  a  double  row  of  pawns  in  front. 
To  double  the  castles  and  provide  a 
clear  space  in  front  of  them  makes  a 
very  strong  combination  provided  that 
you  do  not  discover  that  your  opponent 
has  his  doubled  castles  confronting 
them!  The  bishops  must  of  course  be 
placed  on  different  colors  and  should 
be  where  they  can  come  into  action 
quickly.  Place  the  knights  well  to  the 
front  and  so  they  can  bear  upon  as 
many  other  pieces  as  possible.  Per- 
mit no  piece  to  be  altogether  unpro- 
tected. The  castles  and  queen  must  be 
put  out  of  range  of  any  possible  posi- 
tion of  the  opposing  bishops.  Since 
White  has  the  first  move  of  course  he 
will  arrange  his  pieces  for  the  offensive 
and  Black  for  the  defensive.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  simple  expedient  for 
getting  rid  of  the  tiresome  sameness 
of  the  opening  moves  has  occurred  to 
others,  but  I  never  happened  to  hear  or 
read  of  it. 


I  happened  to  see  the  other  day  a  pri- 
vate letter  which  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Atlantis  had  written  to  a 
friend  abroad  who  had  questioned  his 
attitude  on  the  war..  Since  he  puts  so 
clearly  a  point  of  view  which  is  held  by 
many  Americans,  I  quote  a  passage: 

You  think  that  Prussia  is  the  enemy;  I 
don't.  Prussia  is  (in  spots)  a  very  beauti- 
ful country.  Prussians  are  (sometimes)  the 
nicest  people  imaginable.  The  enemy  is 
Prusaianism,  a  political  system  and  ten- 
dency, regnant  in  Germany  to  be  sure  but 
found  sporadically  in  almost  every  Other 
country.  Among;  Treitschke  the  Czech, 
Nietzsche  the  Pole,  Hobbes,  Cramb  and 
Houston  Chamberlain  the  Englishmen,  Na- 
poleon the  Frenchman,  Macohiavelli  the 
Italian,  Gumplowicz  the  Austrian,  Pobie- 
donostieff  the  Russian,  Von  Reventlow  the 
German,    Homer    Lea    the    American,    and 

forty   other   men    from    a    dozen    other   coun- 
tries I   make  qo  choice.   All  alike  are  faith- 
ful skives  of  Him  Who  invented  slavery! 
His  infernal  Majesty,  Satan  the  First.  Em 
peror  of  Hell,  King  of  Malebolge,  Prince  of 
the   Power  o!  the    Ur,    Archduke  of  Tar- 
tarus, Knight  of  Weltnolitih,  Grand  Com 
tnander  of  the  Order  of  Birds  of  Prey,  De 
fender    of    the    Faith    In    the    Omnipotenl 
state.  His  reign  will  not  be  over  sven   If 
the  Allies  should  win,   i  care  nothing  for 

the     issue     as     between      England     and     Hit 
many.    1    am    interested    in    the   war   onl\    m 

so  far  as  it  is  a  conflict   between  i  more 

and     a     less     liberal      political     system      and 
spirit.    Had    the    (lernian    revolution    of    'IS 


succeeded  ;  had  the  liberal,  democratic,  na- 
tional   and    peaceful    union    dreamed    of    by 

Kant,  Schiller,  Fichte,  Stein,  Jahn,  Heine 
and  Schurz  ever  come  Into  existence;  were 

France  as  predatory  as  under  Louis  XIV 
and    the    tWO    Napoleons,    or    Great    Britain 

as  reactionary  and  feudal  as  it  was  before 
the  reform  hills  of  1832  and  18G7,  I  should 
b<    pi  o  I  ierman. 

There  is  no  nation,  not  even  America, 
which  1  would  rather  love  than  Germany — 
if  it  would  let,  me.  But  when  to  an  opprest 
Alsace  Lorraine,  a  strangled  Schleswig,  a 
martyred  Poland,  a  gagged  press,  a  servile 
social  structure,  an  omnipotent  military 
caste,  a  divine-right  monarch,  a  misgov- 
erned colonial  empire  and  a  consistently 
reactionary  foreign  policy  is  added  a  Ser- 
bia annihilated  for  offering  to  refer  to  The 
Hague  a  doubtful  case  and  dubious  Aus- 
trian claims,  a  Belgium  laid  waste  for  no 
fault  but  geographical  location,  the  revival 
of  obsolescent  methods  of  warfare  such 
as  the  wholesale  killing  of  hostages  and 
non-combatants  in  the  neighborhood  of 
each  act  of  resistance,  acquiescence  in  what 
is  probably  the  greatest  massacre  in  his- 
tory still  going  on  in  Armenia  and  a  yet 
raging  lust  for  the  territories  of  its  neigh- 
bors, we  are  compelled  to  say  to  Germany: 
"Choose  between  '  a  drastic  revolution  of 
your  entire  internal  economy  or  being  shut 
in  forevermore  by  an  iron  ring  formed  by 
the  hostile  alliance  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
civilized    world." 


* 
•  * 


The  reference  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Atlantis  was  startled  when 
one  of  the  summer  students  came  to 
her  desk  and  said: 

"I  want  an  antidote." 

"What  for?"  asked  the  librarian, 
reaching  back  of  her  in  that  peculiar 
way  that  librarians  have  and  picking 
off  the  shelves  a  volume  entitled 
"Ready  Reference  to  Quick  Reme- 
dies." 

"The  professor  said  I  must  have  an 
antidote"  replied  the  anxious  looking 
schoolma'am. 

"What  for?"  asked  the  librarian 
again,  running  a  quick  finger  down  the 
page  from  Acid  to  Arsenic.  "What  did 
you  take?" 

"I  took  English  XIII,"  said  the  sum- 
mer student,  "ami  the  professor  said 
I  ought  to  have  an  antidote  to  begin 
my  theme  with." 

•  * 

No  milk  on  my  dumbwaiter  this 
morning!  The  striking  fanners  upstate 
are  pouring  the  precious  fluid  out  by 
the  gallon  on  the  unappreciative  earth 
and  there  is  only  enough  loft  for  the 
children  and  the  hospitals  of  New  1  ork 
City. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your 

hike. 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  the  strike. 

* 

•  * 

Tutting     it     succinctly     the     Cfltl) 

Powers    began    the   war   bj    ■   double 
movement:   the   Drang  naeh   0         on 

the     one     hand     and     the     DffMlf     MM 

Oatend  on  the  other. 

In     India     nun     worship  -      In 

America   the  contruiv    superstition   pre- 

\  .Ills 
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WORD 


"Both  Sides  of  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign" have  been  presented,  fully  and 
authoritatively,  in  The  Independent 
during  the  past  three  months.  Norman 
Hapgood,  speaking  for  the  Democratic 
party,  and  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  the 
Republican  spokesman,  will  sum  up  the 
important  arguments  for  Wilson  and 
for  Hughes  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Independent. 


The  next  issue  of  The  Independent 
will  be  the  Annual  Book  Number,  in 
which  we  plan  to  publish  classified  re- 
views of  the  important  fall  books — 
stories,  histories,  biographies,  poetry, 
books  about  the  theater,  and  religious 
books.  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  the  Lit- 
erary Editor,  will  discuss  the  remark- 
able change  in  the  tone  of  world  litera- 
ture effected  by  the  two  years  of  war. 


From  the  sociological  treatises  on 
"Conditions  in  N.  Y.  C."  to  the  rag- 
time refrain  "In  the  heart  of  the 
city  that  has  no  heart"  people  are 
fond  of  calling  New  York  "heartless." 
But  the  man  who  ought  to  know  more 
about  it  than  anyone  else — Marcus  M. 
Marks,  Borough  President  of  Manhat- 
tan— speaks  convincingly  to  the  con- 
trary in  a  sincere  little  essay  "The 
Heart  of  New  York,"  written  for  The 
Independent. 


The  editor's  barometer,  known  to  the 
uninitiated  as  "clippings  of  articles 
and  verse  reprinted  from  The  Inde- 
pendent," indicated  "increasing  popu- 
larity" in  the  case  of  Morris  Gilbert's 
poem  "Germany,"  which  we  published 
on  Maj/  8,  1916,  and  which  has  been 
copied  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
written  another  poem  for  The  Inde- 
pendent, "Gotterdammerung.  Before 
Verdun,"  to   be   published    shortly. 


WORLD 


TIME 


Instead  of  quibbling  with  schemes  to 
set  the  clocks  back  an  hour  or  to  work 
out  an  Esperanto  of  the  time  notations 
in  tide  tables,  astronomical  charts  and 
railway  time  tables,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mack-iy 
has  suggested  a  plan  for  world-time — 
simple,  efficient,  and  never  out  of  order. 

With  our  continental  railways  and  tale- 
graphs,  transoceanic  cables  and  omnipres- 
ent wireless,  we  should  use  the  same  time 
in  every  part  <>f  the  world.  For  railway 
travel)    telegraphic    contracts,     news    and 

■  otitic  observations  it  would  l>e  exact! 
simple  and  without  danger  of  confusion. 

Suppose,  when  the  im  is  vertical  to  the 
180th    meridian     from     Greenwich,    every 

Clock   and    watch    in    the   world   should    point 

to  the  hour  0  ;it  the  beginning  of  "the  Jay." 
When    rertlcal   to  the   meridian   of  Green 

Q    it    would   he   12  everywhere.    When   ap 

proacbing   the   iKOth    meridian    the   clocks 
ild  be  approaching  2 1. 

,  locality  would  settle  Its  most  oon« 

venient     time    f,,r    breakfast       it     may    lie    :it 

0.  h,  12,  14,  or  2.",  o'clock.  From  May  I  to 
October    1    we    could    henceforward    with 

COm foii    adopt    the    unwritten    law    of    fixing 

the  events  one  boni  Nothing  to  puz 

z|e      OVei         not       i,..,         ,,y      even      to      change 

four   watch   an   hour   four  times  in   going 
from    Halifax    to    Victoria     The    telegram 

dale,    if,    ||,e   newspapers    would    »;ive    iih    the 


true  interval  of  time  since  the  event  with- 
out a  calculation,  liven  the  reductions  of 
the  diurnal  temperatures  of  the  meteorolo- 
gist would  he  no  more  troublesome  than 
they  are  at  present  under  the  so-called 
"daylight  saving,"  time  consuming  attempt 
to  deceive  the  public  to  its  advantage. — 
Nature. 


THE    NEW    PLAYS 

Arms  and  the  Girl  is  the  frothiest  sort 
of  play — tangling  a  Russian  spy,  a  Belgian 
burgomaster,  an  American  girl  and  a  whole 
company  of  German  soldiers  in  impossible 
funny  situations.   (F'ulton.) 

Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  is  handicapped  by 
a  trite  plot ;  heroine  transplanted  from 
boarding-house  to  mansion  renounces  riches 
for  love.  But  the  acting  is  good,  especially 
in  the  minor  parts.  (48th  Street.) 

New  York  "high  society"  raised  to  the 
nth  power  of  frivolity  and  daring  and  sup- 
plied with  scintillating  conversation  and 
artistic  setting — life  as  it  isn't  Upstairs 
and  Down.  (Cort.) 

It's  a  pity  Backfire  has  but  four  acts. 
With  a  fifth  none  of  our  treacheries  need 
have  been  left  out.  But  another  act  would 
certainly  have  killed  the  one  cheerful,  if 
cheap,  figure,  the  ubiquitous  insurance 
agent.   (39th  Street.) 

The  Washington  Square  Players  are  giv- 
ing a  gay  pantomimic  play,  "A  Merry 
Death" ;  "Lovers'  Luck,"  clever  French 
company  of  German  soldiers  in  impossible 
Sugar  House" ;  the  "Sisters  of  Susanna," 
whimsical  farce  in  daringly  colorful  set. 
(Comedy.) 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Sarah  Bernhardt — Love  is  the  cure  for 
age. 

Mother  Jones — No  nation  is  stronger 
than  its  women. 

Percy  Hammond — Chicago  is  the  sewer 
of  the  inland  seas. 

Emperor  William — The  Lord  of  Hosts 
will  help  us  to  victory. 

Arnold  Bennett — The  first  year  of 
marriage  is  the  hardest. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Yard — The  soul,  just  for 
itself,  is  not  worth  saving. 

Woodbow  Wilson — Talking  thru  the 
hat  ought  to  be  a  dead  industry. 

Charlie  Chaplin — It  is  impossible  to 
tell  exactly  how  funny  business  is  made. 

The  Risiiop  of  Worcester — England  is 
at  the  dawn  of  a  great  religious  revival. 

Rev.   J.    W.    Heinigeb— The   world    is 

well    nigh  overrun   with   moth-eaten  people. 

Ed,   I  low  i.     Most  persons  say  they  have 

a   favorite  poet  I  have  not.  I  dislike  all  of 

them. 

AUGUSTUS  THOMAS — It  won't  do  to  sup- 
press ;l  play  because  evil  things  are  done 
in  it. 

Charles    Warren     Fairbanks' — This 

prosperity      is     the      prosperity      of     bloody 

murder. 
Mas,  Chables  e.  Hughes    The  joys  of 

motherhood   cannot    he  put  into  words.  They 
must   he   lived. 

.Ii  DO]  MAHONET,  of  Chicago  The  next 
time    you're    bothered    by    a    man    jab    him 

with   a   hat    pin. 

Jane     Eddingtos      <>ne    could     write 

rather    an    entertaining    and    useful    hooMet 
on   I  he  parsnip. 

I > win    Belasoo    The  greatest    part  of 

my  success   in    the  theater   I    attribute   to   my 

feeling  for  colon. 

i. hi, ian    Russell    Dressing  should   be 

done  quickly,   as  slow,   puttering  dressing  is 

i      I  i  a  in   on    |  hi-   nerves. 

<  'it  Aid. KM     lv     III  Ml  INCH— The     view    of    the 

pr<  '-ni   adiiMin  tration   Is   thai   a   problem 
avoided  is  a  problem  solved. 

ROBEBT    HEBBIOB       OtlM    is    the    country 
of    qUBCk    medicine,    ipiarl.     I  hiiiUng,    ipi 
lation    and   quack    rellgioi 
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THE   ATLAS 


THE    CLOSING    CAMPAIGN 


IT  has  been  a  clean  campaign.  It  has  been  prosecuted 
with  vigor  on  both  sides — more  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition.  This  is  natural,  for  it  is  the 
opposition  which  must  attack,  while  the  party  in 
power  has  only  to  stand  upon  its  record.  But  the  fire  of 
the  attack  has  been  directed  against  Mr.  Wilson  as  Pres- 
ident, and  not  against  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  man;  while  the 
fervor  of  his  counter-attack  has  been  aimed  at  his  oppo- 
nents as  a  party  and  not  at  Mr.  Hughes  himself. 

The  campaign  has  not  brought  forth  any  clean-cut 
issue  like  that  of  free  silver  or  anti-imperialism.  It  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  are  for  prepared- 
ness and  the  Democrats  against  it.  The  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  President  passed  such  a  huge  program  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session  as  to  spike  their  opponents'  guns  pretty  ef- 
fectively. The  tariff  no  longer  appears  as  the  gulf  which 
separates  irretrievably  "good"  Republicans  and  "good" 
Democrats;  if  a  Republican  administration  is  elected,  it 
will  not  go  into  office  with  an  unmistakable  popular  man- 
date to  revise  the  tariff. 

There  are  three  high  spots  in  the  campaign.  The  first 
is  the  Democratic  record  of  legislation — a  record  of  un- 
usual fulness  and  excellence.  It  is  on  this  record  pri- 
marily that  the  administration  asks  to  be  retained  in 


power.  This  record  the  Republicans  have  been  chary  of 
attacking. 

The  second  is  the  administration's  foreign  policy. 
Here  the  Republicans,  led  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, attack  with  horse,  foot,  dragoons  and  artillery.  The 
Democrats  counter  with  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of 
war." 

The  third  is  the  railroad  eight-hour  law  and  the 
method  of  its  passage.  But  even  here  the  issue  is  not  too 
clearly  joined.  Mr.  Hughes  criticizes  strongly  what  he 
denominates  the  surrender  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion in  labor  disputes  and  the  yielding  to  the  threats  of 
a  part  of  a  community.  Mr.  Wilson  asserts  his  belief  in 
the  fundamental  justice  of  the  eight-hour  working  day 
and  the  propriety  of  acting  quickly  to  avert  the  calamity 
of  a  nation-wide  strike. 

On  the  personal  side  of  the  campaign  Mr.  Hughes  has 
disappointed  many  of  those  who  would  naturally  support 
him,  because  he  has  been  content  with  attacking  and 
criticizing,  and  has  not  set  forth  a  big  constructive  pro- 
gram of  his  own.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
done  nothing  but  satisfy  his  supporters  by  his  campaign 
utterances.  He  has  had  the  easier  task,  for  it  is  the  rec- 
ord of  his  administration,  its  achievements  and  its 
spirit,  that  speaks  for  him. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


AI/f  HO  the  total  number  of  Episcopalians    in    the 
United    States    is    only    about   a    million      and    this 

Church  stands  therefore  only  about  in  seventh  place 

'  olumn  of  Protestant  denominations — it  has 

always  exercized  an  influence  upon  forms  of  faith  and 

modes  of  worship  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Con- 

lently  the   Forty-fourth   General  Convention,  which 

rabled  in  St.  Louis  on  October  11,  has  attracted  the 

ntion  of  many  far  outside  the  bounds  Of  thiscommu- 

and  tl  devoted  large  space  to  the 

questions  there  discussed. 

ere  are  really  only  two  great  fundamental  questions 
for  the  Church  in  general  to  b  b :  First,  What  actually  is 
hcr  ondly,  To  whom  shall  sh<-  address  tin 

rin/  the  latter  first,   it  is   futile  to  an 
t  "ffer  mf  I  all  the  world."  This  is  one  of 

which  are  meaning!*      until  they  are 
i  into  particulars.  What  people  In  the  world,  and 

it  kind  of  people  m   thl      part  Oi  the  world,  doe     the 

"Pro  w;d  Church  in  the  United 

d  to  appeal  to  during  the  nexl  three  and 


the  following1  years?  There  are  two  classes  of  people  in 
particular  whom  members  of  this  Church  have  need  at 
this  time  to  consider:  First,  the  members  of  the  other 
churches  that  surround  them.  These  turn  to  her,  in  in- 
creasing numbers  nowadays,  not  for  "Faith"  but  for 
"Order."  Secondly,  there  is  that  great  and  growing  mul- 
titude of  good  men  who  hold  themselves  aloof  from  all 
churches.  Time  was  when  the  problem  was  how  to  reach 
and  win  evil  men;  now  it  is  how  to  hold  the  good  ones. 
If  this  be  kept  in  mind,  if  will  save  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  particular  from  some  mischievous  acts  of  petty  party 
legislation  and  if  will  help  her  to  seize  an  important 
opportunity  which  just  now  seems  to  be  hers  in  a  high 
degree. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  class,  questions  of  doctrine 
become  of  importance.  I'.uf  this  is  of  far  more  concern 
to  them  than  to  her.  Their  churche:;  ;ire  built  up  around 
doctrines,   while  the   Episcopal  Church   re.il::  upon  order. 

On  this  point  they  are  sensitive,  if  .die  can  make  if  clear 
to  them  that  no  dogma  of  their:!  is  denounced  and  thai 

no  new  'loci  ime  of  hers  is  ImpO  'd.  y.\\r  m:iy  count,  upon 
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a  friend]]    hearing,  but  not  otherwise.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  therefore,  li  faced  with  this  question;  How  far 

she  willing  bo  revise  her  statements  of  doctrines,  cut- 
ting out  Obsolete  ones  and  relegating  to  their  proper 
place  those  theories  of  order  which  she  has  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  dogmas?  Until  something  like  this  is  done, 
openly  and  frankly,  and  by  formal  action  of  General 
Convention,  this  Church  will  appeal  in  vain  to  her  next- 
door  neighbors. 

In  the  second  category,  however,  there  are  even  more 
to  whom  this  Church  ought  to  speak.  Twenty  years  ago 
John  Burroughs  wrote:  "The  religious  skeptics  of  today 
are  a  very  large  class,  larger  than  ever  before,  and  they 
are  among  the  most  helpful,  intelligent,  patriotic,  up- 
right and  wisely  conservative  of  our  citizens.  Probably 
four-fifths  of  our  literary  men  are  such ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  journalists  and  editors;  half  the  lawyers;  more 
than  half  the  doctors;  a  large  percentage  of  the  teach- 
ers; a  larger  percentage  of  the  business  men;  almost  all 
the  scientific  men."  If  this  was  true  then,  it  is  still  more 
true  now.  Nor  must  the  term  "skeptics"  in  this  connec- 
tion have  any  evil  connotation.  These  persons  are  what 
they  are  here  called  in  the  sense  that  they  doubt  many 
things  which  they  think  the  Church  calls  upon  them  to 
believe.  Can  the  Church  speak  to  them  so  plainly  and 
directly  as  to  convince  them  that  they  have  largely  mis- 
understood her?  The  answer  is  that  she  cannot  con- 
vince them — while  she  retains  in  her  formularies  things 
which  she  herself  only  makes  believe  to  believe.  For 
these  men  stand  upon  a  high  level  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. 

To  both  these  classes,  the  Episcopal  Church  must 
speak  honestly,  if  at  all.  Mere  "Missionary  Zeal"  will 
not  avail  here.  "Laymen's  Forward  Movements,"  "Na- 
tionwide Preaching  Missions,"  "St.  Andrew's  Brother- 
hoods" and  similar  devices  will  touch  the  persons 
above  mentioned  no  more  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  The  appeal  must  be  carried  by  the 
Church's  clergy.  It  must  be  spoken  from  the  Church's 
pulpits.  There  must  be  a  clear  and  coherent  message 
which  has  the  Church's  imprimatur  upon  it.  The  su- 
preme duty  of  the  General  Convention  is  to  frame  and 
issue  such  a  message.  God  knows,  the  task  is  no  easy 
one.  But  every  man  knows  that  when  party  interest,  or 
blind  conservatism,  or  cross-eyed  radicalism,  or  easy- 
going custom  are  present,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all.  Which 
is  the  reason  these  ought  all  to  be  eliminated.  Not  until 
this  is  done  absolutely,  can  judgment  begin  again  at  the 
House  of  God. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  BULLIES 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  the  sophomores  are  taking 
great  interest  in  a  course  not  mentioned  in  the  cat- 
alog but  given  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  faculty, 
that  is,  field  work  in  petty  tyranny.  They  are  authorized 
to  indulge  in  one  of  most  pernicious  of  human  instincts, 
the  abuse  of  power  and  the  gratuitous  interference  with 
the  rights  of  others.  The  student  daily  of  the  largest  uni- 
versity of  the  world  puts  the  common  belief  with  brutal 
frankness : 

That  there  should  hi-  a  certain  amount  of  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  lower  classes  is  not  alone  natural,  it  is  also 
desirable.  The  old  adage  that  everybody  loves  a  fight  holds 
on  the  campus  as  it  docs  elsewhere. 

That  "everybody  loves  a  light"  is  a  genial  explanation 
of  the  state  of  Kurope  and  it  is  undeniably  "natural"  to 
delight    in    the    annoyaier    0i     Inferiors,    but    the   campus 


does  not  seem  a  suitable  place  for  the  deliberate  cultiva- 
tion of  primeval  viciousness.  Recent  regulations  have 
done  away  with  the  grosser  forms  of  hazing  but  have 
l<  1 1  the  moral  evil  of  it  untouched.  Saving  the  fresh- 
men from  the  torture  and  danger  of  the  old  customs  is 
doubtless  desirable,  but  the  net  gain  is  slight,  since  the 
milder  forms  of  tyranny  meet  with  more  general  tolera- 
tion and  inflict  more  lasting  injury  upon  the  characters 
of  those  who  impose  them  and  those  who  submit  to 
them.  To  tie  a  man  to  the  railroad  track,  to  bury  him 
alive  or  brand  him  with  silver  nitrate  are  not  pastimes 
in  which  one  is  apt  to  find  delight  after  his  sophomore 
days,  but  the  habit  of  imposing  one's  will  upon  others  in 
the  matter  of  dress  and  conduct  is  not  so  easily  outlived. 
A  man  who  has  been  allowed  to  dictate  to  younger  and 
less  educated  men  what  color  neckties  and  socks  they 
shall  wear,  what  they  shall  sing  and  where  they  shall 
walk,  is  apt  to  carry  into  later  life  the  belief  in  class  dis- 
tinctions and  intolerance  which  his  college  training  has 
given  him. 


ROMANS  AND  RUMANS 

THE  Rumans  or  Rumanians  are  proud  to  claim 
descent,  in  a  more  or  less  legitimate  way,  from  the 
Roman  legionaries  who  were  stationed  in  their  country, 
but  they  have  yet  to  prove  that  they  have  inherited  along 
with  their  language  any  of  the  military  genius  of  the 
ancestors  to  whom  they  lay  claim.  In  fact,  their  present 
set-back  is  due  to  their  direct  violation  of  Roman 
precedent  in  two  respects.  When  the  emperor  Trajan 
undertook  the  same  job  the  Rumans  have  now  on  their 
hands,  that  is,  the  conquest  of  Transylvania,  he  did  not 
throw  his  troops  recklessly  across  the  mighty  Danube 
on  a  pontoon  bridge  and  so  get  them  cut  off  like  the 
Rumanian  troops.  No,  he  sent  out  in  advance  his  best 
architect,  Apollodorus,  the  same  whose  work  the  tourist 
still  admires  in  Trajan's  Forum  at  Rome.  Apollodorus 
built  a  strong  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube  and  a  good 
solid  road  leading  to  it,  carrying  the  road  along  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  defile  in  a  covered  wooden 
gallery  supported  by  beams  inserted  in  holes  in  the  cliffs. 
After  all  this  was  done  Trajan  sent  the  Roman  soldiers 
into  the  enemy's  country — and  they  stayed  there  so  long 
that  all  the  people  got  to  calling  themselves  Romans. 

The  Rumans  showed  good  judgment  in  taking  the 
roads  that  Trajan  constructed  by  the  Iron  Gate  to  Or- 
sova  and  by  the  Red  Tower  Pass  to  Hermannstadt,  but 
they  neglected  to  guard  what  the  Romans  were  especially 
careful  to  look  out  for,  their  lines  of  communication  to 
the  rear.  Consequently  they  have  lost  3000  men  in  the 
west  and  15,000  in  the  east. 

Silistria,  recently  captured  by  the  Bulgars,  was  the 
ancient  Roman  fortress  of  Durostorum,  was  one 
of  the  outposts  of  the  Empire,  and,  because  of 
its  strategic  importance,  garrisoned  by  l.ogio  1 
and  Legio  XI,  the  Italian  and  the  flaudian  l.e 
gions.  But  their  suppositious  descendants  evacu 
ated  the  stronghold  without  a  struggle  and  when 
the  Bulgars  entered  they  found  it  deserted  Yet  tins  old 

town  has  stood  many    stout   sieges   in  the  course  o(  its 

long  history,  for  it  stands  in  the  road  or  all  who  have 

tried  to  march  to  Constantinople  along  the  sea  The 
Inhabitant!  in  the  course  i^\  tune  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  sort   o(  life  now    led  at    Kheuns  and  Verdun  ami 

whenever  the  bombardments  greiv  too  hot  they  simp 

took    shelter    in    the   municipal    c\  clone   cellar,    a   subtei 
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ranean  cavern  underneath  the  town  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

The  Romans  fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Empire  on  the  line  still  marked  by  Trajan's  Wall,  the 
line  followed  by  the  railroad  from  Constanza  to 
Bucharest.  But  the  Rumans  thought  they  knew  better 
than  their  alleged  ancestors  so  they  advanced  with  their 
Russian  allies  some  forty  miles  south  to  meet  the  Bul- 
gars  coming  up  thru  the  Dobrudja.  Then  the  Bulgars 
beat  them  back,  back  to  Trajan's  Wall,  which  they  would 
have  known  better  than  to  leave  if  they  had  learned 
their  Latin  lesson. 

It  is  an  old  board  on  which  this  game  of  war  is  being 
played  and  the  best  moves  are  often  those  made  by  the 
master  players  of  the  past.  Joffre  checked  and  held  the 
invaders  from  Belgium  just  where  Caesar  did  on  the  line 
of  the  Marne  at  Rheims.  The  old  Roman  fortress  of 
Verdun  still  stands  them  off. 

It  was  by  following  the  old  Roman  road  into  the 
Balkans  that  the  Teutonic  hosts  conquered  Serbia,  and 
wherever  a  modern  general  picks  upon  a  good  place  for 
entrenchment  the  shovels  of  his  soldiers  are  liable  to 
uncover  Roman  bricks  and  stones. 

Anybody  can  fight.  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  could  break  a  Brit- 
ish square.  But  when  Kitchener  invaded  the  Sudan  with 
a  railroad,  Fuzzy-wuzzy's  day  was  done.  The  Romans 
fought  with  roads,  bridges  and  entrenchments.  They 
were  the  first  to  realize  that  war  is  simply  a  branch  of 
engineering.  What  if  Caesar  or  Trajan  had  only  had  rail- 
roads and  telephones?  Or  what  if  the  Rumans  only  had 
a  Caesar  or  a  Trajan? 


THE  AMERICAN  POLICY  OF  AMERICAN 

PARTIES 

LAST  week  we  discussed  the  "European  Policy  of 
American  Parties"  and  quoted  all  the  references  to 
trans-Atlantic  questions  in  the  platforms  of  the  two 
parties  for  the  past  sixty  years.  A  similar  survey  of 
these  thirty-two  platforms  with  regard  to  what  they 
have  to  say  about  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to 
the  countries  south  of  it  shows  that  the  two  parties  have 
reversed  their  attitude  if  they  have  not  changed  their 
principles.  In  the  fifties  the  Democratic  party  was 
frankly  and  emphatically  imperialistic,  doubtless  chiefly 
use  the  South  wanted  more  slave  territory.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  were  engaged  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Spain  seemed  likely  to  be  drawn  in  on  the  side  of 
the  Allio -..  Russia  was  looking  for  the  American  navy 
her  aid.  Russia  and  the  United  States  signed 
aeoi  .'i  (1864)  establishing  the  principle  that  "free 

ships  make  free  goods"  which  England  and  France,  then 
as  now,  refused  to  accept  as  international  law.  Since  we 
could  SXped  the  support,  if  not  the  help,  of  Russia  in  a 

war  with  Spain,  it.  seemed  a  good  chance  to  get  Cuba. 

At,    the    suggestion    of    the    Secretary    of    State    our 

min  to   England,   France  and   Spain,   who  were 

fianan,  and  Soule,  met  at  Ostend  to  devise 

for  carrying  out  the  They  recommended 

that  t.h<  f<-r  to  buy  Cuba  at  a  fair  price 

—$12:0, 000,000  was  later  SUggC   '"I      and  they  held  thai 

tin  refused  the  United  States  would  be  }u 

,  human  end  divine,  in  wresting  the 
nd  fron  In  reference  to  this  the  first  Etepub 

b  Fremonl  ays: 


That  the  highwayman's  plea  that  "might  makes  right" 
embodied  in  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in  every  respect  un- 
worthy of  American  diplomacy  and  would  bring  shame  and 
dishonor  upon  any  government  or  people  that  gave  it  their 
sanction. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1856  makes  only  a 
veiled  reference  to  the  Ostend  manifesto,  altho  one  of 
its  authors,  Buchanan,  was  being  run  for  President. 
Since  this  platform  contains  the  most  ambitious  and  de- 
cided policy  on  Latin-American  affairs  of  any  in  our 
political  history  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the  chief 
resolutions : 

That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  question 
whatever.  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and  pro- 
gressive free  trade  thruout  the  world,  and,  by  solemn  mani- 
festations, to  place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their 
successful  example. 

That,  in  view  of  so  commanding  an  interest,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  not  but  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to 
regenerate  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  covers  the 
passage  across  the  inter-oceanic  isthmus. 

That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next  admin- 
istration that  every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure  our 
ascendancy  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent protection  to  the  great  outlets  through  which  are 
emptied  into  its  waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil 
and  the  commodities  created  by  the  industry  of  the  people 
of  our  western  valleys  and  the  Union  at  large. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  "the  efforts  made 
by  the  people  of  Central  America"  referred  to  the 
Walker  filibustering  expedition  in  Nicaragua  and  "our 
ascendancy  in  the  Gulf"  meant  the  forcible  annexation 
of  Cuba. 

Four  years  later  the  subject  is  dismissed  in  three 
lines  as  follows: 

That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable 
to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

Not  until  1884  do  Pan-American  questions  again  ap- 
pear in  the  platforms.  Then  the  Democratic  party  comes 
up  again  with  a  claim  to  have  always  been  the  party  of 
expansion: 

This  country  has  never  had  a  well  defined  and  executed 
foreign  policy,  save  under  Democratic  administration.  That 
policy  has  ever  been  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  act  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
or  hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let  them  alone;  that  as  a  result 
of  this  policy  we  recall  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
California,  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  territory,  by  pur- 
chase alone,  and  contrast  these  grand  acquisitions  of  Demo- 
cratic statesmanship  with  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  sole 
fruit  of  a  Republican  administration  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy  based  upon  more 
intimate  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  fifteen 
sister  republics  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  but 
entangling  alliances  with  none. 

Curiously  enough  Cleveland  who  ran  on  this  im- 
perialist platform  tried  later  to  haul  down  the  Ameri- 
can flag  from  Hawaii  and  restore  the  native  queen  to 
her  throne.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1888  drops  the 
expansion  policy  that  it  had  so  vigorously  championed 
four  years  and  the  Republicans  take  it  and  declare  that 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  been  distinguished  by  its  Inefficiency  and  Its  cow- 
ardice. 

in  the  next  election,  that  of  1892,  the  Democrats  ad- 
vocate the  Nicaragua  Canal  while  the  Republicans  ignore 
It.  By  L896  the  Democrats  have  forgotten  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  but  the  Republicans  include  it  in  their  ambitious 
foreign  policy : 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  at  all  times  flrth,  v\ 
and  dignified,  and  all  our  Interests  In  the  Western  rlemi 
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ilh     watched    and    guarded.    The    Hawaiian 
ould  in-  controlled  bs  the   United  states,  and  no 
power  should  be  permitted  t<>  interfere  with  them: 
the  Nica  i  Canal  should  be  built,  owned,  and  operated 

b\  the  i  nited  States;  and  by  the  purchase  of  the  Danish 
islands  we  Bhould  secure  a  proper  and  much-needed  naval 
station  in  the  West  Indies 

The  Democrats  in  1896  merelj  extended  their  "sym- 
pathy to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  heroic  struggle  for 
libertj  and  independence"  hut  the  Republicans  went 
further  and  offered  to  aid  them: 

in    the   hour   of  achieving  their  own    independence  the 

people  of  tiie  United  States  have  regarded  with  sympathy 
the  struggles  of  ether  American  peoples  to  free  themselves 
from  European  domination.  We  watch  with  deep  and  abiding 

interest  the  heroic  battle  of  the  Cuban  patriots  against 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  our  best  hopes  go  out  for  the 
full  success  of  their  determined  contest  for  liberty. 

The  Government  of  Spain  having  lost  control  of  Cuba  and 
being  unable  to  protect  the  pi-operty  or  lives  of  resident 
American  citizens  or  to  comply  with  its  treaty  obligations, 
we  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
actively  use  its  influence  and  good  offices  to  restore  peace 
and  give  independence  to  the  island. 

These  four  pledges  of  the  Republicans  were  carried 
out  so  far  as  possible.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed  and  the  Danish  Islands  would  have  been  if  the 
Danish  upper  house  had  not  refused.  An  isthmian  canal, 
tho  at  Panama  instead  of  Nicaragua,  was  built.  Not  only 
Cuba  was  liberated  from  Spanish  tyranny  but  Porto 
Rico  and  three  thousand  other  islands  in  the  Philippines 
as  well.  The  two  parties  had  now  reversed  the  positions 
they  had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  their  rivalry. 
The  Democratic  party,  which  was  fifty  years  before  urg- 
ing the  forcible  annexation  of  tropical  territory,  devoted 
a  large  part  of  its  platform  of  1900  to  the  denunciation 
of  the  expansion  policy  of  the  Republicans  in  either 
hemisphere.  We  quote  from  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1900  the  chief  references  to  American  affairs: 

We  denounce  the  Porto  Rican  law,  enacted  by  a  Republi- 
can Congress  against  the  protest  and  opposition  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic minority,  as  a  bold  and  open  violation  of  the  nation's 
organic  law  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  national  good  faith. 
It  imposes  upon  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  a  government  with- 
out their  consent  and  taxation  without  representation.  It 
dishonors  the  American  people  by  repudiating  a  solemn 
pledge  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  commanding  general  of 
our  army,  which  the  Porto  Ricans  welcomed  to  a  peaceful 
and  unresisted  occupation  of  their  land.  It  doomed  to  pov- 
erty and  distress  a  people  whose  helplessness  appeals  with 
peculiar  force  to  our  justice  and  magnanimity. 

In  this,  the  first  act  of  its  imperialistic  program,  the  Re- 
publican party  seeks  to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  colo- 
nial policy  inconsistent  with  republican  institutions  and  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court  in  numerous  decisions. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  territorial  expansion  when  it  takes 
in  desirable  territory  which  can  be  erected  into  states  in 
the  Union  and  whose  people  are  willing  and  fit  to  become 
American  citizens.  We  favor  expansion  by  every  peaceful 
and  legitimate  means.  But  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
seizing  or  purchasing  distant  islands  to  be  governed  outside 
the  Constitution  and  whose  people  can  never  become  citizens. 

We  favor  the  immediate  construction,  ownership,  and 
control  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  by  the  United  States,  and 
we  denounce  the  insincerity  of  the  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform  for  an  isthmian  canal  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of 
the  Republican  majority  on  this  subject  to  pass  such  a  bill 
in  Congress. 

We  condemn  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  as  a  surrender  of 
American  rights  and  interests  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  people. 

The  Republicans  on  the  other  hand  pointed  with  pride 

in   1900  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  administration 

in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Wes1    Indies: 

President  Mckinley  has  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  states  with  distinguished  credit  t"  the  American 

people.    In    releasing   us    from    the    vexatious  conditions   of  a 
European  alliance  for  the  govemmenl   of  Samoa,  his  course 

is  especially  to  he  commended.  By  securing  to  our  undivided 

nt  ml   the  most    important    island  of  the  Sanioan  group  and 

the  best  harbor  in  the   louthem  Pacific,  every  American  in 


i  has  been  safeguarded.     We  approve  the  annexation 

of  the   Hawaiian   Islands  to  the   United  States. 

In  accepting  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  just  responsibility 
of  our  victories  in  the  Spanish  War,  the  President  and  the 
Senate  won  the  undoubted  approval  of  the  American  people. 
\"  other  course  was  possible  than  to  destroy  Spain's  sov- 
ereignty throughout  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  That  course  created  our  responsibility  before  the 
world  and  with  the  unorganized  population  whom  our  inter- 
vention had  freed  from  Spain  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  and  for  the  establishment  of  good 
government  and  for  the  performance  of  international  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Democratic  party  in  1904  continued  its  denun- 
ciation of  "colonial  exploitation"  and  declares  that 
"wherever  there  may  exist  a  people  incapable  of  being 
governed  under  American  laws,  in  consonance  with  the 
American  Constitution,  the  territory  of  that  people 
ought  not  to  be  part  of  the  American  domain." 

The  Republican  platform  of  1904  congratulates  itself 
chiefly  on  Panama: 

The  possession  of  a  route  for  an  isthmian  canal,  so  long 
the  dream  of  American  statesmanship,  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  great  work  of  connecting  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  by  a  canal  is  at  last  begun,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
Republican  party. 

Our  foreign  policy  under  his  administration  has  not  only 
been  able,  vigorous,  and  dignified,  but  to  the  highest  degree 
successful.  The  complicated  questions  which  arose  in  Vene- 
zuela were  settled  in  such  a  way  by  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  signally  vindicated  and  the 
cause  of  peace  and  arbitration  greatly  advanced. 

His  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  Panama,  which  we 
commend  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only  secure  to  us  the 
canal  route,  but  avoided  foreign  complications  which  might 
have  been  of  a  very  serious  character. 

The  platforms  of  1908  and  1912  contain  nothing  what- 
ever of  importance  on  the  subject,  and  the  platforms  of 
1916,  which  deal  at  length  with  Mexico,  we  need  not 
quote. 

This  comprizes  the  record  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
two  parties  in  this^  hemisphere  in  so  far  as  it  has  found 
expression  in  their  quadrennial  statement  of  principles. 
We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  quote  the  kind 
words  which  it-is  customary  to  apply  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine or  the  usual  vague  references  to  the  desirability 
of  friendship  and  increase  of  commerce  with  our  sister 
republics  of  the  south,  .since  these  are  common  to  both 
parties  and  mean  little  to  either. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  write  the 
history  of  American  party  policy  from  these  official  ut- 
terances alone.  One  would  gather  for  instance  that  the 
Democratic  party  in  recent  years  was  opposed  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  to  the  extension  of  American  control  over  new 
tropical  territory;  yet  the  most  emphatic  and  extreme 
expression  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  "today  the 
United  States  is  practically  sovereign  upon  this  conti- 
nent" (presumably  South  America) — came  from  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  President  Wilson  has  carried 
American  control  into  San  Domingo,  Hayti  ami  Nica 
ragua  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  has  twice  invaded 
Mexico  and  is  now  trying  to  buy  the  Danish  islands.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  has 
been  due  to  the  partj  mi  power,  whichever  it  happened 
to  be,  while  the  out  part]/  quite  naturally  tends  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  opposition  regardless  ^(  its  traditions 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  foreign  policy  o(  the  United 
States  in  America  as  well  as  Kuropo  depends  less  upon 
the  party   which   happens  to  be  in   power  than   upon  the 

individual  who  happens  to  be  President,  The  American 

people  do  not    all  agree  as   to  our  external   politics,   but 

then-  differences  In  point  o\  wow  on  such  questions  do- 
not  divide  them  on  pai  I  j  line 


Allied  Gains     ?he   Germans   have  de- 
,      „  hvered    strong    counter- 

on  the  Somme  attackg     on     both     the 

French  and  the  British  lines,  but  in 
both  cases  they  have  been  repulsed  and 
have  lost  ground.  The  point  of  attack 
on  the  British  sector  was  the  Schwaben 
Redoubt,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Thiepval  system  of  fortifications,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  English.  The 
Germans  charged  the  redoubt  repeat- 
edly during  the  week  and  on  Saturday 
succeeded  in  entering  the  trenches  at 
two  points,  but  were  immediately  driven 
out  leaving  a  large  number  of  dead  on 
the  ground.  In  return  the  British 
launched  attacks  in  the  direction  of 
Grandcourt,  gaining  new  ground  and 
taking  a  thousand  prisoners. 

The  French  in  a  brilliant  charge 
captured  the  fortified  village  of  Sailly- 
Sallisel  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  An 
eyewitness  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  brief  but  decisive  engage- 
ment: 

The  infantry  officers  and  the  artillery  offi- 
cers had  synchronized  their  watches  and 
the  infantry  were  ordered  to  attack  at  ex- 
actly 11 :45  o'clock. 

The  moment  arrived.  The  range  of  the 
artillery,   which   had  been  battering  Sailly- 
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October  16 — French  occupy  Athens. 
Austrians  ten  miles  inside  Ruman- 
ian boundary. 

October  17 — Russians  driven  back 
from  Halicz.  Germans  trying  to  re- 
gain Schwaben  Redoubt. 

October    18 — French    capture    Sailly. 

Cunard  liner  "Alaunia,"  from  New 

York,     sunk     by     mine    in     British 

Channel ;      passengers      and      crew 

saved. 
October    19 — Bulgars     and     Germans 

break    Russian    line    in    Dobrudja. 

Rumanians      check      Austrians      in 

Transylvanian  passes. 

October  20 — Serbs  take  Brod  on  way 
to  Monastir.  French  admiral  takes 
command  of  Greek  police. 

October  21 — Austrian  premier  assas- 
sinated. Bulgars  and  Germans  take 
Tuzla  in  Dobrudja. 

October  22 — French  gain  in  Chaulnes 
Wood.  Russians  defeated  in  Galicia. 


Sallisel,  was  increased  a  few  hundred 
yards ;  the  infantrymen's  heads  appeared 
over  the  parapets ;  then,  in  dashes,  the  men 
covered  the  short  open  space,  throwing 
grenades,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
rockets  sent  up  showed  the  airmen  ob- 
serving from  the  clouds  that  the  position 
had  been  won.  The  airmen  flew  to  the  field 


commandant's  headquarters  to  take  back 
the  news. 

Further  to  the  south  the  French  are 
closing  in  upon  Chaulnes  and  have  se- 
cured control  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  woods  north  of  that  town. 

t-,         ,    rr.  The    Allies    were    not 

French  Troops        ,.   ,,    .      ...    ,, 
_,  A   ,  satisfied  with  the  seiz- 

Occupy  Athens   ure  of  the  Greek  fortg 

and  most  of  the  navy,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  presented  an  imperative  note 
to  the  king  demanding  more  sweeping 
concessions.  King  Constantine  at  first 
refused  and  threatened  to  withdraw  to 
Larissa  and  set  up  an  independent  gov- 
ernment there,  but  he  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  give  way.  The  French  then 
took  possession  of  what  was  left  of  the 
Greek  fleet,  including  the  two  cruisers 
sold  by  the  American  government  to 
Greece  just  before  the  war,  the  "Idaho" 
and  the  "Mississippi,"  now  known  as 
the  "Kilkis"  and  the  "Lemnos." 

The  Greek  sailors  who  had  been  put 
ashore  by  the  Allies  were  reviewed  by 
the  king  who  exprest  his  deep  sorrow 
at  their  expulsion  and  his  hope  that 
they  might  soon  return  to  their  ships. 
The  streets  of  Athens  were  filled  with 
crowds   bearing   flags   and   portraits  of 
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the  king,  singing  the  national  anthem 
and  hooting  the  Allied  legations  and 
troops. 

The  first  contingent  of  Allied 
marines  sent  to  the  capital  were  driven 
out  by  the  Athenian  people,  but  next 
day  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  French 
and  Italians  were  marched  into  the 
city  and  took  possession  of  the  city  hall, 
the  Castalia  barracks  and  the  municipal 
theater.  Machine  guns  were  stationed 
so  as  to  command  the  principal  streets 
and  a  guard  placed  in  front  of  the 
king's  palace.  The  special  police  guard 
of  King  Constantine  has  been  cut  down 
from  4000  to  80  by  order  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Vice-Admiral  du  Fournet,  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  fleet,  is  now  under 
the  title  of  "Chief  Inspector,"  actual 
ruler  of  the  whole  of  Greece  as  well 
as  of  Athens.  A  strict  censorship  has 
been  imposed  and  the  press  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  print  matter  offensive  to 
the  Entente  Allies.  In  the  last  issue 
before  the  suppression  of  their  freedom 
of  speech  the  royalist  papers  published 
an  appeal  to  the  American  press  as 
the  only  bar  before  which  Greece  can 
obtain  justice  and  sympathy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  national  liberties  of 
Hellas. 


Incensed  at  the  action 

Greeks  Appeal    of  the  A1Hes  in  se\zmg 

to  America        the     Greek    ghips    and 

forts  and  occupying  Athens  with  their 
troops  the  Greeks  held  an  anti-war 
demonstration  in  the  capital  and  a  pro- 
cession of  four  thousand  marched  to 
the  American  Legation  to  ask  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  liberty.  The  petition  read 
as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  people  spontaneously 
assembled  before  the  Legation  yesterday 
evening,  to  come  to  yon  as  a  representative 
of  the  great,  free,  liberal  American  people, 
to  register  with  you  and  thru  you  to  the 
people  you  so  worthily  represent  the  pro- 
test of  the  Greek   people : 

The  Greek  citizen  has  decided  to  remain 
neutral  because  he  does  not  think  it  to  his 
interest  to  participate  in  the  European 
war,  and  on  this  account  he  has  become 
the  victim  of  coercion  by  the  rival  groups 
engaged  in  the  struggle.  During  the  year 
past  the  rival  groups  gradually  abolished 
all  the  functions  of  the  Greek  state,  and 
now  one  of  the  groups  even  occupies  our 
capital. 

We  are  aware  the  American  people  al- 
ways have  fought  for  liberty  against  sla- 
very aud  therefore  appeal  to  their  powerful 
influence  to  avert  the  subjugation  of  those 
who  desire  only  to  remain  free.  Owing  to 
our  exceptional  position  with  respect  to  the 
powers  in   the  conflict,   such  influence  can 
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be  exercized  efficaciously  only  by  America. 
We  trust  that  the  noble  American  people 
will  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  our  appeal, 
and  call  for  three  cheers  for  the  American 
people.  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

A  rumor  that  an  American  fleet  of 
thirty  vessels  was  about  to  arrive  for 
the  protection  of  Greece  aroused  wild 
manifestations  of  joy  in  the  crowd,  but 
this  was  dispelled  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  American  navy  was  represented 
in  the  Mediterranean  by  one  small 
cruiser  and  a  collier  and  that  these 
were  not  likely  to  intervene. 

rr.      Ti  The  sudden  reversal  of 

The  Rumanian    ,,        .  r     r> 

.  the    fortunes    of     Ru- 

Cnsis  mania    is    one    of    the 

dramatic  spectacles  of  the  war.  On  Au- 
gust 27  King  Ferdinand  declared  war. 
A  month  later  his  armies  were  in  pos- 
session of  7000  square  miles  of  enemy 
territory.  Before  the  second  month  was 
over  his  troops  had  all  been  driven 
back  to  their  own  country.  Rumania 
was  invaded  on  three  frontiers,  and 
the  Bulgars  held  3000  square  miles  of 
her  territory.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Berlin  reports,  King  Ferdinand  has 
lost  a  quarter  of  his  army  and  a  large 
part  of  his  supplies.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  has  sent  out  an  urgent  appeal 
to  the  Allies  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  they 
can  do  at  the  moment.  General  Sarrail 
shows  no  disposition  to  risk  sending  his 
eight-power  army  into  the  interior  so 
long  as  the  Bulgars  hold  the  Struma 
River  on  the  east  and  Monastir  on  the 
west.  The  Italian  demonstration  toward 
Triest  has  not  seriously  alarmed  the 
Austrians.  The  incessant  pounding  on 
the  Somme  front  by  the  British  and 
French  is  not  regarded  by  the  Germans 
as  serious  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  shifting  some  troops  from  Frame 
to  the  Balkans. 

The  only  source  of  immediate  aid  is 
Russia,   but  for  some  mysterious    i 
son  Russia  has  been   slow    to  act.   Just 
now  when  her  help  would  be   most 

fective  she   seems   paralysed.   General 

BrusilotV  has  made  no  progress  in  his 
drive  toward  l.cinborg  for  more  than  a 
month.  When  Rumania  entered  the  V 

it  was  with  the  expectation,  presume 
based   on   explicit    assurances,   that    i 

large  Russian  army  would  be  sent  at 
Once    Into    the    DobrudjS    and    so    on    to 

Constantinople,  But  it  teems  that  onlj 
few  divisions  oi  Ruitiana  war*    lent  and 

these   were    late   so   they    lost    flftj    ii' 
cm   the   start   ami   are   now    beine,   driven 
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back  further.  There  cannot  be  any  lack 
of  men,  for  Russia's  annual  increase  in 
population  is  more  than  half  the  total 
population  of  Bulgaria.  So  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  Russians 
have  run  short  of  shells  again  and  must 
wait  until  the  deficiency  is  made  good 
from  England  and  America.  Rumania 
stocked  up  with  Krupp  ammunition  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  when  this  is  exhausted 
she  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  Rus- 
sia, and  this  means  that  most  of  it 
must  come  via  Archangel  on  the  Arctic 
or  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  for  the 
Rumanian  factories  are  inadequate. 

If,  then,  Falkenhayn  should  be  able 
to  strike  across  from  the  mountains  to 
the  Russian  boundary,  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles,  Rumania  would  be 
cut  off  and  fall  as  easy  a  victim  to  the 
Teuton  armies  as  Serbia  did.  Last  week 
his  armies  advanced  twelve  of  these 
seventy-five  miles,  but  the  Rumanians 
have  driven  them  back  and  seem  to  be 
able  to  hold  the  mountain  passes  for  the 
present. 

The  Conquest  of      While  Falkenhayn's 

_  .       ,.  armies     are     being 

the  Dobrudja         hdd  up  fa  the  Car. 

pathian  Mountains  on  the  north, 
Mackensen  has  renewed  his  attacks  in 
the  Dobrudja  on  the  south.  The  Do- 
brudja, as  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying map,  lies  between  the 
Danube  River  and  the  Black  Sea  and 
forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Russia  and  Bulgaria.  Evidently  the  en- 
trance of  Rumania  into  the  war  did 
not  take  the  Germans  by  surprize. 
Their  plans  were  laid  in  advance  for 
this  contingency,  and  General  von 
Mackensen,  who  distinguished  himself 
early  in  the  war  by  his  brilliant  cam- 
paign in  Poland  and  later  by  his  swift 
conquest  of  Serbia,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  three  Bulgarian  divisions 
numbering  about  70,000,  supplemented 
by  a  few  German  regiments  and  some 
Turkish  troops. 

With  this  force  he  invaded  the 
Dobrudja  as  soon  as  war  was  declared; 
in  fact,  before  it  was  declared  against 
Bulgaria.  The  Rumanian  armies  were 
over  the  mountains  in  Transylvania 
and  the  Russians  had  not  come  yet,  so 
he  advanced  without  much  difficulty 
fifty  miles  beyond  the  Rumanian 
.tier.   Here  he  was  halted,  for  the 

manians  and  Russians  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  a  line  stretching 
from  Um  river  to  the  sea  and  about  ten 
DUth  of  the  railroad  line. 

This  railroad  line  in  of  the  greatest 
strategic   importance,   for  it  is  the  sole 

'he  Rumanian 
tal,  and  Conttanza,  the  chief  Ru- 
iport,  The  railroad  runs  not, 
far  from  the  old  Roman  line  of  forti- 
fications' known  as  Trajan's  Wall, 
ked  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Empire,  It,  -  / ',  <  1 1  .  I  C'.uhe 
a      bridfl  en 

landing  ovn   the  broad 
rond.  if  Q< 
ptnrc  thii 

brl<  ftblt     tO     threaten 

fr',rn 
DOW     from     the    -:ou>.h     by    way    of    th<- 

•   from  the  Danube  at. 


Turtukai  to  the  capital.  But  the  Ru- 
manians will  doubtless  destroy  the 
bridge  if  they  are  forced  to  leave 
Chernavoda. 

Constanza  or  Kustendji,  the  sea- 
port of  the  Dobrudja,  has  be- 
come a  prosperous  city  since  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  and 
bridge  connecting  it  with  Bucharest, 
and  it  now  has  about  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. As  Russia  has  complete  com- 
mand of  the  Black  Sea,  most  of  the 
Russian  troops  sent  to  the  Dobrudja 
have  been  shipped  to  Constanza  by 
water  instead  of  coming  from  the 
other  direction  by  rail.  Since  Con- 
stanza is  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  Fleet,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Mackensen  to  take  it,  but  he  can  gain 
his  end  of  severing  this  line  of  com- 
munication between  Russian  and  Ru- 
mania as  well  if  he  can  cut  the  rail- 
road behind  Constanza. 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  object  of  the 
offensive  he  started  on  October  19. 
This  was  a  surprizing  success,  for  at 
the  end  of  two  days  he  could  report 
the  capture  of  3500  Russians,  500 
Rumanians,  two  cannon,  five  caissons 
and  twenty-two  machine  guns.  Several 
points  on  the  Russian  front  were  car- 
ried by  storm,  including  Tuzla,  the 
seaside  terminus.  Even  if  Mackensen 
does  not  succeed  in  breaking  thru  the 
Russo-Rumanian  line  in  the  Dobrudja, 
he  may  compel  his  enemy  to  shift 
troops  from  the  Transylvanian  side 
and  so  give  Falkenhayn  a  chance  to 
try  another  invasion  thru  the  moun- 
tains. 


Austrian  Premier 
Assassinated 


Count  Karl  Stuergkh, 
who  has  been  Aus- 
trian Premier  for  five 
years,  was  killed  on  the  evening  of 
October  21,  by  Ludwig  Adler.  The  as- 
sassin approached  him  while  he  was 
dining  at  a  hotel  in  Vienna  and  fired 
three  shots  from  a  revolver  into  his 
head.  So  little  has  been  allowed  to  leak 
out  about  Austrian  affairs  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  political  signifi- 
cance the  murder  has  or  what  will  be 
its  effect  upon  the  imperial  policy.  The 
Austrian  cabinet  was  reorganized  last 
November  but  there  has  been  no  meet- 
ing of  the  Austrian  parliament  since 
the  war  began.  Dr.  Adler  is  secretary 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party  and 
editor  of  Der  Kampf,  a  radical  Social- 
ist newspaper. 

Villa  Active      DurinS    the    Past    week 
Villa    has    increased    the 
Again  vigor  of  his  attacks  upon 

small  bodies  of  Carranzistas  and  on 
October  20  defeated  a  force  of  two 
thousand  federal  troops  under  General 
Carlos  Ozuna  near  the  town  of  Santa 
Ysabel.  The  government  soldiers  were 
trapped  between  two  wings  of  the  rebel 
army,  commanded  by  Villa  and  Jose 
Salazar  respectively,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat towards  Chihuahua  City.  It  is 
possible  that  Villa's  victory  will  once 
more  postpone  the  evacuation  of  Mexi- 
can territory  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States.  The  Villistas,  estimated 
from  eighteen  hundred  to  four  thousand 
in  number,  have  not  only  eluded  or  de- 
feated   every    expedition    sent    against 
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THE  SIMPLE  RECREATIONS  OF  AN  AIRMAN 
At  the  Aviation  Camp  of  the  Allies  at  Salonica  the  Frenchmen  have  amused  themselves  by  dec- 
orating the  ground  with  elaborate  designs  wrought  in  flowers,  shells  and  pebbles  in  a  way  to  be 
fully  appreciated  only  from  an  observation  point  in  the  air.  Here  appear  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Carcassonne,  in  France,  birthplace  of  General  Sarrail,  the  Allies'  leader  in  the  Balkans,  with  the 
inscription  "Glory  to  Carcassonne  for  the  eminent  chief  whom  she  has  given  us." 


them,  but  occupy  practically  the  entire 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state  of  Chihuahua.  General  Carranza 
issued  a  decree  on  October  9  to  meet 
the  difficulties  created  by  renewed  ban- 
dit activity,  suspending  constitutional 
guarantees  thruout  the  country,  pro- 
viding for  the  summary  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  rebels  and  robbers  and  even 
authorizing  execution  without  trial  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  taken  in  the 
act. 

In  spite  of  the  frightful  condition  of 
anarchy  described  in  Carranza's  de- 
cree, the  de  facto  government  is  pro- 
ceeding with  elections  as  if  the  coun- 
try were  at  peace.  On  October  22  a 
general  election  took  place  for  the  new 
Constitutional  Assembly  which  will  re- 
vise the  organic  law  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  Each  state  chose  one  dele- 
gate and  one  alternate  for  each  70,000 
population  or  each  fraction  of  that 
number  in  excess  of  20,000.  No  oppo- 
nents of  the  Constitutionalist  regime 
were  allowed  to  become  candidates. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  are 
expected  to  continue  from  the  first  of 
December  to  the  first  of  Februai-y,  and 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  a  special 
presidential  election  will  be  held.  It  is 
now  expected  that  General  Carranza 
will  be  chosen  with  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion. 

Tl.  Vr>  j  „f  .«„,  On    October    20    the 

The  H,nd  of  the  0,       ,      ,     ~.,  , 

_  „     ..  Standard    Oil    work- 

Bayonne  Strike  ^      whoge       strjke 

had  created  a  veritable  reign  of  terror 
in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  returned 
quietly  to  their  jobs,  leaving  the 
question  of  a  wages  increase  for  future 
negotiations  to  decide.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  dispute  has  been  ter- 
minated or  only  postponed,  as  the  men 
are  contemplating  the  formation  of  a 
union  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  it  [a  vei  \ 
possible  thai    ihould  no  wages  Increase 


be  granted  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, a  new  strike  may  be  called. 
John  A.  Moffitt  and  James  A.  Smyth, 
government  conciliation  commissioners 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  induced  the  workers  to  abandon 
their  strike,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  would  refuse 
to  admit  any  mediation  until  the  strike 
was  over.  It  is  understood  that  the 
federal  commissioners  are  now  using 
their  influence  to  induce  the  employers 
to  announce  an  increase  of  wages, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  whether 
or  not  their  efforts  will  prove  success- 
ful. 

What  really  broke  the  strike  was  the 
return  to  work  of  more  than  two 
thousand  English-speaking  employees 
under  the  protection  of  the  police. 
Most  of  these  men  had  not  wanted  to 
join  the  strike,  but  were  idle  because 
of  the  closing  of  the  plants  and  from 
fear  of  violence.  The  return  of  these 
men  enabled  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany to  resume  operation  in  Bayonne, 
and  the  effective  policing  of  the  city 
secured  them  against  further  intimida- 
tion. The  strike  of  a  thousand  men  at 
the  Bayway  Standard  Oil  plant  col- 
lapsed even  before  the  strike  at  Bay- 
onne, and  all  the  strikers  returned  to 
work  at  the  old  rates  of  pay.  Friends 
of  the  Bayonne  strikers  complain 
bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  police. 
They  declare  that  the  authorities  re- 
pressed crowds  of  strikers  and  sym- 
pathizers with  needless  violence,  that 
the  police  lost  their  self-control  and 
shot  and  clubbed  at  random,  and  that 
the  measures  taken  to  bar  "agitators" 
and  inflammatory  literature  From  the 

city    overstepped    the    limits    of   COnsti 
tutional    right.    They    also    charge    the 
newspapers    with    unfairness    in    exag- 
gerating   the    amount    of    disorder    pie 

vailing  in  Bayonne  before  the  city  eu 

thorities  had  attained  control  of  the 
situation. 


paign  is  in  full 
Swing  and  Republi- 
can prophets  claim  more  than  300  out 
of  the  531  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
li ige  as  certain  for  Mr.  Hughes.  While 
the  presidential  candidate  was  cam- 
paigning in  the  Middle  West,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  toured  the  Mexican  border 
states.  Mr.  Hughes,  speaking  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  denied  that  if  he 
were  elected  an  "invisible  govern- 
ment" of  party  bosses  and  corporation 
agents  would  be  established  at  Wash- 
ington, and  asserted  that  he  owed  his 
nomination  to  his  consistent  opposi- 
tion to  "invisible  government"  when 
he  was  governor  of  New  York.  He 
branded  Mr.  Wilson's  presidency  as; 
"an  administration  of  unofficial  spokes- 
men of  mysterious  influence."  In 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  he  defended  his  op- 
position to  the  Adamson  eight-hour 
law.  He  insisted  that  President  Wilson 
had  plenty  of  time  to  meet  the  railroad 
crisis,  since  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  asked  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  situation  as  early  as  July  29.  He 
declared  that  rather  than  have  sup- 
ported legislation  which  was  passed 
without  investigation  he  would  have 
dared  the  strike;  but  he  did  not 
promise  that  the  Adamson  law  would 
be  repealed  during  his  administration, 
since  "you  cannot  repeal  a  surrender"" 
and  the  law  goes  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  January,  more  than  two  months 
before  the  change  of  administrations. 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  devoted  most 
of  his  speeches  to  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion. He  inveighed  with  great  bitter- 
ness against  what  he  regards  as  the 
cowardly  policy  of  the  administration, 
pointed  out  that  of  all  the  foreigners 
resident  in  Mexico,  Americans  and 
Chinese  were  most  frequently  plun- 
dered and  killed,  and  intimated  that 
the  best  policy  as  regards  Mexico 
would  have  been  the  one  pursued  by 
the  United  States  in  Cuba,  the  occupa- 
tion and  regeneration  of  the  country 
by  an  American  army.  In  a  speech  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  he  compared  the 
political  position  of  Mexico  with  that 
of  the  Balkans: 

After  a  decade  of  internal  warfare  and 
struggle  in  the  Balkans  the  present  world 
war    resulted.    If  we   let    Mexico    sink    into 

permanent  anarchy,  and  shew  ourselves  too 
feeble  to  restore  order,  tin  n  sooner  or  later 
some  Old  World  military  power  will  itself 
step  in  and  take  possession,  with  results  as 
disastrous  to  as  as  the  anarchy  in  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  has  been  disastrous  to 
Europe, 

The    government    in    Mexico    must    neees 
sarily    interact    with    and    upon   the   s;.'\, 
ments   and   population   U>  the   northern   half 

of  the  South  American  Continent.  A  strong 
and  stable  government  in  Mexico,  working 

in    harmonious    relations    with    the    United 

states,  could  establish  security  for  property 
and  make  it  possible  for   American  ent 

prize    to    cany    railroads,    irrigation    « 
and  other  benefits  of  civilisation  into  that 
territory, 

The  Democratic    lv;';"u'"t    WUaon 

still   entertaining   de 
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them  farmers,  on  the  issues  of  the 
election.  He  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  speech  to  the  needs  of  rural  life, 
the  advantages  of  cooperation  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  constructive  legislation 
of  the  present  administration  on  behalf 
of  the  farmer,  instancing  especially  the 
Federal  Reserve  act,  the  Rural  Credits 
bill,  the  Underwood  tariff,  and  increased 
appropriations  for  research. 

The  Labor  Representation  Committee 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  issued  a  public  statement  to  officers 
of  organized  labor,  strongly  favorable 
to  President  Wilson  and  the  Democratic 
Congress.  In  part,  it  reads : 

Never  at  any  time  within  the  last  fifty 
years  have  the  workers  had  more  at  stake 
in  any  political  campaign  than  in  the  one 
that  is  to  be  decided  in  the  election  Novem- 
ber 7. 

During  the  present  administration  and 
particularly  in  this  campaign,  there  has 
been  developed  a  clear-cut  issue  between 
the  workers — the  producers — and  those  who 
manipulate  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
others — the  exploiters.     .     .     . 

During  the  present  administration  the 
organized  labor  movement  has  been  able  to 
secure  recognition  for  the  rights  of  human 
beings  and  opportunity  for  all  to  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  de- 
gree that  has  never  before  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  dignity  of  human  life  and  the  value 
of  the  cooperation  of  those  whose  work  is 
necessary  to  the  processes  of  industry  and 
commerce  have  been  given  an  important 
place  in  considering  all  problems  that  con- 
cern the  nation.  This  recognition  has 
taken  the  form  of  legislation  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  wage  earners  and 
in  the  ideals  that  have  guided  and  directed 
national  policies  both  at  home  and  in  our 
relations  with  other  nations.     .     .     . 

The  interests  that  have  been  seeking  to 
plunge  our  country  into  war  not  only  with 
European  countries  but  also  with  Mexico 
are  the  interests  that  are  represented  by 
the  mo«t  selfish  and  most  conscienceless 
uent  of  W'ull  Street.  These  elements 
have  not  stopped  with  an  effort  to  use  ex- 
isting mistakes  and  wrongs  a*  an  excuse 
for  war,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  endeavor 


to  create  situations  that  brought  the  nation 
to  the  very  brink  of  war.  It  was  only  by 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  citizens 
who  understood  that  an  element  of  reason- 
ableness was  injected  into  the  situation 
and  action  prevented  until  the  true  facts 
could  be  discovered  and  the  will  of  the 
masses  of  the  citizens  could  prevent  the 
evil  purposes  and  designs.    .    .    . 

The  American  seamen,  the  last  group  of 
workers  who  could  under  law  be  compelled 
to  perform  compulsory  service,  have  been 
made  free  men  and  given  the  right  to  quit 
their  ships  when  in  safe  harbors.     .     .     . 

Due  to  the  initiative  of  President  Wil- 
son, the  Congress  extended  the  United 
States  eight-hour  law  to  include  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
road train  service  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  national  strike  was  thus  averted. 

Secretary  Baker         B7     an    jnJudi- 

T,  ,    XT  cious     reference 

Stirs  a  Hornet  s  Nest    tQ  American  his. 

tory  in  a  speech  delivered  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  at  Jersey  City, 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  called  down 
upon  himself  an  avalanche  of  criticism. 
He  defended  the  tolerance  shown  by 
President  Wilson  to  the  Mexican  revo- 
lutionists, admitting  that  they  were 
guilty  of  depredations  and  mischief, 
but  asserting  that  similar  lawless  con- 
duct had  marked  every  revolutionary 
movement  in  history,  including  our 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars.  He  said 
that  American  soldiers  in  the  Revolu- 
tion had  plundered  churches,  driven  out 
ministers  and  plundered  the  country. 
This  comparison  of  the  Continentals 
and  •  the  Constitutionalists  at  once 
aroused  a  chorus  of  indignation  from 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  other  patriotic  societies,  and  on 
October  19  Mr.  Hughes  himself,  in  an 
address  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  gravely 
rebuked  the  secretary  of  war  for  lack 
of  patriotism.  Mr.  Baker  pointed  out 
that  his  statements  were  made  on  the 
authority  of  John  Fiske's  "The  Ameri- 
can Revolution"  and  "A  Critical  Period 
of  American  History." 


_,.   .  .        ~  Little    more    has    been 

Thinking  Over  ,         .       .    .,       UTT  K„„ 

**  heard    of    the    "U-53 

the  U-Boats  and  other  German  sub. 

Atlantic  warships  since  the  attack  on 
British  and  neutral  shipping  near  Nan- 
tucket on  October  8,  altho  it  has  been 
rumored  that  the  British  sunk  some 
German  submarine,  possibly  the  "U-53" 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  recent  raid. 
The  American  Rights  League  has  ad- 
drest  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  pro- 
testing against  the  inactivity  of  the 
administration  in  view  of  the  Nantuc- 
ket incident.  The  government  is  more 
concerned  over  the  protests  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  reception  of  the 
"U-53"  at  Newport.  President  Wilson 
refuses  to  debar  submarines  from  the 
usual  belligerent  privilege  of  visiting 
neutral  ports,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  additional  precautions  will  be 
taken  in  the  future  to  prevent  visitors 
to  belligerent  submarines  in  American 
ports  from  conveying  military  informa- 
tion to  their  commanders,  since  the 
charge  has  been  made  that  the  "U-53" 
learned  at  Newport  the  date  and  course 
of  sailing  of  trading  ships  bound  for 
Allied  countries.  Transatlantic  traffic  is 
now  nearly  normal  and  insurance  rates 
show  a  tendency  to  sink  to  earlier 
figures. 

A  persistent  rumor  that  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  case  had  been  settled  by  Ameri- 
can acceptance  to  the  latest  German 
proposals  has  greatly  disturbed  the  ad- 
ministration. Both  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Polk  and  Joseph  Tumulty,  the 
President's  private  secretary,  emphatic- 
ally deny  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
report.  The  text  of  the  German  note  has 
never  been  given  out,  but  in  substance 
it  expresses  regret  for  the  loss  of 
American  lives  and  promises  indem- 
nity, while  not  admitting  that  the  act 
of  the  submarine  commander  was  either 
illegal  or  unjustifiable.  Democrats  pro- 
nounce the  rumor  a  campaign  trick. 
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ODERN  football  has 
reached  such  an  advanced 
stage  that  the  fundamental 

problem  of  all  coaches, 
East  01  \\  eat,  North  or  South,  is  to 
turn  out  players  with  thirty-five- 
j  car-old  heads  on  about  twenty-year- 
old  bodies.  There  are  other  tasks 
which  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  point  in  attack  on  which  the 
coach  believes  he  should  put  the 
greatest  emphasis,  the  proper  pro- 
portion on  attack  between  plays  rely- 
ing mainly  upon  power  and  those  re- 
lying principally  on  deception;  but 
whatever  his  choice,  and  whatever 
his  troubles,  he  must  try  in  the  month 
of  October  to  develop  football  brains 
at  a  rate  that  would  startle  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  or  some 
other  non-athletic  subject.  His  suc- 
cess will  not  be  apparent  until  No- 
vember, when,  as  a  rule,  the  more  im- 
portant games  are  scheduled.  Right 
here  it  might  be  well  to  make  it  plain 
that  by  "important"  games  I  mean 
those  that  are  played  annually  over 
a  term  of  years.  Defeats  will  be  met 
by  the  way,  and  at  the  hands  of  col- 
leges that  deserve  to  rank  with  the 
best,  but  the  coach  and  his  men  must 
stand  or  fall  on  the  outcome  of  what 
they  call  their  "big"  games.  Thus 
while  Harvard  was  beaten  strictly 
on  the  merits  of  the  day's  work  by 
Tufts,  and  Illinois  by  Colgate,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  game  was  the 
correct  season's  measure  of  the 
power  of  the  defeated  elevens.  In 
passing  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
both  Tufts  and  Colgate  have  played 
good,  sound  football  for  some  years 
with  the  added  distinction  of  inno- 
vation on  attack  that  was  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  game. 

For  many  years,  until  Yale  under 
Frank  Hinkey  reversed  the  process 
for  the  time  being,  the  fundamental 
difference  between  East  and  West 
in  coaching  lay  in  the  fact  that  East- 
ern men  were  prone  to  develop  the 
defense  first,  while  Western  coaches, 
and  they  are  good  ones,  too,  began 
with  the  attack,  and,  indeed,  the 
Western  attack  generally  remained 
a  jump  or  two  ahead  of  the  Western 
defense  thruout  the  season.  Recent- 
ly, however,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  try  to  bring  the  two 
along  together,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  a  coach  can  face. 
There  comes  a  time,  and  that  usually 
about  the  first  week  in  November, 
when  a  coach  can  feel  reasonably  sure 
of  which  type  of  eleven  he  has  on  his 
hands;  will  know  whether  his  eleven 
is  to  be  stronger  on  attack  or  defense, 
and  so  he  will  plan  his  work  accord 
ingly. 
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It  is  ancient  history  that  strong 
defensive  elevens  have  won  their  big 
games  against  teams  that  were  far 
superior  in  attack,  which  means  for 
one  thing  that  they  have  had  fine 
punters  and  drop-kickers,  and  a  line, 
especially  on  the  ends,  strong  in 
down  the  field  work.  Occasionally 
even  the  punting  has  been  turned 
into  an  offensive  measure,  deadly 
kicking  to  the  corners  of  the  field 
putting  the  opponents  into  almost  as 
ugly  a  situation  as  if  they  had  been 
driven  there  by  a  running  game.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  coach  who  begins  the  season 
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with  one  or  more  good  kickers  at 
hand  will  do  one  of  two  things — de- 
velop this  kicking  game  to  its  utmost 
value,  developing  the  running  attack 
later,  or  work  up  a  running  game  as 
quickly  as  possible,  feeling  that  the 
finesse  of  the  kicking  game  can  be 
imparted  in  a  hurry. 

The  first  method  is  by  far  the  saf- 
est, and  that  is  the  method  that  has 
been  adopted  by  John  H.  Rush,  at 
Princeton,  this  October.  He  had  at 
hand  in  the  person  of  Driggs  one  of 
the  game's  greatest  punters,  and  so  he 
used  this  asset  to  defeat  Holy  Cross 
in  the  season's  opening  game,  in  the 
meantime  working  up  the  end  play 
and  seeking  a  backfield  that  was  not 
asked  to  win  the  early  combats  by 
means  of  the  running  game,  but  was 
merely  asked  to  get  together.  He  was 
looking  for  the  right  combination, 
and  the  biggest  problem  in  that  com- 
bination lay  at  quarterback,  a  prob- 
lem not  yet  solved.  Princeton  had  a 
remarkably  fine  team  last  year  in 
every  essential  save  the  headwork  in 
the  quarterback  position.  Rush  has 
been  determined  to  do  better  in  that 
respect  this  season,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  been  sending  Ames  in 
for  one-half  of  the  contest  and  Eddy 
for  the  other.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  under  instructions,  and  again 
have  been  allowed  to  go  their  own 
way.  In  general,  we  find  that  punt- 
ing won  the  opening  game  for  the 
Tigers,  and  that  drop-kicking  was 
just  good  enough  to  defeat  Tufts, 
which  had  beaten  Harvard.  Against 
North  Carolina  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  two  lines,  especially  on  one 
side,  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  jus- 
tify greater  emphasis  in  kicking,  with 
a  forward  pass  slipt  in  from  time 
to  time.  Thru  October  the  line  has 
acquitted  itself  well  with  occasional 
poor  play  at  tackle,  this  latter  appar- 
ently by  no  means  incurable,  and. 
*  equipped  with  good  kicking  and  the 
first  signs  of  a  promising  running  of- 
fense which  seems  to  be  strongest 
just  inside  tackle  or  thru  the  guard 
positions,  Princeton  looks  formid- 
able. 

Percy  Haughton  and  his  aids  have 
faced  about  the  most  difficult  pi 
lems  in  the  East.  They  were  beyond 
solution  in  time  to  come  cleanly  thru 
the  October  games,  for  they  included 
the  development  of  kickers  and  the 
tilling  o(  serious  gaps  in  the  e'evon 
due  to  graduation  and  other  thiv 
The  men  were  called  together  early 
and  driven  hard  b)  Leo  I  e.ir\  and 
his  assistants  Even  Bert  Waters, 
famed  m  ■*■  driver,  ^->s  lent 

help   in   '•putting   the   punch"   In 
eleven,  This  on  the  eve  of  the  Tufts 
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game.  All  to  no  avail.  The  players 
were  too  green  to  take  the  coaching 
at  the  rate  it  was  given  to  them. 
Haughton  came  late  to  the  task  and 
found  that  Leary  had  been  unable  to 
give  him  a  team  so  far  advanced  as 
in  previous  years.  Now  in  the  last 
few  years  Harvard  has  had  a  strong 
running  game  made  up  of  a  neat 
combination  of  power  and  deception, 
the  latter  being  made  by  men  whom 
Haughton  called  his  "decoys,"  more 
familiarly  known  to  other  coaches  as 
"two  in  deception,"  and  all  this  was 
backed  by  fine  kicking  and  end  play. 
The  whole  was  run  with  superb  gen- 
eralship. While  such  powerful  backs 
as  Wendell  and  Bradlee  were  in  the 
game,  with  such  a  man  as  Hardwick 
on  the  end  to  cut  down  the  secondary 
defense,  Harvard  went  in  for  the 
force  plays  very  largely,  but  put  on 
the  deception  whenever  it  found  op- 
ponents given  to  looking  at  their 
own  feet  rather  than  at  the  Crimson 
attack.  Last  year,  because  of  the  won- 
derful speed  and  feinting  ability  of 
Eddie  Mahan,  the  emphasis  was  on 
deception,  with  results  against 
Princeton  and  Yale  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  The  interesting  feat- 
of  Harvard'!  November  play  will 
to  see  what  Haughton's  decision 
has  been  in  the  way  of  emphasis  on 
attack.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Oc 
play  that  he  has  been  Irving 
out  both  forms  and  has  not  yet  made 
mind.  If<:  has  fast  end  run- 
'  :   in    (  ad    Willcox,   both   of 

whom  wi!i  lot  of  coaching,  and 

only  fair  backl  so  far  in  Bond,  Flow- 
er, and  especially  Horween,  irho  was 
']  to  ' :>rr ;  the  burden  of  the 

running  the  de 

optnent  hi  nd  it.  hai  been 

handicapped  too  by  the  fact  that  the 
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On  the  whole,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  the  Cornell  game 
cannot  be  included  in  this  review,  I 
think  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  at  the  very  least  a  good, 
average  football  team  at  Harvard. 
And  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibilities  that  it  will  be  better 
than  average  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Teams  that  have  been  turned 
out  under  the  Harvard  system  of  re- 
cent years  have  not  infrequently 
come  along  with  a  rush  in  four  or 
five  days. 

Yale's  first  month  of  play  has  been 
fairly  satisfactory  to  the  coaches. 
Tad  Jones  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
having  at  command,  in  the  person  of 
Le  Gore,  a  fine,  all-round  back —  a 
good  kicker,  a  strong,  elusive  run- 
ner and  an  excellent  hand  with  the 
forward  pass.  Thus  he  had  all  the 
threats  needed  in  his  backfield  and 
so  could  make  an  early  start  with 
the  running  attack.  The  opposition 
was  not  very  strong  up  to  the  Lehigh 
game,  but,  if  I  bar  a  rather  puzzling 
and  at  times  rather  stupid  type  of 
play  by  the  Eli  ends,  the  defense 
showed  vast  improvement,  and  was 
especially  sound  against  the  forward 
pass.  Swinging  into  November  Yale 
seems  to  have  better  than  an  aver- 
age outfit  of  backs,  with  one  real 
star,  field  generals  who  are  only  fair, 
and  a  line  that  is  still  very  much  un- 
settled. Arthur  Brides  is  in  charge 
of  the  line  and  he  has  done  well,  al- 
tho  the  men  are  still  not  using  their 
hands  as  a  true  Yale  line  should,  and 
at  times  even  the  stance  is  wrong. 
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Paul  Thompson 

CAPTAIN    DADMUN    OF    HARVARD 

There  have  been  times,  too,  ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  season,  when  cer- 
tain of  the  Yale  forwards,  including 
Captain  Black,  have  been  rather  too 
easily  spilt.  However,  the  Blue  is 
certainly  more  formidable  than  last 
year,  and  there  are  internal  evidences 
in  the  posting  of  certain  of  the  men 
that  the  Blue  still  has  at  command 
the  lateral  pass.  It  may  not  be  used 
much,  but  it  is  there. 

Cornell  and  Pennsylvania,  the  an- 
cient Thanksgiving  Day  rivals,  be- 
gan their  campaigns  well  equipped 
with  promising  material,  the  Itha- 
cans,  however,  having  lost  the 
greater  number  of  stars.  Cornell  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  the  continu- 
ance of  a  sound  and  successful  coach- 
ing system,  while  Pennsylvania  came 
out  for  the  first  time  under  Bob  Fol- 
well.  Dr.  Sharpe's  problem  at  Ithaca 
was  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  Cool 
at  center,  Shelton  at  end,  and  the 
great  Barrett  in  the  backfield.  To  the 
outside  public  the  loss  of  Barrett 
seemed  the  greatest  misfortune, 
whereas  in  reality  Cool  was  the  hard- 
est man  to  replace.  The  Ithacans  run 
nearly  all  their  plays  from  kick  for- 
mation, the  ball  going  direct  from 
center  to  runner,  which  means  that 
everything  depends  upon  the  passing 
from  the  center,  which,  under  this 
system,  is  complicated  and  difficult. 
How  well  the  coaches  have  been  able 
to  fill  Cool's  place  will  have  been  fair- 
ly settled  in  the  Harvard  game.  The 
indications  are  that  Cornell  will  have 
another  great  line,  with  promise  of 
good  ends.  There  are  also  plenty  of 
high-class  backs.  The  Quakers  made 
an  excellent  start,  more  promising 
than    I    have  seen    in   year,;,   and   this 

despite  the  defeat  by  Swarthmore. 
Like  Cornell,  the  lied  and  Blue  is 
w<ii  equipped  with  backs,  and  the 
kicking  department  li  In  ir<«><i  hands. 
The  principal  difficulty,  I  think,  will 
lie  in  gel i Ing  ih<-  generalship  In  good 
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order,  foi  the  lack  of  it  nearly  Lost 
the  opening  game,  and  Bell,  at  quar 
terback,  fumbled  away  the  Swarth 
more  match. 

Aiiii>  and  Navy,  at  the  close  of  the 
October  building  process,  were  closer 
together  than  was  the  case  a  year 
i  iu>  Soldiers  have  a  wonderful 
line  from  tackle  to  tackle,  experi- 
enced quarterbacks,  and  at  least 
three  remarkable  punters  and  drop- 
kickers  who  can  be  used  in  the  back- 
field  at  the  same  time.  Incidentally, 

Charley  Daly,  who  heads  the  coach- 
ing stall',  and  Lieutenant  Prichard, 
who  is  helping  with  the  backs,  were 
among  the  most  remarkable  quarter- 
backs in  the  history  of  the  game,  a 
significant  fact.  If  the  Army  team  is 
not  run  with  perfect  generalship  in 
its  big  game  it  will  not  be  because 
the  coaches  did  not  know  how  to 
teach  it.  The  real  West  Point  prob- 
lem is  the  development  of  ends.  At 
Annapolis  there  seems  to  have  been 
marked  improvement  over  a  year  ago 
under  Lieutenant  Ingram,  who  is 
heading  the  coaching  staff  for  the 
second  successive  season.  There  is  in 
evidence  a  much  better  rounded  at- 
tack, a  line  already  showing  consid- 
erable strength,  and  a  good  backfield, 
which  may  be  handled  by  Roberts,  a 
Plebe  who  made  a  handsome  record 
at  Colgate.  The  eleven  was  beaten  by 
a  single  point  by  Pittsburgh,  but  in 
that  game  met  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant running  attacks  the  East  has  to 
show,  albeit  somewhat  marred  by 
fumbling. 

Under  the  coaching  of  Glenn  S. 
Warner,  Pittsburgh  shows  promise 
of  another  good  year,  the  field  leader 
being  Captain  Peck,  one  of  last  sea- 
son's three  great  centers.  As  a  de- 
viser of  brilliant  end  run  formations 
Warner  has  no  master,  and  his  at- 
tack is  usually  very  strong  in  other 
respects.  The  eleven  is  fighting  it  out 
with  Syracuse  as  these  lines  appear, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Syracuse 
is  to  have  another  strong  team,  this 
time  under  the  coaching  of  Bill  Hol- 


lenback   Eta  ause  ol  the  t>  pe  of  \\  ar 

ner's  attack  such  a  game  is  a  hard 
one  for  the  defensive  ends.  Syracuse 
still  has  that  wonderful  pair  of 
guards  of  a  year  ago,  however,  Cap 
tain  White,  the  biggest  man  playing 
football,  and  Schlacter.  These,  by 
their  ability  to  break  thru,  are  ter 
rors  to  any  attack,  often  breaking  it 
up  before  it  can  get  out  against  the 
tackles  and  ends.  Ilollenback  is  a 
capable  and  versatile  coach,  and  be- 
fore the  season  is  over  should  show 
a  few  ground-gaining  devices  of  his 
own. 

Dartmouth  faces  the  same  old 
problem,  that  of  finding  a  quarter- 
back whose  generalship  is  up  to  his 
individual  play.  Frank  Cavanaugh 
believes  he  has  one  in  the  person  of 
Cannell,  but  up  to  the  Georgetown 
game  the  Green  had  met  no  opponent 
strong  enough  to  settle  the  point. 
With  Thielscher,  Gerrish  and  Duha- 
mel  carrying  the  ball  and  Gerrish 
punting,  the  eleven  from  Hanover 
has  an  attack  that  is  remarkable  for 
its  power,  especially  hard  to  stop  just 
thru  the  tackle  position — the  close 
slant  play  that  has  always  been  such 
a  terror  in  American  football,  an- 
cient or  modern.  In  common  with 
Dartmouth  and  Syracuse,  not  to  men- 
tion Cornell,  Brown  University  sim- 
ply galloped  thru  the  early  season, 
rolling  up  big  scores.  So  good  is  the 
material  this  year  at  Providence  that 
Ed.  Robinson,  the  veteran  coach, 
seems  to  have  no  particular  individual 
problem  on  his  hands.  He  simply  has 
to  bring  his  eleven  along  to  concert 
pitch  in  team  work. 

The  South  demonstrated  very  little 
in  the  first  month  of  the  season,  most 
of  the  scores  being  very  one-sided, 
and  the  Southerners  who  ventured 
North  failing  to  show  their  accus- 
tomed strength.  Vanderbilt  and 
Georgetown  seem  to  be  comfortably 
in  the  lead  at  this  writing. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  Michigan 
in  the  West — that  is,  in  upholding 
the  reputation  of  the  Middle  West, 


since  Michigan's  really  big  games 
are  with  Eastern  elevens.  Michigan 
teams  are,  however,  like  their  coach, 
of  national  interest.  The  outlook  was 
not  promising  when  Yost  first  called 
his  men  together,  but  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  famous  Captain  Maul- 
betsch  to  top  physical  condition,  and 
the  discovery  of  a  capable  quarter- 
hack  in  Sparks,  the  Maize  and  Blue 
began  to  look  up  a  little.  Whenever 
Yost  and  his  cohorts  come  East  one 
hears  a  great  deal  of  "trick  plays," 
etc.,  and  Yost  has  invented  a  lot  of 
deceptive  forms  of  attack,  but  when 
it  comes  right  down  to  brass  tacks 
he  does  not  build  on  them  as  heavily 
as  the  public  thinks.  His  supporters, 
yea,  his  idolizers,  will  tell  you  that 
all  he  needs  is  a  couple  of  good  backs 
who  can  forward  pass,  and  good  ends, 
and  he  will  have  a  wonderful  team. 
Yost  knows  better.  "That's  all  very 
well,"  he  will  tell  you,  "but  there 
never  yet  was  a  fine  football  team 
without  a  strong  line." 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  under  Andrew 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania  and  Eddie 
Mahan  of  Harvard,  looks  promising, 
altho  for  a  real  line  on  the  team  one 
will  have  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
Oregon  game.  There  seems  to  be 
particular  danger  in  that  section 
from  the  University  of  Washington, 
with  which  eleven  Gilmour  Dobie  has 
been  terrorizing  many  miles  of  foot- 
ball territory  for  years.  It  is  planned 
that  Syracuse  is  to  play  the  cham- 
pionship eleven  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
after  the  close  of  the  Eastern  sea- 
son, and  Pennsylvania,  too,  is  looking 
for  a  game  on  the  Coast.  Transcon- 
tinental football,  however,  has  yet  to 
settle  any  fundamental  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  And  with  all 
this  revival  of  real  American  foot- 
ball in  California  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University  still  clings  to  English 
Rugby,  a  game  in  which  she  can  find 
no  serious  rival  save  club  teams  like 
the  Olympic  and  the  Barbarians. 

New  York  City. 
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These  soldiers  are  learning  hoiv  to  put  up  a  sand-bag  fortification  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  enemy's  guns. 
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THE  first  appearance  of  the  British  in  history  is 
Caesar's  account  of  how  their  sithe-armed  char- 
iots dashed  into  the  Roman  lines.  The  latest 
reports  from  the  seat  of  war  tell  of  armored 
motor-cars  driving  against  the  German  trenches,  evi- 
dently a  modern  development  of  Boadicea's  favorite 
weapon  of  war.  We  reproduce  above  the  first  photograph 
of  these  land  dreadnoughts  that  has  reached  this  countn 
The  machine  lays  its  own  track  so  it  can  gO  over  rough 
or  soft  ground,  cross  a  trench  and  even  climb  in  and  out 
Of  the  craters  made    by     the    high    explosive    shells.     Its 


THE  STEEL-SHELLED  Al 

weight,  power  and  the  long  grip  of  its  caterpillar  wheels 
enable  it  to  plunge  thru  barbed  wire  entanglements  and 
thickets.  Previous  to  the  war  some  eighty  caterpihar  tract- 
ors o(   American   make  and  o(  60  to  75  horse  pew  or  had 

been  sent  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  Great  Britain  lias  purchased  over  a  thousand  s» 
machines  from  this  count rj 

The  new    war  engines  appear  to  be  built   upon  a 

plan.    A  broad  belt  of  Interlocking  ateel  links  runs  up 
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;'i   and  the   top,    The  machine  pictured 

idently  been  disabled  in  action,  and  where 

pillar  belt  ha:  been  torn  away  on  the  right  the 

be    een.  The  purpose  of  the  wheel 

»red  shell  la  not  clear,  in  the 

h  wh<-<         ■  '■  to    upporl  the 

■  nine,  but  In  tl  itoi  the  '  i  ac 

hole  length,  and  luch  a  machini  i  ould 

■'■  and  even  turned  In  its  own  length  I  plj 
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throwing  one  l«Mt  out  of  gear.  The  muzzles  of  two  ma- 
chine  guns  In  revolving  turrets  may  be  seen  on  the  left 
of  the  photograph, 

The  secrel  of  these  gigantic  military  motors  was  well 
kept  until  the  morning  when  they  suddenly  appeared  <>u 
the  British  front  and  plowed  their  way  slowly  and  indom- 
itably across  the  zone  of  fire  and  over  the  German 
trenches,  They  are  invulnerable  to  rifle,  machine  guns  or 
shrapnel.  Several  of  them  have,  however,  been  wrecked  by 
ihells  or  have  broken  down  in  the  midsl  of  the  battle  and 
their  crew  all  killed  fir  captured. 
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Final  examinations  can  be  lots  of  fun.  These  are  Brooklyn  school  children  harvesting  the  results  of  their  playground  work. 
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SOCIALISM  VS.  MILITARISM 

BY  ALLAN  L.  BENSON 

CANDIDATE  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


SO  far  as  I  have  power  to 
influence  the  direction  of  the 
Socialist  campaign  this  year, 
I  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the 
plain  tendency  of  the  American  capi- 
talist class  toward  militarism.  That 
American  capitalists  and  their  ser- 
vants in  office  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  tendency  is  to  be  expected.  I 
believe  the  Kaiser,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  great  German  capitalists, 
still  insists  there  is  no  militarism  in 
rmany.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  opponents  of  militarism  need 
not  wait  to  attack  it  until  its  backers 
make  open  confession. 

Acts  sometimes  speak  more  loudly 
than  words.  President  Wilson  says 
be  is  opposed  to  militarism.  But 
what  has  he  done?  He  has  used  his 
power  to  force  thru  Congress  the 
greatest  military  appropriations  that 
nation  ever  made  in  time  of 
peace.  When  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  pulling  I  her  for 

war,  not  or,»:  of  them  made  inch  ap- 
pro the  American  gov- 
ernment I           '.  made.  Even    Gei 
nun          ppropriations  for  th< 

ond    fiscal    fear    preceding    the    war 

seern    small    in    comparison.    Look    at 

I  figure  .  'I  he  naval  Agm 
I  '■  < ■"  option  of  the  '•  pertain 
/  to  Austria  Hungary,  arc  from  the 
.  i   of   the   United 

army   figure 


and  Austria-Hungary's  naval  figures 
are  reproduced  from  official  figures 
reprinted  in  the  World  Almanacs  for 
1914  and  1915: 

Military  Appropriations  of  the  Nations  Now 
at  War  for  the  Fiscal  Ykar  That 
Ended  June  30,   1914. 
Navy  Army  Totai 

Great 

Britain  ..$237,530,459  $224,300,000  $461,830,459 
Ormany.  112.091,125  183,090,000*  295,181,125 
France  ..  90,164,625  191,431,580  281,596,205 
Russia  ..  117,508,657  317.800,000  435,308,657 
Austria- 
Hungary.  35.975,338  47,571,755  83,647,093 
Italy  ....  49.550,147  82,928.000  132,478,147 
Japan  .  .  48,106,152  49,000,000  97,105,152 
'I  m.      WILSON      Military      Appropriations     for 

1916-17 
United 
States    ..$313,384,389    $349, 092,123**  $662,476,512 

[mate*    for     1913-14.     Appropriation     for 
next,  yi'.-ir  not  available. 

••M:k)<-  dp  at  1287,696,680  for  the  army 
proper,  $26,747,860  for  fortification*,  $20,000,- 
000  for  a  nitrate  plant  and  184,628,000  for  army 
and    navy    deficiency. 

The  facts  about  the  Wilson  mili- 
tary appropriations  arc  worthy  of 
particular  consideration.  One  is  that 
they  are  far  and  away  greater  than 
any  other  nation  ever  made  in  time 
of  peace.  The  other  is  that  Republi- 
cans criticize  them  because  they  are 
too  small. 

I  am  aware  that  the  pretense  is 
made   that   these   appropriations    are 

for  tin  rs.  This  is  a  "three  year 

program."    The    Inference    is    that, 

there  will  he  no  more  appropriations 
for  two  years.  That  is  what  the  unin- 
formed arc  expected  to  think  while 
thes  are  paying  the  hills  Ln  the  form 
of  higher  living  costs.  I  by  no  meani 


regard  this  as  a  "three-year  pro- 
gram" in  any  such  sense.  I  have  long 
observed  these  gentlemen  at  work.  I 
well  remember  how  Mr.  Schwab,  in 
1896,  endeavored  to  wheedle  from  the 
Government  more  than  contract  price 
for  some  of  his  goods  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  created  special  plants  to 
produce  them  which  would  soon  be 
useless  for  the  reason  that  the  navy, 
"in  ten  years,  would  be  completed"! 
I  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"completing"  a  navy  that  is  compet- 
ing in  size  with  other  navies.  I  know 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  satisfying 
a  naval  officer  that  the  navy  with 
which  he  is  connected  is  large 
enough.  I  know  the  policy  of  the  mil- 
itarists is  to  get  as  much  as  they  can 
whenever  they  can  and  always  to  ask 
for  more.  Our  navy  is  already  so 
large  that  about  $140,000,000  is  re- 
quired annually  for  maintenance.  We 
shall  have  to  have  another  appropria- 
tion next  year  for  that.  Additional 
ships  will  increase  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. We  shall  have  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  increase.  Furthermore, 
our  militarists  will  next  year  discover 
that,  while  we  have  made  a  fine  start 
toward  "protecting"  the  nation,  we 
.idly  need  so  many  more  dread- 
noughts, SO  many  more  battle  cruis- 
ers and  so  many  more  destroyers, 
for  all   of   which   appropriations   will 

he  asked. 
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This  ia  not  mere  idle  prophecy,  it 
is  projecting  the  history  oi  the  past 
into  the  future,  it  is  based  up""  the 
u;n  our  militarists  work. 

BUT  the  unparalleled  number  of 
millions  that  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration and  tin'  Democratic  Congress 
have  appropriated  for  military  pur- 
poses these  millions  by  no  means 
const  it  ute  the  only  signs  of  mili- 
tarism. The  military  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  constitute  an- 
other sign.  They  were  enacted  last 
spring  without  notice  and  without 
public  demand  during  the  last  hours 
of  a  dying  legislature.  The  Governor 
now  has  power  to  draft,  at  any  mo- 
ment, any  and  every  male  citizen  of 
military  age.  Under  the  guise  of 
"physical  training,"  military  drills 
are  enforced  upon  school  children, 
while  boys  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  nineteen  are  to  be  given 
training  that  is  acknowledged  to  be 
of  a  military  nature.  A  Republican 
legislature  and  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernor enacted  these  laws,  but  a  Dem- 
ocratic President,  when  he  came  to 
write  his  party's  platform  in  July, 
uttered  no  word  against  them.  He 
could  not.  On  June  3  he  had  approved 
a  bill  under  the  terms  of  which  he, 
himself,  took  the  power  arbitrarily 
to  draft  citizens  of  the  United  States 
into  the  Federalized  militia.  The  bill 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  so-called  Hay- 
Chamberlain  Army  Reorganization 
bill.  The  draft  provision  is  in  Sec- 
tion 79.  At  first  the  bill  was  made  to 
read  that  when  battalions  of  the  na- 
tional guard  should  be  sent  away  on 
service,  reserve  battalions  should  be 
formed  and  that  the  President  should 
have  power  to  "call"  enough  citizens 
to  create  new  battalions.  This  was  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  was  first 
passed  by  the  House.  But  the  bill  was 
sent  to  a  conference  committee  and 
when  it  came  out  the  word  "call"  had 
been  changed  to  "draft."  The  com- 
mittee in  which  the  change  was  made 
was  composed  of  Senators  Chamber- 
lain of  Oregon,  Beckham  of  Ken- 
tucky, Broussard  of  Louisiana,  Du 
Pont  (a  powder  peddler  of  Dela- 
ware) and  Representatives  Hay  of 
Virginia,  Dent  of  Alabama  and  Kahn 
of  California.  Many  members  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  the  bill  on  its 
final  passage  said  they  did  not  know 
"call"  had  been  changed  to  "draft." 
But  the  bill,  with  "draft"  in  it,  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

We  Socialists  take  these  matters 
seriously.  We  believe  militarism  is 
bad.  We  believe  it  is  as  bad  in  the 
United  States  as  anywhere  else,  and 
we  object  to  it  more  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  «'lse.  We  do  not, 
believe  that    life  will  lie  worth  li\ 

or  that  civilization  can  endure  it"  In 


dust rv  is  to  continue  upon  a  basis  of 
private  ownership  tor  private  profit 
with  its  inevitable  search  tor  foreign 
markets  in  wljich  to  dispose  of  the 
goods  that  the  workers  cannot  buy 
because  of  insufficient  income.  The 
struggle  for  foreign  markets  gives 
rise  to  the  necessity  of  fleets  with 
which  to  "back  up"  aggressive  diplo- 
macy and  the  necessity  of  paying 
hare  living  wages  to  enable  one  group 
of  capitalists  to  compete  with  other 
groups  that  are  also  paying  bare 
living  wages,  gives  rise  to  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  large  armies. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  America, 
where,  because  of  our  remoteness 
from  other  nations,  a  large  army  is 
needed  neither  for  defense  nor  for 
the  conquest  of  foreign  markets. 

We  Socialists  most  emphatically 
challenge  the  statement  of  American 
militarists  that  our  great  military 
appropriations  are  made  for  defense 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  We 
well  know  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  made.  Our  naval  appropriations 
are  made  to  enable  American  capital- 
ists, after  the  European  war,  to  hold 
the  enormous  foreign  trade  that 
Europe  lost  and  American  capitalists 
won  as  a  result  of  the  war.  American 
capitalists  have  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly come  into  possession  of  a 
large  fraction  of  the  world's  trade. 
From  a  nation  that  had  no  mer- 
chant marine,  we  are  about  to  become 
the  world's  second  maritime  nation. 
We  are  today  building  more  mer- 
chant ships  than  any  other  nation. 
We  are  building  these  ships  to  carry 
the  trade  that  Europe  lost.  And  we 
are  preparing  to  build  157  more  war- 
ships, because  we  know  that  Europe, 
after  the  war,  will  try  to  recover  her 
trade,  and  our  capitalists  mean  to 
hold  it  even  at  the  cost  of  war !  That 
is  the  kind  of  attack  that  American 
capitalists  fear  and  against  which 
they  are  preparing. 

WE  Socialists  are  violently  op- 
posed to  the  buying  of  foreign 
trade  at  such  a  price.  We  are  opposed 
to  foreign  trade  at  any  price  that 
means  simply  the  selling  abroad  for 
private  profit  of  goods  made  by 
American  workers  that  they  were 
unable  to  buy  because  of  the  dif- 
ference between  their  wages  and  the 
value  of  their  product.  But  we 
are  particularly  opposed  to  for- 
eign trade  for  private  profit  when  it 
means  (as  it  now  does)  not  only  the 
exploitation  of  the  workers,  but  the 
placing  of  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to 
maintain,  by  a  show  of  armed 
force,  American  capitalists'  foreign 
trade.  \\ r  assert  that  the  history  of 
no  nation  may  DS  cited  as  proof  that 
foreign     trade     brings     more     than     a 

bare   living   to   the  workers    Oi 


Britain  leads  the  world  in  foreign 
trade,  but  the  rapacity  of  the  British 
capitalist  has  brought  about  even  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  worker. 
\\  e  Socialists  also  assert  that  Amer- 
ica, if  it  would,  cannot  "hog"  the 
world's  trade  and  hold  it.  We  are  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  but  we 
are  not  richer  than  all  the  other  na- 
tions, or  even  richer  than  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  more  foreign  trade 
we  might  get,  the  more  we  should  be 
hated  by  our  nearest  rivals,  and  soon- 
er or  later  a  military  combination 
would  be  made  among  them  that 
would  first  impoverish  us  to  keep  up 
with  them  and  eventually  lead  to  our 
conquest. 

We  Socialists  warn  the  nation  of 
these  perils.  We  challenge  the  state- 
ment of  President  Wilson  that  mili- 
tarism is  not  here  because,  notwith- 
standing our  great  military  appro- 
priations, there  is  no  desire  in 
America  to  attack  others.  We  know 
the  people  of  America  are  peaceful. 
We  know  the  peoples  of  Europe  were 
peaceful.  But  we  also  know  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  of  economic  origin;  we 
know  there  were  capitalists  in 
Europe  who  preferred  war  to  the 
sacrifice  of  what  they  regarded  as 
their  interests,  and  we  believe  there 
are  great  capitalists  in  America  who 
would  prefer  war  to  the  sacrifice  of 
their  interests. 

SOCIALISTS  also  charge  that  all 
of  President  Wilson's  legislation 
was  incapable  of  ending  The  indus- 
trial depression  until  the  European 
war  dumped  so  many  billions  of  gold 
into  the  country  that  business  had  to 
revive;  that  such  "prosperity"  as  we 
now  have,  while  it  means  hundreds  of 
millions  to  the  capitalist  class,  means 
only  more  work  for  the  workers  for 
wages  that,  however  "high,"  are  only 
as  high  as  the  cost  of  living;  that  the 
average  railway  profit  of  $4100  a 
mile  went  to  607,630  stockholders 
who  represent  but  six-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  population;  that  the 
profits  of  other  corporations  are  sim- 
ilarly absorbed;  that  the  increase, 
since  1913,  of  $41,000,000  in  the  na- 
tional wealth  still  loaves  the  work- 
ers upon  farms  and  in  factories  with 
no  prospect  for  the  morrow  but  more 
work  for  a  bare  living,  and  that  what 
this  nation  needs  is  not  a  great  for- 
eign trade,  but  such  economic  ar 
rangements  as  shall  enable  prod. 
tive  workers  to  consume  the  full 
value  of  their  own  products.  In  short. 

Socialists,  this  year  as  always,  advc 

cate  public  ownership  and  democratic 

management  of  the  nation' 
dustries    combined  with  another 
novation    public   ownership   of   the 
Government* 
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PROHIBITION  PRINCIPLES 

BY  J.  FRANK  HANLY 

CANDIDATE  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  PARTY  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  Prohibition  party,  for  the 
twelfth  time,  is  asking  the 
American  people  for  their 
suffrage.  Eleven  times  have 
they  refused  its  request,  save  in  rela- 
tively insignificant  numbers.  It  has 
never  received  in  any  election  more 
than  265,000  votes.  And  yet,  each 
successive  national  election  it  has  de- 
clared its  principles,  nominated  its 
candidates  and  repeated  its  demand 
for  recognition. 

Were  it  not  possest  of  a  great 
moral  vision,  expressive  of  actual 
human  need,  and  based  upon  sound 
pr;:  ,    it,   would   have  died  long 

since.    It    has    lived    because    it    has 

ken  the  conscience  of  the  unself 
and  the  altruistic. 

It  has  <•']  its  dominant  de- 

mand   -the    abolition    of    the    liquor 
traffic,  a n d  the  divorcement  of  gOV- 
aiKl     federal,     from 
perl  p     therewith — that     thl 

ted  with  it  have  quite  gen- 
■  <■  to  think  of  it  an  a  party 

one  pi  If  that  were  true 

it  might  well  be  that  it  still  wo 

ipport,   for  a    tingle 

I    hold    within    it   the 

it  would  justify 
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progressive  party  left  in  American 
politics. 

It  stands  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  by  state  and  by  federal 
action,  not  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
or  as  a  thing  inevitable — as  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties 
stand  for  it — but  because  it  believes 
the  ballot  to  be  woman's  just  due — 
her  inherent  right.  It  stood  for 
women's  enfranchisement  when  it 
cost  it  votes  and  lost  it  prestige. 
Had  it  been  clothed  with  power,  wom- 
en would  have  long  since  been  en- 
franchised by  federal  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  Prohibition  party  stands  for 
peace  with  the  nations  of  the  world — 
peace  with  honor,  peace  without  the 
surrender  of  a  single  substantial 
American  right. 

It  stands  for  the  establishment  of 
a  world  court  of  arbitral  justice — a 

world  court  with  power,  with  author- 
ity to  adjudge  justiciable  controver 
between  nations  at  courts   now 
adjudge   contro  ei  i'      between   the 
sovereign  of    this    republic, 

and  If  clothed  with  power  it  would 

irt  itsi  good  offices  for  the  estab 
II  hment  of  such  a  court,  it  stands 
for  a  world  police  force  bacli  of  the 
world  court  when  established    a  po 
lice  foi         sal  enough  to  enforce  •  he 
decree  i  of  such  t  ribunal. 

ft.  for  the  maintenance  of 


the  Monroe  Doctrine  inviolate.  This 
new  world  has  been  dedicated  to  hu- 
man freedom,  and  this  nation  in  a 
peculiar  sense  is  the  trustee  of  that 
great  right  on  behalf  of  every  nation 
within  its  boundaries.  The  American 
people,  however,  cannot  claim  the 
benefits  of  this  doctrine  and  refuse 
to  assume  or  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  duties  which  inhere 
therein. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  European  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  any 
American  nation  under  circum- 
stances amounting  to  disorder  and 
anarchy,  then  the  security  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  European  citi- 
zens living  or  sojourning  in  Ameri- 
can nations  must  be  assured  and 
guaranteed  by  us.  This  duty  we  are 
performing  in  some  instances  with 
punctilious  care,  notably  in  Haiti  and 
San  Domingo,  and  in  another,  a  more 
notable  instance — in  Mexico — we  are 
failing,  and  have  long  failed,  to  per- 
form it,  so  disregarding  our  obliga- 
tions as  to  justify  grave  concern 
when,  later,  the  nations,  the  property 
Of  whose  citizens  has  been  confis- 
cated  or  burned,   and   the   lives  of 

Whose  citizens  have  been  taken,  de- 
mand reparal  Ion  al  our  hands. 

[f  we  owe  this  duty  to  the  citizens 
of  foreign  governments  living  or  so- 
journing in   Mexico,  we  owe  ;in  even 

more  Imperal  Ive  dul  y  to  protect  the 
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Uvea  and  property  of  our  own  citl- 
tens  who  live  >urn  there.  In  the 

event  of  ■  breakdown  of  government 
across  the  border  it  is  the  duty  of 
tins  government  in  the  interest  of 
Civilization    to    do    whatsoever    shall 

be  necessary  to  establish  law  and  or- 
der in  that  distracted  land. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  violation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple and  would  countenance  no  war  of 
aggression  against  them.  But  re- 
sponsible, stable  government  must 
be  established  there,  tho  armed  in- 
tervention be  required  to  establish  it. 

THE  Prohibition  party  stands  for 
reasonable  military  preparedness, 
but  it  does  not  believe  in  militarism 
or  in  universal  military  service.  It 
believes  that  an  appropriation  for 
military  preparedness  in  a  single  ses- 
sion of  Congress  aggregating  $625,- 
000,000  is  more  than  "an  initial  step" 
toward  the  preparedness  required. 
If  such  preparedness  is  only  "an  in- 
itial step,"  and  the  policy  is  to  be  ad- 
hered to  and  continued,  the  end  will 
be  the  militarization  of  the  nation. 

The  Prohibition  party  stands  for 
Americanism.  But  what  is  American- 
ism? It  is  difficult  to  define;  too  im- 
palpable perhaps  to  be  defined.  But 
we  know  that  no  man,  no  set  of  men 
and  no  party  has  a  monopoly  of  it. 
It  is  as  big  as  the  hundred  million 
men  and  women  who  inhabit  this 
land,  who  think  its  thoughts,  vision 
its  ideals  and  do  its  work — as  big  as 
America. 

It's  the  soul  and  heart  of  that  com- 
mon impulse  that  binds  us  together 
as  a  people,  and  yet  goes  beyond  our 
own  safety  and  welfare.  It  believes  in 
the  great  world  fact  that  all  peoples 
are  involved  in  a  common  destiny  and 
that  international  peace  and  justice 
between  all  peoples  are  essential  to 
the  working  out  of  that  destiny.  And, 
believing  in  our  high  responsibility, 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  all  peo- 
ples, it  is  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  need 
be  to  the  uttermost,  to  defend  these 
ideals  and  effectuate  its  aspirations. 

For  two  years  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  at  death-grips  with 
one  another.  It  is  not  strange,  nor  is 
it  uncommendable,  that  persons  born 
in  any  of  those  lands,  but  now  living 
here,  should  be  stirred  by  emotions 
of  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  land 
of  their  birth.  But  that  such  interest 
and  such  sympathy  should  lead  them 
to  indulge  in  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions of  disrespect  to  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  or  to  deeds  of  conspir- 
acy and  acts  of  aggression  against 
this  government,  is  so  repugnant  to 
(lie  spirit  of  loyalty  thai  is  this  coun- 
try's BOlemn  due.  that  it  cannot  be 
tolerated,    and    should    be,    wherever 


and  whenever  it  occurs,  repudiated 
by  universal  public  opinion  and  sop- 
piest by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Government  if  necessary. 

The  Prohibition  party  stands  for 
a  non-partizan  tariff  commission.  It 
believes  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  basis  of  every  tariff  duty 
levied.  It  stands  for  trade  reciprocity 
with  the  nations  of  the  world — the 
reciprocity  of  James  G.  Blaine  and  of 
William  McKinley. 

It  believes  in  a  tariff  based  upon 
scientific  investigation  and  ascertain- 
ment, and  not  on  partizan  advantage 
or  upon  the  enhancement  of  great 
and  powerful  corporations  and  com- 
binations. 

Duties  should  be  so  levied  and  ad- 
justed as  to  secure  to  American  labor 
and  American  manufacturers  such 
degree  of  protection  as  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  wages  between  the 
labor  entering  into  any  American 
commodity,  and  the  labor  entering 
into  any  foreign  commodity  with 
which  such  American  commodity  is 
compelled  to  compete. 

It  stands  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine,  but  it  is  opposed  to 
government  ownership  of  ships  and 
to  the  Republican  policy  of  ship  sub- 
sidies. An  adequate  merchant  marine 
can  be  created  and  maintained  with- 
out either  the  one  or  the  other.  It 
can  be  done  by  the  admission  of  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  of  ships 
free  of  duty,  the  admission  to  Amer- 
ican registry  of  ships  purchased 
abroad,  by  liberal  payment  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  and  for  transport  serv- 
ices, by  the  reservation  to  ships  of 
American  registry  of  all  shipping 
from  the  United  States  to  any  of  its 
possessions  and  by  the  liberalization 
of  harbor  rules  and  charges  and  navi- 
gation laws. 

It  stands  for  efficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

The  whole  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  government  should  be  re- 
vised by  a  board  of  non-partizan  ex- 
perts to  the  end  that  departmental 
duplication  of  work  and  responsibil- 
ity may  be  minimized  and  an  ade- 
quate and  efficient  system  of  super- 
vision  and   accounting   installed. 

It  believes  that  the  budget  system 
should  be  adopted  and  that  the  Pres 
ident  should  be  given  power  to  veto 
any  item  in  any  appropriation  bill. 
There  should  be  an  end  to  the  ex- 
travagant   and    shameful    misuse    of 

public  monej  in  river  and  harbor  and 
public  building  appropriations, 

it  stands  lor  arbitration  of  differ 
ences  between  capital  and  labor;  " 

the  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  fac 
tories,   mines  and  workshops;    (ov  an 
eight   hour    maximum    day,    with    one 


day  of  rest  in  seven;  for  more  rigid 
saiutary  requirements  and  for  such 
working  conditions  as  shall  foster  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
unborn;  for  the  protection  of  all  who 
toil  by  the  extension  of  employers' 
liability  acts;  the  adoption  of  safety 
appliances  for  the  protection  of  la- 
bor; and  for  laws  that  will  permit  the 
just  division  of  wealth  which  labor 
and  capital  jointly  produce;  and  for 
provision  for  those  who  suffer  from 
industrial  accident  and  occupational 
accidents  and  diseases." 

THE  Prohibition  party  stands 
committed  to  all  these  things. 
Taken  all  in  all,  they  form  a  broad, 
progressive  and  comprehensive 
movement  touching  the  social  wel- 
fare, the  economic  and  material  in- 
terests and  the  civic  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  entitle  it  to  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  people  at 
the  polls. 

But  while  it  is  committed  to  these 
things,  it  is  convinced  that  they  can 
not  be  fully  effectuated  while  the  al- 
coholic liquor  traffic  has  governmen- 
tal license  and  sanction.  While  the 
trade  in  rum  exists  there  can  be  es- 
tablished no  effective  program  of  so- 
cial justice,  no  real  conservation  of 
men  and  women,  no  triumph  of  the 
humanities. 

In  a  brief  while,  many  millions  of 
men,  drilled  into  high  efficiency  and 
disciplined  into  abstinence  and  sobri- 
ety, will  re-enter  the  industrial  life 
of  Europe.  Confronted  with  desper- 
ate necessity,  the  nations  there  will 
make  superhuman  effort  to  regain  the 
markets  they  have  lost.  If,  in  com- 
petition with  this  new,  effective  and 
insistent  force,  we  are  to  retain  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  mastery,  we 
ourselves  must  attain  to  the  highest 
efficiency. 

While  the  traffic  in  alcohol  sur- 
vives, America  cannot  be  efficient 
nor  its  people  at  their  best.  Nor  can 
there  be  adequate  military  prepared- 
ness. In  case  of  war  we  should  find 
what  Europe  has  found,  that  greater 
than  enemy  armies  is  this  foe  of 
humankind. 

The  Prohibition  party,  of  all  the 
political  parties  of  America,  is  the 
only  one  pledged  to  destroy  this  traf- 
fic, and  if  given  power  it  will  keep 
the  pledge. 

The  Prohibition  party  stands  for 
the  basic,  elemental  right  ol'  the 
American  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. This  great  primal  right  of  the 
people  is  challenged  by  the  traffic  in 
alcoholic  liquors,  organised,  purpose 
ful  and  arrogant  a  traffic  infinite^ 
greater  In  its  wrongs  to  the  children 

o(  men  than  chattel  slaver\   ever  w 
In  the  face  o(  that  challenge  both 

the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
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LOOK  IT  UP  IN  NELSON'S" 


The  World's  Great  Rulers,  Statesmen,  Diplomats,  Scientists,  Specialists  and 
Scholars,  when  seeking  the  most  Accurate  and  the  Latest  Information  depend 
upon  Nelson's— the  World's  Greatest  Question  Answerer— Because  by  means 
of  Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Binding  Device  Nelson's  is  years  later 
than  any  of  the  other  Encyclopaedias,  which  are  bound  in  the  old  way  of 
stitching  and  gluing.  Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  is  perpet- 
ually new-IT  CANNOT  GROW  OLD. 

HOW  NELSON'S  LOOSE-LEAF  REVOLUTIONIZED  ALL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  MAKING 

When  on  November  15,  1907,  Nelson's  -Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  was  perfected,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  publishing  houses  everywhere  recognized  the  great  practical  value  of  the  loose-leaf  binding  device  as 
applied  to  Encyclopaedia  making — because  by  this  means  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  could  be  kept  always  new,  and 
could  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  facts  of  today  as  well  as  the  facts  of  yesterday.  At  once  the  cumbersome,  un- 
satisfactory method  of  issuing  year  books  was  superseded.  Since  its  appearance  in  1907,  Nelson's  Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  and  Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information  has  achieved  the  most  remarkable  success 
in  the  history  of  Reference  Book  publishing,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world — in  Govern- 
ment   Departments,    Libraries    and    Educational    Institutions  wherever  the  English  Language  is  spoken. 


JEiNCYCLORJEDIA 

£> 'Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 

The  fact  that  Nelson'*  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  i*  the  standard  authority  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  in  itself  the  highest 
recommendation.     No  book  which  is  not  thoroughly  good  could  stand  the  inquisition  of  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers  and  continue  to  sell  as  Nelson's  is  selling  now. 

Bound  in  Twelve  Handsome  Volumes        Nelson's  Research  Service  Bureau 


Treating  over  1  .IKK). 000  Topic*  with  T.otrfi  illustrations, 
500  new  maps  and  plans,  models,  manikins,  and  colored 
plates.    The  Patented  Loose  Leaf  Binder  makes  a  volume  v<> 

tical  that    by   limply  turning  a   out   the  pages  are  lo-.- 
ened.  the  obsolete  pages  easily  removed,  and  the  new  pages 

ti tu ted.     The    Publishers   issue    to   subscribers    nol    less 
than  250  revised  pages  each  six  month*     In  March  and  Oc 
tober     thereby   making   Nelson1     Encyclopedia    always  new 
and  abi ea  t  of  the  times. 


Nelson's  I'crmanont  Research  Hureau  for  Scientific  Reports  and 
Special  Information  and  Special  Correspondence  is  the  only  or- 
ganization Of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  is  prepared  to  answer 
fully  and  freely  any  question,  to  supply  free  any  information 
that     Nelson's    subscribers    may    ask    or    m:iy    want    to    know.       Any 

time   a   subscriber    wishes   a   special    report    on    any   subject,    large 

mall,     old     or     new,     he     simply     writes     to      Nelson's      Research 
Service    Bureau    with    the   positive   assurance    that    he    will    promptly 
receive     tin-     late   I     ohtainahle     and     most     dependable     informal 
lion    on    that    suhject. 


The  World  is  Moving  Fast.    We  Must  Move  With  It 


'  •  ,,  ..ni  Ion     of    ft  terday.     The   m 

/.'    Ue-    t.imes. 

ted   you   -.•  'II   within   the   last  decade  are   now   pi  obsolete. 

W,.r  in    Europ<     dc  tlned  to  chansi    th<    map  ■•'".!   history  of   the   world,   the  histo 
to    riKi.   >u-   most    recent    development      in    thi  md   the  navies  of 

,    acts   passed   in    1910,   the   Democratic    and    Republii  in    Conventions 
"7'ni,:    itiat.    cannot.    h«    found  in  any  other  Reference  Wo 


EXCHANGE 


We  are  corutantly  receiving  iuquirie*  aikinu  ui  to  make  an  allowa 
I  y  I'jpaedia*  to  apply  at  part  payment  on  NeUon'i.  We  have  theref 
a  price  litt  statin;  the  amount  allowed,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  r 

When    All    Other    Encyclopaedias    Fail 

"LOOK  IT  UP  IN  NELSON'S" 


THOMAS    NELSON    &,    SONS 


f\   II  ISHI  Rf  IIM4  i    i  /'.".    i-.ii'.i  i   ..  hymnals  ani>  PRAYER  ROOKS 
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pai  llent,  both  confeu  their 

inability   to  meet  it. 

President  Tuft,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  before  th<  assembled  bar  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  speaking 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
il  Constitution  prohibiting  the 
liquor  traffic,  made  the  startling 
statement  : 

It  would  be  a  futile  and  an  idle  thing 
to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting the  liquor  traffic,  because  the 
nation  could  not  enforce  the  amendment 
if  it  made  it. 

Here  is  a  confession  made  by  the 
highest  representative  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  that  representative  con- 
stitutional government  has  failed  in 
this  nation.  If  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  the 
liquor  traffic,  or  any  amendment, 
made  in  the  slow,  thoughtful,  orderly 
process  provided  by  that  great  in- 
strument for  its  amendment,  repre- 
senting the  crystallized  conviction, 
the  purposeful  will  and  the  high  re- 
solve of  the  American  people,  cannot 
be  enforced  when  made,  then  repre- 
sentative constitutional  government 
fails  in  this  nation.    • 

There  were  those,  and  of  them  I 
was  one,  who,  when  they  heard  Mr. 
Taft's  confession,  did  not  believe 
the  Republican  party  would  accept 
his  confession  or  make  it  its  own. 

WE  went  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  at  Chicago 
and  begged  it  to  accept  the  challenge, 
begged  it  to  make  some  affirmative 
declaration  on  the  great  issue  in- 
volved. But  it  would  not !  On  the  con- 
trary, it  refused,  wrote  a  silent  plat- 
form, and  nominated  a  candidate  for 
President  who  in  all  his  life,  whether 
as  a  public  official  or  as  a  private  cit- 
izen, has  uttered  no  public  word 
against  the  traffic  or  in  behalf 
of  the  great  basic  right  it  challenges 
— a  candidate  who,  within  the  month, 
has  toured  the  states  of  Montana  and 
California,  where  state-wide  fights 
for  prohibition  of  the  traffic  are 
pending,  and  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Colorado,  where 
fights  are  being  waged  to  destroy 
prohibition  already  won,  and  in  all 
the  trip  of  four  thousand  miles  he  ut- 
tered no  word  of  encouragement  or 
support  to  the  struggling  hosts  who 
are  fighting  there  to  win  an  initial 
victory  over  this  traffic,  or  to  retain 
the  victory  over  it  they  have  already 
won. 

If  he  will  not  speak  in  behalf  of 
state-wide  prohibition  at  an  hour  like 
this,  when  in  states  where  the  issue 
hangs  in  the  balance,  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  national  prohibition  at 
his  hands  if  we  clothe  him  with 
| 

The  Republican  convention  in  Chi- 
cago refused  to  accepl  the  challenge 


Of  the  liquor  traffic,  or  to  commit  it- 
self in  any  wa.v  to  national  prohibi- 
tion because  men  like  Charles  War- 
i.  n  Fairbanks,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  had  packed 
the  convention  with  liquor  represent- 
atives. I  make  the  charge  flatly, 
broadly  and  purposefully.  I  challenge 
him  to  deny  it. 

In  my  own  city  and  his,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  he  deliberately  chose 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention,  and  as  his  per- 
sonal representative,  a  wholesale 
liquor  dealer.  And  a  few  weeks  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  notification  of 
his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, he  chose  as  the  master  of  cere- 
monies in  his  own  home,  out  of  all 
the  splendid  Republican  personnel  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Indiana,  this 
same  wholesale  liquor  dealer. 

And  since  his  nomination  to  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  high  honor,  he  has  actually  re- 
fused, tho  it  was  presented  to  him 
three  several  times,  to  sign  a  remon- 
strance against  the  granting  of  li- 
cense to  retail  intoxicating  liquors 
in  his  own  ward,  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis — tho  he  knew  that  if 
he  did  not  sign  it,  he  would  be 
counted  in  favor  of  the  traffic.  His 
Jew  tenant  signed  it.  His  butler 
signed  it.  But  Mr.  Fairbanks  would 
not.  Can  you  expect  at  the  hands  of 
this  man  who  would  not  even  give 
his  name  to  a  remonstrance  against 
the  traffic  in  his  own  ward,  the  na- 
tional prohibition  of  this  traffic? 

THE  Democratic  candidates,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Marshall,  on  this 
first  and  fundamental  issue,  are  no 
better. 

Failing  to  obtain  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  Chicago,  we  went  to  the 
Democratic  convention  in  St.  Louis, 
and  begged  it  to  accept  the  cnallenge 
and  to  declare  for  national  prohibi- 
tion. But  it,  too,  refused,  wrote  a  si- 
lent platform,  and  renominated  a  can- 
didate as  silent  as  Mr.  Hughes. 
Clothed  with  all  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  great  office  for  three 
years,  he  has  uttered  no  word  and 
lifted  no  finger  in  behalf  of  prohibi- 
tion or  hinted  at  acceptance  of  the 
traffic's  challenge. 

We  were  recently  in  the  State  of 
California,  where  a  state-wide  fight 
is  on  for  prohibition,  and  we  found 
the  enemies  of  prohibition — the 
brewers,  the  winery  owners — pro- 
claiming the  President  in  their  offi- 
cial publications  as  chief  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  country  who  are 
Opposed  to  prohibition   and    in    favor 

of  California  remaining  wet. 

We  diil  not  desire  to  do  the  Presi- 
dent  an    Injustice    We    desired    bo 

Know  bis  attitude.  And  that  wo  nuelit 


know  his  attitude  the  campaign  man- 
ager of  the  Prohibition  party,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  sent  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  message: 

You  are  quoted  by  the  enemies  of 
prohibition  in  California  in  their  offi- 
cial publications,  as  chief  among  those 
opposed  to  prohibition.  HaVe  they  any 
authority  for  so  using  your  name?  Pro- 
hibition party  special  train  touring  the 
state.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  announce 
that  you  are  in  favor  of  state-wide  pro- 
hibition for  California,  if  you  will  so 
permit.  Answer  will  reach  us  any  time 
tomorrow,  Bakersfield,  California,  care 
Prohibition  special  train. 

That  was  weeks  ago.  All  this  time 
the  telegram  has  been  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,-but  he  has  made  no  an- 
swer. His  failure  to  answer  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  the  California 
wets  are  right,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  prefers 
that  California  should  remain  wet. 

Speaking  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
a  few  days  after  he  received  the  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  declaration  which  goes 
far  to  corroborate  the  statement  of 
the  California  wets  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  prohibition: 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  have  ever 
been  ashamed  of  in  America,  and  that 
is  its  timidity  in  face  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Here  we  have  it  at  last  from  the 
President's  own  lips.  He  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  alcohol  liquor  traffic 
with  its  debauchery,  its  intimidation, 
its  crime  and  its  civic  corruption. 
And  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  part- 
nership between  the  Government  at 
Washington  and  this,  the  greatest 
racial  evil  that  ever  curst  a  nation 
or  damned  a  people. 

And  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President  is  even  worse.  As 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  he 
sent  an  executive  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  imploring  it  to  re- 
peal the  county  local  option  law  under 
which  seventy-two  out  of  the  ninety- 
two  counties  of  the  state  had  voted 
dry  and  eliminated  3000  saloons,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  Governor  of  the 
state,  he  was  unable  to  enforce  the 
law.  Upon  his  recommendation  the 
law  was  repealed  and  2000  licensed 
saloons  returned  to  the  state.  There 
is  blood  on  his  hands — a  damned  spot 
that  will  not  out. 

Such  are  our  principles,  and  such 
are  our  ideals.  We  believe  in  them 
intensely.  The  welfare  of  the  nation 
seems  to  us  to  be  indissoluble  de- 
pendent upon  their  etl'eet nation.  We 
shall  battle  to  make  them  the  accc 
ed  principles  and  ideals  of  a  ma'. 
ity  o(  all  the  people,  and  in  Qf 

we  are  dischai  w e       eve*  the 

highest    duty     that    can    be    devolved 

upon  tin'  citiiena  ^(  a  free  govern 

ment. 
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When  you  read  The 

Independent,  you  take 

part  of  the  Chautauqua 

Reading  Course 


Do  you  know  you  can  pay  a  little  mote, 

making  your  total  expenditure  $5  a 

year,  and  have  all  the  material  and 

advantages  of  the  course  ? 


Reading  a  competent  review  of 
current  topics  has  always  been  one 
requirement  of  the  Chautauqua 
plan.  This  is  now  covered  by 
"The  Story  of  the  Week"  in  The 
Independent 

The  Independent,  for  a  survey  of 
events  in  the  foreground.  The 
books,  for  historical  background, 
unification  of  ideas,  and  discovery 
of  lasting  principles.  A  monthly 
bulletin,  The  Round  Table,  for 
direction  and  help,  allotment  of 
reading  by  weeks,  lists  of  collateral 
books,  etc. 


Germany  between  Two  Wars,  Fife. 
France  under  the  Republic,  Bracq. 
Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art,  Griffis. 
The  Things  Men  Fight  For,  Powers. 
— four  books  of  extraordinary  inter- 
est and  value,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding. 

The  Independent,  weekly.  (Sub- 
scription extended  a  full  year  from 
present  expiration  date.) 

The  Round  Table,  monthly. 

Membership  and  service  of  editorial 
and  correspondence  departments. 

All  for  a  total  cost,  material  (J*  £ 
postpaid,  of tJ/O 


Thii  remarkable  bargain  in  books,  plus  what  made  Chautauqua 

famous,  educational    plan    and    guidance    for  adults,  explained 

fully  if  you  mention  "  [ndependenl  Offer,"  addressing 

Chautauqua  Institution 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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If  Your  Eyes 

Are  Not  Normal 


there  ll  a  perfectly  safe  and  natural 
way  of  restoring  perfect  circulation  of 
hloixl,  which  is  all  that  weak  eyes  re- 
iiuiro. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gentle  mas- 
sage  given  over  the  closed  lids  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  twice  a  day,  and  for 
twenty  years  this  method  had  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  correcting-  eye  troubles 
and  bringing  back  normal  eyesight  to 
young  and  old 

Many  of  those  whom  it  has  benefited 
had  very  serious  eye  troubles  too,  as  is 
shown  by  their  voluntary  letters  on  the 
subject. 

Just  note  what  leading  authorities 
say  on  the  subject  of  eye  massage — 
Doctor  De  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia, 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  has  stated  that  in  treating 
even  so  serious  a  condition  as  dreaded 
cataract  of  the  eye,  massage  of  the 
eye-ball  "has  been  followed  by  improve- 


ment in  vision  and  deepening  of  the 
anterior  chamber."  The  Medical  Rec- 
ord, in  treating  the  same  subject,  says 
that  "the  most  feasible  plan  seems  to 
be  properly  applied  massage." 

This  system  of  massage  to  which  we 
refer  is  fully  explained  in  a  scientific 
book  on  "The  Eyes— Their  Care,  Their 
Ills,  Their  Cure,"  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  request  from  The  Ideal 
Masseur  Co.,  1968  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  if  you  will  mention  The 
Independent. 

The  most  effective  helps  for  our  weak- 
nesses nowadays  are  often  the  most 
simple  and  safe.  Hosts  of  people  have 
saved  themselves  from  the  nuisance  of 
constantly  wearing  eye-glasses  by  using 
this  massage  (or  exercise),  so  it  will 
probably  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
at  least  inform  yourself  further  by 
writing  for  the  little  book  which  treats 
the  subject  so  thoroughly. 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY     RELIABLE 

FURS 

Invite  inspection  of  our  large  and 
variety  assortment  of 

MEN'S  FUR  AND  FUR  LINED  COATS 

also 

CLOTH  COATS  WITH  FUR  COLLARS 

126  West  42nd    Street 

ZZIZZZIZZZ  New  York  City 


LANDA"Preparedness"BILLFOLD 


Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift— Model  result  of  ^.~>  yean 
experience.    Combines    currency  fold,  cum   parse,   card 
memo  pad.    r.t  17  calender.  Identification  card  und 
photo  frame.  Made  of  ftneat.epft. black  Seal  Grain  I 

Compact,  thin, flexible,    W  ill  in  my  pocket—  fori 
or  uentlenien.      Size  closed,  8a  j  open,  8  1-4  x 

3  5-8.  Special  Price,  direct  to  consumer.  Sue.   $.">.40doz. 

fi.  Any  name  «>r  monogram 
n  23  kt.  gold  FREE.  Packed  i"  handsome  rift  box,  con- 
taining enirrnvcd   Xmas  card   and    tinsel   curd. 

Landa  "  BHt  more,  "sum*.'  In  finest  Morocco  Leather,  Spe- 
cial Price,  duvet  to  consumer,  $1.00.    It  urthtJ.. 
siujiodu/.  pa  I.   c    ler  either  kind  for  yourself  ai  d 

friends.  Bend  today  draft,  M,  O.  or  pOBtaire  stamps.  Order 

atui'in'l  «'<"/  '•<■.  u.i/.    Write  for  Lunda  Xmas  Gifts  ■ 
A.  Landa  &  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.        Dept. 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 
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Chicago  kami  >i 


Mi '«/  Sngra  i  *d 
Fret  in 

23-kt.  Gold 

For  L.iJigs  and 
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LOANS  AND  CREDITS 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
a  new  credit  of  $100,000,000  in  favor 
of  a  group  of  French  industrial  com- 
panies and  firms,  to  cover  their  pur- 
chases here.  The  bills  or  acceptances 
will  have  a  term  of  90  days,  with  the 
privilege  of  five  renewals.  French 
treasury  bonds  will  be  deposited  with 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  as 
security,  and  the  return  will  be  a  little 
more  than  6  per  cent.  The  acceptances 
will  be  made  available  for  discount  or 
purchase  by  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  and  direct  participation 
by  the  public  is  not  involved. 

Argentina  intends  to  issue  bonds  of 
a  consolidated  loan,  for  the  refund- 
ing of  previous  issues,  and  this  will  be 
done  with  the  assistance  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  Argentina  has 
negotiated  here  five  loans,  amounting 
to  $79,500,000.  It  is  reported  that 
Russia  seeks  a  loan  of  $50,000,000, 
and  that  the  terms  of  a  new  British 
loan  will  soon  be  announced. 

STOCK  MARKET  RECOVERY 
Owing  to  the  sharp  decline  of  prices 
on  the  9th,  caused  by  news  of  the  sink- 
ing of  ships  near  Nantucket  Light  by 
a  German  submarine,  and  to  subse- 
quent losses,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change record  for  the  week  ending  on 
the  14th  showed  a  decided  downward 
movement,  with  net  reductions  for 
active  stocks  ranging  from  3  to  9 
points.  For  fifty  representative  shares 
the  average  decline  was  about  3Vfc. 
The  break  on  the  9th,  due  to  fear  of 
complications  that  might  lead  to  war, 
had  been  preceded  by  one  on  the  6th, 
that  had  for  its  cause  the  report  that 
Ambassador  Gerard  was  bringing  a 
peace  message  from  the  Kaiser. 

In  the  following  week,  ho\ve\ot\ 
there  was  a  general  recovery.  At  the 
beginning  it  was  seen  that   Investors 

and  traders  had  become  optimistic,  con- 
vinced that  the  peace   report   had  boon 

unwarranted,  and  that  the  submarine's 
exploits  would  cause  no  international 
disagreement.  There  ^->s  ;>  fresh 
series  of  million-share  days.  On  fcf< 
day,  the  L6th,  sharp  advan< 
changed  the  aspect  o(  the  market  that 
the  record  show  sd  ■  net  »>  i  sis 

oi    -'    points    for    flftj     repreaentat 
tock      Nearlj    ■  points  w  ei  e  sdde. 
tl»o  price  o(  Steel  •hares,  which  had 
fallen    to    108    In    the    precedli 
presiion.     Thruout     the    week     kh< 
were  ii.iu   utuMi.     in     St» 
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amounting  in  two  or  three  of  the  days 
to  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire 
Lusiness. 

After  Monday  the  movement  was  an 
irregular  and  uncertain  one,  but  with 
an  upward  tendency,  until  Friday,  the 
20th,  when  this  tendency  became  more 
pronounced.  A  net  gain  of  4  points 
for  Steel  (367,000  shares)  on  that  day 
raised  the  price  to  119%.  For  the  five 
full  days  the  net  average  increase,  for 
fifty  stocks,  was  more  than  3  points, 
showing  almost  a  complete  recovery 
from  the  decline  of  the  week  preced- 
ing. All  anxiety  concerning  war  ques- 
tions having  been  laid  aside,  the  favor- 
able financial  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  country  had  due  weight. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  week 
was  the  increase  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral's dividend  rate  from  5  to  6  per 
cent  and  the  announcement  that  the 
New  York  Central  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year  would  issue  $25,000,000  of 
treasury  stock,  offering  it  at  par  to 
stockholders,  who  would  be  entitled  to 
10  per  cent  of  their  holdings.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  for  improvements. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

Those  prices  which  directly  affect 
the  cost  of  living  continue  to  rise. 
With  wheat  selling  at  about  $1.70  in 
Chicago,  the  bakers  there  are  paying 
$9.50  per  barrel  for  flour,  the  highest 
rate  in  twenty  years,  and  talking 
about  7  cent  loaves  of  bread.  The  ex- 
port movement  of  wheat  has  not  been 
checked,  and  the  National  Bakers'  As- 
sociation is  appealing  to  President 
Wilson  for  an  embargo.  Reports  con- 
cerning the  wheat  harvest  in  nearly 
all  European  countries  are  unfavor- 
able. In  Argentina  the  estimate  of 
production  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Large  purchases  of  wheat  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  Chicago  by  the 
joint  agency  that  now  represents 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  in 
procuring  supplies  of  grain.  Corn 
prices  are  following  those  of  wheat, 
and  are  higher  at  Chicago  than  at  any 
other  time  in   24  years. 

The    prir:e    of    cott.on    in    the    New 

rk  market  has  advanced    to   a   little 

T(.<,r(-    than     18    eentfl    a    pound    in    re- 

to  orders  received  from  various 

parts    of    thl      country    and    from    Eu- 

rcj)  Iditidn     to  the  pri< :e     of 

•on  good  have  \><-<-r\  made.  Holder! 
of  -  that  the  foreign  demand 

would    not    lose    strength    if    the    war 

onld  en'l  next  week,  becau  <•  Ok-  , 
ban  'ion      of     :  upplien     in  ny, 

Austria  and  other  countries  would 
'■>,rr,p<-\  them   to  buy.  The  Pall    Ri 
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Between  stimulants  and  tonics  there's  a  vast 
difference.  The  stimulant  picks  you  up,  only 
to  drop  you  again  almost  as  quickly.  The  tonic 
gives  you  a  benefit  that  is  more  lasting. 

Even  between  tonics  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The 
urgent  need  has  been  for  a  tonic  that  would  not  only 
restore  but  which  would  add  to  the  body's  very  sum 
and  substance  by  storing  up  a  reserve  fund  of  energy 
upon  which  to  draw  during  periods  of  unusual  strain. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  Sanatogen  was  created 
— a  union  of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorus. 
How  well  it  has  filled  this  need  one  can  judge  from 
the  enthusiastic  praise  given  it  by  so  many  famous  men 
and  women  as,  for  example:  John  Burroughs,  Col. 
Watterson,  Arnold  Bennett,  Lady  Somerset,  etc.,  and 
from  the  unique  endorsement  given  it  by  more  than 
21,000  physicians,  under  whose  competent  observation. 
Sanatogen  has  demonstrated  its  true  tonic  value. 

As  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  himself  a  grateful  user 
of  Sanatogen,  writes ; 

"Sanatogen  is  no  get-well-quick  remedy.  It  professes 
no  dishonest  possibilities  with  nature.  It  does  not  lift 
you  up  one  moment,  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch  the 
next.  But  w/iat  it  does  it  does  for  good!  ' ' 

So  you  may  be  sure  that 
when  you  accept  Sanato- 
gen's  tonic  help  you  are  re- 
ceiving lasting  benefit. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  drug  gists, 
every  where,  insizesf  rom$  1 .00  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International 
Bj^^       Congress  of  Medicine, 
London,  1913. 
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Free  Sample  Offer. 


On    request   wc   will    send    a   25-gram    Sample   Package   of 
Sanatogi  n,    also    the    'Text    Book   of    Sanatogen"    telling 
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The  Wonders  of 
Deep  Breathing 

By  O.  HARRELL,  M.D. 

OXYG1  N  ia  the  basis  of  life,  h  is 
oxygen  that  gives  the  blood  its 
sparkling  redness.  It  is  ox 
that  gives  the  bodj  u~.  warmth  and  energy. 
It  is  oxygen  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  food  we  eat  to  be  transformed  into 
bone,  muscle  ami  tissue.  Oxygen  is  to  the 
body  what  draught  is  to  the  steam 
boiler.  Cut  off  the  draught  to  the  furnace 
and  you  will  smother  the  fire.  Cut  off 
the  free  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  human 
boiler,  through  shallow  breathing,  and 
you  will  smother  the  vital  tiro,  which 
means  that  every  muscle  and  nerve  cell 
will  become  weak,  sluggish  and  par- 
alyzed. 

The  forthgoing  truths  are  recognized 
the  world  over,  which  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  deep  breathing  is  taught  in  every 
school,  every  institution  of  physical 
training,  and  in  the  army  and  navy  of 
e\  cry  country. 

The  point  is  simply  this :  You  cannot 
run  a  one  horse  power  engine  with  a  one 
cat  power  boiler.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  most  of  us  try  to  do.  Few  per- 
sons have  strong  lungs,  and  those  who 
have  strong  lungs  do  not  use  them.  We 
are  shallow  breathers ;  sufferers  from 
oxygen  starvation,  and  still  we  wonder 
why  we  are  depressed,  nervous,  under- 
weight, and  why  our  vital  organs  fail  in 
their  duty. 

Breathe ,  Breathe,  Breathe,  if  you  want 
Health,  Strength  and  Endurance.  Have 
a  competent  instructor  teach  you  how  to 
breathe.  I  recommend  especially  Paul 
von  Boeckmann,  the  foremost  authority 
of  breathing  in  America.  In  order  to 
give  wide  publicity  to  his  teachings  and 
discoveries,  he  will  send  his  book,  "Super- 
Conscious  Deep  Breathing  and  Nerve 
Building,"  free  to  anyone  who  will  write 
to  him,  Studio  22,  no  West  Fortieth  St., 
New  York.  This  offer  bears  with  it  no 
obligations,  but  when  you  have  read  the 
book  you  will  feel  that  you  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  having  unfolded  to 
you  the  startling  facts  he  presents.  It 
contains  more  real  information  than  most 
books  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Idvertisement. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  European  war  lias  created  a  great  demand  anil  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  those  w  ho  know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian. 
Use  Yonr  Now  is  the  tine  to  belter  your  position  or  In- 

n  ■  jm       crease  your  business.  You  can  learn  quickly  and 

T  IL  "      »^^^  easily,  at  home,  during  spore  moments,  by  the 

Machine  %  W  Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 
You  simply  listen  to  the  living- voice  of  a 
D  -tile  pioiessor  pronounce  the  Eurelgn 
language,  overand  overunttlyou  know 
it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking  machines, 
Columbia.  Victor,  etc.  Write  for  fiee 
"LanffuageTreai  i*e"  an  1  p  irti  ularsoi 
trial  offer.    An  Ideal  Xmas  61ft. 

THE  LANGTT AGE-PHONE  METHOD 

975  Putnam  Bids-.  2  W.  4Stb  St..  N.  Y. 

SMALL  MISSOURI  FARM  h0^*^?*™^ 

highly  productive  land;  close  to  three  big  markets)  write  for 
photographs  and  lull  nlorniation,  MUNCliR,  C-1J2,  New  York 
Life  Budding,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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A  PICTURESQUE   RADICAL 

It  is  the  life  of  an  explorer  in  the 
realms  of  thought  and  social  theory 
that  is  outlined  in  Edward  Carpenter's 
Mij  Days  and  Dreams.  To  Americans 
Edward  Carpenter  is  vaguely  known  as 
an  admirer  of  Whitman  and  a  poet  of 
democracy.  Of  the  many-sided  activities 
of  this  original  man  the  general  public 
has  no  notion.  Born  of  a  prosperous 
middle-class  family,  Carpenter  went  to 
Cambridge,  stroked  his  crew  there,  cut 
into  the  heart  of  the  culture  of  his 
college,  took  orders,  and  accepted  a 
fellowship.  Thenceforth  a  successful 
academic  career  was  assured  him. 

From  this  comfortable  prospect  he 
turned  away.  His  nature  rose  in  revolt 
against  all  the  ideals  of  British  re- 
spectability, and  he  took  his  place  in 
the  van  of  "advanced"  thinkers.  In 
politics  he  became  a  socialist,  with 
anarchy  as  the  distant  goal.  He  was  a 
vegetarian;  an  anti-vivisectionist;  a 
teetotaler;  a  wearer  of  sandals,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  boots  and  shoes;  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  simple  life;  devoted  to 
market-gardening,  letters,  lecturing, 
philosophizing.  To  some  he  was  the 
prophet'  of  a  new  social  and  moral 
order,  to  many  a  voice  in  the. wilderness 
talking  dangerous  and  fantastic  non- 
sense. The  present  volume  is  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  allusive  rather  than  circum- 
stantial, and  full  of  curious  interest. 

My  Dai/s  and  Dreams,  by  Edward   Carpenter. 
Scribner.  $2.25. 

THE  TURNING  POINT 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  second  volume  of 
The  Elements  of  the  Great  War — The 
Battle  of  the  Mai~ne  confirms  his  posi- 
tion as  a .  foremost  civilian  military 
critic.  Of  that  supreme  conflict  on  the 
Marne  which,  as  he  shows,  decided  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  war,  he  has  weighed 
the  evidence  to  hand  with  careful  and 
impartial  judgment.  He  explains,  for 
every  reader,  how  it  developed  that  what 
was  purposed  to  be  a  fatal  blow  dealt 
by  the  almost  superhuman  German 
military  machine  fell  short,  and  how 
in  the  resulting  confusion  a  masterly 
French  counterstroke  dispelled  the 
danger  of  another  such  attack.  From 
the  haze  enveloping  the  operations 
on  the  Marne  he  illuminates  two 
features  which  hitherto  have  escaped 
the  due  attention  of  even  military 
critics — General  Joffre's  "Mass  of  Ma- 
neuver" strategy,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Grand  Couronne,  The  manner  in  which 
General  Joffre  employed  the  "Mass  of 
Maneuver"  was  by  concentrating  In  the 
rear  large  and  practically  Independent 
bodiei  <>r  reserve  taking  orderi  only 
from  the  High  Command  and  pre 
pared  to  strike  In  at  a  Favorable  mo 

IIKIlt  . 

Thus  ii  \\  m  i  it.it  t  lenei  ai  von  Kluck 
suddenly  found  his  exposed  righl  Rank 


seriously  threatened  by  the  "Mass 
of  Maneuver"  army  of  General  Mau- 
noury  when  the  Allied  left  under  Gen- 
eral  French  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
annihilation.  It  was  his  summoning  re- 
inforcements from  the  German  Center 
to  meet  this  emergency  that  led  to 
what  Mr.  Belloc  terms  a  "dislocation," 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  blow  de- 
livered by  General  Foch's  "Mass  of 
Maneuver"  army  which  turned  the 
Marne  into  a  decisive  French  victory. 
Mr.  Belloc  withholds  blame  from  Gen- 
eral French  for  not  attacking  Von 
Kluck,  for,  apart  from  the  exhaustion 
of  his  force,  his  part  would  seem  to 
have  been  to  hang  on  to  the  end  of  the 
line  but  refrain  from  any  action  which 
might  jeopardize  the  success  of  General 
Maunoury. 

The  significance  of  the  able  discussion 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Grand  Couronne  in 
relation  to  the  Marne  must  impress  the 
student  of  military  movements.  Reckon- 
ing by  divisions  Mr.  Belloc  estimates  the 
opposing  forces  at  the  Marne  as  seventy- 
five  German  to  fifty-one  French  in  a  nu- 
merical proportion  of  more  than  seven 
to  five.  This  is  probably  a  very  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  German 
strength,  for  when  we  come  to  num- 
bers of  men  to  a  division — an  elastic 
term — we  find  there  have  been  German 
divisions  of  over  22,000  opposed  to 
Allied  divisions  of  less  than  20,000. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
plainly  instructive  diagrams,  and  should 
become  a  standard  work  on  the  Great 
War. 

Elements  of  the  Great  War,  The  Patfle  of  the 
Maine,  by  Hnaire  Belloc.  Hearst.  $1.50. 

CHOOSING  ONE'S  WORK 
There  are  still  large  sections  of  the 
population  that  resort  to  palmists  and 
card  shufflers,  astrologers  and  bumpol- 
ogists  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
horses,  spouses,  occupations,  and  other 
important  accessories  to  happy  living. 
To  these  modern  science  offers  nothing 
but  new  and  high-sounding  nanus.  To 
other  sections  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  patient  laboratory 
research  may  offer  a  new  point  of  view 
and  new  methods  for  reaching  im- 
portant decisions. 

Dr.  Hollingworth'a    Pocatfewo*   B*u- 
ohology  adequately  exposes    the    falla- 
cies of  the  phrenologies  and  phyai< 
nomies  as  agencies  for  discovering  n.i 
tiw  traits  of  vocational  significance.  He 
recognises  the  limitations  o(  the  labore 
tory  method,  limits  as  yet  to  s  large  sa 
tent   determined  by   the   faet   that   the 
operations    mental   and  muscular    m 
volved  In  the  various  occupations  haw 
not  yel  been  adequately   anaty  ed;  but 
tlu-rc  are  limits  determined  by  the 
ture  of  the  human  organism,  as  well 
those  determined  bj   the  method  Itself 
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this  most  complete  summary  of  the  sub- 
ject does  not  even  touch  the  problems 
which  are  raised  by  the  effects  of 
the  various  kinds  of  work  upon  the 
worker. 

Vocational  Psychology,  by  H.  L.  Hollinpworth. 
Appleton.   $2.50. 

HAMLET  AMONG  NATIONS 

Three  serious  studies  of  Russian  af- 
fairs have  recently  come  to  us  from  Great 
Britain  where  the  need  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  ally  is  giving  rise 
to  a  large  amount  of  pro-Russian  litera- 
ture. Self -Government  in  Russia,  by 
Paul  Vinogradoff,  professor  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  Moscow,  is  a  very  compressed 
study  of  the  gradual  rise  of  what  out- 
siders are  prone  to  think  a  sudden 
change  in  Russian  government  since  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  It  explains  the 
effects  of  the  various  political  changes 
rather  than  the  changes  themselves.  The 
chapter  on  popular  education  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  Professor  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray introduces  C.  E.  Bechhofer's  Russia 
at  the  Cross  Roads.  This  takes  up  in 
most  readable  way  the  various  forces 
at  present  active — the  racial  elements 
in  the  empire;  the  unused  wealth;  the 
Mir;  the  ancient  communal  system  and 
its  possibilities;  the  orthodox  church 
and  other  religious  forces;  Rasputin, 
whom  the  author  talked  with;  and,  in 
the  closing  chapter,  the  necesssity  for 
either  Russian  ownership  or  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Dardanelles. 

James  Y.  Simpson,  of  New  College, 
Edinburg,  has  made  a  most  careful  and 
sympathetic  study  in  his  Self-Discovery 
of  Russia.  Not  covering  all  the  his- 
torical ground  of  the  first  book  men- 
tioned, nor  as  picturesque  or  as  coher- 
ent as  the  second,  it  has  a  wider  scope. 
There  is  broad  minded  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  the  prohibition  of  vodka, 
for  instance,  a  description  of  the  effi- 
cient system  that  has  been  developed 
among  the   local    governments   by   the 

[den  need  of  caring  for  the  sick  and 
supplying    the    needs    of    the    soldiers, 
h    Mr.   Bechhofer  and    Dr.   Simpson 
r  some  form  of  self-government 
for  Poland  a  matter  of  course,  and  both 
as  to  the  safety  for  thr;   rest  of 
well  as  the  benefit  to  Russia 
in  the  granting  her  rights  in  the  Dar- 
danelles. Much  of  \)r.  Simpson's  argu- 
ment i    given  in  quotations  from  B 

ns  and  Poles,  and  his  hook  has  the 
additional  value  of  an  index  lacking  in 
both  the  smaller  books.  From  an  Ameri- 
can journalist  comes  one  of  the  most 
Informing   and    ii  ng  of   all    the 
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hi---.  of  the  little  known,  but 

palling  sufferings  of  the  rei  ■  rom 

■    Potential  /.'<<     la  much 

'ban    thi    note    book    of    ••'    '  |. 

rep 

la,     try     Paul     Vino- 

ni     thi     i  , .. 
float  Outton.    |2 

a,  by    I 

i   i       ■      .,    I'      t.     Child     \> 


PATENTS 


8ECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Actual    <  ir   i    it  !      etch oi 

•a  Kit- 
em  Boo 

George  P.  Klmroel,  222  Barrister  Bid*:.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


wn  have  Wn  pnylng  our  rnstomori 

j  ■   consistent   with 

\  ■     '■  i    Loam   oi    %'JUQ    ftud    up 

(which   ■  i  kftor  tho  most  thorousn 

Del     I  J'lut*   t«k    for    1, ■  mi.    I  lit     ; 
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ERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


HEALTH— LOOKS— COMFORT 


1    health 

A 


illy 


■ 

I 

[M       .      '■    ,       111       lit'*         Lt.'loilllll         I 


Tilt  WONDER' 
HEALTH  BELT 

■ 
Intern 

■ 
■ 

I 

I    './    th'n 

Write  for  dsscriptlTi  foW  i/t  %2  foi 


'.'.  I  I   I  1 1  >  I  M 
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TheWeilHeallhBeltCo. 
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UM  "in  hi 
N»w  ll»f»n    (  nnn 


Made   to  Measure 
Shirts  for  Men 
I  guarantee  to  in  you 

or  refund  your   money. 

Ynu  choote  Itttin  Che 

Simon'       neweft     dc- 

comprltlng   200 

of    the     ha  ml  so  in  cm 

■nd  pattern!. 
learn  wimi.  real 

eh  Irl   i  i  hi  ill  H  t.  Is 
.in  i  tha  rlghl  arm 

and  body  length,  

iiin    riir  i    room    and 

ii  . 

i  take  all  the  1 1 

Band  i"1  free  paol 

■ge    ni     latnpla     and 

in  mi  harl 

i    prapa]    i  liai  ge     to 

nil       pollll  ii'       Iiin 

and 

win     re  '  n  n  <i     iiin 

If     llio     goo  i 

mi'      I 

OontlR  Calalogua  (  HI  I 
71    Kiver   St.,  Troy.  N.   Y. 
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Boston 
Garter 


GOOD  taste  displayed  in  all  the 
rest  of  a  man's  attire  will  not 
overcome  the  poor  impression  crea- 
ted by  loose,  sagging  socks.  The 
Boston  Garter  keeps  them  snug  and 
smooth  all  day. 

At  Stores  Everywhere     Silk  50c— Lisle  25c 
GEORGE      FROST     CO.,     Makers,     BOSTON 


What  15c 


WILL     Ynn    FROM 
BRING      ■  UU      THE 

Nation's  Capital  ffcflfSSS 

coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The 
Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center,  for  the  Nation  ;a  pi  per  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world 
and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  23d  year.  This 
paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a 
year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  en- 
tertaining, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would 
appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly, fairly,  briefly — 
here  it  is  at  last,  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  mightlike  such 
a  paper,  and  we  will  send  it  on  probation  13  weeks.  .The  15c 
does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 
Address  The  Pathfinder,   Box  38,    Washington,  D.  C. 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


25th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by    correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 

U.  of  C.(Div.M)  Chicago.  IU. 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— it' s  FREE.  Home-study  Domtstic 
Science  courses.  For  home  making,  teaching  and  well-paid  posi- 
tions.    Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


E  A  BANKER 

Prepare  by  mail  for  this  high  profession,  in  which 


repare  by  mail  for  this  high  profession,  in  which 
there  are  trreat  opportunitiea.  Six  months'  term. 
Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  free  book.  "How  to 
Become  a  Banker."    EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pree. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OF    BANKING 
42?  Eaat  State  Street.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


WRITING  PHOTOPLAYS  AND  FICTION 

Only     successful     method     of     Extension     Study. 
Instruction    for   first   time   by   well  known    Editor- 
Author-Lecturer.      An   institution   that   is   reliable. 
Booklet,    also    "Where    to    Sell,"    on    request. 
Phillips   School,  Box  4SI,  25  W.  42ND  St.,  N.  Y. 

LATSHAW  SCHOOL  For  Backward  Children 

This  school  has  discovered  original  methods  of  growing  mind 
and  body  and  has  proven  that  feeblemindedness  is  curable.  Do 
you  want  your  child  to  become  bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  .» 
possible  future  of  usefulness?  Come  and  see  for  yourself.  $l-i>0up. 
ALLEN  LATSHAW.  Founder.  "The  Maples."  Berwin.  Pa. 

JIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIItllMIIIUIIIIUIMlllllllllllillllMMIUIIIIIUIItj 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts  \ 

;   A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training    1 
1  of  young  women,  located   in  America's  leading  health 
i   resort. 

Six  Departments : 

DOMESTIC  8CIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSIC; 
FINE  AKT8;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ORAL  EXPRESSION;  SECRETARIAL;  TRADES 

M   dormitories    accommodate  over    two  hundrrd    Itu 
E    dents.       Outdoor    sports.        Non-sectarian.        Diplo 
I    commands  Teacher's  or  Supervisor's  certificate  In  Ni 
§    York    ind  otlirr  states.      Catalog  on   request.      Winter 
;    and  Summer  Sesv 

§   Charles  II.  Ktiu,  PhD  .  President.  Stritou  Spriiji.  N.  Y. 




Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


WHO  BEARS  THE  EXPENSE? 

In  an  article  recently  appearing  in 
this  department,  it  was  observed  that 
even  under  the  best  results  which 
skilled  and  economical  management 
could  attain,  life  insurance  is  an  ex- 
pense. A  correspondent  in  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Canada,  asks  if  I  refer  to  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  company  in 
carrying  the  risk,  or  to  the  expense  in- 
curred by  the  person  insured. 

The  company,  if  properly  managed,  is 
at  no  expense  whatever.  It  must  collect 
from  the  insured  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  service.  I  meant, 
therefore,  that  life  insurance  was  an 
expense  to  the  insured. 

Is  not  the  fact  apparent?  Somebody 
pays  the  death  losses  and  agency  and 
management  expenses.  In  this  case 
there  are  only  two  parties:  the  policy- 
holders and  the  company.  The  company 
— and  by  the  word  company  I  mean  the 
corporation  which  collects  and  distri- 
butes the  money — could  not  long  exist  if 
it  bore  the  expense.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  policyholders  do. 

My  correspondent  asserts  that  if  the 
insured  under  a  Term  policy  survived 
the  contract  period,  or  if  the  insured 
under  a  non-participating  Whole  Life 
policy  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  my 
position  might  be  correct;  but  that  a 
participating  contract  in  a  well  estab- 
lished company  is  not  an  expense.  He 
adds:  "In  event  of  an  early  death  the 
face  value  would  be  much  greater  than 
the  deposits  by  the  assured,  and  in 
event  of  a  long  life  the  dividends  of 
the  contract  would  produce  a  paid-up 
contract  before  the  deposits  would  reach 
a  sum  equal  to  the  principal." 

Answering  the  first  clause  of  this 
statement :  up  to  the  date  of  early  death 
the  policy  was  all  expense  to  the  holder 
to  the  extent  of  the  total  premiums 
paid,  a  very  small  sum  compared  to  the 
amount  insured;  but  the  sum  insured  in 
the  shape  of  a  death  benefit  immediately 
became  an  expense  to  his  surviving  fel- 
low-policyholders.  Answering  the  second 
clause  of  the  statement:  we  know  that 
at  most  ages  the  total  premium  on  a 
Whole  Life  policy  is  very  much  less 
than  the  sum  insured.  At  age  40  the 
Single  Premium,  calculated  on  the 
American  Experience  3  per  cent  basis, 
is  $503.14  per  $1000.  If  an  insured 
under  this  arrangement  dies  the  first 
year,  his  personal  expense  is  $608.14, 
and  that  of  his  fellow-members,  $4!>f>.St'.. 
If  he  lives  out  his  "expectation,"  88 

years,  aiul  if  money  is  worth  6  per  Cent, 

toss  eoit  of  his  $1000  Insurance  is 
1 1 151.18.   To  fi   ai    the  ntl   eoit  we 

mat  ascertain  the  rash  sunvn.ler  \alm- 
at  the  end  <>f  the  88th  year,  to  which 
must    lie   fcddod    Hie  sum   of  all   the  ilivi 


aP    L    o    re    I    D    A 


"BY  SEA" 

JACKSONVILLE 

(Culling-  at  buvunnah) 

One  Way  Round  Trip 

$27. OO       -        BOSTON      ....        $45.00 

$24.40        -        NEW  YORK    ...        $43.30 

$22.40        -        PHILADELPHIA         -        S3U.OO 

$20.00        -        BALTIMORE  -        -        $35.00 

including  meala  uut  itatoroom  berth.     Pine  Meaman.    Low 

fjres.    best  service.    Automobiles  carried.    Wireless. 

Sen  J ./.'  r  partii 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P.  Turner,  Q.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Consult  .in v  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 


AMERICAN     EXPRESQ 

^*  TICKETS  AND  TOURS  ^^ 

AN   INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    AGENCY 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  Gnuid  Circle  Tour 

AMERICA  wbu  8 

«mE.niv.n  Send /«•   dtstripttw  booktlt. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVE1     Dl  l'AKTMENT 

66  Broadway,   New  York  City. 

Philadelphia,  Boston.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  at  ally  American  I-xpress  Office. 


PINE  TREE   INN 

THE  INN  IN  THE  PINES 
LAKEHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ideal  resort  (or  autumn  or  winter.  Unusual  climate. 
Excellent  table  and  service  —  Tennis  —  Boating  — 
Motoring,     Booklet  on  request. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

A  combination  of  country  life  and  nice  living.  Golf 
right  at  hand.  A  charming  place  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  Write  for  booklet  and  rates. 
Ross  Health  Resort,    Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  T. 


CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 


CEND  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old  jrold,  platinum  or  silver 
■J  jewelry  <new  or  broken),  false  teeth  (with  or  without  gold\ 
any  dental  fillings  painters'  gold-leaf  cotton  or  magneto  points. 
Nothing  too  large  or  too  small.  We  pay  in  cash  the  highest 
possible  prices.  Can  do  this  because  we  do  the  largest  business 
of  this  kind  in  the  country  Established  1899.  Your  goods  re- 
turned at  our  expense  should  our  offer  be  refused  in  10  days. 
Liberty  Refining  Co.,  432  C  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.   WILLI AMS,   Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry.   550  W. 
27th  St.,  N,  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  Pree, 


How  to  Write  Photoplays that  brin*  *50  to  J500-   instruc- 

■»»■  —    ■     ■  '       tion  first  time  by  Eminent  Author- 

ity.    No  Correspondence  Course.    Send  for  prospectus  also  Where 
to  Sell.    Stanhope-Dodge  Pub.  Co  ,  Box  481,  Larchuiont.  N.T. 


What  Do  You  TIDCCO 
Know  About  1  lliLiU  I 

Or  rathet,  what  would  you  like  to  know  I 
Our  Motor  Editoi  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  any  information  you  desire.  The 
Independent-Harper's  Weekly  Motor 
Service,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


M 

$*  TIME  CERTIFICATES.! 

1  issued   in    multiples    ol     $50 
|m^  ure   most   desirable    investments. 
L^4fl  Booklet  "A"  Tells  Why— iC$  Free 

J  PaiJin  Capital  Halt  a  Milium  I V 

W 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  1 

HELEN*                            MONTANA    1 

nivinrNn 


KINGS  COUNTY  ELECTRIC  LIC.HT  4  TOWER  COMPANY 

ttH.,.kU,i,   M     t 

67th   consecutive    Dividend. 

The     Board    oi     Piteetvis.    at    a    meeting    helvl 
1010,    declared    .1 
dividend  01   -   pet    vent    mi   the   eamtal    • 
the   compan) .    p.iv .ii>le   011    1 1 
stockholder*    oi    record    .»t     t    P      M       \    ■ 
10,    ig 
ilu. :.-,   for    th<    iho\ .    dividt  ml  «  ill  K 
P     K      VTKINSON 
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dends  and  interest  thereon.  But  as  few 
persons  pay  a  single  premium,  we  will 
take  the  cost  of  $1000  insurance,  Whole 
Life,  age  40,  on  the  annual  premium 
method  for  25  years. 

The  annual  premium  would  be  $30.94. 
At  5  per  cent  for  25  years  the  gross 
premium  payments  would  be  worth 
$1550.49.  Assuming  that  the  dividend 
will  average  20  per  cent  of  the  annual 
premium  during  the  whole  period,  these 
at  5  per  cent  would  aggregate  $310.20. 
Add  to  this  the  cash  surrender  value 
at  the  end  of  the  25th  year,  $488.02,  and 
we  have  $798.22,  which  deducted  from 
the  gross  cost,  $1550.49,  shows  us  that 
the  net  cost  has  been  $752.21.  On  the 
same  basis  of  calculation  the  net  cost 
during  the  first  ten  years  would  be 
$154.67. 

But  detailed  calculations  are  unneces- 
sary. Go  back  to  the  fundamental  facts: 
there  are  death  losses  and  manage- 
ment expenses;  the  company  is  but  a 
medium  through  which  the  policyhold- 
ers carry  out  the  scheme  of  insuring 
each  other;  their  premiums  are  money, 
and  money  is  worth  interest. 


T.  T.  M.,  Washington.  D.  C,  asks  for 
"a  good  rule  for  det*'iinining  what  amount 
of  fire  insurance  should  be  placed  on  a 
house."  adding  that  he  can  see  why  neither 
the  original  cost  of  construction  nor  pres- 
ent market  value  would  constitute  a  satis- 
factory standard.  Assuming  a  total  ab- 
sence of  moral  hazard  thruout  the  period 
of  insurance,  a  sum  equaling  10D  per  cent 
of  the  present  market  value  would  be  just 
and  proper  to  insurer  arid  insured.  But  this 
theory  is  not  practicable  in  many  cases  and 
good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  insurer 
would  place  the  insurable  value  at  about 
twenty  per  cent  less.  The  amount  insured 
under  a  fire  policy  represents  the  maximum 
for  which  the  insurer  is  liable  and  as  actual 
market  values  fluctuate,  it  is  obvious  that 
an  adjustment  of  the  loss  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
value  destroyed  at  the  date  on  which  the 
Jo-s  occurred.  In  other  words,  the  insurer 
undertakes  to  make  good  the  actual  Joss 
suffered  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount 
written  in  the  policy. 

K.  C.  W.  Boone,  Iowa.  There  are  a 
DtnnbeT    of    text    books    on    both    the    theory 

and  practise  of  life  insurance  which  are  of 
value  to  beginners  in  the  business.  One  of 
the  most  comprehensive  is  "Life  Insurance; 

a    Text     Book,"     by     Solomon     S.     Huebner. 
Ph.D..    published    by    I>.    Appleton    &    Co., 
Fork,  at  $2.  The  Northwestern   Mu 
tual    Life    and    the    .Mutual    Life    have    dis- 
tributed   what   they   cull    Ivlu'-a  t  ional    Leaf- 
both  of  which   are  of  great   practical 
ralne.  On   the   subject  of  ratei   and   divi- 
dends, "Fliteraft'i  Compend,"  published  by 
A.  J.   Flitcraft,   Oak    Park,    III.,   i-   an   an 
tboi        I     rrent  history  may  be  followed  by 
eral    (food    insurance    journals. 
Loi   :>i'<  and  <ii  •  procure  the 

of  the  National  ition  of 

Life    Undei  Pine    Street,    New 

fork  City,   the  A     oHntion   of   Life   in  m 
an''    l'  i<',~>  Broadway,  New  V 

nd    the   American    Life   Convention, 
Thorns*  IV.  Blackburn,  secretary-tri 
Omaha,  Neb. 

If    A    B    Ofli   br,  III.     Well  <•  tabll  bed 
of  the  I  courage 

I      m    policieii   foi    loni   period 

I,/-'  ot      in    uied 

■    the  pei  lod  .   '  hey   ms  ke  do 
Idirig  up  .'   p  ngain  t 

that     the    <  oic  In    Ion 

Neai  I  v    all    t b< 

cor.  •  •      .i  nd   U  D 

Ith    the   privilege  of  convei ' 
-   them    \#>1<iT*   expiration    Into   Orrlln 
Limited  Payment  or  Kndowmenl  polii 
nount 


Wonderful 
Offer 


Buy  your  typewriter  at  less  than 
half  the  manufacturer's  price. 

We  will  ship  you  at  once,  on  receipt  of  your 
order,    express    charges    prepaid,    a    late    model 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER 

without  one  cent  advance  payment,  equipped  with  two-color  auto- 
matic ribbon,  back  spacer,  tabulator,  etc.  / 

An  up-to-date  typewriter,  perfect  in  every  detail. 

Try  out  the  machine  on  delivery  and  after  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  that 
money  can  buy,  you  pay  our  special  cash  price  of 
$43.85,   or  we  will  arrange  an    easy   payment  plan 
for  you.    Write  today. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  for  S  years. 

METRO  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

70  Front  Street         Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


/ 


You  will  love  him — 


NOBODY'S  BOY 

The  dearest  character  in  all  the  liter- 
ature of  child  life  is  little  Remi  in 
Hector  Malot's  famous  masterpiece 
SANS    FAMILLE  ("Nobody's  Boy.") 


All  love,  pathos,  loyalty,  and  noble  boy  character  are  exemplified  in  this  home- 
less little  lad,  who  has  made  the  world  better  for  his  being  in  it.  The  boy 
or  girl  who  knows  Remi  has  an  ideal  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  is  a  story 
for   grown-ups,   too. 

"Nobody's  Boy"  is  one  of  the  supreme  heart-interest  stories  of  all  time,  which 
will  make  you  happier  and  better. 


.It  .  Ill  Bookstores. 


I  ( 'nlorrd  Illustrations.     $r..7$  net. 


CUPPLES  &  LEON  COMPANY,      Publishers,      NEW  YORK 


DARDS 

EitablUhcd  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  irt  of  thi    United   State* 

.o,'l    iio.  f erred    by    Cahli    '    «li    through    out 

nts     in      I  i«      and      thi 

Briti  11    '  olonii 

We  1  ow  room  for  d 

N.  ¥..  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

I  :iiiiiin.ii.i'M  tho  out- door 
privy.   ODOn    vault  ami    Oeil- 

puol,      which     11.  1  i>      lii.'i-ilii.r 

pfaoM  for    germs.      Have   11 

warm,  Hiuillary,  oiIoHihh 
tollnt    iirlit    '"    your   BOUtS. 

Noi>iiiiii:oiii.  in  cold  weather, 
A  boon  to  Invalids,  Endorsed 
i».v  Htuto  Boards  oj  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 


I'm!  it  Anvuiii  >f  in  The)  Hoiiho 
Tim  urmi  are  silled  by  a  ohemloaj  prooeii  in 
water  in  the  oontatner,  whl'-u  you  empty  onoea 
month     Absolutely  no  odor,    No  more  trouble 

I,--  empty  than  osl Oloset  absolutely  guaraii* 

teed.    Wrii.o  ror  full  deaorlptlon  and  prloe, 
Rfiwi  SANITARY  MFM  CO.  10I0BROWE  B100.,  DITR0IT, 

A..u  about  tho  i'..  vv.,,.|.«i.w,.l     11.. 1  -11. 1  Cold       MICH 

ii.i.,i.iin<  W..1..1  win 1  ri.M.ii.iMg  ""'"• 
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I  Presents    I  H  E     GENIAL    PHILOSOPHERl 
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ALLOWE'EN!"     sneered     the 
Cynical  sciolist,  gazing  rueful- 

(  his  silk  hat  which  had 
been  knocked  off  his  head  by 
the  seeming  inadvertence  o\'  a  Hallow- 
e'en reveller.  "Say  rather  hollow-e'en! 
Sheer  emptiness!  Idiotic,  slap-stick 
tricks!  Look  at  that  hat!  Ruined  by  an 
invisible  piece  of  twine  strung  from  a 
lamp-post  to " 

"Hold  on  there,  Brother,"  cried  the 
Genial  Philosopher.  "Not  so  fast.  Have 
a  heart — be  human  just  a  minute. 
Didn't  you  ever  play  any  of  those  Hal- 
lowe'en pranks  yourself?  Did  you  never 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  fastening  a  tic-tac 
upon  a  neighbor's  window,  and  waiting 
in  a  hidden  nook  nearby  to  witness  his 
wrath?  Best  of  all  did  you  never,  as 
the  clock  struck  the  mystic  hour  of  mid- 
night, with  a  mirror  in  one  hand  and  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  other,  walk  back- 
wards down  the  cellar  stairs,  and,  peer- 
ing into  the  mirror.'s  depths,  try  to  dis- 
cern therein  the  face  of  the  one  you 
loved  best?" 

"Sure  I  did,"  returned  the  Cynical 
Sciolist.  "I've  been  as  big  a  jackass  as 
the  rest  of  our  poor  suffering  humanity, 
but  I've  reformed.  I've  tried  that  mirror 
trick  dozens  of  times,  but  it  didn't  work. 
When  I  looked  in  the  glass  all  I  ever 
saw  was  myself." 

"And  yet  you  say  it  didn't  work!" 
laughed  the  Genial  Philosopher.  "You 
of  all  people  in  the  world.  If  you  were 
looking  for  the  face  of  the  person  you 
loved  best,  in  Heaven's  name  whose 
face  did  you  expect  to  see  if  not  your 
own?" 

"Piffle!"  ejaculated  the  Cynical  Scio- 
list. "And  all  that  rot  about  Ghosts! 
Who  the  dickens  believes  in  Ghosts 
these  days?" 

"I  do,  for  one,"  returned  the  Genial 
Philosopher.  "The  world  is  full  of  'em, 
and  is  what  it  is  today  because  of  'em. 
Invisible,  intangible,  realities.  The  most 
real  of  all  real  things,  because  ever- 
lastingly fixed. 

"Of  course,  if  you  take  the  narrow 
view  of  what  a  Ghost  is,  you  are  justi- 
fied in  regarding  them  with  suspicion. 
The  notion  in  some  people's  minds  that 
a  Ghost  is  a  cold,  dank,  clammy  bit  of 
malarial  ooze  that  rises  up  out  of  noth- 
ingness to  haunt  them  is,  of  course, 
foolish.  That  is  the  kind  of  Ghost  that 
Goleridge  doubtless  referred  to  when,  in 
answering  an  acquaintance  who  had 
asked  him  if  he  believed  in  Ghosts,  he 
replied,  'No,  I  have  seen  too  many  of 
them.'  But  the  real  Ghosts,  the  true 
spirits  of  the  past  that  come  to  haunt 
us — what  indeed  would  we  be  today 
without  them? 

"The   Ghosts    I   mean   are  the   gl 
spirits  of  the  past  that  still  live  in  our 

t.s,  ami  whose  teachings 
are  vital  to  our  growth. 
Homer,  Moses,  Shakespeare! 
•Cromwell,    \Y  ton,    .!<•!'     ~-^p 

ferson,    Hamilton,     Lincoln! 
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AND  THEN  THE  GHOSTS  CAME 

Every  nation  that  has  records,  my 
friend,  has  its  Ghosts,  and  only  those 
nations  that  have  never  enjoyed  a  taste 
of  civilization  are  without  them.  Eng- 
land's Ghosts  are  Richard  Coeur  de 
Leon,  King  Arthur,  Alfred  the  Great 
Milton.  Horace,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo — these 
are  some  of  the  Ghosts  of  Italy. 
Where  would  France  be  today  de- 
prived of  the  spirits  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
Henry  of  Navarre,  Moliere,  Racine, 
Rabelais,  even  of  that  of  Napoleon? 
And  we  ourselves,  are  we  not  constantly 
haunted  by  our  great  galaxy  of  Ghosts 
appealing  to  us  from  their  high  pin- 
nacles and  offering  us  so  lavishly  the 
rich  gifts  of  the  spirit  we  so  sorely  need 
in  our  present  emergencies?  When  you, 
for  instance,  my  dear  Sinnick,  have 
been  overcritical  of  other  sections  of 
your  country,  and  are  thanking  Heaven 
that  you  at  least  are  Podunk  first, 
last  and  all  the  time,  have  you  never 
been  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Patrick 
Henry,  come  to  whisper  in  your  ear — 
/  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American! 
When  you  talk  about  Peace  At  Any 
Price  did  good  old  Ben  Franklin's  Ghost 
never  come  to  you  to  tell  you  that  even 
Peace  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a 
figure?  And  in  your  occasional  moods  of 
criticism  of  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  Militarism  did  Washington's  Ghost 
never  bid  you  remember  that  to  be  pre- 
pared for  War  is  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ual means  of  preserving  Peace? 

"Then  take  the  Ghosts  of  Literature 
— why,  I  know  a  man  who  having  failed 
as  a  plumber  decided  to  take  up  litera- 
ture. Reading  the  modern  magazines 
had  shown  him  what  an  easy  stunt  it 
had  become,  and  when  some  one  told 
him  that  while  a  plumber  might  fail 
at  writing  romance,  as  a  writer  of  free 
verse   he   could   not   possibly   do  worse 


than  any  of  its  most  successful  prac- 
titioners, he  decided  to  become  what  he 
properly  called  a  Verse  Libertine.  He 
bought  a  fountain  pen  and  a  pad,  and 
started.  His  first  production  he  called 
"How  Many  Jackasses  Are  You,"  and 
it  went  this  way: 

I  am  four  jackasses. 

One  is  hitched   to  a  cart, 

Resenting  his  job, 

And  braying  at  space. 

Another  has  his  nose  in  the  thistle-patch, 

Filling  his  tum-tum  with  thorns  to  aid  his 

digestion. 
A  third  is  ruminating  under  the  greenwood 

tree, 
And  the  fourth — 
He  is  kicking  another  jackass  out  into  the 

universe. 
How  many  jackasses  are  you? 

"Excellent  work,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist. 

"For  a  Plumber,  yes,"  replied  the 
Genial  Philosopher.  "But  when  he  had 
written  that,  and  had  bought  enough 
return-stamps  to  cover  the  probabili- 
ties, he  retired  to  await  the  dawn  when 
he  should  burst  upon  the  Horizon  of 
Letters  as  a  true  Poet.  And  then  the 
Ghosts  came.  Wordsworth,  and  Shake- 
speare, and  Rossetti,  perched  themselves 
on  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Wordsworth  read 
him  his  Sonnet  on  Milton  and  his  Ode 
to  Duty.  Rossetti  gave  him  three  of  his 
Sonnets  of  Life,  and  Shakespeare  hand- 
ed out  his  All  the  World's  a  Stage  solil- 
oquy. Then  they  faded  away,  and  poor 
old  Sodderpipe  turned  over  on  the  other 
side,  and,  lo  and  behold,  on  the  top  of 
his  bureau  sat  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and 
Poe.  Shelley  advanced  to  his  bedside 
and  recited  his  Ode  to  a  Skylark.  Keats 
jumped  off  the  bureau  and  sang  his 
Hymn  to  Pan,  and  old  Poe  got  to  work 
on  him  with  the  rhythmic  measures  of 
The  Bells — and  what  do  you  suppose 
that  Plumber  did?" 

"Woke  up,"  said  the  Cynical  Sciolist. 

"Precisely,"  said  the  Genial  Philos- 
opher. "He  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he 
wasn't  a  Poet  at  all,  judged  by  any  de- 
cent standards,  just  as  you,  haunted  by 
the  broad  Americanism  of  Patrick 
Henry,  by  the  self-sacrificing  heroism 
of  Nathan  Hale,  by  the  profound  phil- 
osophy of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the 
far-seeing  patriotism  of  George  Wash- 
ington, will  realize  how  narrow  is  your 
Podunkian  Provincialism,  and  how 
blind  you  are  to  the  difference  between 
the  spirit  of  Militarism  and  a  decent 
Preparedness. " 

"Your     story      is      not      convincing, " 
laughed   the  Cynical  Sciolist.  "I. iter.. 
Chests      don't      haunt      numbers        V 
plumber   over    heard    of   Shelle\  .    heats. 
Rossetti  and 

••  I'lus  one  did."  said  the  Genial  Phil 
OSOpher.  "He  learned  all  about  them  in 

m\  library.  While  waiting  for  his  Helper 

to   return   w  ith  art  Iclt 

pair  my  pipes  he  used  to  lit  in 

my  ilen  readme,   p  m> 

expense  at  the  rate  of  '■ 
dollars  end  a  halt  an  hour  " 
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literary  man. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Abbott — Be  merciful  to 
the  drug  fiend. 

Conductor     Pasternack  —  Conducting 
cannot  be  taught. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — I  am  opposed  to 
being  dictated  to. 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks — Our  pa- 
tience is  exhausted. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester — No  one 
plays  golf  any  more. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Yard — I  am  not  interested 
in  the  life  after  death. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Fosdick — There  have  never 
been  any  gdod  old  times. 

Josephine  Daskam  Bacon — A  mother 
is  better  than  a  matron. 

The  Bishop  of  London — The  Londoner 
has  the  heart  of  a  lion. 

President  Hadley — Yale  stands  for 
poetry  as  distinct  from  prose. 

David  Lubin — President  Wilson  is 
neither  a  dreamer  nor  a  cabbage. 

Michael  Mo.naiian — In  regular  English 
Riley  is  superior  to  Robert  Burns. 

Bishop  T.  F.  Gailor — The  greatest  dan- 
ger to  American  life  is  irreverence. 

Si  (  ketary  McAdoo — Wall  Street  has  al- 
ways dominated  the  Republican  Party. 

Vice-Phi -mi  \  1  Marshall  I  am  one 
of  these  blind-eyed  fatalists  who  cannot  be 
scared. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — This  talk  of  the 
United  States  being  despised  is  all  non- 
-'  use. 

Dr.  Charles  ID.  Jefferson  if  one  na- 
tion is  armed,  then  all  must  arm  ;  therefore 
none  should  arm. 

Rev.   BOBERI    Wvison — Billy  Sunday  is 

the  best    known,    best  hated,    and    best    loved 

preacher  now  living. 

William  I*.  HfoCooMBB  There  is  no 
need  of  rabbet  shoes  when  you  are  ap- 
pealing to  th>-  people. 

I  ,\).  Bom  1  The  1  democrat  are  :i*--  Bood 
as  th<-  Republican*,  and  the  Catholics  as 
good  as  tii'-  Prol 

I f m :  1  -. ,   a    France     A  traveler  is  a  man 

who     tOMCl     a     toothbrush     into     his     pocket 
and    strolls  out    of    town. 

«  .11  I  01:11  I'l  I  HOI  The  uai  party  in 
the    Tinted    Stall's   is  essentially    a    moneyed 

ami  leiaui '■  claM  party. 

I  I  I  '       1  I      I.       The       holy       ikons 

that     have     protected     '.on     in     the    past     will 
protect   you    in    the    future. 

HaBOABEI      IIijiii  ,       Labor     Leader 
The    next     time    a    cop    attacks    JOM     women 
grab    him     bv    the    feel     and     linn     him     up:i>|c 

down. 

llAVIH       Km  BOl  I  l.oean    poll  ,        I  ndiailll, 

la       a     ball     pl:i\er    ho    full    of    pep     he    slides 
home     when     he     is     forced     Hi     h,      a      ha    e    on 

lis. 


MME.  HELENA  I'adkkkwnki  There  are 
no  children  in  Poland  today  under  eight 
years  of  age  except  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  war  brides. 

[RVING  S.  Cobb — Except  dogs  afflicted 
with  fleas,  sage  grouse  are  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  gallinaceous  or  scratching  tribe 
that  are  gizzardless. 

Corra  Harris — If  a  preacher  has  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  ballroom  or  danced 
with  a  woman  he  is  sure  to  have  an  evil 
imagination  about  such  things. 

Meyer  London — I  am  going  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  no 
ignoramus  of  a  Tammany  Hall-kosher-ham 
sandwich  statesman  can  keep  me  from  it. 

Cardinal  Farley — If  the  children  of  a 
parish  are  not  taught  the  law  of  God,  in  a 
generation  or  two  the  Catholic  Church  will 
be  as  deserted  as  are  those  outside  the 
faith. 

The  Pope — Our  bitter  grief  over  the 
frightful  bloodshed  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  our  repeated  efforts  for  peace  encoun- 
ter contemptible  attempts  to  cast  suspi- 
cion on  our  motives. 

Gertrude  Atherton — I  have  heard  a 
cultivated  European  woman  say  that  it 
was  unthinkable  that  any  decent  women 
would  ever  live  again  with  the  men  who 
had  lived  so  long  like  filthy  beasts  in  the 
trenches. 

BOOKS   AND    WRITERS 

John  Wanamaker  long  ago  made  con- 
certs an  important  part  of  his  shop.  Now 
another  New  York  firm,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
is  introducing  literary  lectures  in  its  book 
store.  The  first  is  on  O  Henry,  whose  life 
is  shortly  to  be  published. 

Since  the  British  Government  has  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  importing  foreign 
language  Bibles  from  Stuttgart  the  supply 
for  our  foreign  speaking  citizens  is  short. 
Here  is  a  cargo  for  the  German  TJ  boats ! 
If  they  don't  bring  them  we  may  have  to 
print  a  few  ourselves. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  is  giving 
out  Mark  Twain's  stories  in  all  sorts  of 
languages.  There  are  twelve  put  into  Ger- 
man, six  into  Hungarian,  five  into  Bohe- 
mian, several  in  Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  even  the  folk 
who  read  only  Polish  or  Little  Russian 
can  laugh  over  Huckleberry  Finn. 

We  were  led  into  a  discussion  of  the 
Russian  sense  of  humor  by  the  item  of 
news  as  to  the  great  popularity  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  Seventeen  in  Petrograd.  But 
the  discussion  closed  on  the  discovery 
that  buyers  were  American,  English  and 
French  war  correspondents ! 

Margaret  Deland  has  been  busy  this 
summer,  in  the  time  her  new  novel  The 
Rising  Tide  left  her,  with  the  collection 
of  the  American  Author's  Fund  for  wound- 
ed of  the  Allied  armies.  Authors  were  asked 
for  a  dollar  each.  $2400  came  in,  and  has 
been   sent  to   the   Serbians,    the   Italians  and 

to  Prance,  much  of  the  last  appropriately 
to  Edith    Wharton   for  distribution. 

In  two  books  of  reminiscences  ibis  year 

figure     two     tabled,, lbs,     those    of    hostesses 

who    had    the    amusing   notion    of   making 

guests  write  their  names  on  the  table 
linen.  These  signatures  were  later  outlined, 
on  cloth  one  in  white,  one  in  red.  The  wife 
of  Toby,    ,M.    I'.,   author  of  Ncarhiij  .Ionian, 

is  one,  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  author  of  Table- 

cloths,     the     other     of     these     autograph     col- 

lei  ton. 
Some    years    ago    a    little    Qrees    girl, 

Pemetra  Vake,  landed  in  this  country.  At 
Sixteen  she  began  to  lake  care  of  herself 
and     \v,,i  I  ed     in     I     on     a     (  J  reek     new:  panel 

Then,  because  she  did  not  meet  English 
speaking  people,  she  turned  her  languages  to 

aceouiil     and     tflUght      I'Yench.     A      lew     years 

ago  she  wrote   uaremUk,  one  of  the  i"::i 

tlldiei  "ii  Turkish  women  ever  written, 
a  no  her  new  book.  The  <lni.i)>  <>)  III,  Sal 
Inn,    come;    ,,uf    this    autumn 
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%7>e  finality  or 


Tn  all  branches  of  human  endeavor, 
in  Industry,  in  Art,  and  in  Letters,  there 
are  certain  names  which  convey  the 
idea  of  finality,  outshining  all  others 
as  the  North  Star  outshines  subsidiary 
planets. 

^/orBsm  is  that  namo  in  ^//verware. 

And  when  you  buy  Sterling  Silverware 
with  the  celebrated  Gorham  imprint  on  it, 
iPfte    y°u  nave  fne  satisfaction  of 

_Syr...  ir-nrvixri-nrf    tnot    a^aii    nmrQ     i^n-r 


STE  R  LING 


knowing  that  you  have  pur- 
chased the  finest  silverware  for  the 
money  that  the  world  affords. 

For  sale  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTER  ON  NOVEMBER  7 


THE  campaign  closes.  The  tumult  and  the 
shouting  die.  The  voter,  alone  in  his  square 
little  wooden  cell,  must  answer  the  question 
for  himself,  Whom  to  vote  for?  If  he  is  a 
"good"  party  man — rock-ribbed  Republican  or  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Democrat  as  the  case  may  be — he  need  not  hesi- 
tate. Seldom  has  it  happened  that  the  tickets  of  both 
parties  have  been  headed  by  men  of  such  character, 
ability  and  reputation.  Wilson  belongs  to  the  best  in  the 
Democratic  party ;  Hughes  to  the  best  in  the  Republican. 
No  man  who  believes  in  his  party  first,  last  and  always 
need  feel  a  pang  of  regret  as  he  casts  his  ballot  for 
Hughes  or  Wilson  electors.  But  what  of  the  independent 
voter?  For  whom  shall  he  vote? 

We  might  answer  that  question  categorically,  with  a 
single  name,  and  support  our  assertion  with  heated, 
positive,  partizan  arguments.  But  The  Independent  does 
not  care  to  appeal  to  the  reader  who  would  meekly  ac- 
cept such  a  leading,  and  faithfully  follow  it.  The  Inde- 
pendent thinks  for  itself.  It  wants  readers  who  think  for 
themselves.  To  such  readers  it  conceives  it  to  be  its  func- 
tion to  provide  food  for  thought. 

The  independent  voter's  answer  to  the  final  question 
must  depend  on  his  answer  to  another,  What  do  I  want 
in  a  President?  He  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  the  Wilson  kind  of  President  backed  by  the 
Democratic  party,  or  the  Hughes  kind  of  President 
backed  by  the  Republican  party. 

The  parties  are  as  they  are.  The  Democratic  is  the 
party    traditionally    instinct    with    sympathy    for    the 
masses,  with  its  historic  record  marred  by  the  stain  of 
slavery  and  characterized,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  by  a 
belief  in  states  rights  and  in  the  undesirability  of  any 
governmental    concern  with  the  life  of  the  people  that 
be  avoided.  The  Republican  is  the  historic  party  of 
nationalism  and  strong,  efficient  government,  its  record 
bearing    the    stigma  of  dominance  by  special  interests 
ggerated    ympathy  with  property. 
'•  Democratic  belief  in  states  rights  and  in  a  mini- 
mum of  goven  mental  action  has  been  largely  modified, 
Under  the  leadership  of  Wood  row  Wilson,  in  the  direc- 
of  nationalism.  The  Republican  tenderness  toward 

tfl  has  I  'I,  under  progressive 

flip,  conversion  into  a  militant,  defer  e  of  popular 
Even  on  the  question  of  tariff,  once  the  major 
■  of  part)  ant  na,  the  two  parties  have  come 

<  r  In  degree  than  In  principle 

Ifl  point,  of  irit' ■',< 


rity  of  purpose,  highmindedness,  and  fearlessness  of 
conviction,  there  is  nothing  to  choose.  Each  man  is  his 
own  master ;  each  has  fought  the  bosses  of  his  party  to 
the  death.  They  have  widely  different  types  of  mind; 
Mr.  Wilson  feels  more  deeply,  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  more 
incisively.  Mr.  Wilson  has  the  broader,  warmer  sym- 
pathy with  humanity;  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  more  clear- 
cut  intellectual  grasp  of  political  and  economic  facts. 

What  can  be  expected  of  each  of  the  candidates,  as  set 
forth  by  himself  during  the  campaign?  The  Republican 
campaign  has  been  directed  primarily  against  Mr.  Wil- 
son's foreign  policy ;  the  Democratic  campaign  has  been 
based  primarily  upon  the  Wilson  administration's  record 
of  legislation.  The  administration's  friends  congratulate 
the  country  that  he  has  kept  it  out  of  war.  The  adminis- 
tration's critics  assert  that  in  keeping  us  out  of  war  Mr, 
Wilson  has  made  unnecessary  and  deplorable  sacrifices, 
Mr.  Hughes  promises  to  strengthen  our  national  foreign 
policy  in  its  upholding  of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens and  the  American  people.  Mr.  Wilson  promises  a 
continuation  of  the  splendid  program  of  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  on  behalf  of  the  popular  welfare. 

The  weakness  of  the  Republican  position  is  that  the 
Democrats  have  passed  so  many  excellent  laws  on  im- 
portant subjects  that  little  can  be  offered  by  the  oppo- 
sition that  does  not  seem  either  unnecessary  or  imi- 
tative. The  weakness  of  the  Democratic  position  is  that 
the  Mexican  problem  is  still  in  chaos,  our  army  is  still 
in  Mexico,  our  militiamen  still  on  the  border,  and  no 
plan  to  end  the  difficulties  has  yet  seen  the  light,  even 
in  the  councils  of  the  excellent  Joint  Commission  now 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City;  that  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  did  not  prevent  the  wanton  killing  of  scores 
of  American  citizens,  for  whose  death  no  compensation 
whatever  has  been  received. 

There  is  one  more  leading  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  candidates — on  the  President's  action  in  the 
eight-hour  case.  The  strength  of  the  Democratic  position 
is  that  the  disastrous  railroad  strike  was  averted,  and 
that  the  eight-hour  day,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  in 
the  line  of  industrial  and  human  progress.  The  strength 
of  the  Republican  position  lies  In  the  effectiveness  <>f  the 

criticism  that  the   I'residenl   yielded  to  the  threats  of  a 
group  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  plausibility  of  the  dec 
laration  that   the  eight-hOUr  day  established  on  the  rail 
road     i     not   an  eight-hour  day  at   all      in  I  In-  sense  0 
shortening  Of  the  railroad  man's  actual  working  hours 

but  a  mere  device  for  compelling  an  increase  oj  waj 
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It  li  with  these  consideration!  In  mind  that  the  inde- 
ent  voter  must  Approach  the  ballot  box  with  its 
hm  tion  mark  on  November  7. 

Thi  two  otiwr  things  he  can  do  than  vote  for 

1  ia*h<      He  can  vote  the  Socialist  or  the  Pro- 
hibition ticket.  But  to  do  so  is  to  give  up  the  privilege 
of  having  an  active  voice  in  the  actual  selection  of  a 
lident  He  can  vote  the  Prohibition  ticket  because  he 
■  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  which  flow  from  the  liquor 
traffic  that  he  would  rather  stand  up  and  be  counted 
against  their  continuance  than  really  to  help  elect  the 
President.  He  can  vote  the  Socialist  ticket  either  as  a 
genera]  protest  against  existing  economic  inequalities 
and  oppressions  or  because  of  a  positive  belief  in  the 
Socialist  program  as  the  way  toward  the  light.  In  either 
he  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  being 
in  a  hopeless  minority,  he  is  probably  right;  but  he  will 
not  make  his  vote  effective  in  determining  how  the  na- 
tion shall  be  governed  during  the  next  four  years. 

So  the  independent  voter  goes  to  the  polls.  He  will 
choose  according  to  his  temperament,  his  beliefs  and  his 
sympathies.  His  vote  will,  as  usual,  decide  the  election. 


THE  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER 

THE  neutral's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one.  Whatever  he 
does  or  does  not  do  he  is  sure  to  offend  one  party 
and  usually  both.  If  we  had  thought  to  gain  a  little  grat- 
itude by  sending  out  a  flock  of  destroyers  to  pick  up  the 
refugees  from  the  ships  sunk  by  the  "U-53"  we  now  know 
we  were  mistaken.  Lord  Beresf  ord,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  said,  "But  for  the  gallantry  of  the  American 
naval  service  lives  would  have  been  lost.  This  being  so 
the  United  States  was  rather  aiding  and  abetting  this 
shocking  state  of  affairs."  Would  Lord  Beresford  like  to 
have  had  us  let  them  drown  so  that  the  United  States 
would  be  compelled  to  declare  war  on  Germany? 

What  particularly  aggravates  the  English  is  that  the 
United  States  destroyer  "Balch"  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  "U-53"  to  move  to  one  side  so  that  the  sub- 
marine could  torpedo  the  British  liner  "Stephano"  after 
her  crew  and  passengers  had  taken  to  the  boats.  "Do 
you  suppose  that  a  British  warship  would  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  a  Japanese  submarine  sink  an  American  ves- 
sel?" is  one  of  the  questions  asked.  Of  course  not.  Eng- 
land is  the  ally  of  Japan  and  so  the  British  warship 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  join  in  and  help  the  Jap- 
anese sink  the  American  vessel.  But  in  case  the  British 
Government  did  not  construe  its  treaty  with  Japan  as 
obligating  it  to  take  part  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  the  only  thing  the  warship  could  do  would  be  to 
move  out  of  gun  fire  and  give  the  Japanese  a  free  range. 
That  is  in  fact  just  what  the  British,  French,  German 
and  Japanese  warships  did  for  us  in  Manila  Bay.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  his  autobiography  says  that  on  August 
9,  1898,  he  notified  the  foreign  men-of-war  to  shift  their 
anchorages  so  that  he  could  bombard  the  Spanish  forts 
on  the  following  morning,  and  they  complied;  the  Brit- 
ish with  willingness,  the  Germans  with  reluctance.  It 
was  indeed  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Admiral  von  Died- 
richs  to  have  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  city  and  the  land 
coveted  by  his  Kaiser  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Yankee- 
There  were  three  German  cruisers  in  the  harbor  then, 
with  about  twice  as  many  men  as  Dewey  hail  in  hifl 
whole  fleet.  The  cable  was  cut  and  Admiral  Dewey  had 


to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility  when  he  threatened 
Diedricbj  with  war  if  he  did  not  keep  his  ships  out  of 
the  way.  In  the  enforcement  of  his  blockade,  Dewey  had 
the  support  of  only  one  of  the  four  foreign  commanders 
in  Manila  Hay,  Captain  Chichester  of  the  British  ship 
"Immortalite,"  and  when  the  American  fleet  passed  the 
"Immortalite"  on  their  way  toward  Manila  her  guard 
was  paraded  on  deck  and  her  band  was  playing  Dewey's 
favorite  march.  When  the  foreign  men-of-war  were  offi- 
cially notified  that  the  city  was  in  American  possession 
"only  Captain  Chichester,"  says  Dewey,  "acknowledged 
the  notification  by  firing  the  national  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  with  the  American  ensign  at  the  main." 

In  this  crisis  of  our  national  life,  the  British  were 
neutral,  but  it  was  neutrality  of  a  very  friendly  kind, 
much  the  same  sort  of  neutrality  as  we  are  displaying 
toward  England  at  the  present  time.  It  is  well  for  both 
Americans  and  British  to  recall  this  incident  now  when 
our  tempers  are  strained  by  the  problems  of  the  war. 


EUROPE  ASKS  OUR  HELP 

VISCOUNT  GREY,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  British  Cabinet,  now  publicly  endorses  the  pro- 
gram of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  commends 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  for  their  espousal  of  the 
cause.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Press  Association  last  week:  "If  the  na- 
tions had  been  united  in  such  an  agreement  and  prompt 
in  resolution  to  insist  in  1914  that  the  dispute  must  be 
referred  to  a  conference  or  The  Hague,  that  the  Belgian 
treaty  must  be  observed,  there  would  have  been  no  war." 
But  most  significant  of  all  was  his  advice  to  the  neutrals, 
in  which  he  said :  "The  best  work  the  neutrals  can  do  for 
the  moment  is  to  try  to  prevent  a  war  like  this  from 
happening  again." 

This  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  United  States.  It 
means  that  the  Allies  at  least  want  us  to  lead  in  the 
great  reconstruction  after  the  war.  Now,  therefore,  is 
the  time  for  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  to  spread  its 
propaganda  into  every  corner  of  the  land.  It  would  be  a 
burning  disgrace  if,  when  the  nations  assembled  at  the 
close  of  the  war  to  build  up  a  new  civilization,  the 
United  States  were  not  ready  to  play  a  part  in  the  great 
reconstruction.  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  has  given 
to  the  world  the  one  great  constructive  idea  born  amid 
war's  universal  destruction. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  PARK 

IT  has  been  suggested  that  at  the  close  of  the  war 
Palestine  be  set  apart  as  a  peace  memorial.  The  sig- 
nificance of  such  an  international  undertaking  would  be 
immeasurable.  Since  we  have  city,  county,  state  and 
national  parks,  why  not  an  international  park?  If  such 
a  plan  were  to  be  adopted  no  more  appropriate  place 
could  be  chosen  than  that  little  stretch  of  territory  that 
has  influenced  so  mightily  all  modern  states. 

What  rivalries  it  would  allay  to  have  this  Holy  land 
under  international  control  and  open  under  t'uwrahle 
conditions  to  the  pilgrims  ami  travelers  of  all  count 

and  creeds]  For  the  moiety  of  the  price  of  a  small 

this  land  where  the  Peace  Movement  was  born  and 
died  could  be  made  a  world  sanctuary  ot*  natural 

holj  memories,  ami  Inspiring  Ideals   Whj  not  establish 
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an  International  Palestine  Peace  Park  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  war  and  commemorate  the  greatest  human  sacrifice 
for  ideals  the  race  has  ever  made? 


THE  REAL  INVASION  FROM  MEXICO 

THE  American  people  have  had  many  yeilow  warn- 
ings against  the  army  of  Japanese  spies  and  sol- 
diers disguised  as  students,  merchants,  farmers,  cooks 
and  mechanics,  swarming  over  our  unsuspecting  land, 
and  waiting  only  for  a  given  signal  to  rise,  unite  and 
seize  the  republic.  This  week  we  have  some  remarkable 
figures  to  disclose  about  the  "200,000  trained  Japanese 
soldiers"  in  Mexico  you  have  all  read  about  who  are  only 
waiting  "Der  Tag"  when  they  can  march  north  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Japanese  Northern  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. Here  are  the  facts.  There  are  now  in  the  Mexi- 
can Republic  2000  Japanese,  of  whom  300  are  women 
and  children.  Of  the  1700  male  adults,  about  800  are 
mining  laborers,  400  are  farmers,  200  are  domestic  shop- 
keepers, and  the  remaining  300  include  storekeepers, 
physicians,  carpenters,  tailors,  fishermen  and  miscella- 
neous laborers.  As  these  figures  are  given  out  by  the 
wily  Japanese  legation  in  Mexico,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
in  order  to  fool  the  people  of  the  United  States  they  sim- 
ply dropt  off  two  ciphers  from  the  real  figures.  To  arms, 
citizens !  To  arms ! 


ARE  WE  PREPARED 

We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  must  get  out  of  this 
condition  of  being  fatted  capons.  If  this  country  is  worth 
anything  it  is  worth  saving. 

THUS  spake  H.  M.  Byllesly  a  few  days  ago  at  a 
luncheon  in  Chicago,  where  $30,000  was  subscribed 
to  start  a  National  Organization  to  induce  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  making  military  training  and  military 
service  universal  among  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Apparently,  then,  we  are  in  for  a  campaign  to  make 
every  male  citizen  in  the  United  States  a  soldier.  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  sensible  people  on  this  ques- 
tion? 

In  the  first  place,  universal  service  in  time  of  peace  is 
.so  revolutionary  a  departure  for  this  country  that  it  can 
only   be   urged    as   a   dire   and   all-compelling   military 
necessity.  Is  there  any  such  necessity?  Let  us  see.  Con- 
i  has  just  authorized  a  defense  budget  of  $07,344,- 
000,  the  greatest  sum  ever  appropriated  in  time  of  peace 
by  any  nation  on  earth  for  military  purpose  I.  The  naval 
proyram  laid  down  will  give  us  in  three  yen      I  57  addi- 
hips.  Altho  our  navy  was  already  third  in  rank 
arnony  the   nations  of  the  world,  our  fleet  is  to  be  ta- 
pe, six  battle  cruisers,  ten  scoui 
,  fifty  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  sixty-eight  sub 
pita]  ship,  three  fuel  oil  ships,  two  an 
is,  two  gunboats,  tw<  royer  tenders, 

'•  tender,  one  tram  port  and  one  repair 
r<-  to  hi  ooo  sailoi    to  man  these    hips. 

am,    which   COSt  $150, 

000,000  in  1913  the  Great  War,  will  this 

1688,000,000. 

']  i  '    one  whit  less   impressive. 

'i  r.<  .  ed    i  row   thirty  one  to 

nix*  Id  artillei  i  fti 

from  fifteen  to  twenl  and  the 


coast  artillery  from  170  companies  to  363.  The  standing 
army  is  to  be  increased  from  102,000  to  220,000.  Every 
soldier  is  to  enlist  for  seven  years,  three  years  of 
active  service,  four  years  of  reserve  service.  In  ten 
years  there  will  be  2,000,000  men  training  every  sum- 
mer. The  National  Guard  has  been  increased  and  become 
practically  a  part  of  the  regular  army.  It  is  calculated 
it  will  comprize  about  440,000  men.  The  army  program 
which  in  1913  cost  only  $100,000,000  has  expanded  to 
$267,000,000. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  navy  is  our  first 
line  of  defence  and  that,  according  to  Admiral  Vreeland, 
no  navy  today  can  operate  at  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  its  strength  over  3000  miles  from  its  base  of  supplies 
it  would  seem  as  tho  we  ought  to  be  equal  in  fighting 
strength  to  any  possible  opponent  in  our  own  waters. 

But,  since  Admiral  Dewey  has  said  that  our  navy  is 
already  as  good  as  any  on  earth  and  General  Miles  has 
said  that  our  army  could  drive  any  foreign  foe  into 
the  sea  that  landed  here  before  they  could  go  back  and 
get  reinforcements  and  President  Wilson  has  said  "this 
country  is  not  threatened  from  any  quarter,"  we  may 
conclude  that  our  present  military  forces  are  large 
enough  at  least  to  "hold  the  fort"  until  our  great  citizen 
volunteer  army  can  be  recruited,  equipt,  drilled  and 
prepared  for  action. 

The  experience  of  England  in  the  present  war  demon- 
strates that  a  volunteer  citizen  army  recruited  after  the 
war  has  begun  is  as  good  as  any  possible  conscript  army, 
no  matter  how  long  and  highly  trained,  if  only  a  little 
time  is  given  to  get  going.  The  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  under  the  recent  legislation 
would  seem  to  be  able  to  give  the  American  citizen  that 
time  whenever  the  country  needs  his  services.  Why  take 
him  out  of  civil  life  till  then? 


WILL  WOMEN  VOTE  ? 

OVER  three  hundred  thousand  women  have  regis- 
tered for  the  election  in  Chicago. 
Still  the  anti-suffragists  go  on  with  their  cry  that 
women  do  not  want  to  vote. 

Perhaps  not;  but  they  will  vote. 

Nearly  a  third  of  a  million  women  registered  in  a 
single  city !  What  have  the  woman's-place-is-in-the-home 
people  to  say  to  that? 


RJMANIA   IN  PERIL 

JUDGING  by  the  looks  of  things,  Ferdinand  of  Ru- 
mania may  soon  have  to  decide  whether  he  will  stay  in 
his  capita]  and  be  captured  or  escape  by  the  one  railroad 
that  is  still  open  and  join  the  other  kings  in  exile,  Albert 
of  Belgium,  Peter  of  Serbia,  and  Nicholas  of  Montene- 
The  Rumanians  seerr  helpless.  The  Russians  have 
failed  to  come  to  their  rescue  and  no  other  country  can. 
Apparently  the  Allies  made  a  mistake  in  bringing 
Rumania  into  the  war  at,  this  time.  The  hopes  that  were 

entertained  ;i  few  weeks  ago,  thai   ii  would  mean  the 

conquest  of  Hungary,  the  crushing  of  Bulgaria,  and  the 

/ery  of  Serbia,  have  proved  fallacious.  Doubtless  the 

en  I  ranee  Of  Rumania  did  cause  a  we.d.<  mug  of  the  Other 

front  .  and  i"  thii  wt  may  ascribe  the  gains  of  the  Brit 
ish  on  the  Somme,  of  th<   I  n  n<  h  al  Verdun,  and  of  the 

Italian:  at    Cou/ia     Cut    these   rami  BO   far  do  not    begin 
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to  compensate  for  what  the  Germans  will  gain  it'  they 
out  their  present  campaign  to  completion. 

The  London  Times  says:  "A  successful  invasion  of 
Rumania  might  enable  the  enemy  to  hold  out  for  at  lea  ri 
another  year."  This  is  quite  likely,  for  in  Rumania  the 
Germans  will  and  en  abundance  of  petroleum  to  furnish 
fuel  for  their  Diesel  engines  and  gasoline  motors.  Ru- 
mania is  rich  in  corn  and  wheat,  and  besides  this  sea- 
son's harvest  there  is  last  year's  store,  which  was  bought 
Up  by  the  British  to  keep  it  from  Germany,  but  which 
could  not  be  delivered  because  the  Dardanelles  were  not 
opened.  If  this  grain  is  not  burned  by  the  Rumanians  as 
that  at  Constanza  was,  it  will  go  far  toward  relieving 
I  erman  hunger.  So  will  the  3,000,000  cattle,  the  5,000,000 
sheep,  and  the  1,000,000  pigs  that  feed  on  the  Rumanian 
pastures.  The  conquest  of  the  Dobrudja,  now  almost  ac- 
complished, will  give  the  Teuton  powers  the  command 
of  the  Danube  from  source  to  sea,  and  this  will  serve 
.  not  merely  for  grain  delivery  but  will  enable  them  to 
send  their  submarines  down  to  the  Black  Sea  and  thence 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

Rumania  was  made  by  sticking  together  two  different 
countries,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  so  it  is  shaped 
like  an  elbow.  Now  Falkenhayn  is  pushing  on  the  inner 
angle  while  Mackensen  is  pounding  on  what  we  should 
call  the  "crazy  bone,"  but  which  the  maps  name  the  Do- 
brudja. Falkenhayn  is  only  fifty  miles  away  from  Bucha- 
rest on  one  side  and  Mackensen  only  thirty  miles  away 
on  the  other  side.  If  they  meet  Rumania  will  be  cut 
in  two. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Allies  were  urging  Rumania 
to  join  them,  Premier  Bratiano  refused,  saying  that  Ru- 
mania was  too  exposed  to  enter  upon  such  an  adventure 
without  ample  guarantees.  He  urged  that  his  country 
was  fortified  only  on  the  eastern  side  against  Russia, 
that  being  allied  with  Austria-Hungary  the  Carpathians 
had  never  been  put  into  a  state  of  defense  nor  mountain 
troops  developed,  that  the  Rumanian  army  was  depend- 
ent upon  Austria  and  Germany  for  its  war  material,  and 
that  a  successful  offensive  from  Hungary  would  soon 
penetrate  to  the  capital  and  would  then  cut  the  country  in 
two. 

These  were  certainly  cogent  arguments  against  enter- 
ing the  war,  and  one  wonders  what  guarantees  the  Allies 
offered  sufficiently  strong  to  make  him  reverse  his  judg- 
ment, especially  since  the  participation  of  Bulgaria  has 
more  than  doubled  the  danger  to  Rumania. 


CAMPAIGN  NONSENSE 

POLITICAL  campaigns  breed  absurdities  as  stagnant 
pools  bring  forth  mosquitoes. 
One  of  the  most  fantastic  of  the  present  campaign 
is  the  Democratic  assertion  that  a  Hughes  administra- 
tion would  mean  the  recrudescence  of  reaction  and  the 
dominance  of  special  interests. 

Hughes  and  reaction?  Lengthen  out  your  memon  a 
little.  Ask  any  special  interest  in  New  York  State  how 
much   comfort    it   got   out   of   Mr.    Hughes   as   governor, 

Ask  the  Bourbons  of  the  Empire  State  imw  thej  liked 

Mr.    Hughes   when   he  sat    in   the   Executive  Chamber  at 

Albanj . 

lln  <l  special  interests?  Nnnseii   <• 

An.. ih,  i  itory  of  equally  fantasth  absurdity  comes  to 
the  public  regrettably  coupled  with  the  name  of  so  high 


minded  a  gentleman  as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  It  runs  to 
the  effect  that  when  the  second  note  to  Germany  on  the 
"Lusitania"  case  was  about  to  be  sent,  President  Wil- 
son had  written  a  postscript  assuring  Berlin  that  the 
American  insistence  on  "strict  accountability"  need  not 
be  taken  seriously,  and  was  deterred  from  sending  it 
only  by  the  unanimous  protest  of  his  Cabinet. 

It  did  not  need  the  hot  denial  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Breckenridge,  from  whom  the  story  was  alleged 
to  have  come  by  a  roundabout  route,  to  stamp  it  as  a 
pure  invention. 

The  President  is  not  the  man  to  eat  his  own  words 
like  that. 


HEALING  OLD  WOUNDS 

THE  long  controversy  between  the  trustees  of  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  the  authorities  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  left  some  bitterness  which 
has  been  gradually  vanishing  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  favor  of  the  university.  It  is  now  announced 
that  the  Right  Reverend  E.  R.  Hendricks,  Senior  Bishop 
of  the  defeated  denomination,  has  consented  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  at  the  university.  This  is  a  gracious 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  and  will  do  much  to  heal 
the  old  wounds. 

While  some  will  take  occasion  to  condemn  this  most 
Christian  and  brotherly  arrangement,  the  wisdom  and 
highmindedness  of  the  church's  senior  representative 
will  be  generally  commended.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  a 
magnanimous  dignitary,  and  Vanderbilt  University  on 
securing  such  an  able  lecturer. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 

ALTHO  New  Zealand  has  had  a  law  for  the  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  for  a  gen- 
eration, the  principle  has  never  extended  beyond  the 
Antipodes  until  Norway  the  other  day  adopted  the  re- 
form. According  to  the  American  Scandinavian  Review, 
whenever  the  King  shall  find  a  labor  dispute  threaten- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  community,  he  can  decree  that  it 
shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  forbid  in  the  interim 
a  strike  or  lockout.  The  board  of  arbitration  consists  of 
a  chairman  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  King 
and  two  members  appointed  by  the  contending  parties. 
The  board  can  declare  judgment  even  in  case  neither 
party  appears  before  it,  and  the  award  is  binding  for  a 
stated  period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  unless  the  dis- 
putants should  agree  upon  an  extension  of  time.  Hither 
side  can  refuse  to  carry  out  the  award,  the  employers  b) 
going  out  of  business  and  the  employees  by  resigning 
their  jobs.    But    if  they   strike  or  lockout   it   become-  | 

punishable  offense. 

This  scheme  has  a  little  too  much  of  the  royal  Ravoi 
about  it  to  be  popular  in  a  democracy,  but  it  is  a  long 

step    in    the    right     direction.   Whether  we  here  in  the 
Tinted  States,   in   \  tew  o(  the  present   eight  hour  Rjj 
tlon,  adopt    the  I'anadian  plan  o(  the  compulsory    InVtS 
tigation  Of  industrial  disputes,  ,>r  moroU    >;o  in   tor 

untarj   agreements  or  "protocols*1  for  obligator) 

(ration,     the     New      Zealand     and  \     plan 

compulsorj  arbitration  is  the  one  that  probably  ail 

t  ions  will  ha\  e  to  COme  to  in  the  end 


'i  111,   uihhi.v;   I.I    I 


rr,.     ~.       .  From     Bucharest,     the 

The  Danube  ".      ,    ., 

.  capital   ot    Rumania,   a 

ridge  railroad     runs    east    to 

the  Black  Sea  at  Constansa.  This 
crosses  the  Danube  at  Tchernavoda  by 

One  of  the  longest  bridges  in  the 
world,  Cor  the  Danube  as  it  approaches 
the  sea  swells  to  the  width  of  a  thou- 
sand yards  and  floods  the  low  western 
bank  for  miles  besides.  So  the  Tcher- 
oavoda  bridge  has  to  stretch  over  more 
than  eleven  miles  of  river  and  marsh. 
Its  construction  twenty  years  ago  gave 
to  Rumania  a  direct  outlet  to  the  sea 
and  the  old  Roman  city  of  Constanza, 
named  after  the  sister  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  became  a  booming  port  from 
which  Rumanian  grain  and  oil  were 
shipped  to  Europe.  Just  now  this  port, 
railroad  and  bridge  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  ever,  for  it  was  thru 
Constanza  that  the  Russian  troops 
were  coming  to.  defend  Rumania 
against  the  enemies  investing  the  coun- 
try on  three  sides.  Deprived  of  the 
Dobrudja,  Rumania  becomes  an  iso- 
lated inland  nation  like  Serbia  or 
Switzerland. 

Since  the  Dobrudja  lies  between  Ru- 
mania proper  and  the  sea,  the  posses- 
sion of  this  territory  has  always  been 
regarded  by  the  Rumanians  as  essen- 
tial to  their  national  security  and  pros- 
perity, altho  it  is  largely  barren  and 
the  inhabitants  were  more  Bulgars  and 
Turks   than    Rumanians.    Part   of   the 


Dobrudja  was  taken  from  Turkey  by 
the  Rumanians  in  1877,  the  rest  of  it 
from  Bulgaria  in  1913.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  Bulbars  are  overjoyed 
at  regaining  the  land  which  they  have 
always  regarded  as  theirs  by  right  of 
nationality. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Mackensen,  and  with  the  aid 
of  some  German  and  Turkish  troops, 
the  Bulgars  entered  with  eagerness 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  Dobrudja  just 
as  soon  as  Rumania  declared  war 
against  Austria  two  months  ago.  The 
first  thrust  brought  them  to  within  ten 
miles  of  the  railroad,  but  here  they 
were  halted  by  a  line  of  entrenchments 
stretching  from  the  river  to  the  sea. 
The  Russians  held  the  center  and  the 
Rumanians  both  wings.  Against  the 
eastern  part  of  this  line  Mackensen 
concentrated  his  heavy  artillery  and 
on  the  morning  of  October  19  opened 
fire.  The  hills  near  the  sea  defended 
by  the  Rumanians  were  captured  the 
first  day  and  on  the  second  3000  Rus- 
sians including  a  regimental  comman- 
der were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Capture  of     Ihe      Russi^s      and 
_,  Rumanians    retreated 

Constanza  to     the     railroad     so 

hotly  pursued  by  the  forces  of  Mac- 
kensen that  they  had  no  time  to  rally. 
Constanza  was  evacuated  without  a 
struggle    and    the    Bulgarian    cavalry 
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Field  Maraha]  Von  Mackensen,  with  ■  ml  ed   force  •  •!    Bulgai  .   Qermani  nnd  Turka,   hai   driven 

I  captured  ;i"    i  tilroad  tine  that  oonneel     Buohare  i   with  the 
i  iiiii.iii  of   Bui  ilry,  movii  i   up  the  ooa  t,   tti   I    took   th<     ■  iporl   "i    < 

to  the  i'ii  drove  the mj   from  the  railroad  lunation  »t   tdedJldle    rVftei   runnlnu 

im  m  Iblc  ovei    ill"   Danube  at    rchernavoda   it"    I  blew    up   thla   famoue 

bride,  terabit  part  ol   th  on  the  eastern    ild«     1 1..    troop*  i  ft   behind  have 

Into  the  northern  pari  ol    th<    Dobrudja,    wh  re  the]    are  hemmed  In  between  it" 
nnd  tl  rthern    Ide  thi     Vuatrlans  undei    Palkenhayn  hav<    Invaded  Rumania  thru  ttM 

ToinUs  ami  othoi   paaaai   and  an  trying  to  Rain  the  railroad*  leadini  to  Puohju 
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swept  on  to  the  north  in  pursuit  of 
their  flying  foes.  The  Russians  tried, 
on  October  23,  to  make  a  stand  at 
Medjidie,  where  the  branch  line  com- 
ing up  from  Bulgaria  joins  the  rail- 
road from  Bucharest  to  Constanza,  but 
the  capture  of  Constanza  gave  Mac- 
kensen a  chance  to  attack  Medjidie 
from  that  side  as  well  as  from  the 
south  and  the  Russians  were  routed 
that  evening.  Part  of  the  Russo-Ru- 
manian  forces  managed  to  get  safely 
across  the  Tchernavoda  bridge;  the 
rest  retreating  north,  are  not  yet  out 
of  danger  because  the  Dobrudja  is  a 
blind  alley  and  they  have  the  sea  on 
one  side,  the  river  on  the  other  and 
the  swamps  of  the  Danube  delta  ahead 
of  them. 

The  Rumanians  blew  up  the  Tcher- 
navoda bridge  before  it  could  be  cap- 
tured by  their  foes,  but  how  completely 
it  is  destroyed  is  not  reported.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  demolish  altogether 
so  extensive  a  structure  in  a  hurry, 
and  if  it  can  be  rebuilt  it  may  be  used 
for  an  advance  upon  Bucharest.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  easier  for  the  Bulgars 
to  cross  the  river  at  Tutrakan,  where 
it  is  narrower  and  from  which  a  rail- 
road leads  to  Bucharest  only  thirty- 
five  miles  away.  The  Rumanians  crost 
on  pontoons  near  here  earlier  in  the 
month  and  Mackensen  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  same. 

In  this  four-day  fight  in  the  Dobrudja 
the  troops  of  Mackensen  took  nearly 
7000  prisoners  including  75  officers, 
and  their  booty  comprises  12  cannon, 
52  machine  guns  and  several  hundred 
railroad  cars.  How  much  of  the  stores 
at  Constanza  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders  is  a  question.  The  Rumanians 
claim  that  they  burned  up  the  grain 
elevators  and  the  oil  tanks  before  they 
evacuated  the  city,  but  the  Germans 
assert  that  most  of  these  are  Intact 
and  full  of  supplies.  Seventy  Turkish 
vessels  which  had  been  interned  in  the 
harbor  by  the  Rumanians  were  re- 
leased by  the  capture  of  the  city.  The 
Russian  flotilla  slipt  out  just  before 
the  Bulgarian  cavalry  entered.  The 
sailors  had  been  employed  up  to  the 
last  moment  in  setting  the  stores  on 
fire.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
Service  rendered  by  the  Black  Sea 
fleet,    tho    one    would    ha\e    expected    it 

bo  have   taken  an  active   part   In  the 

defense     of     the     seaports    o(     the     Po 
brudja.     The     German     bulletin     states 
that    seven    Russian    warships    tried    to 

operate  against  the  troops  marching 
on    Constansa    along    the    coast    but 

were     "forced     by     countenne.isiuvs" 

whatever  that  mas    mean    to  keep  so 

far    off    shore    that    the\     could    not    . 

complish  tb'  n"  purpose 
On    the   mountain    frontier    Falkea* 

havn  has  made  considerable  p- 
during  the  week,  altho  the  Rum 
claim  n>'w  to  have  got  the  upper  h«nd. 

But    he    has    taken    \  u\   r      I' 
wt  .t      i      well     .i  ■     t '-■■■ 
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passes  which  lead  from  Kronstadt  to 
Bucharest.  This  brings  the  Austrian 
[  army  close  to  Kimpolung,  which  is  at 
the  head  of  one  railroad  leading  to 
Bucharest  and  close  to  Sinaia,  which  is 
on  the  other  railroad  also  leading  to 
the  capital.  Sinaia  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Transylvanian  Aips,  and  here  the  late 
King  Carol  built  his  summer  palace, 
so  its  capture  would  have  a  sentimental 
if  not  a  military  importance.  The 
failure  of  the  Rumanians  to  hold  the 
mountain  wall  was  in'  part  due  to  their 
lack  of  artillery  and  in  part  to  their 
inefficient  air  service.  To  remedy  the 
latter,  128  French  aeroplanes  have 
been  shipped  to  Rumania  via  Russia, 
and  four  British  aviators  from  the 
Greek  island  of  Imbros  flew  over  Bul- 
garia and  landed  at  Bucharest,  more 
than  300  miles  away. 

^  ,-™  •/-  jWe  have 
French  Regain  Ground     grown    SQ    ac_ 

at  Verdun  customed       to 

the  plodding  progress  of  military 
operations  in  France  that  we  have  al- 
most forgotten  the  possibility  of 
sweeping  movements  like  that  at 
Verdun  this  week,  and  in  fact  the 
war  has  furnished  few  such  dramatic 
surprizes  as  that  the  French  should  win 
back  in  five  hours  what  it  took  the 
Germans  five  months  to  gain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
western  field  this  year  the  Germans 
concentrated  all  their  efforts  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Verdun, 
which  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  de- 
fensive frontier  of  France.  Starting  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  season  before 
the  Anglo-French  offensive  could  be 
launched,  the  Crown  Prince  attacked 
on  February  21  and  soon  took  Douau- 
mont,  one  of  the  outer  ring  of  forts, 
five  miles  .northeast  of  Verdun.  Then 
the  French  rallied  and  offered  such  a 
stubborn  resistance  he  was  never  able 
to  get  more  than  a  mile  or  two  nearer 
on  this  .side,  altho  for  months  men  and 
ammunition  were  sacrificed  with  un- 
paralleled prodigality  in  the  attempts. 
The   Germans   are    estimated    to    have 

'.  between  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand  men  about  Verdun. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

()<  t-,1,1 ,-     ■',     Mai    ■  t,-'ti    taket    Con- 
nza    and    Medji  lie    in    Dobrudja. 

A  Vulcan  l' 

October     ' 'i     I  rench    regain     Douau- 

Donl     ;it      Verdun,     U-boat* 

twelve  merchantmen. 

Octob  Rumanians     blow     Dp 

ube    bridge.    King    Constantine 
.  demanda  ol  Allies. 

Oetol  man   count* 

Verdun  repultwd.  German  torpedo 
boat*  raid  English  Channel. 

Ot  >■■'  lombard    Oar 

of    Lutsk.    I>r 
position  of  Austrian 
l'  nnier  in  plaos  of  Count  Stfirifkh, 
i     '  ■'!• 

!.«tfiK    v.t.-M    13,000 
000,000     more     for     war     purpi 
gland  m  bbu  klist. 

Oi  In  n'h     Hosing    In    on 

id.  (tflliaoa  bombard 

An    '    i;iri    lire      on   '   11 1  -<>. 


FRENCH  VICTORY  AT  VERDUN 
By  a  sudden    advance    last   week    the    French     regained    the    fortified    hills     northeast  of  Verdun. 
Fort  Douaumont,  which  the  Germans  took  last   February,  is  now  in  the  possession   of  the  French, 
and  they  have  Fort  Vaux  almost  surrounded.  The  dotted  area  is  the  territory  gained  by  the  French 

in  their  new  drive. 


When  the  Allies  started  their  drive 
on  the  Somme  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Germans  to  shift  part  of  their  forces 
to  this  quarter.  Probably  also  they 
have  sent  some  to  back  up  the  Bul- 
gars  in  the  conquest  of  Rumania.  This 
has  apparently  weakened  the  German 
lines  about  Verdun,  so  that  General 
Nivell  was  able  with  only  three 
divisions  to  drive  the  Germans  back 
beyond  Douaumont  in  the  course  of  a 
single  afternoon. 

The  bombardment  of  the  German 
lines  began  at  dawn  on  October  24, 
and  at  noon  the  infantry  charged, 
sweeping  swiftly  over  the  battlefields 
that  a  few  months  ago  figured  in  the 
despatches  every  day — Fleury,  Cote  de 
Froide  Terre,  la  Caillette,  la  Chapitre 
and  Thiaumont,  up  to  the  quarries  of 
Haudromont  on  the  left  and  Fort  Vaux 
on  the  right.  These  two  points  the 
Germans  are  still  holding,  but  their 
repeated  attacks  on  the  center  have 
not  dislodged  the  French  from  any  of 
the  gained  ground.  The  French  took 
4500  prisoners  and  their  losses  were 
not  half  that  number. 

A   „,  ,      One    of    the    surprizes    of 

A  Channel      .,  ,        ,       '    .      „„„ 

.  the  war  has  been  the  suc- 

Kaid  cess     of     the     British     in 

ping      in      constant     communication 

with    the   continent.   Millions   of   troops 

have    been    transported    bark    and    forth 

across    the     English     Charmed     without 

loss.  The  Germam  secured  ;i  >ea  base 

close    by    when    they    took    the    Belgian 

Port  of  '/■< '  brugge,  but  the  Channel  has 

been  so  well  protected  by  patrol  boats, 

mines   and,   it   is   said,   great      tee!    nets, 
that     the     Germans     have      randy     at- 

t.  mpted  and  never  lucceeded   In  into 
ranting  the   trans-channel   traffic. 

Now,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
( ,i  rman  art  entering  upon  a  more  ag- 
gressive policy.  On  the  nighl  of  the 
26th  a  flotilla  of  ten  torpedo , boats 
from  Zeebruggt  mud''  a  mid  on  the 
<  hannel  and   sunk  one  transport,  the 


"Queen,"  which  by  good  luck  was  not 
carrying  passengers.  The  crew  was 
saved.  One  of  the  British  destroyers, 
the  "Flirt,"  was  lost  and  another,  the 
"Nubian,"  disabled  and  grounded.  A 
number  of  small  outpost  and  guard 
were  also  sunk.  The  German  report 
says  that  all  their  torpedo  boats  re- 
turned safely.  The  British  claim  that 
two  of  them  were  sunk. 

Norway  and     Tne   action    0:f   tne   neu" 

the  U-Boats     *ral    "ations    in    re5"d 
to  submarines  is  not  the 

same.  The  Dutch  Government  has 
taken  the  same  stand  as  the  American 
and  recognizes  naval  submarines  as 
warships  and  commercial  submarines 
as  merchantmen.  The  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  governments,  on  the  contrary, 
have  complied  with  the  British  request 
and  have  forbidden  belligerent  sub- 
marines to  enter  their  waters  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  when  they 
must  remain  on  the  surface  and  fly 
the  national  colors.  The  German  For- 
eign Department  has  registered  a 
strong  protest  against  the  action  of 
Norway  as  contrary  to  international 
law,  as  embodied  in  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

In  order  to  make  Norway  realize 
the  danger  of  such  discrimination 
against  German  warships  of  the  sub- 
n  arine  type  an  active  campaign 
against  Norwegian  shipping  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  German  navy.  Din- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  October 
twenty-three  Norwegian  steamers,  in- 
sured for  $5, 000, 000,  were  sunk  by 
German  submarines  on  the  charge  of 
carrying  contraband.  On  October  24, 
thirteen  Norwegian  vessels  ol*  various 
kinds  were  reported  sunk,  and  on  the 
26  th      nine      more,      valued      at      ne.irly 

|2,000,000.   The    British,   Danish   and 

Swedish   shipping    be;   Buffered    next  in 

order    to    the    Norwegian.    There    hai 
been  little  loss  of  life,  aa  the  crews  are 
n  i  ime  to  e  cape. 
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Tii.  now  range  up 

the  Norwaj  coast  and  into  the  Arctic 
inunand  the  route  to 
only  port  this  aide 
iflc.  1 1  tht'  Germane  succeed 
in  Btopping  this  traffic  it  will  prevent 
the   Russia  na   from  getting  the   muni- 
tions for  want  tit'  which  they  are  un- 
able  to   push   their   offensive   against 

Austria.     The     port     of     Christiania     is 

virtually  closed  by  the  three  German 

SB  that  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  fjord. 

The   U-boat  campaign   is  a   severe 

blow  to  Norway,  for  that  country  is 
largely  supported  by  its  shipping,  and 
this  has  been  immensely  profitable 
during  the  war.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Norwegian  people  are  more  strongly 
pro-British  than  either  of  the  other 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  German  attacks  may 
drive  Norway  to  seek  British  protec- 
tion and  perhaps  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg, 
now  in  supreme  control  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  agitation  for  a  ruthless  use  of  sub- 
marines against  British  shipping,  re- 
gardless of  American  opinion.  For  this 
he  is  being  bitterly  assailed  by  Count 
von  Reventlow,  who  demands  the  un- 
restricted employment  of  Germany's 
strongest  weapon  against  England,  in 
spite  of  American  protests.  The  papers 
opposing  the  Chancellor  and  Hinden- 
burg argue  that  since  the  British  liners 
are  now  armed  with  guns  of  long 
range  for  the  express  purpose  of  sink- 
ing submarines  at  sight,  they  can  no 
longer  claim  exemption  from  attack  as 
innocent  merchantmen. 


A  Greek 
Republic? 


The  provisional  govern- 
ment which  ex-Premier 
Venizelos  has  set  up  at 
Salonica  in  opposition  to  the  King  has 
received  recognition  from  the  Allied 
Powers  and  even  the  American  repre- 
sentatives treat  it  as  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment. Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
kind    of    a    government    it    is,    since 


there    is   still    a    king    nominally    ruling 

Greece  and  French  officers  arc-  actually 
in  control.  The  Greeks  in  Amen. -a  are 

said  to  he  mostly  .supporter;'  of  Veni- 
zelos and  are  contributing  to  his 
funds.    They    are    anxious    to    enlist    in 

the  army  he  is  raising  to  light  on  the 

Bide  of  the  Allies  against  the  Bulgnrs, 
and  the  provisional  government  is 
hoping  soon  to  open  recruiting  offices 
in  the   United   States. 

A  great  many  Greeks  who  have 
lived  in  America  are  now  in  their 
native  land  and  they  are  disposed  to 
favor  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
It  is  said  that  Venizelos  has  in  mind 
the  establishment  of  a  Greek  republic 
and  that  in  this  he  has  the  support  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief,  Gen- 
eral Sarrail.  But  such  a  movement 
would  probably  be  supprest  by  the 
monarchical  members  of  the  Entente 
Alliance.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  London  Times,  which 
states  that  the  protecting  powers  will 
see  to  it  that  the  monarchical  principle 
is  safeguarded.  But  the  London  Daily 
Mail  protests  against  such  action  by 
the  British  Government: 

Rumor  says  that  the  obstacle  to  a  re- 
public  is  not  in  Greece,  but  in  the  courtly 
minds  of  statesmen  elsewhere,  for  exam- 
ple, Viscount  Grey.  But  it  seems  incredible 
that  the  theory  of  divine  right  should  have 
any  considerable  supporters  in  England. 
If  the  Greeks  want  a  republic  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  it. 

The  London  Daily  Express  speaks 
plainly  of  the  desirability  of  removing 
Constantine  from  the  throne,  but  is 
ambiguous  about  which  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  take  his  place: 

The  King's  father  owed  his  crown  to 
Fiance  and  Great  Britain.  They  who  set 
up  can  also  pull  down.  Constantine  has  had 
r<  pe  enough.  He  is  determined  to  pay  no 
heed  to  warning  or  advice.  The  continued 
intrigues  in  the  Greek  capital  are  hinder- 
ing the  campaign  in  the  southeast,  and  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  weakness  and  distrac- 
tion. It  had  become  the  duty  of  the  Allies, 
both  to  Greece  and  to  the  general  Euro- 
pean cause,  to  bundle  out  this  Teutonic- 
Danish  King,  and  to  set  up  a  really  na- 
tional government  in  Athens. 


Is  There  a 
Border  Plot? 


Secretary  of  War  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  the  en- 
fant terrible  of  the 
present  administration,  has  sprung  an- 
other sensation  upon  the  electorate. 
Barely  had  the  excitement  caused  by 
his  injudicious  comparison  of  the 
American  revolutionists  with  the  Mexi- 


Ctntral  A'ik.v 

AMERICAN   MASCOT   OF   A   BELGIAN 
AVIATOR 
The   newest    fashion    in    wartime   humor   is   dec- 
orating  areoplanes   with   comic   or   fantastic   fig- 
ureheads. Charlie  Chaplin  is  a  favorite  with  the 
French  air  scouts 

can  insurgents  died  away,  when  Secre- 
tary Baker  made  public  a  charge  that 
"enemies  of  the  administration's  policy 
toward  Mexico"  had  plotted  with  Villa 
and  other  opponents  of  the  de  facto 
government  in  Mexico  to  attack  the 
American  army  of  occupation  or  make 
some  raid  across  the  border  before 
election  day  in  order  to  discredit  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  make  certain  his  de- 
feat. General  Funston  and  General 
Pershing  were  warned  by  the  war  de- 
partment to  be  in  readiness  for  such 
an  attack.  The  bandits  are  said  to 
have  been  paid  in  silver  coin  and  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  from  the  Amer- 
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ican  side  of  the  border.  In  view  of  the 
recent  activity  of  Villa  this  warning 
from  an  official  source  is  regarded  as 
highly  significant  and  important. 

The  Republican  managers,  putting  a 
hasty  construction  upon  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Baker,  received  it  with  amaze- 
ment, indignation,  and  something  very 
like  satisfaction.  They  felt  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  made  an  irreparable 
blunder  in  permitting  a  subordinate  to 
charge  his  political  opponents  with  so 
gross  a  crime.  Secretary  Lansing  was 
forced  to  explain  that  the  conspirators 
to  whom  Secretary  Baker  had  referred 
were  not  Americans  but  refugee  Mexi- 
cans who  had  every  interest  in  disturb- 
ing the  peace  between  Carranza  and 
the  United  States  and  in  inflicting  a 
blow  upon  the  Wilson  administration. 
He  did  not  believe  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  be  guilty  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  plot.  Eliseo  Arre- 
dondo,  Mexican  Ambassador  Designate 
to  the  United  States,  exprest  his  be- 
lief that  a  border  attack  was  planned 
with  a  view  to  impeding  the  negotia- 
tions now  going  on  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and 
the  de  facto  Mexican  government.  He 
thought  that  an  incidental  motive 
might  be  to  influence  the  coming  elec- 
tions not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  Mexico  as  well,  where  the  Car- 
ranza government  has  promised  to 
submit  to  the  verdict  of  the  Mexican 
electorate  after  a  stable  government 
has  once  been  established. 

In  spite  of  Secretary  Lansing's  ex- 
planation of  the  warning  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  Mr.  Baker's  approval 
of  his  interpretation,  Republicans  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  incident 
will  provide  them  with  good  campaign 
material.  They  say  that  if  there  still 
is  danger  of  an  attack  on  the  border 
in  spite  of  all  the  moral  support  that 
the  administration  has  given  to  the 
Carranza  government  and  the  sending 
of  thf;  rr-^ular  army  and  the  militia  to 
help  it  crush  Villa  and  his  followers, 
then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
President  Wilson's  policy  has  been  a 
failure.  The  government  at  Washing- 
ton hopes,  however,  that  the  exposure 
of  the  plot  and  the  precautions  which 
have  been  taken  to  meet  it,  will  frus- 
trate any  attempt  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect. A  statement  by  Luis  Cabrera, 
chairman  of  th<-  M  xican  delegation  to 
th<-  M'  xican-American  Joint  Confer- 
'1    on    the    authority    of    the 

B  ireau,  charged  An 
is  with  aiding  anti-Carran- 
hy    permitting    the    smug- 
gling across  the  border  of  munitio 
for  the    r<  bela   and    by   not   deporting 

t.h<  of    Villa    and    other    oppo- 

ts  of  t,h"  de  fi  rernment  who 

ar<  ng  on  a  hostile  propaganda 

Ameri<  I.    American    official 

in-!  •  deny  that  they  hi  trim 

any  larding  the   bor< 


decisive  engagement,  while  all  other 
accounts  agree  that  it  was  a  triumph 
for  Villa.  At  all  events,  Villa  is  still 
alive  and  free  to  renew  his  attacks 
whenever  an  advantageous  opportunity 
arises.  Because  of  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  it  is  thought 
probable  that  some  American  regi- 
ments may  remain  in  Mexico  till  the 
end  of  winter,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  suspended  for  the  time 
being  furloughs  to  enlisted  regulars 
who  have  served  in  the  army  long 
enough  to  entitle  them  in  normal  times 
to  enter  the  reserve.  Villista  bands  are 
said  to  be  operating  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  General  Pershing's  outposts. 
Villa  is  relying  upon  national  feeling 
in  Mexico  to  rally  the  people  to  his 
cause,  and  it  is  rumored  that  he  has 
ordered  the  American  army  to  leave 
Mexican  soil. 

Carranza's  troubles  are  not  all  to  be 
laid  to  Villa's  charge,  altho  Villa  is,  of 
course,  the  most  serious  menace  to  the 
de  facto  government.  Felix  Diaz  is  still 
waging  a  vigorous  guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  states  of  Colima,  Oaxaca  and 
Mexico  in  southern  Mexico,  and 
Zapata  is  fighting  and  plundering  al- 
most to  the  suburbs  of  Mexico  City. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  renewed  activity  in 
the  'neighborhood  of  the  capital  that 
gave  currency  to  the  recent  report  that 
Carranza  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Mexico  and  seek  refuge  in  some 
other  country  from  difficulties  which 
had  grown  too  great  for  him  to  master. 
Carranza  himself  emphatically  denies 
that  the  enemies  of  his  government 
are  gaining  strength  either  in  the 
northern  or  southern  parts  of  Mexico. 
His  statement  represents  Felix  Diaz  as 
defeated  in  several  recent  skirmishes 
and  now  fleeing  toward  the  frontier  of 
Guatemala. 

The  victory,  or  whatever  else  it  was, 
at  Santa  Ysabel  gave  Villa  practical 
control  of  the  countryside  south  and 
west  of  Chihuahua  City.  The  insur- 
gents have  used  this  control  to  isolate 


the  city  from  southern  Mexico  by  cut- 
ting railroad  lines  and  telegraph  wires 
and  burning  the  Ortiz  bridge,  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  city.  Some  fear 
exists  that  Villa  may  decide  to  attack 
Chihuahua  City.  If  he  does,  the  battle 
may  decide  the  fate  of  the  rebellion, 
since  the  Carranza  Government  has 
concentrated  some  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  men  in  the  city,  which  is 
probably  a  larger  number  than  all  the 
insurgent  bands  combined. 

T.„  urn.. President      Wilson     has 

I  he  Wilson        ,        ,         ,    ,  ,    . 

_,  abandoned  the  porch  for 

Campaign  the     railroad     piatform. 

During  the  week  he  visited  Ohio  and 
spoke  there  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 
In  an  address  at  Cincinnati  he  made 
one  of  the  most  significant  remarks  of 
the  entire  campaign.  "This  present 
war,"  he  said,  "is  the  last  war  of  this 
or  any  kind  involving  the  world  that 
the  United  States  can  keep  out  of." 
He  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  business 
of  neutrality  was  over,  not  because  he 
wished  it  so,  but  because  war  is  now 
waged  on  such  a  scale  that  the  position 
of  neutrals  has  become  intolerable. 
He  urged  that  the  international  diffi- 
culties of  the  future  demanded  the  or- 
ganization of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  and  that  the  United  States 
could  not  if  it  would  remain  outside 
of  such  an  alliance.  He  also  scouted 
the  Republican  cry  that  the  prosperity 
created  by  the  war  would  pass  away 
with  it  and  exprest  his  belief  that  the 
economic  foundations  of  the  country 
were  sufficiently  sound,  thanks  to  such 
wise  legislation  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
act,  to  meet  any  competition  that  might 
arise   after  the   war. 

The  Democrats  are  pointing  with 
pride  to  several  prominent  men  who 
have  rallied  to  their  standard,  such  as 
Henry  Ford,  the  automobile  magnate 
of  Michigan ;  Victor  Murdock,  the 
Progressive  leader  in  Kansas;  ex- 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University, 
and     Thomas     A.     Edison,     the     most 
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v  in.-i  lean    Inventors.    All 
four  of  th.  <•  men  ii  ted  public 

u ii lun   the   It  i    fen    d 
t'a\  he  ]  lemoci  stic  candidate. 

Henrj    Ford,   it  will    be   remembered, 
andidate  for  the  presidency  in 
the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago 
and  received  the  vote  of  Michigan. 

The  last  daj  -  of  s  campaign  are  al- 
ways turbid  with  charges  and  counter* 
charges,  The  allegation  that  has  at- 
tracted the  most  popular  Interest  dur- 
ing the  paM  week  was  thai  Mr.  Hughes 
had  entered  into  a  tecrel  agreement 
with   Jeremiah    A.    O'Leary,    promising 

that  if  he  were  elected  l>y  the  aid  of 
German-American  votes  he  would  in- 
sist upon  England's  observance  of 
American  rights  at  sea.  The  Republi- 
cans not  only  deny  that  there  is  any 
truth  whatever  in  the  accusation,  but 
charge  in  their  turn  that  President  Wil- 
son desired  a  postscript  added  to  the 
second  "Lusitania"  note  to  Germany 
which  would  have  made  that  document 
much  milder  in  tone  and  was  only  dis- 
suaded from  this  step  by  the  protest 
of  his  cabinet.  Secretary  Lane  de- 
nounces the  charge  as  a  campaign 
falsehood. 

t>u  u  u  Mr.  Hughes  spent  a 
The  Hughes  ,      s  i         i  • 

very  busy  week  making 
Campaign         the   lagt  grand   tour   of 

his  campaign  for  election.  On  October 
26  Mr.  Hughes  spoke  before  an  au- 
dience of  workingmen  and  others  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  warning  them 
that  the  present  Democratic  tariff  was 
inadequate  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  prosperity  after  the  end  of  the 
Great  War.  In  Boston  he  promised  ten 
thousand  hearers  to  appoint  "the  ablest 
cabinet  the  country  can  supply"  if  he 
should  be  chosen  president.  He  re- 
marked that  in  his  opinion  the  priv- 
ileges of  American  citizenship,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  be  protected  in  any 
part  of  the  world  by  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  could  not  be  with- 
held at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  must  be  maintained  under 
all  circumstances.  On  the  following 
day  he  went  to  New  York  State  and 
told  an  audience  of  two  thousand  in 
Utica  that  a  vote  for  the  Republican 


©  Br  inker  hoff   in   Boston  Journal 

they're  all  short  this  year 

national  ticket  was  a  vote  for  peace, 
since  peace  could  only  be  secured  by 
upholding  the  self-respect  and  prestige 
of  the  nation.  In  Rochester  he  empha- 
sized the  unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  European  competition. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  treasurer  of  .the 
Republican  national  committee,  filed  a 
statement  of  campaign  receipts  and 
disbursements  up  to  and  including 
October  23.  According  to  his  report, 
the  Republican  party  received  a  cam- 
paign fund  of  $1,667,757  from  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand  persons.  In 
1912  only  two  thousand  Republicans 
had  given  money  to  the  national  com- 
mittee's fund,  showing  the  wider 
popular  appeal  of  the  party  this  year 
than  formerly.  The  Democratic  na- 
tional committee,  however,  reported 
contributions  from  more  than  forty- 
one  thousand  persons.  The  total  Demo- 
cratic fund  was  $1,006,283;  much  less 
than  the  Republican.  Both  parties  were 
able  to  show  a  small  balance  of  money 
still  unspent  when  the  official  state- 
ments were  filed. 

On  the  following  Monday  Mr.  Hughes 
entered  the  Middle  West  for  a  series 
of  speeches  to  strengthen  the  loyalty 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
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_  velt  s  tour  oi  the  west- 
Campaign  ern      Btate8     mU8t     be 

considered  by  itself,  for,  while  the 
Colonel  is  supporting  the  Republican 
i  a  use  with  whole-hearted  loyalty,  his 
arguments  are  his  own  and  his  point 
of  view  is  not  always  that  of  the 
other  organization  leaders.  On  such 
questions  as  Mexico,  the  tariff,  the 
n.  ed  of  civil  service  reform,  national 
woman  suffrage,  and  the  unflinching 
tl<  fense  of  American  rights  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Hughes  are  much  alike;  but  few  Re- 
publican leaders  besides  Mr.  Roosevelt 
have  championed  compulsory  military 
sc  rvice  or  dwelt  upon  the  merits  of 
the  European  war.  In  a  great  speech 
at  Denver  on  October  24,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt emphasized  certain  domestic  poli- 
cies upon  which  the  Progressive  party 
laid  great  stress  in  1912,  but  which  had 
largely  dropt  out  of  sight  during  the 
present  campaign.  He  charged  Presi- 
dent Wilson  with  having  neither  en- 
forced nor  modified  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  which  law  he  condemned 
as  negative  and  hostile  to  the  progress 
of  trade  and  industry.  He  favored  the 
Progressive  remedy  for  the  evils  of  big 
business;  regulation  rather  than  sup- 
pression. He  advocated  a  vigorous  use 
of  the  federal  taxing  power  and  con- 
trol of  interstate  commerce  to  secure 
an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  the 
workingman  and  the  workingwoman. 
Finally,  Mr.  Roosevelt  lauded  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  public  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  which  had 
given  Germany  such  strength,  and 
warned  his  hearers  that  without  in- 
dustrial organizations  the  United 
States  could  not  compete  with  Euro- 
pean countries  of  superior  collective 
efficiency.  On  October  26,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt denounced  the  disloyalty  of 
"professional  German-Americans"  be- 
fore a  large  audience  at  Chicago, 
specifying  in  particular  Professor 
Miinsterberg  of  Harvard  University. 
On  Saturday,  October  28,  he  spoke  in 
Brooklyn,  denouncing  the  President 
for  saying  that  in  future  great  wars 
America  would  be  unable  to  stay  neu- 
tral. 
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THE  SHAKE-UP  OF  LITERATURE 


WHEN  this  weary  old 
World  got  to  the  end  of 
Chapter  XIX  of  his*his- 
tory  he  turned  over  the 
page  with  a  yawn  and  the  wish  that 
he  would  find  Chapter  XX  more  ex- 
citing than  the  fin  de  siecle  stuff  he 
had  been  reading.  He  found  it  so. 

The  real  dividing  line  between  the 
two  eras  is  not  the  century  mark,  but 
August  1,  1914.  If  any  book  written 
after  this  date  is  the  same  as  tho  it 
had  been  written  before  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  has  little  relation 
to  actual  life.  It  is  not  merely  in 
trivial  externalities  such  as  the  use 
of  Petrograd  instead  of  St.  Peters- 
burg but  an  indefinable  tho  easily 
detectable  alteration  of  spirit.  In 
more  than  one  novel  published  last 
year  it  is  possible  to  tell  just  how 
far  the  author  had  got  when  he 
opened  the  morning  paper  and  saw 
that  war  was  declared.  We  of  the 
present  generation  used  to  be  amused 
at  our  parents  because  they  dated 
every  event  in  their  lives  as  "before 
the  war"  or  "after."  But  we  are  al- 
ready falling  into  the  habit  altho  we 
live  in  a  peaceful  land. 

WAR  PLOTS 

WHAT  an  effect  the  Civil  War 
had  upon  American  literature 
is  more  readily  realized  by  an  outsider 
than  by  one  of  us.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  struggle  against  slavery  brought 
out  the  best  of  our  poetry  and  prose, 
but  the  great  conflict  is  still  furnish- 
ing our  writers  with  motives  and 
plots.  A  few  year     ago  on  a  Pacific 

amer  I  got  to  talking  with  a  young 

m  Zealander  about  American  liter- 
ature. "I  have  Stopped  reading  Amer- 
ican novels,"  he  said.  "They  are  all 

•  same  and  f  know  the  formula. 

rginia    mansion — southern    girl — 

northern    lover — southern    rival — Ft. 

fjumter  fired  upon — war— wounded — 

him-   he  saves  her — peace 

and  wedding  bells." 

Of  f  denied  the  i  lander  on 

An  literature,  but  I  could  not 

help  thinking   of   it  the  other  night 
when    J    dropt.    into     a     motion     pic 
♦.ore  -how  and  found  them  refiling  off 
this  same  old  plot.  Now  if  ! 

j I  War  li  over  if-  ill 

'•     of    our 
how  long  lit- 

,il  be  tied  with  the 

B<  ■  OUt    the    w;ir    bf 

publi    bed    at   the    rate   of   more   than 
for  the  la  :t.  two   .  i sal       An 

-  prepared 
nidation  Librai   . 

'•  and  '  '. 


BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 

sand  titles.  Probably  this  does  not  in- 
clude much  of  the  German  war  lit- 
erature, which  is  exceedingly  volum- 
inous. Before  the  war  Germany  was 
maintaining  a  three-power  standard 
in  books,  publishing  some  36,000  vol- 
umes a  year  to  12,000  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  as  many  in  America.  Many 
of  the  German  publications  are  pam- 
phlets, but  a  German  pamphlet  is  no 
light  matter. 

There  is,  however,  no  chance  for 
Americans  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
present  trend  in  German  literature. 
Old  England,  like  the  careful  mother 
she  is,  goes  thru  all  the  mails  and 
throws  out  anything  likely  to  con- 
taminate our  innocent  minds,  that  is, 
anything  "made  in  Germany." 

But  if  there  are  no  books  from 
Germany,  there  are  more  about  Ger- 
many in  English  than  ever  before; 
more  in  fact  than  about  all  the  other 
countries  put  together.  Somehow  it 
is  felt  that  Germany  requires  explan- 
ation. The  British  seem  to  be  taking 
an  extension  course  in  German  phil- 
osophy and  politics,  and  are  translat- 
ing the  most  portentous  works  which 
they  had  no  time  to  read  in  the  leis- 
urely days  of  peace.  There  are  sur- 
prizingly  few  new  books  about  Aus- 
tria-Hungary or  France,  and  not  so 
many  about  Russia  as  there  should 
be.  A  "cultured  person"  used  to  be 
defined  as  "one  who  has  been  to 
Italy."  Most  cultured  persons  wrote 
a  book  about  it.  It  was,  as  Howells 
once  said,  the  favorite  American  pas- 
time. Howells  ought  to  know,  for  few 
have  indulged  in  it  so  freely  as  he. 
At  any  rate,  Italy,  which  used  to 
head  the  list  of  travel  hooks,  has  now 
dropt  out  of  sight.  There  is  in 
fact  a  conspicuous  slump  in  illustrat- 
ed travel  books  and  all  works  on  the 
fine  arts.  This  is  the  chance  for  our 
American   artists  and   publishers  to 

-w  what  they  can   do,   now  while 

they  are  freed  from  the  competition 

of  effete  Europe  and  the  pauper  labor 

of  antiquity.   But  perhaps  they  are 

wing  what  they  can  do. 

i  omparing  the  list  of  new  Ameri- 
can hooks  for  1915  wit  li  thai  for 
1918,  v.i  ti  truck  first  by  the  jump 
In  religious  books  which  ha  e  ou  ited 
[ological  books   from   their  place 

0  the  fiction,  and  sent,  it  down 

to  fifth.  In  fact  religion  would  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  li  it  now  if  we  add 
ed  to  It,  m  we  naighl    iu  A  [fiably,  a 
pari  oi  those  classed  under  philoso- 
Third  in  the   1915  list    itands 
.  which  ha     lumped  up  from 
t h<'  ront h  place,  and  t hen  come    po 
•  1 1     and  drama,  which   u  ed  to  be 
nth  in  the  number  of  books  pub 
h  hed  during  th< 


Librarians  confirm  the  inferences 
as  to  the  change  in  popular  taste  sug- 
gested by  the  lists  of  new  books.  Be- 
yond question  there  is  more  serious 
reading  done  in  this  country  than  be- 
fore the  war.  Frivolous  works  are 
not  discarded,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be,  but  there  are 
more  frequent  calls  for  books  on  his- 
tory, geography,  and  international 
relations.  Of  course  many  patrons  of 
the  public  library,  who  under  stimu- 
lus of  the  war  mustered  up  courage  to 
call  for  a  history,  have  had  their  curi- 
osity fully  satisfied  by  a  single  vol- 
ume and  have  never  drawn  another. 
The  thirst  for  "war-books,"  any  kind 
of  war-books,  manifested  in  the  fall 
of  1914,  was  quickly  slaked,  and  the 
publishers  who  in  those  days  bought 
up  everything  of  the  sort  they  could 
get  hold  of,  now  wish  they  had  the 
white  paper  instead  of  the  remain- 
ders in  their  storehouses. 

Many  of  these  war-books  deserved 
no  better  fate  than  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  flood  of  later  ephemerals.  But 
among  them  are  many  important 
works  of  history  and  international 
politics  that  never  would  have  been 
written  or  found  readers  except  for 
the  war.  There  is  also  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion about  the  West  Indies,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  China,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  trade  opportuni- 
ties. The  same  impulse  shows  itself 
in  the  desire  for  Spanish  lessons. 
Classes  in  Spanish  have  quadrupled 
in  some  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
and  a  few  are  giving  Portuguese. 
There  is  unprecedented  demand  for 
books  on  business  methods  and  ap- 
plied science. 

MORE  POETRY 

THESE    charges    in   public    taste 
may  be  accounted  for  on  merce- 
nary motives.  Not  so  the  astonishing 
interest  taken  in  poetry  and  drama. 
This     is    a    world-wide    movement, 
stronger  in  Europe  than  here.  But  in 
Europe  it  is  simply  the  lyrical  expres- 
sion of  an  exalted  patriotism.  In  Ger- 
many the  output  of  poetry  is  said  to 
be  many  times  what   it  was  formerly 
In  England  and  France  both  new  and 
old    verse   is    more    read    than    ever. 
The   lyrics   are   sufhcientlj    genuine 
to  enable  m  to  detect  changes  In  na 
tional  feelings.   Lissauer  has  apolo 
gized    for   his  Hasageeang   against 
England,  for  which  he  wa    de<  orated 
by  the  Kaiser.  Marthold,  lei  us  hope, 
i    ashamed  of  his   Chant   <i<    Haine 
again  I  Gei  many.  English  temp  i 
thi  i  "iii  rary,    eem    to  be   ilowlj   i 
Ing  toward  ih<-  boiling  point,  r 
m  tho  John  Bull  would  begin  to  gel 
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"fighting-mad"  about  the  time  Ger 
mania  became  cool  and  rational. 

in  this  country  we  have  not  felt 
this  emotional  glow,  and  our  revived 
interest  in  poetry  is  more  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  dilettante  than  the  need 
for  an  outlet  for  overcharged  feel- 
ings. We  are  still  in  the  fin  de  Steele 
stage;  more  concerned  with  form 
than  message,  with  the  trying  of 
new  tricks  in  meter  and  typography. 
Now  whether  we  shall  have  vers  libre 
or  vers  enchaine"  does  not  matter 
much.  The  only  essential  thing  for 
live  poetry  is  that  it  shall  mean  some- 
thing, that  it  shall  be  a  fitting  ex- 
pression of  real  feeling.  A  great  lit- 
erature is  that  inspired  by  a  great 
purpose. 

In  British  fiction,  too,  there  is  evi- 
dent a  hightened  tone  that  is  lacking 
in  the  American.  Not  having  shared 
in  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  Eu- 
rope, we  miss  the  blessing  that 
comes  with  such  trials  when  nobly 
borne,  the  spirit  of  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice,  the  deeper  insight  into  the 
fundamental  verities  of  life.  The 
transformation  which  has  come  over 
the  British  temperament  is  described 
with  marvelous  skill  by  H.  G.  Wells 
in  his  latest  novel,  "Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through."  Tho  doubtless  all  writ- 
ten since  the  war  began,  the  first 
half  of  the  book  reflects  the  unper- 
turbed and  settled  life  of  the  ante- 
bellum period  and  the  latter  half  deals 
with  the  successive  phases  of  emo- 
tion aroused  by  the  war.  In  the  final 
chapter,  where  Mr.  Britling,  who  has 
lost  his  eldest  son,  attempts  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  parents  of  a  young 
German  who  had  been  a  member  of 
his  family  and  had  also  fallen  in  the 
war,  the  reader  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  deepest  problems  of 
theology  and  the  meaning  of  life. 
These  are  pages  that  for  fineness  of 


feeling  and  thoro  thinking  are  not 
to  be  matched  from  any  of  Mr. 
Wells's  voluminous  writings  hitherto. 

A  similar  change  of  mood  with  in- 
crease of  power  is  apparent  in  Hugh 
Walpole  if  we  compare  "The  Gods 
and  Mr.  Perrin,"  published  before 
the  war,  with  his  latest  novel,  "The 
Dark  Forest."  Both  deal  with  the 
same  problem,  the  psychology  of 
forced  intimacy.  In  "Mr.  Perrin"  we 
have  a  semi-satirical,  highly  humor- 
ous story  of  the  isolated,  monastic 
life  of  the  English  public  school, 
where  the  masters,  compelled  to  live 
together,  rub  up  against  one  another 
and  get  on  each  other's  nerves  until 
the  festering  feud  breaks  out  into  a 
fight.  In  "The  Dark  Forest"  we  have 
a  group  of  nurses  and  doctors  in  the 
Russian  Red  Cross  who,  in  spite  of 
their  self-sacrificing  work  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  irritation  due  to 
the  constant  commingling  of  incom- 
patible temperaments.  They  are  no 
less  liable  to  human  frailties  than  the 
English  schoolmasters,  but  the  book 
is  written  in  a  nobler  style,  and  with 
a  deeoer  sympathy.  It  does  not  omit 
the  horrors  and  ugliness  of  hospital 
-work,  the  flies  and  the  smells  and  the 
blood,  but  it  is  not  treated  in  the 
manner  of  the  decadent  realists. 
These  carrion  crows  of  literature 
have  flown  from  Europe,  but  are  still 
to  be  found  in  America.  Such  in- 
stances of  the  changed  spirit  of 
European  literature  might  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

In  spite  of  our  sympathy  for  suf- 
ferings of  the  belligerent  nations 
and  our  very  real  and  deep  distress 
at  the  calamity  that  has  befallen 
Europe,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
affected  as  strongly  as  those  who  are 
fighting  for  life,  and  so  the  war  has 
not  had  the  same  influence  upon 
American  literature.  The  most  con- 


spicuous effect  here  is  the  hightening 
of  our  national  self-consciousness. 
There  is  noticeable  a  revival  of  mili- 
taristic patriotism  and  a  renewal  of 
emphasis  upon  those  principles  and 
ideals  that  divide  America  from 
Europe. 

THE    GLADIOLA    BOOKS 

THERE  is  also  manifest  as  a  reac- 
tion from  the  long  strain  upon 
our  sympathies  a  disposition  to  ignore 
not  only  the  war  but  whatever  else 
is  repugnant  in  life.  This  feeling  has 
given  rise  to  an  ostrich-literature  of 
astonishing  extent  and  variety.  The 
movement  in  its  best  forms  may  be 
what  William  James  called  it,  "the 
religion  of  healthy-mindedness" ;  in 
its  worst  forms  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  callous  hedonism.  A  single 
Mark  Tapley  is  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity, but  when  everybody  tries  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  all 
at  once,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  jam  and 
toes  get  stepped  on.  Some  one  has  de- 
fined a  pessimist  as  "one  who  has 
been  living  in  the  society  of  opti- 
mists." It  is  to  be  feared  that  an 
overdose  of  the  gladiola  books  will 
plunge  us  later  into  Schopenhaueran 
gloom.  If  we  do  too  much  whistling  to 
keep  our  courage  up  we  are  likely  to 
get  down  in  the  mouth. 

War  is  not  history.  It  is  an  inter- 
ruption to  history.  Old  Time  with  the 
sithe  comes  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
and  announces  "an  intermission  of  a 
few  years  while  the  scenes  are  being 
shifted."  Then  all  is  darkness  and  we 
hear  the  rumble  and  crash  of  falling 
buildings.  Finally  the  dread  wait  is 
over,  the  lights  are  turned  up  and  we 
breathe  freely  once  more.  What  scene 
we  will  find  set  when  we  see  again 
and  what  act  will  be  rehearsed  we 
cannot  tell.  But  scraps  of  paper  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows. 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG  BEFORE  VERDUN 

BY  MORRIS  GILBERT 


A  war-gaunt  shape  with  bitter  care 
Leans  to  his  task,  and  waits  until, 
Some  twilight,  'neath  the  shrapnel  flare 
Release  may  work  its  dreary  will    .     .     . 
Who  is  it  standing,  massive,  still, 
Submissive  to  a  madman's  word? 
What  Beetlmreii  on  Dead  Man's  Hill 
Boivs  o'er  a  misty  clavichord t 


As  twilight  creeps  the  shadows  creep 

To  trenches  where  death  never  dies. 

That  youth  who  sleeps  a  death v  sleep 

Looked  up  wide-eyed, — with  Heine's  ej 

There,  sorrowful,  in  rapt  surmise 

What  wasted  Goethe  bends  his  head'.' 

What   child  hearts   break   aiiere  s(>>nc  (Irimm   I 

Wondering  that  the  thorn-rose  bltdt 


O  frantic   Prussian,   \  mi   have   thing 
Doom's  torch  to  bring  a  sorry  day. 

N«>  shrapnel  tuft  ablaae  among 

The  muck  cm  ever  light   the  wa\ 
That   .hone  of  old— the  swift    tine  pl.iv 
Of  thought    and   art    and    iiulust  ry      .      .      .      . 

When  Youth,  fatme*crowned,  expired  to 
You  stabbed  the  heart  o/  Germanvi 
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Premier  Stuergkh,  assassinated  by  a  Socialist  radical.      Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  is  now  acting  Premier  of  Austria. 
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Russian  riflemen  are  protected  by  a  portable  steel  barricade  with  loopholes. 


I'aul  ThompttJi 

Seour  Julie,  given  the  "Legion  of  Honor." 
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Ten  thousand  people  took  part  in  Yale's  200th  anniversary  pageant.   These  children  danced  the  progress  of  learning. 
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WE  WANT  HUGHES:   WHY? 

BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 


WE  want  Hughes:  to 
maintain  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  interna- 
tional law  to  nations 
that  live  at  peace.  Insistence  on  neu- 
tral rights  and  enlargement  of  their 
range  anil  application  have  been  the 
.it  contribution  made  by  the 
United  States  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Hut  never  since  the  Republic  came 
into  existence  have  our  neutrality 
rights  been  so  ruthlessly,  so  gener- 
ally, and  so  persistently  violated  as 
they  have  been  during  the  present 
war;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  ad- 
ministration been  so  weak  and  in- 
effective in  defending  those  rights 
as  the  Wilson  administration. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY 

We  want  Hughes:  to  protect  the 
honor  and  safety  of  the  country. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  adroit  party 
leadership  or  "masterful  control"  of 
legislation,  which  the  supporters  of 
President  Wilson  celebrate  among  his 
preeminent  achievements.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  national  safety  and 
honor  calls  for  far-seeing  and  saga- 
cious statesmanship  and  high  admin- 
istrative efficiency.  This  administra- 
tion has  been  signally  lacking  both  in 
foresight  to  anticipate  issues  and  in 
prompt  and  resolute  handling  of  them 
when  they  became  visible  to  every- 
body. Shall  we  entrust  for  another 
term  of  four  years  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  nation  to  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  men  he  appoints  to  assist  him 
— Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  and  their  associates  in  the  ad- 
ministration both  at  home  and 
abroad?  Or  shall  we  recall  the  Re- 
publican party  to  power  under  the 
true  and  tried  leadership  of  the  man 
who  as  governor  gave  to  New  York 
State  one  of  the  most  efficient  ad- 
ministrations in  her  history? 


they  do  not  want  a  leader  who,  when 
their  recognized  rights  are  trampled 
under  foot,  proclaims  that  we  are  "too 
proud    to    fight."    Americans    want 


IRRESOLUTION  WEAKNESS 

'NIK     WILSON     NATIONAL    GUARD 

We   want    Hughes:    to   represent 
America   to  the   warring   nations   <>! 

the  world.  Americans  love  peace;  bul 
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peace  with  honor,  not  peace  with  dis- 
honor. The  former  is  secured  by 
prompt,  firm  insistence  on  our  rights; 
the  latter  is  the  result  of  procrastina- 
tion, vacillation,  and  surrender. 

They  boast  they  have  kept  us  out 
of  war.  But  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion are  no  protection  against  war. 
And  the  use  of  strong  and  menacing 
language  in  the  conduct  of  our  nego- 
tiations with  other  governments 
which  is  not  made  good  by  perform- 
ance is  a  direct  invitation  to  war. 
But  what  nation  has  wanted  to  fight 
with  us?  All  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  except  America  are  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  and  the  last  thing 
any  of  them  would  do  is  to  add 
America  to  its  list  of  enemies.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Wilson's  Mexican 
policy  has  involved  sending  our  naval 
vessels  and  a  considerable  part  of  our 
regular  army  into  Mexico,  where  the 
latter  remains,  and  also  the  assem- 
blage at  the  present  time  on  the 
border  of  the  largest  military  force 
we  have  ever  gathered  together  since 
the  Civil  War.  And  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Army  has  just 
officially  decided  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a  man  of  peace.  But 
he  is  also  a  man  of  recognized  sin- 
cerity, stability,  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose. 

PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

We  want  Hughes:  to  protect 
American  citizens  abroad.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  four  years  ago  de- 
clared that  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  followed  them  thruout  the 
world  and  they  should  be  protected 
in  both  their  lives  and  property.  But 
American    citizens   abroad    have    not 

ii  protected  by   this  administra 
tion:  on  the  contrary  they  have  i>een 
murdered  on  land  and  sea  and  their 

ernmenl  at  Washington  lias  done 
nothing  to  proteol  them.  When  in  all 
American  history  has  American  cil i 

In,,  meant   so  little  as  it  does  to 

das  ?  Hundreds  of  innocenl  American 


men,  women  and  children  have,  in 
violation  of  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  the  law  of  nations,  been  sent  to 
watery  graves  in  the  Atlantic.  And 
hundreds  more  equally  innocent  have 
been  foully  murdered  in  Mexico, 
where  the  citizenship  of  Englishmen, 
Germans  and  Japanese  has  secured 
them  practically  complete  protection. 
We  want  Hughes  in  the  presidency 
that  American  citizenship  may  once 
more  become  a  panoply  of  protection 
to  every  individual  who  possesses  it — 
never  a  mere  mark  for  the  shaft  of 
the  foreign  assassin. 

What  guarantee  have  we  that  Mr. 
Hughes,  if  elected  President,  would 
protect  the  honor  of  America,  secure 
her  safety,  and  enforce  thruout  the 
world  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens? First,  his  record  as  governor 
of  New  York  proves  that  he  is  a 
man  who  matches  words  and  prom- 
ises with  deeds  and  performances. 
Secondly,  here  is  what  he  is  saying 


Mcrrii 


DEAF  TO  AMERICAN   RIGHTS 


in  his  speeches  thruout  the  country, 
as  I  recently  heard  him  state  it  to  an 
audience  of  over  10,000  persons  in 
Buffalo: 

I  repeat  in  broad  statement  this: 
That  we  stand  for  the  enforcement  of 
all  American  rights  on  land  and  sea 
with  respect  to  all  nations  and  with 
regard  to  American  lives,  American 
property  and  American  commerce.  We 
have  no  secret  understanding,  we  have 
no  unstated  purposes,  we  have  no  in- 
trigues. We  simply  intend  that  Ameri- 
can rights  shall  be  maintained. 

POST-BELU  M   DANGERS 

We    want     Hughes:    to    meet    the 

dangers   that    will   come   to   us   after 

the  European  war  is  over.    These  may 

arise  in  consequence  of  a  challenge  of 

the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  of  a 

sive   policies   in    Mexico,   or  o(   trade 
rivalries,  or  o['  other  causes  that  can 
not  be  foreseen.  'That  will  be  the  t 
to  stand  for  American  i 

dent   Wilson  is  de\oted  to  high  ulc 
for  w  hat  he  hehe\  es  to  he  the 
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of  humanity,  but  he  has  shown  an  in- 
adequate conception  of  American 
rights.  We  all  hope  the  Mexicans  may 
achieve  their  liberty.  But  it  is  a  new 
and  alarming  doctrine  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  pursuing 
a  policy  of  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  a  foreign  country, 
should  deliberately  sacrifice  Ameri- 
can lives  and  properties  to  his  ideas 
of  what  constituted  a  free  govern- 
ment for  that  country. 

PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

We  want  Hughes:  to  protect 
American  industries  and  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  Everything 
points  to  an  absolutely  new  situation 
with  respect  to  international  trade  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  may  be  that 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  will  enter 
upon  a  period  of  economic  warfare 
involving  the  use  of  offensive  and 
defensive  economic  alliances.  Such  a 
thing  is  certainly  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  and  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it;  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  we  are  to  have  new  align- 
ments of  national  interests,  new  cus- 
toms boundaries,  and  new  tariffs. 
We  must  be  very  sure  that  the  United 
States  will  be  fittingly  prepared  to 
meet  a  situation  of  this  kind  by 
prompt,  decisive,  constructive  meas- 
ures of  its  own.  We  shall  very  prob- 
ably want  to  be  able  to  use  as  a 
weapon  the  principles  of  the  "maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff"  which  the 
Democrats  threw  out  in  1913.  We 
shall  want  to  be  able  to  meet  dis- 
crimination against  American  prod- 
ucts by  retaliation  in  kind  when  that 
procedure  is  wise. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  we 
should  have  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
pert tariff  board.  Such  a  board  would 
be  necessary  in  the  administration 
of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff, 
and  it  would  be  almost  indispensable 
in  investigating  the  conditions  which 
will  make  new  tariff  legislation  neces- 
sary. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  taken  a  leaf 
from  the  Republican 
book  by  recommending 
such  a  board,  we  can 
.  confidence  that 
they  are  willing  really 
to  put  the  '   thru. 

Moreover,    recent    ap- 

irtraeiri  <■,   for 

imple,   on   the   Fed 
Trade  Commission 
•  not  been  inch 

ct- 

•Ir.  Wilson,  if 

re  <  would     be 

willing    to  t  and 

ap] 

foi       neb    pcel- 

How,    indi  it 


possible  for  the  Democratic  party  to 
make  a  protective  tariff?  If  the 
American  people  wanted  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  they  might  ask  the 
Democratic  party  to  make  it.  But  that 
party  does  not  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff,  and  they  could  not  either  in 
honesty  to  themselves  or  justice  to 
the  subject  undertake  to  frame  one. 

What  is  Mr.  Hughes's  position? 
He  has  been  telling  the  American 
people  everywhere  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  protection.  He  recognizes  the  new 
economic  conditions  that  will  arise 
after  the  war.  He  sees  millions  of 
men  now  in  the  trenches  returning 
to  productive  industry,  practising  the 
efficiency  and  economy  learned  in  the 
school  of  war,  and  producing  at  low 
wages  commodities  whose  cheapness 
will  menace  the  markets  of  America 
and  endanger  the  standard  of  living 
of  American  working  men.  Mr. 
Hughes  believes  in  protection  to 
American  laborers  and  American  in- 
dustries. But  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
dangers  associated  with  tariff  legis- 
lation : 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  shall  have 
tariff  abuses.  I  have  not  left  the  career 
I  desired  to  continue  and  returned  to 
political  activity  on  a  summons  I  could 
not  honorably  refuse  in  order  to  parcel 
out  special  privileges  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  welfare.  This  matter  must  be 
studied.  It  must  be  done  as  carefully 
and  as  scientifically  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  tariff  commission.  I  want 
facts.  We  want  more  of  expert  aid  in 
this  country  in  the  discharge  of  public 
business.    .    .    . 

We  want  all  the  aid  we  can  get 
from  a  careful  tariff  commission,  but 
tariff  commissions  do  not  legislate.  It 
is  Congress  that  legislates.  The  sum  of 
the  matter  is  this:  If  you  want  protec- 
tion to  American  industry,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  wage  scale,  then 
put  in  power  those  who  believe  in  the 
protective  principle,  not  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  it. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    PEACE 

We  want  Hughes:  to  be  the  voice 
and  will  of  America  in  a  world-con- 
ference at  the  close  of  the  war.  We 


WHAT  HUGHES    WOULD  DO 

"You  ask  what  road  I  propose  to  travel.  These  are 
the  principles  which  mark  it — an  Executive  respon- 
sihic  tr,  Hie  whole  nation;  a  Cabinet  chosen  from  our 
ablest  men;  a  foreign  policy  that  -.lands  courteously 
hui  firmly  and  consistently  for  American  rights;  a 
fiat/  Hint  protects  iii<    \,in  i  icon  citizen  in  his  imrful 

■ihi.  wherever  his  legitimate  hnsiness  may  take 
In, a :  a  preparation  for  trade  competition  which  shall 
protect  oil  groups  of  American  workmen;  a  govern- 
ment upervi  "in  of  business,  which,  while  prevent 
mi/  ni,, i  it  ,  a  ill  act  an  the  "  umption  that  the  aver- 
'nil  i,u  ""  man  it  hone  t,  and,  finally,  a  domestic 
policy  which  looks  to  industrial  peact  and  coopera- 
tion, i", i  i"  ,,"/"  i '  mi  war." 


want  the  law  of  nations  re-asserted 
and  re-vindicated,  and  those  neutral 
rights,  which  America  has  always 
befriended  and  championed,  once 
more  put  upon  a  solid  foundation.  We 
believe  that  peace  is  the  hope  and 
highest  destiny  of  the  civilized  world. 
To  assure  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance of  peace  is  the  chief  task  of 
constructive  statesmanship  for  this 
and  later  generations.  The  horrors  of 
the  present  situation  have  robbed  war 
of  all  its  glamor  and  all  its  illusions ; 
and  it  is  saddling  future  generations 
with  a  crushing  load  of  debt  which 
will  indefinitely  postpone  that  ameli- 
oration of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions to  which  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age  had  so  hopefully  addrest 
itself.  To  prevent  war  altogether,  or 
so  far  as  humanly  practicable,  is  the 
problem  of  problems  for  civilized 
mankind.  And,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has 
well  said,  "the  peace  of  the  world  is 
our  interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
others."  The  first  essential  in  inter- 
national reorganization  is  a  world- 
court,  and  for  this  world-court  there 
is  probably  no  better  model  in  exist- 
ence than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  essential 
is  a  world-parliament,  or  conference 
of  the  nations,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  put 
it,  "to  formulate  international  rules, 
to  establish  principles,  to  modify  and 
extend  international  law  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  new  conditions."  Instru- 
mentalities of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration would  also  need  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  reform  is  nothing  less  than 
a  new  international  organization  ded- 
icated to  the  task  of  preventing  war. 
America  will  do  her  full  duty  in 
this  great  and  beneficent  undertak- 
ing. There  is  no  incompatibility  be- 
tween a  firm  insistence  on  her  own 
national  rights  and  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  peace,  disarmament,  arbi- 
tration, and  a  tribunal  of  interna- 
tional justice  for  herself  and  for  the 
world.  Mr.  Hughes's  firm  insistence 
on  American  rights, 
his  experience  as  chief 
executive  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  his  admin- 
istration of  interna- 
tional law  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the 
United  States,  com- 
bined with  his  high 
character,  great  abil- 
ity, and  tested  ta1 
manship.  preeminenl ly 
qualify  him  to  spi 
and  act  i'<>r  America  in 
the  coming  world  i 
ference. 

We    want     Hug) 
to  be  the  next   /'<■ 
dent     of     the     United 
Stai 
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WILSON  TESTED,  HUGHES  DANGEROUS 

BY  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


WAS  Lincoln  showing  his 
tamarj     intelligence 
u  hen  he  warned  against 
changing  horses  in  the 

middle  of  a  stream?  We  are  at  peace 

in  the  middle  oi  a  world-war.  We  are 
prosperous,  with  a  prosperity  that  is 
diffused  thru  all  classes  and  safe- 
guarded by  constructive  legislation. 
■his,  of  all  times,  the  moment  to 
experiment  ? 

And  what  an  experiment!  Mr. 
Hughes,  to  hold  his  motley  followers 
together  —  Progressives  and  Old 
Guard,  Jingoes  and  Susan  B.  special- 
ists, consolidated  wealth  and  Ger- 
many-first fanatics — has  been  com- 
pelled to  talk  wishy-washy  emptiness. 
We  can  guess  little  of  his  intentions, 
but  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Hughes  has 
come  nearest  to  making  articulate 
are  these: 

INTERVENTION   IN    MEXICO 

1.  He  would  intervene  in  Mexico,  to 
protect  American  dollars,  at  what- 
ever cost  to  Mexican  aspirations,  to 


.A? 

ilorr  is 

HE    WOULD    GO    AFTER    ENGLAND    WITH 
SOME    KIND    OF    A   BIG   STICK,   NOT    PRE- 
CISELY  MENTIONED 

American  ideals,  and  to  Latin-Amer- 
ican confidence. 

2.  He  would  go  after  England  with 
some  kind  of  a  big  stick,  not  precise- 
ly mentioned.  As  the  German  Herold, 
of  New  York,  puts  it:  "Of  all  the  dec- 
larations which  the  Republican  can- 
didate has  thus  far  made,  that  of 
Monday  in  Philadelphia  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  In  the  Quaker  City 
Mr.  Hughes  touched  on  the  interfer- 
ence of  England  with  American  busi- 
ness.  He  did  not  actually   mention 
England  by  name,  but  his  words  left 
no  room  for  doubt  about  his  mean- 
ing." 

THE  GERMANY-FIRST  VOTE 

The  same  paper  says: 

"Every  citizen  of  German  origin 
should  cast  his  vote  for  Hughes." 

Will  R.  MacDonald,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  organizers  of  the 
campaign  against  the  President 
among  citizens  with  foreign  preju- 
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Summing  up  the  arguments  for 
Both  Sides  o)  tin  Presidential  Cam- 
paign, the  spokesmen  for  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  Jacob  Could 

Schurmom  and  t\'ort>unt  liupgood, 
point  out  tin  principal  reasons  for 
electing  Mr.  Hughes  or  for  re- 
electing President  Wilson.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  series  of  articles  which 
they  hare  written  for  the  Inde- 
pendent—  published  every  other 
week,  beginning  with  the  first  issue 
in  August — presents  fully  and  im- 
part mil  g  the  various  phases  of  the 
presidential  campaign  and  the  pop- 
ular arguments  which  are  advanced 
for     both     parties. — The     Editor. 


dices,  after  the  Philadelphia  speech 
said: 

This  speech  by  Mr.  Hughes  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  all  our  leaders  in 
the  East,  North,  West  and  South.  His 
speech  should  satisfy  every  one  that  in 
this  election  we  will  secure  the  services 
of  a  real  American  President  and  from 
this  time  on  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
organization  leaders  will  instruct  all  of 
their  section  leaders  and  others  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  bring  about  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  Staats-Z eitung  said: 
German-Americans,  who  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  were  received  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  to  whom  he  as  an  Ameri- 
can declared  that  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ica stand  before  all  others,  are  thereby 
firmly  convinced  that  Charles  E. 
Hughes  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
all  American  citizens  and  that  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  will  be  a  blessing. 

Nobody,  except  certain  big  finan- 
cial interests,  is  working  so  hard  for 
Hughes  as  these  Germany-first  peo- 
ple are.  They  believe  that  they  nomi- 
nated him.  They  believe  that  his  dec- 
laration about  England  was  in  re- 
sponse to  their  pressure.  They  know 
that  if  he  is  elected  it  can  only  be 
thru  their  votes.  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
this  mobilizing  of  the  German-Amer- 
icans against  Wilson.  The  big,  out- 
standing fact  is  that  by  patience  he 
made   a   settlement   with   Germany, 
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in  place  of  war.  As  to  Hughes,  with 
the  influences  behind  him,  an  acci- 
dent might  very  well  push  him  into 
war,  with  either  Germany  or  Eng- 
land. 

So  with  the  Irish.  There  is  some 
defection  among  them,  no  doubt,  yet 
they  of  all  men  ought  to  be  for  the 
President  who  is  for  the  under  dog. 
The  Mexican  internal  troubles  are 
exactly  like  the  historical  Irish  land- 
lord blight. 

Among  16,000,000  people  the  land 
belongs  to  600,000.  Wilson  has  shown 
sympathy  with  the  16,000,000— that 
is  the  substance  of  the  Mexican 
policy. 

OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

What  would  our  foreign  relations 
be  like  from  November  8  to  March  4 
if  Hughes  were  elected?  What  would 
they  be  like  after  March  4  ? 

3.  He  would  have  recommended 
our  bankers  to  take  part  in  the  six- 
power  loan  in  China,  with  our  army 
and  our  navy  pledged  to  this  invest- 
ment. 

4.  He  has  no  ideas  about  the  great 
submarine  settlement,  except  that  he 
would  have  gone  to  war  with  Ger- 
many if  the  "Lusitania"  had  gone 
down  after  the  warning  with  which 
he  imagines  he  would  have  met  the 
newspaper  advertisement. 

5.  He  would  help  to  upset  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  He  thinks  no  prosperity  is 
sound  that  is  not  based  on  a  Hanna 
tariff.  Senator  Gallinger  says  that 
the  Payne-Aldrich  act  was  too  much 
of  a  concession  to  reformers,  and 
that  the  Republican  party  will  go 
back  to  the  Dingley  act. 

MERELY  INFERENCE 

These  are  the  only  matters  of 
importance  on  which  Mr,  Hughes 
has  spoken  so  that  1  can  understand. 
By  Inference  it  is  possible  to  reach 
his  views  on  other  subjects.  He  tele- 
graphed  Everett  Colby  to  persuade 
his  infant  son  to  be  a  regular  Repub- 
lican instead  of  a  Progressive  Repub- 
lican. He  Ignored  Johnson  In  Califor- 
nia. He  has  talked  old  Guard  doc 
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trine  on  every  economic  question.  His 
conduct  has  driven  Progressives  like 
John  M.  Parker,  Bainbridge  Colby, 
Matthew  Hale,  Victor  Murdock,  Her- 
bert Croly,  Walter  Lippmann,  Rev. 
Percy  Grant,  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Miss  Mary  McDowell,  Miss  Lillian 
Wald,  to  support  the  President,  as 
well  as  Republicans  of  similar  intel- 
lectual standing,  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden  being  added  to  the  list  since 
my  last  article  was  written.  Also  so- 
cialists of  the  type  of  English  Wal- 
ling and  Ernest  Poole. 

Hughes  is  backed  with  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm  by  concentrated, 
specially  privileged  wealth.  There 
is  every  reason  to  surmise,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  sign  a  bill 
repealing  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  substituting  Senator  Aldrich's 
proposal  still  further  to  strengthen 
the  money  trust.  The  same  interests 
are  opposed  to  the  income  tax,  and 
presumably  Mr.  Hughes  would  sign  a 
bill  for  its  repeal.  They  are  opposed 
to  the  clauses  of  the  Clayton  act 
which  have  done  justice  at  last  to 
labor.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been 
kept  alive  in  labor  the  belief  that  the 
courts  were  an  instrument  of  privi- 
lege. 

If  Mr.  Hughes  should  sign  a  bill 
taking  away  this  fairness,  tardily 
granted  to  labor,  the  trend  toward 
industrial  justice,  and  with  it  indus- 
trial harmony,  would  be  unhappily 
checked. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW 

And  so  with  the  eight-hour  princi- 
ple. Whenever  labor  gains  anything 
the  conservatives  become  most  in- 
genious in  discovering  reasons  for 
being  shocked.  If  they  cannot  view 
with  alarm  the  thing  itself,  they  can 
be    equal]  ontented    over    the 

method  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
unions  made  no  demands  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  Congress.  They  were  ready 
to  use  their  constitutional  right 
of  striking. 

It  was  the  country  at  large  that 
the  President  to  stop  a  great 
calamity    that    would    have    tied    up 
industry,  brought  suffering  and  pov- 
erty everywhere,  starved  babies,  and 


increased  inter-class  bitterness.  So 
clear  was  this  demand  that  74  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  settlement  in 
the  House,  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  did  not  use  their  privilege  of 
debating,  and  Mr.  Hughes  never 
opened  his  mouth  until  the  law  was 
signed. 

The  President  could  not  get  his 
whole  program  thru  at  once.  He  de- 
sired a  penalty  for  overtime,  thus 
making  it  more  necessary  for  the 
railroads  actually  to  initiate  the 
eight-hour  plan.  It  would  require 
only  a  little  extra  efficiency  on  their 
part,  not  nearly  as  much  as  they  have 
put  into  effect  since  Mr.  Brandeis 
made  his  $1,000,000  a  day  estimate. 
The  basis  of  a  day's  work  is  in  miles, 
not  directly  in  hours.  It  is  100  miles 
a  day  for  freight.  This  distance  now 
takes,  on  the  average,  ten  hours.  Make 
it  take  eight  hours  and  the  saving 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  eight- 
hour  demand.  The  railroad  managers, 
more  especially  the  banks,  preferred 
a  tie-up  to  a  settlement,  because  they 
believed  that  after  the  distress  of  a 
few  days,  by  granting  the  eight-hour 
day,  they  could  receive  in  return  the 
right  to  raise  rates  without  investi- 
gation. 

THE  GIST  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

Such  is  the  simple  gist  of  this 
controversy.  That  Mr.  Wilson  means 
to  complete  his  program,  preventing 
such  situations  in  the  future,  every- 
body knows.  Shall  we  go  back  to  the 
reactionaries  to  help  us  solve  these 
complex  modern  industrial  problems, 
when  the  United  States  is  already  in 
that  respect  at  least  a  generation  be- 
hind the  best  thought  of  European 
countries? 

Hughes,  then,  would  bring  danger 
to  peace,  to  good-will  among  nations, 
to  American  solidarity.  He  would 
have  the  Germans  and  the  predatory 
interests  as  his  expectant  friends.  He 
would  be  definitely  committed  to  the 
Tory  side  in  regard  to  industrial 
questions. 

WHERE  WILSON  STANDS 
And  Wilson,  what  of  him?  Could 
there,    my    friends,    be    a    greater 
contrast?  The.one  carps  at  our  much- 


tried  President.  He  offers  nothing. 
He  marches  at  the  head  of  an  army 
whose  legions  are  captained  by 
Smoot,  Perkins  and  the  Staats-Zei- 
tung,  whose  watchwords  are  dissen- 
sion and  distrust.  The  other,  after 
three  and  a  half  years  in  your  service, 
stands  tested  by  sudden  and  violent 
emergencies,  with  his  record  in  his 
hands. 

His  is  a  list  resplendent  with 
domestic  achievement,  with  promises 
fulfilled.  It  pictures  a  series  of  for- 
eign perils  safely  and  honorably  sur- 
mounted. Truly,  Lincoln's  judgment 
was  scarcely  put  to  a  more  drastic 
trial.  Only  Washington  had  a  more 
gigantic  onslaught  of  circumstance 
to  -meet  and  solve.  Beyond  those  two 
there  is  no  President  into  whose 
term  has  been  crowded  such  a  volume 
of  perplexity  and  triumph.  For  my 
part,  I  have  been  a  student  of  Amer- 
ican history ;  I  belong  to  no  party ;  I 
voted  in  1914  for  four  Republicans, 
three  Democrats,  and  two  Socialists ; 
and,  with  the  verdict  of  the  United 
States  about  to  be  rendered,  I  am 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  Wilson's 
presidency  has  given  more  to  his  peo- 
ple than  the  presidency  of  any  man 
except  the  immortal  two.  To  fail  in 
appreciation  on  November  7  would  be 
to  present  to  Europe  a  confused,  di- 
vided front.  It  would  mean  rash  ex- 
periment in  the  midst  of  storm.  It 
would  discourage  orderly  progress 
and  bring  us  back  to  the  conflicts  of 
Hanna's  day. 

If  the  hundred  million  voters  are 
predominantly  brave,  as  I  believe 
they  are,  and  appreciative  of  service; 
if  their  faces  are  turned,  not  timidly 
back  over  their  shoulders,  but  hap- 
pily forward ;  then  will  they  speak  in 
a  clear,  strong  voice  on  November  7. 
Then  will  they  answer  petty  criti- 
cisms against  our  President,  whether 
those  criticisms  are  hurled  by  Ger- 
many or  England,  by  selfish  wealth 
or  internal  disloyalty,  by  dull  parti- 
zanship  or  the  thwarted  strife  for 
office. 

This  is  a  critical  autumn  for 
America,,  and  the  issue  is  clear;  loy- 
alty to  her  leader  is  loyalty  to  her- 
self. 


ELIOT   TO    WILSON 


BY  PERCY  MACK  AYE 
l in,  i  wrd  by  thai  old  man  emeritus 

'  In  his  noblest  prime,  virile,  unbent 

ig  Harvard,  by  hei  om  time  Pn  \ident 
To  Princeton's,  von  the  nation' e,  speaks  for  us 
Ow  challenge  to  the  moment  perttou 
That  holds  the  world',  cleat  ten  '<>  and  eloquent, 
Hie  vision  qus  Mom  of  the  \  ast  <  n  eni 
Awl  bids  u   choosi    shall  it  be  thus    <>r  thus? 


Seldom  (treat  scholars  arc  great  citizens: 
When  there  are  two,  whom  doctorate  degn 
Flash  fire  with  faith  in  young  democracies, 

'/'Ik  ir  country  kindles  to  their  common  Sen 

Ami  chm, i.    them  proudly.    SO,    When    men   like   these 

<  'la:  i,  hands,  America  has  found  defense. 


PANTOMIME:  AN  ART  REBORN 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

\r  fHOR  I  H    "  mi.  AMERICAN  DRAMATISTS" 


THERE  has  just  come  t.»  this 
Country  from  abroad  an  old 
form  of  entertainment  — 
about  the  oldest  there  is  in 
tiu-  uistory  of  the  theater,  it  is  a  pan- 
tomime, "Pierrot  the  Prodigal,"  with 
tiie  hero  our  time-honored  Pierrot, 
and  with  the  heroine,  Columbine, 
masking  under  the  guise  of  a  little 
French  laundress,  Phrynette. 

In  the  history  of  pantomime  we 
have  to  look  to  Italy  as  the  source 
from  which  sprang  the  entire  Harle- 
quinade family.  Both  France  and 
England,  in  literature  and  in  the  the- 
ater, transplanted  "cuttings"  from 
the  parent  stem.  And  so  we  find  the 
French  Pierrot  and  the  English 
clown  to  be  first  cousins,  however  dif- 
ferent in  temperament.  The  blood 
which  flows  thru  them  is  drawn 
from  the  Comedia  del'  Arte — the 
Italian  form  of  comedy,  recalled  to  us 
by  this  modern  prototype  now  play- 
ing in  New  York— "Pierrot  the  Prod- 
igal." It  was  brought  from  Paris  by 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  who  always 
brings  things  worth  while  for  our 
pleasure. 

Operagoers  in  "Pagliacci,"  thea- 
tergoers in  Barrie's  "Pantaloon"  and 
Barker's  "Prunella"  have  seen  the 
traditional  characters  of  pantomime, 
but  only  as  they  appear  in  the  spoken 
drama.  Reinhardt's  orien- 
tal orgy,  "Sumurun,"  gave 
us  the  wordless  play,  but 
the  Harlequin  family  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the 
plot.  In  America,  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  past 
years  interpretative  danc- 
ing— beginning  with  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  Pavlowa, 
Genee,  and  culminating 
with  the  Ballet  Russe — 
where  mood  and  action 
have  interpreted  music ; 
just  as  in  the  highest 
forms  of  music,  music  has 
interpreted  action  and 
mood,  whether  spiritual 
or  physical.  Everywhere 
around  us  we  have  been 
given  those  elements  in 
our  playhouse  which,  if 
they  had  been  acknowl- 
edged and  concentrated  by 
our  actors  as  an  art  in  it- 
self, would  have  result  it  I 
in  a  renaissance  of  pan- 
tomime both  here  and  in 
gland. 

Some   time    ago,    when 
the  moving  picture,  as  a 

wordless     form     of    cut.  > 

tainmi  nt,   began   to  com 


pete  with  the  spoken  drama  in 
the  theater,  we  said:  "How>  vi  r 
much  we  deplore  the  competi- 
tion, it  will  at  least  do  this  for 
the  stage — it  will  afford  the  actor 
a  better  opportunity  than  ever  before 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  mimetic 
powers,  which  have  sadly  gone 
astray.  It  will  make  him  surer,  more 
clear-cut,  more  interpretative — both 
in  facial  expression  and  in  manner." 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  has  resulted. 
The  moving  picture  play  holds  thru 
no  forceful  mimetic  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  actor,  but  thru 
nervous  excitation  of  narrative  inter- 
est, created  by  constant  change  of 
scene,  in  which  the  actor  simply  fig- 
ures as  one  of  the  accessories. 

Thruout  the  entire  production  of 
"Pierrot  the  Prodigal"  the  compari- 
son of  moving  picture  and  panto- 
mime kept  recurring  to  our  mind- 
Here  was  a  moving  picture  play,  a 
continuous  flow  of  action,  telling  a 
story  by  means  of  its  most  signifi- 
cant scenes.  Without  words,  actors 
were  employed — just  as  in  the  cellu- 
loid drama.  But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence: the  delicate  shades  of  action, 
the  almost  imperceptible  flickers  of 
expression  which  often,  in  legitimate 
acting,  constitute  the  hair-line  be- 
tween laughter  and  tears,  the  kinetic 


PIERROT    WOOS    rm;\  \i   i  i  i 


element  which  is  the  heart  of  moving 
picture  action,  were  missing.  After 
pondering  a  little  over  the  difference, 
one  came  to  realize  that  pantomime, 
such  as  we  had  years  ago, — and 
"Pierrot  the  Prodigal"  is  its  proto- 
type— is  not  so  much  kinetic  as  it  is 
mimetic. 

In  the  history  of  the  theater,  the 
tradition  is  that  pantomime  in  Eng- 
land flourished  around  1724,  because 
of  the  fact  that  one  John  Rich,  an 
actor,  not  being  endowed  with  a  far- 
reaching  or  expressive  voice,  possest 
the  exceptional  ability  of  telling  a 
story  by  '"miming"  it.  His  success  in 
so  doing  called  down  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  no  less  a  person  than  David 
Garrick.  For  Garrick  was  against 
what  he  considered  to  be  an  illegiti- 
mate form  of  entertainment;  he  was 
against  pantomime  as  an  end  in  it- 
self, and  not  against  the  ability  to 
imitate,  by  which  an  actor  thru  gest- 
ure or  pose,  conveys  a  mood,  thought 
or  command. 

Now,  pantomime  is  an  exceptional 
form  of  drama ;  it  is  a  deviation  from 
the  normal  idea  of  what  a  play  is. 
Perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  play 
is  a  deviation  from  it,  inasmuch  as 
pantomime  is  of  an  earlier  growth. 
Nothing  can  take  away  from  the  fact 
that  pantomime  is  the  heart  and  soul 
'of  acting.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  every  big 
actor  stands,  and  it  is  the 
unexpected  rock  on  which 
every  small  actor  falls. 
One  night,  while  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  was  playing 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  an 
actor  playing  opposite  him 
forgot  his  lines  while 
watching  spellbound  the 
terror  in  Booth's  eyes. 
Much  of  the  critical  com- 
ment on  actors  of  the  past 
stresses  their  ability  to 
convey  emotion  and  story 
by  means  of  pantomime. 
But  today,  the  theater  has 
discounted      this      fundn 

mental  art ;  most  oi  our 

actors  DO  longer  have  abil- 
ity to  imitate  an  emotion 
without  speaking  at  the 
same  time.  Ami  J  e1  neat- 
ly all  o(  them  ha\e  had  | 
taste  o(  photo  actir. 

'The  moving  picture  ha> 
laded  to  take  a  permanent 
phut1  in  the  drama  as  | 
useful  agent   in  the  train 

Ing  o(  actors  just  tx 

it  has  tailed  to  develop 

pantomimic    side 
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"Pierrot  the  Prodigal" 
could  not  be  played  by 
American  actors,  because 
they  have  no  training  in 
the  art  of  pantomime. 
There  should  be  more  of 
it  on  our  stage.  As  an  art 
it  does  not  exist  for  the 
American  actor.  There  are 
but  three  or  four  players 
in  New  York  today  who 
have  the  ability,  and  they 
are  representatives  of  an- 
other generation. 

In  Mr.  Ames's  company 
there  are  two  newcomers 
in  pantomime — both  Eng- 
lish girls,  and  one  a  stu- 
dent of  that  clever  artist, 
Yvette  Guilbert.  But 
neither  of  them  has  shown 
that  ability  to  convey  by 
look  or  pose  what  they 
were  meant  to  say  without 
words.  One  played  Pier- 
rot, and  was  too  feminine; 
but  her  lack  was  partly 
overcome  by  the  music 
which  served  as  an  accompaniment. 
The  other  played  Phrynette,  the  fickle 
laundress  who  is  the  cause  of  Pier- 
rot's downfall,  and,  fresh  and  dainty 
tho  she  was,  neither  face  nor  figure 
could  compensate  for  her  inability  to 
suggest  her  story  without  words. 

It  was  M.  Clerget — the  Belgian  ac- 
tor— who  showed  us  the  true  mean- 
ing   of    pantomime,    who    interpret- 


Studio 


CLERGET.   MASTER  MIME 

ed  the  true  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient art.  One  superlative  scene  in 
especial  would  alone  test  and  pro- 
claim his  power.  Pierrot,  in  love 
with  Phrynette,  determines  to  fly 
with  her  to  Paris,  and  in  order 
to  do  so  he  decides  to  steal  money 
from  his  father's  strong-box,  while 
the  old  man  (Clerget)  sits  before 
a    lamp    with    his    wife    and    reads 


his  paper.  What  he  reads 
is  left  for  Clerget's  face 
to  tell  us.  Try  it  yourself, 
if  it  is  such  an  easy  mat- 
ter. Yet  to  us  watching 
Clerget,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Le  Temps  con- 
tained much  gossip,  much 
impropriety,  much  mur- 
der on  that  particular 
day.  It  was  a  sheer  joy  to 
watch  his  method. 

It  is  perfectly  right  that 
pantomime  should  make 
use  of  all  the  accessories 
of  drama,  except  the  spok- 
en word.  In  the  second  act 
of  "Pierrot  the  Prodigal" 
the  whole  tone  of  Phry- 
nette's  coquetry,  of  Pier- 
rot's disillusionment,  is 
beautifully  accentuated  by 
the  music  score  of  Andre 
Wormser. 

When    the    last    act 
brought  Pierrot  home  to 
his  grief-stricken  parents, 
two  new  characteristics  of 
pantomime  became  clearly  defined  to 
us:  first,  the  almost  tragic  depths  to 
which  Clerget  carried  his  "miming," 
which    exploded   the    general    belief 
that  the  emotional  range  of  panto- 
mime is  limited,  and  usually  tends 
toward  excessive  comedy;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  pantomime  might  become  a 
mold  for  new  ideas  and  emotions. 
New  York  City 


THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 

BY  MARCUS  M.  MARKS 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 


YOU  hear  much  of  the  wealth, 
the  business,  the  pleasures  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  but 
little  of  its  heart.  Many  peo- 
ple frankly  call  New  York  heartless 
— others  say  it  is  cold,  calculating,  in- 
pitable,  unresponsive, 
'f  hey    are    wron^!    Because    New 
it  wear  its  heart  on  its 
it     cannot     fairly     be    called 
heartless   The  real  \ heart  is  never  ex- 
r.al,  nor  in  physical  evidence  like 
the    hand    and    face.    But    touch    the 
pulse    of    brotherhood,    ask    for    help 

for  tho  unfortunate,  whether  at.  homo 
abroad,  and  there  is  an  immedii 

:  rom    a    warm,    full-Mood-rd 

heart 

n  YorJ  isy;  they  live 

vd- 
jer  coming  to 

on,    for     .  \t   for 

He    ' 


our  streets,  our  skyscrapers,  our 
shops,  our  theaters,  cur  hotels,  but  he 
does  not  see  us  as  we  really  are.  He 
sees  the  outside,  but  not  the  inside. 
Let  him  pierce  the  surface,  and  he 
will  find  good-will,  fraternity,  sin- 
cerity. 

Naturally,  society  here  is  complex; 
there  is  no  single  standard,  no  gen- 
eral  type  The  heart  of  New  York  is 
sympathetic — not  exclusively  with 
single  class  of  humanity,  but 
with  all  human  beings.  There  is  no 

part   Of   the    world    which   can   suffer 

without  causing   a  thrill    of   pain   in 

heart,  of  New  V  irk.  1 1  and 

How  with  the  fine  blood  oi 
England,  Ireland,  ( ■  ■  i  manj ,  Austria, 
Prance,  Russia,  Rumania,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  ot  her  eounl  i 

i     .i.i  he  fine  blood  advl  ledly.   1 1 
take    fine  blood  to  in  pire  a  man 

e   land   and   In  B    <•  thfl 

-  of  building  b  new  home  In 


a  far-off  country.  Those  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States  have  there- 
by shown  a  desire  to  grasp  the  broad- 
er opportunity  and  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  free  government.  We 
are  a  land  of  pioneers.  We  have  ties 
of  kindred  everywhere.  New  York 
is  the  world's  nerve-center;  the  heart 
of  the  world.  It  bleeds  for  those  who 
are  suffering  in  the  awful  war  abroad 
— it  yearns  for  the  end  of  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property.  Would 
that  we  could  help  quickly  to  bring 
peace  with  justice.  Such  permanent 
peace  is  hound  to  come  soon;  whole- 
sale slaughter  is  bound  to  cease. 
Science  li  bi  inging  the  ends  of  the 
world  together.  The  ocean  is  grow- 
ing  smaller;    we  can   almost   reach 

OSS     the     water;;     and     clasp     Our 

brothei  '  hand     The  heart  of    New 
S  ork  is  warm  \u\-  the  establishment 
of  univeri  al  brotherhood. 
Ni  a    York  <  'ity 


THING   TO    READ 

OKS      OF     THE      EARLY     FALL 


A  FEW  AUTUMN  NOVELS 
In  tin-  crowd  of  autumn  Action  a 
en  books,  perhaps,  have  made  their 
waj  to  the  front;  some  by  reason  of 
the  name  on  the  title  page,  others  by 
sheer  force  of  originality  and  personal- 
ity. Of  the  latter  class  is  Casuals  of  the 
Sea,  by  William  McFee.  Its  distinc- 
tion lies  partly  in  the  theme  but 
particularly  in  the  style,  which  is  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  not  an  en- 
tirely pleasant  book.  Some  of  it  is 
delightfully  humorous,  some  of  it  is 
calmly  sordid,  all  of  it  is  convincing  and 
interesting.  It  is  the  story  of  a  North 
London  family:  a  boy  who  went  for  a 
soldier,  a  g-irl  who  "went  wrong,"  and 
a  boy  who  went  to  sea.  Each  of  them  had 
a  desire  to  break  loose  from  a  conven- 
tional, narrow  existence,  a  longing-  for 
romance.  They  are  not  geniuses,  they 
are  merely  casuals,  but  each  of  them 
had  a  little  of  the  divine  spark. 

The  idea  of  reincarnation  is  always 
fascinating,  whether  you  take  it  seri- 
ously or  not.  Algernon  Blackwood 
makes  you  believe  in  it  implicitly  thru 
the  whole  length  of  Julius  LeVallon. 
The  book  tells  how  three  souls  met 
again  after  a  million  years  and  tried 
to  set  right  a  wrong  committed  in  a 
former  "section."  There  is  overmuch 
repetition  but  the  difficult  theme  is  skil- 
fully handled  and  the  style  is  beautiful 
and  melodious. 

Stacy  Aumonier  may  be  new  to  the 
Teading  public,  but  his  is  no  'prentice 
hand.  He  can  paint  with  vivid  realism  a 
life  utterly  sordid,  unrelieved  by  one 
gleam  of  decency  or  kindness  and  yet 
never  oppress  the  reader  with  the  suf- 
focating sense  that  this  is  the  whole 
story.  Olga  Bardel,  musician,  was  the 
child  of  such  a  world.  Braile,  the  por- 
trait painter,  the  other  genius  of  the 
tale,  was   reared  among  the   decencies 


WILLIAM  McFEE 
Engineer  as  well  as  story-teller 

of  a  well-ordered  English  home.  Olga's 
varied  and  sorrowful  adventures  and 
his  inherited  ideals  and  his  memories 
bring  them  to  the  same  standards.  It 
is  an  honest,  high  minded  tale,  always 
interesting,  with  well  drawn  and  living 
characters. 

The  Dark  Tower,  by  a  new  writer, 
Phyllis  Bottome,  first  appeared  as  a 
serial  and  does  a  little  suggest  having 
been  written  on  the  instalment  plan. 
It  begins  in  England,  with  dash  and 
vigor  and  originality.  When  it  gets  to 
Switzerland  it  slows  down.  Then  the 
author  gets  her  characters  into  a  sit- 
uation from  which  she  cannot  extricate 
them  and  is  driven  by  despair  to  the 
obvious  course  of  sending  the  hero  to  the 
war,  a  commonplace  conclusion  which 
belies  the  promise  of  its  beginning. 


It  seems  to  be  a  present  day  tendency 
to  write  your  own  life  into  a  novel,  a 
I  tendency,  on  the  whole,  not  only 
because  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
but  because  truth  is  apt  to  be  more 
accurate  than  fiction  when  dealing  with 
mental  reactions.  The  Triumph  of  Tim, 
by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  has  this 
autobiographical  flavor  with  the  added 
advantage  of  being  written  by  a  prac- 
tised hand.  The  hero,  who  lives  in  an 
English  village,  in  California  and  in 
France,  is  a  man  cut  somewhat  on  the 
pattern  of  Kipling's  //;  he  can  "lose 
it  all  and  start  at  the  beginning,"  a  man 
distinctly  worth  knowing. 

To  finish  another  person's  book  is  a 
thankless  task;  all  the  good  is  sure  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  original  creator  and 
all  the  bad  to  you.  Thankless  tasks  are 
sometimes  worth  doing,  however,  and 
Lucas  Malet,  Charles  Kingsley's  daugh- 
ter, deserves  thanks  for  hers.  She  has 
found  a  half-written  novel  of  her  fath- 
er's, The  Tutor's  Story,  added  to  it  and 
completed  it  so  skilfully  that  the  lines 
where  old  and  new  join  are  quite  in- 
visible. Tho  written  with  a  lighter  touch 
than  most  of  Kingsley's  work  it  has  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  all  his  novels: 
action,  romance,  good  characterization 
and  high  principle.  The  rising  genera- 
tion is  likely  to  scoff  at  it  as  mid- 
Victorian,  but  the  declining,  or  would 
we  better  say  the  risen  generation,  will 
like  it — and  they  will  be  quite  right. 

F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  not  made  as 
successful  a  piece  of  work  out  of  his 
father,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  unfinished 
novel,  Enoch  Crane.  The  story  deals 
with  the  older  New  York  of  Washing- 
ton Square  which  Colonel  Carter  knew. 
It  has  gleams  of  charm,  but  is  obviously 
the  work  of  two  different  authors. 

Multitude  a>ul  Solitude  is  an  early 
novel    of    John    Masefield's    now    pub- 
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lished  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
There  is  much  of  the  poet  Masefield 
in  the  idealization  of  the  woman, 
the  tropical  setting,  the  nervous,  frag- 
mentary sentences.  But  it  is  naively 
planned,  laggard  in  movement  and 
too  obvious  and  talky  to  carry  much 
interest.  The  last  third,  taken  by  itself, 
is  a  good  story  of  adventure  in  the 
African  jungle. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  seems  to  have 
written  his  latest  novel  because  every 
so  often  a  book  is  expected,  rather  than 
because  he  had  a  story  to  tell.  The 
World  For  Sale  is  a  not  very  successful 
attempt  to  join  his  two  fields,  Canada 
and  the  Orient,  by  setting  a  Romany 
chief  and  his  daughter  in  a  little 
French-Canadian  town.  There  is  some 
charming  writing  in  the  book  and 
plenty  of  excitement,  but  it  is  a  bit 
obviously  made  to  order. 

The  author  of  "The  Beloved  Vaga- 
bond" has  failed  in  his  recent  novels 
to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  his 
readers  and  the  possibilities  of  his  own 
ability.  "Viviette,"  published  last  sea- 
son, was  obviously  a  pot-boiler — hardly 
more  than  kindling  wood  at  that.  His 
latest  story  The  Wonderful  Year,  tho 
still  far  from  William  J.  Locke  at  his 
best,  has  more  the  flavor  of  his  earlier 
work — his  whimsical  philosophy  and 
skilful  personality  sketching.  Monsieur 
Fortinbras,  "Marchand  de  Bonheur,"  is 
a  character  worth  journeying  to  Paris 
to  meet.  The  good  French  innkeeper, 
Maitre  Bigourdin,  and  his  pretty  niece 
Felise  are  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  the 
ante-bellum  days  in  fiction.  We  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  reluctance 
to  leave  the  home-like  little  inn  at  Bran- 
tome  to  fight  in  the  Great  War,  but 
Locke  insists  on  following  the  fashion 
and  sees  to  it  that  the  men  of  the  party 
are  provided  with  honorable  wounds 
and  the  heroine  with  a  chance  to  "do 
her  bit"  in  a  military  hospital. 

Carnal*  of  the  Sea,  by  William  McFee.  Doublr- 
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"TOBY,  M.   P." 
The  genial  writer  for  Punch 

in  the  Wilderness,"  which  deals  mainly 
with  men  and  affairs  in  England  in  the 
past  quarter  century.  An  extract  from 
a  journal  of  1891  describes  the  mother 
of  the  Kaiser  and  throws  an  interest- 
ing light  on  her  son  in  1914.  The  Lucy 
table,  for  years  a  famous  meeting  place 
for  notables,  is  the  source  of  many 
racily  told  anecdotes,  and  there  is  a 
charming  account  of  Swinburne,  who, 
when  deafness  had  shut  him  off  from 
intercourse  with  his  friends  still  man- 
aged to  communicate  with  the  children 
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he  met  in  his  daily  walk,  by  means  of 
small  packets  of  cakes. 

Another  record  of  Swinburne,  this 
time  as  a  little  lad,  is  found  in  Lord 
Redesdale's  story  of  Eton  as  he  knew 
it  sixty  years  ago.  His  Memories,  be- 
ginning with  Eton,  cover  forty  years 
in  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Redesdale 
was  with  the  Russian  legation  during 
the  piteous  business  that  ended  in  the 
betrayal  of  Denmark  by  the  powers. 
In  Japan  he  watched  the  disappearance 
of  the  Shogunate  and  the  opening  of 
the  new  era.  He  describes  his  Japanese 
house  precisely  as  one  imagines  these 
structures.  "It  was  built  of  fair  white 
wood  and  paper,  not  much  bigger  than 
a  doll's  house  and  quite  as  flimsy.  It 
had  a  tiny  veranda,  decked  out  with 
a  half  dozen  dwarf  trees,  looking  onto 
a  miniature  garden  about  the  size  of 
an  Arab's  prayer  carpet  ...  it 
seemed  as  if  one  must  have  shrunken 
and  shrivelled  up  in  order  to  fit  one's 
self  to  it."  An  enlightening  chapter  on 
the  relations  of  England  and  America 
during  our  Civil  War  shows  plainly 
what  the  much  decried  diplomat  may 
do  and  constantly  is  doing,  to  prevent 
war. 

G.  E.  W.  Russell's  lively  and  infor- 
mal Portraits  of  the  Seventies  include 
the  great  names  in  politics  of  that 
period,  men  he  knew  in  Parliament, 
Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Parnell,  Bright  and 
others. 

The  career  of  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal  is  almost  the  history  of 
Canada  since  1837.  For  thirty  years 
one  of  the  "Wintering  Partners"  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  dwelling  in  La- 
brador, absorbed  in  making  the  fur 
business  pay;  then  a  leader  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Northwest,  the  main  mover 
in  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Donald  Smith's  life  was  one  of  adven- 
ture and  hardy  enterprize.  At  seventy- 
six  he  entered  on  a  new  career,  as 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  in 
which  he  was  to  do  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  develop  Canada's  re- 
sources and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  colony  and  England.  A  man 
of  absolute  integrity,  indomitable,  of  far 
vision,  of  generous  public  spirit,  he  was 
a  nation  builder,  and  if  the  biography 
by  Beckles  Willson  is  seldom  pictur- 
esque and  seems  scant  of  personal  detail 
it  deals  fully  with  vast  undertakings, 
aiul  shows  the  romance  of  business  en- 
terprize and  its  part  in  the  making  of 
the  new  land. 

Ntaring   Jordan,   by   Sir  Henry  W.   I.iicy.   Dnt- 
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H.  G.   Wells'  New  Novel 
NOW  IN  ITS  50th  THOUSAND 

MR.  BRITLING  SEES  IT 
THROUGH 

**The  most  significant  and  impressive  of  Wells'  novels.  " 

"A  brilliant,  stirring  story  of  highest  interest  to  us  Americans.  .  .  . 
Has  wonderful  pages  .  .  .  gems  of  emotional  literature.  .  .  .  For  clear 
thinking  and  strung  feeling  the  finest  picture  of  the  crises  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  that  has  yet  been  produced." — Phila.   Ledger. 

Now  Sixth  Edition.      $1.50 


SALT-WATER  POEMS 
AND  BALLADS 

By  John  Masefield 

Illustrations  in  colors  by 
Charles  Pears.  A  very  hand- 
some volume,  containing  the 
best  of  Mr.  Masefield's  sea 
songs  and  new  poems  never 
before  published.  $2.00 

GALLIPOLI 

John  Masefield's  New  Book 

The  distinguished  poet  here 
writes  of  the  Dardanelles  Cam- 
paign, in  which  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part.         Illustrated.  $1.25 

A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  Charles  Villiers  Stanford 
and  Cecil  Forsythe 

A  complete  history  of  music 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day  in  a  concise  and 
readable  form. 

Illustrated.  $2.00 


SPOON  RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY  (New  Edition.) 
By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Illustrations  by  Oliver  Her- 
ford.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able books  of  recent  years,  il- 
lustrated in  a  unique  and  beau- 
tiful way.  $2.00 

THE  LONG  ROAD  OF 
WOMAN'S  MEMORY 

Jane  Addams'  New  Book 

A  book  of  wide  interest  en- 
riched by  numerous  anecdotes 
and  stories  drawn  from  the 
author's  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience. $1.25 

THROUGH  RUSSIAN 
CENTRAL  ASIA 

By  Stephen  Graham 

Stephen  Graham  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to 
interpret  the  soul  of  Russia  to 
the  Western  world. — N.  Y. 
Times.  $2.25 


New  Books  for 

SECRET  TRAILS 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

Exciting  animal  stories  and 
adventures  in  the  great  out  of 
doors,  by  the  foremost  writer 
in  this  field.  Illustrated.  $1.25 


Boys  and  Girls 

POLLY  TROTTER,  PATRIOT 

By  Alden  A.  Knipe  and 
Emily  B.  Knipe 

As  striking  a  story  for  girls 
as  "The  Maid  of  '76"  by  the 
same  authors.  Illustrated.  $1.25 


Two  New  Books  by 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 


THE  HUNGRY  STONES 

and  Other  Stories 

Short  stories  never  before  pub- 
lished in  English. 


FRUIT 
GATHERING 

A  sequel  to  the  famous  "Gitan 
jali." 


These  two  new  volumes  and  Tagore's  previously  published  works  are 
now  issued  in  the  Bolpur  Edition — a  beautiful  edition,  celebrating  Tagore's 
visit  to  America  this  season.  There  arc  ten  volumes,  each  h  iving  the  title 
page-  and  end  papers  in  colors  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 

Each   volume  in  the  Bolpur  Edition  $1.50.     Limp  leather  $2.00. 

Send  for  an  illustrated  booklet  giving  a  sketch   of   Tagore's    interesting  life 
and  a  complete  list  of  his  writings. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


negro  minstrel,  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  pantomime"  and  "the  develop- 
ment of  scene-paint  int'"  the  event 
promises  unusual  pleasure  to  the  aver- 
age reader.  Hut  Hrander  Matthews  is 
a  bit  apologetic  for  his  subject  and  he 
takes  some  pains  to  justify  it.  "These 
loitering!  and  these  st  rollings,"  he  says, 
"may  be  as  profitable  as  that  casual 
browsing  about  in  a  library,  which  is 
likely  to  enrich  our  memories  with  not 
a  little  interesting  information  that  we 
might  never  have  captured  had  we  ad- 
hered to  a  rigorous  and  rigid  course 
of  study." 

His  chief  interest  has  been  given  to 
the  literary  aspects  and  the  art  of 
drama.  Now  he  disregards  Drama  with 
a  capital  D  and  considers  it  rather  as 
"the  Show  Business."  "It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  to  the 
CEdipus  of  Sophocles;  but  they  are  only 
opposite  ends  of  a  long  chain  which 
binds  together  the  heterogeneous  med- 
ley of  so-called  amusements." 

The  book  is  really  a  collection  of 
essays,  each  devoted  to  some  ramifica- 
tion of  the  Show  Business,  with  just 
enough  of  its  history  and  present  use 
to  give  adequate  background  to  the 
varied  and  pertinent  comments.  The 
last  chapter,  dealing  with  dramatic 
criticism,  makes  particularly  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  the  separation  of 
"creative  criticism"  and  newspaper  re- 
viewing, the  first  to  be  thoughtful,  origi- 
nal judgment,  written  for  posterity;  the 
second  merely  contemporary  reporting. 
"Where  the  critic  can  help  is  by  dis- 
seminating knowledge  about  dramatic 
art  and  by  raising  the  standard  of  ap- 
preciation in  the  public  at  large." 

One  critic  at  least  is  at  hand  to  meet 
these  requirements  —  John  Rankin 
Towse,  for  forty-three  years  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
whose  memories  of  Sixty  Years  of  the 
Theater  have  just  been  published — an 
entertaining  and  informing  record  of 
the  "honest  impressions  and  convictions 
of  one  who  has  been  a  life-long  lover 
and  student  of  the  theater,  and  who  has 
enjoyed  exceptional  facilities  for  seeing 
it  at  its  best  and  worst."  For  the  most 
part  these  are  random  recollections, 
based  on  intimate  acquaintance  and 
collated  with  discernment.  They  throw 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  work  of 
such  famous  stage  personalities  as 
Charles  Kean,  Modjeska,  Ellen  Terry, 
the  Sotherns — father  and  son — Bern- 
hardt, Irving  and  Forbes- Robertson. 
His  chronicle  is  enlivened  with  anec- 
dotes, such  as  the  explanation  of  Dun- 
dreary's traditional  skip,  tirst  played  by 

E.  A."  Sothern, 

Coming  on   the  stage  at  the  final  dress 
rehearsal   t  1  knew  him  well  and  am  tell 
the    story    from    liis   own    lips),    lie    e;n 
Ins  toe  in  the  carpet  and  nearly  fell  h. 
long,  saving  himself  by  an  Improvised  skip, 
.Mi-v  Keene  saw   the  skip,  but  not  the  cause 
of  it.  and  asked  ludiitnautl)    whether  that 
wis   his   Idea   o(  a    British   nobleman    He 

piqued   bj    the   rehuke.    replied   tu   the  ath 

b,  i  ppeated  the  skip  iuteutto 
first   public  performance  ami  ni  hit 

that  led  to  fortune. 
One  definite  com  Iction  stand 
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From  the  President  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


I  wish  the  public  to  "know  fully  of  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  "India  paper.  Issue  of  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Before  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  India  paper  in  printing  the  Britannica,  all  encyclopaedia 
volumes  were  heavy,  bulky  and  very  awlcward  to  consult  —  volumes  for  the.  public  library  rather  than 
for  the  home...  But  The  Encyclopaedia  .Britannica  .on  the  ^hin,  light,  opaque  India- paper  worked  a 
revolution  in  publishing,  and.  found'  a  wider  public.^than  had,  ever  used  an  encyclopaedia  before. 

150,000  sets  of  the  Britannica,  or  4,350,000  volumes,  have  already  been  sold,  of  which  97.3 
per  cent,  were  printed,  on  India  paper. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  unprecedented  sale  every  paper  mill  in  the  world  that  could  make  India. 
paper  worked  day  and  night.   V/E  HAVE  USED  4,200  TONS,  or  8,400,000  lbs.  of  it,  whereas  formerly 
only  a  few  hundred  tons  were  made  in  a  year. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Britannica  to  print  The  Century  Dictionary, 
the  only  really  adequate  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  on  the  same  beautiful  paper.   I  ar- 
ranged for  this  --  and  then  our  binder  invented  a  new  kind  and  style  of  binding  which  made  it 
possible  to  issue  The  Century  Dictionary  with  over  8,000  pages,  formerly  published  in  10  volumes, 
in  a  single  volume.   A  revolving  rack  which  can  be  placed  on  any  desk  or  table  goes  with  each  copy^ 

The  principal  raw  material  of  India  paper  is  a  certain  "kind  of  flax  grOv/n  in  Germany,  Belgium 
end  Great  Britain.   TUS  WAR  HAS  RUINED  THE  PLAX  INDUSTRY  in  those  countries,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  for  years  „o  come.   It  has  *  therefore  eliminated  India  paper  from  the  market  and  made 
impossible  the  reprinting  of  the  Britannica  and  the  Century  except -on  old-fashioned  book  paper. 

This  means  that  anyone  who  desires  to  buy  either  of  these  works  in  their  present  ideal  and 
perfect  form  must  do  so  soon. 

The  exact  stocks  on  hand  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Of -the  Cambridge  Issue,  with  large  pages  and  large  type,  more  than  75,000  sets  have 
been  sold,  and  there  are  only  1,700  sets  remaining.   Of  course  these  will  all  be  gone 
within  a  very  short  time, 

(2)  Of  the  Handy  Volume  Britannica,  which  is  sold  at  60$  less  than  the  Cambridge  Issue, 
70,000  sets  wero  sold  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  of  Chicago,  who  have  exclusive  sale  of 
this  issuo,  in  the  six  months  from  January  1st  to  July  1st,  and  there  are  less  than  half 
-that  number  still  unsold. 

(3)  There  are  less  than  9,000  copies  remaining  of  The  Century  Dictionary  in  its  new  one- 
volume  form,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  these  will  remain  unsold  by  Christmas. 

The  quostion  now  arises,  at  what  price  shall  these  remaining  sets  of  the  Britannica  and  the 
Century,  printed  on  India  paper  —  THE  LAST  T7AT  CAN  EVER  BE  OFFERED---  be  sold, 

I  would  be  justified  in  asking  a  much  higher  price,  not  only  because  the  India  paper  sets  are 
so  nearly  exhausted,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  replace  then.   But  I  have  decided  that  as  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  a  great  educational  institution,  every  remaining  set  shall  be  sold  at 
the  same  low  price  that  I  placed  on  it  when  I  supposed  that  I  could  buy  all  the  India  paper  I 
wanted  and  could  print  as  many  sets  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  The  Century  Dictionary  as 
the  public  would  buy. 

I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  India  papor  for  largo  books  of  reference.   The  Encyclop- 
aedia Britannica  is  at  loast  five  times  as  handy  as  the  same  books  printed  on  heavy  papor,  and 
this  rea.13  that 'they  will  be  used  five  times  as  frequently  and  therefore  do  five  times  as  much  good. 

Having  taken  so  much  interest  in  perfecting  this  idea,  I  am  of  course  very  much  disappointed 
that  I  cannot  print,  as  I  had  expected  to  do,  an  unlimited  number  of  copies  of  the  Britannica  and 
■  Century  on  it,  and  in  ordor  that  the  public  may  not  . lso  be  disappointed  by  applying  TOO  LATE 
for  the  oete  tnat  ares  left,  1  now  give  them  tf«IR  Wakx  i;;g  to  send  in  their  orders  without  delay. 


15,  1916. 


/t^4t~^-y*^ 


'President. 


All  of  these  sets  are  printed  on  the  famous  India  Paper 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Cambridge  issue,  in  29  volumes,    1   inch  thick,  large  pages,   large  typo,  30,000  pages,  41,000 

■sthoritative  artLck   ,  44,000,000  words,  1,500  noted  contributors,  15,000  illustrations,  full-page  plates  and  maps— sent  for  a  first 
payment  of  to. 00  and  a  limited  number  of  monthly  payments  of  the  same  small  amount. 

The  popular  edition  known  a;  The  "Handy  Volume"  I»ue  Is  precisely  the 

'    imbridgi  every  detail  <  Ize,    and  sells  at  ('><)'/, 

.eh  volume  measures  6^  inches  wide  by  %%  inches  high  byl  inch  thick. 
ft  win  be  sent  fc  I  paymeniof  $4.00  and  $3.00  a  month  lor  a  limited  period. 

The  Century  Dictionary    (revised),   ihe  only  complete  dictionary  of  the 

1,000  words  lolly  defined  by  600,000 <  on  Hon  ., 

10,001  tio       mow    than  8,000  pages— which,  by  a  new  Invention,  have 

■  bound  jo'  le  flexible  volume  of  instant  and  easy  reft  n  n<  e     S<  nl 

for  fl  first  payment,  of  11.00,  to  he  followed  by  I  few  monthly  payments  of  $3.00. 
■  >  "■■  <  an  bi    m  en  at  flit  following  offict  i  of  the  Encyclopaedia 


[Puto/n  i  '"  thi  ■'i>"ir>  for  booh  or  booka  want$d\ 

The  I  '"  V  I'M' •■•■■Iiji   Britannica 

120  West  32nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I'll  I  mi    tree,  your  book  describing 

|     I    'i  in  i  ii'  .  •  lopai  dla  Britannica, 

D 

The  Century  Dictionary  in  on«  volume. 
Allot  which  an  printed  on  the  Famouilndla  p 


(   .'iliilil  nl; 

Thi    Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
"Handy  volume"  Iiiue. 


Alio  quoti  i"'    i"  '  i'i  pi  i'  i     and  Lenni  on  v  hii  i> 
iin  ii  v  oi  i    may  b<  pui i  b  i 


York,  120  W'.f  %2ndSttttk  l'i„i,,,i.i,,i»„.  I  19  Sooth  13th  St.,  tot.  Walnut 

Cmomgm,  '/,'')  Manhattan  Bulldbtg  Cleveland,  Soririy  for  Soring*  BuUdtng 

San  I  rtit,t,m< ,,.  />',  i  Monadnoc\  Building 


Ntiriii- 


Ail. Irons  . 
I!  1/ 
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diaries  Scrib  tier's  Sons 
Holiday  Books 

Biography,  Memoirs,  etc. 

The  Melancholy  Tale  of  "Me":  My  Remembrances 

l'>\     I       II.    SOTHERN.      Illustrated  $3.50  flrt 

With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days 

I'n   J.  J.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador    to   the    United 

States  and    Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  $1-50  net 

Poe's  Helen 

\'.\  Caroline  Ticknor.  Illustrated  from  photographs   $1.50  ;/.•/ 
The  Passing  of  The  Great  Race.       By  Madison  Grant. 
With   a    Foreword   by   Henry   Fairfield  Osborn. 
Maps  $2.00  net 

The   War  in  Europe 

The  Pangerman  Plot  Unmasked 

Berlin's   Formidable   Peace-Trap   of  the    Drawn  Game 
By  Andre  Ciieradame.   With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Cromeb 

$1.25  net 

General  Joffre  and  His  Battles 

r>\   Raymond  Recouly  (Captain  X).    Maps  $1.25  net 

Financial  Chapters  of  the  War 

By  Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  Financial  Editor  of  The  Evening 
Post  $1.25  net 

Current  Questions 

The  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine 

By   Rear  Admiral   Bradley  A.  Fiske  $2.00  net 

Our  First  War  in  Mexico 

By  Farnham  Bishop.    With  illustrations  and  map      $1.25  net 

The  Free  Man  and  The  Soldier 

By  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Havard 
University  $1.40  net 

Mis  cellaneo  us 

A  Book  About  the  Theater 

By  Brander  Matthews.    Illustrated  $2.50  net 

A  Sheaf :     Essays  and  Sketches.   By  John  Galsworthy 

$1.50  net 

Studies  in  Gardening 

By  A.   Clutton-Brock.    Illustrated  $2.00  net 

Gift  Books  Beautifully  Illustrated 

The  Black  Arrow.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth  $2.25  net 

New  Cartoons.   By  Charles  Dana  Gibson  $2.50  net 

The  Clan  of  Munes 

The  True  Story  of  the  Wonderful  New  Tribe  of  Fairies 
Discovered  by  Frederick  Judd  Waugh.   47  pictures  $_\  50  ■;/<■/ 
In  Dickens's  London 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.   Neiv  edition  at  lower  price. 
Illustrated  $2.00  net 

Baby's  Journal 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Blanche  Fisher  Wright       $2.00  net 
Our  Hispanic  Southwest 

By  Ernest  Peixotto.  With  illustrations  by  the  author   $-.?o  net 

Hawaii.     Scenes  and  Impressions 

By  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould.    Illustrated       Si  50  net 

Poetry 
Poems.     By  Alan  Seeger.  $1.25  "i-/ 

The  Cycle's  Rim:    Sonnets  to  One  Drowned  vt  Si  \ 

■    i\  :    TlLPORD  DARGAN  $1.00  net 

CHARLES  SCRIHNER'S  SONS,    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


upon  the  English-speaking  stage  has 
steadily  declined.  .   .   .  The  only  chance 

for  a  real  and  permanent  theater  re- 
vival-— the  reestablishinent  of  the  thea- 
ter, that  is,  upon  a  dramatic,  literary 
and  artistic  foundation,  with  actors 
capable  of  interpreting  either  master- 
pieces or  pot-boilers,  lies  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  stock  system  and  of  honest, 
wholesome  competition." 

Somewhat  this  same  conviction,  based 
however  on  a  completely  different  point 
of  view,  was  held  by  Heinrich  Conried, 
who  built  up  the  success  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  directed  the  pro- 
ductions of  German  classics  at  the  Irv- 
ing  Place  Theater,  now  the  Deutsches 
Theater,  and  furthered  the  experiment 
of  the  New  Theater  in  New  York.  Mont- 
rose J.  Moses  has  written  an  informing1 
and  comprehensive  biography  of  him, 
not  so  much  a  story  of  Heinrich  Con- 
ried, the  man,  but  rather  a  record  of 
the  achievements  of  Hemrich  Conried, 
the  theatrical  manager.  It  was  when  he 
was  only  twenty-one  years  old  that 
Conried  first  claimed  that  title,  and  with 
it  control  of  the  Stadt  Theater  at  Bre- 
men. "From  that  moment  he  began 
to  realize  his  managerial  capabili- 
ties. For  when  the  experiment  was 
finished  it  was  found  he  had  paid  all 
the  actors  their  full  salaries."  In  later 
years  he  showed  still  further  the  char- 
acteristics that  dictated  his  first  defini- 
tion of  "managerial  capabilities."  Mr. 
Moses  calls  it  "financial  discernment." 
"Tho  he  might  never  drive  a  bargain 
with  his  ideals,  he  sometimes  did  with 
the  expression  of  those  ideals.  He  had 
the  sense  of  monopoly." 

That  he  was  willing  to  risk  financial 
success  for  an  artistic  ideal  was  proved, 
however,  by  his  attitude  toward  the  New 
Theater.  His  biography  gives  fully  and 
impartially  the  salient  facts  in  his  con- 
nection with  that  interesting  venture. 

But  after  all  in  comparison  with  an 
autobiography  any  biography,  no  mat- 
ter how  good,  must  fall  flat.  The.  hu- 
morist's definition  "An  autobiography 
is  what  a  biography  ought  to  be"  needs 
no  proof,  but  it  fits  particularly  well 
Edward  H.  Sothern's  entertaining  book 
of  remembrances  The  Melancholy  Tale 
of  Me.  Few  stories  are  so  readable, 
so  full  of  interest,  and  so  thovoly  worth- 
while as  these  chapters  in  the  life  of 
"Me,"  Mr.  Sothern's  nickname  for  the 
little  boy  from  whom  he  grew  up. 

Along  with  the  narrative  is  woven 
the  genial,  philosophical  comment  of 
the  grown-up's  point  of  view.  "I  Talk  to 
Myself,"  the  concluding  chapter,  is  a 
remarkable  ossav  on  tho  values  of 
life. 

Of  course,  those  reminiscencefl  art 
much  of  the  theater,  hut   the.  on- 

Cemed    altogether    with    people    rather 
than   with    parts.   "Said   my    fairy    | 
mother,   who   is   responsible   for   tl' 

•  There  is  no  talk  here  about  your 
own  acting,'  Bald  I:  'There  shall  not  Iv. 
and  for  th>  \     Ing, 

if  it  speaks  at   all.  leaves  nothlo 

I    It"  it   is  stillborn,  the  \l  of  M 

the  better.'"    Mut    If   we  iituM    form  our 
opinions  of  the  SCtlng  of   SotheiT    fl 
other  source-.,    we    h.i\e   hire   delightful 

svidence  <■<{   nil    rare   pertonalit)    end 
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incidentally  of  his  qualifications  as  an 
author. 

A  Book  About  the  Theater,  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews. Scribner.  $2.50.  Sixty  Years  of  the 
Theater,  by  John  Rankin  Towse.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls.  $2.50.  Heinrich  Conried,  by  Montrose 
J.  Moses.  Crowell.  $2.50.  The  Melancholy  Tale 
of  Me,  by  Edward  H.  Sothern.  Scribner.  $3.50. 

AMERICAN    MEN    AND    WOMEN 

Three  reprints  stand  out  in  the  small 
group  of  American  biography  this 
autumn.  All  deal  with  the  Civil  War, 
the  most  important  being  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  George  Dewey.  With  Farra- 
gut  at  New  Orleans  his  story  is  of 
great  events  and  great  figures.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  gives  the  share 
of  the  Asiatic  squadron  in  the  Spanish 
war.  Curiously,  years  before,  at  the 
time  of  the  Virginius  affair,  Dewey, 
then  commanding  the  "Narragansett" 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  had  said : 
"If  war  with  Spain  is  declared,  the 
'Naragansett'  will  take  Manila." 

The  most  interesting  pages  of  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison's  Recollections  Grave 
and  Gay  center  about  Richmond,  and 
give  a  vivid  and  touching  picture  of 
the  charming  social  life  of  Virginia 
before  the  war,  and  of  the  splendid 
courage  and  the  quality  of  romance 
that  the  Southern  people  carried  into 
their  terrible  struggle.  Mrs.  Logan's 
Reminvicencis  of  a  Soldier's  Wife,  are 
of  another  type.  She  came  of  the  pi- 
oneer stock  of  southern  Illinois,  knew 
the  plain,  hardy  life  of  folk  near  the 
frontier,  the  dangers  of  the  border  in 
war  time,  and  was  much  of  the  four 
years  at  the  front  with  her  husband. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford's  Little 
Book  of  Friends  also  gathers  names 
famous  a  long  generation  ago,  Gail 
Hamilton,  Rose  Terry  Cook,  Celia 
Thaxter,  and  Mary  Louise  Booth.  In 
the  paper  on  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  is 
printed  a  poem,  The  Gloucester  Mother, 
which  makes  one  wish  that  a  volume 
of  verse  had  been  included  in  the  all 
too  slender  output  of  that  undoubted 
artist. 

Recollection*  of  a  Happy  Life  were 
written  at  the  request  of  close  friends 
of  Elizabeth  Christophers  Hobson. 
Privately  printed  in  1914,  they  are  now 
given  a  chance  at  the  wider  circulation 
they  deserve.  Mrs.  U<,\,  on  was  the  wife 
of  a  prominent  American  merchant  in 
Peru,  and  her  life  in  South  America 
from  1850  to  1869  make*  a  novel  story. 
On  bet  return  to  N<w  York,  where 
family  and  tmsinesi  connectioni  brought 
BCT  naturally  into  wealthy  and  influ- 
was  one  of  the  most 
of  the  wise  and  determined 
women  from  who ■-.<•  investigation  of  the 
/able    conditions    at    BelleVU*    in 

i  grew  the  Ant  training  school  for 

Many  inter* 
people    figure    In    her 
ion    Crawford,   who  was   with   her 
party  dnrii  in  Tui  I 

in  life   the  under- 
took  a  ation   of   the   probU  n 
-  location     in     the     wrath, 
then    In    ite    li 
1 1  '  he  lyttemi 

al    work    in    the 
now  i    rried  on 


NEW  FALL  BOOKS 


THE  SINS  OF 
THE  CHILDREN 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

HERE  is  a  story  of  endless  thrill 
and  romance,  by  the  author  of 
"The     Blindness    of     Virtue," 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  thought- 
provoking  novel  of  American  fam- 
ily life  published  in  recent  years  ; 
a   story  of   youth's   temptations 
which  will  cause  many  parents 
to  ask  themselves  "Have  I  done 
my  duty  by  my  children?" 

With  frontispiece,  $1.40  net. 


THE  WOMAN  GIVES 


By  OWEN 
JOHNSON 

Written  by  the  author  of  "The  Salamander."    Inga  Sonderson,  gifted,  beautiful, 

having  much  to  give,  gives  much,  and  counts  not  the  cost  so  long  as  she  gains 

her  object — the  regeneration  of  a  man.    The  author's  most  splendid  achievement. 

Illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.     $1.40  net. 


Big  Timber 

By  Bertrand  W.   Sinclair 

"The  best  out-of-doors  story  he  ever 
wrote."— A/.  Y.  Herald.         $1.35  net. 

Chloe  Malone 

By   Fannie   Heaslip   Lea 

A  charming  love  story  of  New  Or- 
leans, with  a  captivating  heroine 
who  wanted  to  carry  a  millionaire. 

$1-35  net. 


The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind 

By    £.    Phillips    Oppenheim 

Depicts  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  the 
English  War  Office  against  the  Ger- 
man Secret  Service.  $1.35  net. 

The  Worn  Doorstep 

By   Margaret    Sherwood 

An  American  girl  opens  wide  the  door 
of  her  cottage  in  England  to  refugees 
from  Belgium — an  unusual  story. 

$1.25  net. 


FROM  THE  DEEP  WOODS  TO  CIVILIZATION 

By  Charles  A.   Eastman.      Chapters  in  the  autobiography  of  an  Indian.     The 
life  story  of  the  nephew  of  Sitting  Bull.  Illustrated.     8vo.    $2.00  net. 


The  Quest  of  the  Quaint 

By    Virginia    Robie 

An  attractive,  well-illustrated  book 
for  those  interested  in  old  furniture, 
mirrors,  glassware,  etc  $2.00  net. 


The  Mothercraft  Manual 

By   Mary  L.   Read 

An  invaluable  work  by  the  director 
of  the  School  of  Mothercraft,  N.  Y. 

$1.25  net. 


Published  Nov.   11th 

W.  L.  GEORGE'S 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  WOMAN 

A  remarkable  collection  ol  <    ays  on  feminism  l>y  the  author  ol   "The  Se I 

Bloomini  ( 'loth,  $1.25  net. 

FRANK  J.  WILSTACH'S 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SIMILES 

The  fit  .1  ho-.;  [8,000  similes  from  important  writers  of  all  la 

<  loth      ■  ,0  net.    Hal)   U  at  hi  1 .     \  00  net. 


Send fot  I  I'll:  1'inohlr.h — "Bout,  mi  the  Drama"     "Holiday  Catalot         "hull  List 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY'S  LATEST  BOOKS 


ALL     PRICES     MET 


The  Old  Blood 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER 

Author    of   "Tkt    last    shot,"    "My    lYur  of 
the   Great   liar,"   etc. 

A  Romance  of  the  Great  War. 
The  American  hero  and  the  two 
beautiful  French  girls  develop  an  ex- 
quisite love  theme  of  delicacy,  pathos 
and  sympathy — the  human  values  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  great  world  con- 
flict.    $140. 

Love  and  Lucy 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

Author  of  "The  Forest   Lovers,"  "Richard, 
a  a  n  J  Nay,"  etc. 

".  .  .  his  old-time  skill  and  mas- 
tery  \  masterpiece.    .    .    .   The 

best  thing  from  Mr.  Hewlett's  pen 
that  has  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  Sanchia  trilogy.  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  season." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.    $1.40. 

Watermeads 

By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

Author  of  "Exton  Manor,"  etc. 

"Extraordinary  charm  .  .  .  moves 
along  like  beautiful  voices  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  ...  I  have 
read  all  his  novels,  and  have  never 
finished  one  without  wishing  that  we 
could  follow  his  people  farther.  .  .  . 
If  there  are  any  readers  who  do  not 
like  Mr.  Marshall's  novels,  I  am 
sorry  for  them." — Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  University,  in 
"The  Dial."    $1.50: 

Hinduism:  The  World  Ideal 

By  HARENDRANATH  MAITRA 

With  an   introduction   by  C.  K.   Chesterton. 

Chesterton  writes :  "I  very  warmly 
welcome  this  able  statement.  .  .  . 
His  enthusiasm  is  for  the  human 
side  of  Hinduism,  which  touches  the 
heart  and  makes  the  lofty  ideals  of 
the  Vedas  a  practical  religion  and 
poetry."     $1.25. 


The  Wrack  of  the  Storm 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

".  .  .  some  of  the  most  idealistic 
and  beautiful  things  that  have  been 
written  about  the  war  .  .  .  born  out 
of  the  war  itself,  a  sort  of. exquisite 
flowering  #from  its  horrors.  But 
there — one  would  have  to  be  a  poet 
oneself    to  describe   it." — N.  P.  D.   in 

The  Globe,  New  York.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
Limp  leather,  $1.75. 

The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar 

By  J.  HENRI  FABRE 

Author  of  "The  Hunting   Wasps,"  etc. 

Fabre  shows  us  with  scientific  pre- 
cision, yet  vivid  descriptive  force, 
and  with  the  imagination  of  a  poet, 
insects — their  lives,  loves,  comedies 
and  tragedies,  duplicating  'the  pas- 
sions of  human  nature.     $1.50. 

Memories  of  the  Fatherland 

By  ANNE  TOPHAM 

Author     of     "Memories     of     the      Kaiser's 

Court,"      Governess  for  seven  years 

to   the   Kaiser's  daughter. 

The  best  of  Germany,  the  Germany 
of  a  saner,  happier  time,  when  peace 
reigned  and  all  seemed  well  with  the 
world.     Illustrated,  $3.00. 

Poland's  Case  for 

Independence 

Endorsed  by  the  Polish  Informa- 
tion Committee  and  written  by  Poles 
who  have  made  a  life-study  of  their 
people's  cause.    $3.00. 

A  Woman  in  the  Balkans 

By  MRS.  WILL  GORDON,  F.R.G.S. 

The  strange,  fantastic  story  of  the 
Balkan  lands — their  politics,  history, 
and  their  great  personages  and  diplo- 
mats. The  result  of  an  exhaustive 
tour  before  and  during  the  war. 
Illustrated.     $3.50. 


The  Art  of  Interior  Decoration 

By  GRACE  WOOD  and  EMILY  BURBANK 

The  fundamental  laws  for  obtaining  practical  and  artistic  results.  Entire 
schemes  for  all  kinds  of  homes.  Also  the  evolution  of  furniture  "periods." 
32  illustrations  in  duotone  on  dull  finish  paper.     Boxed,  $2.50. 

We   Discover  the  Old    Dominion    By  louise  closser  hale 

Full  page  illustrations  from  drawings  by    Walter  Hale 

A  humorous,  chatty  account  of  a  motor  tour  of  "discovery"  through 
picturesque  Maryland  and  Virginia — a  companion  book  to  "We  Discover  New 
England."     Boxed,  ^2.50. 

Old  Seaport  Towns  of  New  England 

By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 

The  alluring  romance  of  the  picturesque  and  historical  settlements — a 
delightful  trawl  book  of  humo  rid  personal  touches.    Illustrated   from 

drawings  l>\  John  A.  Seaford-,     Bo  1.50. 

Our   handsome,    illustrated    catalogue    describes   fully    these   and    many    other 
valuable  books.    May  we  send  you 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  433  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


/"  Spite  of  the  Handicap  is  a 
straightforward  Btory  of  his  own  life, 
by  James  l>.  Carrothers,  a  Northern 
negro,    a    minister    and    a    successful 

||'  WBpaper  and  short  story  writer.  It  is 
written  to  show  the  difficulties  that  eon- 
front  a  negro  at  the  north,  how  at  every 
turn  his  path  is  still  barred,  not  alone 
by  the  white  race,  but  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  colored  people  themselves.  This 
book  is  due  to  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
who  writes  the  preface. 

As  merry  and  as  kindly  as  they  by 
rights  should  be  are  the  reminiscences 
in  C.  E.  Laughlin's  slender  book  on 
James  Whit  comb  Riley.  Not  intended 
as  a  life,  that  is  in  the  making,  it  is 
the  record  of  a  delightful  friendship 
skilfully  told,  without  exaggerations 
and  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Autobiography  of  George  Dewey,  Recollections 
Gravi  and  Gay,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 
Reminiscences  of  a  Soldiers  Wife,  by  Mrs.  J. 
A.  LoKan.  Scribner.  $1.50  each.  A  Little  Hook 
of  Friends,  by  H.  P.  Spofford.  Boston.  Little 
Brown.  $1.25.  ReeoUeetions  of  a  Happy  Life,  by 
E.  C.  Hobson.  Putnam.  $1.25.  In  Spite  of  the 
Handicap,  by  J.  D.  Corruthers.  Doran.  $1.25. 
James  IVhitcomb  Riley,  by  C.  E.  Laughlin. 
Revell.   75  cents. 

ART  AND  ARTISTS 

Art  does  not  thrive  in  war  time,  as 
witness  the  thin  stream  of  books  on 
art  in  any  form,  coming  from  this  year's 
presses.  A  few  convenient  handbooks 
there  are,  by  far  the  best  and  most 
needed  of  these  that  on  The  Russian 
Arts,  by  Rosa  Newmarch.  We  do  not 
recall  any  single  book  on  English, 
French  or  Italian  -art  which  in  285 
pages  says  half  as  much  or  says  it 
quarter  as  well.  Nearly  the  body  of 
the  book  is  given  to  the  dullest  period  in 
European  art,  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Plenty  of  commonplace  paint- 
ers get  about  a  page  apiece  and  deserve 
no  more,  but  that  page  offers  either 
a  figure,  of  definite  even  tho  mistaken 
intention,  drawn  from  life,  or  a  few 
paintings  sharply  realizable  even  if 
banal  and  sentimental.  The  style  is  that 
of  cultivated  conversation,  the  pleasant- 
est  that  can  be  found  for  a  book 
avowedly  popular,  and  tho  the  author 
hardly  perhaps  takes  into  account  the 
ignorance  of  the  English  reader  the 
work  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the 
scant  literature  on  its  subject.  In  a 
new  edition  one  may  hope  for  more 
illustrations  of  the  chapters  on  archi- 
tecture, iconography  and  engraving. 

An  odd  little  book,  Greek  do  J*  and 
Heroes,  connects  the  history  of  Greek 
art  with  mythology  and  political  his- 
tory, weaving  all  about  the  collections 
in  the  Boston  museum.  Tho  planned  for 
the  use  of  the  Boston  high  schools  the 
book  is  a  succinct  reference  book,  use 

fill  beyond  the  limits  o(  Copley  Square. 

A   glance   over    the    bibliography    ap 

pended    to    H.    N.    Fowler's   concise    but 
inclusive    History    of    Sculpt  tire    shows 
the  call  for  such  a  guide,  not  simply  a 
dictionary    tho    including    many    nam 
and   dates   with   little    further  mention; 

nor  is  it  critical,  but  a  freely  illustrated 
genera]  account  o,  the  different  schools 
and    periods.    In    /'  '0* 

Julia    Cartwright    includes   the   n 
of  recent  discover}    and  -  n,  but 

neither    is   her   book  il.   but    I 
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a  gathering  into  convenient  compass  of 
the  facts  and  theories  about  the  work 
of  Giotto,  Filippo,  Botticelli,  Leonardo 
and  the  other  painters  of  the  Florentine 
school. 

It  hardly  needs  be  said  that  Profes- 
sor Mather's  Estimates  in  Art  is  direct, 
independent,  thoughtful  and  interesting. 
Whether  one  agree  or  not  with  his 
judgment  of  Watts,  or  his  view  of 
Sorolla  one  stops  to  weigh  the  opinion 
of  a  man  who  looks  at  pictures  seriously 
and  with  knowledge,  and  with  his  own 
eyes.  El  Greco,  Goya,  Claude's  small 
pencil  sketches,  are  among  the  topics 
of  his  chapters.  Certain  Contempories 
as  Glackens,  Lawson,  John  Sloan,  Sar- 
geant  as  a  water  colorist,  are  studied 
in  A.  E.  Gallatin's  short  but  sym- 
pathetic notes  in  art  criticism  which 
are  attractively  reprinted  from  the  lead- 
ing art  magazines  and  freely  illustrated. 

A  very  beautiful  bit  of  book  making 
is  Eliot  Clark's  essay  on  Alexander 
Wyant,  privately  printed.  Besides  being 
an  enlightening  critical  study  of  one 
of  the  American  artists  who  led  us 
the  next  steps  beyond  the  Hudson  River 
School,  its  illustrations  are  a  delight — 
one  in  beautiful  color,  and  fourteen  un- 
commonly fine  photogravures — while  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  see  such  paper,  type 
and  page. 

The  Russian  Arts,  by  Rosa  Newmarch.  Dutton. 
$2.  Greek  Gods  and  Heroes.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
60  cents.  History  of  Sculpture,  H.  S.  Fowler. 
Macmillan.  %1.  Painters  of  Florence,  Julia 
Cartwright.  Dutton.  $1.50.  Estimates  in  Art, 
by  F.  J.  Mather,  Scribner.  $1.50.  Certain 
Contemporaries,  by  A.  E.  Gallatin.  Lane.  $3. 
Alexander  Wyant,  by  Eliot  Clark,  New  York. 
F.   F.  Sherman,  $12.50. 

THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 
The  first  effect  of  the  Great  War  was 
enormously  to  stimulate  interest  in  for- 
eign affairs.  Not  only  did  books  dealing 
with  the  Great  War  appear  daily  and 
attain  enormous  sales,  but  histories  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  Russia,  the  Balkan 
States  and  all  the  other  warring  coun- 
tries found  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  ever  before.  American  histories 
languished  a  little  beside  the  tropical 
exuberance  of  this  new  growth.  But 
the  war  has  had  a  secondary  result 
which  is  now  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt,  an  enhanced  interest  in  the  past, 
pr<-  ent  and  future  of  the  Ameri'-i  ,. 
The  issues  raised  by  the  war  have  at 
<  troubled  our  national  conscience 
and  increased  our  national  faith.  Wc 
;>r'-   more  than   evr   interested    in   such 

ms  as  patriotism,  preparednt 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  "melting  pot." 
d   whether  tt  can   melt  the  hyphen, 
elations  with  our  sister  repub- 
■/  World.  For  the   itudent 
an  ideals  thruout  our  earlier 
>uld  be  better  than  the 
i  volume  ■  m  the 

•       and  of  A  mericam  Pa 

ander  the 
hip  of  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hai  I  of  Hai  rard  I  Ity.  Th< 

-    rolunn  the 

period  from  the  earl  to 

of    Abraham    Lincoln.    'I  he 

of     tl  olutionary 

the  debate  i   about  the 

pread  eagle  ora 
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NEW  BOOK  BY  PRINCIPAL  FORSYTH. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    ETHIC    OF   WAR. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hackney  College.     8vo.     $2.00  net. 

Contents: — Killing  no  Murder — The  Judgment  of  Crime  by  Crime — War  and  Love — 
Judgment  by  the  Saints — Passive  Resistance — The  Moral  Sanction  of  Force — Christian  Love 
as  Public  Righteousness — Christian  Ethic  Lay  and  Historic— Christian  Ethic  Historic  and 
National — Justification  and  Judgment — The  Judgment  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  Field. 

FAITH    AND    LIFE.       'Conferences'    in    the    Oratory    of    Princeton    Sem- 
inary. 

By  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD,  Professor  in  the  Seminary.     Crown  8vo.     $2.00  net. 
Forty-one  addresses  are  printed  in   this   book.      They  are   not  exactly  Sermons,   but  brief 
expositions   of   practical   passages   of   Scripture,   designed   to  ascertain   their   precise   teaching 
on  matters  of  practical  import  and  to  exhibit  their  value  for  the  Spiritual  life. 

SELF-TRAINING  IN  PRAYER. 

By  the  Rev.   A.  H.   McNEILE,   D.D.,   Fellow  and  Dean   of   Sidney  Sussex   College,   Cam- 
bridge,  Author  of   "Deuteronomy:   Its   Place   in   Revelation."      16mo.     $0.50   net. 
"This  is  a  little  book,  but  a  great  one,  for  it  is  a  successful  attempt  to  realize  prayer,  not 

merely   as    a    religious    duty,   but    as    a   religious    experience.      It   essays    to   seek    and   to    find 

the  element  of  reality  in  prayer." — The  Guardian. 

THE  DAWN  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  MIND  OF  THE  CHILD.     A  Study 
of  Child  Life.      , 

By   EDITH   E.    READ   MUMFORD,   M.A.,   Girton    College,    Cambridge,   Author   of    "The 

Dawn  of  Character,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.     $0.50  net. 

The  writer  in  a  previous  book — The  Dawn  of  Character — had  endeavored  to  interpret  the 
experiences  of  a  child  in  our  own  day  and  generation,  brought  up  amid  happy  and  sym- 
pathetic surroundings.  One  chapter  only  in  that  book  dealt  with  the  dawn  of  the  child's 
religious  life.  She  has  therefore  tried,  in  this  book,  to  develop  in  greater  detail  the  thoughts 
suggested  in  that  single  chapter  ;  and  to  show  the  lines  along  which  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  child  takes  place. 

FROM  DOUBT  TO  FAITH. 

By  HORACE   G.   HUTCHINSON.     Fcap.   8vo.     $0.50  net. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  help  the  agnostic  in  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  is  a  very  simple 
record  of  the  means  by  which  those  problems  were  solved  and  faith  in  Christianity  reached 
by  one  who  had  long  been  an  agnostic. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  AS  IT  IS  RECORDED  IN 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.     For  Schools  and  Classes. 

By   the   Rev.    JAMES    ROBBIE,    M.A.,    B.D.,    Lecturer    in    Religious    Instruction    in    the 
Training  College,  Dundee.      Crown   8vo.      $0.75  net. 

This  book  seeks  to  show  how  a  clear,  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  may 
be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

MARRIAGE  AND   MORALITY:     Papers  by  Various   Authors. 

Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Marriages.     By   Louise  Creighton.     Sewed.     $0.12   net. 
Marriage,  a  Harmony  of  Body  and  Soul.     By  Gemma  Bailey.     Sewed.     $0.10  net. 
Pirity.     By  A.  H.  Gray.     Sewed.     $0.10  net. 

In   Praise  of  Virginity.     By  Elma  K.  Paget.     Sewed.     $0.10  net. 
*  Others  to  follow. 

These  papers  have  been  written  in  the  belief  that  the  presentation  of  positive  and  con- 
structive ideals  of  sex  relationship  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  time. 

NATURE,   MIRACLE  AND   SIN:     A  Study  of  St.  Augustine's  Conception 
of  the  Natural  Order.     The  Pringle  Stuart  Lectures. 

By  T.  A.  LACEY,  M.A.     8vo.     $2.00  net. 

The  aim  of  these  lectures,  delivered  in  the  Schools  at  Oxford  during  the  summer  term 
of  1914,  is  to  clear  Saint  Augustine  from  the  charge  of  teaching  the  total  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  a  Manicha;an  doctrine  of  evil. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  O'BRIEN,  LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND. 

Edited  by  His   Daughter,   Hon.  GEORGINA  O'BRIEN.     With  portrait.     8vo.     $2.50  net. 

ARTISTS  AND  .THINKERS. 

By   LOUIS    WILLIAM    FLACCUS,   Assistant    Professor  of   Philosophy   in   the   University 

of    Pennsylvania.      Crown    8vo.      $1.25    net. 

These  essays  are  studies  in  the  border-line  relations  of  art  and  philosophy.  They  discuss 
the  personalities,  methods,  and  art  theories  of  Rodin,  Maeterlinck,  Wagner,  Tolstoy,  Hegel, 
and  Nietzsche,  and  trace  a  few  of  the  variations  of  the  problem:  Is  the  Artist  a  Thinker, 
and   the   Thinker  an    Artist? 

EAST  AND  WEST  THROUGH  FIFTEEN  CENTURIES:    Being  a  General 
History  from  B.  C.  44  to  A.  D.  1453. 

By   Brigadier-General   G     P.   YOUNG.  CIS.,   Author  of  "The  Medici."      (In  Four  Vols.) 
Xvo.     Vols.    I   and   II.     Vol.    I.     With   r,n   Illustrations   and   2   Maps.     Vol.    II.     With   12 

Illustrations   and    I    Map.      112.00    net. 

'Ih'    e   two   voIijti,.  iii.     hi  lory   of   KH0   years   up   to,    in    the  east,   the   death   of  the 

Bmperoi  Leo  ths  [conocla  I  in  740,  and,  in  the  west,  tin'  death  of  Charles  Martel  in  the 
same  year. 

READINGS  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
i.    i.    BOGART,   Ph.D.,  and  C.  M.  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Xvo.     |2.80. 

Agriculture,  manufacturt  .  taiitr,  commerce,  transportation,  money  and  hanking,  labor, 
the  movement  of  ths  population  have,  each  in  turn,  been  given  due  emph  u  Is  In  the  panoramic 
pie)  ure  unfolded  in  t  hi  i  hook. 


FARM  BUILDINGS  AND  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  SOUTH 
AI  RICA.  A  Text-Book  for  Farmers,  Agricultural  Students,  Teachers, 
Builders,  etc. 

M.   CLEGHOR  •      'K.lin).    A.M  I  Mitli.K.,    Lecturer    In    En 

liool  of  Aim  holi  ore,   poi  ,,,,     with  a    Foreword  hy    I''.   I!    SMITH.  Secretai 

\frlca.     Willi    ■  ,  ,    Hi  1.60  net 

Though    primarily    intended    foi  ^«— . »-  iuth    Africa,   II    conl formation 

thai    cannot    fail    to    be    of    value    to       /T^    *' 7*\      fanner.    •.•  herevei   they  may  be,  and  It 

/"',!,'',,  ''\  t  d  "     /■'mm  the  /''"i  ev 
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Important  Announcement ! 


Reminiscences  of 


James    Whitcomb   Riley 


By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

-    and  writer  who   tnjoytd  hit  friendship  for  more  than  .1   seort  of 


"TAKE  IT  FROM  ME" 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

The  author  of  "Eat  and  Grow 
Thin"  baa  w  i  itten  a  In. ok  about 
"the  other   fellow."  Comini 

from     ni.iii     to     man     it     will     be 

,  v  inating  interett 

Cloth.    Net  $i.oo. 


NATIONALIZING 
AMERICA 

By  PROF.  EDWARD  A. 
STEINER 

Author    of    "On    the    Trail    of 
the    Immigrant." 
11. m    tn  Bet   in  order  our  na- 
tional bouse  bo  as  best  to  face 

the    international    crisis    at    the 
close   of  the   Great  War. 
Net  $i.oo. 

PREPAREDNESS 

By  WILLIAM  I.  HULL 
of  Swarthmore  College 

An  unanswerable  indictment  of 
military  ami  naval  "prepared- 
ness," in  which  it  is  shown  to  be 
its  own  judge  and  executioner. 

Cloth.    Net  $i.2S. 

WHAT  THE  WAR 
IS  TEACHING 

By  DR.  CHARLES  E. 
JEFFERSON 

A  book  that  gathers  up  in-tell- 
ing fashion  the  lessons  which  the 
red  carnage  of  Europe  should 
bring  home  to  every  American. 

Cloth.    Net  $i.oo. 
THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  of 

BOOKER  T. 
WASHINGTON 

By  BENJAMIN  F.  RILEY 

Author  of   "The    White   Man's 
Burden,"  etc. 

This  authentic  life  of  the  ne- 
gro slave  who  rose  against  over- 
whelming odds  is  unique  amon£ 
biographies  in  American  history. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.50. 


•3  A  book  of  sparkling  incidents 
.111.I  literary  legacies  from  an  un- 
usual friendship  between  the 
l.uuous  poet  and  the  author. 
(  011  11  in n. 1  many  unpublished 
letters  and  original  verse. 

Illustrated.      Net.   75  eta. 


KLONDIKE  CLAN 

By  S.  HALL  YOUNG 

Author  of  "Alaska  Days  with 
John  Muir." 
\  -tory  of  breathless  interest 
dealing  with  the  Great  Stampede 
to  Yukon  in  the  days  of  the 
k«'1i1  craze. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.35. 


THE  TRAIL  TO  THE 
HEARTS  OF  MEN 

By  ABE  CORY 

A  story  of  action  and  power, 
permeated  with  the  spell  of  ad- 
venture, quickly  moving,  dra- 
matic and  glowing. 

Cloth.    Net  $1.35. 


CUPID  IN  OIL-SKINS 

By  J.  J.  BELL 

The  author  of  "Wee  Macgre- 
gor"  has  written  a  story  of  war 
time  in  an  English  seaport  town, 
of  love  and  submarine-chasing, 
of  delightful  humor  and  grim  de- 
termination. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.00. 


WEB  OF  STEEL 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 
Father  and  Son 

"Promises  to  be  one  of  the  seas- 
on's   hits." — Spokane  Chronicle. 
Illustration   and   colored  jacket 
by  the  Kinneys.    Net  $1.35. 


THE  CASTLE  OF 
CHEER 

By   CHARLES   H.    LERRIGO 

Author    of    "Doc    Williams." 
"One  resounding  note  of  opti- 
mism. A  strong,  inspiring,  invig- 
orating   story,     spicy     with     ro- 
mance and  humor." — Continent. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.25. 


Ask  ANY  Bookseller  for 

REVELLS' 

=  BOOKS  1 

1S8  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

17  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


"TELL  ME  A  HERO 
STORY" 

By   MARY  STEWART 

lllutrated   in   Colors  by  Samuel 
M.  Pain 

Retells   in   clear,   simple    form 

some     old     st"i  h  s     found     '  11 
shrined    in    mummy-cases    and 

other  out-of-the-way   places.    De- 
lightfully  illuatrated. 
Net.  $i.js. 

THE  TWINS 
"PRO" and "CON" 

BY  WINIFRED  ARNOLD 

Author  of  "Little  Merry  Christ- 
mas," etc. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  girl  of  Uncle  Sam's  reading 
this  jolly  little  story  except  with 
rapt  interest  and  gleeful  delight. 

\2mo.    Illustrated.  Net  $1.25. 

BILLY  TOPSAIL, 
M.  D. 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

The  latest  of  the  "Billy  Top- 
sail" books  is  a  fascinating  tale 
of  adventure  with  "Dr.  Luke  of 
the  Labrador,"  whose  prototype, 
every  one  knows,  is  Dr.  Gren- 
feli.      Cloth.    Net   $1.25. 

BILLY  BURNS  OF 
TROOP  5 

By  I.  T.  THURSTON 

Author  of  "The  Bishop's 

Shadow,"  etc. 
A  crackerjack  story  for  boys 
of  all  ages. 

Illustrated.    Net  $i.oo. 

BOY  SCOUT 
CRUSOES 

By  EDWIN  C.   BURRITT 

An  adventure  tale  of  the 
South  Seas  which  will  take  its 
place  in  the  boy's  heart  next  to 
"Treasure  Island"  and  "Rob- 
inson   Crusoe." 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.25. 
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OFFICE   EFFICIENCY 

You  arc  invited  to  consult  The  Independent's  Plan  and  Purchase  Department 
with  regard  to  the  selection   and   purchase  of   any  equipment   that   may   be 

irable  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  your  office,  your  factory 
or  your  business  building.    This  department  is  conducted  by  The  tndependenl 

rper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service,  in  association  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Efficiency.  For  a  limited  time  this  service  will  be  supplied  to  any  reader 
of  The  Independent  or  any  member  of  the  National  Institute  oi  Efficiency 
without  1  bai 
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over  slavery  and  the  union  are  each 
11  pnst'iiU  d.by  numerous  brief  citations 
from  public  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion. 

English  Influence  on  the  United 
States,  by  Professor  W.  Cunningham 
of  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  economic  history,  is 
an  account  of  some  part  of  the  institu- 
tions of  America  which  bear  the  mark 
of  an  English  origin,  however  modified 
by  later  influences  and  the  experiences 
of  a  new  environment.  Such  are,  for 
example,  the  New  England  township, 
civic  architecture,  the  American  flag, 
the  college,  the  individualist  tradition 
in  economics,  and  the  policy  (now  aban- 
doned by  England)  of  diplomatic  isola- 
tion. One  of  the  most  human  of  all  our 
historical  documents  has  been  resur- 
rected by  Professor  James  A.  Woodburn 
of  Indiana  University;  The  Netv  Pur- 
chase, a  book  describing  under  fictitious 
guise  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  central  Indiana  in  the  third  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author, 
Baynard  Rush  Hall,  who  wrote  under 
the  pen-name  of  Robert  Carlton,  was 
the  first  professor  appointed  to  teach  in 
"The  Indiana  Seminary,"  now  Indiana 
University.  He  had  a  shrewd  and  mer- 
ciless pen,  together  with  a  wealth  of 
humor,  and  his  descriptions  of  his 
neighbors  are  as  amusing  as  Mark 
Twain's  sketches  of  pioneer  Nevada  in 
"Roughing  It." 

Among  other  recent  studies  in  Ameri- 
can history  are  three  books  on  the 
Civil  War.  The  Life  of  John  A.  Raw- 
lins, is  an  appreciative  biography  of 
the  Union  general  by  Major-General 
James  Harrison  Wilson.  McClellan,  by 
James  H.  Campbell,  is  a  passionate  de- 
fense of  General  McClellan's  military 
career.  The  writer  insists  that  but  for 
the  interferences  of  President  Lincoln 
and  the  jealous  machinations  of  Secre- 
tary Stanton  the  Confederacy  would 
have  been  crushed  in  1862.  It  may  be  so, 
but  the  writer's  evident  partizanship 
makes  his  argument  less  convincing 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Campaigns  and  Battles  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  by  George  Wise,  is 
a  well-documented  military  history 
from  the  Confederate  viewpoint.  The 
official  reports  of  the  generals  on  both 
sides  are  the  chief  sources  for  this  ex- 
cellent study. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Modernizing  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  chambers  of  Commeiw  of 
the  United  States  and  sometime  minis- 
ter to  Argentina,  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  iueh  an  understanding  between 

the  United  States  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics  as  to  make  Pan  Ameri- 
canism a  possibility.  Of  particular  inter- 
est is  the  author's  scheme,  which  he 
brought    forward   a  year   or   more    I 

for     swapping     the     Philippines     for 
European    colonies    In    the    Caribbean 
region,  The  Increase  oi  trade  with  l  atln 
America  li  creating  its  own  literature 
\u    exceptionally     full    and    valuable 
manual,  containing  not  onlj  much  jp 
era)  information  about  thecounti 
lectiveiy  and  Individually  but  alee  many 
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practical  hints  to  the  trader,  is  Ernst 
B.  Filsinger's  Exporting  to  Latin 
A  m  erica. 

Caribbean  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  by  Professor  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  an  informing  and  well-considered  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  actually  existing 
in  the  various  European  colonies  and 
petty  republics  that  flank  that  strategic 
sea.  The  author  regards  the  responsibil- 
ity for  peace  in  this  region  as  belong- 
ing peculiarly  to  the  United  States  and 
protests  against  any  plan  to  share  it 
with  other  American  states.  A  more  in- 
tensive study  in  the  same  general  field 
is  Anglo-American  Isthmian  Diplomacy, 
by  Dr.  Mary  W.  Williams,  which  covers 
a  century  of  negotiation  and  conflict 
over  the  interoceanic  canal  site  and 
British  spheres  of  influence  in  Central 
America. 

Two  volumes  of  historical  essays  have 
recently  appeared  which  are  of  more 
than  passing  significance.  The  Purpose 
of  History,  by  Professor  Frederick  J. 
E.  Woodbridge  of  Columbia  University, 
is  a  profound  and  subtle  study  of  the 
science  of  history  as  a  branch  of  phil- 
osophy. Towards  an  Enduring  Peace 
is  a  series  of  articles  or  excerpts  from 
the  writings  of  the  leading  constructive 
pacifists  of  Europe  and  America,  ana- 
lyzing the  general  causes  of  the  Great 
War  and  suggesting  statesmanlike  solu- 
tions of  the  international  problems  that 
endanger  a  permanent  peace.  The  book 
was  compiled  by  Randolph  S.  Bourne 
for  the  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  and  it  includes 
the  thought  of  such  men  as  John  A. 
Hobson,  H.  N.  Brailsford,  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Hamilton 
Holt,  Norman  Angell,  Eduard  Bern- 
stein, Franklin  H.  GiddingB  and  many 
others,  as  well  as  the  projects  and 
manifestoes  of  the  more  important  paci- 
fist organizations. 

No  genera]  work  upon  American 
diplomacy  has  appeared  of  greater  in- 
terest than  America's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, by  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  au- 
thor of  "Four  Centnriei  of  the  Panama 
;al"  and  other  standard  works  in 
political  history.  The  author  regards  the 
principle!  arid  incidenti  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  "topiee  which  are  among  at 
most  important  and  tha  mo  I 
*  misunderstood  in  all 
nal  annals."  if  rich  well- 
balanced  popular  histories  as  this  al 
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A  Gift  to  Last 
a  Lifetime 


You  can  make  one  gift  this  coming  Christmas  that  will  be  remem- 
bered gratefully  many  Christmases  hence.  The  passing  of  the  years 
will  not  affect  its  enduring  usefulness. 

Time  and  again  its  recipient  will  turn  to  it  and  its  presence  will 
serve  as   a  continuing   reminder  of  the  good  taste   of  the   giver. 

This  gift  is 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

SECOND  EDITION 

Every  American  will  be  proud  to  own  this 
latest  achievement  of  American  scholarship.  In 
these  twenty-four  volumes  is  more  than  the  mere 
recital  of  many  facts — there  is  opportunity  and 
a  new  breadth  of  vision. 

For  the  business  or  professional  man — The  New 
International  offers  a  broadened  outlook  on  life 
— an  all-around  education  that  leads  on  to  suc- 
cess. 

For  women — The  New  International  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  that  larger  world  of  affairs  into 
which  they  are  everywhere  entering. 

For  children — The  New  International  comes  as 
a  delightful  background  for  the  routine  work  of 
education.  Think  what  it  would  have  meant  to 
you  as  a  youngster  to  have  had  such  a  fas- 
cinating work  at  hand. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring-  you  full  details  of  the 
scope  of  The  New  International.  Here  is  but  a  brief 
summary   of   some   of   its    riches : 

80,000  articles— (30,000  more  than  in  any  other  encyclopaedia)    treating  every  sub- 
ject of  human  interest  in  compact  manner  and  understandable  style. 

Illustrations — profuse  and  of  the  highest  type  in   colors  and  black  and  white. 

Maps — compiled  from  the  latest  data,  dependable  and  complete. 

War     Articles  -  treating1  in  a  gripping  manner  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  Great  War 


and   discussing   the    new    problems   that   the   War   has    brought    up. 
tional  alone  among  encyclopaedias,  contains  this  material. 


The   New   Interna- 


American    Articles  -  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  encyclopaedia  covering  every 

phase  of  American  life  from  Christopher  Columbus  to  Columbus,  N.  M.  S 

Key  to  Pronunciation     a    unique    feature   and   an    invaluable   one,   giving  the   au-        «J^  > 

thoritative  pronunciation  of  every  name  and  subject.  »Py      Ind 

Bibliography— a  list  of  works  for  further  reading  on  every  important  subject.        ^  /       U-6-16 

Thin   Paper- — you   will   be   delighted   with   the   ease   with   which   this   durable        &    /  Dodd,  Mead 
paper    can    fcx     handled.       A    special    Library    Edition    is    printed   on        O    /  t>  ?,,c?''  Inc- 


(j^y  '     Publishers 

r     449  Fourth  Ave. 

J?  /  New  York  City 


regular   book    paper  and    bound   in    Library   Buckram. 

You   owe    it   to   yourself   to   know    more   about  this   splendid    product       /V, 

of   American    i  rch.  *    'Send  me  full  Information 
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Today      before   the    marl   of   Christmas   plans   begins — tear  oft       Kr /*     Edition  of  the  New  Inter- 
the    Coupon.       We    Will      end     COO     free    O)     ehairgi     |    book    of  *?"S       national  Encyclopaedia, 

specimen    pagrei   from   The  New    international   with   color      O  >    price  etc  ""  "poclal 

plate.   :incl   .luoione   illustration!,   particulars  as   to   price,       J^y  ' 
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Important  New  Books'""'"!™'"""'"!1 


The  biography  of  a  famous  American 

Jurist 

The  Life  of  John  Marshall 

Vol.   I.       Soldier  and  Lawmaker  Vol.   II.      Politician,  Diplomat  and  Statesman 

Hy   former  senator    Albert    J.    BeVeridge 

The  definitive  biography  of  a  great  American  statesman,  whose  influence  was  one  of 
th«  decisive  factors  in  shaping  the  form  of  our  government.  These  two  volumes  illuminate 
not  oat]  the  character  and  career  of  the  man  himself  but  also  the  history  of  the  United 
Statee  during  a  crucial  phase  of  its  development.     Illustrah  d.     2   vols,     ss.oo   net. 


With  the  Turks  in  Palestine 

By  ALEXANDER  AARONSOHN.   An 

interesting  phase  of  the  world  war  is  illumi- 
nated for  the  first  time  in  this  thrilling 
personal  narrative  describing  the  adven- 
tures of  a  young  man  who  was  impressed 
into  the  Turkish  army,  while  taking  mo- 
tion   pictures   in   the   Holy    Land. 

Profusely  illustrated,  $1.25  net. 

Friends  of  France 

The    Field  Service   of  the    American 
Ambulance  Described  by  its  Members 

"One  of  the  most  poignant  and  beauti- 
ful books  written  about  the  war." — New 
York    Times. 

The  major  portion  of  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  this  book  will  be  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  field  service  of  the  American  Am- 
|H     bulance  in  France. 

With  more  than  50  uncensored  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  by  famous  French 
artists.  $2.00  net. 

A  Volunteer  Poilu 

By  HENRY  SHEAHAN.  This  vivid  and 
brilliant  book  does  for  the  French  army 
what  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand"  and 
"Kitchener's  Mob"  have  done  so  success- 
fully   for    the    British. 

Illustrated,  $1.25  net. 

j  Ambulance  No.  10 

Personal  letters  from  the  front 

By  LESLIE  BUSWELL.  "It  has  im- 
pressed me  more  than  anything  else  from 
the  front  that  I  have  seen." — A.  Lawrence 
Lowell.  "In  the  crowd  of  books  upon  the 
g|  war  which  fall  in  upon  us,  this  is  one  of 
the  very  few  really  worth  reading." — 
§=     henry   Cabot   Lodge. 

Illustrated,  $1.00  net. 


The  Wall  Street  Girl 

By  FREDERICK  ORIN  BARTLETT. 
The  story  of  a  young  man's  hesitation  be- 
tween a  young  heiress  with  an  allowance 
of  $10,000  a  year  and  $10.00  a  week  stenog- 
rapher, and  of  his  final  right  choice. 
Called  by  the  New  York  Times  "A  triumph 
for    any    writer    of    fiction." 

Illustrated,   $1.35   net. 

The  Romance  of  the 

Martin  Connor 

By  OSWALD  KENDALL.  "To  anyone 
who  likes  stories  of  the  sea,  of  adventure 
and  of  foreign  shores,  the  adventures  of 
the  Martin  Connor  will  prove  red-blooded 
enough  for  the  most  exacting.  ...  It  is 
genuine    romance." — Boston    Transcript. 

Illustrated,  $1.25  net. 

Skinner's  Dress  Suit 

By  HENRY  IRVING  DODGE.  A  lively 
and  amusing  story  of  a  dress  suit  that 
brought  business  success  to  a  man,  social 
recognition  to  his  charming  wife,  and  hap- 
piness to  both.  Illustrated,  $1.00  net. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Value 

By  YETTA  SCHEFTEL.  This  is  the 
first  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the 
tax  on  land  value  and  the  Single  Tax,  and 
to  present  fully  the  experience  with  the 
system  in  the  countries  which  have  intro- 
duced the  tax.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
Prize   Essay.  $2.00   net. 

Tales  of  the  Labrador 

By  WILFRED  T.  GRENFELL.  Eleven 
stories  of  peril  and  adventure  among  the 
hardy  fishermen  of  Labrador,  and  their 
Eskimo  neighbors,  told  by  the  missionary 
doctor  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
for    courage    and    devotion. 

Frontispiece,  $1.25   net. 


|  JOHN  MUIR'S 

j  A  Thousand  Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf 

Muir's  journal  of  his  tramp  from  Indiana  to  Florida  in  1867  and  of  his  trip  thence  to 
Cuba  and  finally  to  California  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  because  it  is  interesting  in  Itself 
as  well  as  for  the  light  it  t blows  on  the  development  of  the  great  naturalist's  aims.  The 
work  has  been  skilfully  edited  by  Prof.  William  F.  Bade,  who  performed  a  like  service  for  I 
Mr.  Muir's  "Travels  in  Alaska."  Fully  illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Large  Paper  Edition.  \ 
Bound  in  boards  with  cloth  back  and  paper  label.  With  hand  colored  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  oilier   illustrations.      Limited  to  500  copies  for  salt.   $5.0(1    net. 
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Independent 
Opinions 


As  this  is  the  last  chance  for  our 
readers  to  say  anything  about  politics 
— or  at  least  to  say  anything  that  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  issue — we  shall 
give  our  political  correspondents  all  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  In  order  to  hear 
from  as  many  as  possible  we  shall 
publish  quotations  from  the  letters 
rather  than  the  complete  letters.  We 
are  especially  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
print  in  full  the  long  letter  from  a  well- 
informed  correspondent  in  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hapgood's  remarks  on  Mexico  in 
our  issue  of  September  18,  but  we 
can  quote  only  one  of  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Lynch: 

Mr.  Hapgood  says.  "Mexico's  merchan- 
dise exports  in  the  last  fiscal  year  surpassed 
all  previous  records.''  Does  Mr.  Hapgood 
intend  to  say  that  business  was  better  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time  in  Mexico's  history?  That  would 
have  to  be  the  interpretation  of  his  state- 
ment, but  let  us  see.  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  exports  do  not  represent  legiti- 
mate and  lawful  business  only  to  an  ex- 
tent. Bear  in  mind  this,  that  all  business 
thruout  practically  the  entire  Republic  was 
paralyzed  ;  that  railroads  were  for  the  most 
part  out  of  commission ;  that  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  best  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try had  fled,  and  were  and  are  out  of  the 
country,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  prosperity  intended  to  be  assumed 
by  Mr.  Hapgood. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  impure 
whence  came  those  marvelous  exports,  in- 
dicative of  prosperity?  And  in  reply  to  the 
question  give  you  a  hint  of  the  method. 
During  the  Diaz  administration  in  Mexico. 
cattle  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
free  of  duty.  During  the  Villa  and  Car- 
ranza  regime  cattle  shipped  from  Mexico 
have  paid  an  export  duty,  in  instances  both 
state  and  federal,  varying  according  to  the 
will  and  power  of  the  particular  chieftain 
thru  whose  port  they  were  shipped.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  information  that  cattle 
were  gathered  up  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
anybody's  cattle,  and  shipped  and  sold  in 
this  country.  Many  times  the  duty  collected 

was  near  the  value  of  the  cattle.  This  con 

dit  ion  applied  to  most  of  the  exportable 
natural  products  of  the  country,  in  a  word 
they  were  commandeered,  and  shipped  to 
us.  and  we  bought  and  used,  without  re 
gard  as  to  whether  the  owner  was  paid  or 
not.   whether  it   were   Mexican  or   American 

property.  To  the  point  the  exports  boasted 
of  did  not  represent  business  as  general!] 

understood   in    this  couni 

t'u  \i;i  is  P.   l.\  xctt 
/>'io  kluiiuion.   West  Virginia 


Four   publication   of  the  letter   of   M  - 

A.  »'.    llindman.  of    Boise,    Idaho,    m    which 
she  says,  "he  Kept   us  out  o(  war.   He   Kept 
I    I  Out   Of  War.   III'MTIMSUl    r 
\Y  \\l."   leads  me   to  hell. we  that    New    \  ork 
and     Idaho    are    so    fir     from    the     Mexican 

situation  that  neither  pan  comprehend  the 
terrible  effect  of  Mi.  Wilson's  poltc>  on 
Mexico     and    on     all     property     interests     iu 

Mexico,  whether   Mexican  ui    American 

Replying  to  the  first  reason,  I  will  isk 
you  which  war  did  Mi  nn  llmm  keep  us  out 
ol      Replying  to  the  neotmd  ie.i-.on     l   will 

personally     Agree    to    introduce    \  on     it     \ou 

|<  nil  i'.     to    UOl     less    than    (en     Vui 
who    ,ne    now     widow         \\\        .     ln.isb.lnd>    w 
killed    In      \l,  \i,    in    Inill,  I  .  I 

ilui  i|  i  .■  i-on.   I   w  til  agree  to  mi 
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to  ten  or  more  Mexican  women  whose  hus- 
bands were  killed  by  American  bullets. 

Not  being  at  war.  our  army  has  no  right 
in  Mexico,  but  I  will  agree  to  show  you  an 
American  army  of  over  10,000  men  now  on 
Mexican  soil,  which  cannot  be  withdrawn 
without  creating  a  contempt  for  Americans 
abroad  for  their  failure  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  this  expedition  was  sent 
to  Mexico  (viz.,  the  prevention  of  bandit 
raids  and  the  capture  of  Villa),  all  of 
which  would  have  been  accomplished  had 
the  original  orders  been  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried out.  J.  W.  Hoit 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


A  Progressive  Republican  of  Califor- 
nia attacks  the  tariff  and  financial 
policy  of  the  administration  in  the 
following  fashion: 

Applying  the  basic  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy to  industrial  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  was 
an  altogether  righteous  and  holy  law  as 
compared  with  the  present  Democratic 
tariff.  A  tariff  commission  is  a  farce.  Com- 
posed of  an  equal  .number  of  dyed-in-the- 
wool  protectionists,  and  dyed-in-the-wool 
free-traders,  it  will  be  a  game  of  give  and 
take.  In  the  mean  time  the  manufacturers 
will  not  know  twelve  months  in  advance 
what  to  expect,  or  how  to  adjust  their  busi- 

The  duty  of  the  Republican  party  is  to 
so  adjust  industrial  conditions  that  the 
minimum  wages  paid  to  men  and  women  in 
all  employments  shall  be  not  less  than  four 
dollars  a  day.  But  it  can't  be  done  by  sub- 
jecting our  manufacturers  to  the  competi- 
tion of  low  paid  foreign  labor,  or  by  allow- 
ing those  already  being  paid  abnormally 
high  wages  to  make  successful  demands  for- 
still  higher  wages,  as  is  now  being  attempt- 
ed by  one  class  of  railway  employees.  With 
the  wages  of  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  per- 
-  oearly  doubled,  think  of  the  tremen- 
of  their  purchasing  power, 
and  the  prosperity  that  would  result. 

currency  law  which  the  Democrats 
consider  one  of  their  greatest  achievements 
roe  of  the  most   subtle   and   deceptive 
ever  enacted  by  any  administra- 
tion. It  '-  an  inflation  law,  and  at  the  pres- 
ume there  u  breeding  one  of  the  most 
te  and  disastrouH  industrial  depressions 
country  Ims  ever  known.   It   may  not 
ie  for   ten  or  fifteen  yars,  but   it-,  com- 
ing it  a*  certain  as  death  and  t:i 

Mr.  Hapgood  says,  "II<-  (Wilson)  < 

the  door   to   predatory   bate  est      In   spite 

of  many  bigh-bred  wails  be  reformed   the 

ency  of  this  country  and  thus  ■hackled 

so  as  to  put  business  credit 

the    hands   of    Mm:    people    where    it    be* 
■d." 

very  funny.  Mark  Twain  seldom 

elled  it.  School  boys  and  children  know 

that  bankeri  all  over  the  country  worked 

tooth  and  nail  for  the  of  the  hill, 

.  the  logic  of  Mr.  Hapgood, 

did  sill   in   their  power  to  forge  on 

.rid     has    jievi-r    kno      I 

tucl  icrifice.   ^  el  the  law 

they    Wanted    it.    When    the 
).  ted,  and    United   St 

■/.i:  quantities  were  to  be  re- 
lied   here    for    tale,    the    bankers 
frighten'-d,  or  pretended  to  be,  that  ■■>  panic 

be    remembered 
il   one  of  the  chief  benefit*!  claimed    tot 

ntion   of   (/in 
i,t age  of  the  genet al 
nbirm,  made  another  raid  on  Congress  with 
Amendments.     )ii-kk'u>k     tot     their 
n    and    Hum    f'.r  «i »<K    mo 

•  ,    •  i 

I '  ;'r;mt'  d    their   demand     "for 

the  tcood  of  the  ■  Then  the    hackle 

irnr  -  I  hankers 

and    happy, 
ith  of  the  matter  Is  thai   the  law 

them      the      I 
lilting.    'I 

lie    public    without    ft  hi 

•  tl   thini^  no  .i    |. 


<AII  Kodak  Film, 
now  Speed  Film 


When  we  began  the  manufacture  of  "Speed"  film 
it  was  decidedly  faster  than  our  regular  N.  C.  emulsion. 
There  were,  however,  some  particulars,  such  as  uni- 
formity and  keeping  quality,  in  which  it  was  more 
difficult  to  control  than  the  old  reliable  "N.  C."  In 
order  to  protect  our  customers  against  film  that  might 
have  deteriorated  through  age,  we  did  not  give  it  as 
long  a  dating  as  the  N.  C.  film.  We  were  inclined  to 
make  haste  slowly. 

In  the  Speed  film,  we  had  just  what  we  claimed 
for  it:  "speed"  In  the  N.  C.  film,  which  had  a  very 
different  emulsion,  we  had  beautiful  gradation  and  abso- 
lute reliability.  Gradually,  during  a  period  of  six  years, 
we  have  increased  the  speed  of  our  N.  C.  film  without 
losing  one  jot  of  its  reliability,  keeping  quality  or  its 
fineness  of  gradation. 

All  Kodak  film  is  now  Non-Curling  Speed  film, 
both  the  Autographic,  and  the  film  that  is  wound  in 
the  old  way  without  the  autographic  feature.  Both  are 
the  reliable,  dependable  film — with  added  speed. 


Important  to  Amateurs.  Practically 
all  negative  emulsions  (both  plates 
and  films)  and  Kodak  film  in  par- 
ticular, have  a  wide  latitude  on  the 
side  of  over-exposure.  This  means, 
that  while  your  pictures  will  be  un- 
satisfactory if  even  a  little  under- 
exposed, they  can  have  <  onsidcrably 
more  than  the  necessary  exposure 
without  the  slightest  harm.  The 
moral   is,  of  course,  win  ti  in  doubt 

take  the  choice  of  erring  on  the  tide 

of    OVe*  exposure.       Kodak    Speed 

lilin  will  help  out   appret  iably  by 


giving  better  timed  negatives  than 
can  be  obtained  with  other  films 
when  light  conditions  are  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latitude  is 
such  that-you  can  expose  and  should 
expose,  under  good  light  condi- 
tions, just  the  same  as  you  always 
have  with  the  regular  Kodak  N.  C. 
film.  It  isn't  intended  that  you 
should  cut  down  exposures  when 
using  Speed  film.  It  is  intended 
that  you  shall  get  better  negatives 
when  working  under  adverse  con- 
ditions—  and  you  will. 


//  //  isn't  Eastman,  it  isn't  Kodak  film* 


EASTMAN  kodak  CO., Rochester, N.Y.,  «.*.,/„*■ 
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Paul  Claudel 

Tl  l!  of  Paul  (  taudel  has 

now  blazed  forth  in  France, 
while  in  ( iermany  before  the 
war  his  plays  were  studied  by 
••claudel    societi<  Writers    who 

are  by  no  means  young  have  ranked 

him  with  the  small  company  of 
the  very  great:  Aeschylus,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe;  yet  in  England 
and  America  he  is  just  beginning  to 
be  recognized. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  has  not  been  better  known 
to  us.  To  love  Claudel,  one  must 
be  initiated,  lie  has  a  speech  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  His  work,  created 
by  a  solitary  man,  is  not  bound  Up 
with  the  troubles  of  daily  life.  More- 
over, we  have  had  no  translation  of 
his  works  available  to  those  of  us 
who  are  not  bilingual. 

Two  years  ago. the  first  English 
translation  of  Claudel  appeared.  The 
Yale  University  Press  then  pub- 
lished "The  East  I  Know"1  a  trans- 
lation of  his  "La  Connaissance  de 
l'Est,"  made  by  Teresa  Frances  and 
William  Rose  Benet.  An  English 
edition  was  issued  simultaneously  by 
their  agents,  the  Oxford  University 
Press. 

This  autumn  marks  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  of  Claudel's  plays 
to  be  translated  into  English.  The 
Yale  University  Press  again  appears 
as  the  American  publishers,  while 
Chatto  &  Windus  control  the  British 
rights.  "The  Tidings  Brought  to 
Mary,"2  a  translation  of  "L'Annonce 
Eaite  a  Marie,"  made  by  Louise 
Morgan  Sill,  is  heralded  by  the 
London  Nation  as  "that  rare  thing, 
a  piece  of  genuine  literature." 

To  many  of  us  it  is  interesting  to 
know  the  daily  life  of  a  poet.  Paul 
Claudel  during  office  hours  has  been 
a  French  consul  in  the  United  States, 
in  China  (where  he  wrote  the 
poetic  essays,  "The  East  I  Know"), 
and  in  Germany,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
lie  returned  to  France  with  some 
difficulty  and  when  last  word  came 
to  his  publishers  he  was  serving  in 
the   Department  of  the  Interior. 

1  THE  EAST  I  KNO  W.  By  Paul 
Claudel.  Translated  by  Teresa  Frances 
and  William  Rose  Ben  t.  Price  $1.2$ 
net,  postpaid. 

//  TIDINGS  BROUGHT  TO 

MA  R  Y.    By  Paul  Claud,  I.    Translated 
h    Louise    Morgan    Sill.       Price   $1.50 
Postpaid, 

Yale  University  Press 


all  other  business  Interests  and  the  labor 
Lng  masses.  \   aun  J.  Thompson 

Alum,  ,t, 1,  California 


As  one  of  your  oldest  subscribers  I  de> 

sire  to  <;iil  your  attention  to  a  definition 
of  true  Christianity  given  l>.\  Mr,  Hughes, 
almost  tu<>  years  before  be  was  nominated 
1. 11  the  presidency,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
remarks  made  by  bim  at  the  thirtj  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Samuel 
II.  Greene,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  <>f  tliis  city.  This  w&s  at  a  time 
when  Justice  Hughes  was  the  100  per  cenl 
judge,  keeping  politics  absolutely  out  of 
his  thoughts : 

To  have  courage  without  pugnacity,  convic- 
tion without  bigotry,  charity  without  condeacen- 
sion,  faith  without  Credulity,  love  of  humanity 
without  mere  .sentimentality,  meekness  with 
power   and   emotion   with   sanity. 

Ttioxi  \s  B.  Robertson 
Washington,  D.  0. 


2<w  Elm  si, 
New  Haven,  1 


Midi    "U      \\  ,   mi. 
New    \  (ilk  ('it  J 


The  Manager  of  the  Davidson  College 
Magazine  corrects  the  statement  of  his 
biographer  that  Wilson  did  not  complete 
his  year  at  that  college: 

In  tlto  October  1!  issue  of  The  Independ- 
ent which  contains  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  college  days  of  Wilson  and 
Hughes,  President  Wilson  is  not  credited 
with  finishing  his  college  year  at  Davidson. 
Practically  the  same  thing  is  found  in 
Hale's  life  Of  Wilson. 

According  to  the  old  college  records  in 
the  library,  President  Wilson  .stood  both 
the  fall  and  the  spring  examinations. 

R.  H.  Ratciifoud 

Davidson,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Ratchford  encloses  the  official 
record  of  Wilson's  work  at  Davidson 
College  which  we  print,  for  it  shows 
that  he  was  not  content  with  the  "gen- 
tleman's grade"  of  sixty  and  that  he 
cannot  be  cited  as  one  of  the  "bad  boys" 
who  turned  out  well: 

In  the  f sill :  Excused  absences,  2 ;  logic 
and  rhetoric,  95;  Greek,  87 ;  Latin,  00; 
mathematics,  74;  composition,  06;  declama- 
tion, 02;  deportment,  100;  average,  S7.67 
per  cent. 

In  the  spring:  (On  account  of  sickness) 
excused  absences  from  prayers,  4-1 ;  ex- 
cused absences  from  church,  'A  :  excused  ab- 
sences from  recitations,  66 ;  English,  07 ; 
Greek,  88;  Latin,  5*4:  composition,  05; 
declamation,  92  ;  deportment,  100  ;  average, 
93.42  per  cent ;  average  for  the  year,  01.50 
per  cent. 


Mr.    Garvin,    ex-governor    of    Rhode 
Island,  calls  our  attention  to  Ashtabula: 

In  your  editorial  of  September  11,  en- 
titled "If  We  Lived  Longer,"  you  ask  a 
question  which  can  be  answered  conclu- 
sively.   Your    question    is:    "Will    any    one 

tell    lis   how,   in    the   stress  of  business   and 

professional  life,  we  are  to  break  away 
from  our  individualism  or  subordinate  it  to 
a  sense  of  public  responsibility  if  our  eco- 
nomic system  remains  as  individualistic  in 
organization  and  in  functioning  as  it  is  at 
present?" 

The   answer   to   your  question   is:   The 

election    of   legislators   must  be   made   easier 

and  more  Interesting,  All  of  the  political' 

activity  required  of  a  voter  should  be  the 

dropping  of  his  ballot  on  election  day.  In 
that  instant  should  be  the  power  and  the 

derision,   uncontrolled  by   any   boss  or  po 
litical  machine, 

Only  one  legislative  body  in  the  United 

Slates  is  elected  bv  the  proper  method,  and 
thai  is  the  Citj  Council  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
In  that  cil.\  the  Dames  of  all  candidates 
are   printed    upon   the   ballot    in   alphabetical 

order,  and  the  vote  of  an  elector  is  counted 

for    more    than    one    person,    In    lln-     \\   i\     the 

u    members   of    the    Citj    <  'oun<  d    are 

.ii    bj     I  be      e\  en    lai  "<     I    groups  of   \  .  •  t « - 1 

it     t he    electorate.    Neai  I*    r\n\     \ otei    I 
i  ppre  eni.  .I,   and,   with   simple   uiel  bod-,   of 
nominutioui  aacb  group  will  gal    Its 
.  1 1  ■  ■  i  ■ 


"A  Train  Load  of  Books" 
What  Clarkson 

is  Doing  for 
the  Book  Buyer 

IN  several  hundred  thousand 
I.ilirariea  in  the  homes  of 
?eople  in  every  walk  of  life— 
rom   the  day  laborer  to  the 
j,  tv  college   professor   and    hi«h 

&  ■^BSJfeBl.  government  official,   from  tlid 
BL  Bkpersons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 

M\\  BjpopiJar  fiction  to  the  persona 
*SSSa^BBBlE7  who  pride  themselves  on  hav- 
ing the  complete  works  of  all  the  standard  authors 
in  De  Luxe  Seta  artistically  printed  and  bound  — 
almost  every  book  wis  bought  from  ma.  WHY? 
BecauMi  I  hava  no  agants  and  aall  you  Juat  tha 
books  you  want— all  new— many  at  savins;  of  front 
SO  to  SO  per  cent  -  you  examine  the  books  in  your 
own  home  for  five  duys  before  paying  for  them.  If  not 
eatislied,  return  at  my  expense— ami  owe  ma  nothing. 

Sample  Prices: 


W her  a  Man's  »  Man.  Publish- 
er's price,  $1.35.  My  price. 
90c. 

Fy«-  of  the  World.  My  price, 
86c 

RmkkeepiriK*  at  a  Glftnc*.  85c. 

Famous  Victurei.  Pub.  price, 
$6.00.     My  price.  $1.45. 

Encyclopedia  of  Quotations. 
Pub.  price,  $2.60.  My  price, 
89c. 

Wild  Animals.  Pub.  price. 
$:i.00.     My  price,  46c. 

What  All  Married  I'oonlo 
Should  Know.  Pub.  price, 
$3.00.     My  price,  73c. 

Every  Girl's  Library.  10  vols, 
three  fourths  Mor.  Pub. 
price,  $16.00,  My  price, 
$2.95. 


Intercollegiate  Dictionary, 

Pub.  price,  $8.00.   My  price, 

$1.20. 
Gvim  of   Literature,    6  vols. 

My  prico  $1.16. 
Peoples  New  Census   Atlas  of 

the  World.   Pub.  price,  $4.00. 

My  price,  98c. 
New   American     Encyclopedic 

Dictionary.    6    vols,    three 

fourths     Mor.       Pub.    price, 

$21  oo.    My  price,  $4.76. 
Famous  Orators,    Pub.    price, 

J-  60.     My  price,  96c. 
Law  Without    Lawyers.    Pub. 

price:  $2.00.     My  price,  46c. 
Fine      Teachers     Bible.     Pub. 

price.  $3.60.  My  price,  $1. 10. 
Koran    of     Mohammed,    Pub. 

price,  $1 .60.    My  price.  4fic. 
Boston   Cookinir    School   Cook 

Book.     Price.  $1.38. 


Here  are  De  Luxe  Sets,  Morocco  bound,  complete  works, 
many  of  them  at  less  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Hugo,  Kiplinff . 
lJ*>e. Eliot,  Picks  us  JJiackeray.  Stevenson,  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalogue 

My  new  catalog,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  youlfow  to 
slave  SO  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books.  It  is  a  course 
In  literature,  giving  nationalities,  date  of  birtb  and  death  of 
authors,  the  author's  life  and  standing  in  literature,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  seta  and  thousands  of  single  volumes  listed. 

I  sell  mere  books  direct  to  the  booklover  —  the  Individual 
reader— the  rich  man  who  insists  upon  bi»  dollar's  worth  — tha 
man  who  watches  bis  pennies  —  and  sell  them  for  less  money  — 
than  any  other  man  in  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh, 
and  guaranteed  to  please  you  —  you  to  De  the  judge.  I  do  not 
quibble,  and  would  rather  nave  a  book  or  set  ox  books  returned 
at  my  expense  than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker, 
1108  Clarkson  Building Chicago.  Illinois 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE  INCORPORATION 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


CASH 

FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 
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Under  this  rational  system  of  choosing 
representatives,  our  citizens,  however  busy 
am!  individualistic,  will  turn  aside  for  the 
moment    to    perform    their    civic    duty    with 

the   same    case    and    the    same   euthusiasm 
that  fans  have  for  a  ball  fjanie. 

Lrcirs  F.  C.  Garvin 
Lonsdale.  Rhode  Island 


The  professor  of  Bethany  College  dis- 
claims being  hurt  by  President  Wilson's 
reply  to  O'Leary: 

Judging  from  your  editorial,  "From  the 
Shoulder,"  in  The  Independent  of  October 
U.  more  particularly  from  the  last  sentence, 
"We  hope  that  it  stung,"  you  no  doubt 
would  like  to  hear  how  non-Anglo  maniacs, 
whom  President  Wilson  calls  "disloyal 
Americans.-'  are  affected  by  the  President's 
l"ss  of  his  temper.  Xo.  it  did  not  sting.  We 
know  too  much  of  human  nature  not  to 
know  that  President  Wilson  did  what  every 
one  does  when  he  knows  he  is  wrong  and 
can't  meet  opposing  arguments,  and  never- 
theless is  too  obstinate  or  unprincipled  to 
change — he  got  abusive  and  degenerated 
into  a  common  scold  and  lost  his  temper 
against  those  who  dared  to  show  him  up 
publicly.  No,  such  abuse  does  not  sting. 
President  Wilson,  the  most  hyphenated 
American,  the  only  President  who  ever 
sacrificed  American  interests  to  those  of 
a  foreign  power,  who  alone  tried  to  force 
a  war  upon  us  to  help  the  land  of  his 
mother  and  grandparents,  such  a  man  is 
incapable  of  stinging  any  patriotic  Ameri- 
can who.  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds,  puts 
America  first.  The  whole  incident  simply 
shows  to  all  those  who  know  anything  of 
human  nature  that  the  President  knows  he 
is  wrong.  Waltek  Petersen 

Lindsborg,   Kansas 


In  accordance  with  our  custom  to  pub- 
lish statements  by  all  the  presidential 
candidates  we  published  in  our  issue  of 
October  30  an  article  by  Mr.  Benson. 
From  the  letters  we  have  received  from 
Socialists  we  quote  part  of  the  best: 

They    come    high,    but    a    well    regulated 

nation    must   have   thern,  because   they    have 

thern    in    Europe,    and    we   are    very    exten- 

iy  European  in  thought  and  action — as 

Parties  Federal,  Whig.  Free-Soil,  Know- 
Nothing,    People's   and   others  have   strutted 

their  little  time  on  their  several  home-made 

platforms,  and  then  passed  into  innocuous 
history.  One  has  just  died,  succumbing  to 

a  four-year  campaign  at  Armageddon  ;   and 
we  have  the   rare  phenomena  of  incumbent 
legislators    and    executives,    officially    Pro- 
I    until  certain  dates  next  year,  seek- 
ing  ejection    and    reelection    as   the    things 
repudiated  in  1912. 
We  have  two  large,  if  riot  great,  hi   - 

parties;  t«»th  representing  the  same  general 

ial    idea  ;    both    repeatedly    pronounced 

failures    by    the    electorate,    and    both     fully 

equipped  with  the  nerve  to  again  seek  our 

Kuffrage    and    confidence,    on     the    I 

old  tradition*  and  social  outlook,  and  their 
mere  historicity  as  political  namei  and 
bab 

li  has  '"en  repeatedly,  academically  and 
irnj  . •!  o  prophetically,  show  d  that 

the  program  and  principle*  of  the  Boris 
party  "will  sot  work."  But  it   has  proved 
in    [,;vt    and    present    experience    that    the 
program    and    theory   of   the   old-line   parti 

and     elsewhere,      ha'.'-     OOI1 

iably  failed   to  "work." 

f  by  that  mean   a   bu 

like  administration  of  ind  commerce, 

■  '•■  arid   -o'ial   bookkeeping. 

sad   to   relate  trat   irrefutably  true, 
■  nted   the   prebist 
cl  activitie  i  and  re- 
lationships;    while   in    mere   police   matters 
bat   indifferently  democi 
•i      a    little  of   both. 

eme  other 
rlitirally  alone   |n    jtH  opposition 
■'.  ;     and.         | 
rminolosy  it  me 

found    01,    careful 
be  opposed  to  nothing  • 


Don't  be  discouraged 

Resinol TSoap 

will  improve  your  skin 


Many  and  many  a  girl  has  a  clear, 
healthy  complexion  today  because 
some  friend  came  to  her  with  that 
sound  advice,  based  on  her  own  ex- 
perience. 

Resinol  Soap  not  only  is  delight- 
fully cleansing  and  refreshing,  but 
its  daily  use  reduces  the  tendency  to 
pimples,  relieves  clogged  and  irri- 
tated pores,  and  gives  nature  the 
chance  she  needs  to  make  red, 
rough  skins  white  and  soft. 

Hands   protected   by   Resinol   Soap 


rarely  chap  or  roughen  in  cold 
weather.  Used  for  the  shampoo, 
Resinol  Soap  helps  to  keep  the  hair 
rich,  glossy  and  free  from  dandruff. 

If  the  skin  or  scalp  is  in  bad 
shape,  through  neglect  or  improper 
treatment,  a  little  Resinol  Ointment 
should  at  first  be  used  with  the 
Resinol  Soap,  to  hasten  the  return 
to  normal  conditions. 

Resinol  Soap  and  Resinol  Ointment  are 
■old  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods 
everywhere.  For  a  sample  of  each,  free, 
write  to  Dept.  3-B,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Forty  Thousand  Quotations 

PROSE  AND  POETICAL           Compiled  by  CfURLES  NOEL  DOUGLAS 

Choice  extracts  on  History,  Science,  Philosophy,  Re- 
ligion, Literature,  etc,  selected  from  the  Standard  au- 
thors of  ancient  and  modern  times,  classified  according 
t"             I .  • 

'111--  bu              "i  affairs,  tin-  teacher  and  preacher,  the 

publii       peaker,   lawyer  and    writer,    may    turn   at   will    to 
the   cl              -md   most    striking   passages   <»f  the   illus- 
triou     authors,  orators  and   thinkers  "f  all  lime,  from 
the  '1                e   to  the  presenl   day.     One  thousand  four 
hundred  topics  are  treated,  covering  almost  the  entire 
range  of  thought  and  emotion. 
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GROWING  OLD 
GRACEFULLY 

The  key  to  health  in  old  age  is  the  prevention  of 
bowel  disorder. 

Constipation,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
chronic  with  advancing  years,  frequently  makes 
the  burden  of  old  ape  seem  heavy  indeed.  Yet 
in  most  eases  constipation  can  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  a  little  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and 
by  supplying  in  Nujol  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  mucus  Mhich  exhausted  nature  no  longer 
provides. 

Nujol  is  not  a  bowel  stimulant.  It  acts  as  an  in- 
ternal lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  anil  so  promoting  normal  evacuations. 

Your  druggist  has  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes.  Nujol  is 
sold  only  in  pint  bottles  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 

STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


NuAbl 

FOR-  GONSTIPATION 


>T1PAT10N."     Write- 


plainly  below. 


•JS. 

and  address       ; 


Dept.  12 


.--Name. 


Address City. 


.State. 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier.  The  handy 
WHEEL  TRAY  sets  full  meal  on  table 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  (rays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid.     Booklet  free 
Wheel  Tray  Co..  439  W.  61st  PI..  Chicago 


MfJJLD  YOU 

Bhow  this  standard  hi^-h  grade 
i  uHy  visible  typewriter 
to  your  friends  and  let  1 1 
w1iit<   nUexcelb  any  $100 
typewriter,  if    by  ■ 
tnnsand  other  small 
■nce.yoa  could  ( 

to  keep  ica  you. 

Then    l>v  poal    .    ,  ,1  or  letter 
simply  nay,"  /l/,ii(  Particttlara." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO..  U.pl  N6J6Chlc  Jko,lll. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
-•;  th  St.,  N.  V.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 
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at.  lower  prices 


than   any    dealer  can   offer,   by   be- 
coming a  life  member  of  this  asso 

ition.    No    dues    or    initiation    fee 

NOW     Statu  ets  at  1-4  to  1-3  pub- 

lisher's prices,     We  send  no  agents. 
See  bookv  g     oui  catalog  explains  plan, 

NOTE  THESE  PRICES: 

$45   Ceorre  Eliot,  fine  buckram.  20  vols.  .  .  . 

$45    De  Luxe  Shakespeare,  20  vols 

$72   Jane  Austen,   morocco,  12  vols 

$6   Cooper's  Leatherstocking  Tales.  6  vols.  . 
$51    De  Maupassant,  17  vols 
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Wrl  log  Ol     ether 

I 

THE  BEN   FRANKLIN  LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  X,  437  Preiser  Bide  Annex.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


daily.  It  is  also  alone  in  the  advocacj 
and  promotion  of  a  democratic  administro 
1  i •  •  1 1 .    necessary    on    republican    lines,    of 
the  common  Industrj  and  commerce  of  the 
nation. 

For,  If  to  destroy  the  domestic  market 
l>\  the  automatic  depression  of  the  wage 
scale,  and  the  deliberate  suppression  of  its 
advancement,  is  good  business  for  a  nation! 
then  Socialism  Is  foolish. 

And  If  the  forma]  search  for  alien  mar 
kets  for  our  native  toil  and  resources, 
without  a  thoughl  of  the  inevitable  stock- 
taking of  the  coming  centuries,  npr  for 
balancing  values  in  Imported  goods  or  for- 
eign service,  is  a  practical  policy  for  a  na- 
tion, then  Socialism  is  silly. 

Ami  if  it   is  national  sagacity  to  Ignore 

available    labor    at     all    times    as    potential 

social  capital  waiting  to  be  utilized  for  the 

BOCial  profit  :  and  to  regard  it  only  as  per- 
sons to  !»'  Kindly  helped  or  "furnished  em- 
ployment," or  Otherwise  handled  as  a  social 
liability,  then  Socialism,  in  its  demand  for 
the  conservation  of  all  life,  material,  ma- 
chinery and  skill,  tor  the  profit  of  all  the 
people  participating  in  legitimate  lint's  of 
activity,  is  stupid,  chimerical,  visionary,  as 
charged  in  past   indictments. 

The  plea  here  is  for  political  frankness 
and  honesty,  and  may  the  better  philosophy 
win.  A.  GSOBOE 

Berkeley,  California 


Why  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson? 

I.  He  has  high  ideals 

(a)  Of  his  own  duty.  He  is  a  hard  work- 
er. His  acts  and  speech  are  such  as  be- 
come  a   gentleman. 

(b)  Of  his  country's  duty — to  be  fair 
to  our  ill-tempered  and  unfortunate  neigh- 
bors on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  as  well 
as  on  this  side,  by  refusing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  momentary  heat  or  misfortune. 
He  counsels  with  them  by  appealing  to 
their  reason  and  sense  of  justice. 

(c)  Of  his  country's  rights.  He  has,  not- 
withstanding his  fairness,  insisted  on  the 
maintenance  of  our  rights. 

(d)  Of  his  country's  mission.  He  is  a 
sincere  believer  in  democracy  in  finance 
and  industry,  as  well  as  in  political  mat- 
ters. 

He  believes  in  our  mission  as  a  peace 
maker  and  is  an  advocate  of  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  a  world  court, 
backed  by  an  international  navy  and  army. 

II.  He  is  the  most  practical  and  progres- 
sive President  we  have  had  in  generations. 
His  leadership  of  Congress,  his  unification 
of  his  party,  his  well  executed  program  of 
constructive  legislation  carried  thru  by 
forceful  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  legis- 
lators and  of  the  country  at  large — all  at- 
test to  this. 

HI.  His  opponents  are  not  unified,  do 
not  advocate  any  program  of  constructive 
statesmanship,  vaguely  hint  at  war  with 
our  neighbors,  and  show  not  so  much  de- 
sire to  advance  high  ideals,  as  to  obtain 
mere    political    ascendancy. 

Ambrose  Cost 

Principal,  P.  S.  73.  Brooklyn 


As  if  we  did  riot  have  troubles  enough 
on  the  European  side  a  correspondent 
from  China  warns  us  of  a  now  Asiatic 
peril: 

In  the  drainage  of  capital  from  the 
United  states  and  its  application  to  the 
development    industrially    of   countries   af 

fording  cheap  labor  and  raw  material  lies 
the  greatest  menace  to  future  prosperity  . 
the  body  politic,  industrial  and  economic. 
Have    we   a   statesman    to    vision    and    !'• 

feud?  George   \    S 

Tientsin.   Oh  inn 


Wife      John,     there's     a     burglar     down 

stairs  ! 

Political   Caudidate     Oo  down,   ami   en 
teitaiu    him.    Tomorrow's   election!     t" 

1 1   li  dee  to  think 

That     llio    our    COUUtry's    on    (he    blink. 
There   is   no   lack   <<(  noble   men 
\\  ho    \  eat  n     to    -el     U     right     tigalu. 

/,'      II       //      /        •      \  I 
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PEBBLES 

Germany  is  s;iid  to  have  offered  Russia 
a  separate  peace— a  gift  of  Turkey  for 
Thanksgiving. — Toronto  Globe. 

Kaiser  (to  Count  Zeppelin) — Toll  me, 
Count,  why  didn't  you  invent  something 
useful,  like  the  "Tauks"? — Punch. 

If  Constantino  over  loses  his  job  as  king 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  living 
as  a  cabinet  maker. — Boston  'Transcript. 

France  reports  fairly  good  crops,  but  the 
drawback  is  that  so  large  a  part  of  them 
is  gathered  by  the  Germans. — Springfield 
Republican. 

If  the  woman's  party  really  raises  a  cam- 
paign fund  of  $1,000,000.  it  ought  to  prove 
t"  most  politicians  that  women  have  a 
right  to  the  franchise. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Eavesdropped :  "What's  all  this  talk 
about  the  fourth  dimension?"  "The  fourth 
dimension?  Oh.  that's  a  term  they  apply  to 
journalism."' — F.  P.  A.  in  New  York 
Tribune. 

Major-General  Turner,  of  the  British 
Army,  says  Hindenburg  has  little  brains. 
That's  a  good  deal  harder  on  Hindenburg's 
antagonists  than  on  Hindenburg. — Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier. 

"Have  you  been  studying  science  of  the 
efficiency?" 

"Yes  ;  had  to  quit  reading  about  it.  Got 
SO  interested  that  I  found  it  was  interfer- 
ing with  mv  regular  work." — Washington 

or. 

'  Ton  have  been  accused  of  being  a  pre- 
varicator." 

Well."  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "that 
sounds  hopeful.  The  fact  that  they  selected 

delicate  a  word  indicates  that  somebody 
is  afraid  of  me." — Washington  Star. 

When   I   went  in.   with  ghoulish   glee, 
To  east  my  vote,  they  handed  me 

A  ballot  at  the  door. 
Alas  for  all  my  lofty  aims: 
The  ballot  carried  many  names 

I'd  never  seen  before  ! 
—R.   W.  II.  L.  in  Neu    York   'Tribune. 

It  happened  at  a  little  town  in  Ohio. 
A  visiting  Easterner  stood  on  the  veranda 
of  a  J i r 1 1 « ■  hotel  there,  watching  the  sun  go 
down  in  a  splendor  of  purple  and  gold. 

By    George!"    he   exclaimed    to  an   im- 
pajwive     native    lounging     against     a     post, 
it's  a  gorgeous  sunset,  isn't  it?" 

Dative  slanted  his  head  a  little  and 
ed  critically  at  the  glowing  west. 
"Not   bad,"    In-  drawl.-d.   -Not    had    for  a 
little   place  like  Hoopvifle." — Kantas  City 

Journal. 

The  River  Clyde  has  been  brought  up  to 
present  navigable  condition  by  me< 
of  dredging,  and  the  Glasgow  people  are 
very  proud  of  it.  One  day  ■■>  party  of  Ameri- 
can '  irned  up  their  ,■  the 
I      de. 

i  B   river?"  they  said.  "Wlr. 

a  ditch  in  comparison  with  our  Mississippi, 
-'.  Lawrence,  or  Delaware." 

■el.    rnon."    -aid    a    Scotch    !>.'.    lander. 

got   Providence  to  thank   for  your 

but    we   made   this   oui-e|    .'       /,'/<,.,/ 

1;    I      darling."      -aid      Bertie,     "how     on 

hall    we    live?     You     1  ie.  I      •     got 

othinz     nothing  at  all." 

1  •  all    right  !"    murmured    the 

beautiful    baby   doll.    "I'll    lix    dad,    and    he'll 

\>,<\    gfl    •     in     and    the    <|  Bled.    In 

la  1 1 H-  cried 

'  With    all    my    worldly    good      I     thee 

Then  a  low  chuckle  came  from  the  bride's 

■ 
the  church      1 1  inged  If  be 
ng    in     bis    clgarel 


What  lies  back  of 
the  brilliance  of  a 
MAZDA  lamp?  All 
the  facilities  of  the 
world's  greatest  lamp 
makers  supporting 
the  standards  set  by 
MAZDA  Service.    :: 

MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service*' 


The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect 
and  select  scientific  and  practical  information  con- 
cerning progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  in* 
candescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute 
this  information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive 
this  Service.  MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus 
an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the 
property  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
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FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Buy  Right  from  Our  Own  Factories 

And  save  $25  to  $75 

.tie  ■  lachinea of  Rtandard 

thoroughly    rebuilt,    tra/U  -n  arl  "I  uml 

II    I      Mill  I    rileif-Tlt 
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Head  for  im.v.i  bool 

AMERICAN   WRITIN0  MACHINE  Co..  fur .,  345  Broadwiy.  N .  Y. 
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CUSHION 

.RUBBER  HEELS 


What's  the  Use 

Of  going  about — 
Your  daily  work — 
Jarring  yourself — 
With  each  step — 
When  with  a  grain — 
Of  pity  for  yourself — 
You  could  be  "Well 
Heeled." 

SOc. — Unci,  tan  or  white 
F<r  Mill,   Women  and  Children 


ll.i.t-  you  weak  arches?  Then  you  need  the 
Foster  Orthopedic  Heel,  which  gives  thai  ex- 
tra support  where  needed.  Especially  valu- 
able to  policemen,  motormen,  conductors, 
floor-walkers  and  all  who  are  on  their  feet 
a  great  deal.  7  a  cents  attached  at  your 
dealer's,   or   sem  upon  receipt  of 

50  cents  and  outline  of  your  heel. 

Foster  Rubber  Co. 
105  Federal  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 

»v  which  prevents  supping 


The  Sage  of 
Potato  Hill 

ED.  HOWE'S  THOUGHTS 
ON  MEN,  WOMEN 
AND  THE   WORLD 


3TT3r:zrx'  7Kzzmz^czzz.zzrrr- zr.zzti 


READING  is  like  hunting:  for 
hours  you  tramp  the  dull  fields, 
when  suddenly  there  is  a  flight, 
and  an  exciting  moment.  .  .  . 
I  was  reading  a  book  recently  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Arthur  Thompson,  and  sud- 
denly ran  into  this:  "The  hazy  medium 
of  words  wherein  we  all  drown."  .  .  . 
Fault  has  been  found  with  the  epi- 
gram: it  is  charged  that  the  epigram 
is  always  an  exaggeration;  often  a  lie: 
that  an  epigram  may  be  manufactured 
on  either  side  of  any  question,  but  here 
is  one  that  is  clever,  true,  and  worthy 
of  thought.  .  .  .  When  a  man  says,  "I 
see  in  this  an  indefinable  beauty;  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  exprest,"  etc., 
he  is  indulging  in  the  hazy  medium  of 
words  wherein  we  all  drown.  Beyond 
what  may  be  exprest  and  demon- 
strated, there  is  a  great  field  wherein 
anything  may  happen,  if  proof  is  not 
insisted  upon.  It  is  the  refuge  of  the 
sentimental,  lazy  dreamer.  The  unfair 
man  flies  to  this  refuge  with  his  side 
of  the  story;  a  story  he  cannot  demon- 
strate in  presence  of  the  opposition. 
In  this  hazy  medium  of  words,  adults 
make  pretenses  in  the  serious  affairs 
of  life  as  boldly  as  children  play  the 
game  called  "Pretend."  If  an  adult 
says  an  angel  conversed  with  him,  and 
you  reply:  "I  am  glad  you  know  such 
a  thing  is  possible,  for  I  had  exactly 
such  an  experience,"  he  cannot  deny 
your  statement,  nor  can  you  deny  his: 
between  you,  a  cult  may  be  founded. 


A  gentleman  in  Oregon  writes  me 
concerning  a  modest  writer  of  the 
present  day:  "He  has  a  quaint,  honest, 
simple  style  that  differs  from  the  style 
of  any  writer  I  know.  It  swings  the 
reader  to  him;  especially  the  old  boys 
like  ourselves,  who  know  the  world 
pretty  well."  .  .  .  As  a  rule,  no  one 
is  able  to  fully  understand  what  he 
reads  until  he  has  passed,  say,  forty; 
I  am  just  beginning  to  understand  cer- 
tain of  the  masters  of  literature,  and  I 
have  passed  sixty.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  intelligence  as  it  is  experi- 
ence; and  the  results  of  experience  do 
not  begin  to  ripen  until  the  body  has 
completed  its  growth:  somewhere 
around  forty.  .  .  .  It  is  said  John 
Ruskin  began  disputing  with  his  elders 
at  ten  or  twelve.  He  was  a  very  im- 
pudent lad'  what  he  knew  was  out  of 
the    books,    and    he    did    not    properly 

underatand  it.  .  .  .  The  graal  question 

is,  "HOW  old  is  he?"    .    .        A   J  ouue;  in. m 


Temperature  Right 
Day  and  Ni§ht 

This  device  maintains  exact'y  the  dl 
temperlturs    both    day    and  night,  while  a 
simple  adjustment  oi  the  deck  attachment 

u  i ' !  enable  you   to  secure  BUtomstlcsliy  and 

tly  .ii  iel  houn  .1  lowei  tempers ture 
during  the  sleeping  period  with  a  return  to 
wanner  temperature  at  the  time  of  arising. 

yWl  H£ AT  REGULATOR 

sffordl  supreme  comfort  with  the  added  re- 
sults oi  safety  and  a  saving  of  lucl. 

proven  its  merit  in 
homes  [01    '1   year-.,  and  Is  universally 
Specified  in  all  modern  dwellings. 
Easily  installed  and  works    | 

lb  sting  plant,  burning 

coal  or  yas. 

heating  contractor  or  hardware 
dealer  handles  the  "Minneapolis." 
Write  us  /or  Booklet 

MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 

2775  Fourth  Avenue.  So. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail  for  what  you 
pay  for  shirts  alone. 


$Q  a  Box 


Duratex  style -wear  Shirts 


3  Duratex  Dollar  Shirts  and  Half- Dollar  Ties  to  Match  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  S3  with  name  and  address  of  5  friends. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Fine  white  percale  shirts,  as- 
sorted neat  stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender — ce 
attached.  Hand  laundered  and  very  iashionable.  Sizesl4tol7. 
Guaranteed  to  wear  six  montbs  or  new  shirts  free 
Order  today  and  receive  catalog.      Highest  bank  references. 

Room  266.  COODELL  &  CO..  Duratex  Bid*..  New  York 

Largest  Mail  Order  Shirt  House  in  the  World 

Copyrl   bt.  1916,  by  Goodell  &  Company 


[   can   improve 

rYour  Health 
I  can  reduce   or  increase 

/^Your  Weight 

I  ^^  I   can   make 

•^"Your  Poise 

express  beauty, grace*  anil  refinement. 

I   have  helped   70,000  women  t 
gain  their  health  ami  keep  it.   1 
reduced  the  weight  of  tad  I 

have    Increased    the    weight    of    as 

many    more. 

Write  me  about  yourself.  Your 
letu-r  will  l>e  personal  to  me  ami  my 
replj  will  be  just  as  sincere  to  j  >u. 
I  am  at  mj  d<  %k  from  8  .1  to 
p,  m.  Fully  one-third  of  wi  p 
are  directed  to  me  by  those  who 
been   benefited! 

\\  Ith  mj  K  ttei  l  w  II]  send  yw 
booklet    showing    you    how    to   stand 
and  «  dl  'titer 

health   Information   oi    vital 

Don't   wait, 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

D«ft  19.  624  Mlchti-su  Blvd  .  CllMH 
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is  better  than  I  am;  but  there  will 
never  come  a  time,  as  there  has  never 
been  a  time,  when  old  age  does  not 
know  more  of  the  serious  lessons  of 
life  than  the  young.  .  .  .  Heaven 
knows  I  intend  this  statement  modest- 
ly. I  mean  no  more  than  this:  If  I 
have  traveled  a  road  many  times,  I 
know  it  better  than  my  son,  to  whom 
the  road  is  new. 


In  a  field  of  eighteen  acres,  a  farmer 
in  the  State  of  Washington  raised  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  average 
over  the  United  States  is  seventeen 
bushels.  If  that  farmer  has  a  right  to 
raise  more  wheat  than  the  average, 
then  any  other  man  has  a  right  to 
prosper  more  than  the  average. 


Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  editor  of  a 
medical  publication,  says:  "Magazine 
writing  is  essentially  dishonest  writing. 
To  be  a  success  as  a  popular  magazine 
writer,  you  must  first  of  all  paint  in 
lurid  colors,  you  must  disregard  or 
minimize  facts  which  are  contrary  to 
your  thesis,  and  you  must  speak  with 
the  aplomb  and  finality  of  judgment 
which  admit  of  no  discussion,  as  if 
your  statements  were  accepted  uni- 
versally by  the  scientists  of  the  whole 
world.  Such  articles  appeal  to  the 
public,  and  are  therefore  sought  by  the 
editors.  But  write  a  moderate  article, 
v.ithout  epigrams  and  exaggerations, 
honestly  presenting  the  present  status 
of  the  subject,  explaining  that  certain 
points  are  still  in  doubt,  that  authori- 
ties of  equal  competence  entertain  op- 
posite views  about  it,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  your  article  will  be 
rejected."  Successful  magazine  writers 
cannot  be  intellectually  honest.  We 
do  not  know  a  governor  of  a  state, 
the    president    of    a    college,    or    the 

apant    of    any    other    big    position, 

who  i  .   I.very  man  in  business  finds  it 

neee    ary  to  he  an  intellectual  coward 

and     suppress     his     honest     opinions; 

<ry   man    has   private   opinions,   the 

jit  of  his  honest  thinking,  he  dare 
not.  '.    The    |  lers    map    out 

foolish  pro  and   th<-  people,  who 

are  also  pretenders,  accept  them. 


How    many    of    the    population    are 
■    th<:  community?  Prob- 
ably no  oi  s,  altho  the  number 
.<-,  very  large.  But  of  all  the  n  e 

nths  urn  found  in  the 

aally  able 
a  living  by  natural 


part  of  ability: 
nothing  to  i\i, 
Hem ,/  i  o  able  m 

field ;  and  be  ha  i  almo  t 

on. 


It  n    laid   then    are   only  a 

■  all  <<,< ,  rimenl  I 
'i  on  them.  Thi  of 

dozen  pi  It 

ch    ill 

i    hi     Bible 


GENIAL  WARMTH 

In  an  attractive  home  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  temperature. 
It  is  the  rich,  warm-looking  decorative  scheme  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  "homey"  atmosphere  on  a  chilly 
night. 

Woodwork  is  the  keynote  of  interior  decoration.  Dark 
warm  tones,  or  dainty  white  enamel  enhance  winter  comfort 
in  every  home  where  they  are  used,  providing  the  wood  upon 
which  they  arc  put  possesses  qualities  which  insure  life  and 
luster  to  the  finished  surface. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

supplies  every  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
effects  and  moreover,  lias  the  additional  advantage  of  mod- 
crate  cost,  due  to  an  abundant  supply. 

We  have  a  verv  attractive  homcbuildcrs  liook 
containing  detailed  information  and  eight 
mial  Iniinc  designs  drawn  exclusively  for  us. 
book  and  finished  samples  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  t..  those  seriously  interested. 
Architects  should  have  our  manual  on  hie. 
Writ'      for    it. 

Arkansas   Soft    Pine    Is   Trade   Marked   and   sold 
by    dealers.      Yours    can    supply    it. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINK   BUREAU 

512  Ban k  of  Commerce  Building 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


■ »'»." 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketi  hing  <  >utfi1 

Ea  els,  ( amp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
<  anva  i,  A-  ademy  Board ,,  ( loloi  . 
Brushes,  eti 

Tli'-  Beginner's  Box,  as  illustrated, 
!  1.75.  Full  line  of  In.  1  of  oil, 
Water    (  olor   and    ( !hina    Painting, 

I '  1   I'  I   ;iihI   (  rayon    I  (rawing. 
i  atalogut    ttnt  <>n  >  equesi 

W  F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101     Plllten     Mr-,-1,     Now     Y..llc 
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AGE  2 


-or  down? 


ACE  501500 


"LTERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
■*■  ■*  based  on  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  you  go — up,  through  train- 
ing, to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
down,  through  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
noiv.  You  can  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  showyo»  how  _yo«  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  first  6tep  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4531,  Scranton,  Pa. 


=  UT  OUT  MERE- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4531,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


D  ADVERTISING  MAN 

□  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  ILLUSTRATOR 

□  DESIGNER 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Trpllt 

□  Cert  Pub.  Accountant 

□  Railway  Accountant 


1  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

jElectric  Lighting 

j  Electric  Car  Running 

JElectric  Wiring 

J  Telephone  Expert 

I  MEOHAMt  11.  K\i;lNEER 

1  Mechanical  Draftsman 

]  Machine  Shop  Practice 

1  Gas  Engineer 

jiniL  ENGINEER 

JSurveying'and  Mapping   □Commercial  Law 

■1MB  EORKjr.N  OR  BHS'R    □  GOOD   ENGLISH 
I  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
I  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
I  Marine  Engineer 
1  ARCHITECT 
I  Contractor  and  Builder 

Vr.hittHMTir.il  llraitsman 
j  Concrete  Builder 
]  Structural  Engineer' 
I  PLUMBING  AMI  III  \  I  IV. 
1  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
)  SALESMANSHIP 


Z)  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Sohjeeti 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AGRICULTURE 

□  POULTRY   RAISING 

B  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
Navigator         □  Spanish 

□  Chemist  □  German 

BAI'I'O  RUNrJINGn  Freoeh 
Auto  Repairing  □  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer- 

Street 

and  No 


I   City .State i 

^  —    ■■  ■■      ■  •^—  s>MM    —    ■  l"^"™"     ■■■■■■    ■■■»»»    •»—  •»—    •»»»»»■    •■■■■J 


fihTi 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
I  STUDY 


25th  Year      U-  of  C.  (Div.M)Chicago.  Ill 


JL^  25th  Ye 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion   by    correspondence. 

For    detailed 

formation  addn  ■>•. 


A  High  School  Course 

»     »«*'  Pour  yotrt' high  school  work 

«••»   IIUIIIV    Hi 

mi.  tlon,     i 
mtmbenol  il     i    ..in.  ■.  ol  i    idlng  i 
ill 

'«■■•■■  > ■•  Hi  i i 

llio  »  I  iiis.1  ilk i ,.  t Ingl 

AMIUI4AN  ICB00L  OK  tOKUl  M'ONIll  M  | 

S/I.rt    III..,  I    Avo.,  1 1,  III      I|      (hn.>ll.  U.i).  A. 


in  a  do  en  paragraph!  and  have  a  per- 
fect   rule  of  conduct. 


fVhataver    you    intend    giving    the 
give  In  cash:  they  have  enough 
good  advice. 


There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  talk 
this  winter  about  Henry  Martin,  of 
l'otato  Hill,  lie  has  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  gives  no  other  excuse  for  it 
than  that  her  dry  goods  bills  annoy 
him.  "She  buys  extravagantly,"  he 
says;  "and  I  don't  like  her  clothes,  but 
can  do  nothing  with  her.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  be  annoyed  all  my  life  by  this 
foolish  thing,  so  we  have  separated, 
and  I  have  given  her  half  our  pos- 
sessions. It  may  be  that  a  woman  re- 
quires these  things:  that  my  opinions 
are  only  male  unfairness,  but  anyway 
I'll  never  again  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  a  dry  goods  bill." 


Every  one  abuses  the  practical  man: 
we  all  love  to  say  he  overrides  ideals, 
and  all  good  feeling;  that  in  grubbing 
for  edible  roots,  he  sees  no  flowers 
upon  the  earth,  no  stars  overhead. 
Practical  men  are  actually  responsible 
for  the  great  advancement  in  flori- 
culture; they  have  not  only  seen  the 
stars,  but  told  us  all  we  know  about 
them.  Practical  men,  the  money  mak- 
ers, are  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  arts 
and  sciences:  most  colleges  and  art 
galleries  exist  because  of  endowments 
from  men  who  understand  the  ugly  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  things.  The  men 
of  great  learning  did  not  build  the  uni- 
versities in  which  they  teach ;  but  near- 
ly all  of  them  unjustly  criticize  the 
men  who  did. 


There  is  a  class  of  books  never  seen 
at  the  book  stores;  books  privately 
printed  and  written  by  authors  who  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  pub- 
lishers. I  find  these  books  interesting. 
They  are  natural,  if  lacking  in  the 
literary  polish  of  professional  authors, 
and  many  of  them  are  well  written.  I 
can  at  once  detect  the  weakness  of 
such  a  book:  the  author  has  some  in- 
tense notion  that  other  people  do  not 
entertain.  That  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  is 
of  no  real  importance;  but  his  writing 
about  it  interests  me.  It  reveals  the 
character  of  the  author,  at  least,  and 
character  is  the  most  interesting  study. 


Potato  Hill  women  are  telling  of  a 
town  woman  who  paid  $18  for  a  new 
fall  hat,  without  a  murmur,  and  made 
a  great  protest  because  her  washer- 
woman wanted  an  advance  of  twenty 
five  cents  a  week. 


All   of  us  are   apt    to  say.   "This   is  a 
Wonderful   World;  and    1   am   a   wonder 
ful  man."    ...    1    li;i\  e   had    no    pari    in 
the     won, lei  lid     thing       w  e    all     |>oint     to 

with  pride  j    i  good  many  others  have 

not. 


in  nothing  have  you  .1  right  to 

thai    W  hat     pie. I    ,        yOU    n   n    I      il    e    ple.e.e 
in,- 


You  Can  Hear ! 


Don  t  say  that  it  cannot  be  done—.  Had  Mr. 
Bell  said  that,. there  would  have  been  no  telephones. 
I  have  shown  over  205,000  deaf  persons  that  they  can 
hear  distinctly  end  have  thousands  of  trratef  ul  letters 
from  them,  mainly  because  I  said  to  them  wh.it  1  now 
say  to  you— "My  company  docs  not  want  a  cent  from 
you  until  you  know  that  the  Acousticon  will  make  you 
hear."  Just  Rend  aline  and  say  "I  will  try  the  Acous- 
ticon." We  will  immediately  send  you,  chorees  paid,  the 

1917  Acousticon  for 

Deposit  FREE  TRIAL  Expense 

After  you  have  given  ft  any  test  that  you  choose,  it 

ia  entirely  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  keep  or  return  It— at 
least  you  will  know  whether  you  aro  among  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fortunate  ones  to  whom  It  does  restore  normal 
hearing.  And  it  will  bavo  cost  you  nothing  to  try—nota  cent. 
UfADMIUPI  There  Is  no  rood  reason  why  everyone 
WHUHIIrlU!  should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial  otter  e» 
^"™"— "" ™  we  do,  ao  do  not  send  any  money  for  any 
instrument  for  the  deal  until  you  have  tried  It  I 

The  ACOUSTICON  has  improvement!,  and  patented  features 
which  cannot  be  duplicated.  So  no  matter  whit  you  have  tried 
in  the  past,  send  for  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and 
convince  yourself—  you  alone  to  decide.  Address  me  personally 
if  you  prefer.    K.  M.  TUKNEB,  l"res..  ,, 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.  1320  Candler  Bldg..  New  York 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 
Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 


i> 


Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home-study  Domestic 
-V.  itnee courses.  For  home-making,  teachingaml  well-paid  posi- 
tions.      Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  529  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago.  I1L 

Good  memory  is  ahsolutele 
"essential  to  success, t or  Memory 
Power.     Test 
your  memory!    1  will 
send  vou  Free  my  Copy- 
righted Memory  and  Ganeentra-  ^ 
tlon  Test,  also  Free  illustrate.!  book 

iw  to  Remember  names,  faces, studies 

—  develop    Will,    Self-Confidence.    Kea.ly 
Speech  and  Thought.    Write  today.   AiHress 

Dickson  Memory  School     404  Hwjst  Bldg.  Chicago ' 
COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

Bud  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  Illus- 
trators ami  cartoonists  earn  from  $ 
3l.IJ.00  a  week  or  more.  My  practical  system 
of  personal  Individual  IcdSous  by  mail  will  dc- 
[  talent. 
Fifteen  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  qualifies  DM  to  lefcofa  \ou.  JSeml 
iiie>  your  sketch  of  Pre&HUnt  \\  tlton  with  C»c  la 
stamps  and  1  will  Bend, you  ft  tent  Innnn  pltt*. 
also  collection  of  draniugd  showing  pouibiU* 
ttMtU  \OU. 

The  Landon  School?  KSSS: 

1403  Schofield  Building.  CleteUud.  0. 


IIIIIIIIMIIIIMIINIIIMIM IIMIIIIIIIIIIMI     M 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  College  lor  the  Vocational  and  t'rolcsslon  . 
ol  yo  v 
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MOTOR 
PROGRESS 

By 

John  Chapman  Hilder 


Mi 


ANY  requests  have  come  to  me 
for  information  regarding  motor 
trucks.  The  majority  of  these 
'requests,  however,  have  given 
me  no  data  on  which  to  base  my  re- 
plies. There  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  trucks,  fitted  for  such  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  uses,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
intelligent  advice,  inquirers  must  tell 
me  certain  facts  concerning  their  busi- 
nesses. Choosing  a  motor  truck,  or  a 
fleet  of  motor  trucks,  should  not  be 
rushed  into  pell  mell. 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Mid-West  section  of  the  Society  of  Au- 
tomobile Engineers,  Mr.  Henry  Far- 
rington,  a  member  of  the  society,  took 
up  the  matter  of  choosing  a  motor 
truck  and  said  so  many  things  of  in- 
terest that  it  seems  to  me  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  some  of  them: 

"Some  people  buy  motor  trucks  be- 
cause they  are  necessary  to  open  up 
new  territory  to  trade,  or  to  keep  in 
touch  with  old  customers  who  are  mov- 
ing away  from  trade  centers  in  rapidly 
growing  cities  and  towns.  Others  buy 
because  they  have  to  meet  the  superior 
transportation  competition  of  their 
trade  rivals  who  have  already  adopted 
machine  delivery.  Still  others  use  trucks 
for  their  advertising  value,  mainly  as 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  com- 
mercial worth  and  prosperity." 

"The  really  good  business  man,  who 
is  not  sold  ""  promises  and  dot:;  not  buy 
on  price,  wUl  make  a  %  ery  careful  anal~ 
ysis  of  hie  transportation  needs  before 

ag  in  motor  trucks."  The  ita 
BTC  mine. 

"In  the  final  analysis  the  purchase  of 
a  motor  trwk  by  men.  of  this  class  re- 
.  the  purchase  of  transportation 
at  so  much  a  ton  or  a  mile,  and  the 
ability  of  the  machine  to  do  economic- 
ally and  profitably  the  work  in  question. 
B«fOT»     a  I   man    buys   a   motor 

rlnce  himself  that 

is  not  merely  buying;  a  machine.  He 

is  b  ion  for  the  period 

ol   life  of  the 
ichine,  and   wrhen   be  pays  over  the 
m  or  dealer,  In 
.'.rst  Instalment  on 
.'ion    Investment    The 
i 
■  i \i\v.  the  total  d  i 
ful  life  of  ick. 

rains 
nth  of  two  U  n  i'  load 
Ing  ap 
i>''  mm  h  a    the  other. 

A<  ,i  ti  04  k,  as  In 

the 
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STEINWAY 

THE  moods  and  fancies  of  youth  find  sympathetic 
understanding  in  the  sensitive  mechanism  of  the 
Steinway.  In  the  early  years  of  musical  effort,  attain- 
ment seems  so  difficult  and  so  far  away.  It  is  then 
there  is  vital  need  of  just  the  encouragement  which  the 
Steinway  never  fails  to  give. 

Its  superior  worth  is  accepted  throughout  the  world  without 
question.    Yet  the  Steinway's  cost  is  moderate,  and  terms  are  made 
convenient.    Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 
Subuuay  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 
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SMUI.  MISSOURI  FARM":. 

■ . 

.    N. ■*  V.irlt 


'     '/,   Mo. 

The  Original 
Malted  Milk 


PATENTS 


HEOtTKED  Oil  FEE  RETURNED. 

Actual  ii.    h ot 

idi  i      M  pagi  .    1910  Belli I *.»t 

George  P.  Klmmnl,  222  Barrlntur  B1<1k.,  Wa«hlnntou,  D.  0. 


NOURISHING 
DELK  IOU  . 
\>H.\  STIBLE 


V 


The  powder  dissolves  in  water.     Needs  no  cooking     Keep  it  on  hand 

i    Milk,  Maltsd   |-  powdei 


For  Infanta,  Invalids  and      •         ■  •  ■ 

fn,-   i..iiriii»,fi,  upbmBilng  ii.     wfaete  liotly. 

I  Ol  itai  nuran  <r       ind  lha  aged. 


The  Orlejln.il   I'not]  Diinl    i 

More m  .inn"  i ii  i n  :  .  iii. 

In   Idi-   lioin.  ,  or  nt  Hotel*    nn<l    Cnfaa. 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 


The  Independent  invitee  Inquiries,  from  its  reederi  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  buainen;  tlie  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them, 
and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNEE  HOTEL  ItUKEAU,  widely  and 
favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowledge  pollened  1JV  its  management 
regarding    hotels    everywhere.      Offices    at     Hotel   McAlpin,    Broadway    and    34th    street, 

New   York,  and   Hotel   Stewart,  San   Franciaeo,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 

made.     AdJress  inquiries  by  mad  to  INFORMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


Gf-eCLEN  SPR1NCS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Lellmgwell.  Prsi. 

OPEN      ALL      THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral   Springs   HEALTH    RESORT   and    HOTEL,    known   as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  ol  graded  walks  lor  Oertel  hill  climbing.     On  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.    Attrac- 
tive and  well-kept  Coll  Course,  Miniature  Golf.  Clock    Coll.  Tennis,  Motoring. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM 
BATHS   ARE   GIVEN   WITH    A   NATURAL    BRINE 

are  dirtttlt  connected  with   the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

FOUR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  o!  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of 
Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.     The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine 
Spring  No.  1  averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders! 

Rheumatism,   Gout  and  Obetity, 
Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Reauest 


THE  BATHS 


PINE  TREE  INN 

THE  INN  IN  THE  PINES 

LAKEHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ideal  resort  for  autumn  or  winter.  Unusual  climate. 
Excellent  table  and  service  —  Tennis  —  Boating  — 
Motoring       Booklet   on  request. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    en    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  IVoodwurd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

700  Rooms.  Private  Bith.  JI.50  Slnils.  12.50  Ud  Double 

200       2.00       "  3.00  "  " 

100       2  60       "  4.00  "  " 

Juu       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outtide  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Kloori— Aienti'  New  Unique  Citfsi  and 

Sample   Koomi  Cabaret  Rirelleute 


Ross  Health  Retort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

A  combination  of  country  life  and  nice  living.  Golf 
right  at  hand.  A  charming  place  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  Write  for  booklet  and  rates. 
Ross  Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.I.THAYER,  M.D.,  BallstonSpa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.    Booklets. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


FLORIDA 

"BY  SEA" 

JACKSONVILLE 


One  Way 

SVJ7.00 
I  40 
40 

$«o.oo 


n"  1I1  I  viuiuah) 

Round  Trip 

ion  -       -       .       s-i  •  00 
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rials  and  workmanship  entering  into  the 
construction  of  the  higher-priced  truck 
will  be  better  than  in  the  other.  In  this 
case  the  effect  would  be  shown  in  the 
running  costs  and  useful  mileage  life 
ui'   the   trucks. 

"If  the  higher-priced  truck  averaged 
(iO  miles  a  day  for  a  total  useful  life  of 
2000  working  days,  and  cost  $12.50  a 
day  to  operate  (including  overhead, 
wages,  running  expenses  and  deprecia- 
tion), the  total  transportation  invest- 
ment would  be  $25,000.  Based  on  the 
writer's  experience  in  a  fairly  typical 
case  involving  the  use  of  a  large  number 
of  trucks,  the  cheaper  machine  might 
cost  $29,480  during  the  same  period,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $672  a  year  more  than 
the  other,  averaged  over  the  total  life 
of  the  truck,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
the  delays  due  to  the  greater  repair  and 
maintenance  problems  of  the  cheaper 
machine. 

"It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this 
that  the  cheaper  truck  will  be  a  losing 
investment.  On  the  contrary,  in  most 
cases  it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  profit- 
able investment  as  compared  with  ani- 
mal transportation.  At  the  present 
stage  of  motor  truck  development  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  sold  more  trucks  of 
the  $1500  class  than  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive types. 

THE  business  man  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  adopt  commercial  motor 
vehicles  for  the  first  time,  is  con- 
fronted with  a  maze  of  conflicting  prac- 
tise in  engineering,  body  design,  load-car- 
rying capacities  and  prices,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  or  less  successful  and  seeming- 
ly contradictory  experiences  of  business 
men  in  general  and  of  those  in  his  own 
line  in  particular.  He  is  certain  to  meet 
a  lot  of  motor  truck  salesmen  whose 
reasoning  and  arguments  agree  only  on 
the  advisability  of  using  motor  trucks, 
and  differ  largely  on  the  other  essen- 
tials. He  will  meet  salesmen  who  will 
tell  him  the  worm  drive  is  the  only 
thing.  Others  will  insist  that  the  double- 
side-chain  drive  has  never  been  im- 
proved upon.  The  internal-gear  drive 
and  the  double-reduction  axle  also  have 
their  champions.  The  men  who  are  sell- 
ing motor  trucks  with  power  applied  to 
all  four  wheels  will  claim  that  the  rear- 
drive  truck  is  doomed  and  is  already 
obsolescent.  And  here  and  there  will 
pop  up  another  type  o(  final  drive  dif- 
fering from  any  of  the  others  and 
claimed  In  all  apparent  sincerity  so  be 
the  last  word  in  motor  truck  design, 

"The    merits    and    demerits    of 
four-,  and  six  cylinder  engines  will  re- 
ceive     their     fair     share     o(     attention. 

Clutches,  transmissions,  differentials, 
brakes,  wheels,  tires,  governors,  radis 

tors   and   numerous  other  details  of  de 
sign    will    bo    fively    discussed,    and    the 

various  designs  will  be  praised  or  ei 

deniiied.  Recording    tO   the  beliefs  ot'   the 

contending  salesmen,  or  then-  snxk 
to  make  ■  sale 

"The  truth  of  ' 
tli  if. 
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At  the 
Rainbow's  End 

it  Nassau-Bahamas,  a  quaintly 
foreign  colony,  wonderfully  rich 
in  the  romantic  strangeness 
and     astounding     color     of     the 

Tropics. 

From  December  to  April  the 
climate  is  that  of  June,  while 
but  a  short  distance  away,  cities 
in  the  United  States  are  being 
racked    unceasingly    by    storm.  ^ 

Wouldn't  a  month  or  two  in 
Nassau  with  its  marvelous  surf 
bathing,  big  game  fishing,  ten- 
nis and  golf — be  a  holiday  to 
remember? 

Wouldn't!  yott  come  home 
wonderfully    "fit"? 

Write  today  for  "Nassau- 
Bahamas"  and  Hotel,  Boarding 
House  and  Furnished  Villa 
Register.  The  time  to  go  is 
this  winter,  and  the  time  to 
plan  is  NOW. 

Bahamas  Government 

Agent 

450    Fourth   Avenue, 
New    York   City. 


WEST    INDIES 

CRUISES 


'    Two   luxurious  24  day 
cruises  on  specially   char- 
tered American  steamers  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,   Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Many  delightful  shore  excursions.     An 
ideal  winter  vacation.    From  New  York 
Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24.   Price  $290  and  up. 

FOREIGN  TOURS 

Including  the  principal  cities  and  many 
points  of  unique  interest  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  Leisurely  travel.  Small  parties.  Fre- 
quent departures  during  the  winter  and 
early   sprir  ith   America,   Japan   and 

China  and  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australasia. 

Also  Tours  to  California 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired. 
•  6 

17    Temple    Place,    Bos/ton 

New  York         Philadelphia 
Chicago        Sar. 


RAYMON  D  £  W  H ITCOMB  CO. 


TYPEWRITERS   $10 

tt,        Phr,    ymMl 

fttMMHi  .  tr.»..        Writ*    (/*]»/    I    r    nf 

-potltlv.ry  a  lift  qf 

i/vj>j'*i  barsiHn. 

WHITEHEAD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
IM  N.   La  SaJia    Straat,      Chicago.   Illinois 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  till  City  ol  Niw  Tort    siuti  Buaranteed  Contracti 
JOHN  P.  Ml  '  D     Prttidtnl 

IMITTEr. 

If     RE1 
Prei.    Title   (,uaranlee  and    '/  ru;t    Co. 

WILLIAM     fl       PORTER,     lUinker 

■ 
Prti.    Importer ■   and    Trader:    '''at.    Hank 

wh'th'-r    ■  'I     In     llf<-     In 

mak«    <iin<i    contract! 
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comparison  with  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation it  is  intended  to  displace." 
Once  more,  the  italics  are  mine. 

"The  engineering  features  and  design 
do  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
so  long  as  the  truck  will  do  the  work  in 
hand  profitably  and  uninterruptedly.  If 
a  business  man  is  hauling  goods  in  a 
territory  where  all  the  roads  are  good 
all  the  year  round,  he  has  an  unre- 
strained choice  of  almost  all  the  trucks 
that  may  be  offered  to  him. 

THE  types  of  engine,  final  drive  and 
other  details  are  not  particularly 
essential,  except  as  they  influence 
the  price,  the  profit  or  the  perpetuation 
of  investment.  The  purchaser  will  be 
wise  to  check  up  one  truck  against  an- 
other on  each  of  the  following  points: 

1.  Actual  developed  horsepower  per 
pound  of  total  weight  carried  and  given 
maximum  speed. 

2.  Total  weight  carried  per  inch  of 
tire  width. 

3.  Proved  gasoline,  tire,  repair  and 
maintenance  costs  per  mile  under  given 
conditions. 

4.  Accessibility  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  truck  for  inspection  and  repair. 

5.  The  cost  of  repair  parts. 

6.  The  capacity  of  the  dealer  or  man- 
ufacturer for  supplying  repair  parts 
indefinitely  and  without  loss  of  time 
during  the  probable  life  of  the  truck. 

7.  Workmanship  and  quality  of  ma- 
terials in  the  units  of  the  truck,  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  work  they  have 
to  do. 

8.  The  total  weight  of  the  truck  chas- 
sis to  carry  a  given  load,  including  the 
body  weight  allowance. 

9.  The  type,  design  and  quality  of  the 
body  to  carry  the  goods  in  question,  in- 
cluding the  effect  these  have  on  the  safe 
carriage  of  the  goods  and  the  ease  and 
quickness  of  loading  and  unloading. 

10.  The  commercial  worth  and  repu- 
tation of  the  truck  manufacturer. 

11.  The  price  of  the  truck. 

"The  above  given  items  are  not  neces- 
sarily arranged  in  order  of  importance, 
except  the  last.  Unless  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  is  limited  by  financial  con- 
siderations, the  price  of  the  truck 
should  be  the  last  thing  to  be  taken  into 
account.  All  the  other  items  undoubted- 
ly come  before  it." 

The  truck  should  be  chosen  to  fit  the 
work.  With  this  point  in  mind,  won't  you 
please  tell  me  all  about  the  work  to  be 
done,  when  you  write  me  lor  advice  as 
to  choosing  a  truck?  You  will  help  me 
help  you  by  stating  your  problem  in 
the  fullest  possible  detail. 


HHsBansm&i 


Ask  the  Motor  Editor  anything  yon, 
vmnt  to  know  <■<>,,,  <  rrring  motor 
cars,  trucks,  accessories  or  their 
tnakere.  While  Tin;  Independent 
cannot  undertake  to  give  an  opinion 
a  >"  the  relative  mt  i  is  of  various 
maket  of  care  or  accessories,  it  is 
ready  to  give  impartial  information 
'/'/«»/.  any  Individual  product.  Ad 
dress  Motor  Editor,  'it"-  Independ 
<>'i,  lit)  Went,  i,oth  Street,  N.  V.  C. 
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Why  Pay 
Full  Prices  for 
Diamonds 


It's  not  necessary,  says  an  insti- 
tution of  over  SO  years  unimpeachable  J 
business  record. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  see  for  , 

yourself — and  no  one  need  know  \\ 
your  business.  Get  Our  Bulletin  \\\vll 
and  read  about  hundreds  of  bar-  N^O&X"1' 
gains— diamonds— and  at  40<o5fl\" 
per  cent  off  market  prices.  "st 

Diamond  Banking 

Wemustsellthe  higrh-crrade  dia- 
monds on  which  we  originally  loaned/ 
money.     It  is  the  plan  of  any  bank  to/ 
sell  the  security  it  the  loans  are  rmtl 
repaid  —  the    buyer  gets  the  benefit  ^ 

Try  to  Match  These  Values*" 

No.  415670.    Let  os  eeno*  yon  this  3  /i-l  /8,    I 
1/64  kt.  exact  guaranteed  weight  fiery,  bril-    | 
liant,  perfect  cut  Quality  Weseelton  blue- 
white  diamond  gem.    In  lady's  14-kt.  solid 
gold,  brand  newring.  Try  to  match  at  $160.     | 
uaranteed  Cash  Loan  $60.  tf70  CA 
Unpaid  Loan  Fries V  *  ■MMI  . . , '  | 

No.  613610.    See  this  Incomparable  \  \\  \1' 
value!   Full  cut,  genuine  diamonds,      \\\  \  II 
exact,  appearance    platinum   set.      ■\\\Vu\     I  M/l 
solitaire  of  1  1/2  kt.  eize.    Try     \#1 
tomatcbat$60.  Un-  f7Q  AC    xN^J- <*>  !!i! ' ! 
paidLoanPrice q£*iJ.iJO  >>§§[ff 

No.  609700.  1/2— 6/32 kt.  guar-  ^ 
anteed    weight.    Top    quality, 
flawlessly  cut  Wesselton.  blue- 
white  gem,  in  brand  new.  14-kt. 
solid  gold  tooth  ring.      Surpass- 
ing sparkle  —  most    lustrous  bril- 
liancy.   Try  match  at  $100.    Guar-     . 
anteed  Cash  Loan  $46.  Un-  ^Cr  Art 
paid  Loan  Price f«*ww 

No.  418550.    21-jeweled  Bonn  Special,  the 
celebrated  Illinois  Railroad  Watch,  guar- 

Diamonds  Sent 


anteed  to  pass  inspec- 
tion, 20-yeargold-filled 
case— brand  new  con- 
dition throughout.  Try 
to  match  at  $45.    Un- 

iw"?"  $17.90 


On  Approval 
We'll  be  glad  to 

to  send  you  pre- 
paid on  approv  \ 
al  wi  thout  v  \  \i 
obligation  *  \  \\\ 
enyof  ourx\\\\\ 
bargains  .  \vO\" 
for  Free  ^ 
Exami*  - 
nation.   ~ 

See   fop  

yourself,  -_— ^ 
and  exam*  " 
Ine  thorn 
before  yooj 
decide  to. 
buy.  Don't  I 
delay.  Send! 
for  bulletin: 

Send  the  Coupon 

for  the  New  Bargain  Bulletin 

Hundreds  of  special  bargains  are  listed 

In  the  new  bulletin.  Not  just  one  quality,  but 
any  quality  d'Jimond  desired.  Write  for  it  to- 
day—(your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
or  a  poBt  card  is  enough).  TheBo  bargains 
will  not  last  long — and  the  number  of  bar- 
gain bulletins  is  limited.    Write  today— now. 

JOS.  DeRO  Y  &  SONS  £?8'ltffe 

5* 20  D.Roy  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rejerenecehu  permission:  Farmers'  Deposit 
National  Bank,  Marine  National  Hank  and 
any  I'tttxhuruh  Daily  Newspaper* 


Money*  Back 

Protection 
Too  can't  beat  our 
guaranteed  cashloan 

Erotectiou — you  can 
orrow  on  your  dia- 
mond without  sur- 
render of  title.  You 
don't  lose  benefit  of 
enhancing  values. 
Our  rating  of  over 
three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  Is 
your  insurance.    > 
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JOS.  OoROY  &  SONS,     5420  DoRoy  Building,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlcmnn: — PIpsiwo  send  me  absolutely  free  and  prrpaid.  your 
paw  Margiiin  Itulletln  of  diamonds,  watches  and  other  jewelry.  It 
Is  distinctly  understood  that  I  assume  no  obligations  of  any  kind. 


Name. 


Addre98  . 


I 

/ 


10c  a  Day 


Now  Buys  This 
Superb Baader 

Violin 

..•atVlolln  Maker, 

luduyu  free  trial. 

We  mtppty 
thi 

year'.  olintlrumnnt  nuiim)  U.  S.    Govt. 

Thousands  of  nuporh  Instruments  to  choose  from.    You 

f-,  t    it,,    benefit   "f  our  mnmouth  facilities  by  buying  In 
arge  quantities.     Write  today  for  circular. 
l/uV;#QTrtrt,at|I,'or  Spoclal  Circular.     No  obtijr.it  lona, 

iiiiie  luiiiiy  Vlllll   niiiiio  uid  addrsH  in  enough- 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  COMPANY     Dspt.  2488 

I-   4th  HI..  Cincinnati,  O.    U.Wubaub  Ave.,  Chtcago.lll. 


An  exuuiriite  internment  Miule  by  Mm 
J  .  A .  ouader.  1'ay  at  rutu  of  10c  u  da 

Rare  Old 
Violin  (hr- 
outoi 


"WuruTzer 


GENEALOGY 

I        Inten    ted      in      LOCAL      HISTORY      and 
GENEALOGY,     send     for     our     Catalogue     113, 

1      1000     lilies. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,         Boiton,  Mats. 

"  Hr^VEN^NDllrXl? 

Thr  moHl  startling  of  the  profound  writings 
ol  .'.WEDENBORC.  the  renowned  tlieolo- 
L'lan,  philosopher  anil  sciential. 

nig  632  page  hook   treating   of 

Hi-   Lilt  alln    Death,  sent  with- 
out I iiilhcr  cost  or  olillgution  on  receipt  of 
5c.    Win.    lot  ■  Ompll III  list  of  puhlii  atiom, 
THE   AMERICAN   S WEDENBORC 
PRINTINC  &  PURI.ISHINC  SOCIETY 
Room  7S2.  8  Weit  29th  Street.  New  York 
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I 
<0 
_i 
CD 


Three 
Year 

6% 
Investment 

Denomination 
$500  and  $1,000 


Particularly 
well  secured. 

Earnings 
eight  times 
interest. 

Attractive 
conversion 
privilege. 

Provision 
already  made 
for  prompt 
retirement  at 
m  a  t  u  r  i  ty. 


Send  for  Circular 
No.  940  AB 


Peabocty 
Eoughtcling&Co. 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 
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MARKET  PLACE  TALKS 

BY  LI  IK, I  CKISCUOLO 


PREFERRED  STOCKS  AS  DESIRABLE 

INVESTMENTS 


THERE  are  two  extremes  in  the 
realm  of  investment;  one  is  the 
very  high  grade  bond  yielding 
4  per  cent,  while  the  other  is  the 
highly  speculative  common  stock  yield- 
ing 8  per  cent  and  more.  A  sort  of 
compromise  exists  between  the  two, 
combining  some  of  the  safety  accorded 
to  bonds  and  the  speculative  element 
possest  by  common  stocks,  yet  enjoy- 
ing withal  a  ready  market  and  at- 
tractive yield.  We  are  dealing  with 
preferred  stocks  of  railroad  and  indus- 
trial corporations  having  a  successful 
history. 

Preferred  stocks  have  a  claim  on  the 
earnings,  and  in  many  cases,  on  the 
assets,  of  a  corporation  junior  to  that 
of  bonds,  notes  or  other  obligations, 
but  senior  to  the  claims  of  common 
stockholders.  Good  preferred  stocks 
usually  represent  real  assets  and  not 
mere  "good  will"  or  prospective  earn- 
ings, as  in  the  case  of  many  common 
stocks.  The  provisions  governing  their 
issuance  vary  considerably;  as  a  rule, 
holders  of  preferred  stocks  are  en- 
titled to  receive  payment  at  par,  or  at  a 
fixed  figure  above  par,  in  the  event  of 
liquidation,  and  the  balance  is  distrib- 
uted pro  rata  to  holders  of  common. 

Dividends  on  preferred  stocks  may 
be  cumulative  or  non-cumulative,  and 
preferred  stockholders  may  participate 
in  surplus  earnings  after  common 
stockholders  have  received  a  fixed  rate. 
The  preferred  stock  of  the  Chciago  & 
North  Western  Railway  Company  is 
entitled  to  7  per  cent,  after  which  the 
common  gets  7  per  cent,  then  the  pre- 
ferred receives  3   per  cent  more,   the 


common  3  per  cent  more;  finally  both 
issues  share  equally  in  future  disburse- 
ments. This  company  is  paying  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and 
7  per  cent  on  the  common. 

The  cumulative  feature  possest  by 
a  preferred  stock  assures  the. payment 
of  accrued  dividends  on  that  stock  be- 
fore any  disbursement  can  be  made  on 
the  common.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  industrial  concerns  which 
are  now  being  re-financed,  which  have 
large  amounts  in  back  dividends  on 
their  preferred  stocks  that  will  prob- 
ably never  be  paid  in  cash  because  of 
those  companies'  relatively  poor  finan- 
cial condition.  With  weak  concerns, 
the  cumulative  feature  often  proves  to 
be  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

Preferred  stocks  sell  on  a  higher 
plane  than  common  stocks,  because  of 
their  wider  margin  of  safety,  excepting 
in  cases  where  earnings  are  so  large 
that  the  higher  rate  of  dividend  paid 
on  the  common  raises  it  to  a  price 
level  far  above  that  of  the  preferred. 
However,  large  earnings  may  be,  or 
may  not  be,  abnormal,  and  it  is  on  the 
fact  that  dividends  must  first  be  paid 
on  preferred  stocks  that  the  desir- 
ability of  these  stocks  depends. 

In  late  years  the  safety  of  pre- 
ferred stocks  has  been  safeguarded  by 
various  provisions  tending  to  restrict 
the  issuance  of  additional  stock  or  the 
creation  of  obligations  prior  to  such 
stock — as  bonds,  debentures  or  notes. 
Some  of  the  safeguards  adopted  are 
given  herewith: 

1.  Unissued  preferred  is  to  be  sold 
for  cash  at  not  less  than  par  and  only 


PREFERRED  STOCKS 

Dividend 
Divi-  Record 

dend  in  Trice 

Jan! roads —                                           Rate  Years  1916 

Atchison,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe...  5  17  102  -  98f 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   4  17  80-721 

Chic.  Mil.  &  St.  Paul 7  60  136J-124J 

Chic.  &  North  Western 8  60  175  -166 

Kansas  City    Southern    4  10  641-   68 

Minn..  St.  Raul  &  S.  S.  Marie  7  14  137   -L-'SA 

Norfolk  &   Western    4  L8  894-   84J 

Onion  Pacific  4  18  si  A-  so 

J  >i  (his  trials — 

Amer.  Agricul.  Chem <>  17  102  -  00 

Amer.    Can    7  10  116|   L08J 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry 7  17  L19j  11".; 

Amer.    Cotton    Oil    ti  24  102       88 

Amer.    Locomotive    7  15  107   -   994 

Amer.    Sugar    7  27  1-1      II'' 

Central    Leather    7  II  L15J    IOS; 

General  Chemical    8  16  L16    113 

National    Biscuil    7  is  1291-124 

National   Lead   7  23  117*  112 

Pressed   Steel  Car    7  17  10..      07 

II.  S.  Rubber  First   8  10  116     106 

I'.    S.    Steel     7  16  122      116 

Virginia-Carolina   Chem 8  20  L13J-108 


Yield 

Range 

ApprOX.         Per 

1915 

Price 

Com 

1024-  96 

LOOJ 

5.00 

79|-  07 

•  ■'i 

5.30 

135  -V201 

L27i 

5.60 

iso  -it;;; 

17.-. 

l  tu> 

65i    54] 

60 

6.70 

136  -123 

136 

5,20 

00  -   SO  A 

87 

L.60 

SI  A,     70 

s--\ 

L.80 

101  J-  90 

101 

5.90 

h:;a    91 1 

113 

6.20 

us    in  J 

lis 

5.90 

ioj;    oi 

101 

5.90 

LOS      75 

106 

0  00 

not  109 

120 

.  go 

iioa  LOOj 

it  . 

6,10 

ih;a  ox; 

lie 

.  M) 

l_'7A  110 

ISO 

.  10 

L16    104| 

u . 

0  10 

106      86 

101 

i 

no    L01| 

111 

. 

II,     102 

I  •  • 

LIS]    80 

111. 

.    10 
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when  net  earnings,  after  depreciation 
and  reserves,  are  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  dividends  on  all  preferred 
stock,  including  that  to  be  issued. 

2.  The  amount  of  preferred  cannot 
be  increased,  nor  shall  any  stock  hav- 
ing preference  thereto  be  issued  unless 
with  the  consent  of  holders  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  outstanding  preferred. 

3.  Preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  full 
par  value  and  accrued  dividends  in  the 
event  of  dissolution  or  liquidation  be- 
fore any  disbursement  shall  be  made 
tc   common  stockholders. 

4.  If  dividends  shall  be  in  default 
for  over  one  year,  holders  of  preferred 
stock  shall  be  given  power  to  vote  at 
the  next  meeting  of  stockholders.  In 
many  cases  holders  of  preferred  stocks 
have  equal  voting  power  with  common 
stockholders. 

5.  A  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
preferred  stock  outstanding  shall  be 
set  aside  on  each  January  1st  and 
July  1st  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
such  preferred  stock  at  not  exceeding 
110,  which  stock  shall  be  cancelled. 
This  retirement  fund  is  to  be  set  aside 
in  each  year  before  any  dividends  may 
be  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

6.  The  full-paid  common  stock  must 
always  be  twice  the  amount  of  pre- 
ferred stock  outstanding.  No  dividend 
can  be  paid  on  the  common  until  two 
years'  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  have  been  set  aside  from  earn- 
ings. 

In  some  cases  preferred  stocks  have 
been  made  particularly  attractive  by 
providing  a  feature  by  which  they 
could  be  converted  into  common  stock 
at  par  or  thereabouts  during  a  specified 
period.  The  value  of  such  a  feature  is 
proven  at  a  time  when  abnormal  earn- 
ings result  in  large  dividends  on  the 
common  stock;  the  preferred  dividend 
is  fixed,  but  the  preferred  can  be  con- 
verted into  common,  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  price  materially  higher  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  preferred.  The  profit 
is  obvious. 

Preferred  stocks  of  seasoned  cor- 
ations  are  in  a  particularly  desir- 
able position  in  periods  when  earnings 
are  abnormally  large,  as  at  present, 
and  corporations  are  spending  con- 
siderable amounts  for  improvements 
and  replacements,  as  well  as  for  divi- 
OH  common  stocks.  There  has 
n  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  set 
jms  lor  depreciation  or 
improvements,  which  creates  a  sub- 
stantial     equity      behind      preferred 

(';ks  that  makes  them  all  the  more 
desirable. 

In   the   event  of  a  business  depres- 

',,   pr<;f<;rr<-d   rtockfl  will   be  affected, 

an  th<:y  har«  :i<:<:ri  in  t.h<;  part,  but  eon- 

that  have  paid  dividends  without 

iption  for  lerera]  decades,  thru 

panic    and  depi  t  qnitc  likely 

tO  Bin     their      record      for     many 

'  oi  poi  '  hat    b 

by  the  pro  ipei  ity  now  eur- 

their  financial 

condition,  paying  ofr  floating  debt  and 

of  bond  i,  all   of  which 

ices    tbtfi    pri  in    a 

PO  ittc 

I    be   b<  mind   that  in 


a.4. 
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The  Investments  of 
One  Elderly  Woman 

Tetany  investors  fire fer  to  purchase  securities  diversified  in  dates  so  that  a 
payment  of  interest  is  made  every  month.  Nineteen  years  ago  we  selected 
an  investment  of  this  character  for  an  elderly  woman,  entirely  dependent 
on  the  interest  from  her  securities.  Now,  on  her  death,  her  daughter 
has  written  us,  expressing  the  satisfaction  the  mother  always  felt  in  the 
fact  that  two-hundred  and  twenty-eight  payments  of  interest  had  been 
made  her  without  a  single  day's  delay,  that  her  principal  sums  had 
always  been  offered  her  in  cash  on  the  days  when  due,  and  that  they  had 
always  been  reinvested  through  us  without  the  loss   of  a  day's  interest. 

THIS  true  story  or  sound  securities  sola  ana  service  faithfully 
rendered  may  be  an  example  to  thousands  of  persons  in  search 
of  really  safe  investments,  and  of  the  thorough-going  service 
that  is  rightfully  to  be  expected  of  the  20th-century  bond  House. 

Our  history  of  34  years  is  full  of  such  incidents,  arising  from  the 
facts  that  we  deal  in  only  the  safest  class  of  investments  and  that 
no  investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  on  any  security  purchased  of  us. 

We  are  now  offering  a  well  diversified  list  of  safe  first  mortgage 
bonds.  Each  issue  is  secured  by  a  building  and  land  in  New  York, 
Chicago  or  some  other  large  and  prosperous  city.  Each  has  been 
protected  hy  the  definite  system  of  safeguards  which  we  have 
developed  in  our  34  years  of  experience,  known  as  the  Straus  Plan. 

It  would  he  to  your  advantage  to  investigate  these  bonds.  Our 
current  Investment  List,  describing  a  variety  of  issues,  and  our 
booklet  telling  how  they  are  safeguarded,  will  he   sent  on  request. 

^Vrite  today  for  Circular  No.  A-689 

S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1602  IN  C  O  RPO  HATED 

150  BROADWAY-  STRAUS  BUILDING 
NEW     YORK-      -     CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Southern  Railway 
Company 

First  Consol.  5s  1994 

Secured  by  a  first  lien  on  1,775 
miles  of  road,  and  by  a  mortgage 

on    2,360    miles    additional,    sub- 
ject to  prior  liens. 

Followed  by  $93,912,000  Dc- 
\  elopmenl  4'  i  bond  i,  £60,000,000 
preferred  and  $120,000,000  com- 
mon   tock. 

The  company  reported  for 
1010  a  urplus  equivalent  to  5% 
on  tli<'  preferred  stock  and  5.25% 
on    the  1  onnnon. 

Price  at  Market 
Yielding  about  4.85% 

Circular  1-10%) 

IRedmondMo. 

33  Pine  Si.  -   -    New  York 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bouubt  and  lold  on  Commiuion 

Foreign  Kicbanur,   Commercial   Credit!. 

Cable  7  ramfcri. 

Circular  Lrllrti  lot  Trav<  Irn,  available  in  all 

parti  of  tbc  world 
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Foreign  Government 

and 

Municipal  Bonds 

Maturities  range   from    2  to  30  years 

Yielding  from  3.70%  to  6.27% 

Full  particulars  upon  request   for  Circular  1-53 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


CORK!  SI'ONDKN  I'    OFFICIOS 


l'Mir  Mil  1  1  Ml  \     PA. 
1  121  Chtslnut  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ftflWiflJ  building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
Dime  BauL  Buihliug 


ItOSI'ON,    \l  VSS. 
55  Cougresa  Str— I 

BUFFALO,  N    \ 

Marine  Hunk  Hlilg. 

ALBANY      VI 
H  Douw  Building 


prrrsBDRGH,  pa. 

1018  Farmer*  Bank  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Guardian  Building 

WTLKESBARRE,  l'\. 

Miner*  bank  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

121  California  St. 

\\  WIINGTON,  D.  C. 

717  HthSl.  N.  \\  . 
LONDON.   F.NC.I.ANU 

3  Lombard  Street 


S 
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First  Farm  Mortgages 
$450  to  $30,000 

BUILD  YOUR  INCOME 

along  safe,  conservative  lines, 
yet  with  high  interest  return. 

FARM  MORTGAGE 
VALUES 

are  always  par,  and  do  not 
suffer  the  violent  fluctuations  of 
the  stock  market.  Our  loans 
never  exceed  one-half  the  value 
of  productive  farms  in  sections 
of  continued  prosperity. 

Write  for  Booklet  "C" 


fk 
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NVESTMENT   BANKERS 

MILWAUKEE  .WIS. 
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Stocks^Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


A    small    first    payment    enables    you    to  = 

purchase   one    share   or   bond,    or   as   many  \ 

as    you    c:in>    to,     of    Railroad,    Industrial  i 

!     and    Public    Utility    Companies.      The    bal-  ; 

ance    may    be    paid    in    convenient    monthly  i 

installments    of    $o,     $10,    $20,    etc.,    de-  | 

HI    pending     upon     number     purchased.       You  ^ 

=     may    divide    your    investment    among    sev-  | 

^     eral   dividend   paying   securities   under  this  | 

=     plan. 

Write  for   "Booklet  C-2" 

It  is  interesting  and  fully  explains  "The 
Partial  Fay  ruent  Plau. "     Free  upon  request. 

JSHEI-POijhMWGAHl 

I  42  Broadway  New  York  City  e| 

Members  New   Tori  Slock  Exchange 


A.    SOUND    INVESTMENT 

Our  Annuity  nine  Book  explains  a  sure  income 
ranging  from  4%  to  9%  on  one  life  and  4%  to 
8  3/10%  on  two  lives.  This  plan  makes  you  your 
own  executor  and  immortalizes  your  money  after 
you  have  enjoyed  a  sure  life  income.  These  bonds 
are  of  special  interest  to  Baptists  and  others  who 
wish  their  money  at  last  to  help  Christianize 
America.  Forty  years'  experience!  Write  for 
our   booklet. 

CHARLES    L.    WHITE, 

The  American  Baptist   Home  Mission  Society, 
Department   I,*23  East  2Cth  Street,   New  York. 
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45-47    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,404,415.23 


THE   COMPANY   ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on   deposits,   anil   holds,  manages  and   invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,   for    individuals,    estates   and    corporations. 
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WILLIAM   M.   KINGSLEY,   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Seoretary 
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FRANK  LYMAN 
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EDWARD  w  .  sill- 1. DON 
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The  Independent  offer*  a  Service 
fur  Investors  in  which  personal  at- 
tention  is  given  to  the  desires  of  its 

Subscribers   for   informal  ion    in    re- 

gard  to  investments  of  all  Linda. 
II ,  oannot,  of  course,  decide  for 
our  readers  where  they  should  put 
their  savings  iimi  will  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  recom- 
iin  tiding  specific  securities  to  any 
individual.  But  tee  ask  our  readers 
to  write  to  mi  frankly  and  this  De- 
partment  trill  give  them  by  letter 

or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent such  impartial  information, 
ns  nun/  assist  them  in  making  a 
wise  decision  for  themselves.  Read- 
ers who  request  ad  rice  on  invest- 
ments trill  receive  better  service 
when  they  specify  the  class  of  se- 
curities now  held,  approximate 
a mon tits  of  each,  stating  if  the  in- 
vestment is  for  an  estate,  busi7iess 
or  professional  man,  woman  or 
minor.  All  information  given  will 
be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


periods  of  abnormal  earnings  pre- 
ferred stocks  sell  on  a  lower  income 
basis;  tbat  is,  at  higher  prices  than  in 
normal  times.  For  this  reason  such 
stocks  should  be  purchased  during 
market  recessions,  when  preferred 
stocks  sell  off  along  with  common 
issues. 

In  an  era  of  prosperity  there  is  apt 
to  be  considerable  inflation,  and  even 
preferred  stocks  may  be  issued  in  part 
against  "good  will"  and  future  pros- 
pects rather  than  entirely  against 
actual  assets.  So  the  investor  should 
study  the  balance  sheet  on  offering  cir- 
culars to  see  if  "good  will"  forms  too 
large  a  part  of  the  assets. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  investor  who 
already  has  some  more  conservative  in- 
vestments, yet  who  wishes  to  increase 
his  income  without  too  much  risk,  the 
accompanying  tabulation  of  preferred 
stocks  should  be  of  interest.  We  have 
restricted  our  choice  to  stocks  of  such 
concerns  as  have  had  long  records  of 
dividend  payments  and  those  that  are 
not  exclusively  war-munitions  con- 
cerns. The  list  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, but  it  is  fairly  representative 
and  should  be  of  some  service  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  desire  a  good 
investment  with  an  attractive   return. 


PEBBLES 

Boy  :it  the  lion's  cage-   Gee  whiz,  mister, 
what  'ud  happen  if  ho  got  out? 
Keeper-    Begorra,    Oi'd    lose   me   job! 

1'llek. 

Tf  the  price  of  steak  keeps  on  climbing 
skyward  we  shall  have  to  get  along  with 
fewer      yachts      ami      autos.      Philadtlphitt 
■'(/. 

\  Ww  Hampshire  person  <:iv<  that 
Theodore  Roosevell  is  a  survival  of  a  pro 
Neocene  era  of  human  thought."  it  sounds 

awful,   I'm    T.    K.    survived    it    and    the 

of  'em  didn't     Detroit  Free  Prew 

Officer     \nd  what  are  fou  gotai  to  ,K> 
w  hon  j  i'ii  g«t  t  here  i 

Immigrant     Take  up  land. 

Officer     Much? 

■inn      \     shovelful     at     a     to 
I  id  ti 


November  6,  1916 
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1917 

Magazine 
Catalog 

FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices.and  eivesthe  Quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1917  Catalog  (44pages)  lists-  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    U»    YOUR   rr\  j~^  -p*    a   -srr-  . 
Name  and  Address     -*-   ^  -LJA.   X    . 

ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
914  Brooks  Building     CHICAOO.  ILL. 


At  Small  Cost 

ijelablea  tlie  year  round.    Let  your 
family  enjoy  a 

Callahan 

Duo.Gla/tt-d  Greenhouse 


'1  ...  /';  I  you  i>\ 
■■'  0  '.LAZED  SA'.lf  (  <). 

D      ,".n,  Ol 


■  •• 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


THE  VALUED  POLICY 
A  correspondent  has  asked  me  for 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  "valued 
policy"  in  fire  insurance.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  no  such  policy.  All  fire 
insurance  policies  today  are  "stand- 
ard"; that  is,  prescribed  by  statute. 
But  I  know  the  point  on  which  he  is 
seeking  light.  In  about  one-half  the 
states — all  but  one  of  them,  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  West  and  South — 
there  are  in  existence  what  are  called 
"valued  policy"  laws.  Tho  they  differ 
in  phraseology,  all  of  them  aim  at  the 
same  result.  Except  in  one  or  two 
states  these  laws  apply  exclusively  to 
insurance  on  buildings,  or  as  some  of 
the  texts  read,  "immovable  property." 
They  provide  that  in  the  event  of 
fire  destroying  the  insured  building, 
the  insurer  immediately  becomes  liable 
for  the  full  amount  written  in  the 
policy.  Now  that  provision  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  standard  form  of  policy, 
in  which  the  sum  insured  appears  only 
as  the  outside  figure  of  the  insurer's 
liability,  the  actual  amount  of  loss  to 
be  ascertained  by  investigation  after 
the  fire.  Of  course,  if  the  investigation 
shows  that  the  damage  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amounted  stated  in  the 
policy,  the  company  pays  a  total  loss. 
If  the  values  destroyed  aggregate  less 
than  the  face  of  the  policy,  only  that 
amount  is  paid. 

COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  cooperative 
associations  in  this  country  furnishing 
personal  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance. They  are  generally  organized  in 
the  interests  of  particular  classes. 
The  administration  expense  is  small; 
there  are  no  agents,  such  new  business 
a::  th<;y  write  being  introduced  by  the 
existing  membership.  The  premiums 
are  in  the  form  of  monthly  or  quar- 
terly assessments.  Compared  with  the 
policies  issued  by  the  stock  companies, 
the  "coverage"  provided  by  the  certi- 
of  these  associations  may  be 
ibed    as    n  !.    The    benefits 

■    neither  as  numerous 
-I.    This   is    not  saying  they 
art  not  worth  tin'   premium   paid    for 

them.  Th<  Cull  value   for  I  lie   liene- 

anteil,  always  provided  the 
elation  is  in  sound  financial  condition 
and  carefully  managed.  But  the  point 
aimed  at  here  is  tii.  ;  must 

not    e  pact    for    (9    oi    Q '  '    ;|      '  " 
from    any   set   of   in  m  era    the 

winch   cost  $20    to    SCO.    In    in- 

ai  in  other  line  of  businei 
properly  organized  and  capably  man 
aged,  one  genei  what  one  pay  i 


Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 

OSAKA        LONDON        KYOTO         BOSTON 

Our  lamps  are  made  from  porcelain, 
pottery,    and    bronze   jars    which   we 
carry  in   our  stock,  fitted    for  eithei 
electricity  or  oil.     They  are  useful  as 
well  as  decorative,   and   suitable   for 
city  or  country  houses. 

Shades  made   to  order  in  any  color, 
From  imported  antique  silks,  plain  rice 
paper,  decorated  paper,  grass  paper,  or 
customer's  own  materials,  which  appeal 
to   the  most   fastidious   taste,  and   the 
true  art  lovers. 

Double  Offer 
on  Typewriters— 


Our  prices  on  factory-rebuilt  type- 
writers, guaranteed  in  writing  for 
Satisfactory  service,  range  from  % 
to  j£  manufacturers*  prices  for  new 
machines  which  cannot  give  more 
satisfactory  service  than  ours. 
Our  rebuilt  models  ln<  hide  Royal 
Standard  VisiMe  Writers  for  %Z*>\  Underwood,   L.  C.  Smith  and 

1'    .;ton  Visible  Writers  at  $35  to  $45.     With  every  mac  lime 

"fTcra  new  polished  oak  typewriter  table  with  drawer 
and  sliding  leaf  at  half  regular  ret.iil  price. 

S<->trff->r  our  illustrated  calnlog. 
MINTVKftOTA    TYPUWUITEK  KXC1I.,  Pcpf,  r  f 
310  Third  Avenue,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VABondsofOurCbuntri) 


Prei   from  Income  taa      The  same  bonds  1 
the  Govern!  i 

I'm  its]  Savini  !    I  leposlts.     Vou  mi 

■i  in  ■.'..  %  Instead  ol  Postal   Banks  t%. 
Writ*  for  Booklet  J.  "Boned  of  Our  \ 
:>y."     FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank 
tDcpt.  10.       Columbus,  Ohio  I 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred   Stocks 
yielding  &%  toS?/> 

nii'l  •  nb. i i"  ni  pon  ibilil iei  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlintd  in   "in 
CURRENT  LETTER  "K" 

I       Op    .'         '.:      Ill        ,UI         I    I     1/    ' 

Williams*  Troth  &Coleman 

ItlVi   ■  I  i>i<'  ni      ' "  '  a  i  it ''  i 

60  wai.i.  *>T.        ni.w  YORK 

I'p    •  i  \v  ii  ■  lo  Columbui I  Phils. Markets 


BOTH  SIDES 


A  DEBATE 


COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION 


RESOLVED,  That  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law  should  be  enacted  to 
settle  all  labor  disputes  <ni   railroads 

and  other  common   carriers. 


THE  threatened  railroad  strike 
this  summer,  the  hasty  passing 
of  the  Adamson  bill  and  the  re- 
cent street  railway  strikes  in 
New  York  City  have  aroused  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  means  of  settling  labor 
disputes  on  common  carriers  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
public.  The  "Van  Hise"  board,  a  volun- 
tary arbitration  board  appointed  in 
1912  to  settle  the  threatened  engineers' 
strike  of  that  year,  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law, 
similar  to  those  of  Canada,  Australia 
and  elsewhere.  This  brief  was  prepared 
by   Edith  M.   Phelps. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  Compulsory   arbitration   in   railroad  dis- 
putes is  logical  and  right  in  principle. 

A.  The  rights  of  the  public  must  be 
considered.  1.  The  public  bears  the  costs 
of  the  strike  and  of  increased  wages, 
either  in  higher   rates  or  iu  poorer  serv- 

ice. 

B.  The  railroads  and  their  employees 
should  be  regulated  as  servants  of  the 
public. 

C.  Some  form  of  peaceful  settlement 
must  always  follow  a  strike — why  not 
precede  and  avert  it? 

I).  Compulsory  arbitration  is  a  civil- 
ized method  as  opposed  to  force  which 
impoverishes  labor  and  imperils  the  social 
order. 

II.  Mediation   or   voluntary   arbitration   is 
unsatisfactory. 

A.  It  always  results  in  a  compromise. 

B.  Awards  are  not  based  on  justice 
but  on  what  must  be  granted  to  prevent 
the   strike. 

C.  Temporary  boards  cannot  gain  a 
sufficient  know  ledge  of  the  facts  to  decide 
intelligently. 

D.  The  demands  of  the  workers  in- 
crease continually. 

III.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  practicable. 

A.  It  could  be  enforced.  1.  It  would  be 
constitutional.  2.  Strikes  would  be  made 
illegal,  a.  In  case  of  a  strike  the  funds 
of  the  union  could  be  attached,  b.  Legal 
penalties  such  as  tines  and  imprisonment 
could  be  inflicted  if  the  injunction 
against   a  strike  were  disregarded. 

B.  Awards  of  a  permanent  board 
would  be  final. 

('.  Time  and  labor  spent  in  an  effort 
to  bring  both  sides  to  an  j\greement  could 
be  minimized. 

1).  Appointments  to  such  a  board 
could  be  made  free  from  political  inter- 
ference. 

IV.  Compulsory    arbitration    a    great    social 
and  economic  gain. 

A.  Cooperation  and  amicability  would 
supplant  strike  enmity. 

B.  Suffering,  inconvenience  and  waste 
avoided.  1.  Work  and  wages  would  con- 
tinue.   "-'■    Profits    would    not    In'    cut.    •'{. 

Service    would    not    be    interrupted    nor 

would  the  public  security  be  threatened 

I iy  stril 

V.  Plenty  of  precedent    for  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law. 

A.  In  the  United  States.   I.  Agitation 
the  workers  for  mediation  and  arbl 

tration  as  substitutes  for  strikes  has  con- 
tinued since  L888,  -.  A  number  of  na- 
tional unions  requiri   effort   to  arbitrate 
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before  strike  is  called.  3.  Railroad  mana- 
gers   generally    in     favor    of    it.    a.    The 

managers   were  willing   to  arbitrate  the 

railway  dispute  of  this  summer.  I.  A 
compulsory  arbitration  law  in  Colorado 
has   been    successful. 

B.  In  other  countries.  1.  Compulsory 
arbitration  laws  successful  in  Canada 
and  Denmark.  2.  A  similar  law  has 
worked  well  in  Australia.  .*{.  The  New 
Zealand  law,  tho  in  some  respects  un- 
satisfactory, has  never  been  repealed.  1. 
A  law  for  compulsory  investigation  and 

award,  the  force  of  which  shall  be  bind- 
ing, has  recently  been  enacted  in  Nor- 
way. 

VI.  The  fact  that  an  award  may  not  al- 
ways be  just  is  no  argument  against, 
compulsory  arbitration. 

A.  The  aim  should  be  to  adopt  and 
improve,  as  far  as  possible,  methods  that 
seem  reasonable. 

VII.  A  compulsory  arbitration  law  would 
have  prevented  the  Adamson  bill  from 
becoming  a  law. 

VIII.  A  compulsory  arbitration  law  would 
have  prevented  the  street  railway  strike 
of  New  York  City. 

A.  The  managers  could  have  been 
compelled  to  arbitrate. 

NEGATIVE 

I.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. 

A.  It  depends  upon  the  compulsory 
enforcement  of  the  award,  which  does 
away  with  the  right  of  the  workingmen 
to  strike. 

B.  This  right  should  not  be  abrogated 
as  long  as  the  worker  is  not  economically 
free.  1.  The  pressure  of  the  laborers  must 
be  steady  against  the  employers  until 
reasonable  standards  of  living  wages,  liv- 
ing conditions,  etc..  have  been  secured 
for  them. 

C.  The  public  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  private  business. 

II.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  not  needed 
to   prevent   strikes. 

A.  Every  railway  labor  dispute  that 
has  threatened  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic seriously  has  been  settled  either  by 
conciliation  or  by  voluntary  arbitration. 
1.  Legislation  already  exists  providing 
for    the    voluntary     settlement    of    labor 

disputes. 

B.  Both  the  railroad  employers  and 
the  employees  are  anxious  to  avoid 
strikes. 

C.  What  is  needed  now  is  that  both 
sides  take  time  for  the  dispute  to  be 
thoroly  investigated  and  for  the  public 
to  make  up  its  mind. 

1>.  If  living  and  working  conditions 
were  made  light  lor  the  laborers  there 
would  be  no  desire  to  strike 

III.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  are 
matters  of  principle. 

A.  A  principle  cannot  be  arbitrated. 

IV.  Compulsory    arbitration     is     not     praC 

ticable. 

A.  It  has  not  been  successful  w here  it 
has    been    tried.    1.    Strikes   have   occurred 

both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  since 

the  compulsory  arbitration  law  has  been 
iu  effect.  2.  These  count  lies  present  con- 
ditions especially  favorable  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  such  a  law  .">.  The  Canadian 
plan    fails    to    provide    sufficiently    expert 

service  tor  judging  the  cases  which  come 

up. 

11.  Compulsory  arbitration  could  not 
be  enforced,  i.  it  would  be  Impossible  to 


imprison  or  to  collect  lines  from  large 
numbers  of  workers.  2.  Substitute  labor 
could  not  be  had.  The  work  requires  ex- 
perience. 

C.  It  would  result  in  inefficiency.  1. 
Involuntary  labor  is  always  inefficient. 

D.  The  awards  of  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration board  could  not  always  be  based 
upon  absolute  justice. 

V.  Little  sentiment  exists  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

A.  Organized  labor  is  opposed  to  it. 
1.  Distrust  always  prevails  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  the  award.  Li.  The  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  the  Socialists 

oppose  it  in  principle. 

B.  The  employers  are  not  generally  In 

favor  of  it.  1.  Many  of  them  feel  that 
the  causes  for  dispute  are  not  matters 
for  arbitration  by  a  third  party.  They 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
their  own  workers  as  they  see  tit.  2.  In 
the  street  railway  strike  in  New  York 
City  it  was  tin-  managers  who  refused 
to  arbitrate. 

C.  Both  sides  hesitate  to  give  power 
to  those  who  they  feel  do  not  understand 
the  conditions. 

VI.  A  compulsory  arbitration  law  would 
result  in  dissatisfaction. 

A.  The  awards  would  be  too  much 
like  the  decisions  of  a  court.  1.  Each  side 
would  feel  the  pride  of  winning  or  the 
sting  of  defeat  too  keenly. 

B.  The  ill  feeling  between  capital  and 
labor  would  be  increased.  1.  The  experi- 
ences of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
show  this  result. 

VII.  It  would  tend  to  increase  the  number 
of  disputes. 

VIII.  If  the  right  to  strike  were  removed 
the  workers  would  be  forced  into  politics 
to  protect  their  interests. 

A.  Without  the  power  to  strike  quick- 
ly they  would  be  intimidated  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  union  nullified. 

IX.  The  passage  of  the  Adamson  law  is 
proof  that  a  compulsory  arbitration  law- 
is   unnecessary. 

A.  The  passage  of  this  law  was  really 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration. 

r>.  A  law  passed  by  Congress  has  the 
binding  force  of  the  award  of  a  compul- 
sory arbitration  board. 

R 
Mote,  Carl  H..  I  minx' rial  .  t  >  bitrat  ion  (Bobbs- 
M  err  ill)  1916.  Groat,  George  G.,  Introduction  to 
tin  Study  of  Organised  Labor  in  America,  p. 
204-88  (Macmiliant  1916,  American  Economic 
Review,  June,  1916,  p.  824,  Wage  /'/.• 
Industrial  Arbitration.  Harvard  law  Ke\  lew  . 
Nov.,    1916.    p.    18.    Now    I'  for    Laic    and 

Order;    Industrial    Pwm    Thru    Minimut      H 
ami  Arbitration,  Henry  B.  Higglns.  Independent, 
Oct.  9,  1916,  i>.  62.  Shall  Force  or  Reason  h'uU >t 
Charles    Evans    Hughes.    Johns    Hopkins    Uni- 
versity   Studies  .     1916,    p      ;"         i  and 
Control.  George  M.  Janes.  Literarj    Digest,  Sept. 
8,   i                          \,bitiiitton  and  the   Kight-Honr 
Dan.  Nation,    \                1916,  p    i  16 
in    Industrial    Arbitration.    \,»     Republic,     ) 
6,     1916,     p      i  '      To     l'i, 
William  X.  Riple]     Nev,    Republic,  S< 
l>.                          list    I'.'i':                               'afieM.     0 
I,  ok,  Sent.   18,   1916,  p     ■*■     ,''-.    S                     l/t«r. 
Outlook.    October    14,    1916.    p        •       S 
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JU.ST      A      WORD 

Another  of  Edward  Earle  Purinton's 
Efficiency  articles  "to  help  you  help 
yourself"  will  be  published  in  The  In- 
dependent for  November  20.  "Every- 
man's Office"  is  the  subject  and  Mr. 
Purinton  explains  how  it  can  be  made 
"the  ante-room  to  professional  or  in- 
dustrial success." 


Few  of  the  Germans  who  would 
prove  the  Fatherland  the  greatest 
benefactor  among  nations  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  laud  what  Germany  has  done 
for  England.  But  an  Englishman — 
P.  A.  Vaile,  author  of  "Wake  Up,  Eng- 
land!"— makes  the  assertion  in  an  ar- 
ticle soon  to  be  published  in  The  In- 
dependent that  "England's  best  friends 
are  the  Germans,"  and  he  backs  it  with 
interesting  facts  and  convincing  ar- 
guments. 


Who's  Who  calls  him  an  artist,  but 
Everett  Shinn  makes  steam  engines, 
melodramas,  furniture  and  gowns,  as 
well  as  painting  scenery  and  pictures. 
"Versatilist"  is  the  title  Donald  Wil- 
helm  gives  him  in  his  entertaining  de- 
scription of  the  man  who  believes  that 
"There's  nothing  left  out  of  any  of  us. 
We  can  all  do  anything,  in  our  meas- 
ure." Mr.  Shinn  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  himself  to  illustrate  the  story  of  his 
work,  to  be  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent shortly. 


The  Independent  has  always  been 
proud  of  its  verse,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  decidedly  above  the  average  of 
a  weekly  magazine  devoted  primarily 
to  current,  events.  And  just  at  present 
that  pride  has  particularly  justifica- 
tion in  half-a  dozen  poems,  all  sched- 
ule! for  early  publication.  The  authors' 
nan  -ak     for     themselves.     Helen 

Parry  Eden,  contributor  to  London 
Puvrh  and  author  of  "I'. read  and  Cir- 
cuses," has  written  for  The  Independ- 
ent a  poem  of  what  the  war  means  to 
"A  Mother  in  England."  "The  Seeker 
After  God"  is  a  .soon,  t  by  Harry 
Kemp,  William  Rose  Benet,  author  of 
mt  |  from  Cathay"  and  "The 
'■oner     of     Cod,"      wrote      "Sumim  r 

Night  from  an  'I,'  Platform"  Cor  Th^ 
fod<  pendenl  of  .July  24,  1916.  "Sophia 

tication"    I      the    title   of   In::    new    poem. 

"The  wife,"  i,,    Marguerite  Wilkinson, 
i     "Meadow    Balm,"    by     Winifred 

W<  '  0      > r , . ,  r  -       of      I  he      p.,.  mi 

which  we  ,<i  to  publish  by  foi 

Ibutori  t.o  Th<    [ndependi 

i.     th<    mo  I.  notable  of   tie' 
i  -     lhaft,"  by  Wilfrid  W-i  ion 


Gibson,  a  young  English  poet  of  dis- 
tinction. Much  of  his  verse,  now  pub- 
lished in  his  book  "Battle  and  Other 
Poems"  originally  appeared  in  The 
Independent. 


REMARKABLE     REMARKS 

John  Redmond — Ireland  is  suffering 
from  a  brain  storm. 

Emperor  William — Hold  out.  The  Lord 
will  give  his  blessing  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes — Every  child 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  its  childhood. 

King  Constantine — There  is  a  desire 
to  sow  discord  in  the  royal  family. 

King  William  of  Battenberg — May 
God  give  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace. 

Corra  Habris — Being  a  man  at  all  is 
in  itself  a  very  suspicious  circumstance. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea — Many  an  adult  is 
ill  at  ease  in  a  group  of  young  people  now. 

General  von  Hindenburg  —  Great 
strategists  are  lacking  among  the  British. 

Rudyard  Kipling — What  mystery  is 
there  like  the  mystery  of  the  other  man's 
job. 

Seceetaby  McAdoo — -We  can't  shoot  our 
way  into  the  good  will  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

Lord  Roseberey — In  some  irresponsible 
quarters  I  hear  some  babble  of  immediate 
peace. 

Chaeles  Warren  Fairbanks — It  is  not 
true  that  President  Wilson  has  kept  us 
out  of  war. 

Ed.  Howe — Charley  Chaplin  has  been  a 
hero  several  years  and  it  is  time  for  a 
change. 

E.  H.  Sothern — What  tight  rope  artist 
would  be  content  with  only  a  balance  at 
the  bank. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Manning — Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  does  not  stand  for  peace 
at  any  price. 

General  Brusiloff — Artillery  plays  in 
modern  war  a  role  not  only  enormous  but 
preponderating. 

Mbs.  Julian  Heath — It  is  a  fearful 
moment  for  many  a  young  mother  when 
the  nurse  leaves. 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore — The  vers 
lihre  movement  has  become  necessary  in 
the  present  age. 

Ckanti.ano  Rice — What  has  become  of 
the  old-fashioned  football  player  who  used 
to  wear  long  hair. 

Bishop  E.  S.  Lines — It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  hind  the  fortunes  of  the  church 
with  the  privileged   classes. 

WOODBOw  WILSON  -I  don't  know  that 
anj  one  expounds  the  theory  ef  popular 
government  better  than  Tennyson. 

Robert  Eebbicr    The  old  spread-eagle 

■   seems  te  have  blossomed   into  the  windy 

self-gratulation  of  quack  philosophy. 

DR.  F.  EtOBBEAS      The  public  roller  towel 

of   the   past,   was    Innocuous   as   compared 

with    the   family    pocket,  handkerchief. 

I  PbeMXEB  VenizeLOS — If  there  is  no 
awakening  of    the    Hellenic   conscience   I 

■II    leave    Kuropc  ami  go   to  live   in    Amei 

PETEB  NhWKM,  Aii  artist  who  is  to 
make  a  success  of  illustrating  must,  possess 

the  qualities  accessary  tor  success  on  the 
tge. 

Maw.  a  i:i  :i  1 1  inck  i.i:v,  Labor  Leader — If 
a  milkman  comes  to  your  home  wilhoul.  a 
union  button  Sing  him  downstairs  on  his 
head. 

\  e  i    PRESIDENT     M  aksiiai.i,      If     I      had 

b<  en   in  i hi'  Garden  of  Eden   I    would   aot 

have    c:i!c  ii    the    apple.     BU(     I    don't     know 

I  never  met  i  bai  ehai oubrette,  Eve, 

GEBTRUDK      Atiikimon      After     I  he     war 

there  will  he  at   be  i     ome thing  Like  a  pro 
portion  of  one   whole  man   to  ten   women, 

and  all  sorta  of  i  •  pedienl  i  an    I 

ted    from    polygain      to  nrtil  rl  iii 

/a  I  ion 
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KNOCKING   AT   THE    DOOR 


IN  thr  of  the  proposed  pun  base  of  the  Danish 

I  Indies  there  la  fortunately  no  such  doubt  as 
has  caused  US  perplexity  in  regard  to  our  duty  to- 
ward the  Philippines,  that  is,  the  question  of 
whether  the  inhabitants  wished  to  come  under  the  Amer- 
ican tlag.  As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  question  was 
up  before  the  Danish  Rigsdag  automobiles  were  sent 
scurrying  around  St.  Croix  and  that  evening  a  third  of 
the  population  of  the  island  met  in  mass  meetings  and 
\..ted  5727  to  7  in  favor  of  annexation  by  the  United 
States.  Women,  of  course,  voted  as  well  as  men,  for 
I  lenmark  is  an  equal  suffrage  country  now. 

The  Colonial  Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jan  passed 
unanimously  the  following  resolution,  which  was  cabled 
to  Copenhagen: 

As  the  constantly  recurring  sale  negotiations  paralyze 
all  enterprise  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jan,  and  as  great 
depression,  with  public  deficit  and  private  misery,  has 
already  been  caused  by  the  war  and  the  disappointment 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Mother  Country  is  earnestly 
requested  to  hasten  the  present  negotiations  and  implored 
not  to  reject  the  sale  unless  the  nation  demand  it  and  be 
willing  to  take  the  consequences  afterwax-ds. 

Formerly  the  Danes  on  the  islands,  a  very  small 
minority  mostly  composed  of  officials,  opposed  the  sale 
but  now  they  are  convinced  of  its  necessity  and  indig- 
nant at  Denmark  for  its  neglect  of  its  West  Indian 
possessions.  For  instance,  Mr.  Knut-Hansen,  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Crown,  in  speaking  in  favor  of  the  above 
resolution  before  the  Colonial  Council,  said: 

I  am  an  anti-sale  man;  that  is,  I  strongly  object  that 
Denmark  one  time  after  the  other  takes  out  from  forgotten 
obscurity  certain  small,  dusty  islands,  offers  them  for  sale, 
and  then  shoves  them  back  into  obscurity.  This  is  ruinous 
and  intolerable,  for  during  these  sale-periods  we  are  like 
rooted-up  and  the  shock  from  the  uprooting  hardly  gets 
time  to  wear  off  before  the  next  sale-period  comes  round. 
We  have  stood  years  of  misery  tied  in  the  sun  without 
food  and  water  asking  for  help,  hoping  for  help,  nay,  some 
of  us  even  trusting  that  help  would  come. 

Mr.  Knut-Hansen's  metaphors  are  mixt,  but  his  mean- 
ing is  plain.  Councilor  Christensen  is  equally  forcible 
and  picturesque  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings: 

While  money  flows  in  Denmark  in  golden  streams,  while 
they  are  quarreling  and  bargaining  inside,  we,  the  objects, 
are  standing  like  the  donkey  in  the  snow  outside  the  tavern, 
starving,  forgotten.  They  have  not  even  had  the  decency 
personally  to  inform  us  of  their  intentions  and  have  suf- 
fered the  first  intimation  to  be  thrown  to  us  by  a  foreign 
news  bureau  thru  its  private  correspondent. 

The  secrecy  maintained  by  the  Danish  Government 
in  regard  to  the  negotiations  is  also  condemned  in  the 
Mother  Country.  Even  after  the  sale  had  been  virtually 
arranged  Minister  of  Finance  Brandes  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Scavenius  denied  that  anything  of  the 
kind  was  contemplated.  This  denial  has  called  down  upon 
the  ministers  the  reproof  of  Bishop  Ostenfeld,  who  de- 
mands their  dismissal  for  failing  to  maintain  the  ancient 
reputation  of  the  Danes  for  truthfulness. 

Minister  Brandes — who  by  the  way  is  a  brother  of 
the  famous  critic,  Georg  Brandes — gave  to  the  Rigsdag 
a  curious  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  nego- 
tiated the  sale  to  the  United  States.  It  was  not,  he  said, 
because  the  islands  were  not  prospering  nor  because  of 
the  money  offered,  but  "international  considerations 
alone"  were  the  cause  Of  the  sale.  And  he  asks,  "Wh.it 
should  we  do,  lor  Instance,  H  the  United  states  occupied 
the    i  lands?    Should    we   declare    war    or    appeal    t" 


Europe?"   Minister   Scavenius   also   hinted   at   foreign 
pressure  as  necessitating  the  sale. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  interpret  these  obscure  allusions 
as  implying  that  the  American  Government  had  any  in- 
tention of  seizing  the  islands  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  Danish  possession.  The  United  States  has  intimated 
a  willingness  to  buy  them  in  1867,  1902,  1910  and  1910 
and  perhaps  at  other  times,  but  it  has  never  had  so 
strong  a  desire  for  them  as  to  be  tempted  to  dispossess 
Denmark  by  force.  It  is  only  in  case  of  an  impending 
transfer  of  the  islands  to  some  other  European  power 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  become  applicable  and 
the  United  States  would  feel  obliged  to  intervene.  If 
Denmark  should  become  involved  in  the  war  such  a 
transfer  would  be  very  likely.  We  have  previously  al- 
luded to  the  rumor,  current  in  the  Caribbean,  that  the 
Danish  Islands  were  to  be  ceded  to  England  or  France 
in  exchange  for  Schleswig  in  case  the  Allies  are  victori- 
ous. On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  possibility  that  Ger- 
many may  thru   desperation   or  ambition   invade  and 
annex  Denmark.  In  any  case  it  would  be  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  have  the  islands  safely  in  our  possession  before 
such  a  question  comes  up  and  this  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  evident  desire  of  the  Danish  and  the  American 
Governments  to  have  the  question  settled  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  the  islanders  are  equally  eager  for  its  set- 
tlement. 

By  a  strange  and  sad  coincidence  the  Islands  have 
been  visited  by  a  hurricane  almost  as  severe  as  that 
which  devastated  them  when  first  their  sale  was  pend- 
ing fifty  years  ago.  It  was  then  used  as  an  argument 
against  annexation  and  Secretary  Seward,  who  was  try- 
ing to  put  thru  the  bills  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and 
the  Danish  West  Indies,  was  ridiculed  for  wasting  good 
American  dollars  on  "icebergs,  earthquakes  and  torna- 
does." 

But  now  it  should  have  the  opposite  effect  and 
hasten  the  purchase  in  order  that  the  present  ruinous 
state  of  uncertainty  may  be  ended.  Indeed  we  ought 
not  to  wait  upon  the  dilatory  Rigsdag  to  consummate 
the  purchase  but  give  such  unofficial  aid  as  we  can  to  the 
islanders  in  their  distress. 

The  need  is  great.  The  beautiful  harbor  of  Charlotte 
Amalia,  of  which  we  gave  a  full  page  picture  on  May  IS, 
last,  looks  as  tho  it  had  been  bombarded.  The  coconut 
groves  are  uprooted;  the  buildings  thrown  down.  The 
Hamburg-American  steamer  "Calabria"  lies  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks  and  a  Danish  bark  forms  a  complement 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  One  dredge  has  run  right 
up  against  the  King's  Wharf  and  rests  comfortably  OH 
the  bottom  as  tho  dredging  for  sunken  ships.  Pen  lives 
were  lost  but  thousands  of  poor  people  have  been  left 
homeless  and  destitute.  The  churches  and  schools  of  the 
Moravian  Mission  have  suffered  damages  amounting  to 
^10,000  or  more, 
in  the  case  of  the  great  Jamaican  earthquake  the 

efforts  of  our  navy  t<'  extend  relief  were  rudely  resented 

by  the  British  Governor,  but  in  the  of  these,  our 

prospective  compatriots,  no  such  rebuff  need  be  ant 
pated    a   popular  subscription   from  generous  hearted 

Americans  In  tins  emergency  would  make  *  \. 
able  Impression  In  the  [slai 
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FACE  THE  WAR  DANGER  AND  PREPARE 
FOR  PEACE 

The  while,  ere  peace  returns  to  stay- 
There  looms  a  conflict  mightier  yet. 

SO  wrote  Harry  Thurston  Peck  in  1890  in  "Unter  den 
Linden,"  predicting  the  tempest  of  wrath  that  broke 
upon  Europe  and  the  world  in  1914. 

Many  times  these  fateful  words  have  risen  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  last  two  years.  When 
this  war  ends  at  last,  shall  peace  return  to  stay,  or  are 
they  right  who  warn  us  that  a  stalemate  settlement  will 
settle  nothing,  and  that  there  looms  a  conflict  mightier 
yet? 

There  are  facts  enough  to  awaken  apprehension.  The 
hatreds  on  both  sides  are  deep,  and  the  relentlessness  of 
the  combatants  surpasses  anything  that  history  records. 
It  has  taken  fifty  years  since  the  Civil  War  ended  to 
bring  the  reality  of  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness  thru- 
out  North  and  South  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
take  at  least  as  long  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  spirit  in 
Europe  after  the  wounds  of  the  flesh  no  longer  pain  and 
the  anguish  of  grief  is  dulled.  Yet  if  the  warring  nations 
only  were  to  be  factors  of  destiny,  time  would  do  its 
work.  The  danger  lies  in  complications  infinitely  more 
perilous  than  bitter  memories. 

Those  who  insist  that  after  the  war,  if  not  before,  the 
present  coalitions  will  break  up,  have  the  warnings  of 
history  to  confirm  their  judgment.  Alliances  and  en- 
tentes have  as  often  disintegrated  as  endured.  On  the 
face  of  things  it  is  not  more  improbable  that  Japan  and 
Russia  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  Germany,  as 
various  German  writers  predict,  than  it  was  that  Japan 
and  Russia  should  become  allies  two  years  ago.  It  is 
probably  a  fact  that  Japan  has  gained  more  in  material 
strength  and  resources  in  the  course  of  the  present  war 
than  all  other  nations  put  together.  On  the  chessboard 
of  international  relations  she  has  so  disposed  her  pieces 
that  she  now  reasonably  expects  to  dominate  the  Asian 
situation  from  Siberia  to  the  frontiers  of  India.  Japan 
has  been  poor ;  Japan  will  not  long  be  poor  with  China's 
resources  behind  her. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are  friends,  as  they  have 

D  for  two  generations.  The  wise  men  of  Japan,  the 

wise  and  the  just  men  of  America,  profoundly  hope  that 

will  continue   to   be    friends;    but   in   the   United 

States,  if  not  also  in  Japan,  there  are  unjust  men  and 

trouble  makers,  whose   opportunities    for   mischief   are 

now  great  and  serious.  Japan  and  England  are  friends, 

but  the  possibility  of  irritation  over  spheres  of  influence 

ntrol  of  Asian  trade  are  not  inconsiderable. 

[t  ;    folly  incredible  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  a  con 
filet  betwei  t  and  West.  A  very  small  thing  might 

■  it,  and  the  re  tponsibility  resting  'mi  every 

ry  statesman,  to  think  soberly  air1 

•  bat  no  needlei  i  can  <■  or  offem  e  b< 
vilized  mankind. 

Whether  out  of  such  untoward  possibility  arising,  or 

d   by  any  Oth<  other 

,  should  ikable  calamit)  occur, 

on.  President  Wilson  is  right  in 
t  time"  there  will  be  no  neutrals,  and 
u>,  /   problen      ol   n<  atral  i  ighl    and  ol 

W<  them,  be 

hat  thej   need  nol  occur. 


But  to  insure  against  them  and  to  prevent  them  we  must 
take  thought  and  make  preparation.  They  will  overtake 
the  world  if  the  world  idly  surrenders  itself  to  wanton- 
ness and  negligence.  Now  is  the  time  to  insist  that  all 
discussions  of  what  is  to  come  after  this  war  shall  be 
forced  up  to  the  high  levels  of  wisdom  and  morality,  and 
be  maintained  there.  There  must  be  no  unprotested  talk 
about  revenges  and  organized  reprisals.  Rather  should 
there  be  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  imperative  im- 
portance of  freer  world  trade,  a  rapid  return  to  the 
practise  of  local  and  individual  liberty,  and  a  more  dili- 
gent cultivation  of  the  international  mind. 

Above  all,  now  and  ceaselessly  should  every  effort  be 
put  forth  to  create  and  to  set  going  that  organization 
of  world  vigilance  and  police  power  contemplated  in  the 
program  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ^RUSSIAN 

IN  the  United  States  the  vision  of  new  commercial 
fields  opened  by  the  war  has  given  a  boom  to  the 
study  of  Spanish.  In  England  the  same  cause  has  turned 
attention  to  Russian.  At  a  recent  examination  held  in 
London  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  160  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  the  Russian  language,  whereas 
before  the  war  there  were  rarely  a  dozen  taking  this 
subject.  Formerly  only  one  British  university,  that  of 
Liverpool,  had  a  regular  school  of  Russian  studies.  Now 
many  of  the  universities,  colleges,  public  schools  and 
technological  schools  are  giving  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage. Endowments  have  been  given  this  year  for  Rus- 
sian chairs  at  the  universities  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birm- 
ingham and  Manchester.  The  London  County  Council 
has  introduced  the  language  into  five  schools  as  a  regu- 
lar course  in  commercial  evening  classes.  The  Bradford 
Dyers'  Association  has  provided  the  funds  for  ten 
traveling  scholarships  by  which  young  men  in  the  piece- 
goods  industry  are  to  spend  a  year  in  Russia. 

The  enthusiasm  now  manifested  in  England  for  every- 
thing Russian  is  in  amusing  contrast  with  the  dislike 
and  suspicion  formerly  prevailing.  One  over-zealous  ad- 
vocate of  Russian  studies  lets  himself  go  in  this  fashion : 
"Down  with  Virgil,  long  live  Pushkin  .  .  .  The  Russian 
language  will  take  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  all 
the  schools  of  Europe  .  .  .  Livy  will  be  superseded  by 
Karamzin;  Plato  by  Vladimir  Soloviev." 

The  opportunities  opening  in   Russia  for  American 

trade   are   second    only    to   those   for   British,    but    so 

far  our  schools  have  not  felt  the  stimulus  or  recognized 

the  need  as  they  have  for  Spanish.  Our  leading  univer- 

s  have  for  some  time"   realized  the  importance  of 

the  subject  from  a  linguistic  and  literary  standpoint 

our  commercial  schools  have  been  negligent.  Slavonic 

tudies  were  firs!   started  in  America  by  Leo  Wie 

at  Harvard  in  1896.  Five  years  later  George  R.  N> 

hi  to  teach   Russian  in  the  University  of  California. 
In   L907  tie  ct  was  taken  up  by  Harper  at   Chicago, 

and  .Mandel  at    Yale.  Next  year  Meader  began  his  work 

he  *  in. ci   ity  of  Michigan  and  later  Johns  Hopkins. 
Columbia  anil  no  doubt  others  put  the  mbject  into  their 

curriculum.   Lastly   we  hear  that,  a  chair  of   Russian   ha:; 

n  endowed  at  the  University  of  Washington 
it.  might  be  thought  thai  there  would  be  no  need  for 

Am  to  learn    l.'u     lian      InCB   vve  have   in   this  conn 

try  more  than  ;i  million  Immigrants  from  Russia.  Bui 
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moat  of  tii.  i.-u     .imi  bo  are  disqualified  by  reli- 

to  enter  a  field  for  which  they  are  especially  adapt 
ed   i>>    racial   temperament   and  ability.    Russia  Bhowa 
no  disposition   to   remove   her   oppressive   discrimina- 
tion against   the  Jews  and  refuses  to  recognize  their 
rights  as  American  citizens.  Our  government  abrogated 
the  treat)  with  Russia  on  that  account  but  that  action 
had  no  effect  upon  the  Russian  policy,  Perhaps  a 
chastened  spirit   induced  by   the  war  may  some  time 
liberalize  Russia  but  at  present  she  refuses  to  renew  the 
treaty  on  the  American  terms.  Until  then  Jewish  rep- 
intatives  of  American  firms  will  be  at  a  disadvan 
•  in  Russia  and  so  since  we  cannot  make  as  much  use 
as  we  might  of  those  who  learned  Russian  in  childhood 
we  must  have  it  taught   more  in  our  schools  and  ar- 
range  for  exchanges  of  students  and  teachers. 


THE  TASTE  OF  A  NAME 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  fruit  which  has  hitherto 
borne  the  disgusting  name  of  "alligator  pear"  is 
now  appearing  in  the  market  as  the  "avocado."  It  ought 
to  facilitate  its  growing  popularity  that  this  fruit  has 
thrown  off  its  false  pretensions,  for  it  does  not  taste  in 
the  least  like  a  pear,  nor,  we  presume — tho  we  never  shall 
know  for  sure — like  an  alligator.  It  might  be  objected 
that  the  idea  of  eating  a  green  lawyer  with  French  dress- 
ing would  be  as  distasteful  as  that  of  eating  an  alligator, 
but  we  are  not  yet  so  familiar  with  Spanish  as  to  be 
bothered  by  that.  When  we  are  we  can  restore  this  much 
abused  name  to  its  original  Aztec  and  call  it  ahuacatl, 
which  would  offend  nobody  but  the  vegetarians. 

This  matter  of  fruit  names  ought  to  receive  more  at- 
tention than  it  does.  So  long  as  the  Lycopersicum  escu- 
lentum  was  called  "love-apple"  people  were  naturally 
afraid  to  eat  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  known  as  "to- 
mato" it  was  eaten  with  impunity. 

There  is  another  fruit  that  ought  to  apply  to  the  court 
to  have  its  name  changed;  that  is  the  grape-fruit.  It 
has  nothing  of  the  disagreeable  connotation  of  the  alli- 
gator pear,  but  it  is  meaningless  except  to  those  few 
who  have  seen  the  golden  fruit  hang  in  bunches  on  the 
trees.  Now  as  it  happens  no  fruit  has  more  names  be- 
longing to  it  than  this.  Here  are  a  few  of  them:  pom- 
pelmoose,  pampelmouse,  pamplemousse,  pampelimouse, 
pimple-nose,  djeroek,  yu,  nebu,  shaddock,  chaddock, 
pomelo,  pomolo,  pompion,  pompone,  forbidden  fruit,  cit- 
rus decumana.  Of  these  we  must  rule  out  for  reasons  of 
taste  "pimple-nose"  and  those  ending  in  "mouse";  also, 
from  religious  scruples,  "forbidden  fruit."  But  that 
leaves  several  good  ones  to  choose  from,  of  "which  pomelo 
is  probably  the  best.  Vive  la  pomelo.  Conspuez  grape- 
fruit. 


AUSTRALIA  DOES  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

IT  is  often  said  that  democratic  control  of  a  country  at 
war  is  impracticable,  because  8  popular  referendum  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  would  be  impossible.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  tradition  none  of  the  European  bellig- 
erents has  ventured  to  hold  an  election  and  their  parlia 
menta  continue  in  power  altho  their  terms  maj    have 

expired.    But    the    Australasians    haw    a    wa\     of    going 

ahead  and  doing  things  that   the   rest   of  the  world     .i\ 

the)  cannot  do.    So  they  have  just  held  a  referendum 


on  the  question  of  conscription  for  European  service. 
'The  returns  from  the  backwoods  precincts  are  not  all 

in  yet,  l»ut  it  seems  that  the  proposal  has  been  defeated 
by  about  60,000  majority  oul  of  a  total  vote  of  nearly 
two  million. 

It  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  by  our  newspapers 
that  the  woman  vote  defeated  it,  for  it  is  the  theory 
of  anti-suffragists,  and  even  of  certain  pro-suffragists 
who  are  old  enough  to  know  better,  that  men  and 
women  will  vote  against  each  other  when  both  have 
the  ballot,  especially  on  such  a  question  as  this.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  Australia  or  any  other 
equal  suffrage  state  to  support  this  theory.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  broad  British  empire  there  were  two  dominions 
and  only  two  where  women  had  the  right  to  vote, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  these  two  were  the 
only  ones  which  had  adopted  before  the  war  a  system 
of  compulsory  military  training  and  universal  service. 
We  may  well  believe  that  many  a  woman  voted  against 
the  law  which  would  have  sent  into  the  war  game  her 
brother  or  son,  possibly — tho  it  was  not  intended  to  con- 
script married  men — her  husband.  But  on  the  other  hand 
many  a  soldier's  wife  or  widow  must  have  voted  for  it 
when  she  saw  able-bodied  slackers  all  about  her  home 
refusing  to  risk  their  own  precious  lives  as  had  her 
husband. 

The  real  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  came 
not  from  the  women  but  from  the  Labor  party  of  both 
sexes.  This  is  an  interesting  point,  for  it  was  the  Labor 
party  that  established  in  1911  the  present  system  of 
compulsory  military  training  drawn  up  by  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, according  to  which  military,  training  begins  in  the 
schools  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  continues  to  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  the  time  required  being  some  sixteen  days 
a  year.  The  Australian  government,  like  every  other, 
has  the  inherent  right  to  call  out  every  able-bodied  man 
for  home  defense  but  not  to  send  them  over-seas.  The 
question  put  to  the  people  on  October  28  was: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  government  having,  in  this  grave 
emergency,  the  same  compulsory  powers  over  citizens  in 
regard  to  requiring  their  military  service,  for  the  term 
of  the  war,  outside  the  Commonwealth,  as  it  now  has  in 
regard  to  military  service  within  the  Commonwealth? 

This  was  brought  forward  by  the  Labor  Ministry  and 
passed  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one,  altho  the  Labor  party  has  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 

But  the  executive  committee  of  the  Labor  party,  which 
holds  the  whip-hand  over  its  representatives,  declared 
against  it.  Premier  Hughes  and  other  members  of  the 
government  were  excommunicated  from  the  party  and 
even  refused  the  right  to  speak  on  the  labor  union  plat- 
forms in  defense  of  their  proposal,  a  curious  case  of  in- 
tolerance by  a  party  which  is  so  loud  in  its  demands  tor 
tree  speech.  The  Catholic  vote,  which  in  Australia  is 
thrown  for  the  Labor  part)  in  spite  o(  its  socialism. 
went  the  same  wa>  m  this  case,  largely  because  of  the 
resentment  of  the  Irish  at  the  withholding  oi  Home 
Rule  after  it  has  been  authorised  b)  law.  Then.  too. 
there  was  a  feeling  undouhtedb  prevalent  in  Austral 
altho  it   is  not  allowed  to  appear  m  print,  that  the  thou 

. i mis  of  young  Australians  who  first  responded  to  the 

call  of  the  mother  Country,  had  not  mere  liccd  but 

wa    led  then    lives  because  of  the  blun.lc:  -di 
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army  command.  Gallipoli  is  a  monument  to  Australian 
valor  and  British  mismanagement.  The  "Anzacs"  are 
now  fighting  on  the  Somme  with  the  same  bravery  and 
greater  success,  but  even  here  the  gain  of  four  miles 
in  four  months  at  a  cost  of  400,000  men  is  not  encour- 
aging. The  Australians  have  been  very  patient  and  loyal. 
There  has  been  much  less  faultfinding  in  their  press 
than  in  the  English.  But  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  the  Australian  people  were  reluctant 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  engagement  of  sending 
16,500  men  a  month  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  for  an 
indefinite  period.  They  have  already  volunteered  to  the 
number  of  nearly  300,000  out  of  a  population  of  only 
5,000,000,  and  this  amazing  achievement  is  entirely 
sufficient  to  acquit  them  of  any  charge  of  disloyalty  or 
of  cowardice. 

The  attitude  of  the  Australian  people  is  then  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  first,  that  they  favor  universal 
military  training  but  are  opposed  to  conscription,  and, 
second,  that  they  favor  home  defense  but  not  enforced 
participation  in  European  conflicts. 

Their  position  may  be  called  illogical.  It  might  be  ar- 
gued that  by  fighting  on  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Somme 
they  are  defending  their  own  land  in  the  only  effective 
way.  If  Germany  is  victorious  and  able  to  dictate  terms, 
she  would  not  be  likely  to  annex  Great  Britain  or  even 
Ireland,  but  she  would  quite  possibly  demand  some  of 
the  vast  and  vacant  land  of  Australia.  But,  whether  they 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  evident  that  half  or  more  than 
half  of  the  Australian  people  do  not  regard  it  as  their 
imperative  duty  to  join  in  a  war  over  whose  causes  they 
had  no  control  and  in  whose  conclusion  they  may  not  be 
consulted. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  POLAND 

A  HUNDRED  and  twenty  years  ago  the  three  kings 
whose  domains  bordered  on  Poland  divided  up  that 
kingdom  among  themselves.  Today  the  Poles  have  the 
promise  of  the  three  kings  that  their  country  shall  be 
restored.  But  the  promise  of  three  persons  in  severalty 
0  binding  as  their  joint  promise.  We  may  be  sure 
that  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  speaks  about  the  res- 
toration of  Poland  he  does  not  mean  the  same  as  the 
Em]  I  Germany  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 

we  may  t  that  the  two  latter  monarchs  are  not  of 

one  rnind  about  it.  The  capture  of  Warsaw  last  year  was 
'I,  as  was  expected,  by  a  triumphal  entry  of 
its  future  ruler  with  a  constitution  in  his  hand,  and  it  is 
surmized  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  fake  advan- 
of   this   opportunity  for   a   spectacular   stroke  of 
unship  was  that  Vienna  and   Berlin  could  not 
afre         to  whether  a  German  or  an  Austrian  prince 
ild  be  placed  upon  the  Polish  throne. 
At  I   of  the  WST    the    Czar    announced  that 

Poland  would  be  granted  autonomy  if  the  Poles  remained 
I,  but  f  have  been  taken  in  the  last  two  y< 

i  make  more  definite  thia  rague  and  condi 
i  a  large  proportion  of  the  Polish  ns 
of  late  Ween  looking  rather  to  Germany 
than    to   R  for   the   realization   of   their   hope 

Whether  they  will  put    lufflcient  faith  In  the  present 
■   of  the  German  and  Austrian  emperors  to  take 
*'  i  behalf  remains  to  be   leen    it    luch  a 
■  -  d  undcr  the  ati  pit  e   of  the  Cen1  ral 


Powers  a  national  army  may  be  raised  from  among  the 
Poles  which  could  then  assume  in  part  at  least  the  de- 
fense of  Poland,  thus  freeing  the  German  and  Austrian 
troops  for  service  elsewhere.  The  London  Times  says: 

The  kingdom  has  been  created  in  order  to  lend  a  show 
of  legality  to  the  conscription  of  Russian  subjects  for  a 
war  against  Russia.  Such  a  project  is  a  flagrant  outrage 
against  the  first  elements  of  international  right,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  Frederick  the  Great's  practice  of  making 
prisoners  fight  their  own  countrymen. 

But  the  Poles  have  already  been  conscripted  on  both 
sides  to  fight  against  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  will  not  prefer  to  serve  under  the 
banner  of  ancient  Poland,  even  if  it  be  upheld  by  Teuton 
hands,  than  under  the  Czar.  The  Poles  have  no  reason  to 
love  or  put  faith  in  any  of  their  three  foreign  rulers. 
The  Prussians  have  been  almost  as  oppressive  as  the 
Russians  in  their  efforts  to  crush  out  the  national  spirit. 
The  Poles  in  Austria  have,  on  the  whole,  fared  the  best 
of  the  three.  But  neither  the  Russian  knout  nor  the 
Prussian  school  has  been  able  to  destroy  their  racial 
consciousness  or  quench  their  faith  in  a  future  resur- 
rection of  their  ancient  kingdom.  The  nation  was  di- 
vided, but  the  people  were  united.  They  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  the  three  again  become  one. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Teuton  emperor  does  not  prom- 
ise either  an  independent  or  a  united  Poland.  We  quote 
the  essential  paragraphs  of  the  proclamation  that  was 
read  on  Sunday,  November  5,  by  the  German  governor 
at  Warsaw  and  the  Austrian  governor  at  Lublin,  for  its 
wording  deserves  careful  consideration : 

His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  in- 
spired by  firm  confidence  in  a  final  victory  of  their  arms 
and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  lead  the  districts  conquered 
by  their  armies  under  heavy  sacrifices  from  Russian  domin- 
ation toward  a  happy  future,  have  agreed  to  form  of  these 
districts  a  national  State  with  a  hereditary  monarchy  and 
a  constitutional  government.  The  exact  frontiers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  will  be  outlined  later. 

The  new  kingdom  will  receive  the  guarantees  needed 
for  the  free  development  of  its  own  forces  by  its  intimate 
relations  with  both  Powers.  The  glorious  traditions  of  the 
ancient  Polish  armies  and  the  memory  of  the  brave  com- 
radeship in  the  Great  War  of  our  days  will  be  revived  in 
a  national  army.  The  organization,  instruction  and  com- 
mand of  this  army  will  be  arranged  by  common  agreement. 

The  allied  monarchs  express  the  confident  hope  that 
Polish  wishes  for  the  evolution  of  a  Polish  State  and  for 
the  national  development  of  a  Polish  kingdom  will  now  be 
fulfil  led,  taking  due  consideration  of  the  general  political 
conditions  prevailing  in  Europe  and  of  the  welfare  and 
the  safety  of  their  own  countries  and  nations. 

The  great  realm  which  the  western  neighbors  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  will  have  on  their  eastern  frontier  will 
be  a  free  and  happy  State,  enjoying  its  own  national  life, 
and  they  will  we'eome  with  joy  the  birth  and  prosperous 
development  of  this  State. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  imperial  manifesto  applies 
only  to  that  part  of  Poland  which  was  formerly  under 
n  rule  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Powers.  Neither  of  the  emperors  promises  to  re- 
linquish any  of  his  own  Polish  territory,  altho  that  is 
hinted  at  In  the  statement  about  the  later  delimitation 
of  front  iers. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  motive:,  of  <  Jcrmany  and 
Austria  or  of  the  probability  that  they  will  be  able  to 

carry  out  their  scheme,   we  may  at  least   feel  Hiiro  that 

au<  h  a  public  pledge  by  the  two  powers  now  holding  Hie 

country  makes  it  more  neatly  certain   that,  however  the 

tns    come  out,  a  new  Poland  will  be  one  of  the  re 

! 


Vaux  ^ 'll  Germans,  in  their  five 

months'  offensive  a1   Ver* 

Kccaptured     dun<    slu.l.l.l.lli.(1    in    taki|ll, 

only  two  of  the  permanent  forts, 
Douaumont  and  Vaux.  The  first  of 
these    was    recaptured    by    a    Budden 

French  assault  last  week.  The  second 
-a  as  evacuated  by  the  Germans  a  week 
later.  The  French  advance  north  and 
south  of  the  fort  had  put  them  in  a 
position  to  bombard  it  from  three  sides, 
and  the  garrison  were  in  danger  of 
being  altogether  cut  off.  The  French 
16-inch  guns  and  a  host  of  smaller 
cannon  were  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
hilltop  and  opened  fire  on  October  24. 
Hour  by  hour  the  bombardment  in- 
creased in  intensity  until  at  the  end  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  hour  a 
magazine  exploded.  Other  internal  ex- 
plosions followed,  some  of  the  maga- 
zines being  blown  up  by  the  French 
shells,  others  being  set  off  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  they  left.  The  French  con- 
tinued shelling  the  fort  for  a  long  time 
before  they  knew  it  had  been  vacated, 
for  the  garrison  withdrew  secretly, 
probably  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 

While  it  was  obviously  sensible  of 
the  Germans  not  to  persist  in  the  de- 
fense of  a  position  which  was  ultimate- 
ly untenable  and  no  longer  valuable  to 
them,  it  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
tc  their  pride  to  surrender  a  stronghold 
which  had  cost  them  so  much.  It  was 
about  three  months  after  the  Germans 
had  taken  Douaumont  before  they  could 
take  the  neighboring  fort  of  Vaux,  but 
the  French  captured  it  within  a  week 
after  they  were  in  possession  of  Fort 
Douaumont.  If  we  may  accept  the 
French  estimates,  the  Crown  Prince 
sacrificed  80,000  men  in  the  siege  of 
Vaux;  the  French  loss  in  regaining  it 
was  practically  nothing.  Formerly, 
whenever  the  French  regained  a  bit  of 
ground  about  Verdun,  the  Germans  de- 
livered   a    counter-attack    with    great 


THE  GREAT  WAR 
October  ■>')     Russians    repulse   Turks 

near       I  lamadan.        IVrsia.       British 

Bteamer  "Marina,"  carrying  whisky 
to  Baltimore,  reported  torpedoed  on 
Saturday , 
October  ■>'/     Scrlis  repulse  Bulgai 
Cerna  River.  Two  British  steamers 
seized  by  German  warships. 

nber  l     Germans  evacuate  Fort 

Vaux.   Italians  smash  Austrian  lines 

on  Carso. 

i  her     '  -Italian    offensive    eon 
linues.     Germans     drive     Russians 
back  from  Ilalicz. 

nber    .',     Two    British    steamers 
collide     in     Irish     Sea;     ninety-two 
lives  lost. 
November*   '/  —  Venizelists     li^ht ing 

Greek   Royalists  at   Katerina. 

November  5      Independent  Kingdom  of 
Poland  proclaimed. 


vigor  and  promptness,  and  usually  with 
success.  But  now  their  reaction  is 
feeble  or  altogether  absent.  They  still 
hold  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
that  they  gained  on  both  sides  of  the 
Meuse  by  their  spring  offensive,  but  the 
loss  of  these  forts  dislodges  them  from 
the  ridge  dominating  Verdun  and 
leaves  them  no  hope  of  taking  that 
fortress. 

Their  failure  to  capture  Verdun  is 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  three  de- 
feats of  the  Germans  in  the  west.  The 
first  was  when  they  were  thrown  back 
from  the  Marne  and  so  Paris  was 
saved.  The  second  was  when  they  tried 
to  break  thru  the  British  lines  at 
Ypres  but  failed  to  reach  the  Channel. 
Why  next  they  concentrated  all  their 
efforts  on  one  of  the  strongest,  but  not 
the  most  important  of  the  French 
fortresses,  is  a  mystery  that  has  yet  to 
be  explained.  It  has  since  leaked  out 
that  some  of  the  leading  French  offi- 
cers regarded  Verdun  as  so  unessential 
to    the    defense    of    France    that    they 


favored  its  evacuation  when  the  Ger- 
man attack  began.  They  were  over- 
ruled by  the  government  which  thought 
that  the  surrender  of  so  famous  a  for- 
tress would  be  fatal  to  French  prestige. 

As  it  turned  out  it  was  German 
prestige  that  Buffered.  As  Moltke  was 
retired  from  the  supreme  command 
after  the  defeat  on  the  Marne,  so 
Falkenhayn  was  retired  after  the  de- 
feat at  Verdun.  Hindenburg,  who  was 
put  in  his  place,  evidently  has  his  face 
turned  eastward.  He  is  occupied  with 
the  smashing  of  Rumania  and  has,  it 
seems,  drawn  from  the  western  front 
all  the  troops,  possibly  too  many  for 
safety. 

All  is  quiet  along  the  Somme  River, 
that  is,  quiet  in  comparison  with  the 
terrible  conflict  waged  for  the  past  four 
months.  There  have  been  no  consider- 
able changes  of  position,  and  even  the 
incessant  bombardment  has  somewhat 
slackened.  Bad  weather  is  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  this  apparent  inactivity. 
In  the  two  years  of  the  war  there  has 
been  little  accomplished  in  France  by 
either  side  during  the  winter,  altho, 
curiously  enough,  there  has  been  active 
campaigning  in  Russia,  Serbia  and  the 
high  Carpathians. 

For  once  the  German  estimate  of 
British  losses  is  less  than  the  figures 
given  out  by  the  British  official  list. 
The  German  General  Staff  places  the 
British  loss  on  the  Somme  at  400,000 
and  the  French  at  180,000.  The  French 
never  publish  their  losses,  but  the 
British  casualty  lists  for  the  past  four 
months  sum  up  414,202.  This  covers  the 
losses  to  the  land  forces  in  all  the 
fields,  but  since  almost  the  only  other 
place  where  there  has  been  serious 
fighting  is  at  Salonica,  and  here  the 
British  losses  cannot  have  amounted  to 
14,000,  the  Somme  must  account  for 
more  than  400,000.  During  the  month 
of  October  the  British  casualties  are  re- 
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ported  as  22,859  killed,  76,684  wounded, 
and  8712  missing,  or  108,255  altogether, 
an  average  daily  loss  of  3452. 

_  .  Under  new  management 

Rumania  on      tfae     Rumanian     armies 

the  Defensive  are  giving  a  better  ac- 
count of  themselves.  General  Bertholet, 
a  French  officer  of  high  reputation  as  a 
strategist,  has  reached  Bucharest  and 
taken  supreme  command  with  the  Rus- 
sian General  Bielayev  as  his  assistant. 
A  Russian  officer,  Lieutenant  General 
Vladimir  Sakharoff,  who  has  been  in 
command  in  Gaiicia,  has  been  sent  to 
the  Dobrudja  to  take  charge  of  the 
troops  which  were  driven  northward 
after  their  defeat  on  the  Constanza 
line.  These  scattered  forces,  composed 
of  Russians  and  Rumanians  with,  it  is 
now  reported,  some  Serbians,  have  been 
gathered  together  and  are  making  a 
stand  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Dobrudja. 

The  fighting  on  the  mountain  fron- 
tier of  Rumania  has  been  indecisive  this 
week.  In  the  westernmost  of  the  passes, 
Vulcan  Pass,  the  Rumanians  have  the 
upper  hand  and  they  have  driven  the 
Bavarians  back  into  Transylvania  and 
taken  1200  prisoners.  In  the  Red  Tower 
Pass,  on  the  contrary,  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  troops  have  penetrated  twelve 
miles  into  Rumanian  territory.  In  the 
Predeal  or  Tomos  Pass,  which  is  the 
most  important  since  it  leads  directly 
toward  Bucharest,  both  sides  claim 
minor  successes,  but  there  is  no  great 
change  in  the  situation.  Here  the  Ru- 
manians have  fortified  the  mountains 
and  they  have  the  aid  of  the  weather 
in  the  defense  of  their  country.  The 
invaders  are  having  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing up  their  big  guns  for  the  ravines 
are  filled  with  snow  and  the  ground 
is  soaked  with  rain.  Berlin  reports  that 
since  October  10  General  von  Falken- 
hayn's  army  has  captured  151  Ruman- 
ian officers,  9920  men,  and  much  war 
material,  including  thirty-seven  cannon, 
forty-seven  machine  guns,  and  one  flag. 

The  Conquest    The  drive  *oward  Triest 
,_,     ~  for    which    the    Italians 

of  the  Carso      ,  ,  . 

have  been  making  prep- 
arations for  many  weeks  was  launched 
on  the  first  of  November.  For  several 
days  in  advance  the  Italian  cannon  had 
pounding  the  Austrian  lines 
and  their  front  trenches  were  blown  up 
in  placet  by  mines.  Three  successive 
charges  were  mad';  in  whi'h  •■irht  divi- 
sions of  Italian  troops  are  laid  to  have 
participated.  The  Ab  put  up  a 

stout  '•<■     but    lost    heavily    in 

killed  and  wcvnded,  and  especially  pri- 
soners. In  I  I  'lay  the  Italians  took 
47.';  1    p           i     and  on  the  second  day 
•;.!  to    ■     of  the  A 
'  /    their    enemy 
report  taking 
their  eonirl 
Tin                  line  v/hi'h  the  Italians 

break      tbl  nd  I 

straight  south  from  (  to  the 

of  twelve  miles,  The  [tall 
will  h  .1  of  thla  Una 

f',r  before    It 

will  \i*-  safe  for  them  a  along 

'I    v/r,  i'  h    run-    r,<  ar    tl  I 


THE      FRENCH      COMMANDER      OF      THE 

RUMANIAN  FORCES 
In  to    the    appeal    of    Kine    Ferdinand 

for  help   tin-   Alii'  eni    d  nei  al    Bei  Eholet 

with  other   French   and    Bu     ian   officers  to  take 
chart''-    of    ti  "f    Rumania    from    Aus- 

iri.-m    Invasion 

to  Triest,  fifteen  miles  beyond.  Between 
the   Italians  and  their  goal,  Triest,   lies 
Carso   or    Karst,   a   calcareous    plat' 
of   a    thousand    feet   altitude.    Its    cliffs 
and   caves   and    wooded    bluff::    form  the 

ne  of  the  present  conflict.  The  Aus- 
trian! <:ir\  take  advantage  of  thi 
natural  obstacles  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  cannot  construct  artificial 
entrenchments  as  well  aa  on  less  rocky 
ind. 
it,  may  \><-  doubted  whether  the 
Italians  Intend  to  push  on  to  Triest  Im- 
mediately   but    their    attacl     delivered 

■/  will  ti-nd  to  relie  ■  I  he  pree  u  i  e 
upon    Rumania.    We     eem    to   aee   tho 

■  i  of  It  already  In  I  he  fad  I  ha1  I  he 
advance  of  General  von  Falkenhayn 
thro  the  Transylvanian  Alps  baa  come 

I    halt. 


~         ...          r  The  French  Govern- 

Deportation  of  , 

^         ,    _,..,.  ment    has    protested 

French  Civilians  to    tfte    neutral    na_ 

tions  against  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  civilized  warefare  by  the  Germans 
in  taking  young  men  and  women  from 
French  cities  and  transporting  them  to 
other  regions,  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  fields. 

Last  spring  the  German  authorities 
issued  an  appeal  for  agricultural 
labor  in  the  north  of  France,  but  re- 
ceiving an  insufficient  response,  25,000 
civilians  were  picked  out  from  the 
working  class  quarters  of  Lille,  Rou- 
baix  and  Tourcoing  on  April  22-29,  and 
sent  eastward  for  employment  in  get- 
ting in  the  crops.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  per  cent  were  women,  some  of 
them  as  young  as  fifteen.  Girls  younger 
than  that,  women  unuse^  to  labor,  and 
the  mothers  of  children  were  usually 
left  behind.  Men  were  taken  up  to  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  On  the  day  of  the  de- 
portation all  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
quired to  gather  in  front  of  their 
houses  ready  to  travel.  Then  patrols  of 
ten  or  fifteen  German  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets  collected  those  whom  the 
officer  picked  out  and  they  were  imme- 
diately loaded  on  wagons  to  be  taken 
away.  Only  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
luggage  were  allowed  them.  The  bishop 
of  Lille  and  the  civil  authorities  pro- 
tested in  vain  against  the  outrage. 
Some  mothers  went  insane  with  grief 
as  they  saw  their  daughters  carried  off 
to  unknown  dangers.  Many  of  the 
Landsturm  officers  engaged  in  carrying 
out  these  orders  exprest  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  victims  and  regret  for  the 
duty  they  had  to  perform.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  officers  were  put  into 
the  citadel  at  Lille  for  refusing  to 
carry  out  these  orders.  According  to 
the  British  papers  the  girls  were  taken 
away  from  their  homes  for  immoral 
purposes  or  are  likely  to  fall  into  evil 
ways  thru  being  employed  as  cooks  for 
the  German  soldiers  or  servants  for 
the  officers.  To  employ  civilians  for 
such  forced  labor  is  at  any  rate  con- 
trary to  the  Hague  Convention. 

On  the  German  side  it  is  alleged  that 
since  the  British  have  shut  out  all 
commerce  and  food  importations,  con- 
trary to  the  Declaration  of  London, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  the 
laboring  population  from  the  cities 
where  they  had  no  work  to  the  country 
where  they  could  raise  food  to  keep 
them  from  starvation  next  winter. 
They  are  paid  for  their  labor  and  well 
led  under  the  management  of  tho 
American  Relief  Committee  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  German  Government. 
They    an-   housed    in  cottages  under   the 

supervision   <>f    the    French    local    au- 
thorities  and   girls   unaccompanied   by 

their   relatives  are   placed    with    married 

couples.  Families  are  kepi,  together  so 

far  a>   posaible.   An    American   corre- 

adent  who  visited  the  district,  where 

i  h.v     are     employed    confirms     these 

■  t aN  in.  ni     .i     i<>  their  i  treatment  in  so 

far  OS  his  observation   gOCS. 

The  Spanish  Government  responded 
to   the    French    appeal   and   made    n 
p<  ated     i'  pi i  ma    to    Germany 
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linst    Buch    treatment    of    non-com- 
batan         rhe    Prussian    military    an 
thoi  have   yielded   t.>  the   Spanish 

intercession  so  far  to  send  back  two 
thousand  of  the  young  women  and  to 
promise  thai  the  rest  will  be  returned 
to  their  homes  after  the  harvest  is  over. 

Civil  War      '-"•>     <Vw    days    we    hear 

from    Athens,    via    London, 

inUreece      tnat   gmg   t'onstantine   has 

conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  Allies, 

and   that    I  is   soon    to   enter   the 

war.    Then    something    transpires    to 

show  that  the  King  is  still  recalcitrant, 
and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  are  violently  opposed  to 
joining  the  Allies.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
er  what  is  going  on  in  Greece,  for 
the  Allies  have  established  a  strict 
censorship,  altho  the  Greek  constitution 
prohibits  censorship.  So  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  by  piecing  together 
the  fragmentary  information  that 
comes  to  us. 

From  the  statement  that  Mr.  Christi- 
cos,  who  was  arrested  by  the  French 
authorities,  is  ''the  head  of  over  70,000 
reservists  and  Royalists  thruout 
Greece,"  we  may  infer  that  the  King 
has  better  backing  than  he  has  been 
said  to  have.  Altho  the  Allies  were  re- 
ported to  have  taken  over  the  only  rail- 
road leading  from  Athens  to  Larissa, 
yet  we  hear  that  Royalist  troops  have 
just  been  transported  north  by  this 
route  to  fight  the  Venizelists.  Ex- 
premier  Venizelos  has  established  an 
independent  government  of  the  trium- 
virate type  at  Salonica,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  recognition  and  support  of 
the  Allies,  who  have  supplied  him  with 
money.  Under  their  authority  he  has 
raised  an  army  said  to  number  30,000. 
This  was  at  first  called  the  "home  de- 
fense" force,  but  this  was  changed 
to  "anti-Bulgarian,"  but  either  name 
seems  inappropriate  since  it  is  not 
moving  north  against  the  Bugars,  but 
south    against    the    Greeks    who    stand 


by  the  King.  A  body  of  (U)0  of  the 
Venizelist   troops,  with  machine  guns, 

attacked   the  town  of   Kah ■rina,  between 

Salonica  and  Larissa  and  drove  out  the 

L50  Royalist  troops  there  stationed. 
The  Allies  demand  that  the  King  with- 
draw all  In     troops  to  the  southern  end 

of  Greece. 
A  German  officer  carrying  by  motor 

ear  the  official  mail  of  the  German 
Legation  at  Athens  was  arrested  at 
Larissa.  The  mail  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained compromising  letters  from  the' 
1 1  reek  King  and  Queen  to  the  Kaiser, 
also  detailed  plans  of  the  Suez  de'- 
fense  s,  and  similar  information  for  the 
German  attache's  at  Sofia  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Greek  steamer  "Angheliki"  was 
sunk  near  the  Piraeus  by  a  mine  or 
torpedo.  The  vessel  was  carrying  re- 
cruits for  the  Venizelist  army  at  Sa- 
lonica, and  some  two  hundred  of  them 
were  drowned.  The  Greek  naval  officers 
are  exceedingly  bitter  because  the 
Allies,  after  seizing  the  Greek  fleet, 
have  failed  to  protect  Greek  shipping. 

C°  ilia  ^e  Zeppelin  raids  on  Eng- 
land  have  attracted  attention 

ictims  Decause  0f  their  spectacular 
character,  but  the  number  of  non-com- 
batants injured  by  them  is  less  than 
those  who  have  suffered  from  the  more 
frequent  raids  of  French  and  British 
aeroplanes  behind  the  German  lines. 
But  most  of  the  civilian  victims  of  the 
latter  have  been  French  or  Belgians, 
for  the  aeroplanes  have  not  often 
reached  Germany.  Premier  Asquith  stat- 
ed in  Parliament  on  November  1  that 
the  number  of  British  civilians  killed  by 
wounds  or  shock  was  589,  injured  1693, 
drowned  3014,  total  5296  since  the  war 
began.  Most  of  these  casualties  as  will 
be  seen  are  due  to  the  sinking  of  British 
ships  by  submarines  or  mines. 

A  German  statement  of  the  same 
date  gives  the  number  of  casualties 
among  civilians  in  the  occupied  districts 


PATRIOTS    OH    REBI  i 
Greek    volunteer!   marching   along    the   Boulevard   da   la    Viotoira   .it    Balonli  i     I      preml 

lied    for   volunteera    to   join    with    the    llliaa    In    fighting    the    Bulgai       but    then 

upon  their  own  rymen    louth  of  Sal oa     II    the]    overthrow    the 
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of  France  and  Belgium  due  to  the  bombs 
dropl  I'min  aeroplanes  or  fired  from 
guns  as  3348.  This  doe's  not  include  the 
air  raids  over  German  territory.  Dur- 
ing   the    month    of    October    alone    the 

Anglo-French  aeroplanes  and  artillery 

killed  87  men,  16  women  and  15  chil- 
dren, and  wounded  67  men,  55  women 
and  18  children  in  the  parts  of  France 
and  Belgium  behind  the  German  front. 

The  sinking  of  the 
"Marina"  Sunk  British  steamship 
"Marina"  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  brings  up  in  an  acute 
form  the  question  of  Germany's  re- 
sponsibilities and  America's  obliga- 
tions. The  "Marina"  was  proceeding 
from  Glasgow  to  Baltimore  with  a 
cargo  of  whisky  when  it  was  struck 
by  a  torpedo  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  28.  The 
crew  took  to  the  lifeboats  and  were 
clear  of  the  ship  when  a  second  tor- 
pedo was  fired  into  her  twelve  minutes 
after  the  first  which  blew  up  the 
boiler  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  sur- 
vivors no  warning  was  given  and  the 
submarine  was  not  seen  until  she 
emerged  after  launching  the  second 
torpedo.  She  did  not  approach  or 
proffer  assistance.  The  sea  was  rough 
and  in  launching  the  boats  several  men 
were  lost  including  the  captain,  who 
was  last  to  leave  the  ship.  It  was  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-one  hours  before 
the  lifeboats  reached  the  Irish  coast. 

There  were  fifty  Americans  on 
board,  all  members  of  the  crew  except 
one.  Six  of  these  are  reported  drowned. 
The  "Marina"  has  been  employed  by 
the  British  Admiralty,  but  was  under 
private  charter  for  this  voyage.  She 
was  armed  with  a  4.7  inch  gun,  but 
did  not  use  it  as  the  submarine  was 
not  discovered  before  the  attack. 

The  British  steamer  "Rowanmore," 
bound  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool, 
was  shelled  off  Fastnet  on  October  26 
by  a  German  submarine.  The  captain 
tried  to  escape  but  was  run  down  with- 
in an  hour  after  being  struck  several 
times  by  shells.  After  the  crew  had 
left  the  ship,  she  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk.  The  captain  was  taken  on  board 
the  submarine.  Later  a  German  sub- 
marine, possibly  the  same,  was  sunk 
by  British  warships.  The  crew  of  the 
"Rowanmore"  were'  saved.  Among  them 
were  two  white  Americans  ami  five 
Filipinos,  the  latter  giving  Liverpool 
as  their  residence. 

The  German  Government)  in  the  note 
of  February  10.  claimed  tlu>  right  to 
treat  enemy  merchantmen  armed  with 

guns  as  belligerents,  and  in  support  of 

this  contention  produced  the  orders  of 
the'  British  Admiralty,  taken  from  one 
of  tln>  captured  ships,  authorising  the- 
captains  of  merchantmen  to  open  tire 
on  suspicious  vessels,  Secretarj  l  .m 
sintv,  in  his  iu>te>  o\  March  25,  refuted 
to  accept  this  viewi  and  declared  that 
"conclusive  evidence  of  ■  purpose  to 
use    the    armament    for 

ntiai"   In  the  "Sussex"  note  Ge*> 
many   promised  noi   to  -.ink 

and     freuvht     Ve'sseU    "unless    the    s»h 

attempt   to  est  ape  or  offor  i 
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Pack  Photo    ■ 

ESCAPE  FROM  A  BURNING  BALLOON 

It   might   be   a   movie   thriller.    But   it    is    actual 

warfare.    The    French   aeroplane   set   fire   to   the 

German    observation    balloon    and    the    observer 

dropt   in   his   parachute  just   in   time 


End  of  the 


Mr.    Hughes 

ended   his   long 
Republican  Campaign    an(]      vigorous 

campaign  for  the  presidency  with  a 
tour  thru  the  doubtful  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  a  final  Republican 
rally  in  New  York  City.  In  Columbus, 
Ohio,  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  ac- 
corded the  candidate  a  most  enthu- 
tic  reception.  Mr.  Hughes  de- 
nounced the  economic  legislation  of  the 
administration  as  badly  drawn  and 
disquieting  to  business.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  October  31,  Mr.  Hughes  spoke 
at  Columbus,  Indiana.  A  heckler  re- 
quested him  to  make  plain  his  attitude 
on  the  qui  of  an  embargo  upon 

munitj'  t.    from    this    country    to 

Europe  and  of  the  right  of  Amci  ici 

'ravel  on  belligerent  ship  .  The  Re- 
publican candidate  did  not  be  itate  to 
place  himself  on  record  in  spite  of  the 
large  pro-German  element  among  his 
"I  am,"  he  said,  "in  favor 
of  t,h*  maintenance  of  every  ri^ht,  in- 
4it.  of  travel  and  the  n^ht 
of  shipment*."  He  justified  1-  ion 

by  pointing  out  that  it  was  to  the  In- 
of  the  United  I  ■  neutral 

rpbold  all  the  neutral  rights 

which     ar<-     admitted     by     international 
law. 

r.er   4,   Mr.    Hughe 
on    Square    Garden    in    New 
rl  City.  An  audience  of  fifteen  thou 
ed  him  for  more  than  half  an 
ir  and   nearly  ind  of 

.  ofr  theii  enthn 
a  mon 
fi      Hugh<         indical  ed     the 

liffered 
h  the  P  fie  foi 

or     Hi 
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sisted  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  only 
danger  of  war  came  from  President 
Wilson's  failure  to  stand  unflinchingly 
for  American  rights.  He  urged  a  re- 
turn to  the  protective  tariff  on  the 
ground  that  "where  there  is  a  differ- 
ential of  labor  cost  against  us  the 
products  abroad  seeking  this  market 
will  be  sold  here  to  the  disadvantage 
of  American  products  or  the  wages  of 
American  labor  will  be  reduced."  He 
declared  that  it  was  no  avail  to  ask 
Americans  to  develop  the  resources  of 
backward  countries  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation's  trade  if  they  were  to  be 
denied  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag  to  which  their  citizenship  entitled 
them.  Mr.  Hughes  addrest  many  other 
audiences  during  a  whirlwind  trip  thru 
the  city,  notably  at  Union  Square, 
where  ex-President  Taft  spoke  with 
him. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  taken  quite  as 
active  a  part  in  the  campaign  as  Mr. 
Hughes  himself,  and  his  speeches  have 
been  more  vigorous  if  less  diplomatic. 
On  November  2  he  spoke  to  a  large 
audience  in  Cleveland  on  the  failure 
of  the  Wilson  administration  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  Mexico.  He  denied  that  he 
wished  intervention  in  Mexico  on  be- 
half of  property  interests,  but  he 
would  have  the  government  intervene 
if  necessary  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
American  residents.  On  November  4 
he  spoke  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
City,  and  denounced  Mr.  Wilson  as 
"another  Buchanan,"  urging  his  hear- 
ers to  follow  the  example  of  the  men 
of  1860  who  "swapped  horses"  in  a 
great  national  crisis  by  exchanging 
Buchanan  for  Lincoln.  He  accused  Wil- 
son with  having  "adroitly  and  cleverly 
and  with  sinister  ability  appealed  to  all 
that  is  weakest  and  most  unworthy  in 
the  American  character." 


End  of  the 


President    Wil- 
son devoted  the 
Democratic  Campaign     fina,     dayg     of 

his  campaign  for  reelection  to  the 
states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  President 
left  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign to  other  party  leaders  and  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  office.  But  he  felt  free  to  deliver 
a  few  speeches  shortly  before  election, 
and  since  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  propaganda  of  his  party  other 
Democratic  speakers  were  more  or  less 
eclipsed.  This  was  perhaps  fortunate, 
since  every  one  conceded  that  President 
Wilson  was  much  stronger  than  his 
party,  and  his  recent  campaign 
speeches  were  in  his  best  vein.  The 
largest  of  the  Democratic  rallies  took 
place  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  on  November  2,  when  forty 
thousand  persons  clamored  for  admis- 
sion to  the  vast  but  quite  inadequate 
auditorium.  Mr.  Wilson  exprest  confi- 
dence in  his  reelection  and  reviewed 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  He  said 
that  the  Republicans  in  their  struggle 
to  get  control  of  the  country  had  dan- 
gerously aggravated  class  divisions  and 
the  prejudices  of  different  national  ele- 
ments in  the  American  people,  and 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  stood  was 
that  of  national  unity.  He  also  defended 
the  Ei^ht-Hour  Law  as  a  necessary 
step  to  make  the  workingmen  of  Amer- 
ica feel  that  they  were  partakers  of 
the  benefits  of  American  citizenship. 
At  Cooper  Union  he  emphasized  the 
same  point,  the  danger  of  creating  a 
gulf  between  capital  and  labor,  before 
an  audience  of  twelve  thousand.  The 
President  made  a  third  speech  in  New 
York  City  before  the  Wilson  Business 
Men's  National  League  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  He  boldly  de- 
fended  his   progressive   policies   as  es- 
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keep  business  men  from  fall 
iiitu   a    rut   of   conservatism    and 
lition,  and  warned  his  bearers  that 
have  been  burned  out   acting 

Perhaps  Mi.  Wilson's  best  speech  of 
the  campaign  was  his  final  addres 
his  New  J  neighbors  at   Shadow 

Lawn  on  Sat  unlay,  November  4.  The 
tirst  part  of  the  Bpeech  was  devoted  t>> 
the  local  campaign  in  Neia  Jersey  in 
which  be  charged  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor  with  being  a  ser- 
vant of  "invisible  government."  Then 
he  turned  to  national  issues,  pointed 
out  that  the  tariff  was  no  protection 
to  labor  since  high  wages  were  often 
paid  in  unprotected  industries  and 
miserable  conditions  prevailed  in  many 
industries  that  had  been  beneficiaries 
of  a  high  tariff,  denounced  some  Re- 
publican business  men  for  attempting 
the  coercion  of  their  Democratic  em- 
ployees, and  declared  that  the  small 
and  selfish  group  of  capitalists  who 
used  to  control  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try "now  control  nothing  but  the  bet- 
ting." He  exprest  the  opinion  that  the 
era  of  the  Old  Guard  had  passed  for- 
ever with  their  motto  of  "enlightened 
selfishness,"  since  "the  only  thing  that 
is  enlightened  is  unselfishness."  He  also 
argued  against  selfishness  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and  predicted  that  the 
United  States  would  never  again  en- 
joy the  "splendid  isolation"  of  the  past, 
but  must  shape  its  future  course  to 
the  service  of  humanity. 

The  end  of  the  campaign  found  the 
Democrats  more  confident  than  at  any 
previous  time  since  Colonel  Roosevelt 
withdrew  from  the  race  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Hughes.  Chairman  McCormick,  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
issued  a  last  minute  prediction  that 
conceded  only  six  states  with  seventy 
electoral  votes  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional ticket.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
official  forecast  of  the  Republicans  al- 
lowed to  President  Wilson  only  the 
states  of  the  solid  south  as  certainly 
his. 


Was  There  a      ******     WlbOB     has 
emphatically    repudiat- 

rostscnpt.         e(J    fche   su^.estion    ,|ia, 

he  had  contemplated  modifying  the 
ond  note  to  Germany  concerning 
the  "Lusitania"  incident.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  note  was  delayed 
for  several  days  after  the  public  sup- 
posed it  would  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion, that  there  were  rumors  of  dis- 
sension in  the  cabinet  over  its  terms, 
and  that  it  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts offered  an  explanation  of  this 
delay  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge,  recently  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  The  story  is  that  President  Wil- 
son had  intended  to  add  a  postscript 
to  the  note  to  Germany  which  would 
remove  from  the  mind  of  the  German 
Government  any  fear  that  the  United 
States  would  go  to  war  over  the  sub- 
marine issue,  that  the  remonstrance 
of  several  members  of  the  cabinet 
caused  Mr.  Wilson  to  abandon  his 
plan,  and  that  Secretary  Bryan  re- 
signed because  this  defeat  convinced 
him  that  the  President  had  gone  over 
to  the  war  party.  Senator  Lodge  named 
as  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Breckenridge  had  made  the  statement 
attributed  to  him,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Bailey  of  Tufts  College,  and  Mr.  John 
Jeffries,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Boston; 
and  he  added  that  Mr.  Warren,  a  Re- 
publican presidential  elector  in  New 
Jersey,  had  learned  from  "a  member  of 
President  Wilson's  official  family"  that 
an  offer  to  arbitrate  the  "Lusitania" 
case  was  to  be  embodied  in  a  separate 
note  to  Mr.  Gerard,  American  Am- 
bassador to  Germany. 

The  form  of  President  Wilson's 
denial  was  that  "No  postscript  or 
amendment  of  the  "Lusitania"  note  was 
ever  written  or  contemplated  by  me, 
except  such  changes  as  I  myself  in- 
serted, which  strengthened  and  em- 
phasized the  protest."  Republicans 
criticize  the  wording  of  the  President's 
statement  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Wil- 
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THE  "DEUTSCHLAND"  COMES  IN  AGAIN 
After  her  second  successful  trip,  said  to  be  con- 
voyed by  the  "U-57,"  the  German  merchant  sub- 
marine "Deutschland"  docked  at  New  London  in 
the  slip  built  for  the  "Bremen,"  now  reported 
lost  at  sea.  Captain  Koenig  promises  that  a 
regular  undersea  service,  with  sailings  every 
forty  days,  will  soon  be  established  between 
Bremen    and    New    London 

son  might  have  intended  to  reassure 
Germany  in  some  other  way  than  by 
"postscript  or  amendment"  to  that  par- 
ticular note.  Indeed,  President  Wilson 
admitted  that  one  member  of  the 
cabinet  had  suggested  making  a  pro- 
posal of  arbitration  to  Germany,  but 
he  denied  that  the  matter  had  ever 
been  laid  before  any  cabinet  meeting. 
Several  members  of  the  cabinet  have 
added  their  testimony  to  that  of  the 
President  that  no  proposals  for  ar- 
bitrating the  submarine  issue  or  modi- 
fying "strict  accountability"  were  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Democratic  managers 
brand  the  whole  story  as  an  ordinary 
campaign  "roorback";  many  Republi- 
cans still  believe  that  there  may  be 
something  in  it  in  spite  of  official 
denials.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  proposal  for  arbitration  was 
magnified  and  distorted  in  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth  until  it  grew  into  a 
report  that  the  President  himself  had 
favored  surrender  of  American  rights 
to  Germany. 

The  "Deutschland"    E  »  r  1  y    i  n     the 

Here  Aeain  P°   °  '  B  '  B  *        °  l 

nere  Again  November    lst    tht. 

inhabitants  of  New  London,  Connc. 
cut,  received  a  surprise  visit  from  the 
German       submersible       merchantman, 

"Deutschland,"    the   only   ship   of   its 

type   that    has   ever  entered  an    Am. 
can   port.    Last   July   the  same  ship   put 
in  at   Baltimore  with  a  cargo  constat 
nit';   principalis    oi   dyestuff*   and    re 
turned   In   safety    to  German)    ■ 

week-,  later  loaded  with  rubber  ami 
nickel.    The    fata    Of    her    MMor    \e>sel, 

the  "Bremen,"  Is  still  one  ^(  the  m 

tones    o(    the  I    iptam     ke. 

the  "Deutschland"  is  o(  the  opinion 
thai    the   "Bremen"   was   lost   on   1 

outbound       trip       to        Anwi 
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"Deutschland,"  with  a  crew  of  twenty- 
five  men,  left  Bremen  for  her  second 
trip  on  October  10,  carrying  a  load  of 
valuable  chemicals  and  probably  some 
commercial  securities.  Her  return  trip 
cargo  will  consist  as  before  of  rubber 
and  nickel,  the  most  valuable  munitions 
which  could  be  packed  into  so  small  a 
space.  Bags  of  mail  from  Germany 
were  brought  ashore  from  the  ship  and 
forwarded  to  their  American  destina- 
tions. The  total  value  of  the  cargo  is 
estimated  at  ten  million  dollars. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  "U-57,"  a 
sister  submarine  to  the  "U-53,"  whose 
exploits  have  recently  filled  the  papers, 
will  convoy  the  "Deutschland"  across 
the  Atlantic  to  safety.  Of  course  the 
presence  of  a  warlike  convoy  would 
deprive  the  submarine  merchantman  of 
the  immunity  from  attack  which  it  now 
enjoys  under  international  law.  This, 
however,  would  make  little  enough 
difference  to  the  "Deutschland,"  since 
the  Allies  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
non-combatant  character  of  any  sub- 
marine and  would  probably  sink  the 
ship  at  sight  whether  it  were  accom- 
panied by  a  warship  or  not.  A  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  the 
presence  of  submarine  warships  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  may  mean  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  on  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  Allies,  and  it  may  also  mean 
that  the  "Deutschland"  is  really  acting 
a.*  a  supply  boat  to  German  sub- 
marines. In  that  case  the  Allies  would 
certainly  protest  to  Washington  that 
to  permit  belligerent  supply  boats  to 
enter  and  leave  our  ports  at  their  will 
in  order  to  further  the  work  of  the 
German  navy  is  an  unneutral  act.  But 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  "U-57"  is  not 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  all  and 
that  the  rumor  was  started  to  intimi- 
date shipping  companies  trading  with 
the  Allies. 

«-     • The  endless  civil  war  in  Mex- 

Mexican  ... 

.         ico    is    racing    with    renewed 

airs     violence    thruout    Chihuahua. 

According     to     Mr.     Garcia,     Inspector 

General  of  Consulates  for  the  de  facto 

government,  Carranza  has  now  175,000 

men  under  arms,  whereas  it  is  probable 

that  Villa  has   far  less  than   one-tenth 

of   this   Dumber  and    may   have  only   a 

few  hundred  men  under  arms.  Vet  Villa 

is     not     content     with     the     defensive 

guerrilla  warfare  which  the  nature  of 

intry  in  northern  Mexico 

make.s  easily  possible.  Everywhere  hi 

taking   the   offensive,   and    there    is   a 

report   that  the  towns  Of  Santa  Rosalia 

been   abandoned   by 
(  si  r  Villa  is  engaged   in 

termination   and   the  ad- 
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who  were  on  board  to  guard  the  train 
shot.  In  retaliation  the  federal  soldiers 
shoot  all  of  Villa's  partizans  that  fall 
into  their  hands.  It  appears  that  in 
one  instance  the  Carranzistas  executed 
a  naturalized  American  citizen,  at  Par- 
ral  on. October  23. 

In  spite  of  the  menacing  extension 
of  Villa's  range  of  operations  the  Mexi- 
can government  seems  no  more  disposed 
than  formerly  to  welcome  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  forces.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  American-Mexican  Joint 
Commission  were  suspended  by  mutual 
consent  until  after  the  elections  of 
November  7,  but  Carranza  will  cer- 
tainly again  urge  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Mexico  as  soon 
as  possible  after  that  date.  Since  the 
presidential  election  turned  so  largely 
on  the  Mexican  issue,  it  was  inevitable 
that  our  neighbors  across  the  Rio 
Grande  should  follow  it  with  much  in- 
terest. In  view  of  the  friendship  which 
the  Wilson  administration  has  shown 
to  the  Constitutionalists  it  was  not  a 
little  surprizing  that  on  the  eve  of 
election  various  leaders  of  that  faction 
should  be  quoted  in  criticism  of  the 
United  States.  Luis  Cabrera,  chairman 
of  the  Mexican  delegates  to  the  inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  General 
Obregon,  First  Chief  Carranza,  Gen- 
eral Gonzales  and  Cabinet  Minister 
Aguilar  have  all  issued  interviews  or 
statements  accusing  President  Wilson 
of  insincerity  in  pretending  friendship 
to  Mexico  while  permitting  aid  to  cross 
the  border  to  the  insurgents  and  keep- 
ing an  army  of  invasion  on  Mexican 
soil.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
Luis  Cabrera  has  denied  authorizing  the 
publication  of  the  statements  attributed 


to  him.  Evidence  was  laid  before  the 
Joint  Commission  by  ten  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  that  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment had  persecuted  the  Church. 

Trouble  in  ,A    battle    recently 

_  _-       .  took     place     between 

Santo  Domingo      &       detachment       of 

American  marines  and  rebel  forces 
under  General  Batista.  Two  American 
officers  were  killed,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  marines.  On  the  other  hand, 
General  Batista  was  killed  in  resisting 
arrest  and  his  followers  dispersed. 
This  is  not  the  first  trouble  that  the 
American  forces  have  had  with  native 
insurgents  in  their  work  of  policing  the 
island.  Beginning  with  the  death  of 
Captain  Hirshinger  last  June,  at  least 
ten  Americans  had  lost  their  lives 
prior  to  the  engagement  of  last  week. 
As  in  Hayti,  in  several  of  the  Central 
American  republics,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Mexico,  the  present  policy  of  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  to  select 
that  one  among  two  or  more  rival 
governments  which  appears  to  offer 
the  greatest  promise  of  a  stable  and 
progressive  government  and  give  it 
every  material  and  moral  support, 
even  to  armed  intervention.  This 
policy  appears  to  be  the  only  possible 
one,  short  of  permanent  occupation, 
to  bring  relative  peace  to  the  dis- 
tracted republics  which  lie  within  the 
tropics.  In  Santo  Domingo,  however, 
the  United  States  has  not  regarded  the 
government  now  more  or  less  in  power 
as  sufficiently  stable  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  funds  collected  by  American 
agents  in  trust  for  the  Dominicans,  and 
the  native  administration  is  temporari- 
ly paralyzed  in  consequence. 
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CAN  EUROPE  SCRAP  ECONOMIC  LAW? 

BY  JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD,"  "AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION" 


INTERESTING  things  are  astir 
in  Europe  that  are  not  mention- 
ed in  the  war  bulletins.  On  the 
one  hand  Germany  is  trying  to 
prevail  upon  Austria-Hungary  to  en- 
ter into  an  economic  partnership  and 
on  the  other  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Russia  and  Italy  are  consider- 
ing an  economic  pact  that  will,  it  is 
claimed,  cement  their  present  friend- 
ship for  all  time,  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
bring  about  a  material  prosperity  for 
them  all  beyond  the  dreams  of  days 
before  the  war. 

It  is  a  fascinating  game,  the  only 
implements  needed  being  pencil  and 
paper,  and  the  players  are  eager  be- 
yond description.  A  never  ending 
stream  of  books  comes  from  the 
European  publishers,  and  the  news- 
papers print  columns  daily  telling 
how  it  is  to.be  done  and  prophesying 
wonderful  things  that  are  to  be  the 
ult  of  this  newly  devised  and  pure- 
ly arbitrary  rearrangement  of  trail.' 
distribution.  The  most   feasible  part. 

Of  the  scheme  seems  to  be  that    of  a 

union  of  the  Central  European  Pow- 


ers, but  quite  naturally  and  char- 
acteristically Germany  insists  that 
she  be  the  dominant  half  of  any 
such  partnership.  Austria,  loth  to 
lose  her  economic  freedom  and  en- 
couraged in  her  hesitancy  by  Hun- 
gary, does  not  appear  to  be  so  keen 
as  Germany  might  wish  and  the  many 
conferences  already  held  report  no 
progress  as  yet  in  putting  matters 
into  definite  form.  The  proposed 
German-Austrian-Hungarian  union 
is  economically  sound  in  principle  but 
politically  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  bring  about  without  splitting  the 
Dual  Monarchy  asunder. 

In  the  case  of  the  Allied  countries 
a  rather  remarkable  situation  pre- 
sents itself.  Here  are  five  important 
countries  each  one  reflecting  abso- 
lutely different  physical  and  economic 
conditions  from  the  others;  the  peo- 
ples of  which  speak  different  lan- 
.  enjoy  varying  degrees  oi'  de 
velopmeni  and  civilization,  and  whose 
temperaments  are  as  far  removed  in 

character,    one     from    the    Other,    as 

may  well  be  Imagined.  Even  their 
diplomacies  are  not  of  the  same  kind 


and  between  most  of  them  lie  long 
existing  racial  antagonisms  which 
could  have  been  overcome,  even  tem- 
porarily, only  by  such  a  crisis  as 
Europe  has  now  faced,  a  common 
danger  that  brought  their  armies  to- 
gether to  meet  a  common  foe  of 
otherwise  overwhelming  strength. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  these  five 
countries  should  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment upon  economic  questions  that 
will  render  them  helpful  to  each  other 
to  the  profit  of  all.  France,  Italy  ami 
Russia  are  high  protection  countries, 
Belgium  is  a  low-tariff  country  and 
England  is  practically  a  free-trader. 
To  start  upon  the  level.  Belgium 
and  England  must  be  converted  to  a 

high-tariff  policy  or  the  others  must 
abandon  their  present  protective  sj 

terns.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  ma!  a 

a  protection  country  out  ol 

than  many  people  now  think,  for  it 

is  not   a  matter  o(  raising  or 

ing  import  duties  but  one  in  which  -i 
principle  o(  government  is  Involved 

that    has  stood   the  wear  and   teai 
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tection  country  is  not  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  when  and  where  to  extend  the 
list  of  import  taxes,  for  not  a  penny 
was  collected  at  the  English  custom 
houses  before  the  war  on  imported 
goods  of  a  kind  that  were  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  the 
imported  goods  such  as  were  not 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  paid  the  import  taxes  and  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  the  imposition 
was  one  of  revenue  with  no  hint  of 
protection  to  British  industry. 

WILL  ENGLAND  ABANDON  FREE  TRADE  ? 

WITH  all  the  admitted  need  of 
future  revenue,  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  reasons  now  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  protection,  there  is 
still  a  large  following  that  clings  to 
the  idea  of  an  England  free  to  all 
who  may  come  and  go  and  of  an 
England  free  of  all  restrictions  as 
a  place  for  the  gathering  together 
and  the  redistribution  of  all  the 
products  of  the  world.  Those  who 
believe  in  a  continuation  of  free 
trade  find  in  the  fact  that  before  the 
war  British  foreign  trade  was  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  world,  the  strong- 
est support  for  their  argument. 
Those  who  advocate  protection  are 
only  able  to  prophesy  as  to  what 
might  happen.  Certain  complications 
in  England's  foreign  relations  have 
arisen,  however,  that  are  driving  the 
free-traders  from  their  stronghold. 
The  overseas  British  peoples  have 
played  a  tremendous  part  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  to  save  the  Empire  and 
they  want  preference  in  British  trade 
for  overseas  products  and  preference 
for  overseas  enterprise  in  British  fi- 
nance. Among  the  Allied  nations  a 
protective  tariff  is  in  a  majority  and 
England  finds  herself  rather  com- 
mitted to  a  harmonious  fiscal  policy 
or  else  in  a  position  where  her  people 
apparently  intend  to  take  all  the 
tariff  concessions  they  can  get  from 
Russia,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 
and  give  nothing  similar  in  return. 

THE  INEVITABLE  COMFROM1 

THAT  the  result  Of  the  situation 
will  be  a  compromise  now  seems 
tecially  as  the  desire  to 
repel  the  advances  of  German  trade 
after  the  war  i     i  '  ronger  In 

England  than  with  h<r  present  Allies, 
and  to  be  able  t',  do  thin  gome  form 
of  tariff  discrimination  de 

•  -■'.    i '..  ion  of  German  trade 

arbitrary  rulei  and  regulations  if 
practically  impossible.  There  ii  one 
of  ;ill   thin  discussion   thai 
ould  be  taken  fully  into  account  in 
all    neutral    countries:    the    rather 
uliar  condition  that  existi  in  con 
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ernment  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
committed  to  a  "tariff  reform"  or 
protection  policy  before  the  war. 
These  papers,  many  of  them  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  single  man,  are 
now  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  present  government  and 
using  every  argument  furnished  by 
the  war — and  there  are  many — to  ad- 
vance their  plans  for  a  protective 
tariff.  The  free  trade  Liberals  are 
hardly  represented  at  all  in  the  public 
prints  and  it  is  remarkable  testimony 
as  to  the  sturdy  individualism  of  the 
English  people  that  notwithstanding 
the  overwhelming  predominance  of 
the  publicity  powers  of  the  opposi- 
tion the  Liberals  remain  in  control 
and  the  principles  of  free  trade  re- 
tain a  strong  hold  upon  the  mind 
of  the  public.  The  labor  interests  are 
the  despair  of  the  protectionists,  for 
they  cling  largely  and  determinedly 
to  the  idea  of  continued  free  trade 
for  England. 

It  is  the  present  popularity  of  an 
attack  upon  German  import  into  Eng- 
land that  has  given  the  protectionists 
renewed  courage  and  inspiration,  and 
the  burden  of  their  song  is  now  the 
plea  that  a  protective  tariff  is  the 
only  effective  way  in  which  this  at- 
tack can  be  carried  out.  Their  posi- 
tion is  undoubtedly  strong  for  this 
reason,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  England  is  now  in  favor  of 
a  protective  tariff  policy,  as  might 
be  gathered  from  reading  a  majority 
of  the  leading  English  newspapers. 
The  free-traders  are  for  the  moment 
decidedly  on  the  defensive.  They  can 
suggest  no  way  in  which  to  meet 
German  commercial  attack  after  the 
war  other  than  that  proposed  by  the 
protectionists;  hence  as  we  have 
said  the  result  will  probably  be  a 
( ompromise.  Before  long  England 
will  become  at  least  a  low-tariff 
country,  many  of  the  schedules  carry- 
ing  protection  to  English  industry 
and  furnishing  an  opportunity  for 
preference  within  the  Empire.  The 
tariff  may  be  low  but  it  will  never- 
theless mark  a  vast  departure  from 
the  principle  that  has  in  recent  years 
governed  the  collection  of  taxes  at 
the  English  customs  houses.  If  the 
experience  of  other  countries  is  to 
be  repeated  this  will  be  but  the  first 
step  toward  a  full-fledged  tariff  law, 
the  import  duties  becoming  heavier 
with  each  revision  until  the  inevitable 
reaction  sets  in,  as  has  been  II 

in   the   history  of  tariff  legislation 

In  the  I  mted  Stati 
in  the  meantime  a  new  school  of 
onomists  ha     come   Into  being   In 
irope,  notably  In  England.  Entirelj 

new  principles  are  advocated  under 

which  all  future  trade  arrangements 
e  to  be  made,  'i  he  laws  of  supply 

and  demand  have  been   icrapped  and 


their  place  is  to  be  taken  by  present 
friendships  or  enmities.  These  are  to 
be  exprest  in  actual  figures  as  con- 
tained in  a  sliding  scale  of  import 
duties.  Roughly  outlined  the  scheme 
is  something  like  this:  Class  A — Rel- 
ative; B — Allies;  C — Friendly  neu- 
trals; D — Neutrals;  E — Enemies. 

According  to  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  highest  import 
duty  should  be  thirty  per  cent.  This 
is,  of  course,  to  be  collected  on  enemy 
goods.  As  friendship  warms  these 
duties  are  to  be  decreased  about  five 
per  cent  at  a  time  until  in  the  end 
the  "relatives,"  otherwise  the  peoples 
within  the  British  Empire,  are  to 
pay  only  five  per  cent  or  perhaps 
to  be  given  free  entry  for  their  prod- 
ucts into  the  mother  country.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  plan  lies  in  its 
simplicity.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
know  anything  about  economics,  for- 
eign trade,  international  exchange  or 
sources  of  supply  to  understand  it 
fully. 

In  it  are  exprest  as  well  all  the 
human  emotions,  a  vast  accomplish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  design- 
ers of  any  tariff  law.  The  bitterness 
of  the  war  can  be  carried  on  into  an 
indefinite  future.  Contempt  for  neu- 
trals who  selfishly  attended  to  their 
own  business  and  profited  thereby 
can  be  exprest.  Consideration  can  be 
extended  to  neutrals  who  perceptibly 
leaned  to  one  side.  Allies  can  be  re- 
warded and  to  relatives  an  invitation 
can  be  given  to  join  the  family  party 
at  the  banquet  board. 

PROSPERITY  WITH  COMPLICATIONS 

THAT  complications  might  arise  in 
the  carrying  out  of  any  such  pro- 
gram does  not  appear  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  advocates  of  the  plan. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
real  origin  of  imports,  constraint 
upon  trade  by  the  imposition  of  high 
duties  when  lower  taxes  would  have 
been  more  profitable,  the  cutting  off 
of  needed  supplies  here  and  there, 
possible  import  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  other  nations  who  imagine 
themselves  aggrieved  and  the  possi- 
ble insistence  of  neutrals  against 
manifest  discrimination  of  political 
origin — all  these  possibilities  and 
many  more  equally  obvious  do  not 
enter  into  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  are  thus  planning  for  the  re- 
construction of  European  interna 
tional  trade.  Well  known  and  im- 
portant   people   have   endorsed   this 

rlieme  for  industrial  and  commer- 
cial safety  and  for  universal  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  some  semi-offi- 
cial bodies  representing  solid  in 
terests.  Many  of  the  newspapers  have 
received  the  prospeel  us  with  rej 
ing  ;I     ushering   in  a  new  era  of 
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prospei  itj .  a  prosperitj  tliat  is  nol  to 
resemble  the  tall  of  the  gentle  rain 
from  Heaven,  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
to  come  to  the  eli 

WHAT    I  UK  LEADERS  THINK 

IT  must  not  be  understood)  how 
ever,  that  the  men  upon  whom  fall 
the  real  heat  and  burden  of  govern- 
ment have  given  their  adherence  to 
any  such  plan.  The}  have  been  most 
cautioui  in  expressing  themsel 
and  chary  as  to  any  announcements 
of  programs,  to  be  adopted  after  the 
war.  For  this  hesitancy  they  have 
been  roundly  abused,  but  as  that  is 
the  lot  of  all  politicians  in  Europe, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  this  abuse 
has  tailed  to  drive  them  into  the 
open.  The  real  situation  is  that  such 
political  leaders  as  believe  in  pro- 
tection are  now  confident  they  will 
in  the  near  future  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  in  British 
government  practice  and  that  is  al! 
they  ask  or  even  hope  for  to  begin 
with.  The  free-traders  in  responsible 
position  in  public  life  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  free  trade  as  it  has  been 
in  force  in  England  for  many  years 
has  met  its  Waterloo  in  the  present 
war  and  can  only  save  its  face  by 
compromise  with  the  forces  of  pro- 
tection. 

These  free-traders  now  admit  with 
evident  reluctance  and  considerable 
vagueness  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  England  will  probably  adopt  a 
system  of  import  duties  devised  for 
revenue  and  carrying  a  moderate 
amount  of  protection  for  chosen 
British  industries.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  these  same  men, 
forced  by  expediency  to  a  com- 
promise on  principle,  view  with  dis- 
favor this  coming  change  in  Eng- 
land's trade  policy  and  regard  with 
sincere  apprehension  its  possible 
effect  upon  England's  premiership  in 


International  trade.  They  also  fear 
the  train  of  evils  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  periodica]  tariff  revisions  by 
political    parties    with    which    other 

countries  are  already   familiar  and 

from  which  England  has  largely 
been  free. 

Ilou    WILL  AMERICA  FARE? 

BEFORE  the  war  the  largest  for- 
eign traders  were  England,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  and  France, 
in  the  order  named.  In  a  natural 
state  of  things  the  trade  relations 
between  these  four  countries  would 
be  the  most  important  of  all  inter- 
national commercial  relationships. 
The  United  States  was  England's 
best  customer  and  from  the  United 
States  came  the  larger  part  of  Eng- 
lish imports.  The  difficulty  in  the 
future  in  the  making  of  commercial 
treaties  will  be  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  allies,  neutrals  and 
enemies,  all  represented  in  these 
four  countries.  In  economic  law  there 
is  no  place  for  political  or  military 
enmities,  for  the  needs  of  a  people 
govern  its  exterior  commercial  rela- 
tions. But  the  tenets  of  economic  law 
are  going  to  be  subjected  to  consid- 
erable strain  in  the  days  of  recon- 
struction. The  hatreds  of  war  and 
the  friendships  of  allies  are  going  to 
affect  negotiations  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  said  that  there  is 
no  threat  to  America  in  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Allied  governments  to 
form  an  economic  alliance,  but  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  pronounced  free-trader, 
clinging  desperately  to  his  creed  in 
times  when  many  strong  men  are  be- 
ing driven  from  their  economic  moor- 
ings, and  it  is  even  possible  that 
neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  his  party 
will  be  the  instrument  of  British  will 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  British 
Empire  to   formulate   its   after-the- 


wur  policy  and  to  seek  entrance  again 
into  peaceful  trade  relations  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

America  will  continue  to  sell  sur- 
plus raw  materia]  and  food  stuffs  to 
other  countries  that  need  them;  but 
that  is  not  the  question  that  inter- 
ests the  American  people,  for  the 
markets  I'nv  such  exports  as  these 
regulate  themselves.  It  is  the  sale  of 
manufactured  goods  that  needs  to  be 
encouraged  and  provided  for  and  in 
this  respect  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  chaos  in  Europe  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  concern 
to  American  interests.  It  is  true  that 
discrimination  against  American  ex- 
port can  be  countered  in  America  by 
discrimination  against  foreign  im- 
port, but  that  is  neither  a  profitable 
state  of  affairs  nor  constructive  in 
results. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
will  prevail  in  time  thru  the  needs 
of  all  countries;  for  they  exert  a 
constant  pressure  on  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  laws  of  every  country.  The 
day  of  their  supremacy  can  be 
hastened  through  the  exercize  of  wise 
commercial  diplomacy  and  the  en- 
couragement of  home  industry  and 
export  by  giving  freedom  of  action 
to  American  producers.  If  America 
can  create  the  supply,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest  and 
the  most  available,  the  demand  from 
foreign  countries  will  satisfy  itself 
in  spite  of  all  political  efforts  to  di- 
vert the  channels  of  trade  from  their 
natural  course.  Whether  America 
will  come  under  the  classification  of 
"friendly  neutral"  or  just  plain  "neu- 
tral" is  yet  to  be  made  known.  Not 
only  between  the  English  and  the 
Germans  generally,  but  also  within 
each  of  these  nations,  there  is  a  seri- 
ous difference  of  opinion  in  Europe 
as  to  that. 

South  Water,  Horsham,  England. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN  LIE  DEAD 

BY  MARY  STEWART 


The  young  men  lie  dead  in  the  trenches, 

The  young,  young  men  lie  dead. 

Their  clear  blue  eyes  glazed  to  the  sunlight, 

Their  soft  brown  eyes  blinded  in  dust, 

Their  strong  arms  limp,  lifeless,  and  loveless, 

Their  shoulders  resistless  and  prone, 

Their  swift  feet  all  leaden  and  dull, 

Their  glad  voices  choked  with  their  own  blood, 

No  more  shall  they  run  to  the  day's  work, 

And  never  shall  answer  love's  call. 

The  young  men  lie  dead  in  the  trenches, 

Dead,  dead,  in  the  trenches  and  still. 


The  young  women  walk  dead  in  the  houses. 
The  young,  young  women  walk  dead. 
Walk  dead  thru  the  streets  and  the  voadwavs. 
Their  hearts  and  their  voiees  are  lifeless. 
Are  dead  to  the  quickening  sunlight. 
To  the  might-have  been  children  stone  dead 
The   lite-joy   is  chilled  in   their  bosoms. 
The    life-cry    is  Btopt    in   their   hearts. 
And   the  rail   that   might  rouse  it    is  stilled. 

Forever  is  silenced  ami  dumb: 

For   their  young  men   lie  dead   in   the   tivnehos. 

Dead,  dead,  In  the  trenches  and  still. 


©  Paul  Thompson 
WILLIAM    DEAN    HOWELLS,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ACADEMY 

AMERICAN  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

BY  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON 


SOME  one  has  said  that  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  a 
democracy  is  to  find  and  main- 
tain the  national  ideals.  The 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, in  conjunction  with  its  parent 
organization,  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  constitutes  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  en- 
visaging and  supporting  ideals  in  lit- 
erature and  the  arts  which,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  public  taste,  are  much 
too  rare  and  vague.  Our  countrymen 
are  to  a  fault  generous  and  open- 
minded  toward  influences  that  come 
in  the  name  of  freedom  and  progress. 
Were  they  already  grounded  in  the 
principles  that  underlie  creative  art — 
whether  in  writing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture or  music — this  catholicity  would 
b«  an  admirable  quality.  Without 
such  principles  their  Judgment  is 
disturbed  by  the  pretentious  fads 
that  aim  to  make  the  world  over 
,7ty-four  hours.  No  people 
deeiroui  "to  be  shown" 
end  tl  bility  and  superficiality 

of  public  ta>*  doe  primarily  to 

the  ab  of   well-reaeoned   criti- 

m,  end  it  is,  in  large  pert,  to  pro- 
vide and   supplement    inch   criticism 

may  be  Aid  to  exist 
Having  promulgation 

0!  the  h  -'bird     In  all  the  1 

'.hi'h   li   not   meant 
their  "standardization"),  John   H 
aaid  that  an  •  ore  need 

ed  in  a  democrac)   than  In  an  aris- 


On  the  16th  and  17th  of  November 
will  be  held  in  New  York  the  eighth 
joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  and  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  most  rep- 
resentative force  of  creative  work- 
ers in  America.  Both  bodies  now 
have  charters  from  Congress ;  a 
site  in  New  York  for  their  home 
has  been  provided  by  Mr.  Archer 
M.  Huntington  and  a  substantial 
beginning  of  a  building  and  endow- 
ment fund  has  been  made  by  public- 
spirited  citizens;  and  greetings  of 
fellowship  and  felicitation  have 
come  from  the  British  Academy  and 
from  the  Academic  Francaise  and 
the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts.  This 
article  is  written  by  the  Perma- 
nent Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
Robert  Underufood  Johnson,  until 
I'll.:  editor  of  "The.  Century 
Magazine"  and  author   of  "Poems 

of  War  and  Peace." — The  Editor. 


tocracy,  since  in  the  former  the  de- 
terioration  of  quality  was  more  ua1 
ural  arid  easy.  Doubtless  he  felt,  with 
many  of  his  associate  ol  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  seven  members,  that  there 

was  a  lack  of  nationality  in  our  liter- 
ature and  art  |  flue  to  the  lack  of 
what,  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  has  happily 

called   "collective  thinking "   In  the 
broadest  sense  we  call  It  national  con 
i  he  count  i  le    of  Europe, 
h  as  England,   France  and  G< 

many,    have,    ,-.„ h    m    Itf    own    way. 


this  definite  individual  aspiration, 
which  Russia  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fest,  America  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped. There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that,  with  the  freedom  of  op- 
portunity and  the  spur  of  inspira- 
tion we  shall  reach  an  achievement  of 
national  scope  in  letters  and  the  arts 
which  will  parallel  the  contemporary 
product  of  any  other  nation.  But  a 
condition  precedent  of  this  will  be  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  part  of 
creative  workers  and  of  the  public 
that  art  of  any  sort  is  the  product 
of  principles,  whether  formulated  or 
intuitive,  and  not  of  fortuitous  or 
empirical  impulses. 

The  gold  medal  and  seal  of  the 
Academy  accentuate  its  purposes  by 
the  words:  opportunity,  inspira- 
tion, achievement — a  sequence  of 
desiderata  that  make  for  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  writers,  artists  and 
composers.  The  aim  to  promote  all 
three  ideas  has  the  backing  of  a> 
twice-selected  body  of  representative' 
men,  for  the  Academicians  are  chosen' 
from  the  Institute,  by  which  they 
were  originally  chosen  on  the  theory 

that  each  had  produced  some  notable 
work  in  his  field.  The"  i;  here  no 
slavish  imitation  of  the  foreign 
academy    of    v\  hal<     <t    COUnl  i\  .    The 

American    concept  ion    of    usefulness 

is  inclined  to  regard  an  academy 
as  representing  merely  "otium  emu 
dignitate"  (as  tho  ease  and  dignity 
were  not    most  de  ilrable  In   letti 
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ami   the  arts);   therefore,   there   is 

much     to     tie     clone,     pract  icalh  ,     as 

ur  ,i\,  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  it>  in.  »j    national  Bervice. 

Not  only  will  sach  Bervice  gain  it 
prestige,  but  in  turn  its  prestige  will 

enable   it   to   be  of   service.    It    has  a 

right  therefore  to  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  those  who  have 
imagination  to  realize  the  value  to 

the  country  of  a  reputable  and  per- 
manent body  capable  of  influencing 
conservatively  the  higher  life  of  the 
people. 

In  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the 
granting  of  the  charter  to  the  Acad- 
last  spring  one  Representative 
opposed  the  pretentiousness  of  a  body 
of  men  so  unknown  to  him  setting 
themselves  up  as  "immortelles." 
There  are,  no  doubt,  intellectual  per- 
sons who  think  that  an  American 
Academy,  even  tho  composed  of 
those  who,  in  the  main,  have  done  or 
are  doing  our  most  important  work, 
is  an  impertinence;  but  they  are  not 
among  those  who  have  witnessed 
during  the  last  generation  the  de- 
terioration of  taste  and  product  in- 
cident to  a  more  widespread  interest 
in  pictures  and  the  written  word. 
Prof.  Bliss  Perry  has  recently  re- 
marked the  fact  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  short  period  there  has 
never  been  in  the 
United  States  any 
general  interest  in 
literature.  Were 
the  Academy  and 
Institute  aiming 
at  institutional  ac- 
tivity alone,  they 
might  well  go  un- 
der the  ban  of 
those  who  see  no 
hope  for  better 
conditions  thru 
organized  effort ; 
but  they  are  en- 
deavoring by  sym- 
pathy and  just 
recognition  t  o 
stimulate  good  in- 
dividual perform- 
ance, to  surround 
with  fructating 
soil  the  seed  of 
great  talent,  so 
that  the  Saint- 
Gaudens,  the  La- 
Farge,  the  M Mc- 
Dowell, the  Sted- 
man  of  the  fu- 
ture shall  blos- 
som to  an. earlier 
and  fuller  beauty 
and  robustness. 

That    the  mem- 
bers    of     the  s  e 
two  organizations 
have     clear     con 
ions    of    their 


OLD  HOUSES 

B>     I  UGENE    C  DOLSON 

Along   this    road 
Are   old    houses 
Tenanted  all  the  years 
Of  a   lifetime, 

But  now  utterly  abandoned — 
Silent  forever. 

Mack    and    forth 
The  crows  fly  over  them 
Or  perch,  unafraid, 
On  their  sagging  ridgeboards. 
Their  blinds  are  shut — 
Like  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man. 


various  arts  and  definite  convic- 
tions of  the  perils  that  weaken 
and  further  threaten  our  civilization 
may  be  seen  from  the  published 
record  of  their  "proceedings"  in  the 
seven  or  more  annual  meetings. 
It  is  not  mere  technical  excellence 
for  which  they  are  the  solicitors. 
They  are  neither  prophesiers  of 
smooth  things  nor  purveyors  of  pes- 
simism, but  while  outspoken  as  to 
pretentiousness  and  charlatanry,  they 
do  not  fail  to  set  forth  constructive- 
ly   the    principles    of    their    several 


crafts.  It  is  because  these  principles 
are  to  so  large  an  extent  common  to 
the  three  great  divisions  of  these  or- 
ganizations, Literature,  Art  and 
Music,  that  there  is  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  the  unity  of  effort  which 
they  represent. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  counted  among 
the  achievements  of  the  movement 
that  it  has  brought  together  these 
various  workers  for  discussion  and 
joint  action.  This  has  not  been  mere 
"marking  time."  The  same  lawless- 
ness that  has  attacked  one  art — the 
same  rebellious  defiance  of  all  that 
has  been  gained  in  the  Past — has 
summoned  the  thoughtless  and  ad- 
venturous against  the  others.  Cub- 
ism, Futurism,  Imagism,  Prose-Lib- 
rism  are  rife  in  painting,  sculpture, 
poetry  and  music.  Apparently  to  an 
outsider  the  foundations  of  architec- 
ture have  not  yet  been  undermined — 
since  a  cubist  or  prose-librist  build- 
ing would  obviously  go  to  the  ground. 
The  sane  body  of  opinion  represent- 
ed by  the  Academy  and  the  Institute 
is  not  likely  to  give  much  quarter 
to  these  fads  and  eccentricities. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  ship 
shall  "repel  boarders";  it  must  keep 
its  fair  course  with  a  cargo  worth 
the  voyage.  Already  there  are 
abundant  signs  that  this  unifying 
movement  has 
been  inspiring  to 
those  within  its 
membership,  a  s 
well  as  to  those 
without,  and  this 
inspiration  will 
surely  increase 
with  the  growth 
i  n  material  re- 
sources —  for  a 
home  and  an  en- 
dowment are  only 
the  tools  of  the 
idea.  At  this  time 
when  the  e  p  i  c- 
tragedy  of  Eu- 
rope is  making 
every  nation  con- 
sider wherein  its 
national  concept 
is  true  or  false. 
it  is  of  great 
promise    that    we 

have    an    agency 

like     these     t  w  Q 

bodies,  qualified 
and  moved  to  i 

force      upon      our 

people  that  among 
the  requirements 
of  the  true  gre 

o\   nations  is 

a  love  of  beauty 
and  a  reaped  for 

the   things   of  tho 
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THE  UNESCAPABLE  LAW 


BY  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN 


I  FIND  myself  quoted  as  predict- 
ing that  the  law  of  love  will 
"ultimately  govern"  human  rela- 
tions. I  should  like  to  find  room 
for  a  disclaimer.  It  would  be  just  as 
absurd  to  predict  that  causes  will 
"ultimately"  produce  effects,  or  that 
water  will  "ultimately"  run  downhill. 
What  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
people  believe  is  simply  that  fche  law 
of  love  is  the  law  of  life,  the  law 
of  God;  just  as  much  the  law  of 
God  as  the  law  of  gravitation;  gov- 
erning souls  and  communities  just  as 
truly  as  gravitation  governs  bodies; 
the  organic  law  of  human  society, 
acting  no  less  uniformly  and  inex- 
orably than  any  other  natural  law. 

The  "near  morality"  by  which  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  church  has 
been  largely  disfigured  and  debili- 
tated has  assumed  that  the  penalty 
of  the  moral  law  can  be  averted  or 
evaded ;  that  punishment  is  deferred ; 
that  God's  laws  which  deal  with  hu- 
man conduct  are  not  now  in  force. 
They  will  ultimately  govern  human 
relationships,  but  they  do  not  govern 
now.  Consequently  it  is  futile  to  try 
to  obey  them.  By  and  by,  in  the  Mil- 
lennium, it  will  be  possible  to  live  by 
the  law  of  love,  but  it  is  not  now  pos- 
sible and  any  attempt  to  conform  to 
it  would  be  foolish  and  fanatical.  If 
the  law  of  love  were  only  effective, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  a  good  thing  to 
obey  it,  but  since  it  is  not  effective 
it  is  foolish  to  talk  about  it;  and  we 
must  find  some  rule  of  life  that  is 
practical,  and  stop  this  nonsense  of 
the  visionaries  and  the  idealists. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  straight 
thinking  is  needed.  There  is  no  dead- 
lier error  than  the  notion  that  there 
are  laws  of  God  which  are  for  the 
present  in  abeyance — which  do  not 
no.  rn  men,  but  which  will  ul- 

timate rn  them.  Especially  per- 

nicious are  all  such  conceptions  when 
applied  to  the  moral  laws.  In  that,  if 
in  anything,  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for  uniformity. 

In  truth  this  law  of  1-  en  forced 

upon   cvry  individual  human   \«- 

I   group,   larger   or 
iller,   with   absolute   Inflexibility. 

There  ver  been    in   any   world 

in  which  it  was  not  in  full 
tration;  it  has  never  been  possible 
for  or  angel  or  anj  a    ocia 

tion  of  men  or  angel  ipe  it. 

The    mental     muddle     Into     which 

led  the  multitude 

ill    the    notion   thai   the   law   i      tint 

ii  ■    >,h,  ,i<<i  But  it  in 

force  if  it     auction    ai  e  <ti<  ctfa  <■ , 

■i  'n 'I  >,,  ,,t  ,,i„iili  //    f  ("  it. 

-  of  any  law  thai  ,,o  man  can 


The  following  article  by  Dr.  Glad- 
den raises  and  answers  a  very  in- 
teresting question.  It  was  called 
f 07-th  by  a  statement  in  a  review  of 
his  last  book  which  won  the  $1,000 
prize  offered  by  the  Church  Peace 
Union  for  the  best  monograph  by 
a  minister  on  international  peace. 
Dr.  Gladden,  as  our  readers  know, 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Independent  from  1871  to  187b. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  books 
on  religious  and  social  questions 
and  has  even  dipped  into  fiction. 
He  has  now  retired  from  the  pul- 
pit of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  but  his 
actual  pastorate  extends  over  the 
whole  United  States. — The  Editor. 


benefits  which  it  offers,  and  that  no 
man  can  possibly  disobey  it  with- 
out incurring  the  injuries  which  it 
threatens,  then  that  law  is  certainly 
in  force.  And  this  is  palpably  true 
of  the  organic  law  of  human  rela- 
tionships. Obedience  to  it  brings  to 
the  individual  moral  soundness  and 
happiness,  and  to  society  peace  and 
welfare.  Disobedience  to  it  brings  to 
the  individual  moral  deterioration 
and  misery  and  to  society  strife  and 
disintegration.  It  has  never  been  uni- 
formly obeyed  or  universally  dis- 
obeyed, so  that  we  have  no  complete 
demonstration  of  the  consequences  of 
obedience  or  disobedience;  but  there 
are  evidences  enough  in  human  ex- 
perience of  the  nature  of  its  rewards 
and  of  its  penalties,  and  abundant 
proofs  that  these  rewards  and  penal- 
ties are  annexed  to  all  human  con- 
duct as  closely  as  any  effect  is  linked 
to  its  cause. 

THE  fatal  failure  of  the  Christian 
church  has  been  its  blurring  of 
this  central  principle  of  morality.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  its  members  has 
any  comprehension  of  the  immediate- 
ness  and  inevitableness  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  central  law  of  life.  Near»ly 
;ill  of  them  suppose  that  if  they  do 
wrong  they  are  liable  to  suffer  for  it 
rneinthe  future;  scarcely  any 
of  them  have  been  convinced  that  the 
consequence  of  evil  doing  are  as 
quick  and  sure  as  the  explosion  of  a 
it  circuited  current.  How  mair 
men  know  that  If  they  lie  they  will 
get   thl  [OH   Of   that   lie   immedi- 

ately In  their  characters;  that  evi 
act    or    thought    of    selfl  hness,    of 

cruelty,   of    impurity    refi     fi  I      it  lelf 

at  '.nee  in  their  live      blunts  their 
en  Abilities,  dulls  their  perception  i, 

weaken  |  their  will    ;  that  the  aCCUmil 

lal  Ion  of  thei  e  deadl;   i  eacl  Ion    mu  I 
produi  '•  a    teady  det<  i  loral  Ion  of  the 


character?  How  many  men  under- 
stand that  if  all  their  neighbors 
governed  themselves  by  the  same 
principles  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
which  they  habitually  practise  there 
could  be  no  useful  social  cooperation, 
because  the  natural  and  inevitable  re- 
sentments and  antipathies  would  rend 
society  into  fragments?  How  many 
people  comprehend  that  the  strifes 
and  disorders  and  miseries  which 
keep  the  world  in  turmoil  are  simply 
the  natural  consequences  of  disobedi- 
ence of  the  law  of  good  will.  The  tre- 
mendous industrial  conflicts  which 
are  now  desolating  so  many  homes  in 
New  York  and  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  city — what  are  they  but  the 
penalty  which  the  law  of  love  inflicts 
on  the  community  which  permits  its 
violation?  But  how  many  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  ever  think  of 
these  strikes  as  penal  consequences 
of  the  violation  of  the  law  of  love? 
How  many  of  them  recognize  the  fact 
that  these  disturbances  of  the  peace 
are  evidences  that  this  law  is  in  full 
force,  visiting  its  retributions  on  all 
the  communities  that  despise  its  au- 
thority ? 

MOST  appalling,  most  terrible  of 
all  the  evidences  that  the  law  of 
love  is  in  full  operation  is  the  terrific 
war  now  scourging  humanity.  This 
war  is  the  answer  of  the  Eternal 
Justice  to  the  long  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  life.  The  natural  law  of  hu- 
man relationships,  which  is  the  law 
of  good  will,  of  mutual  service,  binds 
all  men  and  all  groups  of  men,  na- 
tions with  the  rest.  It  requires  them 
to  live  in  peace  and  unity,  to  share 
the  good  of  the  world,  to  seek  one  an- 
other's welfare.  It  promises  well- 
being  and  abundance  to  those  who 
obey,  and  it  threatens  misery  and  de- 
struction to  those  who  disobey. 

With  one  accord  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  set  this  law  at  defiance. 
They  have  refused  to  base  interna- 
tional relationships  on  good  will; 
they  have  insisted  on  founding  them 
on  suspicion  and  fear  and  enmity. 
They  would  not  obey  the  law,  but 
they  cannot  escape  its  penalty.  Hell 
1  the  penally  of  the  disobedience  of 
God's  law  and  war  is  hell.  Can  any 
one  conceive  a  pit  more  nearly  bot- 
tomless than  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  digged  for  themselves,  or-  hotter 
flames  than  those  Into  which  they 
are  now  plunging? 

And    the    people    of    the    United 
Slates,   after  Watching   this   relribn 
tion    for  two  yars,   arc   now   makinv 

haste  to  sel  II  at  defiance  1 

It'    a  mad  world,  my  masters! 
( 'olumbtt  f,  0) 


THE  SUNWISE  TURN:  A  BOOKSHOP  PLUS 


BY  HANNAH  WHITE 

works  of  .tit  in  their  historical  rela- 
tions. Readers  of  The  Independent 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  will  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Mowbray-Clarke  as  Mary 
H.  Bothwell  Horgan,  author  of  sev- 


SEP  \i;  \  rED  from  Fifth  A 
Due  by  about  a  hundred 
of   sidewalk,    but    by   an   im- 
measurable difference  in  at 
naosphere,  is  the  shop  that  most  book- 
lovers  have  dreamed  of,  a  place  in 

which  to  meet  old  friends  in  books 
and  to  disc-over  new  ones,  to  browse 
alone   by    an   open    tire,   or  to  discuss 

your  literary  hobbies — and  inc 

ally,   but  never  obtrusively,  to  pur-    Sculptors.  His  own  sculpture  is  known 


mote  from  the  centers  of  current 
ideas  and  who  want  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  A  characteristic  subscriber 
is  a  recent  college  graduate  just 
starting     a     missionary     career     in 


"  ,al  articles  on   notable  artists  and    China.  The  Sunwise  Turn  will  keep 
on  various  phases  of  art.  her  posted  on  the  new  books  on  so- 

Mr.     John     Mowbray-Clarke,     her    ciology    and    the    poetry    that    she 
iscuss     husband,  is  vice-president  of  the  As-    would#read  if  she  were  here.  No  lists 
ulent-    sociation  of  American  Painters  and    are  sent  to  the  subscribers  for  mark- 
ing; the  books  simply  come  to  them 
cnce  a  month  or  twice  or  four  times 
a  year. 

The  best  thing  about  the  idea  is 
that  it  really  works.  People  who  are 
at  a  loss  to  choose  from  the  multi- 
roof,  wide  leaded  windows,  and  a  big    all  history  and  has  ranged  himself    plicity  of  new  books  just  the  ones 


chase  books  you  really  want. 

Such  a  bookshop  is  the  Sunwise 
Turn  its  appearance  delightfully  in 
keeping  with  its  purpose.  The  low 
red-brick  building,  with  a  quaint  tiled 


both  for  its  artistic  value  and  for  its 
revolutionary  ideas;  he  has,  in  fact, 
acquired  the  title  of  "A  Sculptor  of 
Revolt — a  man  who  has  heard  the 
trumpet  call  of  the  greatest  battle  of 


arched  door,  painted  bright  orange, 
gives  a  general  effect  picturesque 
enough  to  stimulate  your  curiosity, 
and  the  swinging  signboard  invites 
you  to  further  inspection  by  its  motto 
"The  sunwise  turn  is  the  lucky  one." 

Inside  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
shop.  The  large  colorful  room  looks 
as  if  it  were  really  lived  in — tho  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  usual  living  room.  A 
long  window  seat,  piled  with  cush- 
ions, an  open  fire,  big,  comfortable 
chairs,  library  tables,  pictures  and 
flowers  all  furnish  a  background  for 
books — in  low  bookcases  around  the 
walls,  on  the  tables  and^on  the  arms 
of  chairs.  The  arrangement  and  color 
scheme  of  the  whole  room  is  adapted 
to  the  books;  the  vivid  colors  of  the 
publishers'  book  jackets  are  com- 
bined in  its  decoration  so  as  to  make 
each  book  that  comes  in  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  walls 
are  a  clear  orange,  the  floor  a  rather 
deep  green,  the  purple  window  hang- 
ings, artistically  spotty,  are  repeated 
and  varied  in  numerous  cushions; 
one  of  the  big  tables  is  a  bright  blue, 
another — a  genuine  old  Exe- 
ter— is  a  dull  brown;  in  one 
corner  is  a  mahogany  secre- 
tary of  Colonial  times,  in  an- 
other a  "new  art"  fireplace. 
All  of  which  sounds  like  a 
horrible  jumble — and  is  con- 
sequently all  the  more  re- 
markable as  a  distinctly  rest- 
ful, unified  and  very  lovely 
room. 

Interior   decorating    is    in 

fact   a   supplementary   busi- 

9   at  the   Sunwise  Turn, 

which,    by    the    way,    is    on 

81st  street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mowbray-Clarke, 

of  the  proprietors,  is  an 

st   by    profession,    a    I"1 

turer    on    art    at    Columbia 

ersity,   and   the   author 

of  (lie  An/miaul     \  it  Histori), 

text-book    on    the 


upon  the  side  of  the  hosts  of  Free- 
dom and  Progress." 

Mrs.  Mowbray-Clarke  shares  the 
responsibility  of  the  Sunwise  Turn 
with  Madge  Jenison,  author  of  many 
stories  and  magazine  articles.  Then 
there  is  a  large  corps  of  young  writ- 
ers and  artists  who  like  to  drop  in 
frequently  and  ask  if  they  may  help. 
They  form  a  sort  of  sub-committee 
of  welcome,  an  informal  discussion 
club,  and  on  occasion  a  furniture- 
moving,  floor-painting  brigade.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  they  plan  to  meet  reg- 
ularly an  evening  a  week  to  sit  and 
talk  by  the  fire  and  sometimes  to 
listen  to  informal  lectures  by  such 
celebrities  as  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  John  Fergu- 
son, and  Yvette  Guilbert. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  the 
Sunwise  Turn  is  its  subscription 
membership,  a  plan  by  which  the  best 
books  on  any  lines  are  sent  to  the 
people  who  want  to  read  them  and 
have  no  time  to  pick  them  out.  This 
department  is  designed  for  the  busy 
professional  men  and  women,  and  for 
the  booklovers  who  live  in  places  re- 
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they  want  to  read  are  finding  them- 
selves more  than  satisfied  with  the 
books  that  are  chosen  for  them.  For 
as  Mrs.  Mowbray-CJarke  explains, 
"We  really  know  each  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers. And  we  read  all  the  books  be- 
fore we  sell  them." 

Children's  books  are  tried  out  on 
real  children;  Dickie,  the  office  boy, 
has  become  a  critic  of  some  renown 
in  this  respect.  The  publishers  have 
learned  to  send  their  books  to  him  for 
personal  approval,  and  Dickie,  going 
on  fifteen,  will  be  a  literary  person- 
age before  he  knows  it. 

Older  specialists  in  various  fields 
are  cooperating  with  the  shop  in  the 
selection  of  books  which  they  con- 
sider most  valuable  along  their  spe- 
cial lines — medicine,  agriculture,  psy- 
chology, feminism,  music,  history  and 
folklore.  Mrs.  Mowbray-Clarke  gives 
her  advice  on  the  art  books.  During 
its  first  week  the  Sunwise  Turn 
sold  ten  copies  of  a  book  on  art 
which  she  considered  particularly 
good,  a  book  for  which  the  publishers 
had  been  able  to  find  only  the  most 
limited  market. 

Next  year  the  Sunwise 
Turn  hopes  to  prove  that 
several  more  of  its  new  ideas 
are  workable:  to  have  on 
sale  interesting  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  younger 
men  and  women  in  this 
country  whose  work  is  just 
beginning  to  be  known;  to 
"broaden  our  international 
art   sympathies"   by    import 

ing  the  best  of  European  anc1 
Eastern    books   as   soon   as 

possible     after      publication 
ami  by  keeping  a  bulletin  ol' 

important     literary     n  a 

from  England  ami  the  Ton 
tinent  ;  to  have  a  department 
o(  ad\  [ce  on  the  decoration 
and  equipment  o(  pn\ate  and 
club  libraries;  and  perhaps 
to  extend  the  shop  into  a 
garden, 
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THE  BURDENSOME  BABY 
How  often  have  we  heard  mothers 
exclaim,  "It  is  breaking  my  arm  to 
carry  this  child!"  It  is  to  do  away  with 
this  "arm  breaking"  element  in  carry- 
ing the  infant  that  W.  J.  Sprong,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  has  invented 
the  unique  and  practical  baby  carrier 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  device  is  so  arranged  that  it  leaves 
the  mother's  arms  entirely  free.  The 
carrier  may  be  used  in  the  home  or  upon 
the  street,  while  the  mother  is  doing  the 
work  about  the  house  or  when  she  is 
shopping. 

This   carrier   has   been   so   arranged 


AN   UP-TO-DATE    PAPOOSE   CARRIER 

that  it  may  be  worn  over  or  beneath  a 
coat.  The  "basket"  or  the  part  of  the 
carrier  in  which  the  baby  actually  sits, 
may  be  attached  to  or  detached  from 
the  shoulder  "harness"  in  a  moment, 
the  "basket"  when  rolled  up  taking  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  handker- 
chief. It  i  rie  to  carry  children 
weighing  as  much  as  40  pounds. 


RAW   EGGS 
One  of  the  latest  physiological   di 
;  will  descend  with  something  of 
a  jolt  upon  the  medical  profession.    It, 

alate    how    many 
ton  ''  raw  eggs  are  con« 

sunro!  daily,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  |  ms,  by  people  who  an 

health.  Infants  suffering 
from  ion    are    frequently    put 

upon  ;•  n  al  diet.  The  raw  egg  ha 

duable  as  a  food. 

matioO  from   W.  ' . 

n,  of  Yale  University,  thai  the 

rhite  of  egg  is  axe  sding- 

Exp<  /  In*  ntal     tests 

and   msn  all 

ah'.  ,,.,i    only 

'    but    that    ts 

diarrhea, 
which  the  duck  fw 


us  are  no  better 
than  hen's  eggs. 

Just  what  the 
cause  of  the 
indigestibility  is 
has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  the 
investigator  does 
not  believe  it  to 
be  due  to  the 
texture  of  the 
egg  white.  A  cer- 
tain acclimatiza- 
tion, so  to  speak, 
can  be  acquired 
by  some  people 
after  the  inges- 
tion of  raw  eggs 
for  several  days 
so  that  diarrhea 
ceases;  still  as  a 
food  raw  egg 
white  is  not  to 
be  recommended. 
All  that  is  nec- 
essary, however, 
to  render  egg 
white  easily  di- 
gestible is  cook- 
ing. The  yolk  of 
the  egg  is  easily 
digested  either 
raw  or  cooked. 


A    BIG    STUNT    IN    BRIDGE    BUILDING— THE    WIESSEN    VIADUCT 


ELECTRIC  HARVESTING 

Nine  farmers  near  Abilene,  Kansas, 
put  cooperation  to  a  practical  test  this 
summer  when  they  inaugurated  the 
first  threshing  of  wheat  by  electric 
power  ever  accomplished  in  the  west — 
if   not   in    the    United    States. 

Forming  a  company,  these  nine  farm- 
ers purchased  a  small  motor  and  a 
separator.  They  rented  a  transformer 
from  the  central  light  company  and  also 
1000  feet  of  cable.  The  separator  was 
placed  in  the  field,  connected  with  the 
motor  and  the  cable  reached  to  the 
nearest  light  wire  along  the  highway. 
The  turning  of  a  switch  set  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion  and  the  threshing 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  half  the  ordinary 
icnse.  The  old  fashioned  engine  re- 
quires a  water  boy,  engineer  and  per- 
haps a  coal  hauler  and  is  expensive  to 
operate.  The  motor  is  clean,  quiet,  free 


from  fire  danger  and  needs  only  occa- 
sional oiling.  Over  1600  bushels  of 
wheat  a  day  were  threshed  easily. 


A  RAILROAD  IN  THE  AIR 

The  Wiessen  Viaduct  on  the  line  from 
Davos  to  Filisur,  a  portion  of  the  Albula 
Railroad  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the 
highest  stone  bridges  in  Europe.  It  car- 
ries the  track  at  a  hight  of  289  feet 
above  the  Landwasser  River.  If,  even 
with  this  altitude,  it  is  some  three  feet 
less  in  hight  than  the  Solis  Bridge  over 
the  Albula,  it,  nevertheless,  far  sur- 
passes it  both  in  its  total  length  of  689 
feet  and  in  the  size  of  its  central  arch, 
which  has  a  clear  span  of  180  feet. 
Unlike  the  round  arches  of  the  Solis 
viaduct,  which  rest  upon  abutments  in 
the  rocks,  it  is  supported  by  lofty  piers 
of  built  up  masonry. 
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All-popular  sweets 

YOUNG  or  old,  boy  or  girl,  youth 
or  maiden,  man  or  woman — all 
people  who  have  tasted  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  agree  that  they  are 
sugar-wafer  perfection.  As  accom- 
paniments to  desserts  of  any  kind, 
Nabisco  are  always  popular.  In 
ten-cent  and   twenty-five-cent   tins. 

FESTINO — To  the  eye  they  are  almonds. 
To  the  taste  they  are  confections  of  the 
most  delicious  kind.  A  sugar-wafer  shell 
with   a   creamy  almond-flavored  kernel. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


ma 
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PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Actual  search  free.     Send  sketch  or 
model.    90-page.  1916  Edition  Pat- 
ent Book  free. 
George  P.  Klmmel,  222  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

rs  filled  In  the  1  farted  States 

and   tr;m  i    i        i           through  our 

1  i  i       "i         trope     and     th< 
I  olonies. 

We  1  ■how    rt i   For  display  of 

table   decorat  ion, 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


THE  FAMOUS  FOX 


42 

|     The  lightest  run- 
n  i  n  g    1 1 
in  the  world-  Latest  Model— from 
our  Factory  to  I  'iiice  for  $42. 

Send  any  amount  \*  itii  order  you  can 
spare  and  pay  the  balance  monthly. 
No  interest.     No  red  tape.      :< 

v  rebuilt.     In  re- 
plying mention  "The  Independent." 
FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Eat  Your  Way  to  Health 

Use  Tyler's  Macerated  Wheat  and  Other 

Raw  Foods  Like  I  Did  and  Get  Will. 
Put  iron  in  your  Mood  and  other  organta  ^ 
mineral  element  iui  lyatem  aoeaien* 

Ual  to  lit,-  and  health   Thai  'awhy 

Tyler's  Macerated  Wheat 
with  other  raw  food*  la  I  in  re" 

i  ii and    ton         i  rouble 

orlna   health    jrlvinir  real  and  last* 
ink  strength,  power  and  eneri       reduo- 

lii I    i"       mi.     oi.ikiiin  you  woiiili 

in  t  wii.ii  s  on  should, 

i.-ov  i-ood  lioi'K  and  II. .Jit.  Quid*  <»i  Mnd  l(N 

,1  ..'.i  i U.  , ii  ii  ii .1*1 

l.u.  k 
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The  New 

Books 


WHAT'S  AROUND  THE  CORNER? 

O.  Henry,  the  author;  William  Syd- 
ney Porter,  the  man — in  spite  of  their 
identity  two  distinct  personalities,  de- 
veloped thru  two  widely  differing  sets 
of  experiences — were  linked  by  one 
ruling  passion,  the  quest  of  "What's 
around  the  corner?"  which  furnished 
O.  Henry  with  the  theme  of  many 
stories  and  was  Sydney  Porter's  near- 
est approach  to  a  vocation.  From  the 
"somnolent  little  Southern  town"  of 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  born  and  raised,  to  the  Texas 
prairies  and  the  cities  of  Austin  and 
Houston,  to  Honduras  and  around  the 
entire  coast  of  South  America,  for  over 
three  years  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary 
at  Columbus,  and  then  to  Pittsburgh 
O.  Henry  followed  this  quest,  until 
around  the  last  corner  he  came  into  the 
Mecca  of  his  imaginings,  New  York, 
or  as  he  whimsically  rechristened  it 
"Little  Old  Bagdad-on-the-Subway," 
"The  City  of  Chameleon  Changes." 

The  salient  facts  in  that  quest, 
hitherto  hidden  by  the  pseudonym  "O. 
Henry"  and  by  Mr.  Porter's  desire  to 
avoid  anything  like  self-advertisement, 
have  been  admirably  set  forth  by  C. 
Alphonso  Smith  in  his  O.  Henry  Biog- 
raphy, which  is  pleasantly  interspersed 
with  the  comments  of  the  people  who 
liked  O.  Henry  and  given  the  actual 
characteristics  of  one  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Kipling's"  own  stories  by  the  fre- 
quent quotation  of  his  "best  bits"  and 
by  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
chronicler. 

Some  one  once  asked  O.  Henry  why  he 

did  not  read  more  fiction.  His  answer 

might  serve — if  it  were  needed — as  an 

incentive    to    read    this   biography.    "It 

(fiction)    is  all  tame,"  he  replied,  "as 

compared  with  the  romance  of  my  own 

life." 

O.   Hciini  Biography,  by   C.    UpKoaao  Smith. 
Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.   $-'.50. 

THE  HINDOO   TODAY 

The  cause  of  the  Nationalist    M 
ment  in  India   WOttld   have  been   better 
urged    by    Lajpat    Kai    in    Young    India 

had  he  granted  what   doea  He  to  the 
credit    of   the    British    administration, 
impartial  American  writers,  while  ad 
mittingthe  British  Government  in  India 

has    been    neither    all    wise    tun     at    all 

times  benevolenti  vet  hold  that  the 
work  accomplished  has  been  o(  manifest 
benefit   to  the  whole  people  of  End 

There  are  certain  elements  in   Mm 
iluism   which   Mr    i^.n   discreetly    faihi 
to   touch   upon,  but   concerning    which 
\\  9  itei  n  civlli  al  Ion  would  like  I 

definite    Information     Instead    he 
paints    the    Brit  I  ih    adminl:  I 

hl.'iK    ,i  .    some    Hindu    pi  ,u'i 
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Punch  S    Put  pictures  in  your 
letters  and  forms.  Easily  done 

— WltriOUt  CUtS — on  tke  new  mimeo- 
graph.   And  you  £>et  wonderfully  clear, 
sharp,  satisfying  duplicates.     A  thin 
master  sheet  of  dark  blue  paper — waxless, 

indestructible — has   made  the   mimeograph  the  ideal 
all-purpose    duplicating   machine.      Reproduces  type- 
writing,, longhand,  ruled  forms,  sketches — on  the  same 
sheet — at  one  operation—  without  en^ravin^s  or  type- 
setting and  distributing.     Works  at  low  cost,  in  your  own 
office,  to  suit  your  time.     Quick?     A  thousand  copies  done  in 
a  few  minutes!      Booklet  "E"  explains  how  the  improved  mimeo- 
graph   will   help   you   cut   expenses — will   widen   your  business 
horizon,     Write  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Groceryman. 

Everybody  being  out,  and  Bobbie  and  Dorothy  having  taken  possession  of 
their  father's  office,  Bobbie  proceeds  to  do  business. 

"You're  my  st'nogofer,"  he  says  to  Dorothy.  'Take  this  dictation."  And 
Dorothy,  at  the  typewriter,  takes  this  letter: 

"Mr.  Groceryman:  Send  me  and  Dor  two  packages  of  Strawberry 


Jell-0 


and  two  packages  of  Orange  Jell-O  and  two  packages  of 
Raspberry  Jell-O,  and  send  real  Jell-O  that  says  it's  Jell-O 
on  the  packages,  and  not  that  other  kind." 

That  is  a  businesslike  letter  and  it  shows,  for  one  thing, 
that  Bobbie  knows  what  he  wants — "real  Jell-O" — and  does 
not  propose  to  take  anything  else  in  its  place,  as  some 
older  people  do. 

The  air-tight  waxed-paper  Safety  Bag  enclosing  Jell-O 
inside  the  package  keeps  the  flavor  at  full  strength. 

There  are  seven  different  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  Each  10 
cents  at  any  grocer's  or  general  storekeeper's. 

A  beautiful  Jell-O  Book  telling  of 
'rl   ^Bq!%k   /"tfe  ay°un2bride's  housekeeping  experiences 

■  B  %  wiH  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  will  send 
J\m  ^S^^F  us  your  name  and  address. 


a  package 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,   Ont. 


WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 


'    Two   luxurious  24  day 
cruises  on  specially   char- 
tered American  steamers  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Many  delightful  shore  excursions.     An 
ideal  winter  vacation.    From  New  York 
Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24.   Price  $290  and  up. 

FOREIGN  TOURS 

Including  the  principal  cities  and  many 
points  01  Unique  interest  out  of  the  I 
track.  Leisurely  travel.  Small  parties.  I- 1  <■• 
quent  departures  during  the  winter .  and 
early  spring  for  South  America,  Japan  and 
China, and  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australasia, 

Also  Tours  to  California 

Send  for  Booklet 

17   Templi     i  B 

Phil 


L. ) 


Nt  a  York 


RAYMONDS  WHITCOMB  CO. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 
A  combination  of  country  life  and  nice  living.  Golf 
right  at  hand.  A  charming  place  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.   Write  for  booklet  and  rates. 

Ross  Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

THE  INN  IN  THE  PINES 
LAKEHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ideal  resort  lor  autumn  or  winter.  Unusual  climate. 
Excellent  table  and  service  —  Tennis  —  Boating  — 
Motoring.      Booklet   on  request. 


PEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
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liiiti  from  mentioning.  He  divides  the 
India  people  of  the  present  into  three 
ilasses,  the  princes  and  landowners,  for 
the  most  part  degenerate  and  subservi- 
ent, to  the  British;  the  ignorant  masses; 
and  the  middle  class  Intellectuals.  Hope 
for  Indian  Nationality,  he  contends, 
rests  with  the  last  mentioned. 

Young  India,  by   I..u'|.;it    Ttui.   B.  W.   Huetach; 
(1,26. 

WAR  EAST  AND  WEST 
Soinr  Experiences  in  Hungary,  other- 
wise a  mild  narrative  suitable  for  a 
young  ladies'  seminary,  contains  an 
element  of  exceptional  interest  in  a 
sidelight  cast  on  the  attitude  toward 
the  war  of  the  various  races  com- 
prizing the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
Thus,  we  gather  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian aristocracy  were  at  most  luke- 
warm toward  it,  holding  that  Berch- 
told  was  a  fool  if  not  a  traitor  to  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict.  But  since  in, 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  trust 
in  "Willy"  to  pull  Austria  triumphantly 
out.  Meantime  the  best  plan  was  to 
lock  up  all  the  grain  in  their  store- 
houses for  a  rise  in  price.  As  to  the 
Slavs  and  Ruthenes,  they  appear  to 
have  come  out  frankly  pro-Russian  with 
nothing  risked  but  an  occasional  rebuke 
for  their  disloyalty. 

After  reading  about  these  amiable 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  it  is  be- 
wildering to  take  in  hand  Kingdom  of 
Serbia,  by  R.  A.  Reiss.  One  wonders 
how  it  can  be  possible  that  people  of 
the  same  kin  should  display  such  brutal 
inhumanity,  until  it  is  recalled  that 
Miss  Macdonald  intimates  the  Serb  was 
regarded  by  the  Austrian  as  a  kind  of 
international  gangster — the  European 
hireling  gun  toter  for  all  manner  of 
evil  dark  night  work.  Whether  guilty 
or  not  in  this  respect,  such  barbarous 
vengeance  as  is  herein  revealed  stands 
without  justification. 

Belgians  Under  the  German  Eagle 
is  the  heaping  of  more  fuel  on  the  still 
burning  fire  of  German  atrocities.  Once 
the  Germans  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  Belgium,  it  may  be  imagined 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  control  Belgian 
patriotism  and  resentment.  Consequent- 
ly reprisals  of  one  form  or  another  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  which  provide 
harsh  reading.  Quite  the  most  curious 
revelation  is  the  German  mental  mobili- 
zation of  religious  ministers,  college 
professors  and  schoolmasters  for  prop- 
aganda war  work.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Heir 
BttSch  thanks  God  for  the  touching  ax 
ample  of  the  German  sergeant,  who. 
having  ordered  a  man  and  woman  shot, 
adopted  their  orphan  child  to  raise  in 
the  faith  of  German  falter.  Had  Herr 

Busch  been  a  Mohammedan  mollalt,  one 
would  have  passed  by  the  incident  com 

prehending  that   such  things  are  sup- 
posed to  be  pleasing  to  Allah,  but  for 

a    Christian    minister    to    praise    God    in 
this  fashion  simply  beggars  our  uno 
statu hi! 

The  publisher  frankly  anuoutu-es  that 
The  lutckifitsh  of  tin    War,  a  collect 
of  war  hospital  sketches  is  "naked  and 
loathsome,"  but   contends  that   w»ch   la 

uthfuiiv  true  "    i'i uo.  possihh 
mind  which  perceives  nothtnj  but  what 
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is  debased  in  human  weakness  and 
suffering-;  sees  the  bestowal  of  the 
Medaille  Militaire  in  Extremis  as  a 
farce;  religious  consolation  a  fetich; 
and  that  the  end  of  existence  is  worse 
in  peace,  because  more  lingering  than  in 
war.  In  the  view  of  this  "scientist  of 
world  wide  reputation"  we  all  go  down 
to  the  victorious  grave  more  or  less 
exhibiting  the  rottenness  of  our  hypo- 
critical lives.  Ellen  N.  La  Motte  has 
accomplished  the  limit  of  realism. 

Some  Experiences  in  Hungary,  by  Mina  Mac- 
donald.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.25.  King- 
dom of  Serbia,  by  R.  A.  Reiss,  London.  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall.  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Belgians  Under  the  German  Eagle,  by  Jean 
Massart.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $3.50.  The  Back- 
wash of  the  War,  by  Ellen  N.  La  Motte.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1. 

BOXING  THE  COMPASS 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Alila  With  a  Dog  Sled,  Hudson 
Stuek's  vividly  interesting  narrative  of 
winter  travel  in  Alaska  will  be  welcomed 
by  lovers  of  adventure  and  of  descriptions 
of  the  far  north.  (Scribner,  $1.75.) 

Opening  with  an  uncommonly  happy 
tale  of  a  boyish  friendship,  Captain  Gerald 
S.  Doorley's  record  of  The  Voyages  of  the 
"Morning"  in  aid  of  Shaekleton,  is  an  in- 
formal, sometimes  naive,  but  wholly  inter- 
esting story  of  adventure  in  the  South 
n,   $2.  i 

Harry  A.  Franck's  T rani  ping  Through 
Mt  atemala  and  Honduras,   \<  par- 

ticularly welcome.  It  is  an  intimate,  pic- 
turesque account,  illustrated  by  excellent 
photographs,  of  the  scenery,  life  and  condi- 
tions in  a  very  promising  country  inhabited 
by  very  unpromising  people.  (Century,  > 

Vividly  interesting  is  Stephen  Graham's 
y  of  his  journey,  mostly  afoot,  Through 
Central  Asia,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Irtish,  and  of  the  Russian  method 
of  colonizing  this  vast,  unknown  country. 
May  his  disbelief  in  any  cause  for  trouble 
beyond  the  Himalayas  prove  well  founded! 
i  Macxnillan,  \ 

Tru  Poliiic$  in  Armenia,  by  Noel 

sad  Harold  Buxton,  disctu  ory,  cul- 

ture, politics,  church  and  social  condition 
rather  in  textbook  fashion.  While  admit- 
ting Russian  oppression  in  Poland  and  else- 
where, for  special  reasons  the  auth 
think  it  would  not  fall  as  heavily  on  Ar- 
menia. (Smith,  Elder,  $1.25.) 

An    uncommonly    interesting    and    useful 

handbook  is  that  by  Bi     op  Stultz  on  our 

•  ill   American  Neighbors.   The  story  of 

the    pioneer    Protestant    worker-,    and    the 

•    religious  outlook   follows  a   swift, 

account    of    the    different 

countries   and    analyses   of   their  economic 

■    jiditions.     (Missionary     Ed. 

Movement,  66  cenl j.) 

Jar    little    volume    is    Serbia    in 

hi    and   Darkness,    by    lather    Nicholal 

Velimirovic.    One    gathers    from    the    good 

/.oil, i    that       ben    not    peacefully 

tilling  the  soil,  the  Serbians  are  listening 

to  the   piouti   and   mora]   exhortations.   No- 

the   hint  of  night    plot   or 

rn    of   weapon.   The   whole   Herbian    life 

o  innocently  bucolic  thai   one 
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Blankets  and 
Comfortables 


at 


AVERY    remarkable    collection   of    Wool    and    Down 
filled  Comfortables  in  all  the  leading  colors  in  stripes, 
plaids  and  floral  effects  is  now  on  display. 

Stripes 


in  two-tone 
co'ors  as  well  as  Roman 
stripes  are  much  in  fa- 
vor this  season.  There 
are  in  addition  the  usu- 
al plain  colors  in  Silk 
and  Satin.  Prices  range 
from  $4.50  to  $55.00 
each. 

Blankets  in  all  sizes 
from  the  small  crib  to 
the  extra  large  size  for 
four-post  beds,  in  all 
the  medium  and  better 
grades. 

One  of  our  most  pop- 
ular Blankets  is  made 
of  very  fine  California 

Wool  in  all  White,  bound  with  a  four-inch  Satin  ribbon  in  all 

the  desirable  colors. 

Good  medium  grade  Blankets,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $7.50,  $8.50, 
$10.50  up  per  pair. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  "Housekeeping  Linens" 
(tnlers  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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EVERYMAN'S  OFFICE 

In  the  Office  Efficient      Number  of  The  rndependent  for  November  -'*,  Edv 

t'urinton  will  <ii  cu   i  the  bn  Ino  m  executive's  problems  as  to  consorvntion 

lli    In       mil  I]  nr   I  bud  :    fol     10 

labor  fo  i        peedini        •      in  :     and   applying   Hcientific   principled   to   the   tl 
1    in   the  office    no  matter  whal    may  be  the  nature  of  the  work   for  which 

bis  <iiin  ••  -it.     A   'I  i    i   i'li:ni    bn    determining   the   Efficiency   of  "Evi 

ill    bl       '/  n         I  In       .11  I  ' 

OFFICE  EFFICIENCY  NUMI.F.R,  NOVEMBER  20H. 
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Strongi  permanent  construction, 
built  id  resist  the  "ravages  of  time," 
is  the  only  kind  that  pays.  Modern 
builders  have  come  to  realize  thevi  aste 
and  ineffit  ii  ncg  oi  cheap,  Bhort-lived 
st  nut  u  res.  UN  -RIB  makes  it  possible 
to  erect  permanent,  fireproof  buildings 
at  asavingof  time.moneyandmaterbl. 

In  factories,  warehouses,  office 
buildings,  stores,  residences, garages, 
etc.,  HY-RIH  simplifies  construc- 
tion, cuts  down  weight  and  saves 
valuable  floor  space. 

HY  RIB  is  a  steel  meshed  sheathing 
with  deep  stiffening  ribs.  Used  for  par- 
titions, sidings,  walls,  roofs,  ceilings,  fur- 
ring, floors,  conduits,  etc.  Eliminates 
forms,  studs  and  channels  in  all  cortcrt  te 
work,  saving  labor  and  expense.  The  Hy- 
Rib  sheets  are  merely  fasten e  1  to  the  sup- 
ports and  the  concrete  or  plaster  applied. 

Valuable  HY-RIB  Hand  Book,  full  of 
useful  information  for  prospective  build- 
ers, sent  to  you  free  on  request.  V\'  rite 
for  it  today. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

Dept.  H-24.  Youngitown,  Ohio 
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TYPEWRiTERSn 


$10  and  Up.    All  Makes 
Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well 
known  "Young  Process."  Sold  for 
low  cash — installmentor  rented.  Rent- 
al applies  on  purchase  price.  Write  for 
fall  details  and  guarantee.  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.    1210  Chicago 


SMALL  MISSOURI  FARM  EfSXSgSTSSZ] 

highly  productive  land;  close  to  three  bijj  markets;  write  fof 
photographs  and  full  Information,  Ml  NG1  K.  l  133,  New  York 
Life  Building,   Kansas  City,   Mo, 


fMOMETERl 

Make 

Worth-While 

Gifts 

Ash  Your  Dealer.'-  . 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHE8TER  N.Y. 

i  7yr<Mi>rft;y/<yTliriiH'.im  in    (or  Every  Purpoir 


CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 


oEND  us  any  diamonds,  watch 

Jewelry  i  h  (with  or  without  ffold), 

any  dental  filling,  palntei  I  otton  or  magneto  points. 

Nothing  too  large  or  too  small.     We  i  a  the  highest 

j  .1.!  tins  because  we  do  the  largest  business 

of  tins  kind  In  the  country     Established  1899.  Your  goods  re- 

i  in  10  d,i\  s. 

Liberty  Refining  Co..  432  C  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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nrc  Introduced  to  us.  from  pious  Moravian 
brethren  to  Tula  \\  olf,  a  sensible  old  man, 

who  said  lie  might  "lie  a  hundred  years 
old.  and  thai  the  fatigues  be  bad  under- 
gone had  affected  him  and  made  him   look 

as  old  as  he  did."    (.Ma.  null. in,   $3.) 

YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

Russia  and  Democracy  is  an  enlighten 
Lng  accounl  of  Russian  politics  in  the  past 
two  centuries.    A.   de    VVesselsky,    anal] 
the  hatred  of  Germany,  widespread  in  liu- 
sia    long    before    the    war,    and    traces    its 
causes  back   to  beginnings   in   the  days  of 
1  .iii  the  Great.  I  Duffield,  75  cents.) 

The  Nullification  Controversy  in  South 
Carolina,  by  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  of 
Washington  University,  is  a  history  of  the 
attempt  of  the  State  Rights  party  in  South 
Carolina  to  nullify  the  high  protective  tariff 
of  1828  by  a  state  veto.  The  chief  sources 
for  the  study  are  files  of  the  contemporary 
I  nionist  and  Nullificationist  newspapers. 
(Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  $1.50.) 

Lectures  delivered  in  (his  country  by 
Shosuki  Sato,  exchange  professor  in  1014, 
are  now  published  under  the  title  Nome 
Historical  Phases  of  Modern  Japan.  These 
give  much  information  as  to  economic  and 
social  conditions  and  governmental  changes, 
but  nothing  cither  new  or  definite  on  in- 
ternational ideals  and  intentions.  (Japan 
Society,  N.  Y.) 

The  special  interest  of  the  I>ntt<1  Alex- 
ander Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Ake  lies  iu 
the  dates,  in  Phoenician  characters,  under 
the  seat  of  the  reverse.  A  multitude  of  such 
coins  were  found  with  Alexander's  effigy. 
Eleven  plates  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
coins  selected  from  European  and  Ameri- 
can museums  are  appended  to  this  schol- 
arly work  by  Edward  T.  Newell.  (Yale 
Univ.  Press,  $o.) 

.1  History  of  the  Third  French  Republic, 
by  Prof.  C  II.  C  Wright,  is  a  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  political  life  of  France  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to 
the  opening  of  the  present  struggle.  It  re- 
counts in  detail,  tho  with  little  background, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  numerous  cabinets 
and  coalitions  which  have  had  in  their 
charge  the  destiny  of  the  republic.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  $1.50.) 

Dr.  William  L.  Davidson's  study  of 
Political  Thought  in  England  is  devoted  to 
the  Utilitarians,  their  philosophical  and 
political  theories,  and  their  work  in  fur- 
nishing ideas  which  public  men  embodied 
in  concrete  reforms.  Much  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  interesting  personality  of 
Jeremy  lientham,  perhaps  the  most  fertile 
man  who  ever  lived  in  concocting  sugges- 
tions for  legislators.   (Holt,  50  cents.) 

A  f&iort  History  of  Germany,  by  Ernest 
F.  Henderson.  This  narrative,  which,  iu 
the  edition  of  HHiL'  ended  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  modern  German  Empire  in  1871, 

has  been  continued  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  ami  describes    "a  whole  new  era 

from  its  conception  to  its  end."  The  eco 

nomic    and    social    progress    of    the    united 
Empire   is  given   as   much   space   as   the   po- 
litical history.  (MacmUlan,  -  vols..  $3.50.) 
French     Policy    and    the    American    A1U- 

ance,  by  Dr.  Edward  s.  Corwin,  is  a  care 

ful  account  of  the  negotiations  which 
brought  France  and  Spain  to  become  allies 

of  the   rebellious  colonists  and   thus   assured 

their  victory  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
'The   main    thesis    is    that    the    French    l«ov 

ernment  was  moved  to  this  action  hj   the 

desire  to  strike  a    fatal   blow    at   the  pies: 

of  Great  Britain  ami  make  Prance  the  lead 
itis.;  power  in  the  European  concert 
(Princeton  I  nil ,  Press,  | 

Everj  student  of  political  science  will  be 
interested    iii    Principles  istttutiomtl 

ernment,  by    Prauk  J,  Gooduow,  pi  cm 

dent    of    Johns     Hopkins,    and    recent  I. \     ad 

vis,!-  to  the  government  of  the  Chlueae  Re 
public,    Particular    stud]    la    given    to    the 
federal    ifoverument     is    it    exists    in    the 

lulled  Stales,   in  tleiui.inv    and  m  the   t! 
lath    l«elf-goVerulU||    dominions     An    appendix 
contains    the    le\l    ,<t     tl  lu 

I  loiis    ot     the     I    lilted     Sim,-        I 

inanv  ,    Belgium    and    J  It  pat)     ill 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


342.  A  Grocer  from  California.  "I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  subject  of  combined  de- 
livery of  goods  by  grocers  and  others,  to  reduce 
delivery  costs  and  give  better  service  at  the 
same  time.  Where  can  I  obtain  data  on  this 
subject?" 

The  editor  of  almost  any  trade  journal  in  the 
grocery  line  should  be  able  to  furnish  it.  Ask 
American  Grocer,  90  West  Broadway;  Grocers' 
Guide  and  Modern  Business  Man,  89  Delancy 
street ;  Good  Storekeeping,  119  West  Fortieth 
street ;  Retail  Grocers'  Advocate,  47  Watts 
street,  all  of  New  York.  See  article  in  The 
Independent  May  8,  1916,  "Reforming  the 
Grocers    Boy." 


343.  Mr.  T.  B.,  Montana.  "I  wish  to  prepare 
thoroly  upon  both  sides  of  a  debate  on  Gov- 
ernment Ownership  of  Railroads,  for  an  extem- 
poraneous contest ;  each  side  to  draw  for  posi- 
tion only  a  few  hours  before  delivery.  Where 
could  I  obtain  information  on  this  question  ?" 

See  answer  to  Question  261  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  May  22,  1916.  A  brief  on  Government 
Ownership  of  Merchant  Marine — a  very  similar 
subject — may  be  had  with  thirteen  other  briefs 
on  current  themes,  from  The  Independent,  price 
25  cents  for  the  set.  Almost  any  Socialist  organ- 
ization would  possess,  or  could  refer  you  to  lit- 
erature along  this  line. 


344.  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Vermont.  "I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  for  advice  regarding  the  best  books  and 
charts  on  dietetics,  for  general  use.  I  wish  to 
b«-rome  more  familiar  with  food  values  to  en- 
able me  to  work  out  a  scientific  and  economical 
menu   system." 

The  name  of  diet  books  is  legion.  Therefore 
we  beg  to  cite  names  of  prominent  food  ex- 
perts, and  suggest  that  you  obtain  their  an- 
nouncements: Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan  ;  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  care  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  119  West  Fortieth  street.  New 
York  ;  Eugene  Christian,  F.  S.  D.,  213  West 
•/-ninth  street.  New  York;  Alfred  W.  Mc- 
Cann,  care  of  New  York  Globe;  Prof.  L.  B. 
Allyn,  Westfleld,  Massachusetts  ;  Dr.  Benedict 
•r,  Ni'w  Jersey;  Dr.  H.  Lindlahr,  525 
Ashlanfl  Boulevard,  Chicago  ;  Byron  Tyler,  Syn- 
I'uiMincr,  Kanxas  City,  Missouri  ;  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Allen,  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas; 
'.Till-  --.,      London,      England.     Write     also 

Health   Culture,    Passaic,    New   Jersey;    I'hysical 

'  iblixhini?  Company,   Flatiron   Building, 

York;   National    Food   Magazine,    !■">    W«-.-.t 

Thirty-fourth  JTori  ;    'I  nlxr    School 

of     Dietetics,    Evanston,     Illinoi    ;    John-on     JvIm- 

)  food    Company,    Boston;    H.    A.    C.    Dahl 
rmerhorn    «t,r.  lyn ;    Her- 

ri   Pood    <"omp;iriy.   Holm'-*  at  reel ,   Kun- 
'.>ji-i  ;    Straight    fvi        '       ,   >  rat  ion, 
126th    81  ■:    York. 
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Doing  "the  Impossible" 


The  Gordian  knot  is  the  ages- 
old  symbol  of  the  seemingly 
impossible.  Alexander  the  Great 
gave  it  a  place  in  legendary  his- 
tory when,  unable  to  untie  it,  he 
cut  it  in  twain  with  his  sword. 

This  famous  incident  of  an- 
tiquity has  its  modern  counter- 
part in  the  real  work  of  the  men 
whose  vision  and  unrestricted 
initiative  brought  forth  the  great 
Bell  System. 

In  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  one  Gordian  knot 
after  another  has  been  met  with. 
Yet  each  new  obstacle  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  telephone 
pioneers.  Every  difficulty  was 
handled  with  a  will  and  a  cour- 
age which  knew  not  failure. 


Man's  words  have  been  given 
wings  and  carried  wherever  his 
will  directs.  Electrical  handi- 
caps have  been  overcome  one 
by  one. 

The  feeble  current  of  tele- 
phone speech  has  had  a  way 
hewn  for  its  passage  through  all 
physical  impediments,  until  the 
entire  country,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  is  within  hearing 
of  a  child's  faint  cry. 

This  record  of  the  Bell 
System  for  past  achievements 
is  an  earnest  of  future  accom- 
plishment. New  problems  are 
being  met  with  the  same  in- 
domitable spirit,  which  guaran- 
tees a  more  comprehensive  as 
well  as  a  more  perfect  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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Scratchy" Feeling 


THAT  "scratchy'1    feeling   means  just   one   thing 
— impending  sore  throat,  with  all  its  dangers  and 
unpleasantnesses.     That's  the  time  to  gargle  with  a 
solution  of  Dioxogen  and  water.     Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
a  few  such  treatments  will  instantly  arrest  the  trouble, 

A  little  Dioxogen  and  water  used  morning  and  evening 
makes  a  remarkably  efficacious  mouth  wash  and  puri- 
fier— a  protection  to  the  teeth  and  a  safeguard  against 
those  diseases  originating  in  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

The  Dioxogen  habit  is  a  good  one  to  acquire. 

Have  a  bottle  handy. 

Oakland     Chemical     Co.,     10     Astor     Place,    New     York 


PJXIXQ 


SaVo  Air  Moistener 


\w 


Fill  with  water,  hang  on  back  of  any  radiator  out  of  sight  Con- 
verts dry  indoor  air  into  a  moist,  wholesome,  healthful  atmos- 
phere. Will  save  your  Health,  Furniture,  Piano,  Paintings,  Wall 
Paper,  Plants,  etc.     Three  Sizes,  $2.00,  $1.75,  $1.00. 

Write   for   Free   Booklet 
Savo  Manufacturing  Co.,  39  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


OLD  AT  FIFTY 
YOUNG  AT  SEVENTY 


LET   us   send   you,     without   cost,    a   little 
booklet  which  tells  the  remarkable  story 
I  of    Sanford    Bennett,    a    San    Francisco 

business   man  wh  is   to  have  solved    the 

problem    of    prolonging    youth.      At    .so    Mr. 
Bennett,  was  partially  bald,  his  eyes  were  w 
his  body  was  worn  out,  broken  down — he  was 
a  decrepit  old   man.    Today,  at    70,  he  has  a 
thick    head    oi     hair,    his  ,     ably 

ing,  and  li  ood  deal 

of  an  athleti  1 1  young  as   the  ave 

'  at  35. 

Illustrated  Book  Free 
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BUY,  THE  BEST  BOOKS 
FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN. 
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totally  efficient — and  as  crudely  self-satisfied  as 
,  tin  nut    people,  often    an'     we  should,    no  doubt, 

preach  a  gospel  °f  toefficleneyl  But  that  tine 
is  a  long  way  off.  The  principal  value  of  per- 
fection lies  in  our  struggle  to  roach  it.  There- 
fore till  the  niilleniuin    we   may   wisely   hold  per- 

fectton  out  one  great   ambition. 

We     consider     the     over-emphasized,     over-idol- 
ized, over-developed  brain  the  top-notch  menace 

to    health,    character    and    usefulness.    The    intel- 

lectual  person  needs  a  gymnasium,  :i  hospital,  a 

battlefield  and  a  chinch,  to  keep  him  sane.  The 
body,  heart  and  soul  must  together  animate  the 
brain,  if  our  thinking  comes  to  anything.  Teach 

your  studious  hoy  manual  training,  social  service, 
and  boxing  t  Then  he  may  gat  somewhere  in  life. 


347.  Mr.  L.  W.,  Ohio.  "I  own  and  operate  a 
small   farm.    Havi  normal   training   and 

lit   school  successfully.   Am  thirty-three,   mar- 

ried,  have  three  children.  Enjoy  farming,  but 
want  to  do  something  benefit  <■>  human- 

ity at  large.  Am  thinking  of  journalism  or  lec- 
turing. What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  jour- 
nalist? What  training  would  I  need?  Shall  be 
thankful   for  any  advice." 

We  should  consider  it  unwise  for  a  man  of 
your  age  and  family  to  enter  a  profession  alto- 
gether new.  Why  not  prepare  to  be  a  lecturer 
and  organizer  among:  farmers,  employed  by  a 
farm  efficiency  bureau,  an  agricultural  journal 
or  institute,  or  an  experiment  station  of  an  agri- 
cultural college?  A  good  start  would  be  to  send 
contributions  to  farm  papers — you  might  later 
qualify  as  editor  of  one  of  these;  obtain  list,  and 
sample  copies,  by  consulting  a  newspaper  an- 
nual and  directory  from  a  nearby  newspaper 
office.  You  would  probably  read  with  interest 
Question  Box  answer  No.  138,  in  Independent 
of  September  6,  1915,  and  answer  No.  167  in 
Independent  of  November  1,  1915.  Get  books  on 
farm  management,  intensive  farming,  coopera- 
tive farming. 


348.  Miss  H.  V.,  New  York.  "Kindly  inform 
me  how  a  girl  in  third  year  high  school  would 
prepare  to  lit  herself  for  a  private  secretary  or 
traveling  companion  to  a  lady." 

You  might  learn  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing, then  obtain  a  position  with  a  good  business 
firm,  and  study  by  mail  or  at  night  school  higher 
branches — such  as  accountancy,  bookkeeping,  of- 
fice management,  or  business  correspondence; 
applying  for  a  better  position  when  fully  quali- 
fied. 

A  residence  course  in  a  business  college,  fol- 
lowed by  a  residence  or  mail  course  in  a  secre- 
tarial school,  would  probably  train  you  best  and 
soonest.  Among  the  business  colleges  in  New 
York  are  Pratts,  62  West  Forty-fifth  street  ; 
Drake's,  154  Nassau  street:  Moon's,  5S7  West 
lSlst  street  j  Normal  Commercial,  146th  street 
and  St.  Nicholas  avenue ;  Miller's,  131  East 
Twenty-third  street  ;  Woods's,  Fifth  avenue  and 
125th  street.  Among  the  secretarial  schools  are 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  509  Fifth  avenue;  The  Knick- 
erbocker, 16  West  Forty-fifth  street;  The  New 
York,   35  West  Forty-second  street. 

Prepare  to  become  a  secretary — not  a  travel- 
ling companion.  There  is  no  future  in  the  latter 
position. 


349.  Prof.  J.  C.  L.,  Pennsylvania.  "We  have 
a  boy  who  seems  unusually  gifted  in  music 
and  literature  ;  but  perverse  in  temper  and  till- 
able to  get  along  with  his  teachers,  who  punish 
but  not  Inspire,  (a)  Can  genius  be  developed  in 
a  child?  If  so,  how?  tb>  Do  you  not  consider 
the  public  school  system  wofully  lacking  in  the 
proper  means  for  discovering  and  evolving  the 
special  talents  of  children'.'  lc>  Could  a  scien- 
tific home  training  supply  these  deficienei 

(a)    While    genius    must    be    inherent,    an,! 
tO    oi    education    could    implant    it.    the    ilis- 

eovery  and  development  ^(  genius  belongs  in  the 

scope     and     duty     of     the     public     school 

Thousands    of    misunderstood,    maltreated    el 

dren    have   genius,  O*  talent   of   .  lev.   and 

never  amount  to  anything  because  the! 
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IN  THE  STOCK  MARKET 

The  market  for  securities  is  still  a 
broad  and  active  one,  daily  transac- 
tions on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
exceeding  a  million  shares,  as  a  rule. 
There  was  an  exception  on  the  31st 
ult.,  when  the  number  fell  to  940,000. 
While  the  price  movement  has  been  ir- 
regular, its  tendency  has  been  upward, 
especially  so  far  as  industrials  or  war 
order  shares  are  concerned.  During  the 
week  that  ended  on  the  4th  inst.,  much 
influence  was  exerted  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's report  of  net  earnings  for 
the  September  quarter,  showing  a  gain 
of  nearly  $5,000,000,  altho  the  preced- 
ing quarter's  net  had  been  the  greatest 
in  the  company's  history.  Steel  common 
shares,  which  were  117%  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  rose  to  122 1A,  but 
afterward  declined  to  120%.  Copper 
mining  shares  were  favorably  affected 
by  a  report  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  place  a  large  order 
for  the  metal.  On  sales  of  a  few  hun- 
dred shares  Bethlehem  Steel  advanced 
to  678,  gaining  25  points  in  one  day. 
News  of  a  new  order  given  to  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  for 
1,000,000  time  fuses,  with  an  option  for 
2,000,000  more,  added  4%  points  to  the 
price  of  that  company's  stock  on  the  3d. 

Reporl  of  railroad  earnings  were 
quite  favorable,  and  railroad  shares 
were  firmly  held,  but  without  any  con- 

erable  advance.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  price  changes  were  due  in 
part  to  the  ir.  of  traders  and  in- 

in  the  political  campaign  and 
the  approaching  election.  Some  wen 
unwilh  arry  stocks  because  they 

feared   the   effect  of   a  possible  chat 
at  Washington;  othett  invested  because 
confident  that  the  result  of 
the     election     would     support     prices. 


Cut  Your 
Selling  Cost 


You  can't  sell  many  goods  nowadays  wi 
a   sales    department  of    the   happy-go-lucky 
school.   You  must  have  a  sales  force  working 
along  scientific  and  efficient  lines. 

Why  do  such  men  as  Gage  Tarbell,  Condc 
Nast,  Hugh  Chalmers,  John  H.  Patterson 
make  good  in  the  capacity  of  Sales  Managers 
of  concerns  whose  volume  of  business  runs 
into  the  millions,  while  other  men  of  seem- 
ingly equal  opportunity  make  a  fizzle  of  their 
jobs? 

They  apply  scientific  sales  management  to 
their  problems.  They  tackle  the  job  in  a 
cold-blooded,  calculating,  systematic  way, 
and  they  get  every  member  of  the  sales  organ- 
ization working  with  them  to  accomplish  a 
certain  task.  That's  all  there  is  to  it — 
efficiency. 

You  can  do  the  same  things  in  your  busi- 
ness that  these  men  have  done  in  theirs  if  you 
"ill  apply  their  methods.  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
has  written  a  book  called  "Scientific  Sales 
Management"  which  covers  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive manner  the  principles  discovered 
and  endorsed  by  the  biggest  men  in  commer- 
cialdom  today. 

A  book  of  results — not  theories 

"Scientific  Sales  Management"  does  not  deal 
in  opinions  or  theories,  but  embodies  the  results 
of  the  wide  experience  of  the  author  as  a  suc- 
cessful salesman,  sales  manager  and  executive — 
combined  with  the  experience  of  many  master 
saies  managers  with  whose  work  he  has  been 
intimately    familiar. 

The  underlying  principles  of  sales  management — the 
reasons  behind  every  plan  and  movement— are  classified 
and  explained  so  fully  and  clearly  that  every  man  who 
directs  aletmen  has  a  safe,  reliable  guide  to  the  attain- 
ment of  satisfactory  sales-volume  at  a  low  cost-to-sell. 

The  pages  of  "Scientific  Sales   Management"  lay  bare 

secrets  back  of  the  campaigns  that   have  butll 

up   (he   biggest   businesses    in   America,    that   have  Captured 

golden  markets,  that  have  paid  enormous  dividends  over  a 

long   period  of  years. 

From  the  methods  employed  in  these  campaigns  Mr. 
Hoyt  h.i     deduced  thi  which  you  can 

fully  apply  "/  '/•,"/     tiling  problems. 

Titles  of  the  Chapters: 
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What  this  book  means  to  you 


There's  an  immense  amount  of  value  in  this  book  for 
everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  sales — the  manu- 
facturer, jobber,  sales  manager,  or  the  salesman  who  ex- 
pects  to   become  a   sales   manager. 

Think  what  it  means  if  you,  through  this  book,  were 
enabled  to  reduce  your  cost  to  sell  anywhere  from  1  to 
5%.  It  shows  you  how  to  make  salesmen  closers,  not 
missionaries.  Shows  how  to  get  big  results  by  properly 
training  the   average   salesman.      It  eliminates   waste. 


Evidence  of  its  great  value 

This    book   has    been    purchased   by   and   has   proved 
valuable  aid  to   such  nationally  known  concerns  as 


of 


General    Electric    Co. 
Burroughs    Adding    Ma"hine 

Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.   &   Mfg. 

Co. 
Knox  Hat  Co. 
E.   I.    Dupont   I'owder  Co. 
United   Drug   Co. 
Welch   Grape  Juice  Co. 

Yaw  man    ,\.     I  ]i  lie. 

Chalmers   Motor  Car  Co. 


Butler  Bros. 
International    Silver  Co. 
Cluett,   I'eabody  &  Co. 
Thomas    A.    Edison,    Inc. 
Packard   Motor   Car   Co. 
Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber 

Co. 
Simmons  Hardware  Co. 
Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 
A.    G.    Spaulding  &   Co. 
National  Cash  Keg.   Co.      . 


"Teaches  the  executive  how  to   get  efficient   results        A 
from   the   work    of    a    sales    tunc    and    the    principles      ^T 
which   Mr.   Hoyt  lays   down  apply  with  equal  force    f 
to    Hie    small    and    to    the   large   concern." — Lcs-       > 


la's   Weekly 

"This  book  will 
or  any  merchant  or 
a  i  anoieoo  Chronicle, 

Book  sent  FREE  for 


examination 

The   price  of   "Scientific   Sales 
Management"    is   only    jj^.oo.       V 

Hut  you   need  nut    send  a  cent  *f 

in  advance,    vVe'll  send  it       *f 
"ii  five  days'  approval  at       »» 
mi  aspen  ic  in  you     .in  I       S 

fill    nut    and    mail    this         jr 
coupon      Attach  it   to       jr 
your  tin  ini-      letter-      f 

lii-ad    i.i       I, .1.'    your       JT 

business      connec-      w 

ll"M  / 


interest    any    salesman         *y 
manufacturer." — Son      ay 

4*  George 

f      E.  Woolsou 

/        &  Co.. 

f      Publishers 

120  W.  32nd  St. 

New  York  City 


Please  send  me  a 
copy     of     "Scientific 

Sale  s    Management." 
Without    charge.       I   agree 
(o    remit    $2.00    or    return 
the  book  in  five  days. 


Send  the 
coupon  NOW 


Nllllir 


/ 

X      A'I'lii- 


George  E.  Wool  son  &  Co.    / 

120  West  32nd  Street  NEW   YORK  CITY    /    ""sin*™  Connection 
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HERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
based  on  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  j'om  go — up,  through  train- 
ing, to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
do-ivn,  through  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  noiv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
nozv.  You  can  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  show  you  how  you  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  first  6tep  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4531,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 


:UT  OUT    MERE- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS'] 

Box  4531,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for    I 
the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X 


J  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
"  Electric  Lighting 
™  Electric  Car  Running 
''Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MECHANICAL  engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREH'N  (lit  I  M.'it 
Metallurg-lst  or  l'rnspeetur 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING.  AND  HEATING 
_  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
[D  SALESMANSHIP 


□  ADVERTISING  MAN 
D  Window  Trimmer 
DShow  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  ILLUSTRATOR 

□  DESIGNER 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD   ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Snbjeetf 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AGRICULTURE 

□  POULTRY  RAISING 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
3  Navigator         □Spanish 

B  Chemist  □  Herman 

AfTO  RENNINGD  French 

□  Auto  Repairing  □Italian 
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AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

of  all  tlic  Investment  opportunities  offend 
lluif  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  nud  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  tbete  serin  Incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  :i 1 1 « I  certain 
than  an  annuity  \xlth  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  bj  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  thnn  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  nmonnl  deposited  in  an  Institution  for 
■arlngi,  or  invested  in  gtcurltlei  living  res- 
ide safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  18,000  by 
a     man     aged    '17    Would     prOTlde    an    annual     In- 

of  *'i;|s   ■  i.i      i i   ,|uesi inii  or 

doubt.      The     \nntiity     Department,     METRO- 
POLITAN     LIFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY, 
Ni  «    Veil.,   win   give   idvloa  mm  in   ihe    return 
li 


000  in  the  flrt-1  quarter  of  last  year. 
Here  w*  ■  a  total  of  $,227,000,inm  i'.n 
mm-  months  of  L916,  against  $79,000,- 
(Miii  for  tin-  corresponding  months  oi 
1915,  ami  only  $60,000,000  lor  the  first 
three  quarters  of  L914.  And  the  earn- 
ings art'  growing,  for  the  monthly  rec 
ord  was   broken   by   September's  $30,- 

420,000.  The  balance  available  for  divi- 
dends on  the  common  stock  in  the  Sep- 
tember quarter  was  equal  to  12.45  per 
cent  on  the  outstanding  $508,302,500, 

or  to  an  annual  rate  of  49.80  per  cent. 
The  nine  months  show  a  surplus  of 
$132,000,0U0,  ami  in  corresponding 
months  of  1914  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$11,000,000. 

The  full  capacity  of  our  steel  mills 
is  in  use,  and  it  will  be  increased  by 
plant  additions  soon  to  be  completed. 
Great  quantities  of  steel  to  be  used  in 
European  munition  factories  are  ex- 
ported. Negotiations  for  600,000  tons 
are  now  pending.  In  October,  1,387 
locomotives  were  ordered,  this  number 
including  1,000  which  are  to  go  to 
Russia.  There  were  orders  in  the  same 
month  for  20,942  cars,  making  a  total 
of  145,177  since  January  1.  In  the  ten 
months,  3,628,000  tons  of  rails  have 
been  sold,  against  2,672,000  last  year 
and  1,501,000  in  1915.  Our  railroad 
companies  are  buying  more  freely. 
Steel  and  iron  prices  are  steadily  ris- 
ing. There  were  sharp  advances  last 
week  in  the  pig  iron  and  coke  markets. 


ANOTHER  BRITISH  LOAN 

The  books  for  subscriptions  to  the 
new  British  loan  of  $300,000,000  were 
closed  on  the  4th,  four  days  before  the 
date  tentatively  named,  because  the  ap- 
plications were  already  more  than 
sufficient.  They  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  many  were  from  the 
Middle  West  and  Northwest,  where,  it 
will  be  recalled,  the  original  Anglo- 
French  loan  encountered  much  opposi- 
tion. This  new  loan,  at  5%  per  cent, 
half  of  it  for  three  years,  offered  at 
99%  and  yielding  5.75,  and  half  for 
five  years,  offered  at  98  Vz  and  yielding 
5.85,  is  secured  by  a  deposit  of  $360,- 
000,000  worth  of  securities  with  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company.  Half  of 
these  are  American  and  Canadian 
bonds  and  stocks,  while  the  other  half 
includes  the  bonds  of  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Chili, 
Cuba,  Egypt  and  India.  The  offering 
was  made  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  with 
whom  were  associated  twenty  banks, 
trust  companies  and  banking  firms. 

As  it  was  said  not  long  ago  by  an 
officer  of  the  British  Government  that 
$10,000,000  a  day  was  required  to  pay 
for  war  supplies  ordered  here,  the  new 
loan  will  satisfy  the  demand  for  one 
month.  It  will  cause  a  suspension,  for 
a  tune,  of  the  gold  shipments  from 
Canada.  These  hav.  been  the  greater 
part  of  the  %  183,000,000  received  since 
January  I.  Prompt  oversubscription 
shows  a  demand  here  for  such  bonds, 
with  an  intelligent  estimate  of  their 
Value  and  that  of  the  deposited  sccuri 
ties.    The    loans    made    in    tins    count  ry 

to  foreign  nations,  provinces  and  ran 
nicipalities  since  the  beginning  of  the 

war   now    amount    to   91,981,000,000, 


DIVIDKNnS 


THE     CRESSON     CONSOLIDATED     GOLD     MIN- 
ING   &   MILLING   CO. 
Dividend    No.    49. 
Amount,    (122,000.00 
Total    amount    to    date,    18,016,102.80, 
Notice    is   hereby   given   thai    u  dividend   <>f   ten 

(lti)    i    per   inure   Iims    been   declared   upon  nil 

outstanding    stock    of    The    Cresson    Consolidated 
Qold   Mining   &   Milling   Oo. 

Payabli    November   10,    1918,    to  stockholders  of 
n    ord,    October  81,    LB16. 
By  order  of   Board  of   Directors, 

AiioLi'ii  b\  ZANti.  Secretary. 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

61  Broadway,   New  York. 

November  :>,  1016. 
\i  n  meeting  "i  the  Board  or  Directors  of  the 
General  Development  1  Company  held  this  day,  a 
dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  centa  (91.60)  per 
share  on  the  capital  stock  oi  tin-  company  was  de- 
clared, payable  December  l.  1916,  bo  stockholders 
"i  record  al  tho  dose  of  business  on  November 
15,   1916.     Books  will  not  close. 

SAM  A.  LEWISOHN,  Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS   AND    ELECTBIO   00. 
FIRST    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    9. 
ORIGINAL     PREFERRED     DIVIDEND     NO.     43. 
The    regular    quarterly    dividend    of    $1.80    per 
share     upon     the     full-paid     Firs!     Preferred     and 
Original   Preferred  Capital  stock  of  the  company 
for    the   period   commencing   August   1.    191(5,   mid 
ending  October  81,    mitj,    will   be  paid   by   cheeks 
mailed    November    ir>.    1016,    to    stockholders    of 
record   at   3:30  o'clock    p.    m..   October   81,    1916. 
San    Francisco,    California,    October    81,    1916. 
A.    F.    BOCKENBEAMBR, 
Vice-President     and    Treasurer. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  23,  1916. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  (3%) 
on  the  common  stock  of  LisKett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Co.,  was  this  day  declared,  payable  De- 
cember 1st,  1916,  to  the  Common  stockholders  of 
record,  nt  the  close  of  business  on  November 
15th,    1916.      Checks    will    be    mailed. 

T.    T.    ANDERSON.    Treasurer. 

UNITED  STATES  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 
New  York,  October  81,  1916. 
At  a  Board  of  Directors  meeting  held  this 
day,  an  extra  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  was  declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company,  payable  December  1,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
November   16,    1916. 

N.   H.    CAMPBELL,   Treasurer. 


I lor  36  years  wo  have  been  paying  our  customers 
■  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
Iniethods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  S'JIH)  and  up 
Jwhich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough. 

[j-ersonal    investigation.      Plcabe  aek   tor  Loan    Lost    tio.  710 

($25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  lor  saving  Investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


6%  TIME  CERTIFICATES 


issued  in  multiples  of  $50.00 
are  most  desirable  investments. 
Booklet  "A"  Tells  Why— it's  Free. 
Paid-in  Capital  Hall  a  Million  Dollars 


THE  BANKING  CORPORATION 


Your  Motor  Needs 

IJWhat  are  they?  Let  our 
Motor  Editor  help  yon  in  your 
quest  tor  full  and  accurate  In- 
formation. 

I]]  Tell  him  what  von  want  to 
know  about  pleasure  can. 
trucks  or  accessories,  and  about 
how  much  you  wish  to  spend; 
what  seating  capacity  best  fits 

your  need  ami  what  makes  and 
style's  interest   you   most 

<Jln  writing  you  will  greatlj 
help  the  Motor  Editor  i>> 

lug  the  name  and  model  of  the 
car  Of  cars  you  own 

•J  There    w  ill    he    no   chaixc 

this  »n  l<  a, 

X.Uroaa 

Motor  Editor,  The  hulcpcMulent 

118    W«l     lOtl.    Stioet.    N,-»    >...k 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


STATUS  OF  UNION  CENTRAL 
MATTER 

For  the  information  of  several 
readers  who  have  made  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  status  of  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Company's  capitaliza- 
tion matter,  I  will  briefly  summarize: 
On  March  1,  1916,  the  company  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $500,000 
to  $2,500,000  (following  an  increase 
in  June,  1908,  from  $100,000  to  $500,- 
000),  and  declared  a  stock  dividend  of 
$1,500,000,  thus  paying  up  the  capital 
to  $2,000,000  and  leaving  $500,000 
stock  in  the  treasury.  During  the  sum- 
mer, Hon.  Burton  Mansfield,  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut  and 
president  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Insurance  Commissioners,  appoint- 
ed a  committee  composed  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Ohio,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Virginia  and 
Missouri  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
company  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
g   the  regularity  of  the  proceeding. 

f.uaries  and  accountants  went  to 
work  on  the  company's  records  early 
in  August,  and  the  expectation  was 
that  the  committee  would  report  its 
findings  to  the  convention  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Richmond,  Sep- 
tember 25.  The  announcement  then 
made  was  that  the  committee  had  been 
granted  further  time,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  it  has  not  concluded  its 
labors.  Since  then,  I  am  informed,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  the 
committee  to  grant  a  hearing  to  the 
company  on  November  9  at  >• 
York.    This    would   seem    to    imply   the 

■ipletion  of  the  report  and  a  desire 
by  the  company  to  debate  at  least  some 
of  its  conclusions. 
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Other  Sizes 

3  to  90  H.  P. 

A   Cylinder 
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Now 

Ready 


Your   New   1917  Marine  Engine 

IOttrS  because  the  "D  Junior"  embodies  what  your  ideal  engine  calls  for 
— something  newer — something  better. 

rOWBT  i  Yes,  tremendous — more  power  than  ever  before  developed 
with  the  same  bore  and  stroke — figures  prove  it. 

(Jlliet i  Absolutely  —  no  harsh  bark^no  discordant  clatter  —  only  the 
soft,  even  purr  of  an  electric  motor. 

Clean?  Perfectly — all  moving  parts  enclosed  oil  tight — summer  white 
apparel  for  the  ladies  possible  here. 

Control?  Perfect — electric  starter  if  desired — -from  highest  speed  to 
lowest  at  a  touch  of  the  throttle  —  an  engine  a  girl  can  operate. 

Speed?  All  you  want  —  more  snap  and  pep  than  ever  before  shown  in 
a  Marine  Motor. 

Price?  Surprisingly  low  —  quality  considered.  GRAY  facilities  and 
quantity  output  the  sole  reason. 

Yes,  and  with  it  all  "D  Junior*'  gives  you  motor  excellence  of  a  degree 
that  furnishes  a  new  sense  of  boating  enjoyment. 

Let  '  These  3  Books  Help  You 

Products  of  225  Leading 

Boat- Builders   to 

Choose  From 

The  "1918"  Hunt-Builders' Catalog  published  ny 
the  Oray  Motor  Company,  in  conjunction  \\ith 
the  leading  boat-builders  throughout  the  United 
Slut's  ji  1 1 1  i  <;iii!ida,  bIhuvs  more  hunts  than  you 
could  sec  at  any  motor  boat  6ho\v  —  from  a  little 
fishing  launch  to  the.  most  handsome  express 
runabout  or  cruiser  with    alt  the    comforts   of  a 

I e.     It  also  telle  you  where  you  cau  buy    the 

kind  of  boat  you  waut  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay 


C\rnv  Marin**   Mntnn    The  new    marine  engine  catalog  shows   a  complete   line  of  both  '2 

- —   3   '""""c  ,  , icd  Gray  Motors— 3  to  DO  H.  P.— 1  to  o  Cylinders  with 

ed  lor  in  a  marine  motor. 


and    t 

every 


\  ou  have  ever  ho 

Gray   Boole   of  Boats    Notheoryhen — all  actual  practice.    This  book  solves  hundreds  of  problems 

that  confront  everybody  considei  Lng  cither  a  hull  or  engine 

Thete  three  books  will  in-  tent  free  i"  <ui\i<>n<'  writing  for  them 

Gray  Motor  Co.  1156  Gray  Motor  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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LATSHAW  SCHOOL  For  Backward  Children 

This  ichoo]  1 1 . ■  - .  dlicoveiH  I  original  methodi  <■*  growing  mind 

and  body  and  lin>  proven  thai  feeblemindedness  I    curable.     Do 

tit  i,  our  child  to  become  bright,  Interesting  and  happy,  with  a 

■  fulni      ■  I  ■  Hi' i  iee  V n  youi sell     1 1 200 up. 
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AS  a  dinger  of  Ian  il  would 

be  hard  to  And  the  equal  of 
rhomai  J.  VIcCormack,  of  La 
Salle.  Where  did  he  learn  the  art, 
at  Princeton,  Leipzig  or  Chicago? 
The  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Peoria 
ecklesfl  enough  to  invite  him 
to  talk  to  them,  and  he  did  talk  to 
them — like  a  Dutch  uncle,  or  a  Latin 
one.  1  pick  out  for  quotation  three  of 
the  milder  paragraphs  of  the  speech  as 
published  in  School  and  Home  Educa- 
tion, of  Bloomington,  Illinois: 

Fashionable  educational  practice  is  now 
playing  band  and  glove  with  weak  bumani- 

tarianisin    and    plutocratic    politics.    Panem 
tt  circenses  Juvenal  called   the  crumbs  ot 

civilization   that    the   Roman   Croesus   threw 

to  die  Roman  rabble,  and  panem  et  circeti' 

ire  the  educational  bone  that  the  new 
practical  theorists  in  American  education 
are  tossing  to  the  intellectually  tarnished 
Cains  americanus  juvenalia.  It  is  a  sleek 
pup  and  takes  its  hone  voraciously.  The 
blood  that  coursed  in  the  Bacchic,  Astar- 
tean  dames  of  Syria  still  runs  deep  in  our 
veins.  The  pulses  that  throbbed  at  the 
gladiatorial  spectacles  ot'  ancient  Rome  and 
at  the  bull-fights  of  Madrid  are  still  the 
primal  pulse.  The  stomach  that  ached  at 
the  medieval  barbecue  is  still  the  primal 
stomach.  Shall  we  give  him  Latin V  No,  give 
him  a  folk  dance,  transfigured  by  art. 
Shall  we  give  him  algebra:  No.  give  him  ;i 
bath,  and  his  freshened,  aseptic,  molleseeut 
hide  will  illumine  with  spiritual  phosphor- 
escence his  environment  to  all  posterity. 

Ami  so  the  organized  forces  of  society  are 
marshaled  to  cater  in  our  schools,  with  a 
tapping  Puritanic  timidity  as  to  theory, 
and  with  diabolic  thorouess  as  to  method, 
to  the  ideals  of  a  new  sensuous  paganism. 
Carpe  diem:  Wash  and  be  saved;  eat  aud 
be  aureoled  :  dance  and  receive  extreme  unc- 
tion !  And  somber  conventions  of  lugubri- 
ous pedagOgS  meet  to  discuss  the  teehnie 
pf  administering  pie  to  the  microcephalous, 
ami  paper  towels  to  megapods.  And  the  sta- 
tisticians of  the  teachers'  colleges  tabulate 
the  results  and  inductively  prove  the  con- 
sequent ascension  of  the  phrenogastric  level 
rare  psychologic  truth  which  Genesis 
says  even  Cain  knew  before  he  smote  Abel 
the  historic  thwack  V  the  midriff.  And  the 
magazines  applaud  and  the  women's  bu- 
reaus applaud,  and  timid  educators  con- 
struct everywhere  wobbling  curricula  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  "ideas."  Ami 
the  softening  of  the  public  brain  goes  on 
apace,  and  the  "leaders  of  thought"  kow- 
tow to  the  idols  of  the  Cave.  And  rarely  a 
soul  has  the  intellectual  courage  to  stand 
up  and  utter  in  solitary  majesty  the  trea- 
sonable words.  "Bunk,  ineffable  bunk  !" 
Rarely  a  soul  has  tho  courage  to  commit 
this  act  of  lese-pedagogy ! 

The  lustration  of  the  rabble,  the  distribu- 
tion of  panem  et  uircenses  to  the  social  dog, 
barring  the  subtle  msul.  involved,  ami  even 
the  art  of  titillating  individual  midriffs, 
which  BOme  advanced  schools  affect,  are 
legitimate  fields  of  collective  activity  in  an 
imperfect     society.     Bui     they     are     political 

and  commercial  functions  of  the  state,  like 

street-cleaning,  the  administration   of   i i 

houses,    the    construction    of    sewere,    and 

should     not     be     suflered     to     asphyxiate    or 

eclipse  purely  educational  activities  of  the 

intellectual,  ethical   and   vocational   type. 

I  guess  he  means  the  same  as  Presi- 
dent   Wilson    of    Princeton    University 
when  he  said  that   the  side-shows  w 
allowing    Up    the    main    tent.    And    it 
when   w<  CD  na- 

il the  other  build- 
h  and  the  dancing 
tin..  i,i  larie    Hum  the 


professors  and  the  "students"  petition- 
ing the  president  to  abolish  all  after- 
noon laboratory  work  because  it  inter- 
•i  with  team  practice. 

* 
»   * 

In  this  country  there  has  been  a 
at  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether 
Master's  Spoon  River  Anthology  is  or 
is  not  poetry.  But  while  we  are  talking 
about  it  the  Australians,  being  a  people 
of  practical  and  energetic  tempera- 
ment, are  settling  the  question  by  turn- 
ing it  into  real  recognizable  verse.  This 
is  the  way  the  life  history  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Slack,  the  druggist's  wife,  comes 
out  in  the  style  of  an  earlier  "Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard": 

With   deep-set   eyes,    i'ar-searehing,    I   would 
sit. 
A  mute,  inglorious  Eliot,  chin  on  hand, 
i  As  plmt. .graphed  long  since  by   lViiiiewit  I 
Till    wooed   by   Slack,   who  let  me  under- 
stand 

That"  leisure   would    be    mine    for   writing 

Works. 
I    bore    his    children    eight,    no    time    to 

write. 
A  needle  pricked  me.  washing  baby's  serks. 

Lockjaw,  ironic  death.  Oh,  sex's  spite! 

Or  if  the  reader  prefers  the  dish 
served  a  la  Wordsworth  he  can  get  it 
in  eighteen  stanzas  of  which  the  Syd- 
ney Bulletin  prints  the  first  and  the 
last  two: 

1.  Now  Margaret  Slack  had  surely  been 
An  El-i-ot,  no  less. 
As  mark  her  chin  by  hand  upheld 
In  a  wise  passiveness.     .     . 

17.    (A  needle  in  the  baby-clothes, 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
Sharp  as  a  thorn  when  only  one 
Projects  its  point  on  high.) 

Is.   And  oft  to  me  it  did  appear 
.V  somewhat  bitter  fate. 
That  she  should  die  from  lockjaw  when 
She  bore  him  children  eight. 


We  seem  likely  to  get  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  altho  Barkis  of  Denmark 
is  still  unwilling.  The  next  question 
is  what  we  shall  do  with  them.  This 
is  what  the  inhabitants  are  anxious 
about,  and  even  Uncle  Sam,  rich  as  he 
is,  cannot  be  altogether  indifferent  to 
the  possibility  of  making  something  on 
his  $25,000,000  investment  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Yankee  in- 
genuity would  find  ways  to  make  the 
islands  pay.  My  own  notion — which  I 
am  willing  to  share  with  anybody  who 
will  furnish  the  capital — is  to  start  a 
sugar  diet  sanitarium.  They  tell  me 
that  fresh  cane  juice  is  a  sure  cure 
for  dyspepsia  and  all  wasting  disea 
The  little  pickaninnies  who  chew  ba- 
le chips  all  day  and  have  no  other 
food  vet  fat  and  slick  by  the  end  ol' 
the     season.     This     ought     to     beat     the 

ipe  or  whej    cures  that   have  made 
the    fortune    of    European    health    re- 

!  ;.      Sugar      cane      is      cheaper      than 

either    ami    more    nutritious,    in    mj 
min. f  i  eye  I  see  a  bis  hold  on  the  beach 


at  Prederiksted  behind  a  row  of  royal 
palms  and  on  the  Saratoga  veranda  a 
line  of  rocking  chairs  containing  pseudo- 
invalids  of  various  ages,  each  sucking 
a  sugar  cane  at  the  rate  of  $10  per 
ett/>ita  per  diem. 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  delightful 
sketches  of  the  West  Indies,  is  hard 
on  the  town  of  Charlotte  Amalia,  which 
he  calls  "a  veritable  Dutch  oven  for 
cooking  fever  in,  with  as  veritable  a 
dripping  pan  for  the  poison  when  con- 
cocted in  the  tideless  basin  below  the 
town,  as  man  ever  invented."  It  is 
true  that  St.  Thomas  in  those  days  had 
as  bad  a  reputation  for  disease  as 
Colon,  but  now  both  places  have  re- 
formed. As  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  the  yellow  fever  was  due  to  the 
fatal  fondness  of  the  Lady  Stegomyia 
for  administering  hypodermic  injec- 
tions it  became  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  suppress  her  pernicious  ac- 
tivity. Besides  being  equally  free 
from  tropical  diseases,  St.  Thomas  has 
the  advantage  of  Colon  in  the  matter 
of  climate.  It  is  not  so  hot  and  it  is  not 
so  humid.  Colon  has  over  ten  inches  of 
rain  a  month.  St.  Thomas  is  arid  and 
could  compete  with  Arizona  or  south- 
ern California  as  a  health  resort. 

Since  the  war  began  the  Bermudas 
are  not  so  pleasant  as  they  used  to  be 
and  those  who  are  seeking  to  escape 
the  northern  winter  might  go  further 
and  fare  better.  With  a  mermaid  film 
to  advertise  the  fine  bathing  facilities 
the  Danish  Islands — what  shall  we  call 
them  when  we  annex  them? — ought  to 
draw  Americans  by  the  thousand  and 
provided  a  congenial  occupation  for  the 
islanders.  The  soil  is  hard  to  work. 
Tourists  are  not. 


Somebody  who  wants  to  teach  me 
Spanish  for  $7.50  sends  a  circular 
saying: 

Spanish  conversation  positively  guaran- 
teed. This  does  not  mean  that  after  thirty 
lessons  one  masters  the  Spanish  language, 
for  perhaps  no  one  save  the  great  Cervantes 
has  yet  done  that,  but  it  does  mean  that 
a  good  working  vocabulary  of  about  800 
words  is  giver,. 

Cervantes  was  doubtless  a  smart  chap 
but  I  doubt  if  he  mastered  the  Spanish 
language    in    thirty    lessons.    Even    the 
English  language  is  not  so  easily   mas 
tered  as  it  seems. 


On  the  third  day  out  from  Xew  York, 
when  the  sea  began  to  roughen  a  bit 
and    the    ship    to    pitch    about,    the    pas 

sengers  watched  the  Christian  Sciential 

to  see  if  her  moral  character  would  sus 
tain     her     in     tins     hour     of     trial     and 

temptation.    Vfter  a   while  she  dh 
peered  Into  her  cabin,  from  which 

did   not   emerge   till    near   the  end 

voyage    Then  in   response  to  congratu- 
lations and  sympathy   she  hat 

-he   had   nevei    known   "a   more  disagree- 
able  ami    pi  it    form 
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JUST      A      WORD 

The  rather  remarkable  sample  of 
"Everyman's  Office,"  published  on  the 
cover  of  The  Independent  for  this  week, 
is  really  illustrative  of  efficiency  in 
photography  as  well  as  in  housing  busi- 
ness men.  The  photograph  was  taken 
with  a  telephoto  camera,  placed  at 
Times  Square,  near  Forty-second 
street,  and  it  includes  practically  the 
whole  of  business  New  York.  The  sky- 
line of  lower  Manhattan,  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture,  was  four  miles 
or  more  from  the  camera  and  the  mush- 
room-like water  tanks  in  the  foreground 
were  almost  beneath  it. 

RAINY  DAY,  BY  L.  H.  BAILEY 

The  soft,  gray  rain  comes  slowly  down, 
Settling  the  mists  on  marshes  brown, 
Closing  the  world  on  wood  and  hill, 
Drifting  the  fog  down  vale  and  rill; 
The  weed-stalks  bend  with  pearly  drops, 
The  grasses  hang  their  misty  tops, 
The     clean     leaves     drip     with     shiny 

spheres 
And     fence-rails     run     with     pleasant 

tears. 

Away  with  care!  I  walk  today 
In  meadows  wet  and  forests  gray; — 
'Neath  heavy  trees  with  branches  low, 
'Cross  splashy  fields  where  wild  things 

grow, 
Past  shining  reeds  in  knee-deep  tarns, 
By  soaking  crops  and  black-wet  barns, 
On  mossy  stones  in  dripping  nooks, 
Up  raining  pools  and  brimming  brooks 
With  waterfalls  and  cascadills 
Fed  by  the  new-born  grassy  rills; — 
And  then  circle  home  across  the  lots 
Thru  all  the  soft  and  watery  spots. 

Away  with  care!  I  walk  today 
In  meadows  wet  and  forests  gray. 
— From    "Wind    and    Weather,"    pub- 
lished in/  Chqrlcs  Scribner'e  Sons. 

T   II    E      N    E  W      PLAYS 

Muf, i    /'<  nihil  nil  is   plea  antly    reminis- 
cent "i   Thackei  novel.  John   I  >rew  at 
bei  t.  with  :ni  excellent  ca  t.  (<  Criterion 
Theater.) 

ling    Harried.   The    wit   and    pseudo- 
wisdom  of   I  I  Shaw  delightfully  por- 
ted   by    William    I  b   i     bam,    l  lenriel  t  B 
I            □  and  Company.  A  highbrow  f< 
( Booth  Theater.) 

.SV>    I, nmi   l,<  a u    Much    advertised    ultra 

I    comedy    of   girls,   cos- 

tumea  and  clever  itunta  built   around  one 

tchy  tunc,  [nane,  vulgar  and  smutty. 
(Hbubert  Theater.) 

7  in    I'n  ■/,  ir.   A   mildly   nm  imedy 

of    the    Bi  Gives    •  'yril 

Maude  ''iii     a   moderate  chanrro  i<>  display 

-•.i|  and  ci ,  talnly  not 
b  id    '  l  Impii  o  Tin 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 


Henry  Ford — I  am  not  interested  in 
parties  at  all. 

Prof.  William  M.  Sloane — Jingoism 
is  a  disgusting  vice. 

General  von  Hindenburg — The  main 
thing  is  discipline. 

General  Brusiloff — The  future  is  in 
the  hands  of  God. 

Woodrow  Wilson — I  haven't  read  a 
serious  book  thru  in  fourteen  years. 

Horatio  Parker — Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  advise  any  one  to  be  a  musician. 

David  Ratroff — The  Federal  League  is 
one  of  the  20,000  leagues  under  the  sea. 

Edward  Bernstein — Germany  should 
declare  her  readiness  for  an  armistice. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Siiea — Merely  telling 
children  to  stop  talking  won't  solve  the 
problem. 

Ed.  Howe — It  is  a  pity  that  Billy  Sun- 
day does  not  talk  of  the  stomach  instead 
of  the  soul. 

John  Brooks  Leavitt — The  practice  of 
the  law  by  itself,  tends  to  sharpen,  not  to 
broaden  the  mind. 

E.  H.  Sothern — I  own  five  Elizabethan 
four-post  beds  and  I  want  to  get  into  them 
and  rest  a  while. 

Samuel  Gompers — The  eternal  problem 
with  which  the  labor  movement  has  to  cope 
is  control  of  property. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter — I  have  found 
that  there  is  a  psychological  difference  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell — 
There  is  something  in  life  worth  doing  be- 
sides what  is  forbidden. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  never  did 
see  what  God  made  an  aristocrat  for.  But 
then  he  made  cinch  bugs,  too. 

Charlie  Chaplin — No  matter  what  else 
I  may  do  that  is  amusing,  I  don't  believe 
1  can  get  away  from  the  walk. 

George  Bernard  Shaw — Doctors  are 
just  like  other  Englishmen — most  of  them 
have  no  honor  and  no  conscience. 

Dr.  Jules  Bois — The  heart  and  mind  of 
the  French  woman  form  pure  treasures  of 
modesty,  scrupulousness  and  disciplined 
discretion. 

Lord  Roserery — If  we  were  vanquished 
the  Tinted  States  would  be  the  next  to 
si, Iter  from  the  aggressive  and  unscrupulous 
power  of  Prussia. 

Gertrude  Athebton — A  year  or  two 
Im  nee  women  for  the  lirst  time  in  history 
will  have  it  in  their  power  to  seize  the 
reigns  of  the  world. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — It  was  said  of  me 
that  I  spoke  softly  and  wielded  a  big  stick. 

[t   can  be  said  of  Mr.   Wilson  that  he  speaks 
bombastically   and    wields   a   dish   rag. 

Prop.  Gilbert  Murray — If  the  value  of 
.i  man's  life  on  earth  is  to  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  miles  and  horse  power,  ancient 

Greece    must     count    as    ;i    poverty    stricken 
:iml   minute   territory. 

MBS.    Julian     HEATH     Three    hundred 

thousand  babies  died  last  year  before  thej 

reached  the -age  of  twelve  months    300,000 

souls   which    would    have    meant    much    to 

lety  and  to  aal  ional  defense. 

( 'n  \i:i  is  E.  HuGHEfl  I  ii  i  be  long  run 
the  American  people  <io  qc-1  made  a  mis- 
take   with    respect    to    what    is    necessary    to 

their    prosperity   and    the    future   of   theii 

country. 

W.  P.  FrrzoERAi  d  The  financial  world 
po  ■  e  i  targe  Dumber  of  men  of  big 
means  who  are  willing  to  loan  the  use  oi 
their  names  for  $10  or  812  a  month  and 
whose  onlj  Interest  In  the  corporation  is 
the  gasolene  money  which  they  collect 

hi:.  Wiu.i \ \i  M  \  ■  •  Prom  the 
ndpolnl  of  a  mini  iter  of  religion  whose 
duty  ii  Is  to  advocate  only  t hat  which  | 
tin-  highest  moral  and  spiritual  good  for 
Hi"  people,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  that 
would  be  oi  gal   practical  benefit   to 

iih  an   universal    military    Iraino 
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Year  'round— and  everywhere— this 
luxurious  enclosed  Packard  is  yours  for 
the  most  exacting  and  satisfying  service 


This  winter — for  sheltered 
comfort,  health  insurance, 
travel  independence.  Next 
spring  and  summer — for  all 
these,  coupled  with  the  joys 
of  far-range  country  touring. 

Protection  from  cold  and 
snow,  from  dust,  and  wind 
and  rain. 

Plus  the  deep  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  knowing 
that,  go  where  you  please, 
you  cany  with  you  the  atmos- 
phere of  refined  and  substan- 
tial elegance. 

The  surplus  power  of  the 
silent    twelve-cylinder   engine 

Ask  the  man 


gives  to  the  enclosed  Packard 
the  velvety  action — the  wide 
range — the  road  mastery — of 
the  Twin-six  touring  car. 

And  the  unmatched  riding 
comfort  of  the  Packard  body 
has  been  enhanced  by  new  and 
marked  improvements. 

Until  you  have  experienced 
at  first  hand  this  rich  harmony 
of  power  and  beauty,  you  can- 
not appreciate  all  that  it  means 
in   sumptuous  ease — for  you. 

Twenty-one  styles  of  open 
and  enclosed  Twin-sixes  for 
your  choice.  Cars  are  now 
on    display    at    all    branches. 

who  owns 


TWIN 
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THE  ELECTION  AND  A  LOOK  AHEAD 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  will  enter  upon  his  sec- 
ond term  a  majority  President,  which  he  was  not 
at  his  first  election.  He  received  over  a  million 
more  votes  this  year  than  four  years  ago. 
He  has  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College  of  ten 
votes,  and  a  popular  plurality  of  something  over 
400,000  votes.  This  is  the  smallest  electoral  major- 
ity since  the  famous  contested  election  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  in  1876;  and  the  smallest  popular  plu- 
rality since  the  second  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  in 
1892.  McKinley  at  his  two  elections  received  popular 
pluralities  of  600,000  and  850,000  respectively,  Roose- 
velt a  plurality  of  two  and  a  half  million,  and  Taft  a  plu- 
rality of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Four  years  ago  Mr. 
Wilson  led  his  nearest  opponent  by  a  little  over  two  mil- 
lion votes,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  together  re- 
ceived considerably  more  than  a  million  votes  more  than 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  Democrats  this  year  carried  thirty 
states  and  the  Republicans  eighteen;  but  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  Republican  states  was  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  Democratic  states. 

It  was  a  narrow  margin  for  the  President.  A  differ- 
ence of  less  than  four  thousand  votes  in  California,  the 
state  whose  thirteen  electoral  votes  turned  the  scale 
finally  against  Mr.  Hughes,  would  have  changed  the  re- 
sult. But  the  victory,  narrow  as  it  was,  is  an  undeniable 
triumph  for  Mr.  Wilson  personally.  It  was  his  adminis- 
tration that  was  on  trial.  In  so  far,  moreover,  as  the  vot- 
ers were  judging  the  legislative  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  during  the  past  three  years,  it  was  a  record 
which  his  hand  had  done  more  than  any  other  force 
whatever  to  write. 

It.  was  a  sectional  victory     perhaps  one  might  be  par- 
doned for  saying  a  two-sectional  victory.  It  was  the  solid 
th  and  an  almost  solid  West — Oregon  and  South  Da- 
ptions     against  an  almost  solid  East  and 
Middle  West     Now   Hampshire  and   Ohio   falling  simi- 
larly on  the  otl  er  Hide. 

Th<  Seance  of  the  re  lult  would  seem  to  consist 

of  four  elements,  some  of  which  overlap  and  Intertwine. 

(1)    The  approval  by  the  West  of  the  President's  suc- 

"keeping  DS  OUt  of  war"; 
('li    'I  port  of  die  women  in  the  Suffrage     tat.es, 

o  of  which,  Oregon  and  Illinois,  went  Into  the 
olumn , 

Ion  on  the  part  of  the  wt  tei  n  pro 
•,  who  are  more  radical  and  warm  hearted  than 

.   thai    M  I     Vv'il   on    v/a      more  I  .hci  r 


kind  of  a  Progressive  than  Mr.  Hughes,  and  their  belief 
that  the  Democratic  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Wilson  is  the  present  party  of  progress,  while  the  Re- 
publican party  under  its  present  leadership  is  the  party 
of  the  backward  look ; 

(4)  The  willingness  of  the  Republican  candidate  to 
content  himself  with  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
deeds,  and  the  failure  of  the  Republican  campaign  to 
develop  any  kind  of  positive  appeal  to  the  voter. 

The  election  has  one  clear  lesson  for  the  American 
politician.  The  American  people  in  this  generation  are 
on  the  side  of  progress.  No  party  can  win  to  power  that 
ignores  that  fact.  The  Democratic  party  was  successful 
this  year  because  it  had  faithfully  followed  a  progres- 
sive leader.  The  Republican  party  failed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  candidate  was  an  acknowledged  enemy  of 
reaction  and  his  principal  ally  the  founder  of  the  late 
Progressive  party,  because  his  leadership,  as  displayed 
at  the  Chicago  convention  and  later,  carried  no  convic- 
tion of  enlightenment,  displayed  no  determination  to 
forge  ahead. 

There  is  a  kind  of  relief  that  comes  with  the  reelec- 
tion of  a  President.  There  is  none  of  the  nervous  uncer- 
tainty involved  in  "swapping  horses"  midstream.  We 
know  what  to  expect.  If  we  cannot  foresee  the  specific 
acts  and  accomplishments  that  lie  behind  the  mists  of 
the  future,  we  do  know  the  spirit  in  which  they  will  be 
conceived  and  the  broad  principles  that  will  be  applied 
to  their  consideration. 

We  know  the  man,  not  only  as  man,  but  as  President. 
We  have  seen  him  at  work  in  the  White  House;  we  have 
observed  him  face  to  face  with  Congress.  We  do  not  need 
to  guess  what  kind  of  a  President  he  will  make.  We 
know. 

President  Wilson  will  continue  to  be  a  Democrat  in 
the  party  sense  of  the  word.  He  will  not  give  up  easily 
the  commanding  position  he  has  achieved  as  leader  of 
his  party.  He  will  naturally  go  on  doing  the  things  that 
have  given  him  that  leadership  and  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  keep  it.  In  so  doing,  he  will  doubt- 
loss  condone  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  parly  harmony 
and    effectiveness,    things    that    are    rather    "practical" 

than  ethical.  fJut,  if  the  net  result  of  his  leadership,  espe 

dally  in  legislation,  is  as  admirable  as  it  has  been  dur- 
ing his  first  term,  the  country  may  well  overlook  some 

ill  amount   of  "pra<  I  [cal"  politics." 
Mr.    Wilson    has    Used    his    commanding    influence 

party    leader  on   behalf  of   the   genera]   welfare.    He 
been  no  servant  oJ   special  Interests;  he  has  con 
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1    himself   to   be   the   people's   advocate,   and  he 

ba  ad  the  part  in  full  loyalty  to  his  own  high 

ii  of  its  requirements.  There  is  every  reason  to 

onvinced  that  he  will  depart  in  no  degree  from  the 

e  be  has  thus  charted  for  himself. 

The  President  will  continue  to  be  a  democrat  in  the 
broad  meaning  Of  the  word.  He  has  a  hearty  belief  in 
the  common  man  and  a  deep  conviction  that  the  business 
of  government  in  a  democracy  is  to  preserve  his  rights 
and  his  well-being  from  the  encroachments  of  the  few. 
"A  nation  is  as  great,  and  only  as  great,  as  her  rank 
and  tile,"  is  one  of  his  striking  statements  of  this  belief. 
Another  runs  thus,  "The  great  problem  of  government 
is  to  know  what  the  average  man  is  experiencing  and  is 
thinking  about." 

But  Mr.  Wilson  puts  perhaps  too  great  an  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  knowing  what  the  average  man 
is  thinking  about.  He  is  in  great  danger  of  neglecting 
one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of  leadership,  that  of 
pointing  out  new  paths  for  his  followers  to  tread.  He 
is  wont  to  wait  for  the  people  to  tell  him  what  they 
want,  instead  of  setting  before  them  vigorously  and 
persuasively  what  he  believes  they  ought  to  want 
and  trying  to  convince  them  of  its  wisdom  and  de- 
sirability. He  is  an  admirable  translator  of  the  popu- 
lar will  into  action ;  he  is  no  champion  of  lost  causes  or 
causes  not  yet  won.  He  is  a  constructive  genius;  he  is 
not  a  crusader.  He  builds  railroads,  but  he  blazes  no 
trails. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  he  will  continue  to 
bend  every  effort  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  In  so  doing  he 
will  be  following  the  preponderant  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to  commit 
inconsistencies  and  to  cut  his  coat  according  to  the  cloth 
provided  by  others.  For  it  is  nearly  as  true  that  it  takes 
two  to  prevent  a  quarrel  as  it  is  that  one  cannot  make 
a  quarrel  alone. 

In  the  matter  of  Mexico  he  will,  like  a  juggler  with 
three  balls  in  the  air,  strive  to  show  three  purposes  at 
once — to  befriend  the  Mexican  people,  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  rights,  and  to  avoid  war.  He  will  find  it  no 
easier  task  in  the  future  than  he  has  in  the  past. 


THE  ESSENCE 

DOESN'T  it  all  come  down  to  this:  Mr.  Hughes  vio- 
lated the  first  principles  of  salesmanship  by  run- 
ning down  his  competitor's  goods? 


EAST  IS  EAST  AND  WEST  IS  WEST 

THIS  election  makes  it  more  evident  than  ever  that 
the  Mississippi  River  separates  two  sections  having 
widely  divergent  political  ideals  and  modes  of  thought. 
Of  the  northern  states  it  seems  only  two  of  those  east 
of  the  Great  Divide  went  for  Wilson  and  only  four  west 
of  it  went  for  Hughes.  We  may  disregard  the  South,  be- 
cause in  national  elections  the  South  has  no  politics,  rad- 
ical or  conservative.  It  will  support  any  Democrat  from 
Bryan  to  Parker.  There  are,  as  we  all  know,  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  Southerners  on  national  issues 
such  as  protection,  colonization,  foreign  relations  and 
BO  forth,  but  they  cannot  make  themselves  felt  so  lontf 
as  the  South  votes  solidly  for  any  polic]  labeled  Demo- 
cratic. 
Tl  t,  however,  will  decide  future  elections  ai  it 


has  this,  because  it  is  the  mobile-minded  section  of  the 
*  ountry.  It  holds  the  balance  of  power  like  a  mass  of  in- 
dependent voters  in  any  state  election.  Consider  for  in- 
stance the  vote  on  the  state  and  national  tickets  in 
Kansas  and  California.  Both  went  for  Wilson,  but  Gov- 
ernor Capper  won  in  Kansas  and  Governor  Johnson  re- 
ceived an  overwhelming  vote  for  Senator  in  California. 
The  East  may  usually  be  counted  on  to  support  any  con- 

rvative  Republican,  and  only  a  conservative  Democrat 
like  Cleveland  can  carry  it.  The  West  has  inclined  to 
radicalism  ever  since  the  great  agrarian  movement  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  it  realized  that  an  agri- 
cultural and  a  debtor  section  might  have  different  in- 
terests from  a  manufacturing  and  a  creditor  section. 
From  1892  to  the  rise  of  Roosevelt  the  West  was  on  the 
whole  Populist  or  Bryan  Democrat.  It  was  almost  unani- 
mously Republican  under  Roosevelt  and  supported  Taft 
on  his  recommendation.  In  1912  the  Progressive  party 
displaced  the  Republican  in  the  West.  In  1916  the  West 
went  mostly  for  Wilson.  This  apparent  vacillation  is  not 
due  to  caprice,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  America  the  two 
parties  do  not,  as  in  England,  represent  consistently 
liberal  or  conservative  tendencies,  for  it  depends  upon 
which  faction  in  either  party  happens  to  gain  control 
at  a  particular  time. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  between  the  East  and  the 
West  there  is  such  a  distinction,  and  that  the  West  is 
more  inclined  to  favor  new  and  radical  legislation.  We 
may  account  for  this  in  several  ways.  One  is  the  relative 
newness  of  the  western  country  and  its  freedom  from 
tradition.  When  people  set  about  making  institutions  for 
themselves  they  are  likely  to  make  them  of  a  new  type. 
Then,  too,  emigrants  from  various  parts  of  the  East 
came  together  in  the  West,  and  in  the  conflict  of  minds 
new  ideas  were  struck  out.  A  more  important  factor, 
perhaps,  is  that  the  country  has  for  a  century  been  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  segregation  by  psychological  selec- 
tion thru  emigration.  The  more  enterprising,  the  more 
unruly  and  the  more  restless  members  of  Eastern  com- 
munities have  generation  after  generation  been  drawn 
to  the  West.  At  the  same  time  the  East  has  been  filling 
up  with  emigrants  from  Europe,  who  tho  they  may  have 
had  more  initiative  than  those  of  their  families  who 
were  left  behind,  have  exercized  a  reactionary  influence 
on  the  American  communities  into  which  they  have 
come.  We  see  the  same  difference  between  England  and 
her  colonies.  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Canada  are 
much  more  inclined  to  novel  legislation  than  the  mother 
country,  and  some  of  their  measures  such  as  equal  suf- 
frage, prohibition,  land  laws  and  control  of  public  utili- 
ties, are  the  same  as  are  being  adopted  in  our  own  West. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of  these 
differentiating  agents  is  the  most  important,  but  the 
future  will  show.  If  the  radicalism  of  the  West  is  due 
merely  to  frontier  conditions,  we  shall  see  that  section 
become  more  like  the  East  year  b>  year,  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  due  to  a  temperamental  selection  by  emigt 
tion,  it  will  form  a  permanent  and  increasingly  manife 
distinction  from  the  East. 

\   difference  of  temperament   inevitably   arouses 
mutual  antipathy  and  distrust  The  Westerners  hadnoth- 
ing  personally  against  Mr.  Hughes  except  that  he  w. 
favored  In  the  Bast.  This,  however,  would  be  sufficient  to 

swing  a  state  or  two  against  bun     This  deep  seated  pi 

dice  against  the  East  Is  not  sufficiently  realised  bj  tho 
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who  have  not  lived  in  the  West.  The  sight  of  the  word 
"New  York"  is  apt  to  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  West- 
erner the  same  feeling  as  "Boston"  excited  in  the  South- 
erner of  the  old  school.  When  Bryan  on  his  first  cam- 
paign was  on  the  eve  of  starting  East  to  make  a  speech 
in  New  York,  he  inadvertently  spoke  of  "carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country."  This  phrase  surprized 
and  irritated  the  New  York  Democrats  who  were  pre- 
paring to  welcome  him  with  as  good  grace  as  they  could, 
but  to  a  Nebraskan  it  seemed  a  natural  expression,  and 
even  those  in  his  own  state  who  most  detested  Bryan 
could  not  see  what  was  wrong  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  habitual  contempt  with  which  the  untraveled 
Easterner  regards  the  West  and  especially  the  political 
ideas  originating  there,  is  not  calculated  to  allay  the  feel- 
ing of  antagonism. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  New  York  papers  which  had 
supported  Wilson  come  out  on  Wednesday  conceding  the 
election  of  Hughes.  New  York  State  had  gone  for 
Hughes  and  that,  in  their  minds,  settled  the  question. 
They  had  not  realized  that  the  state  that  decided  the 
election  lay  upon  the  Pacific,  not  the  Atlantic  coast.  In 
the  future,  however,  the  West  cannot  be  ignored,  for 
with  its  increasing  population  its  power  will  become 
greater.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  sections  of  our 
country  and  remove  their  mutual  mistrust.  They  are 
becoming  more  alike  in  civilization  and  their  interests 
are  becoming  more  identical,  and  if  their  temperaments 
tend  to  diverge  then  they  have  all  the  more  need  of 
each  other. 


A  MYSTERY 

AS  a  matter  of  fact  the  unexpected  Wilson  majori- 
ties came  mainly  from  the  states  where  Mr.  Bryan 
did  his  campaigning. 


THE  WOMEN 

IN  twelve  states  women  voted  for  President. 
It  is  asserted  by  anti-suffrage  organs  as  an  argu- 
X  against  suffrage  that  the  women  in  no  state  voted 
as  a  unit.  It  is  true.  They  voted — just  as  the  men  did — 
as  members  of  a  sex,  but  as  individuals  in  a  com- 
munity. 

Whether  this  proves  to  you  that  woman  suffrage  is 
good  or  bad,  depends  on  whether  you  believe  in  woman 
suffrage  or  not. 

Or  whether  you  believe  in  democracy  or  not     which 
me  thing. 


THE  TIDAL  WAVE  OP  PROHIBITION 

THK  election  adds  to  the  nineteen  prohibition  states 
lour  more,  Michigan,  Montana,  Ne  and  South 

with  the  |  t  of  two  others,  Utah  and  Flor- 

ida, g  in  later.  Hall  of  the  itatee,  and,  If  we  In- 

laska,  more  than  half  of  th<  of  continental 

are  now  dry  territory.  Besides  this, 
liquor  ii  now  excluded  by  local  option  or  high  licen  e 
from  a  larj  t  of  the  other  state 

Th  lintf  Of  thil   in  plain.    It   is  simply  that,  t  i- 1  *  - 

Am<  -   becoming  slowly  but  soundly  con 

oo  danj  to  be  allowed  at 

community.  Thin  [i  no  outburst  of  fanati 


cism.  The  people  have  not  been  carried  off  their  feet  by 
eloquence.  They  have  not  been  misled  by  exaggerated 
statements  as  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  or  of  the 
advantages  of  abstinence.  They  know  what  the  saloon 
does,  they  know  what  prohibition  does,  and  they  prefer 
the  latter.  They  are  shutting  down  on  alcohol  as  they 
are  shutting  down  on  revolvers  and  sword  canes,  on  co- 
caine and  opium,  on  dynamite  and  fast  automobiles. 
Such  things  are  too  risky  to  be  unrestricted.  There  is  a 
certain  exhilaration  in  the  driving  of  an  automobile  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  No  doubt,  too,  most  of  those  who 
would  indulge  in  such  fast  driving  are  sufficiently  level- 
headed and  experienced  not  to  harm  themselves  or 
others.  But  we  know  that  some  are  not.  The  liability  that 
those  who  run  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  thru  city  streets 
will  some  day  come  to  smash  is  so  great  that  we  have 
prohibited  it. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  now  the  American  people 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  working  of 
prohibitory  legislation.  They  are  well  aware  of  its  de- 
fects and  deficiencies,  but  they  know — in  the  only  way 
by  which  we  know  anything,  seeing  it  tried — that  on  the 
whole  it  works  well,  and  so  they  want  it.  For  instance, 
Kansas  adopted  a  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment 
in  1890.  Seventeen  years  later  her  southern  neighbor, 
Oklahoma,  followed  her  example.  Colorado  on  the  west 
and  Nebraska  on  the  north  were  slow  to  make  up  their 
minds,  but  the  former  in  1914  and  the  latter  this  month 
decided  to  adopt  the  same  policy.  Missouri  on  the  east 
has  still  to  be  shown,  but  is  already  more  than  half  con- 
vinced. 

Our  system  of  state  autonomy  affords  a  means  of  in- 
troducing and  trying  out  such  reforms.  It  has  given  to 
political  science  what  has  made  the  physical  sciences  so 
sure-footed,  the  experimental  method.  Each  state  is  a 
laboratory,  and,  after  enough  of  them  have  tried  some 
new  plan  and  find  it  a  success,  then  it  may  properly  be 
extended  to  the  whole  nation.  The  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  prohibition  will  be  ripe  for  such  extension  by 
congressional  action. 


THE  BIG  FACT 

THE  big  fact  in  the  election,  after  all,  was  the  tre- 
mendous intellectual  superiority  of  the  Wilson 
candidacy,  standing  over  against  the  amazing  intellec- 
tual failure  of  the  Hughes  candidacy. 

By  this  statement  we  mean  more  than  a  personal  com- 
parison, altho  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's majority  is  a  nation-wide  recognition  of  his  polit- 
ical ability.  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact, 
but  an  immensely  more  significant  fact  has  been  the  in- 
tellectual grasping  of  a  situation  by  one  set  of  men,  and 
the  nearly  complete  failure  of  another  set  of  men  to 
grasp  it,  or  even  to  see  it. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  American  people  has 
been  developing  Into  a  democracy  better  as  well  as  I 
ger  than  any  democracy  on  earth  hitherto.  Not  only  has 
political    power    been    distributed    thrUOUt    a    nation    of 

a.  hundred  millions  of  Individuals  approximately  on  a 

I.;.    i     oi    universal  manhood  suffrage,  but,  also  the  mil- 
lion i  of  electors  have  been  thinking  and  talking  about  the 

problems  of  SOCial  justice  and  of  the  political  ways  and 

n    i«>  attain  if  with  an  intensity  of  mental  applies 
1m.ii  which,  we  venture  i"  say,  has  never  been  equi 

in   any  other   land    p]      in     any   Other  <«nlur\      Amerl 
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And  large  are  politically  self-conscious.  Thej 
know  what  they  want  and  they  think  intently  ;ind  talk 

continually  oi  the  way  or  ways  to  get  it.  Thej  believe 
themselves  to  he  politically  competent,  and  they  do  not 
propose  to  surrender  their  self  governing  prerogative  to 
any  self  constituted  group  of  superior  persons. 

ro  this  situation  tin'  Democratic  party  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Wilson  has  reacted  on  the  whole  intelli- 
gently, and  the  Republican  party,  rent  by  factional  jeal- 
ousies, has  reacted  on  the  whole  stupidly.  In  every 
American  community  there  are  men  intellectually  alive 
and  not  afraid  to  talk  about  all  manner  of  questions  in 
a  searching  and  forward-looking  spirit.  Some  of  these 
men  are  socialists,  some  of  them  are  progressives,  but 
all  of  them,  in  a  large  and  important  way,  are  demo- 
crats. They  are  alien  in  mind  and  feeling  to  all  groups 
and  classes  that  for  whatever  reason  are  disposed  to 
obstruct  the  democratic  development  of  modern  society. 

In  the  Republican  party  are  men  of  exceptional  intel- 
lectual power,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  for  example,  but  they 
have  signally  failed  to  command  a  following  among  the 
live  intellectuals  of  lesser  caliber  distributed  thruout 
the  nation.  Their  following  has  been  among  lawyers 
(for  the  most  part  conservatives  by  instinct  and  train- 
ing), profit-making  manufacturers,  and,  above  all, 
among  those  groups  which,  in  every  American  village, 
gather  day  by  day  about  the  stock  bulletin  and  whose 
intellectual  operations  rarely  extend  beyond  "quota- 
tions." 

These  are  blunt  truths  bluntly  stated,  but  as  surely 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets  the  Republican  party  has  no 
future  in  this  country  until  it  wakes  up  to  a  recognition 
of  them.  If  its  leaders  suppose  that  they  can  get  back 
into  power  by  handing  out  again  the  campaign  "bunk" 
that  has  pulled  them  thru  in  years  past,  and  that  they 
relied  on  once  more  this  fall,  they  have  further  awaken- 
ings coming.  The  big  fact  in  American  political  life  to- 
day is  the  tremendous  interest  of  the  American  masses 
in  problems  that  call  for  something  more  than  a  stock 
broker's  comprehension  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
itants. 


T.  R. 

IF  Hughes  had  won  he  would  have  been  the  candidate 
to  succeed  himself  in  1920.  No  chance  for  any  other 
Republican  till  1924. 

In  1924  the  Preeminent  Personality  will  be  sixty-six 
years  of  age.  Four  years  hence,  however,  he  will  be  a 
strenuous  youth  of  sixty-two. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  unnecessary. 


WAITE,   MASTER  OF  EFFICIENCY 

CITY  government  is  notoriously  inefficient  govern- 
ment; for  ward  politics  and  efficiency  will  not  mix. 
Others  countries — notably  Germany  and  England — long 
since  found  out  how  to  make  the  administration  of  their 
cities  efficient  by  sending  politics  packing.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  begun  to  learn  the  lesson  by  experiments 
here  and  there. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  they  have  efficient  government.  For, 
this  there  are  two  reasons:  they  have  the  right  System 
;ind   thej    have   the    rfghl    man.   The  system    is    the  city 

manager  plan;  the  man  is  H    \i   Waite.  For  oearly  three 

fears  lie  has  sat.  at   the  ''mii,  oi    Dayton's  municipal 
affairs  .-111(1  the  producti   "i  in    iii.iii.icmu'  are  rood  go\ 


emment,  improved  living  conditions,  economy,  efficiency. 
Waite  has  made  the  city  live  within  its  income.  He  has 
established  a  system  of  financial  control  that  enables 
the  city — people  as  well  as  administrators — to  know  at 
any  moment  precisely  where  it  stands  in  relation  to  its 
pocketbook.  He  has  brought  the  city's  administration 
out  into  the  light.  The  filing  basket,  which  contains  the 
city  manager's  official  correspondence,  is  always  open  to 
the  City  Hall  reporters,  the  only  restriction  being  that 
they  shall  not  make  any  individual  matter  public  until, 
in  the  newspaper  phrase,  the  manager  is  ready  to  have 
the  news  "break." 

Waite  has  kept  party  politics  out  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. One  sentence  of  his  has  been  repeated  so  often  in 
public  and  in  private  that  it  has  come  to  be  used  by  his 
friends  as  an  affectionately  humorous  tag,  "I  do  not 
know  the  politics  of  a  single  one  of  my  subordinates  and 
appointees."  It  happens  to  be  true.  He  appoints  for  effi- 
ciency; as  a  result  he  gets  it. 

Waite  works  hard.  So  does  the  rest  of  the  administra- 
tion under  him;  and  its  personnel  seem  to  like  it.  His 
example  and  his  enthusiasm  are  contagious.  Think  of 
walking  into  the  office  of  the  executive  of  a  city  govern- 
ment at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  and  finding  that  it 
had  been  running  under  full  head  of  steam  since  eight! 
There  you  have  another  essential  ingredient  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Waite  is  humane — and  human.  He  not  only  has  a  head 
that  thinks  straight,  but  a  heart  that  cares.  The  city 
government  is  not  run  primarily  for  the  rich,  the  pros- 
perous, the  business  interests;  it  is  run  for  all,  with 
perhaps  a  little  extra  emphasis  on  the  less  fortunate. 
Incidentally,  the  rich,  the  prosperous  and  the  business 
interests  like  it.  Waite  is  much  keener  to  have  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  town  cleaned  up  and  made  at- 
tractive than  to  make  the  naturally  beautiful  parts  of 
the  city  more  beautiful.  He  is  always  ready  to  listen  to 
complaints  or  suggestions  or  grievances  from  the  very- 
least  prominent  of  Dayton's  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
question  that  Dayton  is  a  better  place  for  the  working- 
man  and  his  family  to  live  in  since  Waite  began  to 
"manage." 

For  one  thing,  fewer  babies  die.  The  welfare  depart- 
ment of  the  new  city  government  has  done  wonders  in 
helping  poor  mothers  to  bring  up  their  babies  in  safety 
and  health.  In  the  whole  United  States,  out  of  every 
thousand  babies  under  one  year  old  124  die  each  year. 
In  Dayton  the  rate  has  been  brought  down,  under 
Waite's  management,  from  139  to  88.8.  This,  too,  is  effi- 
ciency of  the  highest  kind. 

The  Dayton  government  is  a  splendid  object  lesson 
for  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Its  executive  head  is 
just  the  type  of  man  the  important  work  of  municipal 
administration  needs.  Waite  has  proved  himself,  by 
what  he  has  done  in  Dayton  and  the  way  he  has  douo  it. 
a  master  of  efficiency. 


IT  MAY  HELP 

WE    do    not     anticipate    any     immediate    am     far 
reaching  revolution  in  the  legislative  output  of 
Congress  from  the  participation  in  its  deliberations  of 

the  Lady    from   Montana. 

Kid    it    ma\     hit    the   standard    of   congressional   man 

ners,  especially   In  committee  rooms  and  lobait 

It     is    not     vood    lot     men      e\cu    cone  i  ossnien      to    be 
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The  Presidential       0n     '''"'    ''/'• 

ember  ! ,  President 

Election  VVoodrow         Wilson 

and  Vice-President  Thomas  R.  Mar- 
shall were  reelected  for  another  four 
yean  by  the  narrowest  margin  of 
electoral  votes  that  have  determined 
an  election  since  the  llayes-Tilden 
campaign  of  1876.  Indeed,  it  is  still 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  official  count,  which  is  not  yet 
complete,  may  shift  enough  votes  in 
the  close  states  to  elect  the  Republican 
candidates.  Altho  President  Wilson 
has  a  popular  plurality  over  Mr. 
Hughes  of  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  votes,  the  transfer  of  less 
than  two  thousand  votes  in  California 
from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican 
candidate  would  have  assured  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hughes,  unless  later  re- 
turns place  Minnesota  in  the  Demo- 
cratic column.  The  popular  vote  in 
1916  was  far  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
vious presidential  election,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  of  woman  suf- 
frage by  Oregon,  Arizona,  Kansas, 
Montana,  Nevada  and   Illinois   during 


the  last  four  years,  partly  because  of 
the  wide  picad  popular  interest  in  this 
year's  campaign.  There  are  still  a  few 

rural  precincts  in  a  number  of  states 
which  have  not  yet  reported  the  presi- 
dential vote,  but  it  is  evident  that 
President  Wilson  has  received  the  suf- 
frages of  more  than  eight  and  one-half 
million  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  Mr. 
Hughes  of  over  eight  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  No  authoritative  esti- 
mate of  the  Prohibition  or  of  the 
Socialist  vote  has  been  made,  but  the 
Prohibitionists  claim  an  increase  over 
their  usual  quarter  million,  and  the 
Socialists  are  confident  that  their  com- 
plete vote  will  not  fall  short  of  one 
million  and  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  early  returns  of  Tuesday  night 
were  largely  from  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  showed  unexpected 
Republican  strength,  especially  in 
Illinois  and  New  York.  Since  both 
parties  had  regarded  these  states  as 
pivotal,  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  was 
taken  for  granted,  Democratic  papers 
conceded  defeat  and  many  Wilson 
backers  paid  their  election  bets.  Later 


HOW  THE  ELECTION  WENT 

Est  [mated 

Wilson  1 1 ur ins  Plurality 

Alabama 12  ..  61,1 16  l». 

Arizona    :i  ..  1.0,278  D. 

Arkansas !>  ..  l!t.7<;:5 1>. 

California   13  . .  3,278  l>. 

Colorado    tt  ..  73.443D. 

Connecticut 7  6,691  K. 

Delaware ::  1,379  It. 

Florida  <i  ..  48,000  D. 

Georgia 14  ..  82,000  1>. 

Idaho  4  .  .  15,000 1>. 

Illinois    2!)  17o.  456  It. 

Indiana 15  7,294  It. 

[owa   13  49,746  It. 

Kansas    10  .  .  37,628  D. 

Kentucky 13  . .  27,015  D. 

Louisiana     10  ..  59,000  I). 

.Maine G  5,633  It. 

-Maryland     S  ..  20,521  D. 

Massachusetts..    ..  18  20,385 R. 

Michigan L6  71,327  R. 

Minnesota 12  298  It. 

Mississippi    ....    10  ..  NC.IHHI  1>. 

Missouri IS  ..  27,426  1>. 

Montana    4  ..  ^i.:!:i(il). 

Nebraska 8  ..  27,575  D. 

Nevada    3  ..  2,606  1). 

New  Hampshire    4  ..  0.'?1>. 

New  Jersey 14  61.277  It. 

New  Mexico. . .     :{  . .  2.!)!>4  1>. 

New  York 45  109,456  R. 

North  Carolina.   12  ..  4S.OO0  D. 

North  Dakota..     5  ..  1,125  1>. 

Ohio 24  ..  81,280  D. 

Oklahoma    10  ..  30,000  I>. 

Oregon 5  10,838  It. 

Pennsylvania..    ..  38  184,987  R. 

Rhode   Island..    ..  5     '  4,806  It. 

South  Carolina.     !>  . .  66,500  D. 

South  Dakota..    ..  5  5.443  R. 

Tennessee    12  ..  41.094  D. 

Texas 20  . .  155.000  D. 

Utah 4  ..  28,925  D. 

Vermont 4  10.500  It. 

Virginia 12  . .  38,975  1>. 

Washington...     7  ..  15,000  D. 

West   Virginia.    ..  8  2.027  It. 

Wisconsin 13  23,953  It. 

Wyoming 3  ..  7,619  D. 

276  255 

Total  electoral  vote  531 

Necessary  to  a  choice  200 
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to  prevent  mi 


returns  from  the  West  placed  the  re- 
sult in  doubt,  and  by  Wednesday 
morning  the  election  was  known  to  de- 
pend upon  later  returns  from  the  states 
of  West  Virginia,  Minnesota,  New- 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  California  and 
New  Hampshire.  None  of  these  states 
could  be  claimed  by  either  side  as  cer- 
tain for  the  next  two  days,  but  even- 
tually West  Virginia  and  Minnesota 
were  placed  in  the  Republican  column 
and  the  other  doubtful  states  in  the 
Democratic.  The  result  in  some  states 
may  depend  upon  the  vote  of  National 
Guard  regiments  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der.   Minnesota    has  an   especially   large 

contingent  al  the  front.  Other  electoral 
votes  are  endangered,  not  by  the  clo 

ness    o(    the    count,    but    by    accidental 

causes.  A  Democratic  elector  in  Wash- 
ington died  before  election  day;  a 

publican    elector    In    W<         VI 

fused   to   accept    office;   a    Democratic 

elector  in   Tex,  till   to  be  ine 

becauie  he  li  a  holder  ^(  public  oft 
There    ha*    alto    been    tome    talk 
throwing    out    the  oral    voU 
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|-':":'::"-'3  Slates  earned  by  Mr.  Hughes 
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HOW  THE  STATES  VOTED   FOR  PRESIDENT 

As  the  article  on  the  opposite  page  points  out,  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  Hughes 

and  Wilson  states  may  be  changed  when  the  final  official   count  is   made 


Kansas  and  Arizona  on  the  ground  that 
the  ballot  in  those  states  did  not  allow 
voting  for  individual  electors,  but  only 
for  the  party  ticket  as  a  whole.  All  of 
these  questions  may  be  fought  out  in 
the  courts,  and  recounts  may  be  held 
in  a  few  close  states,  but  it  is  improb- 
able that  when  the  verdict  of  the  people 
is  finally  determined  by  the  official 
count  that  it  will  be  reversed  because 
of  technicalities.  Allegations  of  fraud 
have  been  few  and  far  between,  and 
never  was  a  close  election  accepted  by 
the  public  in  a  more  sportsmanlike 
spirit. 


Congress 
and  the  States 


The  increasing  pre- 
dominance of  the 
executive  branch  of 
the  national  government  is  vividly  illus- 
trated by  the  much  greater  degree  of 
popular  interest  in  the  presidential 
than  in  the  congressional  election.  Yet 
the  element  of  uncertainty  which  add- 
ed so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  presi- 
dential contest  was  equally  present  in 
the  struggle  of  the  parties  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Indeed  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  any  one  party 
will  dominate  the  lower  House.  The 
Republican*  'hum  217  seats  to  ^10  for 
the  Democrats,  with  three  still  in 
ibt,  hut  five  independent  meml 
/  hold  the  balance  of  jw 
Thon         'hall  of  Minnesota,  P 

Randall    of    California, 
ohibitioni  it;  Meyer  London  of  v- 

eialist;    WTiitnell    Martin    of 
Lo  li  iana,     P  and    Alvan 

\<-.r  of  Independi 

will  no  doabt  be  much  courted  by  the 

I  >■  mot  i  si  ic  party 

induce  them  to  lend  their 

'  ded    i  nppoi  I    to    the    ps 

and  th  e  fe  tns  (ority. 

■   m  u  b  di  appointed 

by  their  f  theil    d< 

0    ■     |]     (<,■■■,  I  .    i  !  v    ,  ,. 

from  Wis- 

'         York.    But 

R     Lnnn    or.    the 
D<  n  i  bring  Into  '  on 

d    him 
a*  altho  he   ha     been    <> 


pudiated  by  his  fellow  Socialists  for  re- 
fusing to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  party 
machine  when  he  was  mayor  of 
Schenectady. 

The  Senate  will  remain  Democratic 
with  a  majority  of  twelve.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  interesting  contests 
for  seats  in  the  Senate.  The  biggest 
surprize  of  the  entire  congressional 
campaign  was  the  election  of  P.  G. 
Gerry  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to 
represent  Rhode  Island,  a  strongly  Re- 
publican State,  in  the  Senate.  Almost 
equally  remarkable  was  the  choice  of  a 
Republican  for  the  Senate  by  the 
Democratic  state  of  Maryland.  But  the 
congressional  elections  seem  to  have 
been  decided  by  the  voters  quite  inde- 
pendently of  tne  presidential  contest. 
For  example,  Hiram  Johnson,  the  Re- 
publican and  Progressive  candidate  for 
the  Senate  from  California,  was 
triumphantly  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
some  two  hundred  thousand,  but  Mr. 
Hughes,  altho  helped  by  the  Progres- 
sive party  organization,  was  unable  to 
carry  the  state.  This  result  gave  the 
California  Republicans  an  opportunity 


to  accuse  their  Progressive  allies  of 
bad  faith  and  secret  treachery  to  the 
national  ticket.  Senator-elect  Johnson 
hotly  retorted  that  Mr.  Hughes  would 
have  carried  California  and  won  the 
election  if  the  activities  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  in  the  national  and  local  cam- 
paign had  not  created  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Progressive  voters. 

Believers  in  woman  suffrage  noted 
with  particular  interest  the  victory  of 
Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  Representative- 
elect  from  Montana  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Miss  Rankin  will  be  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  history  of  the  republic. 
She  ran  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
Republican  ticket,  state  and  national, 
and  her  victory  is  a  personal  tribute. 
Woman  suffrage  was  voted  upon  this 
year  by  the  electorate  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  in  South  Dakota.  In  both  in- 
stances it  appears  to  have  been  defeat- 
ed, altho  in  South  Dakota  the  result 
is  still  in  doubt  and  the  first  returns 
indicated  a  large  affirmative  majority. 
Three  women  have  been  chosen  as 
presidential    electors   from    California. 

Prohibition  made  important  gains  at 
the  polls.  The  new  prohibition  states 
are  Michigan,  Montana,  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska.  Utah  and  Florida  are 
expected  to  enact  a  prohibitory  law  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  and 
the  returns  indicate  that  prohibition 
has  secured  a  victory  in  Alaska. 

Few  of  the  state  elections  this  year 
have  attracted  nation-wide  interest.  In 
general,  the  Republicans  were  stronger 
locally  than  nationally.  Governor  Cap- 
per, for  instance,  was  reelected  gov- 
ernor by  Kansas  altho  he  was  on  the 
Republican  ticket  and  Kansas  support- 
ed Wilson.  Governor  Whitman  of  New 
York  defeated  his  opponent,  Judge 
Seabury,  by  a  greater  plurality  than 
that  secured  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Walter  Edge,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  carried  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's home  state  of  New  Jersey.  The 
new  governor  of  Utah,  Simon  Bam- 
berger, is  a  Jew  and  therefore,  in  that 
Mormon  state,  a  "Gentile." 
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THE  WRECKS  OF  A  WEEK 
In    Boston    a    crowded   street    car    crashed    thru    an    open    drawbridge    into  Sixty    cars    and    four    locomotives    were    wrecked    in    a    railroad   smash-up 

Fort    Point  Channel.    Forty   people  were  drowned  near    Altoona,     Pa.,    which    killed    ten     people    and     injured     many     more 


M     .  Altho      President      Wilson's 

policy    of    "watchful    wait- 
Anarchy      ing„    in    Mexico    seems    t0 

have  received  the  approval  of  the 
American  public,  it  is  becoming  daily 
more  doubtful  whether  he  will  find  it 
possible  to  refrain  much  longer  from 
intervening  decisively  in  Mexico  even 
without  the  consent  of  the  de  facto 
government.  The  American-Mexican 
Joint  Commission,  which  suspended  its 
sessions  over  election,-  met  again  on 
November  10.  Official  Washington  is 
unwilling  to  build  very  high  hopes 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Commis- 
sion because  the  Mexican  delegates  de- 
mand the  evacuation  of  the  country  by 
our  army,  and,  while  our  Government 
is  not  unwilling  to  oblige  the  Mexicans 
in  this  matter,  it  may  be  unable  to  do 
so  if  the  present  rebellion  becomes 
more  menacing.  Mr.  Wilson,  should  he 
decide  to  renew  the  chase  after  Villa, 
will  probably  act  the  sooner  because  of 
his  victory  at  the  polls,  since  if  Mr. 
Hughes  had  been  chosen  president  no 
avoidable  military  action  would  have 
been  taken  till  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  president.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  political  courtesy 
for  a  president  whose  term  is  about  to 
expire  to  refrain  from  committing  his 
successor  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  for- 
eign policy  which  he  has  initiated. 
Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Taft  refused 
to  recognize  Huerta  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  discover 
the  exact  extent  of  Villa's  recent  op- 
erations because  of  the  wild  and  con- 
flicting tales  of  refugees  and  the 
sweeping  denials  of  all  such  reports 
by  the  de  facto  government.  It.  appears 
that  the  Carranzistas  are  still  hold 
out    in    Chihuahua  City,  bu1   that   the 

entire   southern    portion   of    tin-    slate    is 

in  i he  hand i  of  t he  rebels.  Parral  and 
alia  have  b<  en  captured  and 

I    trs    are    (  nil  rtained    for    i  he 


safety  of  Americans  resident  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Villa's  followers 
are  said  to  have  sworn  death  to  every 
American  that  they  can  catch,  and  new 
murders  of  Americans  are  weekly  re- 
ported. An  even  more  dangerous  phase 
of  the  situation  is  the  success  recently 
attained  by  General  Felix  Diaz  in 
southern  Mexico.  He  has  captured 
Tehuantepec  City  and  holds  a  part  of 
the  Tehuantepec  railroad.  His  forces 
have  also  invested  the  Pacific  seaport 
of  Salina  Cruz. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  war  in  Europe 
the  Mexicans  would  probably  suffer 
either  the  intervention  of  European 
powers  or  of  the  United  States  at  their 
instigation.  That  numerous  Chinamen 
have  perished  during  the  present  end- 
less chain  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions 
matters  little  diplomatically,  for  China 
is  in  no  position  to  protect  Chinese 
residents  in  any  other  country.  But  the 
reported  capture  of  a  German  consular 
agent  at  Parral  by  Villa  bandits,  the 
exodus  of.  foreigners  from  the  re- 
bellious districts,  and  the  peril  to  the 
important  British  oil  interests  at  Tam- 
pico  would  require  attention  in  normal 
times.  One  international  difficulty  has, 
indeed,  arisen  as  an  incidental  conse- 
quence of  the  Great  War.  The  British 
Government  referred  to  a  rumor  that 
a  German  submarine  was  operating  in 
Mexican  territorial  waters  and  de- 
manded that  the  Mexican  Government 
take  steps  to  protect  its  neutrality. 
Foreign  Minister  Aguilar,  in  reply, 
asked  why  the  British  note  was  pre 
sented  thru  the  medium  of  the  Amen 
can  Government  instead  of  being  sent 
to  him  directly,  pointed  out  that  even 
the  United  States  had  been  unable  to 
prevenl  German  submarines  from  raid 
commerce  near  the  Atlantic  coast! 
and  Intimated  thai  If  the  Bril  I  h 
would  keep  German  submarines  from 
crossing  the  Atlantic  there  would  be 
no  trouble. 


Deportation  of   The  t  ?elgian     G°™™- 
Vj  .   •  ment  has  issued  a  pro- 

Belgians         tegt  aRainst  the  viola. 

tion  of  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention by  the  German  Government  in 
transporting  men  from  Belgium  for  en- 
forced labor.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister 
over  15,000  civilians  have  been  taken 
from  their  homes  and  sent  to  Germany 
and  Verdun  and  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  most  of  them  will  be  employed 
on  work  of  a  military  character."  A 
decree  issued  on  October  3  empowered 
the  military  authorities  to  compel  all 
non-invalids  dependent  for  a  livelihood 
upon  others  to  undertake  work  away 
from  home.  The  "slave  l'aids,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Belgian  account,  were  car- 
ried out  with  great  brutality  and  ruth- 
lessness.  All  of  the  able-bodied  young- 
men  in  certain  parts  of  Flanders  were 
rounded  up  by  the  soldiers  and  driven 
to  the  barracks  to  be  later  loaded  on 
open  trucks  and  sent  away  to  Germany. 
Governor  General  von  Bissing  de- 
fends his  action  by  reference  to  Article 
43  of  the  Hague  Convention  requiring 
the  conquerors  of  a  country  to  main- 
tain public  order  and  public  life.  He 
says  that  England  by  cutting  off  the 
importation  of  raw  material  and  pre 
hibiting  the  export  of  manufactured 
articles  has  reduced  a  million  Belgians 
to  a  state  of  pauperism.  Since  Belgium 
Was     dependent     upon     her     exports 

manufactures  and  imports  o(  food  the 
British   blockade    reduced    the   country 
nearly  to  starvation.  At  first  the  Go^ 
ernor  General  tried  to  relieve  the  u 

employment    by     public    works    such 

buildings,  roads  and  sewers  but  th. 
being  unproductive  Increased  the  debts 
of  Belgian  communities  bj    $70,000,000 

and  cannot    he  continued.  On  his  call' 

attention  to  the  opportunitie 

ploj  meat     in    llermanv      it     |  |  00 

double   what    the)    could   make  in    Bel 
.■nun.  90,000  volunteered    Ol 
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refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this  5000 
have  been  deported  by  military  order. 
They  are,  he  states,  well  cared  for  and 
given  the  same  wages  as  Germans  and 
their  families  are  supported  by  the 
German  Government  until  they  can 
send  part  of  their  wages  home. 

In  contradiction  to  this  German  view 
the  Allies  state  that  the  dearth  of  raw 
materials  is  due  to  their  being  con- 
fiscated by  the  Germans,  that  the 
British  and  French  governments  are 
providing  thru  the  American  Relief 
Commission  for  the  destitute  Belgians 
and  that  if  the  men  deported  are  not 
employed  in  military  works  they  will 
release  as  many  Germans  from  the 
factory  for  the  army. 


The  Work 


The     reports     of     in- 
creased activity  of  the 
oftheU-Boats     German  submarines  in 

various  waters  have  caused  serious  ap- 
prehension in  this  country  for  such 
depredations  are  likely  at  any  moment 
to  involve  the  United  States  if  indeed 
they  have  not  already  surpast  the 
limits  of  the  permissible  as  laid  down 
by  our  Government.  A  British  passen- 
ger steamship,  the  "Arabia"  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  line,  was  tor- 
pedoed without  warning  in  the  Medi- 
terranean at  noon  on  Monday.  She  car- 
ried 437  passengers,  including  169 
women  and  children,  all  of  whom  were 
saved  by  the  ships  that  came  to  the 
rescue.  Two  engineers  are  believed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  explosion.  It  is 
stated  that  two  submarines  were  seen 
and  that  the  "Arabia"  fired  on  one  of 
them  after  having  been  hit  by  the  tor- 
pedo.    The     "Arabia"     was    homeward 


bound  from  Australia  by  way  of  Suez. 
It  appears  that  there  was  at  least  one 
American  on  board,  Paul  R.  Danner, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  India 
and  was  going  home  on  a  furlough. 

The  steamer  "Lanao,"  carrying  rice 
from  Hongkong  to  Havre,  was  sunk  off 
the  coast  of  Portugal  by  a  German 
submarine  on  October  28.  The  "Lanao" 
is  a  Philippine  vessel  registered  as 
from  Manila  and  so  carried  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  She  had,  it  is  said,  been  pur- 
chased by  a  Norwegian  owner,  but  the 
transfer  to  the  Norwegian  registry  was 
not  to  be  made  until  her  arrival  in 
England.  Both  the  German  and  British 
Governments  have,  in  contradiction  of 
the  Hague  rules,  made  all  foodstuffs 
absolute  contraband  of  war  so  the 
United  States  has  to  fall  back  upon 
our  treaty  with  Prussia  in  1799.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  the  Frye  case  was 
settled  last  year.  The  American 
steamer  "William  P.  Frye"  was  carry- 
ing wheat  from  Oregon  to  England 
when  she  was  sunk  by  the  German 
cruiser  "Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich."  Ger- 
many then  claimed  the  right  to  destroy 
the  cargo  but  admitted  that  she  had 
no  right  to  sink  the  ship  and  therefore 
promised  to  pay  for  it. 

The  steamship  "Columbian,"  carry- 
ing 1500  horses  from  Boston  to  St. 
Nazaire,  France,  was  sunk  by  a  U-boat. 
The  crew  numbered  120,  mostly  Amer- 
icans and  mostly  negros.  All  were 
safely  landed  by  lifeboats  at  Corunna, 
Spain.  The  "Columbian"  was  owned  by 
the  American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  but  chartered  by  the  France 
and    Canada    Steamship    Company   and 


was  under  American  registry.  The 
U-boat  encountered  the  "Columbian"  in 
a  storm  but  waited  for  two  days  until 
the  sea  was  calm  enough  so  the  crew 
could  disembark  safely. 

t>u  r>  ,...1  x  When  the  Rumanians 
Ine  Battle  ior  ,       .  ,, 

retreated      from      the 
the  Bridge  Dobrudja    it    was    re- 

ported that  they  had  blown  up  the 
bridge  behind  them.  But,  as  we  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  it  was  improbable  that 
in  their  hasty  retirement  they  could 
have  completely  demolished  so  exten- 
sive a  structure.  Just  how  much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  bridge  neither 
party  has  been  willing  to  state,  and, 
in  fact,  the  despatches  from  Berlin 
and  Bucharest  have  been  equally 
silent  in  regard  to  operations  at  this 
important  point,  until  we  heard  from 
Petrograd  that  Mackensen's  forces 
have  been  defeated  at  Dunarea  with 
great  slaughter.  Sofia  reported  later 
that  the  engagement  was  a  victoi*y 
for  the  Bulgars.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  two  reports  as  to  which 
won  is  unimportant,  for  it  is  not 
unusual,  but  the  point  on  which  they 
agree  is  important,  that  there  was  fight- 
ing at  Dunarea.  For  Dunarea  is  the 
first  railroad  station  on  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  main  stream  of 
the  Danube,  and  this  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  ten  days  when  the  despatches 
were  silent  General  von  Mackensen 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  a  force 
across  the  river.  How  he  did  this  and 
how  large  the  force  was  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  If  the  spans  cross- 
ing the  stream  were  destroyed  he 
doubtless   made   a   pontoon   bridge,   as 


•iui.fi/      NO   IUCH    THING   AS   "WASTE"    PAPER   NOW 
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did  when  he  croat  the  Danube 

e  will  l>e  able  to  capl 
est  and  to  conquer  Rumania 
lid  Serbia  dependi  largely  upon 
dition  and  possession  of  the  Carol 
Thia   bridge,   as   its   name   im- 

.'.  as    constructed    under    tin'    ' 

King  of  Rumania,  for  the  purpose  of 
aecting  his  capital  of  Bucharest 
with  the  Black  Sea  at  Constanaa.  It  is 
the  longest  bridge  in  Europe,  for  after 
es  the  main  stream  of  the  river 
there  are  eleven  miles  of  marsh  and 
minor  affluents,  to  the  west  to  be  cov- 
ered by  viaducts  and  causeways.  The 
river  proper  is  croat  by  one  span  of 
600  feet  and  tour  others  of  450  feet 
each  raised  on  masonry  piers  120  feet 
above  the  water.  Probably  one  or  more 
of  these  were  blown  up  by  the  Ru- 
manians, but  they  may  have  been  re- 
constructed. The  rest  of  the  structure 
extending  over  the  swampy  land  west 
of  the  Danube  is  apparently  usable, 
for  the  Russians  and  Rumanians  have 
crost  over  with  cavalry  to  Dunarea, 
which  stands  upon  a  sort  of  an  island 
between  the  Balta  bogs  and  the  main 
stream  of  the  Danube. 

While  General  von  Mackensen  is  try- 
ing to  cross  the  bridge  from  Cherna- 
voda  to  Dunarea  he  is  threatened  with 
an  attack  from  the  rear  by  General 
Sakharoff,  who  has  been  sent  from 
Russia  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  defeated  on  the  Constanza 
railroad  and  driven  into  the  northern 
part  of  the  Dobrudja.  These  he  has  re- 
organized and  reinforced  by  Russian 
troops  brought  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  with  this  army  he  has  ad- 
vanced south  again,  driving  Macken- 
sen's  forces  before  him  until  now  he  is 
within  a  dozen*  miles  of  the  railroad 
that  crosses  the  Dobrudja  from  the 
bridge  at  Chernavoda  to  the  sea  at 
Constanza.  If  Mackensen  is  unable  to 
hold  this  line  he  will  be  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  invade  Rumania  by  way  of  the 
Carol  bridge.  Constanza,  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mackensen,  has  been  bom- 
barded by  Russian  warships  and  the 
great  tanks  of  oil  have  been  fired. 

r»„  *y,^  The  drive  launched  last 
Un  tne  ..       .   ,,       _   ,. 

<,     ,  ,     .  summer  north-  of  the   Gah- 

Mofcttod  cian     frontieT    carrjed     the 

Russians  forward  some  forty  miles, 
but  before  they  could  reach  Kovel  or 
Lemberg  they  were  checked  by  ttie 
Germans  who  took  over  the  defense  of 
this  line  from  the  Austrians.  The 
Stokhod  River,  which  runs  twenty 
miles  east  of  Kovel,  formed  the  limit 
of  the  Russian  advance.  They  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river  at  several  points, 
but  not  in  getting  much  beyond  it. 
Since  July  there  has  been  very  little 
shifting  of  the  lines  altho  the  fighting 
has   at   times  been   severe. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  side 
of  the  Galician  frontier,  for  the  ef- 
ts  of  the  Russians  to  reach  Lemberg 
either  from  the  Bug  River  on  the 
northeast  or  (he  Dniester  River  OS  the 
southeast  were  frustrated.  At  one  time 
within  gunshot  of  Halic/,  an 

town  on   the    louth  side  of 
<  r,  and  the  fall  of  that  p] 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

I'i.'im  h  and  British  at- 
tack   at    Tranaloy,    P,    &    <».    liner 

"Ar,ii>ia"  Mink  in  Mediterranean. 

mber  7 — French  take  Pressoire, 
aortb  of  Chaulnes.  Russians  drive 
back  Bulgers  In  Dobrudja. 
Vovember  S  —  Germans  bombard 
I  kmaumont  and  Vaux.  American 
steamer  "Columbian"  sunk. 

mber  B  —  German  Chancellor 
favors  League  of  Peace.  Russians 
cross     Carpathians     into     Transyl- 

\ania. 

mber  10— Serbs  take  600  Bulgars 
on  Cerna  River.  French  regain  most 

of  Saillisel. 

mber  tl — Russian  warships  bom- 
bard  Constanaa.    Peace   meeting    in 

Wales  broken  up  by  rioters. 

Vovember  /.'-Austrians  and  Ru- 
manians battle  for  Oitoa  Pass  in 
Transylvanian  Alps.   French  troops 

interpose  between  royalist  and    Veni- 

zelist  forces  in  Greece. 


was  considered  imminent,  but  they 
failed  to  get  it  and  were  pushed  back 
to  the  Zlota  Lipa  River. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Russians 
would  undertake  an  offensive  at  the 
present  juncture  in  order  to  distract 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  from  Ru- 
mania, but  instead  of  that  we  hear 
that  the  latter  have  assumed  the  of- 
fensive and  attacked  the  Russian  line. 
On  the  Stokhod  the  Brandenburg 
troops  charged  the  Russian  front  seven 
times  on  November  9  with  the  use  of 
jets  of  blazing  oil,  and  finally  the  Rus- 
sians were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  their 


FORT  V\r\    is   o\.  I'    MORE    PRBNOB 
in   the  German  advanoe  and   retreat    e    Verdun 
\  tux  dm  been  .i  plvi    »1  point     It   bob1   khe 
Crow  n    Prim  Phe 
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second  line  trenches,  Cor  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  The  (Germans  report  the 
capture  of  over  four  thousand  men  and 
twenty -seven  machine  guns. 

On  the    *n  sP'te  °f  *-ne  bad  weather  the 

_  Allies  made  two  attacks  during 

bomrne   the    week>    one    north    ()f    (|u, 

Somme  River  and  the  other  south  of 
it.  The  former  was  directed  toward 
the  village  of  le  Transloy.  The  British 
who  were  only  500  yards  to  the  west 
of  the  village  advanced  from  that  di- 
rection while  the  French  attacked  from 
the  south.  Three  charges  were  made 
but  were  met  by  heavy  artillery  fire 
from  the  Germans.  According  to  the 
Berlin  report  the  Allies  were  repulsed 
with  terrible  slaughter.  The  Australians 
who  led  the  attack  suffered  the  most. 
Six  British  and  four  and  a  half  French 
divisions  are  said  by  the  Germans  to 
have  joined  in  this  effort. 

The  French  were  more  successful 
south  of  the  Somme  for  they  gained 
ground  along  a  front  of  two  miles 
among  the  hills  north  of  Chaulnes.  This 
puts  them  in  possession  of  the  villages 
of  Pressoire  and  Ablaincourt,  including 
the  cemetery  and  sugar  factory  adja- 
cent to  the  latter,  which  have  been 
fought  over  for  a  month  past.  The 
French  report  five  hundred  prisoners. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  four 
months  of  fighting  on  the  Somme  both 
sides  claim  the  victory.  According  to 
the  German  view  the  Allies  have  failed 
since  they  have  sacrificed  600,000 
men  without  making  a  breach  in  the 
German  lines.  The  territory  they  have 
taken  is  insignificant  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  attain  either  of  their 
objective  points,  Peronne  or  Bapaume. 
The  Germans  are  so  little  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  lines  in  France 
that  they  have  even  removed  troops 
from  this  front  for  service  in  Rumania. 

On-  the  other  hand  the  Allies  assert 
that  the  fighting  has  been  in  their 
favor  for  they  have  driven  the  Ger- 
mans steadily  backward  and  forced 
them  out  of  the.  strongly  entrenched 
positions  they  have  occupied  for  two 
years-.  The  British  and  French  have 
now  secured  possession  of  most  of  the 
hills  north  of  the  Somme  and  the  Ger- 
mane are  now  occupying  hastily  con- 
structed trenches  on  lower  ground.  The 
failure  of  the  Germans  to  hold  any 
point  against  persistent  attack  and 
their  inability  to  recover  ground  they 
have  lost  indicates  a  weakening  in 
nsorale.  This  is  further  proved  by  the 
targe  number  of  Germans  who  have 
surrendered.  From  the  first  of  July  bo 
the   tirs.*    of  November   the    Allies  have 

taken  prisoner  1 149  officers  and  (0,796 
men.    More    than    half    of    these    htave 
fallen   to   the    French,    The    booty    C 
t ured  from  the  Germans  Includes   I 

field  guns,  ISO  heavy  guns,  219  trench 
mortars    and    981    machine   guns.    Since 

the  Allies  outnumber  the  Germans  at 

least    three    to   one   and    are   better   sap 
plied    with    munitions    the   Germans     | 

losing    relative^    every    day    that    the 

fighting  continues. 

Prom  these  two  statements  the  reader 

can   decide   lor  himself  which,   if  eit1 
is    the   \  IctOf 


ENGLAND'S  BEST  FRIEND-GERMANY 

BY  P.  A.  VAILE 

BARRISTER  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SUPREME  COURT,  AUTHOR  OF  "WAKE  UP,  ENGLAND" 


THE  Germans  are  England's 
best  friends.  They  did  not 
know  it;  we  did  not  know  it; 
but  the  moment  their  foolish- 
ness brought  us  into  the  war  they 
became  England's  benefactors.  They 
have  done  more  in  two  years  of  war- 
fare to  advance  social  legislation,  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  use  of 
English  brains  than  would  have  been 
done  in  a  hundred  years  of  normal 
peace  development. 

This  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 
Let  us  ask  how  much  had  the  ad- 
vocates of  female  suffrage  achieved  in 
fifty  years  of  agitation  and  five  or  ten 
of  violence.  Does  anyone  need  to  ask 
how  two  years  of  war  have  altered 
woman's  position  in  England? 

The  women  have  arisen,  never  to 
sink  back  again.  They  have  felt  what 
it  means  to  be  their  own  women. 
That  is  something  that  in  England  an 
Englishwoman  never  knew  before 
the  war,  and  would  not  really  have 
known  in  a  hundred  years  of  peace; 
but  she  knows  it  now,  and  the  men  of 
England  know  it,  and  there  will  be 
no  going  back. 

Who,  of  England,  before  the  war 
dared  talk  of  nationalizing  the  rail- 
ways? It  was  impossible.  It  "never 
could  be  -done."  It  is  practically  done. 
It  was  done  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
So  in  time  the  railways  will  come  to 
belong  to  the  people,  as  they  should, 
and  man  will  be  carried  as  much  as 
possible  like  a  letter,  at  the  universal 
price,  for  there  should  be  no  tax — 
or  the  smallest  possible — on  move- 
ment, which  is  of  the  essence  of  life. 
And,  who,  pray,  before  the  Ger- 
mans interfered  with  us  would  have 
dared  to  come  between  the  English- 
man and  his  beer?  In  normal  times 
it  would  have  been  politically  fatal. 
',  under  stress  of  war,  his  drink- 

-  time  was  curtailed,  much  to  his 
benefit,    and   to   that    of   his   women 

childri  -1  wh<Ti  he  recovered 

from  the  shock,  he  said  it  was  good; 

-  it  is,  for  many  of  the  English 

lower    class    workers    were     simply 

r~,"   and    'lid    not,    require   any 

ment;  but  in  peace  t o  be 
near    the    Englishman's    b< 
i   meant  a  revolution. 
Wh  ,  h  Govei nment  in  p< 

would   have  dared  to  annex   the  beer- 

of  a  -  d  operate  them, 

deed    h  ould    all    liquor- 

'.'  Vet,  in  this  ghastly 

-  it  hi     been  done,   It  is   bel 

doi  ill  be  done  more  ;md   more; 

broughl   tl 
Would  reamed  that 


the  organization  of  the  privately 
owned  munition  factories,  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  munition 
factories  and  villages  that  has  taken 
place,  state  socialism  of  the  widest 
and  best  kind,  could  come  in  a  little 
over  a  year  in  England,  the  slowest 
moving  country,  of  first-class  powers, 
in  the  world?  I  trow  not.  Yet  here  it 
is,  the  work  of  fifty  years  in  one,  for 
England  does  not  rapidly  go  back 
much.  She  takes  a  terrible,  a  truly 
terrible,  amount  of  arousing  but  she 
makes  each  notch  in  the  upward  scale 
a  resting  place — she  does  not  slide 
back  in  a  hurry.     • 

In  "the  piping  times  of  peace" 
Willett,  of  daylight  saving  fame, 
was  a  crank,  and  he  died  a  crank! 
It  needed  Germany  to  show  us  that 
he  was  a  far-seeing  business  man; 
so  now  we  are  thinking  of  erecting 
a  monument  to  commemorate  his 
brains  and  our  lack  of  them! 

BEFORE  the  war  the  man  that 
preached  "Preferential  tariff" 
within  the  British  Empire  was  looked 
upon,  except  by  a  few  intelligent  peo- 
ple, as  almost  crazy.  Now  every  one  is 
crying  out  that  it  must  be  done.  Free- 
trade  England  for  preferential  tariff, 
and  in  two  years!  If  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain could  stand  among  us  once 
again,  how  would  he  smile? 

And  now  come  flashing  across  the 
wires  three  significant  items  of  news; 
that  the  British  Premier  is  consider- 
ing a  measure  to  be  brought  forward 
soon  in  order  to  do  away,  after  the 
war,  with  all  cases  of  preventable 
poverty;  that  the  British  authorities 
are  taking  steps  to  regulate  the  de- 
livery of  milk  in  much  the  same  way 
as  letters  are  now  delivered,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  labor;  and  that 
"Arthur  Henderson,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  resigned  his 
portfolio  as  Minister  of  Education  on 
account  of  adverse  criticism  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected"  for  "alleged 
failure  to  meet  the  pre  lenl  demand 
for  a  reform  in  the  nation's  educa- 
tional system,"  which,  one  may  say, 
in  pa  ing,  docs  not.  exist,  for  there 
is  no  English  "system"  of  education, 
I  pointed  out  in  1007;  but  is  th< 
i  who  can  truly  say  that  tin 
f;hing  are  anything  but  amazing  de 
velopmenl  i  of  thought  and  activity  in 
a  nation  famous  I  inertia? 

Almost    every    day    there    come  ■ 
from  England  In  the  throes  of  v. 
te   Item   of   ne  ■      ' hat    in    pes 

times  would  seem  to  I  tie  Engll    li  III  ' 

I   revolution,  that,   now,   pa    i     al 
t.  unnoticed,  a      indeed,  quite  a 


matter  of  course.  There  can  be  no 
more  striking  commentary  on  the 
altered  British  mind  than  this  readi- 
ness to  receive  and  act  on  new  ideas. 
Quite  recently  the  following  cable- 
gram came  from  London  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

Replying  to  a  deputation  today  on 
the  subject  of  the  high  price  of  food 
and  the  low  wages  paid  shopkeeping 
employees  in  the  distributing  trades, 
Walter  Runciman,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  made  the  interesting 
announcement  that  the  government  was 
considering  the  whole  question  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  all  workers.  He 
added  that  legislation  might  become 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  sale  of  milk, 
and  that  the  subject  of  municipal  shops 
being  established  for  the  supply  of 
bacon  and  other  foodstuffs  was  also 
being  considered. 

Regarding  the  request  that  the 
government  take  over  the  wheat  supply, 
Mr.  Runciman  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  grain  came  from 
abroad. 

Municipal  bacon  shops!  A  mini- 
mum wage!  Civic  markets!  Govern- 
mental control  of  the  wheat  supply! 
Advance,  shades  of  Henry  Ford,  tell 
us  is  this  the  England  that  we  knew, 
wallowing  in  the  rut  of  convention, 
glued  to  the  car  rails  of  tradition, 
but  two  short  years  ago;  that  now 
proposes  to  give  its  workers  the  boon 
of  civic  markets  where  the  wonderful, 
health-giving  toll  of  the  sea  may  be 
distributed  to  the  people,  without 
thievery  and  corruption,  even  as  it 
should  be  here. 

THERE  is  another  significant  sign 
of  the  way  in  which  this  war  has 
quickened  the  British  mind.  The 
Premier  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, Mr.  Hughes,  has  recently 
spent  about  four  months  in  England 
and  has  been  received  everywhere 
with  acclamation.  From  this  it  is. 
argued  that  the  chances  for  an  im- 
perial council  in  England  are  much 
improved;  and  probably  this  is  so; 
yet  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  can  re- 
member Mr.  Asquith  practically 
nubbing  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  ex-Pre- 
mier of  New  Zealand,  for  trying  to 
force  a  definite  answer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  having  an  Imperial  Council 
in  London. 
The  fad   is  that  what   England  is 

now    suffering    was    almost    a    neces- 
for   her,    if   she   was   to    remain, 

rather  come  again   to  what,  i  ■ 
was  reputed  to  be.  To  speah  plaii 
lie   had   grown    fat   and   lazy.   The 
people  were  full  of  sloth,  and  con<  eit, 
and  thi  e  blind  to  their  dutj  to 

■   God,  their  c<  unl  ry  and  i hem 
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Without  doubt  thej  were  de 
teriorating  In  the  heydaj  of  their 
ml  ti>  their  faces,  In 
"Wake  up,  England"  1  told  them  bo. 
Thej  did  not  want  to  serve.  They 
lu'il  to  be  Berved  and  without 
taking  anj  trouble  to  return  any- 
thing. England  before  the  war  was 

one  of  the  greatesl  countries  of  the 
world  for  the  "Something  for  noth- 
ing" cry.  It  is  otherwise  now.  They 
are  getting  back  into  their  steel  some 

of  the  old  temper.  Thej  are  becoming 

again  a  great  nation.  They  were  on 
the  slide.  They  have  been  "pulled  up" 
in  time — by  the  Germans. 

I'erhaps  the  greatest  and  most  far- 
reaching  change  that  has  been  caused 
by  the  war  is  England's  conversion 
to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
national  service.  Before  the  war  it 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  an 
Englishman's  creed  that  he  need  not 
serve  his  country  unless  he  liked,  and 
he  generally  did  not  like.  The  dread 
reality  has  come  upon  him  and  he  has 
had  perforce  to  abandon  that  deep- 
rooted  tradition  for  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  a  citizen's  duty. 


Ami    following  in  the  wake  of  the 

better  idea  of  Bervice  in  his  capacity 

as    a    Citizen    has    come    a    wonderful 
Change  in  Ins  COncepI  ion  of  the  great 
ideal  of  Bervice,  and  there  has 
come  over  the  country  a  better,  truer, 

sounder  idea  of  real  \  allies. 

THE  clamant  necessity  of  a  terrible 
war  has  "quickened"  England  in 
even  way.  From  a  land  of  dead 
thought,  a  stagnant  backwater  of  the 
great  stream  of  international  life, 
she  has  been  suddenly  thrust  out 
into  the  ocean  of  internationalism. 
In  every  corner  of  the  earth  she  is 
rubbing  shoulders  or  crossing  bay- 
onets with  the  men  of  the  earth.  She 
is  learning  to  know  her  friends  and 
relations  and  above  all  she  is  absorb- 
ing the  terribly  practical  lesson  that 
she  is  getting  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  international  and  im- 
perial cooperation. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  see 
England's  responsible  advisers,  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Earl  Grey  making  it 
quite  clear  that  when  the  tumult  in 
Europe  is  over  they  are  prepared  to 


abandon  their  insularity  and  to  join 
hands  with  America  and  other  na- 
tions in  promoting  a  league  of  na- 
tions, that  will  be  able  to  enforce 
some  kind  of  cosmocratic  control,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
horrors  of  the  past  two  years. 

'Ibis  is  indeed  an  immense  step 
in  advance,  for  such  a  league  to  en- 
force the  peace  of  the  world  would  of 
necessity  include  the  British  Empire 
and  the  formation  of  the  league 
would  practically  assist  in  forward- 
ing the  federation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire into  a  legal  constitutional  entity. 

To  wake  up  England  was  a  stu- 
pendous task  that  for  its  accomplish- 
ment required  no  less  than  the  stu- 
pendous German  war  machine. 

England  really  is  not  yet  fully 
awake  to  a  sense  of  her  international 
and  imperial  duty.  Lloyd  George  him- 
self has  stated  that  there  are  liter- 
ally millions  of  Englishmen  dodging 
the  service  of  their  country;  but 
for  what  has  been  accomplished  since 
1914  we  have  to  thank  "England's 
best  friends — the  Germans." 

New  York  City 


WILL  THE  METHODISTS  REUNITE? 

BY  REV.  LOVICK  PIERCE  WINTER 
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ETHODISM  with  its  dozen 
or  more  branches  is  the 
strongest  Protestant  de- 
nomination in  the  United 
States.  The  total  enrollment  of  its 
divisions,  lay  and  clerical,  reaches  ap- 
proximately seven  millions.  No  other 
church  covers  the  land  more  fully  and 
none  has  a  larger  constituency. 

There  has  been  agreement  among 
the  several  branches  of  Methodism 
in  this  country  as  to  doctrines  and 
moral  standards.  The  twenty-five  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  abridged  from  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  "General  Rules" 
drawn  up  by  John  Wesley  for  the 
guidance  and  government  of  his  "So- 
cieties" are  the  creed  and  the  moral 
code  of  all  American  Methodists.  It 
is  only  as  to  church  government  and 
polity  that  Methodists  have  differed 
and  out  of  these  differences  have 
come  numerous  subdivisions.  Now  the 
early  coming  together  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
probably  the  Protestant  Methodists, 
also  the  three  colored  branches  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  seems  prac 
1  ically  assured. 

The  Methodist    Episcopal   Church 
began     its    ecclesiastical     history     in 

this  country   in   1784,  with  a  mern 

her   hip  of     Mine  fifteen  thousand.  The 


divisive  tendency  showed  itself  quite 
early.  The  Negro  members  were  the 
first  to  secede.  In  1828  a  large  num- 
ber of  preachers  and  laymen  left  the 
church  because  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  rights  accorded  to  the 
laity.  But  the  great  bi-section  of 
Methodism  came  in  1844. 

Slavery  was  the  fact  out  of  which 
this  great  disruption  came.  From  its 
very  beginning  Methodism  had  only 
barely  tolerated  slavery.  John  Wes- 
ley had  called  the  slave  trade  "the 
sum  of  all  villainies."  But  slavery 
was  fully  entrenched  in  the  South, 
and  here  Methodism  had  greatly 
prospered.  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew, 
a  native  of  Georgia,  had  become  con- 
nected by  marriage  and  inheritance 
with  slavery.  He  had  taken  every 
legal  step  to  free  himself  from  this 
connection,  but  was  still  by  legal  im- 
plication a  slave-owner.  The  aboli- 
tion sentiment  was  strong  in  the 
Northern  Conferences  and  growing 
stronger  every  day.  Bishop  Andrew's 
connection  with  slavery  rendered 
him  altogether  unacceptable  as  a 
presiding  officer  over  any  confer 
.•nee  in  the  non-slaveholding  states. 
In  this  emergency  Bishop  Andrew 
was    virtually     suspended     from     the 

office  of  bishop.  The  delegates  from 

the    Southern    State,    held    that     tin, 

•  ii  w.i    iinconst itut tonal. 


It  is  well  to  keep  this  point  of  di- 
vergence in  mind,  as  the  powers  of 
the  General  Conference  are  still  mat- 
ters of  difference  and  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  two 
great  Episcopal  Methodisms.  To 
meet  a  situation  which  all  regretted, 
a  "Plan  of  Separation"  was  agreed 
upon  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  came  into  separate 
existence. 

The  first  definite  steps  toward  re- 
union were  taken  five  years  ago.  A 
commission  composed  of  members  of 
both  of  the  Episcopal  Methodisms 
met  and  drew  up  a  plan,  which  pro- 
vides for  unification  by  reorganiza- 
tion. One  General  Conference  for  the 
whole  Church  is  provided  for  and 
several  regional  or  quadrennial  con- 
ferences. The  bishops  are  empow- 
ered to  call  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1918 

simultaneously  with  the  meeting  o( 
the  Southern  Methodist  General 
Conference, 

Main    details  are  to  be  worked  out 

and  compromises  will   be  necessary 

and  concessions»as  well    Ibit   the  cur 

i tut    of    sentiment    and    conviction 

BOWS  so  strongly  in  favor  o(  ulti- 
mate  union   that    it    \\  ill   BWeep   W 

all  opposil ion  sooner  or  latt 

( ,'itint  rillt  .    (.'. 
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nmbti    adm  to  l/u   '  nited  StaU      hat   in  t  been  appointed  Minietet   of  Foreign    iffaii 
■  ••  to  which  h(    brings  tht   excellent  qualification    <>i  an  international  viewpoint  and  Liberal  tympathiei 
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War  "as  is" ;  a  field  hospital  in  a  deserted  dugout  just  behind    the  first  line.  The  soldiers  are  bringing  up  more  wounded 


l>  nn 


ar  t'tltti    in  closi    touoh  with  army  needs  Emperor  William  has  sent  I  Gen.  von  II  (lit 

'  War,  to  tin   front,  and  has  appointed  in  hie  place  Gen,  von  Stein,  who  eomea  dU 
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A  war  medal  for  war 
relief,  to  be  given  by 
the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, without  distinc- 
tion of  nationality,  to 
those  whose  charity  in 
wartime  has  helped 
save  the  life  of  Bel- 
gium. Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  is  spon- 
sor for  the  medal.  On 
the  reverse  side  is  a 
symbolic  design,  Char- 
ity in  the  shadow  of  mis- 
fortune, still  keeping 
her  light  burning  and 
caring  untiringly  for 
the   sick   and   wounded 


:ood  &  Underwood 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


' 


War  has  Us  pictweeqm  andplsascmi  phasee.  "The  Gleaners"  by  Millet  repeated  in  the  fields  of  northern  France,  where 
'i  eeupU  of  Canadian  Tom  nit    art    lengthening  the  "entente  cordials"  and  incidentally  helping  finish  off  the  harvesting 
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THE  MOST  AMERICAN  OF  POETS 

BY    JOYCE    KILMER 

\i  fHOR  OF  "SUMMER  OF  LOVE,"  "TREES  AN1>  OTHER  POEMS" 


THERE  are  poets  and 
poets  those     who 

look  like  poets  and 
those  who  write  like 
poets.  Arthur  Guiterman  is 
in  the  second  class.  He  writes 
poetry  because  poetry  is  the 
medium  best  suited  to  the 
expression  of  his  ideas,  but 
he  does  not  think  that  in 
order  to  write  poetry  it  is 
necessary  to  have  queer 
hair  or  queer  clothes  or  a 
queer  soul. 

The  conspicuous  quality 
in  Arthur  Guiterman's  verse 
is  Americanism.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can about  the  fact  that  his 
light  verse  is  most  exquisite- 
ly finished  and  irresistibly 
witty — these  are  character- 
istics also  of  the  work  of 
Sir  Owen  Seaman.  But  Ar- 
thur Guiterman's  light  verse 
as  well  as  his  serious  writings  is  dis- 
tinctly American  in  theme,  in  spirit, 
and  in  style. 

In  Arthur  Guiterman's  The  Laugh- 
ing Muse  (Harpers)  this  poet's  par- 
tiality for  American  themes  is  evi- 
dent.  "The  Quest  of  the  Ribband" 
is    given    the    place    of   honor,    and 
that   droll    epic    of   the   department 
store  is  rather  more  American  than 
Plymouth     Rock.     "Strictly     Germ- 
Proof"    (of    course    you    remember 
those    deathless    lines    about    "The 
Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylac- 
tic Pup")    satirizes  that  mania  for 
asepsis    which,    like    the   witchcraft 
mania  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers, 
has    flourished    more    vigorously    in 
this  country  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  "Our  Suburb"  is  of  course 
near  an  American  city.  It  is  of  life 
in  American  cities  and  life  on  Ameri- 
can farms  that  Mr.  Guiterman  sings 
— why  not,   since   it   is  the  life  he 
knows  and  likes  best?  Nor  does  he 
find  it  necessary  to  go  to  obviously 
picturesque  parts  of  the  country  (the 
Spoon  River  graveyard,  for  example) , 
for  his  subjects.  Wherever  there  are 
men  and  women  there  are  themes  in 
which   Arthur   Guiterman    is    inter- 
ested, and  in  which  he  can  interest 
his  readers. 

But  the  Americanism  of  Arthur 
Guiterman's  veVse  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  theme.  The  rich  humor 
which  permeates  his  verse  is  Ameri- 
can— American  of  Mark  Twain  and 
Artemus  Ward  and  Josh  Billings. 
Mm  dern  English  light  verse  de- 

pends  i  'i    its   effect   upon   a   witty 
up       i    orl  of  epigram 


ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

matic,  unexpected,  0.  Henry  twist  to 
the  last  stanza.  Arthur  Guiterman's 
light  verse  has  its  witty  climax,  but 
it  has  also  humor  from  the  very  first 
line  to  the  last. 

Take  his  rimed  reviews  which  ap- 
pear week  by  week  in  Life.  Of  course, 
the  idea  of  the  rimed  review  is  Eng- 


DON'TS  FOR  YOUNG  POETS 
BY   ARTHUR    GUITERMAN 

Don't  think  of  yourself  as  a  poet, 
and  don't  dress  the  part. 

Don't  call  your  quarters  a  garret 
or  a  studio. 

Don't  think  of  any  class  of  work 
that  you  feel  moved  to  do  as  either 
beneath  you  or  above  you. 

Don't  complain  of  lack  of  appre- 
ciation. (In  the  long  run  no  really 
good  published  work  can  escape 
appreciation.) 

Don't  speak  of  poetic  license  or 
believe  that  there  is  any  such  thing. 

Don't  use  "e'er"  for  "ever,"  "o'er" 
for  "over,"  "whenas"  or  "ivhat- 
time"  for  "when,"  or  any  of  the 
"poetical"  commonplaces  of  the 
past. 

Don't  say  "did  go"  for  "ivent," 
everi  if  you  need  an  extra  syllable. 

Don't  have  your  book  published 
at  your  own  expense  by  any  house 
that  makes  a  practise  of  publishing 
at  the  author's  expense. 

Don't  write  poems  about  unborn 
babies. 

Don'i    don't  write  hymne  to  the 

great   </o<l  I'au.   lie   is  deatl,  let  hint 

reel  in  pea< 
Don't  write  what  everybody  elee 

is    ie riling. 


lish.    There    is    Thackeray's 
delightful    resume   of    "The 
Sorrows    of    Werther,"    and 
there   is  Punch's   review   of 
"Hiawatha."  But  it  is  Ameri- 
can to  systematize  and  per- 
fect   the    rimed    review    as 
Arthur  Guiterman  has  done. 
These   rimed   reviews  are 
not     mere     clever     fooling. 
They  are  sound  criticism  put 
into  gay  and  polished  verse. 
To    mention    only    one    in- 
stance, there  was  the  rimed 
review  of  Mr.  Robert  Hich- 
ens'      "Belladonna."      Many 
critics    endeavored    to    per- 
suade  the    world    that    this 
highly    colored    novel    was 
simply  erotic  trash.  But  no 
one    of    them    succeeded    in 
his  attempt,  certainly  no  one 
succeeded  in  voicing  the  ir- 
ritation of  a  large  part  of 
the  reading  public  as  did  Mr. 
Guiterman  in  his  ten  stanza  critique. 
He    gave    a    faithful,    if    somewhat 
cynical,      resume     of     Belladonna's 
amorous   adventures,   thru   her  last 
meeting    with    Dr.    Isaacson,    after 
which  she  fled  into  the  desert  after 
her  lover.  And  then  Mr.  Guiterman 
wrote  this  immortal  stanza: 

He  cast  her  off.  In  blinded  haste, 

Before  the  birds  began  to  twitter, 
She  staggered  far  across  the  waste— 

I  hope  to  God  a  lion  bit  her! 

Arthur  Guiterman  has  been  called 
the  Owen  Seaman  of  America. 
He  might  better  be  called  the 
Richard  Barham  of  America,  for 
his  poems  have  the  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  the  galloping  music  of  "The 
Ingoldsby  Legends."  But  he  might 
better  still  be  called  the  Arthur 
Guiterman  of  America. 

He  is  a  slender  smooth-shaven  man, 
under  middle  age,  and  looking  young- 
er than  he  is.  He  lives  in  New  York 
with  his  wife — if  you  want  to  know 
all  about  her  read  "This  Is  She."  He 
used  to  write  short  stories— but  he 
hasn't  done  so  now  for  nearly  ten 
years.  He  finds  it  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  write  poetry. 

Kindness,  and  shrewdness,  and 
common  sense  lit  by  idealism  th. 
are  qualities  we  like  to  consider 
American.  And  Arthur  G  internum 
has  them  von  find  them  in  Ml 
poetry  and  in  his  coin  ersat  ion.  He 
was  born  in  Vienna,  but  his  parents 
were  Americans,  ami  he  himself 
Yankee     thru     and     thru.     Th< 

something  American  about  the  mat 

tei  of  fad    waj    In   which   ha  talks 

abOUt   himself  and  his  craft     I'licrc  |l 
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something  American  about  the  way 
in  which — at  the  meetings  of  the 
Poetry  Society,  for  example — he 
punctures  with  a  few  gentle  words 
the  purple  balloons  of  Imagistes, 
Vorticists,  and  hysterical  radicals  of 
various  persuasions. 

Arthur    Guiterman    is    singularly 


free  from  poses  and  affectations  for 
a  writer  whose  work  has  been  so 
highly  praised.  He  reads  his  poems 
before  women's  clubs,  but  the  adula- 
tion which  he  receives  there  does  not 
turn  his  head.  A  dreamer  of  great 
dreams,  he  is  intensely  practical; 
always  busy,  he  is  also  always  serene. 


A  conscientious  artist,  a  wise  and 
friendly  adviser  of  his  younger  fel- 
low-craftsmen, a  man  who  loves  hu- 
manity in  spite  of  its  faults — such  is 
Arthur  Guiterman.  And  now  that 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  dead,  he  is 
the  most  American  of  all  poets. 

New  York  City 


.      ARTHUR  GUITERMAN'S  VERSE 

From  "The  Laughing  Muse,"  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  copyright,  1915,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 


THIS    IS    SHE 

On  order  that  must  be  obeyed 
I  sing  of  a  dear  little  maid; 

A  mirthfully  serious, 

Sober,  delirious, 

Gently  imperious 
Maid. 

And  first  we'll  consider  her  eyes 
(Alike  as  to  color  and  size)  ; 

Her  winkable,  blinkable, 

Merrily  twinkable, 

Simply  unthinkable 
Eyes. 

Then,  having  a  moment  to  spare. 

We  turn  our' attention  to  hair; 
Her  tendrilly-curlative, 
Tumbly-and-whirlative, 
Super-superlative 
Hair. 

Forbear  to  dismiss  with  a  shrug 
Her  nose,  undeniably  pug; — 
Her  strictly  permissible, 
Turn-up-like-thisable, 
Urgently  kissable 
Pug. 

Now,  moving  a  point  to  the  south, 
We  come  to  an  actual  Mouth; 

A  coral,  pearliferous, 

Argnmentiferous, 

Mainly  melliferous 
Mouth. 


Observe,  underneath  it,  a  chin, 
Connoting  the  dimple  within; 

A  steady,  reliable, 

Hardly  defiable, 

True,  undeniable 
Chin. 

By  all  that  is  fair!  it  appears 
We'd  almost  forgotten  her  ears! 

Those  never  neglectable, 

Tinted,   delectable, 

Highly  respectable 
Ears. 

And  last  let  us  speak  of  herself, 
That  blithe  little  gipsy  and  elf; 

Her  quite  unignorable, 

Absence-deplorable, 

Wholly  adorable 
Self. 

A  TRACT  FOR  AUTOS 

Come,  all  you  little  Runabouts 
And  gather  round  my  Knee; 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  Touring  Car 
As  bad  as  bad  could  be: 

It  worked  its  Klaxton  overtime 

To  make  a  Horrid  Noise 
And  thought  it  Fun  to  muss  up  Hens 

And  little  Girls  and  Boys. 

It  used  to  blow  its  Tires  out 

To  hear  its  Owner  swear, 
And  loved  to  balk  on  Trolley  Tracks 

To  give  his  Friends  a  scare. 


At  last  this  naughty  Touring  Car 
Got  drunk  on  Too  Much  Oil 

And  went  a-boiling  up  the  Road 
As  hard  as  it  could  boil. 

And  went  a-plunging,  tumbling  down 

A  dreadful,  dark  Ravine; 
And    there    it    burns    and    burns    and 
burns 

In  smelly  Gasoline. 

Another  little  Touring  Car 

Was  very,  very  good; 
It  always  minded  Brake  and  Wheel, 

And  never  splashed  its  Hood. 

It  wouldn't  skid  or  anger  Folks 

By  giving  them  a  Shove, 
But  cooed  as  gently  thru  its  Horn 

As  any  Sucking  Dove. 

It  never  grew  Unmannerly 

To  Market-Cart  or  Dray, 
But   whispered   "Please,"   and   "Thank 
you,  Sir," 

To  those  that  blocked  its  Way. 


It  never  scattered  Bolts  and 
About  the  Countryside, 

But  did  its  level  Best  to  be 
It's  Owner's  Joy  and  Pride. 


Plugs 


So,  when  'twas  time  to  yield  its  Place 

To  Models  fresh  and  new 
This  lovely  little  Touring  Car 

Developed  Planes  and  flew! 


A    RIMED     REVIEW    OF    "LADDIE" 

Reprinted    by    permia$ion    from    Life,  December  U,  1913 


I  r»  Indiana/-  for  whose  charms 

Her  children  show  a  pro;  I, — 

The  Stantona  tilled  their  fertile  farms, 
Prolific,  prosperous  and  pious. 

Young  Laddie  was  the  Stantons'  pride; 
crowding  virtue-:  half  repel  us; 
I  how  he  won  his  English  bride 
Hi    Little  Sinter  triea  to  tell  us. 

who  bad  a  twl 
On  iau 

Bsh  !      an  awful  Athe 

Who  •'/.'/  bit  name  was  "Mr.  Pryor." 

H<  hut  himself  within 

'I  he  ha  in1  ry  ho  al , 

(  o 

A i  ed  at. 

.'  Bob,  I 
If  (fold,  he  moped  and  broodt  d  ; 

hadn' 

Haded. 


How  bravely  Laddie  urged  his  suit 
I'd   like  to  fell  at  length,  but  daren't. 

He  gained  the  lady's  love;  to  boot, 
He  hypnotized  her  crazy  parent. 

Then  Robert,  whom  his  angry  dad 

Had  wildly  sworn  to  pound  to  jelly, 
Turned  up,  and  proved  he  wasn't  bad, 

And  married  Laddie's  sister,  Shelley. 

With   talk  of   farm   and   wood  and   vale 
And  chickens,  daisies,  geese  and  clover, 

The  story  drags  an   inky  trail 

Six  hundred  pages  long  and  over. 

The  I  Itantons  all  are  rood  and  kind 
A  nd   joyful,   tOO,  and    hearty    fi  |  d< 

\  nd  scattered  hei  i    tnd  I  here  we  find 
Quotations  from  McGuffey's  Readers. 

I  lo-.e  the  little  birds  that  sing, 

I  love  the  hi i le  lambs  thai  frolic; 

A  nd    Si  HI,   yon    knOW,    I  lien-':;   such    .1    I  | 

k  I        omewhal  too  bucolic. 


EVERYMAN'S   OFFICE 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

D1RE(   I  OK  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SEKVICE 


THK  modern  office  is  the  ante- 
room to  professional  or  in- 
dustrial success.  No  matter 
what  your  ambition  may  be, 
the  route  must  pass  thru  the  office, 
be  mapped  by  the  office.  The  solution 
of  nine-tenths  of  a  man's  business 
problems  may  be  had,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  Prom  the  new  science 
of  American  office  management.  The 
study  is  of  basic  value  and  interest; 
first,  because  every  man  or  woman 
who  expects  to  do  things  worth  while 
now  has,  or  later  will  have,  an  office 
to  be  managed;  second,  because 
anybody  with  a  primary  education 
and  ordinary  common  sense  can  ap- 
ply the  fundamental  principles  at 
once — there  are  no  technical  terms  or 
abstruse  calculations  involved,  as  in 
most  departments  of  business  organ- 
ization; and  third,  because  the  study 
generally  produces  a  corresponding 
change  for  the  better  in  a  man's  own 
life,  a  productive  system  for  the  of- 
fice ending  in  a  productive  system 
for  the  home. 

The  best  way  to  do  anything  opens 
a  better  way  to  do  everything.  The 
best  way  to  manage  an  office  opens  a 
better  way  to  manage  a  home,  a 
school,  a  church,  a  farm,  a  brain,  a 


purpose,  a  life.  Tho  principles  of  pro- 
ductive, economical,  influential  man- 
ement  are  the  Bame  everywhere. 

To  the  professional  man,  the  busi- 
ness owner,  the  office  manager  or  the 
department  head  who  wants  to  in- 
crease the  output  and  decrease  the 
cost  of  office  work,  we  would  submit 
the  following  line  of  approach  to  his 
problem :  First,  read  two  or  more  of 
the  new  books  on  office  efficiency,  to 
Rain  a  broad  view  of  the  subject, 
leaving  pencil  check  on  margin  oppo- 
site any  points  worth  future  consid- 
eration, and  having  your  secretary 
go  over  these  items,  to  classify  and 
index  under  office  departments.  Then 
organize  new  departments,  or  ex- 
pand old  ones,  to  complete  a  modern 
office  staff  and  cover  a  scientific 
schedule,  putting  items  you  have 
checked  in  care  of  the  department 
head  concerned.  Then  subscribe  for 
at  least  one  professional  magazine, 
and  buy  at  least  two  recent  books, 
for  each  major  department,  such  as 
"The  Cost  and  Accounting,"  "The  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,"  "The  Appli- 
ances and  Equipment,"  and  so  forth, 
instructing  each  department  head  to 
locate  all  new  and  good  plans  or 
ideas,     answer    the    advertisements 


that  appeal  to  him,  and  report  to  you. 
Then  you  will  have  an  excellent  be- 
ginning for  an  A-one  office. 

In  case  your  force  is  large  you 
could  profitably  give  special  training 
to  your  head  men — by  correspond- 
ence courses,  personal  visits  to  na- 
tional corporations,  or  individual 
consultation  with  business  engineers 
of  different  kinds,  called  by  you  to 
examine  your  office  equipment  and 
personnel.  If  your  clerks  are  few 
one  may  act  as  head  of  several  de- 
partments; but  have  the  entire  office 
and  corps  departmentalized,  charted, 
scheduled,  and  managed  right — 
even  if  your  present  staff  consists  of 
a  typist  and  an  office  boy. 

The  main  divisions  are  these:  Con- 
struction, arrangement,  equipment, 
employment,  organization,  execution, 
finance,  recording,  buying,  shipping, 
storekeeping,  mailing,  filing,  educa- 
tion, stimulation,  supervision,  expan- 
sion, the  desk  and  day  of  the  man- 
ager. We  offer  suggestions  under 
each. 

1.  Construction.  Locate  if  possible 
in  high  office  building  for  more  light 
and  air,  less  noise  and  dust,  better 
conveniences.  Guarantee  proper  ven- 
tilation by  consulting  engineer.  Com- 


EFFICIENT    OFFICE    TEST 

FOR    COMPUTING    AND    INCREASING    THE    VALUE    OF 
YOUR  OFFICE  PLAN,  METHOD,  FORCE, -AND  EQUIPMENT 

Directions.  First  read  Mr.  Purinton's  article,  "Everyman's  Office."  Then  ask  yourself  these  questions.  Where 
answer  is  Yes.  write  numeral  5  in  blank  space.  Where  answer  is  No,  leave  space  empty.  Where  answer  is  indeterminate, 
write  numeral  between  1  and  5  that  expresses  degree  of  assurance.  Obtain  your  efficiency  grade  by  adding  numerals,  but 
consider  Test  only   partial  and   approximate.  Queries,   difficulties  and  problems  will  be  answered  gladly  by  Mr.  Purinton 

so  far  as  practicable,  if  addrest  care  The  Independent  Efficiency  Service,  119  West  Fortieth  Street.  Now  York. 

1.  Is  your  office  departmentalized   and    standardized,  on  lines  of  Mr.  Purinton's  article? 

2.  Have  light,  heat,  ventilation,  drinking  water,  luncheon,  been  approved  by  experts? 

3.  Are  all   routine  manual  operations   by   machine,    with  employees  paid  for  thinking? 

4.  Do  you   publish   an  office  manual,   and   train   all    workers  in  its  use? 

5.  Have  you  a  straight-line  routing  process  in  faultless  operation?   

6.  Do  you  engage,  transfer,  promote    helpers  by  vocation,  character  and  efficiency  tests? 

7.  Are  there  at  least  twenty-five  standardized  office   forms,  printed  or  duplicated? 

8.  Have  you   compared  each  item   of  equipment  and    supplies  with  two  or  more  other  kinds? 

9.  Do  your  stenographers  type  ten  square  inches  an  horn-  for  every  dollar  a  week  in  wages? 

10.  Is  your  production  25  per  cent  more,  with  costs  25  per  cent  less,  than  a  couple  of  years  ago? 

11.  Does   each   employee   average  less   than   five   days    a   year   in   lay-off? 

12.  Have  three-fourths  of  your  employees  stayed   with   you  permanently?   

13.  Is  Mr.  Purinton's  definition  of  Efficiency  understood  and  carried  out  by  all  the  force? 

14.  Does   every    worker    follow    a   calendar-clock    time   schedule  for  all   work? 

15.  Does  every  department  head  belong  to  some  efficiency  organisation? 

16.  Have  you  a  house  organ,  a  suggestion  box,  a  bulletin  board,  a  chart  Beries,  ■  reward  system? 

17.  ('an  you   personally  do  eight   hours'  work   In  sis   hours,  comparing  former  schedule  with  present? .... 

18.  Have  yon  read  at  least  two  hooks  on  office  management,  one  on  costs,  one  on  advertising,  one  on  personal 
efficiency?  

19.  Do  you  take  a  general  business  magazine,  an  office  journal,  and  a  "trade  paper"  tor  each  department'  ..• 

20.  II-  in  dtuted   welfare  work   on  approved   lines  with    results    that    aatisfj    both    oompanj    and 



Tol  ipproxlmats 

grade       in      office      pffl 
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I  WONDER  IF  THE5E  FIGURES  ARE  RIGHT  ? 


INVENTORY 


In  spite  of  the  time  you  spend  and  the  care 
you  take  with  a  mentally  figured  and  checked 
Inventory,  there  is  always  back  in  your  mind  a 
question  mark  over  that  fallible  human  equation. 

Now,  just  to  the  extent  your  Inventory  is  off, 
your  Gross  Profit  figure  will  be  wrong;  and 
your  Net  Profit  is  only  what's  left  after  deduct- 
ing Expense  from  the  Gross. 


The  figures  you  get  with  a  Comptometer  and  the 
Detachable  Total-Strip  Inventory  Sheet,  are  not  subject 
to  doubt.  When  the  first  extensions  are  detached  and 
the  second  operator — without  knowing  the  results  of  the 
first  extension — refigures  the  sheets,  then,  if  the  two  totals 
agree,  "you  should  worry."  If  they  don't  agree,  it  doesn't 
take  long  to  find  out  why  and  where. 

And  besides  the  ACCURACY  of  it,  it  is  so  much 
EASIER,  QUICKER  and  CHEAPER. 

Time  saving  and  accuracy  considered,  the  Comptometer 
will  pay  for  itself  on  Inventory  alone.  Yet  that  service 
is  merely  incidental  to  its  everyday  use  on  Proving  Post- 
ings, Balancing  Accounts,  Footing  Trial  Balance,  Extend- 
ing and  Footing  Invoices,  Figuring  Payroll,  Costs,  etc. 

Let  a  Comptometer  man  figure  a  few  pages  of  Inventory 
for  you  and  see  how  easily  and  rapidly  you  can  handle  this 
disagreeable  work  on  the  Comptometer.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion is  at  your  command  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Ask  for  free  sample  Detachable 
Total-Strip  Inventory  Sheet 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

1725   North    Paulina   St.,    Chicago,    Illinois 


Speaking  to  a  body  of  account- 
ants, the  Auditor  of  a  well-known 
Electrical  Concern  recently  said : 

Without  an  hour  of  over- 
time, our  Inventory  was  cal- 
culated and  recalculated  on 
the  Comptometer  at  a  labor 
cost  of  Sic  per  thousand  cal- 
culations as  against  $3.83  per 
thousand  for  the  same  work 
when  done  by  mental  figure 
clerks. 


with  the  COMPTOMETER  and  DETACHABLE  TOTAL  STRIP 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO   DOUBT    OF   ACCURACY 
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Santa  Glaus  Suggests 

Parker  Safety-Sealed  Fountain  Pens 


SELF- 


For  Christmas— what  bet- 
ter gift  than  a  Parker 
Safety-Sealed— the  high- 
est developed  fountain 
pen  in  the  world. 
For  the  business  man  or 
woman — students — schol- 
ars— travelers — for  the  boys  at  the  front 
and  abroad — for  Milady's  desk  or  purse — there 
is  no  gift  more  appropriate  or  person- 
al, a  daily  reminder  of  your  thought- 
No.  20     \S.  fulness    and  good  judgment. 

Fills  itself  in  two  seconds  by 
mer-ly   pressing   a  conceal- 
ed,  safety-sealed   button. 

See  your  Parker  Deal- 
er's   special   holiday 
display    of    Parker 
Pens    In    Xmas 
boxes.  All  sizes, 
$2.50,  $3,  $4. 
and  SS. 


PENS 
Illustrated 
No,   II — Sterling 
Silver.  $5.  1  S  karat 
gold,  same,  $t>.    Ring 
for  chain  attachment. 
No.  20 — Rahelite  Transpar- 
ent barrel.  $3.50. 
Emblem  Pen — Various  orders, 
IS  k.  $6.  solid  gold  $10. 

No.  21 M — Two  gold  bands.  $3. 50. 


tiYlBLtM 
PEN 


Ne.21J^ 


FILLER 


No.  70 
See  *r 

description  below 

The  only  pen  in  the  world 
with  no  holes  in  the  wall 
for  ink  to  escape  on  the 
hands.clothing, fine  linens, 
dainty  purses.  Carried  in 
any  position— it  can't  leak 
—it's  SAFETY-SEALED. 

In  case  of  accident  to  filling  mechanism 
it  automatically  changes  from  a  self-filler  to 
a  non  self-filler.    Not  put  out  of  com 
mission  as  would  be  the  old  style 
hole-in-the-wall  type. 

Parker    Pen    Company 

209  Mill  St..  Janesville.  Wis 
N.Y.Rctail  Store.  Wuolwurth  Bldg. 
itials  or  mon- 
am  on  I oun- 
add 


No.  24 


n.  i.rxcisii.  oiuie. 

4UI|toInitiaI 

WtaiT 

distinctiveness 

to  the  gift. 

Any  jew- 
eler can 
do  this. 


X-A  ♦. 


No.  20 
PENS 
Illustrated 

No.  70--Collap- 
sible,   price 
$12.50.   Unique. 
Beautiful.      Cap  ami 
barrel     covered     with 
18k.  gold  plate. 
No,  2 1 — No.  4  gold  point, 
$  4.00. 
No.  23%-$3.  No.20-$2.  50. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


liituiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii 
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ainsi 

|  vanish  quickly  after  applying  the  | 
I  powerfully  efficient  antiseptic  lini- 1 
1  ment  Absorbine,  Jr.  Don't  experi-  | 
1  ment — use  Absorbine,  Jr.,  first,  which  j 
1  saves  time  and  money  —  only  a  few  | 
1  drops  usually  required  to  do  the  work.  | 


Absorbine,  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


1  Does  everything  usually  expected  of  a  high-  pj 
1  grade  liniment  and  in  addition  is  a  positive  = 
S  antiseptic   and   germicide.        Its   germicidal  = 
=  properties  have  been  verified  time  and  again  L 
1  by  competent  chemical  laboratories  and  in  | 
actual  practice.    Being  a  germi- 
cide   makes    Absorbine,  Jr.,    i 
better  liniment  and  increases  its 
usefulness. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,   is   purely   rierkil 
and  therefore  sate  to  use  anvwl 
It  is  a  i  li   in,  pleasant  preparation — 
does    not  stain    or    have    a     gr< 
ue. 

$1.00  a  bnttlt  at  irtltftlil 

I  liinl 

ALiberalTrialBoltle;;:",1;,;:"!',;1 

0  cant  i  in  •  tan 
W.F.  YOUNG.  P  t>  I 

7R3  Tm>nle  St..  Sprint  field,  Mats. 

Illl 


AbSORBINEJ* 


The  Most  Useful 
Christmas 
Gift 


^w*^ 


\.. 


POST  *-* 
PAID 
$1.00 
'The  = 


largest  and  moat 
attractive  assortment 
we  have  ever  offered 

Here  is  a  Christmas  gilt  that  is  really  useful — one  that  is  in 
big  tleiu  mil.      '1  ho 

people  In  all  w.tlks  of  111  m  and  manj  n 

are  toiiig  to  select  them  this  year  as  Christmas  gilts, 

THE  ROBINSON  REMINDER 

No  more   lost  memoranda.    The  p 

i  li  ii.  ite  on  i  '  i r  it  out  «  I 

i  i 

|e  ither  i  i  ■ -.  I  o .        .'./,., 
» itii  | 

1  i      i  j,B?e,  with  «ti«*str» 

ntiiT — tt  11         \  . 

II  L.lst —  B  o-Xtr* 

'  t-iivll. 

i     Ins  severs!  new  one*. 

SSDSOtaU 

Genu!  liaefS    (l  t  Pocket  alas 

i  ill  i 

i  "'•...' 

ir  vitr  stall  i  •  lappli  rou,  aths  lUnd  so  us,    01 

L    Ontor  st  saea  lad  ''• 

Robinson  Manufacturing  Co  .  Dipt  l>    Wrsll  if  Id.  Mais. 


pare  In  detail  the  principal  systems  <>f 
lighting  directi  indirect,  semi  indirect, 
and  choose  theaone  best,  for  your  office. 
Have  partitions  for  all  rooms  of  depart- 
ment heads.  Paint  walls  a  cheerful  but 
restful  color,  with  maximum  of  light 
reflection.  Be  sure  that  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  appliances  of  building  arc 
adequate,  modern. 

2.  Arrangement.  Map  out  floor  plan 
on  cardboard  by  route  of  letters  and 
orders  to  be  handled;  trace  progress  of 
each  order  from  mail  desk  to  record  of 
shipment,  follow  an  order,  see  it 
checked,  filed,  executed;  obtain  itemized 
reports  of  all  departments,  on  work 
done  or  undone;  examine  detail  of 
desks  and  departments,  guarantee  a 
rapid,  straight-line  routing  process 
thru  office.  Thus  the  mail,  sales,  and 
financial  departments  and  the  order 
clerk  should  be  in  line,  with  production 
and  accounting  departments  close  by, 
and  manager  near  head  officials.  Esti- 
mate kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  by  each  department,  with  number 
of  helpers  and  size  of  equipment  need- 
ed; then  give  each  employee  a  minimum 
floor  space  of  100  square  feet,  includ- 
ing five-foot  desk  space,  forty-two  inch 
inter-desk  space,  three-foot  aisle  space, 
and  equipment  space  large  enough 
to  avoid  cramping  (most  offices  err 
on  the  side  of  too  little  space).  Have 
each  group  of  materials  or  utensils 
placed  around  the  person  using  it. 
Separate  mental  and  manual  depart- 
ments, removing  noisy  operations 
(multigraphing,  addressing,  tabulat- 
ing, and  the  like),  so  as  not  to  disturb 
officials,  paid  for  thinking.  Let  man- 
ager's desk  afford  view  of  entire  office. 

3.  Equipment.  Choose  the  "sani- 
tary" type  of  desk  with  each  adapted  to 
requirements  of  work  and  user,  and 
flat  top  in  preference  to  roll  top.  Assign 
each  drawer  for  special  contents,  all 
desks  being  standardized,  and  regular- 
ly inspected,  with  reports  on  condition 
and  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Look  up  new  forms  of  desks  and  de- 
vices now  made  for  efficiency  methods. 
Buy  anti-fatigue  chairs,  with  cane  seat 
or  wooden  saddle  seat,  and  spindle  or 
adjustable  spring  backs,  for  routine 
desk  workers.  Give  particular  study  to 
filing  cabinets  and  systems;  before  in- 
stalling any,  or  expanding,  consult  a 
filing  expert  or  a  modern  book  on  the 
subject,  and  compare  catalogs.  Let  all 
furniture  harmonize  in  color  and  con- 
tour. Subscribe  for  at  least  two  office 
magazines,  read  them  yourself,  and 
delegate  employees  to  answer  adver- 
tisements of  new  office  appliances. 
Wherever    possible,    considering    cost. 

amount  and  quality  of  work,  substitute 
machine  power  for  man  power.  Among 
the  mechanical  office  aids  worth  investi- 
gating are  these:  Dictating  machine. 
reducing  average  cost  per  letter  from 
1.8  cents,  to  '_\7  cents;  typewriter  with 
new  speed  attachments;  portable  ste 

graphic  machine,  rate  150  to  200  word* 

a    minute;    office    cash 

Itemised    current    statement    of    dt 
business;  adding  machine,  guaranteeing 
in  ,".0   seconds  accurate  total  of  fll 
sums  with  six  figures  each ;  dupli 
machines,    capacity     B000    lettei 
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Your  Office 

How  efficient  is  it?  Have  you  studied  your 
equipment  needs  closely?  Are  you  in  touch  with 
the  best   modern    appliances   and    methods? 


As  a  reader  of  The  Independent 
or  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Efficiency,  you  are  invited 
to  consul*  the  Plan  and  Purchase 
Department  of  The  Independent 
with  regard  to  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  any  equipment  that 
may  be  desired  to  attain  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency  in  offices, 
factories  or  business  buildings. 

This  Department  is  conducted  by 
the  Efficiency  Service  of  The  In- 
dependent in  association  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency, 
which  recently  chose  The  Inde- 
pendent as  its  official  organ. 

For  a  limited  time  this  complete 
efficiency  service  will  be  supplied 
to  any  reader  of  The  Independent, 
or  any  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Efficiency,  without 
charge. 

Upon  receipt  of  each  request  for 
information  a  requisition  chart  is 


supplied  on  which  may  be  indi- 
cated the  office  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  business  house. 

Upon  receipt  of  each  chart  the 
Plan  and  Purchase  Department, 
assisted  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Efficiency,  will  suggest  the  most 
approved  appliances  for  arriving 
at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  office,  reducing  labor  costs, 
increasing  output  and  generally 
speeding  up  production. 

It  is  the  aim  of  The  Independent  in 
its  Plan  and  Purchase  Department 
to  make  its  Efficiency  Service  more 
definitely  helpful  and  more  prac- 
tical; to  make  The  Independent  not 
only  the  clearing  house  of  modern 
efficiency  ideas  but  also  a  free  and 
unprejudiced  aid  to  the  purchase 
of  equipment  that  leads  to  busi- 
ness efficiency. 

The  attached  coupon  will  receive 
prompt  attention.     Mail    it    today. 


The  Independent  Efficiency  Service 

Plan  and  Purchase  Department 


■- 


E   DEPAR1 


No. 


Indepi  i  \<>  VV(  i  ici  li   Strei  i,   \<u    *^  ork. 

ition    Blanl    a  nd   '  he<  I     I  i  quipment. 

« 
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SAVES  YOU  SERIES  OF  MIDDLE  PROFITS 


8177— Bracelet,  10-kt.  solid  gold,  Fiwwtr  7028 

8181-  Bracelet.  I0>kk  solid  gold,  extra  wide.  3253 

8192— Bracelet  Watch.  VJ-U.  cold  Oiled,  guaranteed  96  jears.  7050 

2206— Watchbracelet  Case,  genuine  calf  ek'tu,  Seizes.  7041- 

3000 — Shopping  Case,  seal  grain  leather  back,  strap  handle.  8440 

8202— Scarfpin,  lOfct  solid  gold  with  ganabu  out  diamond.  3107 

5008  —  Lavalliere,  UMrt.  solid  gold  with  cut  diamond,  wing  pearl,  2  308 

8157— Thimble,  MadiBC  silver,  hand  engraved.  2605 
6040 — Brooch*  10>ki.  solid  gold,  flue  cameo,  faucr  hand  carved. 

8033— Ring,  l"-kt.  soUd  gold,  pink  shell  cameo.     Alt  •&«■.  2416 

8085— Ring,  10-kt.  solid  gold,  three  imitation  rubles.     All  sizes.  2225 


— Earscrews,  l"kt.  solid  gold.  French  pearls.   ( 
Traveling  Companion,  Benuina  Samoa  Leatfler. 
Tieclasp,  10-kt.  solid  gold  with  genuine  cut  diaaioud. 
Tieclasp,  10-kt.  solid  Roman  gold, 
Pocketknife,  beai  llv  gold  plated,  for  men  and  ladies. 
Toilet  Case,  seal  grain  leather,  French  Ivory  htttngs. 
Shopping  List,  green,  antique,  Spanish  leather, 

— Embroidery  Set,  oasaol  buckskin  leather,  coutalua  embroid- 

■ry,  buttonhole  and  ceneroi  houss  BqIhi 

— Cigarette  Case,  of  India  pinseal  leather. 

Cigar  Case,  of  antiquo  leather  and  leather  lined. 


Twenty  Thousand  other  Xmas  Gift  raggestSona  displaced  in  our  Direct  to  Consumer,  beautiful,  fully  illustrate!  catalog;.    Order  by  muabartodaj 

anjr  of  the  a*oove.     Remit  by  Draft,  two-cent  postage  stamps  or  M.  0.     Every  article  GUARANTEED — money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.    Name* ox 
initial*  on  jewelry  engraved  Free;  on  leather  goods  embossed  Free  in  2o*-kt.  gold.    Goods  shipped  to  you  or  direct  to  jour  triend  promptly  —  bv  return  deli  very. 

Our  Catalog  with  Factory  Prices  Plainly  Marked  Makes  XMAS  Shopping  Easy.  Write  for  it  today. 

A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  H-90,  CHICAGO 


4  Supreme  Books  $1 

By  Dr.  Delmer  Eugene  Croft 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE    IN    EFFICIENCY. 

Over  250,000  copies  sold 

SUPREME  PERSONALITY.  A  WORRY  CURE, 

with  Thought  Waves,  Codes.     25  cents. 
SUPREME   MIRACLES,    A    SELF    BUILDER, 

with  Mental  Induction  Method.     25  cents. 
SUPREME  SELF-COMMAND.  HUMOR  THAT 
WINS,  Oratory,  Teaching,  Selling,  Business.  25  cents. 
SUPREME   LOVE  THRILLS.     Price  $1. 

A  beautiful  gift  book  bound  in  flexible  leatherette,  let- 
tered in  gold.  It  solves  Love,  Marriage,  Divorce  prob- 
lems. These  four  books  contain  thirty-eight  concise 
lectures  teaching  you  how  to  win  a  brilliant,  magnetic 
personality,  health,  position,  success. 

ALL  FOUR  BOOKS  POSTPAID  FOR  $1 

Address:  Dr.   CROFT,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


JUST  RIGHT 
for  Christmas 

Annie  Fellows  Johnston's 

New  Book 

GEORGINA 
ofihe  RAINBOWS, 

a  beautiful  story  for 

the  whole  family 

$1.25  net 


BRITTON 


Pub.Co.N.Y. 


What  15cS You  t  Nation's  Capital 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is'  an  Illustrated 

weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  newsot  the  world  and  th.ir  Mils  the  truth 
ily  the  truth;  Dow  in  its  23d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  r»r-..  f  1  a  y<-.ir.  If  you  want  to  keep 

I  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  e.;pensc  i.f  tunr  or  money,  this  is  your  means.   H  you  want*  paper  In  your  home 

which  raining-,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  la  yours.    If  you  would  rythlng 

■  ii v     here  it  is.    Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation 

l»w(j  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  Invest  in  new  Friends.  The  Pathfinder.  Box  J9,      Washington,  O.  C. 

mil  mi  nimiiii!  immimiiiuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiumniinimiiHiiiiinuniiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiriii'iiiiit.iiii'iiijiiiiHi.iiiiiiiiiir'iiiiiiiiiiin'iiiiiiiiiiiiraiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii1: iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiifliimssj 

WEBSTERS  NEW  Whatever  your  question)  —  be  il  the  pronunciotion 

„_.-„  «»i/\ii  a,  ofo  new  term »   the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word) 

INTERNATIONAL  the  locution    of  Nigeria,  the  meaning  of 

niTTinUADY  foil  ,roc,or'  white  coal  etc., -this  New  Creation 

l/l\*  I  IvrlAKT    ^-^  conluins  a  cleur,  accurate, final  unw 

G.  &  C.  MERFH AM  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.  ■wl^..^,8g|f?'*M»; 

d  me  Ap*ci>f 
•  sand         J    f 


Plssss  »«nd 

(nanpsgrsnn.i         I     NAME 

-.FRtt  POCKET  MAPS  V 

>  r«  iKOinnotNi  ^ADDRESS 


'  IV.   .1.  I'.f.n.J 

0Ps|m 

6000  lll-»li  .t,..n.  j 

tn  on. I   I'risa 
Panama  PacifU  Expoaltion 
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in. up,  billing  machines,  addressing  ma- 
chines, accounting  machines,  printing 
machines  machines  tor  almost  every 
operation  often  repeated;  pneumatic 
chutes  and  carriers,  for  messages  and 
parcel;;  automatic  pencil  sharpeners; 
paper  fastening  devices,  obviating  clips; 
mail  openers,  envelope  scalers,  stamp 

aflixers;  time  cards  and  clocks,  for 
speeding  and  Standardizing  routine 
work. 

4.  Employment.  Hire  every  man  by 
science — not  by  chance.  Regard  his 
health,  ability,  character,  experience, 
mentality,  personality,  ideality,  and  see 
that  he  fits  the  job  in  view.  Study  how 
large  concerns  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  hiring,  and  training  employees.  Have 
requirements  for  all  positions  standard- 
ized and  listed  on  a  question  blank,  for 
applicant  to  fill  out  before  personal  in- 
terview. Arrange  mental  and  mechan- 
ical tests,  or  adapt  from  other  offices, 
to  show  knowledge  and  skill  of  appli- 
cant for  each  technical  position.  Get  a 
few  modern  books  on  business  psy- 
chology and  character  analysis;  learn 
the  importance  of  vocational  fitness. 
Put  each  new  worker  on  probation,  with 
incentives  and  instructions  for  making 
good.  Fill  vacancies  by  promoting  sub- 
ordinates on  a  scientific  plan. 

5.  Organization.  List  all  clerical  du- 
ties of  each  department;  find  total  work 
to  be  done;  apportion  set  jobs  to  each 
desk,  on  time-study  basis;  keep  same 
helper  on  same  job,  to  attain  maximum 
speed — but  in  spare  time  put  each  work- 
er on  some  other  departmental  task,  to 
vary  monotony  and  supply  trained  as- 
sistants for  demands  of  rush  season. 
Prepare  office  chart  and  office  manual, 
give  copies  to  each  employee,  and  in- 
struction for  use.  Where  possible,  as- 
sign employees  to  mental  aptitudes — 
thus  an  "ear-minded"  clerk  becomes  a 
good  telephone  operator,  but  an  "eye- 
minded"  clerk  a  better  multigraph 
operator.  Make  everybody  an  under- 
study to  somebody  else,  with  promotion 
sure  to  follow  merit.  Appoint  com- 
mittees and  conferences,  evolve  better 
methods  in  weekly  or  monthly  meetings. 

6.  Execution.  Aim  at  a  production 
total  30  per  cent  or  more  in  advance  of 
the  present,  but  avoid  the  common  error 
of  "speeding  up"  the  work  and  not 
building  up  the  worker.  Get  efficiency 
tables  from  industrial  experts,  on  every 
motion  made  in  your  office  and  every 
piece  of  labor  turned  out ;  compare  with 
your  daily  records;  learn  yourself, 
then  teach  your  employees,  how  to  make 
short  cuts  and  equal  average  output 

of  the  best  offices.  Ask  the  companies 
manufacturing  typewriters,  desks,  office 
machines,  books,  files,  records  and  ap- 
pliances, for  literature  on  their  methods 
ami  services  often  you  can  obtain  free 
an    estimate    for    a    better    system    01 

new  collection  o(  ideas  extremely  valu- 
able.   Find   the  one   best,  quickest,  e.isi 

esl  way  bo  do  everything  In  the  offli 

put  exact  description  on  paper;  tile 
these  Instructions  in  cabinets  or  perm.t 

neni  serapbooks;  develop  thus  a  stand 
ardi  ed  method  for  each 

it   al\\a\  I  done  thai    w  i\     I  1st   all  dm 

end    re  >f   each   emplo] 

with  standard  time  for  each  tad 
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work  schedule  complete,  with  items 
classified  under  Daily,  Recurrent,  Spe- 
cial, and  enough  of  each  to  occupy  em- 
ployee every  minute  but  not  cause  hurry 
or  excess  fatigue.  Fix  salaries  not  by 
time  spent  but  by  amount  of  work  done. 
Promote  on  efficiency — not  seniority. 
Pay  expenses  of  delegates  to  visit  great 
corporations  and  conventions,  for  new 
ideas.  Beat  last  year's  record  in  each 
department — or  know  the  reason  why! 

7.  Finance.  Eliminate  poor  help — 
errors  cost  too  much.  Have  all  account- 
ing, addressing,  billing,  and  other 
routine  operations  done  by  machines, 
where  amount  of  work  justifies.  Avoid 
bad  debts  by  following  methods  of 
large  collection  agencies.  Establish 
sources  of  information  (given  on  re- 
quest). Buy  stationery,  materials  and 
supplies  wholesale,  having  first  stand- 
ardized printed  forms  and  records,  to 
utilize  large  quantities.  Print  on  your 
own  duplicator.  Pay  by  voucher  checks. 
Have  all  supplies  put  in  a  regular  place, 
and  kept  there.  Encourage  small  econ- 
omies in  every  department.  Try  foun- 
tain pens  for  accountants,  with  points 
made  specially.  Train  clerks  to  seal  and 
stamp  envelopes  on  scientific  principles. 
Buy  and  study  a  modern  book  on  financ- 
ing a  business.  Get  the  proper  official 
to  join  a  national  organization  of  ac- 
countants, and  subscribe  for  account- 
ancy journals.  Connect  with  foremost 
institutions  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  National  Chamber  of 

amerce,  the  National  Institute  of 
Efficiency,  and  learn  their  business 
economics.  Engage  a  business  expert 
to  find  and  stop  the  daily  office  leaks. 

8.  Recording.  Place  every  transac- 
tion in  writing — leave  nothing  to 
memory.  But  save  writing  and  typ- 
ing thru  a  complete  set  of  printed 
forms.;  such  as  time  cards,  inventory 
card-;,  requisition  slips,  report  blanks, 
sale  summaries,  credit  and  collection 
card,  personal  memoranda,  complaint 
and  suggestion  boxes,  calendar  remind- 

for     telephone     calls     and 

orders — twenty  to   a  hundred    printed 

forms  are  needed,  according  to  kino1  of 

18    and     amount     done.     Employ 

loose-leaf  records  where  possible;  even 

talogs   arf;   now   made   on    the   loo.se- 

t  principle.  Study  all  your  records 

for    three     cardinal     points:     accuracy, 

stability,  durability. 

'.>,   10  and   H.  Buying,  shipping 

eeping.    While   they  are   depi 
rrts    of    office    work    in    many 

■'•ally    factory    opera 

o  \i<-  learned  in  books,  mat 

on  factory  management. 

Oil    fir   t 

ding.  Dictate  in  qoiet  room.  Forbid 

rapher 
for   personal   correspondence    Try 

*  machii  of 

form    paragraphs    for    routine    lett* 

-    ch,  ref<  ■ 
of  Be  i '  U  ndly  but 
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Pay  Day— and  Nothing  to  Pay  With ! 

t4One  of  my  checks  has  been  raised. 
You'll  all  have  to  wait  a  few  days.' 

He  always  wrote  his  checks  carefully.  This  was  one  for 
only  $5.  He  didn't  think  it  needed  to  be  protected.  But  it 
fell  into  the  wrong  hands,  as  checks  do;  somebody  "boosted" 
the  amount  to  $500  or  so — and  there  was  no  money  left  at  the 
bank  for  his  payroll. 

It's  easy  to  raise  any  little  check  to  hundreds  or  thousands, 
unless  protected  by 

Protecto^raph 


Check  Writer 


(Todd 
Patents) 


(Amounts  in  Red;  Denominations  in  Black) 


kf  CENTS 


Protecting  your  check — (which    means    protecting 
your  hank  account;  is  so  simple,  so  convenient,  so  easy 
with  this  instrument.      It  writes  and 
protects  the  full  amount  in  the  bod] 
of  the  check,  even  quicker  than   by 
hand.      Each  character  is  "shredded" 
into  the  paper   pn    the    famous  Todd 
prim  iple    and     inked     through     and 
through  the  fibn        The  crooks  will 

give   your    Checl        a    wide    berth    if    yOU       V  y    Protect,    in  two  color.. 

the  Protectograph  System.  ^*^_    j*^2  Price  $40. 

PROTOD    Chemical  Fibre  Checks  (Registered) 

larded  and  >  ed  like  1      S    banl    noti        Forgery  proof.     Furni 

to  users  ol  Todd  ma  only.    Write  foi   samples  and  prices. 

An    you    fill  signing  "old  style"  checl    P     Then  don't   lei   a    /~^"mmmm~""mm 
minute  go  by  withoul    Bending  thja  coui i    Frei    copy  ol    /  r,.,,, ,  ,,'.''"!,,,  .,, 


■  ■  ■■■!->     •-•"■ i -I       \ '  y     v 

informative   little  book   on   "Check    Frauds,"    written    \>y  a     /  Chester.  N.'Y 

F  R  EE    Send      to 


known  dete  ho  knows     the     checl       rai  ei  f     S 


method       i    i    your  bu  in.        I  itionery,  plea  i     as  this    /   ..,,,,',     ,'„.  ',,„  , 
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•     on  checl    frauds  by  a  i  elc 
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TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

T«tnMM.<-il   IK't'O 

1170  UNIVERSITY  AVI.NUE 
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When    Physician   Meant 
"Physic — Dispenser" 

IN  Shakespeare's  time,  if  you  were  siek  and 
went  to  a  doctor  he  did  one  of  two  things. 
He  either  bled  you  or  "physicked"  you. 

Physicians  DO  longer  practice  bleeding.  And 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  are  equally  op- 
posed to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  laxative 
and  cathartic  drags.  In  fact,  the  habitual  use 
of  laxatives  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest  standing  prescribe 
Nujol  because  it  relieves  constipation  without 
any  bad  after  effects  and  without  forming  a 
habit.  It  acts  in  effect  as  an  internal  lubricant, 
preventing  the  bowel  contents  from  hardening, 
and  in  this  way  facilitating  normal  movements. 

All  druggists  carry  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes. 
Write  today  for  booklet,  "The  Rational  Treat- 
ment of  Constipation  "   using  coupon  below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


J^^m\  0^ 


Send  for  booklet.    "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION." 

and  address  plainly  below. 


Write  your  name 
Dept.  12 


l.-Name Address City State. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,   Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  V.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
Actual  se.irch  free.     Semi  sketch  01 
1916  Edition  Pat- 
ent Book  free. 
George  P.  Kimijel,  222  Barrister  Blilg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Neurasthenia 


Symptom- 
NOT  Disease 


See  It  First 


Neurasthenia  is  due  largely  to  habits   which  may   be 
corrected  by  giving  attention  to  causes  of  the  ailment 

i>  !nil\  in    Dr.  John   Il;uw>    Kellogg,  who  rives 
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FREE  Examination 


Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 


GOOD     HEALTH 
PUBLISHING     i  0 

311  Main  Street 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

i) 
•     I'm 
N 1  A. " 

■ 

(  II    1  lie     mar    iij.. 

•ffffH" 

falll/ll,    ill    MlU'k  I  I 


tury,  or  the  last.  .Indue  it  by  these 
points:  unit  construction,  minimum  mo- 
tion, accuracy  of  placement,  ease  of 
reference,  economy  of  floor  space,  ad- 
justment to  business  capacity  for 
growth,  safety  against  fire.  Study  main 
features  of  the  different  systems:  alpha- 
bet ic,  numeric,  geographic,  topical,  den 
mal,  compound;  tit  a  system  to  your 
needs.  Have  all  loose  papers,  notes, 
memoranda,  filed  as  carefully  as  letters. 
Put  a  filing  clerk  in  charge  of  entire 
system,  and  train  the  clerk.  Separate 
permanent  and  transient  divisions, 
under  current  file,  back  file,  and  stor- 
age file.  Prepare  file  index  or  catalog, 
so  absence  of  clerk  need  not  interrupt 
day's  work.  Use  metal  or  celluloid 
guides,  instead  of  cardboard.  Investigate 
merits  of  new  visible  card  index.  Keep 
a  daily  "tickler  file"  going'  for  each  desk. 
Store  valuable  papers,  duplicate  dealers 
and  customers  lists  in  a  fire-proof  safe, 
not  a  filing  cabinet. 

14.  Education.  Give  each  employee, 
by  oral  and  typed  instructions,  a 
broad  general  view  of  the  company's 
aims  and  policies,  and  a  keen,  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  his  own  work. 
Teach  concentration,  responsibility, 
loyalty,  enthusiasm,  health,  tact,  op- 
timism, thoroness,  ambition,  speed,  con- 
tentment. Organize  a  training  school 
for  employees  with  night  study  clubs, 
mail  study  courses,  library  features, 
and  other  personal  aids;  join  a  national 
business  education  association,  learn 
how  to  train  your  employees  wisely  and 
well.  See  that  every  worker  can  pass 
examination  with  at  least  eighty  per 
cent  grade  on  his  part  of  the  office 
manual.  Provide  an  efficiency  test  for 
self-grading,  and  a  method  for  self- 
improvement  as  desired  (the  National 
Institute  of  Efficiency  publishes  a  test 
of  value  to  employees).  Look  up  educa- 
tional methods  of  the  most  powerful 
corporations,  emulate,  adapt.  Order  an 
efficiency  book  or  booklet  for  every  em- 
ployee; discuss  it,  apply  it. 

15.  Stimulation.  Incentive  is  the 
backbone  of  industry.  Compare  the 
methods  for  rewarding  employees — by 
cash  bonus,  merit  mark,  commission, 
prize  contest  or  promotion.  Resolve  to 
maintain  a  scheme  of  rewarding  scien- 
tifically, each  week  or  month,  every 
body  in  your  office  who  will  turn  out 
more  and  better  work. 

16.  Supervision.  Require  weekly 
statements  from  department  chiefs  to 
office  manager,  ami  daily  reports  from 
the  employees  to  their  respective  chief. 
Compare  tabulations  o(  work  done  by 
each  department  with  past  record,  with 
standardized  performance  and  with 
future  possibility.   Show  status  of  each 

department    by    grade    cards    or    the 

iphic  chart."  Frequently  go  thru 
file  drawi  r,  a  bunch  o(  outbound  mail, 
a  set  of  carhon  letters,  And  and  correct 
mistakes,  obviate  recurrence  by   mem- 
orandum o(  constructive  criticism,  t>  ped 

For  the  Individual      no1  presented  orally. 

17.  Expansion,  Look  ahead  live,  ten 
twenu  yean  Plan  fcn  >ut 
work,  office,  equipment,  employees,  >lu 

.    opportunit  ies     ^  ben    \  >>u    '     \ 
dei  k  or  •>  machine,  put  it  Hi  am 

mental    picture   o(   the   business   he 
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quarters  in  1930.  Look  at  yourself  in 
the  same  light — what  do  you  need, 
professionally  or  personally,  to  make 
you  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
handle  twice  the  job  and  earn  twice 
the  pay  of  the  present?  Hire,  handle, 
train,  promote  your  employees  with 
the  future  of  each  clearly  in  view. 
Study  every  large  concern  in  your  line, 
locate  your  faults  and  deficiencies,  then 
dislocate  them.  Draw  a  map  of  the  prog- 
ress you  will  make — and  regularly  find 
where  you  are. 

18.  The  desk  and  day  of  the  manager. 
The  first  man  to  educate  in  your  office 
is  the  manager,  particularly  if  he  is  you. 
Running  an  office  right  is  learned  only 
by  experience.  A  few  required  traits: 
Execution  large;  system  and  sympathy 
blended;  outlook  and  insight  balanced; 
thoroness  a  watchword;  influence  good 
and  strong;  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture; kindliness,  optimism,  keenness, 
discipline;  current  trade  progress; 
love  of  work,  business  experience  in 
as  many  office  lines  as  possible.  A  few 
suggestions:  Make  a  list  of  everything 
you  have  to  do,  classify  according  to 
calendar,  on  a  big  sheet,  rule  four  divi- 
sions— Day,  Week,  Month,  Year,  and 
type  list  for  each  division,  totals  cover- 
ing all  duties  and  responsibilities.  Then 
take  small  sheet,  apportion  day  into 
hours,  half-hours  or  ten-minute  periods, 
and  put  day's  work  on  exact  schedule. 
Follow  same  plan  for  each  employee, 
and  check  up  frequently.  Train  your 
secretary  to  keep  memorandum  system 
perfectly,  and  take  all  routine  burden 
from  your  mind.  Start  your  work  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  or  earlier;  and 
close  your  desk  at  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon — you  will  gain  at  both  ends. 
Promptly  file  every  paper,  keep  your 
desk  absolutely  clean.  Build  your  pri- 
vate office  sound-proof,  let  stenographer 
be  outside.  Hold  short  daily  confer- 
ences with  department  chiefs,  and  week- 
ly meetings  of  the  entire  official  staff. 
Make  each  day's  appointments  con- 
form to  schedule.  See  visitors,  except 
most  important  ones,  by  previous  en- 
gagement  only.  Use  telephone  wherever 
•■.,   hut   file   memorandum   of   all 

tel<  j'  -        Look   into   mod- 

err,  electric  devices,  such  as  the  annun- 
ciator, call  buttcn,  and  Indicator  system 
for  reaching  anybody  instantly;  the 
dictograph  without  oral  transmitter, 
for    eonvf-  mnltaneotU    orders    to 

b  department  or  reporting  convei 
thoul  :  rapher; 

graph  or  electric  p  tch- 

•  ing  a  nu     age  and  repro- 
ducing at  rioo     pari     of  the 
building  oi 
tri'                 .    fountain   pen   receiving 

'.   Make  a  study  of  combining 

y.  Educate  other 
official!  to  do  all  your  work  they  can 
do  to  plan 

im  enlarge,    improve.   Join    bo 
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ition    ,    and 

1  ber  fellow  i    doing  to 
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For  Every  Business 

Advertising  Agencies 

Architects 

Audit  Men 

Automobile  Agencies 

Banks 

Brokers 

Builders  and  Contra*  tors 
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This  is  a  plea  for  efficiency  and  personality — . 
for  system  plus — for  Art  Metal  Steel  office  furni- 
ture that  nvon*t  ivarfi,  stick  nor  burn — for  files, 
desks,    safes,    etc.,    that    are    sanitary    and    safe. 

Art  Metal  is  the  most  versatile  and  compre- 
hensive line  of  steel  office  furniture  in  the  world. 
There  are  files  for  every  purpose,  and  being  built 
on  the  sectional  principle,  they  grow  as  your  busi- 
ness prows.  This  permits  you  to  standardize 
your  office  equipment. 

Compare  Art  Metal  with  other  makes.  Edison 
did,  and  he  chose  Art  Metal.  So  did  the  Over- 
land Automobile  Co.,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Yale 
&  Towne,  the  New  York  Municipal  Building, 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  and  small  users. 
That  is  why  over  75%  of  all  the  steel  office 
equipment  in  use  is  Art  Metal. 

Art  Metal  finishes  In  Oak,  Mahogany,  Circas- 
sian Walnut,  Rubbed  Maroon  and  Olive  Green 
surpass  their  wooden  prototype,  and  will  harmo- 
nize with  the  color  theme  oi  your  office. 

Our  96-page  book  pictures  the  complete  Art 
Metal  line.  Send  for  it,  and  forourm  n  Business 
Journal,  "Making  Office  Work  Easiei  This 
book illustrati     waj  id  laying  out  offices  to 

I  e,  and  suggests  methods  for  the 

filing   and  sure   finding   of  various   sorl 

Mi  ords. 

The  coupon  will  also  bring  you  the  address 
of  vour  local  Art  Metal  dealer. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  Inc. 

911    Metallic  Avenue  Jamestown,   N.  Y. 
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T  RUCTION 

BOND 


C^^T  he  bigger  the  man  the  more  de- 
^  /  mands  upon  his  attention — and 
^^^     the    more    important    for   you   to 

interest  him. 

Being  big,  he  gives  first  consideration 
to  letters  which  look  important — and  at 
that  instant  you  gain  or  lose  his  favor 
by  the  character  of  your  stationery. 

Stationer}'  on  Construction  Bond  has 
the  character  that  gains  the  favor  of  big 
men.  Yet  this  substantial  paper  costs 
per  letter  only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  more 
than  the  shoddiest.     Obviously  "it  pays." 

So  make  a  note  now  to  write  us  for  latest 

iocerhe.nl  suggestions  on  Construction  Bond.  We  will 
send  you  names  of  those  stationers  in  your  locality  who 
carry  Construction  Bond  in  stock  and  produce  fine  sta- 
tionery upon  it. 


xtertnarh  in  the 
stationery  of 'firms of 'recognised 
importance.      You  will  final  it 

frequently. 


CONSTRUCTION 


K* 


BOND 


W.    E.    WROE  &  CO.,  200  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Boston 
Garter, 


GOOD  taste  displayed  in  all  the 
rest  of  a  man's  attire  will  not 
overcome  the  poor  impression  crea- 
ted by  loose,  sagging  socks.  The 
Boston  Garter  keeps  them  snug  and 
smooth  all  day. 

At  Store*  Everywhere     Silk  50c  —  Lisle  25c 
GEORGE      FROST     CO.,     Makers,      BOSTON 


Columbia  ttmtoei$itp  presto 


■lL-<^kJ 


CATALOGUE  of 
1  meritorious  works 
in  many  depart- 
ments of  learning 
will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


LEMCKE  &  BUECHNER,  Agents 

30-32   West  -Till  Su.'.-t,  New  York 


SMALL  MISSOURI  FARM;  Tr,!^; 

highly  productive  landl  close  Li  three   big   markets i    writ!    loi 
i and  full  Information,    MUNi.i  u.  i   I  ■-.  Now  York 
City,  Mo, 
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Independent 
Opinions 


Perhaps  we  are  too  ready  i"  concede 
that  public  business  cannot  be  aa  effi- 
ciently conducted  as  private.  At  any 
rate  we  are  glad  to  have  somebody 
speak  up  for  the  postofiice  from  his  own 
experience: 

Tii  a  recent  editorial  of  The  Independent 
that  I  thought  very  fine  and  timely,  on 
looking  "Towards  Government  Owner- 
ship," I  notice  a  comparison  that  you 
made  that  Btrikes  me  as  being  wide  of  the 
truth  and  very  unfair  to  our  excellent  pos 
tal  service.  You  say,  "It  is  probably  true 
that  government  operation  under  existing 
conditions  of  political  development  does 
not  mean  the  most  economically  sound  op- 
eration. Any  of  our  great  railroads,  for 
instance,  is  better  organized  and  managed 
from  the  dual  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
and  economy   than   our   postal   service."      If 

you  confine  your  comparison  to  the  "great 
railroads."  then  you  should  also  confine 
your  comparison  to  the  post  office  in  its 
operation  between  the  great  cities  aud  on 
its  main  lines  of  operation. 

Even  then  I  think  that  the  post  office 
would  win.  You  must  remember  that  the 
post  office  as  a  whole  extends  its  service 
to  every  village  and  every  hamlet  over  this 
broad  hind.  It  follows  the  pioneer  wher- 
ever he  goes,  even  away  up  into  frozen 
Alaska.  Not  only  that,  but  it  reaches  out 
beyond  the  villages  to  the  farms  aud  gives 
free  rural  delivery. 

Very  much  of  its  work  is  benevolent. 
considering  not  the  making  of  money,  but 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  With  this  end 
in  view  it  plants  its  offices  in  every  new 
town,  not  considering  whether  it  pays  or 
not. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  he  fair  with  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  in  comparing  with 
the  railroads  you  should  include  in  your 
comparison  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,   both    large   and    small,    and    strike 

an  average  of  their  efficiency  and  economy, 
then   compare  them.     Railroad   men   have 

pointed    out    that    twenty    per   cent    of    the 

railroads   are   in    the   hands   of   receivers. 

Eveu  amoug  the  "great  railroads."  how 
about  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
great  Rock  Island  system  and  the  New 
York  &  New  Haven,  of  the  Gould  roads. 
Wabash,  and  others,  that  were  milked  of 
their  earnings  and  their  maintenance  neg 
lected  ? 

I  can  remember  when  the  postage  on  a 
letter   was    live  cents   for  a   half  ounce:    to 

day  it  is  two  cents  for  a   full  ounce,  and 

they  covin-  over  double  the  area  now  that 
they  did  then.  Very  rarely  i\o  1  detect  a 
delay   or    a    failure  in    the   mail   service.       1 

would  have  to  report  the  Chicago  Post  i^l 
fiee  100  per  cent  efficient. 

Recently  our  traveling  man  East  sent  us 
a  wire  from  Boston,  saving  that  his  letfe- 
would  explain  a  matter  mentioned.  N 
letter  came  and  I  w  as  Intending  to  report 
it  to  our  post  K'tYuv.  After  a  few  days 
we  received  it  and  saw  on  the  envelope 
that  our  man  had  addresf  us  at  our 
street    and    number,    but     Boston    instead    oi 

Chicago.       No     mark     on     the     euve 
showed   when'  we  were  located;   thej    had 
looked  thru  the  directories  of  the  different 
cities  until  they   found  us  and  the 
fully   forwarded   it    voluntarily,     Had   our 

man     addreat     a     valuable     , 

press    in     thai     w  a  \      we    ne\  w 

got    it.    unless   we   had   sent  (,•    look 

it    up.    'The    post    office    takes    three    tune- 

much   pauis.   voluntarily     to 
two    pent     letter,    ii     Illegal),)     add 

III -e.  led.     i^l  lie   e\pi  e-.s   i  oiup.UM 
Oilier    1 1    m-p.'i  111  loll    •  OIU|l  nn     w  mild 
We      ne     now     shipping     all    of    cm 
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packages,  that  formerly  went  by  express. 
by  registered  mail.  I  asked  my  shipping 
clerk  if  he  ever  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  service  of  the  post  office  and  he 
promptly  answered,  "No,  not  in  the  least." 
Many  years  ago  the  business  men  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  began  to  use  the  mails 
for  small  packages  instead  of  the  express 
companies,  when  prompt  delivery  was  re- 
quired, marking  them  '"Twentieth  Century 
Limited."  Such  a  package  delivered  at  the 
New  York  Post  Office  before  twelve  noon 
is  unfailingly  delivered  down  town  in  Chi- 
cago at  one's  office  by  about  11  a.  m.  next 
day — twenty-three  hours.  No  express  com- 
pany has  equaled  that.  I  consider  the  post 
office  the  biggest  and  the  best  managed 
running  concern  in  the  United  States. 
Chicago  J.  M. 

Dr.  Iyenaga,  managing  director  of 
the  East  and  West  News  Bureau,  sends 
us  the  following  comment  upon  the 
article  which  we  published  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Ingram  Bryan  on  "An  Extraordinary 
Concession  by  Japan." 

Mr.  Bryan,  well  versed  in  Japanese  af- 
fairs as  he  is,  has  made  a  mistake  in  as- 
serting (in  the  first  paragraph)  that  "'one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  immigration 
problem  has  been  the  refusal  of  the  Japan- 
Government  to  acquiesce  in  the  natural- 
ization of  Japanese  subjects  abroad"  or  t  in 
the  second  paragraph)  that  "a  Japanese 
born  at  home  and  going  abroad  temporarily 
or  permanently  is  not  allowed  foreign 
naturalization." 

Ae  a  matter  of  fact  Japan  has  given  to 
her  subjects  the  right  of  expatriation  by 
the  Law  of  Nationality  which  went  into 
effect  on  April  1,  1800.  In  Article  NX  of 
that  law  it  is  affirmed  that  "A  person  who 
acquired  a  foreign  nationality  by  his 
own  choice  loses  Japanese  nationality." 
which  is  merely  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
a  Japanese  can  become  naturalized  abroad 
if  he  so  desires  and  if  allowed  to  do  so  by 
a  foreign  country,  but  ipso  facto  loses  Jap- 
anese nationality.  However,  this  privilege 
of  expatriation  is  hedged  about  by  Article 
XXIV  of  the  Law  of  Nationality  wherein 
the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  army  makes 
it  difficult  for  a  male  of  seventeen  years  or 
upward   to   be  expatriated,   altho  those   who 

has*-  completed  their  military  service  and 
those    who    for    any    reason    are   exempted 

from  military  service  are  allowed  to  do  so. 
Naturalization  of  .Japanese  in  America  is 
at  present  practically  out  of  the  question, 

unless  Congress  grant-  it  by  special  legis- 
lation  or  the  verdict   of  the   Supreme  Court 

pronounced  to  that  effect,   But  to  think 

that   "Japan  bat   hitherto  forbidden  her  suli 
jer-ts    to   become    naturalized    in    America"   is 
altogether  wrong. 

The    purpose   of    the    new    Expatriation 

I. a  a    is   thus  simply   to   allow   the   Japai 

under  seventeen  years  of  age.  who  were 
born  in  America  and  are,  therefore,  Ameri- 
can citizens  according  to  the  law  of  this 
country,  to  be  expatriated  if  they  wish. 

) T.    I  ■,  i. 
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Rates  Now  Cut! 

On  1000  Oliver  Typewriters — Perfect  Machines 
Unbeatable   Bargains — Prices  We   Can't  Print 

These  world-famous  visible  writing  Olivers  are  all  fresh  from  the  factory. 
Thousands  have  been  sold  at  $100,  but  on  this  special  lot  we  propose  to  save  you  both 
the  salesman's  commission  and  the  agent's  commission.  We  don't  dare  print  our 
terrific  reduction,  for  we  can't  tell  how  long  we  can  supply  these  typewriters  at  this 
price.  Hence  we  ask  you  to  mail  us  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  tell  you  in 
confidence.  After  you  get  our  unbeatable  offer,  all  you  have  to  do  is  notify  us  to 
send  one  of  these  superb  Olivers  on  trial.  You  don't  need  to  send  a  penny  until 
you  have  tried  it.  When  you  are  satisfied,  we  let  you  remit  a  trifle  once  a  month  till 
paid  for.     Our  terms  amount  to  only  13c  a  day;  and  surely  you'll  never  miss  that. 


OLIVER  S:  Life  Guarantee 


Why  i>ay  others  7=1  to  -^A  per  cent,  more  than  our  price  for  this  standard  size  Oliver? 
Whv   buy  a  typewriter  guaranteed  for  only  one   year   when    we   guarantee    this   Oliver   No.    5 

it  brings  you  typewriter  triumphs  unexcelled  by  any  machine  on  earth,  and  will  write 
any  form  from  thi  a  postage  stamp  to  a  wide   legal  document. 

The    down-stroke    U-shaped    type    bar    gives    double    strength    and    double    life    and    makes 

more     carbon     copies    than     any     other     machine    on    the    market.       Experts    marvel    at    Oliver's 

touch — one-third    lighter    than    any    other    made.     Saves   your   energy — rests  your  fingers. 

Errors   in    writing   quickly   and    easily   corrected     i>v     use    of    handy     Hack  Spacer.       Built-in 

Tabulator   lets    you    »  "<    figures  like   lightning. 

Universal  Keyboard  writes  *4  characters  and  letters,  yet  you  control  them  all  with  only 
28  key*.       Easil    '.    simplest,    handiest   keyboard    known. 
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T\\o  weeks  ago,  in  this  depart- 
ment, 1  quoted  excerpts  from  ■ 
paper  which  told  some  oi  the 
things  a  business  nan  should 
consider  before  buying  a  truck  or 
livery  car.  The  main  theme  of  the 
paper  was  that  the  selection  of  a  com- 
mercial vehicle  should  be  governed  not 
so  much  by  technical  details  of  truck 
construction,  such  as  the  various  forms 
of  drive  anil  the  like,  but  by  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
A  truck  or  delivery  car  K'ives  its  full- 
est value  when  it  is  kept  constantly 
at  work.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
a  truck  which  is  too  small  ami  must  be 
overloaded  and  which  has  frequent 
breakdowns  as  a  result,  will  not  turn 
out  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  It  is 
no  less  obvious  that  a  truck  which  is 
too  big  for  its  work,  and  is  never  fully 
loaded  will  only  be  delivering  part  of 
its  value.  It,  too,  will  not  be  a  profita- 
ble investment.  The  trick  of  the  suc- 
cessful buyer  is  to  choose  a  machine 
of  the  right  type,  weight — capacity — 
and  speed. 

Models  now  on  the  market  range 
from  those  of  less  than  one-half  ton 
capacity  up  to  big  fellows  capable  of 
carrying  seven  tons  and  over.  In  this 
range  are  four  or  five  capacities  which 
seem  to  have  earned  greater  popularity 
than  the  others.  They  are  what  might 
be  called  standard  sizes.  They  are  the 
1500  lb.  delivery  car,  the  1  ton  truck, 
the  2  ton  truck,  the  2Vz  ton  truck  and 
the  3x/2  tonner.  The  sizes  which  have 
fallen  somewhat  into  disfavor,  or  let 
us  rather  say,  disuse,  are  the  less-than- 
%  ton,  the  3  ton,  4,  5%  and  6V2  ton 
sizes. 

FIRST  let  us  consider  the  delivery 
car  and  the  work  for  which  it  is 
fitted.  That  is  more  or  less  deter- 
mined by  its  name,  except,  of  course, 
that  everything  carried  in  any  vehicle 
is  "delivered"  somewhere,  arid  the  de- 
livery truck,  proper,  is  not  supposed 
to  haul  big  crates,  heavy  machinery, 
barrels  of  cement  or,  in  fact,  anything 
but  light  packages. 

Delivery  cars  find  their  greatest  field 
probably  in  making  store  deliveries — 
department  stores,  bakeries,  grocery 
stores,  milliners,  shoe  emporiums,  and 
the  like.  And  their  work  is  arduous  in 
the  extreme. 

Delivery  cars  must  be  endowed  with 
two  great  qualities — speed  and  endur- 
ance. They  require  speed  because  they 
have  to  cover  wide  areas  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  The  store  whose  sys- 
tem cannot  deliver  the  goods  on  time 
consistently  is  in  more  or  less  dan 
of  becoming  decidedly  unpopular  with 
its  eo  tomers. 

The   delivery  car   needs   endurance, 

for  it    i     driven    :it  comparatively   high 

r    all    kinds    of    road    ,    111    all 

finds     of     weather.     And     even     under 

tii>'  tnent  it  is  apt  to  be 

into    lh.'    hands    of    a    driver    who 


not  care  how  he  treats  it.  From 
ervation,  il  seme  (o  me  that  the 
nj  of  delivery  car  drivers  are  horn 

with  lew  of  the  liner  sensibilities.  They 
lack  the  feeling,  possest  by  good 
chauffeurs,  that  delivery  ears  have 
feelings — that  they  should  he  treated 
with  care  ami  with  a  certain  considera- 
tion. 

IN  buying  a  delivery  car,  therefore, 
look  above  all  for  staunchness  com- 
bined with  speed.  Look  also  for  sim- 
plicity. The  more  nearly  foolproof  the 
mechanism,  the  longer  will  be  its  life. 
Easy-riding  qualities — for  which  ex- 
amine the  spring  suspension — should 
*be  insisted  on — less  for  the  sake  of 
the  driver  than  for  that  of  the  mer- 
chandise, which  is  frequently  fragile. 
Beware  of  flimsy  construction — es- 
pecially in  the  rear  end,  in  the  front 
axle  and  in  the  steering  gear.  The 
driver  of  a  delivery  car  can  seldom 
choose  his  roads,  and  the  vehicle 
should  be  able  to  stand  up  thru  month 
after  month,  and  even  year  after  year, 
of  bumpy  going. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  figure  out  in  ad- 
vance the  amount  of  ground  the  car 
will  be  obliged  to  cover  in  an  average 
day  and  divide  up  the  territory  into 
zones.  It  might  be,  for  instance,  that 
the  majority  of  your  customers  lived 
in  two  groups — one  due  north  from 
your  store  and  one  due  south.  In  such 
a  case  you  would  have  to  decide 
whether  one  car  could  reach  both 
zones  the  requisite  number  of  times 
in  a  day,  or  whether  two  cars  would 
be  necessary. 

IT  fs  absolutely  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomical operation  of  commercial  cars 
that  they  should  always  start  out 
with  a  maximum  average  load.  This 
distributes  the  delivery  cost  over  a 
number  of  items.  It  is  absurd  to  put  a 
few  little  things  into  a  big  truck  and 
send  it  out  when  you  might  put  them 
into  a  small  one  that  would  cost  so 
much  less  for  the  same  distance.  It 
might  pay  you  to  buy  one  1500  pound 
car  and  another  very  much  smaller,  one 
for  the  north  route,  the  other  for  the 
south  route,  or  vice  versa.  Every  man 
must  base  his  vehicle  needs  upon  the 
requirements  of  his  business.  And 
when  he  is  figuring  along  this  line,  he 
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hould  not  forget  to  count  on  a  prob- 
able  increase  of   business. 

The  question  as  to  whether  delivery 
cars  and  trucks  should  have  self- 
starters  and  electric  lights  is  more  or 
less  open.  More  makers  are  offering 
these  on  their  l'J17  models  than  on 
their  past  year's  models. 

IT   is  obvious,   of  course,  that  if  the 
machine  is  to  be  used  for  much  night 

work — and  delivery  cars  are  frequent- 
ly used  a  great  deal  at  night — electric 
lights  are  desirable.  If  many  stops  are 
to  be  made — and  delivery  cars  have  to 
stop  almost  every  other  chug — a  starter 
would  seem  to  be  desirable,  too.  Crank- 
ing the  car,  say,  fifty  times  a  day  or 
more,  is  apt  to  have  a  rather  enervat- 
ing effect  on  the  driver.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  self-starters  on  de- 
livery cars  have  a  habit  of  refusing  to 
work  so  frequently  that  their  value  is 
doubtful.  You  see,  when  a  machine 
makes  many  stops,  without  running 
much  between  stops,  the  generator  has 
no  chance  to  charge  the  battery.  In 
winter,  especially,  the  self-starting 
system  is  prone  to  lie  down,  since  the 
battery  action  is  slower  in  low  tem- 
peratures. 

Pneumatic  tires  are  almost  always 
furnished  on  delivery  cars.  Indeed, 
they  are  necessary,  for  solid  tires  are 
not  meant  for  fast  running  and  would 
soon  cause  the  machine  to  be  jolted 
to  pieces. 

These  are  the  major  considerations 
in  buying  a  light  delivery  car.  First 
find  out  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  the 
average  load,  and  the  territory  to  be 
covered;  then  choose  your  car  with 
these  requirements  in  mind  and  watch 
out  for  any  accessories  that  may  make 
for  more  efficient  delivery.  The  things 
to  look  for  in  some  of  the  heavier  vari- 
eties will  be  taken  up  in  a  later  issue. 


USKl'l  1.    A>  CESSORIES 
It  is  not   generally   known   by  motorists, 
especially  new  ones,  that  halt  the  damage 

done    to    tires    is    done    right    in    the    garage 

when    the    ear    is    not    running.    Standing 

night  after  night-  or  day  after  day.  as  the 
ease  may  he  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ear  upon  one  point  in  each  tire,  these 
points  soon  begin  to  show  wear.  Yon  see, 
tires  should   he  given  a  chance  to  rest,  and 

to  become  thoroly   dry.   if  you  drive  into 

your  garage  when  your  tires  are  damp,  ta- 
il' the  Boor  of  the  garage  is  wet.  or  oily,  and 
just  leave  the  ear  Standing  on  the  tires  all 
night,  that  part  of  the  tire  which  is  in  eon 
tact  with  the  floor  lias  no  ehanee  to  dry 
out.  AKo.  instead  ^(  the  strain  being  dis 
tributed  all  around  the  tire,  as  it  is  when 
the  ear  is  running,  the  point  of  contact 
has   to  hear   it    alone. 

To  jack   up   the  ear   in    the   nsnal    w 
tedious,    and    the    ear    is    not    oversteady    on 

the  ordinal1  j   jack.  To  jaek  the  car  up  and 

put     wood     blocks     under     the     . ivies     is    still 

more  tedious.    I'he   beat    waj    10   raise  the 

ear    from    the   ground    is   hv    means  of  a   9»l 
<*(  tour  spenal    lacks,   which  are  made  to  lit 
under    the    front    and    rear    linhs   y'<   all    I 
wheels,    These    jacks    raise    t  lu-    wheel    with 
..in-    in., 11. .11     and.    tho    light    and    simple, 

■ ig  enough  to  support  the  hea>  l*a(  1 

«lii  no     Tlic\    eosi    s  ,     1     ,,■! 


A  ROMANTIC  LIFE 
One  of  the  most  facinating  mission- 
ary biographies  ever  written  is  the 
story  of  Mary  Slessor  of  Calabar.  It 
has  the  romance  of  heroism  and  ad- 
venture, the  vitality  of  vigorous 
achievement,  the  freshness  of  pioneer- 
ing in  a  land  of  strange  peoples  and 
weird  customs.  The  heroine  was  a 
Scotch  girl  born  amidst  the  humblest 
surroundings  and  conditions,  which 
made  her  at  fourteen  and  for  fourteen 
years  a  mill  worker  in  the  city  of  Dundee. 
The  inspiration  of  a  great  ideal 
and  her  consecration  to  the  tasks  of 
mercy  developed  her  character  and 
personality,  and  produced  a  noteworthy 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  of  outlook. 
Her  native  ability  and  experience  gave 
her  an  unusual  understanding  of 
others,  a  courage  and  decisiveness  of 
action,  a  dignity  and  deftness  both  in 
speech  and  writing  that  made  her  a 
power.  From  her  early  childhood  she 
was  interested  in  the  missionary  efforts 
along  the  old  Calabar  coast,  and  here 
from  1876  until  her  death  in  1915  she 
carried  on,  often  alone  and  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  a  pioneer  work  for  the  re- 
clamation of  the  savage  tribes.  This 
well  written  memoir,  based  chiefly  upon 
her  many  letters,  gives  the  reader  a 
striking  picture  of  the  barbarous  life 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Calabar 
and  shows  the  uplifting  power  of  civi- 
lization. 

Mary  Sle**or  of  Calabar,  by  W.  P.  Livingstone. 
G«o.  H.  Doran  &  Co.  $1.50. 

ELIHU  ROOT 

The  literature  of  {.'overnment  and  law 
has  .its  most  substantial  contribution  of 
recent  years  in  the  collected  addresses 
of  Elihu  Root,  now  issuing,  volume  by 
volume.  Two  «>f  the  six  announ"  >l 
are  out.  The  book*  are  in  excel- 
lent style,  print,  and  binding,  some  five 
hundred  octavo  paget  each,  and  for 
what  they  are  very  low  in  price.  All 
but  ju  i   Mr.    Boot,   i''   the 
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Teach  You 

ADVERTISING  & 
SALESMANSHIP 


J.F.StevenJ 

-J.  R»i*ad  K*y  c» 


Then  you  can  earn  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  the 
average  salary  of  Advertising  and  Sales  Managers. 
They  earn  this  splendid  salary  because  they  are 
Creators — men  with  power  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true. 

Can  You  Succeed  in  Advertising? 

Some  men  are  by  nature  better  fitted  for  one  thing  than  another. 
Before  you  enroll  in  our  Home  Study  Course  in  Advertising  and 
Salesmanship  we  want  you  to  be  sure  that  you  have  the  ability 
to  succeed  as  an  Advertising  or  Sales  Manager. 

FRFF  Personal  Annlvnin  To  heIP  y°u  determine 
ri\cc  rersonai  analysis    whether  or  not  you  are  quali. 

fied  to  succeed  in  this  field,  we  have  arranged  with  a  well-known  Voca- 

tinna!  Director  Dersonally  to  analyze  you  free  of  charge  before  enrollment.  This  valuable 
service  will  give  you  an  unbiased  estimate  of  your  qualifications.  The  acceptance  of 
your  enrollment  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  your  success,  because  we  will  take  only  those 
wc    know   can   succeed. 
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What  This  Course  Will  Do  For  You  2*-23'£: 

oi  this  ( OUfM  whose  pictures  Appeal   above,   paid  the  price  of  effnit  •'"'! 

applicat  When  you  complete  this  course  you  will 

<iiately  to  fill  a  position  as  Advertising:  or  Sales 

Manager.    You  will  have   hi  I   pra  tica!  <    i"-rience  because  all  through  tlie 

irou  will  be  required  to  do  m  tual  work     This  will  Insure  youi    m.    The 
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Handle  Orders,  Billing,  Shipping 


One-third  Faster 


Yes,  and  save  money  too. 
You  can  do  it  with  our  easy 
time-saving  methods  and  the 


Hundreds  of  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  Save  More  Than  ^3 

of  the  time  formerly  required  for  this  work — 
and  save  delays,  reduce  errors,  simplii'y  de- 
tails, cut  expense.     One  big  concern  with 


eUht  of  our  machines  is  filling  orders  one- 
third  fasttf  and  has  eliminated  37  typists  and 
8  checkers.  Many  manufacturers  get  copies 
of  ordersfor  shop  foremen,  billing,  bookkeep- 
ing, draymen,  shipping,  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
all  with  one  writing  and  without  carbon 
paper.  The  saving  of  time  is  always  import- 
ant; the  saving  of  money  frequently  pays  for 
the  machine  in  30  days. 

Quicker  handling,  reduced  labor  and  less  ex- 
pense are  all  possible  in  your  order,  billing 
and  shipping  departments  and  we  can  prove 


it.  There  are  many  other  jobs  around  your 
office  which  you  can  put  on  your  Commercial 
Duplicator  saving  time  and  money.  One 
boy  or  girl  does  it  all.  No  type  to  set.  No 
stencils  to  cut.  Copies  are  made  direct  from 
original  matter  written  with  pencil,  pen  or 
typewriter.  Reduces  errors.  The  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  is  the  easiest  working_ 
fastest,  most  universally  adaptable  duplil 
eating  machine  in  the  world.  It  will  help 
you  speed  up  your  order,  billing  and  ship- 
ping work,  reduce  errors  and  cut  expense. 
Tell  us  how  you  do  that  work  now  and  get 
our  money-saving  facts  by  return  mail. 
Write  now. 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  41 1    Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 

.  Sales  Agents  in  AU  Principal  Cities 


10  DAYS 

FREE 

TRIAL 


Standard  Visible 


UNDERWCDD 
TYPEWRITER 

At  Less  Than  Vz  Manufacturer's  Price 


We  ship  you  the  machine  without  one  cent  advance 
payment,   all   charges  prepaid,  and  without  the  slightest 
obligation    on    your    part.      Equipped    with    the    late    im- 
provements— two     color     automatic     ribbon,     back     spacer, 
tabulator,   etc.      Send  us  your  name   and   address  today,  so 
that  we  may  explain  to  you  more  fully  this  sensational  offer. 
The  machine  will  sell  itself.     Therefore,  we  do  net  ask  you  to 
pay  one  cent  until  you  have  thoroughly  inspected  and  tried  it 
out  and  you  are  fully  convinced 


that  it  is  equal  to  any  $100  ma- 
chine you  have  ever  seen.  When 
you  have  decided  to  keep  the  type- 
writer you  can  pay  cash  for  it  or 
we  will  arrange  an  easy  payment 
plan  for  you.  Instruction  book 
sent  free  with  every  typewriter. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  for  5  years 
The  quantity  is  limited — so  write  today 

METRO  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

70  Front  Street         Brooklyn,  N.  Y.i 
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Weeding  Out  Your  Investments 

Many  of  our  readers  may  hold  securities  which  have  a  questionable  value  or 
which  are  not  suitable  to  their  individual  requirements. 

Investments  should  be  sifted  occasionally,  eliminating  those  which  have  little 
intrinsic  value  and  purchasinq  those  having  a  sound  investment  standing  ami 
a  good  future. 

The  services  of  our  Investment  Department  are  <  ll<  red  to  those  ol  <>m  readers 
who  may  not  be  satisfied  with  their  present  investments. 

An  .nth  !<•  on  this  subject  by  our  financial  editor,  Luigi  CrilCUolo,  will  .i( >| <>  U 
in  The  Independent  <>l  I  > - « «  mber  fourth. 


lar  understanding  of  intermit  iona]  law, 
and  I  line  lias  notably  sustained  his 
view.  A  dozen  other  addresses  are  giv- 
tn,  on  the  Russian  treaty,  Ship  Subsi- 
dies, Panama  ('anal,  Japan,  the  Mon- 
n.e  Doctrine  and  other  problems.  Gov- 
ernmeni  and  Citizenship  is  the  general 
title  of  the  second  book.  It  contains 
with  other  papers,  his  four  Dodge  lec- 
tures at  Yale  on  the  citizen's  part  in 
government;  the  Stafford  Princeton 
lectures,  and  some  fifteen  speeches  at 
the  state  constitutional  conventions  of 
1894  and  1915,  Editorial  introductions 
are  by  James  Brown  Scott  and  Robert 
Bacon. 

Addresses  on  I  titer  national  Subjects.  Ad- 
dresses on  Government  <in<l  Citizenship,  by 
Elihu  Root.  Harvard  University  Press,  $2  each. 

SOLDIER    PRIESTS    OF    FRANCE 

The  French  priests  responded  in 
thousands  to  the  national  call  to  arms 
and  took  their  places  in  the  line  of  de- 
fenders with  the  same  patriotic  spirit 
as  their  lay  comrades.  As  Rene  Gaell,  in 
Priests  in  the  Firing  Line,  shows  they 
went  further,  for,  except  when  per- 
forming a  sacred  office,  their  attitude 
exhibits  the  light  hearted  gaiety  of  the 
poilu. 

"Yesterday,"  writes  one  of  them, 
"there  was  a  great  distribution  of 
prizes.  I  picked  up  two,  but  the  one  in 
my  leg  doesn't  count.  As  to  my  arm, 
why — that  was  a  better  shot !  Only,  the 
bullet  did  not  remain  there.  Your 
friend's  always  the  same,  he  never  could 
keep  anything."  But  occasionally  there 
comes  a  tense  struggle  of  conscience, 
as  when  the  Abbe  Marny  was  forced 
by  circumstances  to  creep  up  on  a  Ger- 
man sentry  and  strangle  him  with  his 
bare  hands,  a  different  matter  from 
shooting  an  enemy  at  long  range.  Could 
any  situation  hold  a  more  tragically 
dramatic  moment  for  one  who  had 
vowed  himself  to  a  life  of  human 
charity? 

Priests  in  the  Firing  Line,  by  Rene  Gaell. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.20. 

METHODISM:  A  CLOSE-UP 
Since  Trollope's  "Barchester  Towers" 
there  has  been  no  more  candid  and 
clever  unveiling  of  church  politics  than 
in  A  Circuit  Rider's  Widow,  by  Corra 
Harris.  The  story  of  the  life  of  a  church 
in  a  middle  Georgia  town;  with  its 
saints  and  semi-saints;  its  choir  quar- 
rels; its  "lady  serpent";  and  its  im- 
perfect living  stones  built  into  the  walls 
of  the  structure,  is  told  with  Mrs.  Har- 
ris' irresistible  humor  and  keen  analysis. 
The  chapter  which  deals  with  the 
conference  is  a  remarkable  account  of 
the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Church;  its 
efficiency  is  equal  to  that  of  any  world- 
ly corporation;  its  intrigues  for  pre 
meat  are  those  of  any  ambitious  poli- 
ticians. There  is  much  sharp  criticism 
of  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  h 
ers,  but,  surely,  there  was  never  a  moiv 

tender  tribute  to  the  fidelity  and  self- 
sacrifice    Of    the    rank    and    tile   of    the 
Methodist      ministers.      The     minis!, 
wives,     upon     whom     the     peculiar    bur 
dens  of    the    itinerary    pre--,    most    hoa\ 
ily,    are    described    with    humorous    mi 
derstandiue  ;      and      the     I  ll  CUlt      no. 
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representative  of  them,  are  rare  and 
excellent  women,  imperfect  enough  to 
be  lovable,  but  helping  build  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth  by  their  energy 
and  devotion.  Happily,  we  are  spared 
a  Mrs.  Prondie,  tho  Mrs.  Harris  admits 
a  few  "termagant  saints"  to  member- 
ship in  the  Barton  church. 

A  Circuit  Rider's  Widow,  by  Corra  Harris. 
Doubleday,   Page   Co.   $1.50. 

WILLIAM    BLAKE,    PROPHET 

Vision  and  Vesture  is  an  alliteration 
that  fits  the  study  offered  by  Charles 
Gardner  to  those  who  bow  to  Blake,  and 
who,  to  tell  truth,  sometimes  ignorantly 
worship.  Blake  was  a  mystic,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  modern  mystics.  His 
vision  was  manifold  and  the  most  effect- 
ive vesture  for  it  was  art.  Without 
vague  rhapsody,  and  with  apt  citations 
and  reference  to  Blake's  writings,  which 
he  places  near  the  Hebrew  prophesies, 
and  his  art,  which  in  significance  he 
ranks  above  that  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Mr.  Gardner  brings  out  Blake's  mean- 
ing; giving  him  a  contemporary  place 
in  thought,  and  in  the  vision  of  life  and 
of  the  eternal;  finding  in  him  the  es- 
sential values  that  he  finds  in  Goethe, 
Nietzsche,  Strindberg,  Shaw  and  Yeats. 
In  these  as  in  a  host  of  others,  Ibsen, 
Whitman,  Besant,  Eddy,  Synge,  Mr. 
Gardner  sees  a  struggling  toward  har- 
mony of  the  good  and  evil  forces  of 
the  spiritual  world  as  set  forth  by 
Blake  in  his  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell." 

Vis-ion  and  Venture,  a  Study  of  William  Blake 
in  Modern  Thought,  by  Charles  Gardner. 
E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co.   $L26. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

If.    Pear  Adams   has   made   in   Interna- 
tionol  Cartoons  of  the   War  a  striking  col- 
lection from  th<'  newspapers  of  the  Allied 
.ons.    from    Germany,    Argentina,    Hol- 
land  and  th<:  United  States.  All  are  grim, 
those  from   France  the  most  bitter.   (Dut- 
ton, |L50.) 
To  understand  how  the  King  of  dri'vo* 
been  overruled  by  one  of  bis  sub  i 
there   i-   no   better   hook   than    the    life   of 
Eleftherot    [</>■  elos,  by   Dr.  C.   Kerofilas. 
B     n  under  another  Sag  he  became  the  su- 
i  r<-m»*  leader  of  Greece  and    has   led   that 
country  into   thr<;<;   war.-!.    (Dutton,   $1.25.) 
1     Cromer     Introduces     Arnold     ,T. 
nbee's    '■■  i    Europe,   ■■>   keen   endeavor 
li  out  the  influences  in  the  remap- 
ping of  Europe,  of  culture,  speech,  religion, 
tional      [»irit,    forces    not    physical    tlmf. 
lered  if  a   lasting  peace  be- 
ri   nappy  peopli  might.    (Dutton, 
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"Doctor— What  Shall  I  Take 
for  Constipation?" 

By  William  Meredith 


CONSTIPATION  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  Great  American  Ail- 
ment. If  you  do  not  suffer  at 
some  time  or  other,  you  may  consider 
yourself  extremely  fortunate,  for  scarce- 
ly more  than  one  person  out  of  ten 
escapes.  When  we  are  cross,  nervous, 
irritable — when  we  lack  energy  and 
strength,  when  we  have  headaches, 
when  we  are  troubled  with  gas,  fer- 
mentation, acidity,  the  reason  usually 
can  be  traced  back  to  constipation. 

"I  once  examined  20,000  diagnosis 
blanks,"  writes  Dr.  B.  F.  Roller  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  "New  York  Herald," 
''and  found  that  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
contained  the  constipation  complaint." 
And  if  we  needed  still  further  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  intestinal  congestion 
we  need  only  think  of  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  salts,  pills  and  other  cathartic 
drugs  which  are  consumed  annually. 

Because  nine  out  of  ten  people  are 
troubled  with  constipation  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
physician  is  asked  hundreds  of  times 
what  to  "take"  for  it.  It  would  seem 
that  the  average  person  feels,  so  long 
as  something  can  be  "taken"  for  relief, 
he  need  not  worry  about  the  complaint 
itself.  And,  indeed,  there  would  be  no 
great  cause  for  worry  except  that  in- 
stead of  removing  the  cause  of  consti- 
pation, laxatives  merely  relieve  the 
effect. 

As  the  world's  greatest  medical  au- 
thorities have  time  and  again  said,  all 
laxative  drugs  contain  some  poisonous 
element,  and  the  reason  they  give  tem- 
porary relief  is  because  Nature,  rebell- 
ing against  their  entrance  into  the 
blood  Hushes  the  intestinal  tracts  with 
all  the  body  fluids  she  can  muster.  But, 
not  only  are  these  essential  digestive 
fluids  wasted,  thereby  aggravating  the 
cause  of  constipation,  but  the  food 
tea  out  of  the  stomach  long  before 
any   nourishment    is   e  om    it, 

which  explains  why  we  are  sometime-, 
ifter  having  taken  even  a  single 
physic.       For    tl  cons    the    use    of 

laxative    drug         I1011H    be    discouraged. 

Physicians  say  the  more  often  we  take 
l         ives    the    less    we    can    net    along 

houi    them.      The    muscles    of    tli 
stomach    and    inti     in       beci  >me    weak 
and  inactive  through  lack  of  use,  if  we 
Continually   help   them    by    taking   medi- 
cine. 

"Well,"  you  say,  "if  I  am  not  to  take 
ti   es,  what  am  I  to  do?"    Tin    loj 
cal  answer  is  that   instead  of  devoting 
your  enefgii     to    one  method  oi   jet 
rid    of   the    waste    A  KTER    it    ha 
formed,  yon  musl    PREVENT  intestinal 
congi    1  ion  by  bo  balani  ing   youi   meal 
■    perfei  t  elimination. 
"The  trouble  is,"  said   !  ie  Chri 

tian,  the  eminent  I  i  t,  to  me 

Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following 
it  a  copy  of  the  blank  adopted  by  the 


recently,  "that  not  one  person  in  one 
hundred  knows  how  to  select  and  com- 
bine their  foods."  And  he  went  on  to 
explain  how  a  great  many  good  foods 
when  eaten  in  combination  with  other 
good  foods,  create  a  chemical  reaction 
in  the  digestive  tract  and  are  converted 
into  dangerous  toxic  poisons  which  clog 
the  system,  causing  not  only  constipa- 
tion but  auto-intoxication,  dyspepsia 
and  hundreds  of  other  sympathetic  ills. 

But,  as  Christian  tells  us,  just  as 
wrong  food  selections  and  combinations 
destroy  our  health  and  efficiency,  so  do 
right  food  combinations  create  and 
maintain  bodily  vigor  and  mental  en- 
ergy. Christian's  own  personal  experi- 
ence seems  to  confirm  this  most  con- 
clusively. Twenty  years  ago  he  was  at 
death's  door.  For  years  he  had  suffered 
the  agonies  of  acute  stomach  and  in- 
testinal trouble.  His  doctors,  among 
them  the  most  noted  specialists  in  the 
country,  gave  him  up  to  die.  As  a  last 
resort,  he  commenced  to  study  the  food 
question,  especially  its  relation  to  the 
human  system,  and  as  a  result  of  what 
he  learned,  he  succeeded  in  literally  eat- 
ing his  way  back  to  health  without 
drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind,  and  in 
a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  from 
people  seeking  the  benefit  of  Eugene 
Christian's  advice,  and  whose  cases  he 
is  unable  to  handle  personally,  that  he 
has  written  a  little  course  of  lessons 
which  contain  the  boiled-down  experi- 
ence of  his  twenty  years  of  study  and 
research.  These  lessons — there  are  24 
of  them — contain  actual  menus  for 
breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner,  cura- 
tive as  well  as  corrective,  covering 
every  condition  of  health  and  sickness, 
including  constipation,  acidity,  fermen- 
tation, and  many  other  sympathetic  ills. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just 
as  though  you  were  in  personal  contact 
with  the  great  food  specialist,  because 
every    possible    point    is    so    thoroughly 

covered  that  you  can  scarcely  think  of 

a  question  which  isn't  answered.  You 
can  start  eating  the  very  things  that: 
will  produce  the  increased  physical  and 
menial  energy  you  are  seeking  the  day 
you  receive  the  lessons,  and  you  will 
find  thai  you  secure  results  with  the 
hi    I    meal.' 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24 
Little     Lessons    in    Corrective    Eating, 
simply  write  Tin-  Corrective  Eating  So 
ciety,    I >ept.    411,   460    Fourl h    Avenue, 

New  York  City.       It  is  not   necessary  to 

enclose  any  money   with  your  request. 

Merely    ask    them    to    send    the    lessons 

on  live  days'  trial,  wiih  the  understand 

ing    thai     you    will    eithei     rel  urn    t  hem 

within    thai    time    or    remit   $3.00,    the 

small    fee  asked. 

form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this 
Society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 


CORRFXTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY,    Dcpt.411,  460  Fourth  Ave,    New  York  City 


.  on  may  vi  1, a  k.i    1  •  i •  1  of  1 '  in         I       or 

■  1   you  wiili    1  I  receipt 


1  will  eithei 


A. I1I1 
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What  a  farce  to  talk 
efficiency  in  the  face  of  this! 


You  are  due,  right  now  as  you  reatl  this,  to  pet  down  to  bedrock  on  this  correspondYnct 
thing. 

It  is  finished  typewriting  you  paj  for — not  shorthand  sessions  that  tie  up  the  works  and 
waste  the  time  of  the  man  who  dictates,  the  girl  who  takes  it  and  the  other  fellow  who  is 
waiting  his  turn  to  dictate.  To  say  nothing  of  the  dollars  and  cents  you  waste  when  you 
pay    for   nonproductive   work. 

Of  course,  if  you. StjU  zcant  to  have  every  letter  written  twice,  once  in  shorthand  and 
once  on  the  typewriter;  if  you  want  sour  typewriter  standing  idle  a  couple  of  hours  a  day 
adding  to  overhead;  if  you  still  want  to  take  your  t>;>ists  away  from  the  work  you  pay  them 
for;    if   you    still    object    to    saving    at    le.ist    a    third    on    every    letter    you    write — why,    all    right! 

But  it  you  want  efficiency  and  economy  and  a  personal  convenience  in  dictation  beyond 
anything   you   imagine   possible,   you   need   The   Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone,  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
on  your  own  work.       If  you  do  not  find  that  name   in   the  book,   write   to 


THE 


NCTAFRVNE 


ftCGISTCRCD 


Dept.  115  K,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores    in    the    Principal    Cities.      Dealers    Everywhere. 

You  can't  buy  a  Dictaphone  under  any  other  name 
The  Genuine  bears  the  name   The  Dictaphone 

{This  advertisement   was  dictated   to   The  Dictaphone) 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY     RELIABLE 

FURS 

Invite  inspection  of  our  large  and 
variety  assortment  of 

MEN'S  FUR  AND  FUR  LINED  COATS 

also 

CLOTH  COATS  WITH  FUR  COLLARS 

126  West  42nd    Street 

New  York  City  111111111111 Mull 


wltli  acorn  jiikI  cruelty,  The  Jewish  civilian 
population  were  pillaged  and  worse.  Hut 
tor  the  timely  presence  of  American  war- 
ships, the  plighl  of  the  Jews  would  seem 
i"  have  been  utterly  hopeless.  (Houghton. 
Mifflin.  |1.25.) 

Under  the  title  Potadam  Princes,  Ethel 
Howard,    for    several    years    English    gov- 

■moss    to    the     Kaiser's    sons,     lias    written 

some  reminiscences  of  her  royal  charges 
and  her  life  al  the  German  court.  From 
the  fascinating  and  unusual  material  at 
her  disposal  she  lias  made  an  ill-construct- 
ed, only  fairly  interesting  book.  (Dut- 
ton,  $2.) 

in  a  straightforward,  day  by  day  ac- 
count of  his  flight    With  Serbia  Into  Ewile. 

Fortier  .Junes   makes  very   real   the  splendid 

courage,  the  horrible  agony  of  thai  retreat. 

Some  of   his  experiences   seem    incredible  to 

us  over  here  on  "the  safe  side."  but  Ids  sin- 
cerity is  as  convincing  in  his  graphic  de- 
scriptions as  in  his  abundant  facts.  (Cen- 
tury, $1.60.) 

Nb    liner    record    of   volunteer    service    in 

the  Great  War  has  come  to  hand  than  that 
compiled  in  Friends  of  France,  by  members 
of  the  American  Ambulance.  How  they 
worked,  lived,  and  day  by  day  went  at  the 

risk  of  their  lives  to  rescue  the  French 
wounded  from  Ypros  to  the  Alsace  front, 
is  simply  told,  each  narrator  giving  all  the 
credit  to  his  comrades.  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
$2. 1 

The  most  complete  and  authoritative  col- 
lection of  the  Official  Diplomatic  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
'//(,//  War  is  that  edited  by  Dr.  Edmund 
von  Maeh.  Besides  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  this  contains  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  the  original  edi- 
tions issued  by  the  various  governments. 
The  brief  notes  are  pro-German  but  show 
no  objectionable  partizanship.  (Macmillan. 
$6.) 

FRIVOLOUS  AND  GRAVE 

Pincus    Hood,   by   Arthur    Hodges,    is   a 

story  of  impecunious  artists  and  multi- 
millionaires. It  begins  like  a  George  Cohan 
play  and  ends  like  a  third  rate  movie. 
(Small,  Maynard,  40  cents.) 

Elizabeth  Jordan,  in  her  recent  volume, 
I.orcrs'  Knots,  tells  some  interesting  short 
stories.  This  is  easily  the  best  work  Miss 
Jordan  has  done  since  her  volume  "'Tales 
of  the  City  Room."  (Harper  &  Bros., 
$1.1-5.) 

A  graceful,  quiet-toned,  leisurely  novel 
for  those  who  love  young  lovers  and  the 
gentle  small  perfections  of  the  out  of  doors, 
is  I,.  11.  Hammond's  tale  of  country  life 
in  Tennessee,  In  the  Garden  of  Delight. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  $1.) 

The  Certain  Hour,  by 
Cabell,  is  a  collection  of 
about   poets  dead  and  gone, 

fatuous  essay  on   literature. 

induction."  Two  poems,  far  from  poetic,  are 

included  in  the  hook.    (Robert  M.   MeKride, 

si.:;:..) 

1 /;    iverage  Woman,  by  W.  Dane  Bank, 

all  goes  to  prove  that  "there  ain't  no  such 
animil."  Whether  you  agree  with  the  au- 
thor or  not,  Emmie,  who  was  a  trimmer  in 
a    hat    factory    QBar    Manchester    until    she 

married  the  owner,  is  well  worth  knowing. 
( Doran,  $1.85.) 

The  'I'rufficrs.  by  Samuel  Merwin.  is  an 
entertaining     romance,     also    a     fair  minded 

nut  of  the  truths  and  the  truffles  to  be 
found  in  Greenwich  Village.  There,  as  else- 
where, are  idealists  and  hypocrites,  adven- 
tures  magniiicenl    and   adventures   tawdry. 

(The   Bobbs  Mc.mII  . 

The  Turtles  oj  Tasman,  bj  Jack  London. 

is    a    collection    ,<{    short     s|c  issol ted 

types   and    kinds      a    literal  >    remnant   iviin- 
The     Stories     are     written     with     what 
WOllld   be   reasonable  cleverness   in    the  o 

nan    Action  writer  but   lack  the  verve  and 

the    authentic    tin  ill    ol     \l        1  ondoe 
w  oik.    t  Mai  null. in.    SI     '■>   | 

Penrod    Schofield,    that    Inimitable   nya 

Igic,    comic   ami    met 

in    moods  o(  boyhood,   returns  lu  triumph 


James   Branch 

romantic  tab's 
prefaced  by  a 
an    "auctorial 
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in  Booth  Tarkington's  new  volume,  Penrod 
and  Sam.  Penrod's  imagination  is  as  riot- 
ously fertile  as  ever  and  labors  as  effec- 
tively to  create  practical  problems  for  his 
parents  and  teachers.  (Doubleday,  Page, 
|l.35.) 

The  Ran-  Youth,  by  Dostoevsky,  is  the 
eighth  of  his  novels,  now  translated  by 
Constance  Garnett.  Why  the  Russian  in 
given  circumstances  acts  so  differently  from 
even  the  most  composite  American  will 
probably  always  be  a  puzzle  and  Dolgoruky 
and  his  whole  unpleasant  connection  are 
more  than  commonly  puzzling.  For  that 
very  reason  this  is  one  of  the  novels  to  be 
recommended  to  the  student  of  Russian  life. 
(Macmillan,  $1.50. 1 

ALL  SORTS  OF  JOBS 

In  Fundamentals  of  Selling,  Norris  A. 
Brisco  considers  salesmanship  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  large  department  store. 
He  has  evidently  given  the  matter  careful 
consideration  :  no  important  branch  of  the 
work  is  ignored,  and  the  treatment  is  fair- 
ly exhaustive.   (.Appleton,  $1.50.; 

Every  amateur  photographer  will  take 
delight  in  The  Camera  Man.  by  F.  A.  Col- 
lins, because  of  its  abundant  anecdotes  of 
how  press  pictures  and  movies  are  taken 
under  all  sorts  of  difficult  circumstances. 
The  snapshots  from  aeroplanes  are  the 
most  interesting  of  the  illustrations.  (Cen- 
tury, ¥1-30.) 

Types  of  News  Writing,  by  Willard 
Grosvenor  Bleyer,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, is  a  storehouse  of  wise  suggestion  to 
dents  and  young  reporters.  It  shows  the 
development  of  new  stories  by  star  re- 
porters, and  the  novice  will  do  well  to 
study  its  patterns  in  style,  both  of  writing 
and  type.   (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $1.40.) 

To  any  one  owning  or  having  connection 
with  a  retail  establishment  of  any  de- 
iption,  Retail  Selling,  by  James  YV.  Fisk, 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  It  treats 
of  retailing  and  retail  salesmanship  only, 
but  it  discusses  all   sides  of  these,   from   the 

etion  of  a  location  to  the  final  organi- 
zation of  the  sab--  force.   (Harper,  $L) 

An  admirable  survey  of  the  art  ol  The 
Binding  of  Books  is  by  Herbert  I'.  Home. 
The  pri  *'f  forwarding  and  finishing 

clearly  set  forth,  and  there  are  ehap- 
•  on   Italian,  French  and  English  bind- 
ing*.   The    illustrations    include    a    Grolier 
binding  and  examples  of  tin-  work  of   I 
Payne  and  Sanderson.   (Dutton,  $1.25.) 
In    Selling    Tim,';      *»    s     Ifarden   con- 
the  up  to  date  salesman  and  his  many 
qualifications.   lie  discusses  these  qualifica- 
tions    ifi     detail,     and     emphasizes    the     fact 
'.     to     be     really     successful.  nan 

illld   have   special   training,   as    well    as   in- 
ability.   The    book    i-    in     Dr.    .Maiden's 

marv     inspirational 

t    Truth    About    the 

title   of   a    little    book    by 

n    theatrical    men    in 

bar<-    the    theatrical 

its 

onld  be   playwrights 

and    would  be   actors    will    be    r'i  iii. i  jonrd 

merciless  recital.    (Stewart,    Kidd, 

Training   fot    t)  papt  i    '/'<  adi 

manager  of  the 
I    World       an  entertaining,  informal 
and  of  the  m 

pap  .  .   contemplates 

well    read    I 
d    with    the    intensive    i 

<■  of  its  author. 
I    !5.  > 

Talks    on    Bu  tness    Correspondence, 
Hamburgh 
I      stimulating      rules     together 

riiiiunt     i,f 

nd      letti  Hi 

r»l    i 
'         •  hl<  i 
W*s 

l'  •  Ion       J. ittl-      I'.iown, 


(<  !rowell, 

Theatre      la      the 

"one  of  the  l"   t. 

New    York,''   who 

uncertainties,    it  i 


THE  ELUOTT 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES 


The  Hand 

Machine 

Speed 

1500 

per  hour 


Faster 

Surer 

Cleaner 

Simpler 

More 

Economical 


The  only  address- 
ing Machine  that 
J    "Prints  in  Sight" 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  and 
Sears-Roebuck  of  Chicago  use 
Elliott   Addressing    Systems. 

They  are  the  biggest  mail  order 
concerns  in  the  world.  They 
know  addressing  machine  values. 


The  Foot 
Machine 


Speed 
3000 

per  hour 


The  Power 
Machine 

SB 

H     Speed 
40C0 
I  per  hoar 

I 

111                          ■  1 

Elliott  Address- 
ing Machines 
are  bought  by 
men  who  know. 

Cut    this     Coupon     and    mail     for    full   particulars 

j  The  Elliott  Addressing 
I       Machine  Company 

j  299  Broadway  New  York 


Please  send  me  your  free  catalogue 
(Name  and  address  in   margin) 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

i hi. i  o  ce  for  In  >nal 

mi,:  ill  he  given  to  the  desires  <>{  il       u     cribers  for  information  in 

Investments  of  all  I  ndi    We  cannot  of  course  decide  )<>r  our 

hould  put   their  savings  and  o  ill   not   undertake   the 

>    pon  •  "'  itx   i  to  any  individual    But 

to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  '    them 

r  nr  ilim  the  column s  of  The  Independent  such  impartial  information 

i  ili,  m  in  making  a  wist  <  fnr  themi  vho 

;  i     ■  i  e  better  ■  n  they  spt 

the  held,  ap  ate  amounts  of  each,  if  the  inv 

ment  is  fir  an  or  pro)         lal  man,  woman  or  minor,    ill 

in  for,  held  in   ttrict  confiden 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 


pendent  invites  Inquirii  I  ning  to  Travel  sure, 

health    or    business;    the   best    hoicK,    large   and    small;    the   best    routes    to    reach    them, 
and  i  iii|>s  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic    ami    foreign.     This    Department 

is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNEK  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 

ibly     known    because    of    tl  =al    knowledge     possessed    by     its    manage! 

lint;     hul  It      Hotel    McAlpin,    Broadway    and    .Mth    II 

New    York,  and   Hotel   Stewart,  S.m    Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,   New   York. 


SheCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS.  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA      LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Letlingweil.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL      THE       YEAR 


THE  BATHS 


A   Mineral   Springs   HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,   known    as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHE1M 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  ot  graded  walks  lor  Orrtel  hill  climbing. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM 

BAT  4S   ARE    GIVEN    WITH    A    NATURAL    BRINE 

are   directly  connected   with    the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all   appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy   and   Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauhrim,  in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  five  limes  as  strong.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  1  averages 
68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 

Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney.  Nutritional  and  Nervous 

Disorders;    Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity. 

WINTER  CONDITIONS  FOR  TAKING  THE  "CURE"  OR  FOR  REST  AND  RECUPERATION  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE 

Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Request 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 
"In  the  Heart  of  the  Pines" 

An     unusually    comfortable    hotel     for    autumn 
and   winter.  Albert   A.    LeRoy,   Prop. 


A  place  to  meet 
Your  kind  of 
People — 


HOTEL 
LENOX 


T  (^Boston  h 



A  New  England 
Institution 

ZTTE  sumptuousness 
of  its  equipment,  the 
cuisine  and  the  service 
all  suggest  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  you  expect 
to  find  in  the  best  homes. 

Single  Room   ivith  bath 
$2.50  to  $4.00 

Double  Rooms  nuith  bath 
$3.50  to  $0.oo 

L.  C.  Prior 

Manatlnii  Director 


"^ 


J 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 
A  combination  of  country  life  and  nice  living.  Golf 
right  at  hand.  A  charming  place  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  Write  for  booklet  aDd  rates. 
Ross  Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE   SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Bailston  Spa.  \T.Y..  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Rrfined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurse--. 
1  5  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


FLORIDA 

"BY  SEA" 

JACKSONVILLE 


(Culling  tit  s.ivuunult) 

W8i  Bound  Trip 

BOSTON      ---.        $  I 
N  BW     VOB  K    -  $1 

fill  LA  1>I    i   I11IA        -        8:<"  00 
$36  OO 

neali  1  V* 

i  \  u 

■    ■ 

Kan  ha  at  1a  ad  M  co, 

w   i'  I,, ....  a  i'. a. 

It  any  tlckol  or  1 


One  Way 
$27.00 
$24.40 
$22.40 
$20  OO 


INVESTIGATING  PRICES 
Owing  to  complaints  that  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  in- 
creased by  trusts  or  trade  conspiracies, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  ordered 
its  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  make  a  thoro  investigation, 
promising  to  punish  any  who  may  be 
found  guilty.  Probably  the  inquiry 
will  not  be  more  fruitful  in  detecting 
unlawful  conspiracies  than  was  the  one 
made  some  time  ago  by  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  price  of  wheat 
and  flour.  As  a  rule,  the  price  ad- 
vances are  due  to  short  crops,  the  great 
foreign  war  demand  for  many  of  our 
products,  and  wage  increases  that  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
These  causes,  for  example,  account  for 
the  prices  of  flour,  cotton  goods,  pota- 
toes, meat,  leather,  shoes,  and  articles 
of  steel,  copper,  or  brass.  Sales  of 
wheat  in  Chicago  at  $1.91  a  bushel 
were  reported  last  week,  and  cotton  is 
19  y2  cents  a  pound  at  New  York.  Con- 
spiracies have  not  made  these  prices, 
nor  are  they  responsible  for  the  price 
of  potatoes.  The  crop  was  only  288,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  72,000,000  less 
than  last  year's  and  the  recent  average. 
And  the  Allies  are  buying.  If  conspira- 
tors are  found  they  should  be  punished. 
If  the  advances  are  not  due  to  them, 
a  plain  official  statement  as  to  causes 
and  conditions  will  serve  the  public 
interest. 

IN  THE  STOCK  MARKET 
On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
there  was  a  broad  and  active  market 
in  the  four  full  days  of  election  we 
transactions  amounting  to  nearly 
2,000,000  shares  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday.  In  the  preceding  week,  the 
prices  of  war  order  shares  ami  other 
industrials    had    advanced,    with    the 

stimulus  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  re- 
port of  the  September  quarter's  net 
earnings,  but  railroad  stocks  had  shown 
little  change.  Steel  common  stock  had 
Closed  at  L20%.  On  Monday,  the  day 
before  the  election,  When  the  prevail- 
ing expectation  was  that  Mr.  Hughes 
would  be  chosen,  more  than  1,500,000 
shares  changed  hands,  and  fifty  rep 

stntativo    securities    made    an    a\ 

net    gain   o(   a    little   more    than    halt'   a 

point.  Steel  common  rising  to   189 
On  Wednesday,  the  daj  after  election, 
when  the  result  ^(  the  voting  had  not 
been    ascertained,    there    were    sharp 
fluctuations,  and   the  a*  the 

end  Indicated  loss,  In  a  iota' 

1,079,500  Steel    advanced    to 
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WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 


"  Two   luxurious  24  day 
cruises  on  specially   char- 
tered American  steamers  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Many  delightful  shore  excursions.     An 
ideal  winter  vacation.    From  New  York 
Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24.   Price  $290  and  up. 

FOREIGN  TOURS 

Including  the  principal  cities  and  many 
points  of  unique  interest  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  Leisurely  travel.  Small  parties.  Fre- 
quent departures  during  the  winter  and 
early  sprin?  for  South  America,  Japan  and 
China,  and  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australasia. 

Also  Tours  to  California 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired. 
Dept.  6 
17    Temple    Place,    Boston 

New  York         Philadelphia 
Chicago        San  FrancUco 


RAYMOND t'WHITCOMB  CO 


Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


Fresh,  Wild  Grown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine    new    crop    of 
Wabash  Valley 
Pecans  now  ready. 
Thin  shelled— easily 
cracked — appetiz- 
ing— healthful.    We 
ship  direct  to  con- 
sumers   in    10,    15   and 
20   lb.  cartons  at  25c  per 
pound,  express  prepaid  east 
of  Missouri  River.     Also  Wild  Hickory  Nuts,  Wal- 
nuts and  Shell  Barks.    Order  Ten  Pound  Trial 
Carton  Pecans  today,  $2.50.     Sai'.ilactlon  guaranteed. 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  £%!££2L 


XMAS  CARDS 


WE  SAVE  J 


YOU 


Vz 


HIV     I»ll:l.f  I     FROM    1111     MANUFACTURER 

Highest  Quality,  Hand  Embossed,  with  your  own  name. 
40  exclusive  new  designs.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
ART  CARD  CO..    542-1   So.  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago.  111. 

"Home-Making:,  the  New  Profession" 

•/   Dome  r tie 
i  i,<, si- 
Am.  School  of  Hone  Economics,  529  W.  69th  Sl,  Chicago,  III. 


Indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

.ruinates    the    out- door 
prlt  j,    ',r.i-ri     vault    and 

f>ol.    which    are    Drewllng 
i»ia'  1 1  lot    nanus,     Eutra  » 

warm,     sanitary,     odorless 

I' t    ri«ht    in    your   r- 
No  going  out  In  cold  reather. 

A  i 

\,j  But*  I: ■■■■.!■;  i  ',1  Hi  alth. 


ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 


Put   II     \  id  nh.-ri:  III  'I  In-   HOOM 
The  w  -   by  a  chemical  process  In 

A  ii.-iliiii  I  y  no  odor,  titrable 

■  I.  nti*. Iut.<  I  i  j- 
t'.r  full  d< 

■0W(  SANITARY  Bfl  CO.  11I0BR0WE  8100.,  DETROIT, 

Sjfl     '.',    -|7».l,«»«i  <)-      H-i   «r,'l  1.,,-i         SJipil 
I -» HIIIjII. 


Journalism  As  An  Aid 
To  History  Teaching 

§y  I  i>win  v..  U  0S8OM,  Pi.  i> 

I  ii-i-nry   K,|if.,r   of    The  liiHepenrlnnt 

A««-,-  ml.   in   il.»    ',.  (,.,.,!  .,f    Inui  naliam 

Columbia  University 

/     '  n    lii  for'     tin 

'its'    Awn  iafion    -it     U 

■ 

i  1 9 
WV-. 


126,  but  fell  back  to  124%.  For  tbe 
railroad  stocks  there  were  losses.  In 
the  curb  market  there  was  much  bet- 
ting on  the  result  of  the  final  election 
count,  and  the  odds  were  still  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Hughes. 

On  Thursday,  with  the  result  still  in 
doubt,  altho  there  were  indications  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  reelected,  the 
movement  was  erratic,  but  with  an  up- 
ward tendency,  and  at  the  close  a  de- 
cided gain  was  seen.  The  argument  or 
theory  that  avoidance  of  a  change  at 
Washington  would  prevent  a  check  of 
prosperity  had  weight.  To  the  prices 
of  several  war  order  stocks  there  were 
large  additions,  Central  Leather  show- 
ing an  advance  of  11  points  on  large 
earnings  and  news  of  a  contract  for 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  the 
company's  products.  More  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  day's  business  was  done 
in  Steel  shares,  with  a  slight  decline. 
On  Friday,  when  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wilson  was  generally  admitted,  there 
was  notable  activity  (1,958,350 
shares),  with  an  irregular  net  result. 
The  effect  of  political  considerations 
could  not  be  measured.  Steel  shares, 
which  had  been  sold  at  126  on  Wednes- 
day, closed  at  123  %',  altho  the  month- 
ly report  showed,  for  October  31,  the 
great  increase  of  492,676  in  the  ton- 
nage of  unfilled  orders.  Copper  mining 
companies'  shares  advanced  because 
sales  of  the  metal  had  been  made  at 
32%  cents  a  pound  and  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  225,000,000  pounds 
by  the  French  Government  were  re- 
ported to  be  pending.  A  seat  on  the 
Exchange  was  sold  for  $75,000,  the 
profits  of  business  in  a  broad  market 
having  caused  an  increase  of  the  price 
of  membership. 

Among  the  published  reports  was 
one  showing  that  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company's  gross  earnings  in  nine 
months,  $43,000,000  (an  increase  of 
$35,000,000),  made  a  surplus  equal  to 
179    per   cent   on   the    common   stock. 

THE  RAILROADS 
At  Omaha,  on  the  8th,  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  attacked  the 
new  Adamson  eight-hour  law  by  asking 
the  Federal  Court  there  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  enforcement  of  it.  On 
the  following  day  similar  action  was 
t,akf:n  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F6  Company  at  Kansas  City. 
The  claim  is  that  the  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional. Appeal  to  the  courts  was  de- 
layed until  after  election  day,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  apparent  ground 

for  a  charge  that  the  companies  bad  a 
political  motive.  It  is  understood  that 
<  ;i  tern  companies  will  soon  k<>  to  the 

courts  in  the  same  way. 

I  .-i i  hortagi  Is  Ui'  '  hi  '  of  much 
complaint,  especially  at  the  coal  mines, 
;mil  the  intei  tats  i   munis 

begun  an  in  ■■■  il  igai  Ion  al 
Louisville.  One  or  the  louthern  roads 
ii.i  published  ;<  statement  bowing  that 
companie  1  in  I  be  noi  I  heastern  states 
have  on  their  lines  three  timet  as  many 

•  ■>!.<,  u.H  they  own,  while  southern   cum 

panic    an  temporaril  i  deprived  of  their 

property.  All  this  in  due  mainly  to  the 
movement  of   war      ipplis     to   mirth- 


Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 

OSAKA        LONDON        KYOTO         BOSTON 


Our  lamps  are  made  from  porcelain, 
pottery,  and  bronze  jars  which  we 
carry  in  our  stock,  fitted  for  either 
electricity  or  oil.  They  are  useful  as 
well  as  decorative,  and  suitable  for 
city  or  country  houses. 

Shades  made  to  order  in  any  color, 
from  imported  antique  silks,  plain  rice 
paper,  decorated  paper,  grass  paper,  or 
customer's  own  materials,  which  appeal 
to  the  most  fastidious  taste,  and  the 
true  art  lovers. 


[   can   improve 

Your  Health 


I  can  reduce  or  increase 


r 

f-Your  Weight 

I  I   can   make 

t^Your  Poise 

express  beauty,  grace  and  refinement. 

I  have  helped  79,000  women  to  re- 
gain their  health  and  keep  it.  I  have 
reduced  the  weight  of  .55, 000  and  1 
have  increased  the  weight  of  as> 
many   more. 

Write  me  about  yourself.  Your 
letter  will  be  personal  to  mc  and  my 
reply  will  be  just  as  sincere  to  you. 
I  am  at  my  desk  from  8  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.  Fully  one-third  of  my  pupils 
are  directed  to  me  by  those  who 
i.ri     been    benefited. 

With  my  letter  I  will  send  you  my 
booklet   showing  you   how   to   stand 

and    walk   correctly   and    giving   other 
health    information    of    vital    interest. 

Don't  wait,   you   may    forget  it. 
SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  19.  624  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 


t 


Miss  Corroft   has  villi  be  In 

"Health  Iinginccr"  for  Women 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contraoti 
JOHN   P.   MI'NN.   Ml)     Pnsident 

I  COMld 

CLARENCE  M.   KELSEY 

Pres.   Tit  rant  11  and   Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM    11.    POR1  1  R,    Bankif 

vAi'D   TOWNSEND 

Pres.   Import ir i  and   Tradirt  Nat.  Bank 

<:.pipii    man,    whether   experlei d*  In    life    In 

■orance    or    nol .    me      main     direct    conl  1 
with    this   Company    for   ■    limited    territory    if 
desired,    and    spcurn    fur    themselves,    In    sddl 

linn   in  Hint    rear's  ci nl     Ion     ■    renewal    In 

torest  Insui  1  lneon  I       ul  ure,     Aii- 

l||  II,  il      II::    Ho MM'    CTflCP,     No.    277 

H I  way.    New    s  hi  lc   ('It  v. 
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Going  up? 


«    ACE  . 


-  or  down  r 


AGE  50-iSOO 


HERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
based  on  the   actual   average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  you  go — up,  through  train- 
ing, to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
do-wn,  thiough  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  pdorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  no-iv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
no-iv.  You  can  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  show_yo«  how  you  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work,  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  hrst  step  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 


I.  C.  S.,  Box  4531 1  Scranton,  Pa. 


Wu 


:UT   OUT    HERE- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4531,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

□  ADVERTISING  MAN 


M 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Car  Running 

Electric  Wiring 

Telephone  Expert 

MECHANICAL  E  NO  INI  I  It 

Mechanical  Draftsman 
H  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Gas  Engineer 

CIVII,  ENGINEER 

Surveying  and  Mapping   O Commercial  Law 

MINE  rOREfl'N  OR  ENtTR    □  GOOD   ENGLISH 

.Metallurgist  or  Proapector 
TSTATIOVtlU    ENGINI  I  II 

Marine  Engineer 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Architectural  Oraftsmau 

Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 

PLUMBING  AM)  111  viim. 
n  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
D  SALESMANSHIP 


□  Window  Trimmer 
DShow  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  ILLUSTRATOR 

□  DESIGNER 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  Railway  Accountant 


n  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Snbjectl 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AGRICULTURE 

□  POULTRY   RAISING 

□  textile  Overseer  or  Suitt. 

□  Navigator  □Spanish 

□  Chemist  □German 

□  Alio  BUNNINGp  Kronen 

□  Auto  Repairing  □Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer- 
Street 
and  No.___ 


jClty 


.State 


I I 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation address 


25th  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.M)  Chicago,  IN.  *■** 


A  High  School  Course 

^7*1/1/0    VCrlfS  o»nl"mV.\lVr'''a 

Diet*,  nnd  rtimplifleil  high  MB 

,  •  nil  eolltgt  tntrancf  n- 

i      i.  irllng  memberf  of  the 

■ 

i  i  foronrl K. 

...    N.»  obllffanaol.     wnl 

Amrrinn.S[lioolof('orrcipoiiilc>c«,Dtp'  fttHil  Chirano.ll.S.A. 


ii  ports.  •  lompaniea  say  that  while 
their  earnings  bave  Increased  they  are 
,rge  enough  In  view  of  the  effect 
of  the  eight-hour  law,  booh  to  be  opera 
tive— to  permit  large  purchase!  of 
equipment,  it  is  true,  however,  that  In 
the  last  few  weeks  they  have  ordered 
a  large  number  of  cars.  At  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  Congress  thai  pari 
of  President  Wilson's  program  which 
provides  for  an  inquiry  ae  to  the  effect 
of  the  eitfht-hour  law,  with  a  possible 
increase  of  freight  rates  if  this  should 
be  required,  will  probably  be  taken  up. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  which  is  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  expediency 
Or  feasibility  of  government  ownership 
of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  and 
to  inquire  about  financial  and  other  con- 
ditions in  the  railroad  business,  will  be- 
gin its  work  on  the  20th.  It  is  required 
to  report  only  fifty  days  later.  Obvious- 
ly the  time  allowed  is  not  sufficient  for 
an  investigation  covering  so  much 
ground  and  relating  to  questions  of  so 
much  importance.  The  members  of  the 
committee  will  have  other  duties,  and 
cannot  give  their  attention  exclusively 
to  the  inquiry. 

STEEL  AND  COPPER 
Steel  prices  are  higher  and  there 
is  much  excitement  in  the  pig  iron 
market,  where  additions  of  $3  or  $4  a 
ton  were  made  last  week,  altho  the 
supply  is  growing.  The  pig  iron  output 
in  October  made  a  new  high  record, 
rising  to  3,508,849  tons.  May's  output, 
3,361,073,  had  been  the  summit.  To  these 
great  quantities  has  the  monthly  prod- 
uct moved  upward  from  only  1,601,421 
tons  in  January  of  last  year.  The  addi- 
tion, at  the  end  of  October,  of  nearly 
500,000  tons  to  the  quantity  called  for 
by  the  Steel  Corporation's  unfilled 
orders,  made  a  total  that  for  the  first 
time  exceeded  10,000,000  tons.  It  is 
predicted  that  a  forthcoming  report  will 
show  that  the  corporation's  net  earnings 
in  October  were  not  less  than  $35,000,- 
000.  September's  $30,000,000  had  never 
been  equaled.  Large  orders  have  recent- 
ly been  given  for  delivery  in  the  second 
half  of  1917,  and  even  in  1918.  New 
contracts  for  300,000  tons  of  shell  steel, 
to  be  used  in  foreign  munition  factories, 
have  been  made,  and  it  is  expected  that 
others  will  increase  the  quantity  to 
900,000  tons.  The  mills  are  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  ship  plates. 
Sales  were  made  last  week  to  Italy  and 
Japan.  Our  railroads  are  ordering 
thousands  of  cars  every  week.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  steel  mills  will  have 
all  the  work  they  can  do  thru  the 
year  11M7,  even  if  the  war  should  end 
in  the  near  future. 

About  two  cents  a  pound  has  been 
added  to  the  price  of  cupper,  for  there 
have  been  sales  at  32 Vi   cents.  Not  long 

ago  the  British  Government  bought 
1 18,000,000  pounds*  and  now  Prance, 
according  to  trustworthy  reports,  is 
aboul   to  purchase  "  !  1,000,000  pounds. 

\l  mini'  companies  are   steadily    iiu  iv 
ing  their  outputs.  The  Utah  Company's 

report    ihowa  66,000,000  poundi  for  the 
r'a  i bird  quarter,  18,000,000 

In  t  he  -  >  i  ond. 
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a°rrr2  Mortgages 


«♦ 


The  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act** 

Our  booklet  containing  the 
full  text  of  the  new  law 
with  our  comments  thereon 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

George  M.  Forman  8c  Co. 

iFounded  1885)      IISoU  Stilt  Sucet.  CHICAGO 


Safe  Bo/ids 

rament  as  se- 
curity tor  Postal  Saving!  Bank  Depos- 
its. I  ntirely  s.ifc.  Free  from  Income 
t.ix.  Pay  4  to  5^  par  cent.  We  dandle 
only  solid  securin 

Write  for  Booklet  J\  %* Bonds  of  Our 

Country^*9  I-KtE. 

ew  First  National  Bank.  Dept.  10,  Columbus.  0. 


DIVIDENDS 


Tii.'  Board  <>f  Director!  of  The  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company,  on  November  9,  1916,  declared  .1 
semi-annual  dividend  of   three   per  cent,    upon   the 

Preferred   stork,   and  a   Quarterly   dividend  of  1 

per  cent,  upon  the  Common  stock  of  the  Company, 
both  payable  December  1,  1916,  at  the  Banking 
tious,.   or    WlnsloWi    Lanier  &   Co.,   59  Cedar   St.. 

Now    York    City. 

Books    will    bo    closed    011 
:i  p.   M.,   and  will   remain 
8,    1916    at    in    A.    M. 
THOMPSON,    Secretary. 


The  Stock  Transfer 
November  16,  1916,  ;it 
closed   until    December 

WILLIAM    O. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND   COMPANY. 
Preferred  Dividend   No.    69. 

Nov    York,    November   i>.    1916. 
The    Board     of     Directors   of    NUes-Bement-Pond 
Company   has  1  his  flay  declared   the   regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  one  and  one  half  per  cent,  upon 
the    Preferred    stock    of    the    Company,    payable 
ober    1.-,,    I9ie. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  S  V.   M..    v 
vember   •■>.    1916,    and    "ill    re-open    at    10    A.    M.. 
November  it;,   1916 
JOliN    B.    CORNELL,    Treasurer. 

NILES-BEMENT-POND  COMPANY. 
Common    Dividend    No.    58. 

New    York,    November  !>.   1916. 
Tln-    Board    of    Directors   of    Nllee-Bement-P 1 

Company    has   this   day   declared   a   dividend   of    two 
and    one     half    per    cent,     upon    the    Common    Stock 

of   the  Company   payable   December  80,    1916. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  clos,-  ai  3  P.  M.,  De- 
cember 6,  1916,  and  will  re-open  at  10  A  M  . 
December  21,   una 

JOHN  B.   CORNELL,  Treasurer. 


A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
readers  has  been  following  the  weekly 

Insurance    Department 

of  The  Independent. 

Many  of  them  are  securing  valuable 
information  through  the  Insurance 
Service  Department,  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Underwood,  to  aid  them  in 
selecting  the  right  insurance. 


CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWEIRY 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


THE  ROYAL  ARCANUM 
Discussing  our  article  devoted  to  the 
recent  advance  in  rates  made  by  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  one  of  our  readers  in 
Maine  observes  that  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  by  members  of  that  order 
aged  45,  if  insurable,  to  make  an  im- 
mediate change  to  old  line  insurance. 
As  one  who  has  tried  fraternal  insur- 
ance, he  advises  me  that  he  has  aban- 
doned it  now.  I  quote  from  his  letter, 
omitting  only  the  identity  of  the  old 
line  company  in  which  he  has  placed 
his  insurance: 

Age  45 — Royal  Arcanum  "Regular  rates" 
show  a  cost  of  $1.55  per  month,  or  $22.60 
per  $1000  (including  $4  annual  dues)  per 
year  to  the  age  of  65,  or  virtually  a  20-year 
Term  contract.  The Insurance  Com- 
pany 20-year  Term  contract  can  be  bought 
at  a  lower  price. 

Age  45 — Royal  Arcanum  "Whole  Life, 
Table  A"  rates  cost  $32.80  per  $1000.  while 
Insurance  Company  (using  divi- 
dends to  reduce  premiums)  on  10-year  aver- 
age  can  be  bought  for  a  lower  price  and,  in 
addition,  has  a  paid-up  value,  cash  value. 
extended  insurance  value,  which  should 
••liter  into  the  comparison. 

These  conclusions  are  sound,  based 
as  they  are  on  age  45,  or  younger. 
But  what  is  the  position  of  members 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum  of  advanced 
age?  I  have  before  me  a  letter  in  which 
I  learn  that  the  writer  has  belonged 
to  the  order  for  nearly  40  years. 
"I  was  young  when  I  joined,"  he 
says,  "and  did  not  know  that  these 
mutual  organizations  were  for  the 
most  part  humbugs.  ...  I  am  now 
67  years  of  age  and  the  last  assess- 
ment II  a  burden.  What  should  I  do?" 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question.  Relief  from 
the  burden  complained  of,  a  burden 
which  will  doubtless  increase  every 
year,  seems  extremely  remote.  Even  if 
my  eorre  ponuent  can  meet  the  physi- 
'juirements  exacted  by  old  line 
eonjpflnies,  the  premium  rate  at  his 
age,  including  as  it  does  tb<:  provi  Ion 
for  a   r(:-arve,   would    be   too   heavy  to 

ticable,  H<:  would 
m  be  ir  ■   en1  pi  edicainenl 

i  Mi  a  nti  of  40   yean 

i    include  each 

for    that     ame    <■    ential    c 

trary,  b<-    honld  1. 
at  87   ;i   little   leu   per 
•it.b  than  b)  at  21.  To    urn  up: 

Bdgment,  If  hi 

.   and   can   find  a 

nrhicb   will   write   him   a    10 

or  ';  i    ■:.  policy,  at  ■  pei 

$looo    per    year    a]  g    the 

the  Royal  ■'•■"  anuni    h< 
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Hartford 

a  rebuilder 

of  cities 


For  over  a  century  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  helped  to  rebuild 
American  cities  destroyed  by  fire.  Nineveh,  Babylon 
and  Carthage  burned  and  were  never  rebuilt.  Rome 
and  London  did  not  fully  recover  from  conflagrations 
for  years.  When  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston,; 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  were  swept 
by  fire  money  paid  out  under  Hartford  policies  helped 
property  owners  to  rebuild  quickly  and  well.  But  it 
is  not  alone  fire  losses  that  the  Hartford  makes  good 
to  property  owners.  Fire  insurance  is  only  one  branch 
of  the  complete 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Hartford 
Accident  and  Indemnity  Company  write  practically  every  form 
of  insurance  except  life  insurance.  For  over  a  century  Hartford 
losses  have  been  fairly  and  promptly  paid  in  ever-increasing 
amounts.  Its  growth  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  country's  trade  and  commerce. 

Are  you  fully  insured  ?  Look  over  the  list  below  and  check 
the  forms  of  insurance  which  interest  you.  Ask  your  agent 
or  broker  to  get  you  a  Hartford  policy,  or  write  to  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  the  name  and  address  of  an  agent  who  can  give 
you  rates  and  particulars. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

The  Hartford  Accident  and 

Indemnity  Co. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  (Service  Department  Hi),    125   Trumbull  Street,  Hartford.  Conn. 

icn:      I'lcaacserid  Information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked  and   name  of  Hartford  agent  to  imj  and 

addreii  written  on  Baffin  of  tin.  coupon. 


Fir. 

Rent 

IJ«e  and  Occupancy 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

■  ">n 
I 'irnado 
II  .11 
Automobile 


Motor  Cycle 

Tractor 

M'  r>  li.iniliif  inTramit 

Mail  Package 

Reaiitered  Mail 

ilea  and  fiaggaga 

Art  Esbfbitof 

Marine  Iniurance 


Accident  and  Health 
Burglary  anil  Theft 
Plate  (.In. i 

Workmen'.  Comprniation 
Employer.'  Liability 

01    Liability 
I  r  .mi.    I. nihility 

Ooctora'  I. nihility 


DriiKKiiit.'  Liability 
PubOl    I  nihility 
Landlords  Liability 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bunda 

Collar.' 

live  Slock 

Race  and  Show  Hono 
Dairy  Herdi 


COMING  EVENTS 
era!       Interesting      forthcoming 
were  discussed  at  ■  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Efficiency,  held  at  the  Law- 
yers' club,  \Yu   York,  on  October  31st. 
these     was     tlu-     l'.)th     annual 

loo  of  the  American  .Mining  Con- 
38,  held  at  Chicago,  November  13th- 
lt'.th.  One  day  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  efficiency,  not  only  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  Industry,  but 
also  in  the  dt  sire  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  mining  along  broad,  inter- 
industrial  lines,  with  national  re- 
quirements in  view.  In  response  to  an 
invitation  to  cooperate  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Institute  appointed  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  board  as  delegates  to  the 
congress:  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary, 
Hon.  Emerson  McMillin,  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker  and   Mr.   Henry   C.   Morris. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  has  appointed  a  commission, 
whose  delegates  will  comprize  six  manu- 
facturers and  six  workmen,  with  the 
view  of  studying  efficiency  methods  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  understood  the 
commission  will  come  direct  to  New 
York,  and  the  board  decided  to  offer 
the  Institute's  cooperation,  if  the  pro- 
gram of  tho  commission  should  make 
such  cooperation  feasible.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  aeronautics, 
Mr.  Henry  Woodhouse,  made  announce- 
ment of  the  exhibition  of  the  Pan- 
American  Aeronautic  Federation  to  be 
opened  in  New  York  on  February  8th, 
and  it  was  decided  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  Institute  to  be  suitably 
represented  at  the  exhibition.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Civic  Association,  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  December  13th,  14th 
and  15th:  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker, 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  Hon.  Conrad 
H.  Syme,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Henry  Woodhouse. 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 
Detroit,  through  its  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernment Research,  is  planning  to  make 
its  municipal  housekeeping  efficient. 
The  bureau  is  affiliated  with  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
which  is  claimed  to  have  effected  a 
saving  for  New  York  taxpayers,  by  in- 
creasing departmental  efficiency,  of 
something  like  $31,000,000  annually. 
In  Detroit  it  is  proposed  to  work  along 
similar  lines,  making  continuous  sur- 
veys of  departmental  work  and  recom- 
mending such  auditing,  budget,  pur- 
chasing and  cost  systems  as  will  secure 
improved  results.  The  bureau  will  have 
the  cooperation  of-  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  will  set  itself  the  task 
of  equipping  the  departmental  heads 
with  an  exact  daily  record  of  the  re- 
sults within  each  department,  whether 
it  be  parks  supervision,  fire  protection, 
policing,  street  cleaning  or  restaurant 
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inspection.  An  enormous  amount  of 
work  is  involved  in  thus  putting  and 
keeping  the  municipal  house  in  order, 
but  commensurate  results  are  looked 
for,  not  merely  in  economies  but  in 
securing  a  broad  survey  of  the  social 
value  of  the  various  expenditures. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE 
The  manager  of  one  of  the  western 
offices  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  believes  in  effi- 
ciency. In  a  letter  to  the  agents  he  says: 
"I  would  like  to  see  every  man  in  the 
force  adopt  some  way  of  improving 
himself,  of  finding  quicker  and  better 
ways  and  of  using  more  modern  and 
up-to-date  methods.  I  believe  it  possible, 
under  the  right  methods,  for  a  solicitor 
to  produce  at  least  one  application 
every  week,  and,"  he  adds,  "  to  any 
agent  who  produces  one  application  for 
ten  consecutive  weeks  I  will  give  a 
year's  membership  in  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Efficiency,  which  includes  at 
least  four  Monographs  of  Efficiency  and 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Independ- 
ent, which  publishes  monthly  articles 
on  efficiency.  ...  I  think  the  Institute 
a  splendid  development,  and  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  are  some  of  the  big- 
gest men  in  America  in  their  respective 
lines." 


SEEING  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

Compared  with  instructions  laid  down 
in  cold  print,  there  is  a  sprightliness 
and      fascination      about     the     movie 
method   that  makes   its   future   secure 
as  an  educational  medium.  There  have 
been    private    showings    this    week    in 
New  York  of  the  new  household  movie 
which    Mrs.    Christine    Frederick    has 
produced  and  to  see  the  film  is  to  be 
convinced   not   only   of   the   great   pos- 
sibilities back  of  this  new  idea  in  effi- 
ciency education  but  also  of  the  prac- 
tical   value    of    what    Mrs.    Frederick 
has  already  accomplished.  Altho  it  oc- 
cupies  an    hour,   those   present   at   the 
private  view  asked,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
for  more,  and  this  seems  likely  to  hap- 
pen   wherever    the    picture    is    shown. 
The  reason  is  that  from  beginning  to 
end  the  "plot"  keeps  close  to  the  facts 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  thousands 
of  American  homes,  and  almost  every 
scene  is  a  visual  answer  to  the  questiors 
asked    by    housewives    who    would    be 
efficient.  How  an  automatic  ironer  and 
an   indoor   dryer  work;    how   a   woman 
may  scrub  the  floor  without  looking  like 
a  drudge;  how  cooking  can  be  tackled 
without  the  once  inevitable  appearance 
of  floury  chaos  in  the  kitchen;  how  to 

plan     a    meal     so    as    to     reduce    step 

taking  to   the   minimum;    how    dishes 
may  be  washed  "sitting  down,"  how  to 

inge   for  a   th  '  delh 


groceries  and  so  on  when  the  house  has 
to  be  left — these  are  a  very  few  of  the 
finger-posts,  showing  the  way  to  the 
new  housekeeping,  which  the  film  em- 
bodies. Tho  it  is  first  of  all  for 
women  the  story  should  be  of  almost 
equal  interest  to  the  men  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  it,  for  "Mr.  Man" 
appears  in  the  picture,  just  as  he  does 
in  the  domestic  kingdom  of  three  di- 
mensions, and  he  is,  of  course,  as  di- 
rectly concerned  as  the  wife  in  rescuing 
the  household  from  the  commonplace 
tragedy  of  inefficiency.  Already  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  some 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions 
in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  film, 
before  it  is  released  on  the  regular 
circuits. 


THE  TWO  KINDS 
There  are  two  kinds  of  efficiency,  and 
one  kind  has  brought  the  term  into 
more  or  less  disgrace.  The  development 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency 
has  made  it  clear  that  next  to  the  pro- 
motion of  real  efficiency,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  better  object  than  that 
of  combating  the  kind  that  "leaves  a 
man  no  longer  a  free  agent,"  to  use 
the  recent  phrase  of  a  friendly  critic. 
"If  he  takes  the  medicine  that  efficiency 
'promotists'  prescribe,"  our -critic  added, 
"he  will  become  one  of  the  common 
cogs  of  base  metal  in  the  world  ma- 
chine that  has  for  its  purpose  the  de- 
manding of  the  last  ounce  of  flesh  for 
sacrifice  at  the  feet  of  the  god  Mam- 
mon." There  is  some  justification  for 
this  attitude,  which  is  admittedly  com- 
mon to  many  people  who  are  trying 
anxiously  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  toward  the  efficiency  that  begins 
and  ends  in  a  balance  sheet.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  aims  at  the  efficiency 
that  makes  for  individual  and  national 
betterment,  and  is  not  unmindful — 
again  to  quote  our  correspondent — "of 
the  need  of  giving  attention  to  the 
proper  ethical  basis  of  this  big  ques- 
tion." 


TELLING  WHY 

Of  course,  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  particular  "fashions"  in  women's 
clothes.  Men  mostly  believe  that  it 
would  be  futile,  and  possibly  unfriendly, 
to  expect  the  wearers  to  supply  a  rea- 
son for  skirts  being  short  or  long,  and 
hats  large  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Yet  it  appears  that  there  is  some  his- 
torical basis  for  what  women  are  wear- 
ing today,  and  it  is  a  general  as  well  as 
a  particular  service,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  best  known  of  Now  York  stores 
is  rendering  in  having  Parisian  experts 

.    short  afternoon  talks  to  make  clear 
the     connection     between     by -gone     MB 
turies   anil    the   latest    Broadway    'Yre.i 

tion."  The  Directoire  period  of  Frenoa 

and  seme  o\'  this  season's  styles  have 
be  taken   together   to   be   understood,   it 

hinted  in  one  of  the  talks,  which,  at 

all  events,  reflect  s  versatility  Is 
manship  that  mak<  officios 
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The  Market  for  Stocks 871 

Cotton  and  Wheat  371 

The  Genial  Philosopher 372 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

THANKSGIVING  IN  1630 

The  first  Thanksgiving  poem,  written 
by  an  American  colonist  in  1630,  cele- 
brates the  valiant  determination  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  be  thankful  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  most  things  to  be 
thankful  for.  Its  title,  uncompromising- 
ly honest,  is  "New  England's  Annoy- 
ances." 

New  England's  annoyances,  you  that  would 

know  them 
Pray  ponder  these  verses  which  briefly  doth 

shew  them. 


The  Place  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness 

Wood, 
Where  Grass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruit- 
ful and  good : 
Our  Mountains  and  Hills  and  our  Vallies 
below 
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The  Mexican  Deadlock    347     Our  Clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to 

The  Thinker   (Cartoon) 348     .... ,  h"  u"."-    .... 

'  rhey  need  to  be  <  touted  soon  after  they  re 

The  Poet  Chesterton 349  worn. 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson  :  Clouting  our  Garments  they  binder  as 

Nothing; 

(,.    h.   Chesterton    (Iortrait) 850     Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  single  whole 

The  Independent-Harper*!   Weekly  clothing. 

,rial   868     If  fresh  Meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our 

■  er 856  Dish, 

By  Zoe  flartman  ^ ''  ,|:|VI'  Carrots  and  Turnips  ai   much  as 

We    wish  ; 

Little  WINTER  TSATB  And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  Dish, 

America's   Winter   Garden 867  We  "P***  '"  ""'  <l;""  bankH  :""1  ""'r<'  we 

,             ,-  ,ir.  eaten   I*  isri. 

Bid  of  Winter  Sport 358  , ,,„.   Potta?e  :in(|   |.11(,,,illt,.:   .1MI|   Custarda 

The   Snnniest  South 860  and  Pies, 

A-Seiling  on  the  Summei  862  Our  Pnmpkina  and  Parsnipi    are  common 

Ifing    Trail MA      w     roPP"" 

w<    have  I *n ru t ji. i ii  .-it   moi-iiniK  and   I'ump 
'I  HI  BOOKJ  kin  at  now 

(rcj,  i'   ii   was  not  for  Pumpkin   we  should  !>'■ 

'.','■'. '.',.,.  undone. 

-    of  Life 866 

Ml     If  Barley  be  wanting  to  make  Into  Hall 

A  New  iVi?.U,ry  of  Prance 867      Vn''  ","  '  '"'  contented  and  thinl    it  no  fault 

Ar  be  ArU I  l'i'1'""    '"  »weeten  our 

lipi 

Of   Pumpkin     and   Pan  nip     and    Walnut 

Old    Line   and    A  ...      '.',(,'.>  '''""  ri 

■••   while    om<    an  p  be 

'I  HE  Markbi    Pi 

I  or  while  Liquor*    boiling  it  mu  i   have  a 

'-  '■"■ ■>  I '  mming  ; 


But   I  will  not  blame  them  for  Birds  or  a 

Feather, 

By  seeking  their  Fellows  arc  flocking  to- 
gether. 

But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to 
hring, 

Forsake  not  the  Honey  for  fear  of  the 
Sting, 

But  hring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  Mind. 

And  all  needful  Blessings  you  surely  will 
find. 

—From  "Poems  of  American  History." 
Copyright  J'JDH  by  Burton  Egbert 
Stevenson.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  <£-   Co. 

THE    NEW    PLAYS 

Old  Lady  81.  What  happened  in  an  old 
ladies'  home  when  a  man  was  taken  in.  A 
wholesome  and  delicious  sunshine  comedy. 
(Thirty-ninth   Street  Theater.) 

Captain  Kidd,  Jr.  Adventure  of  dear  oid 
bookseller  and  two  young  lovers  in  seeking 
a  buried  treasure  in  Cape  Cod.  Local  color. 
Wholesome  and  amusing  comedy.  (Cohan 
and  Harris  Theater.) 

Eushido,  a  ninth  century  Japanese 
tragedy,  is  the  feature  of  the  Washington 
Square  Players'  excellent  new  bill.  In  An- 
other Way  Out  these  Greenwich  Villagers 
cleverly  satirize  themselves  (Comedy  Thea- 
ter.) 

That  curious  and  beautiful  Chinese  play. 
The  Yellow  Jacket,  presented  by  C.  D. 
Ccburn  of  the  Coburn  Players.  For  gor- 
geous costumes,  grotesque  conceptions  and 
naive  conventions  there  Is  nothing  to  equal 
it.   (Cort  Theater.) 

Tolstoy's  play,  The  Living  Corpse,  has 
not  been  attempted  by  a  Broadway  pro- 
ducer, for  it  requires  eleven  stage  settings, 
but  Rudolf  Christian  has  given  it  very  in- 
geniously as  Der  Lebende  Leichnam.  (Irv- 
ing Place  Theater.) 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Prof.  I.  S.  Holborn — Poetry  is  not  for 
an  idle  hour. 

Field  Marshal  French — The  contest 
is  approaching  the  climax. 

KING  CONSTANTINE — What  has  become 
of  the  rights  of  the  little  neutral  nations  V 

Ed.  Howe — I  can  point  out  instances 
where  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  ridicu- 
lous. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — No  amount  of 
talk  can  induce  me  to  speak  of  the  1920 
nomination. 

GROVES  J.  N no holm — Major  Iligginson, 
with  an  aspect  of  benevolence,  holds  Har- 
vard  under  his  wing. 

Congresswoman-Elect  Jean  kite  Ran- 
kin— I  positively  refuse  to  allow  myself 
to  be  photographed. 

W.  J.  BRYAN  Wilson  was  the  first 
President,  in  many  years  who  has  been  in- 
dependent of  Wall  Street. 

"Big  Bill"  Edwards — A  football  vic- 
tory to  many  men  is  as  dearly  Longed  for 
as  any  goal  of  ambition  in  life. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath  -Our  girls  must 
realize  that  in  married  life  something  more 

than     mere    affection     is    needed. 

I'i:\m  [fl  .1.    I  h:\Kv      The   West  will  con 

tinue  to  be  the  dominating  Influence  until 
such  time  as  the  East  adopts  reform  legis- 
lation. 
Vice-President    Marshall      Solomon 

Worked     his    men     eight     hours     ;i     day     and 

Solomon   was  a    pretty   wise   man    for   his 
generation. 

Woodbow  Wilson  Again  and  again  i 
have  found  men  In  Wall  Street  uneasy  be 
cause  the  Treasury  was  being  munaged 
without    their   advice. 

Db    Cart   T.   Gratson     I    played   golf 

villi    the    President    Wednesday    with    the 

Favoring   Hughes  and  everybody  ex- 

d.  I le  played  the  best  go I  evei  saw 

him    plfl 
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When  Billiards  starts  on  the  Brunswick  Home 

Table  all  other  engagements  are  off  by  mutual 

consent.  Who  wants  to  quit  when  luck  is  on  his  side 

—or  if  it's  not,  who  doesn't  thirst  revenge?  CAROM 

and  POCKET  BILLIARDS  played  among  friends  at 

home  are  winning  both  sexes,  old  and  young.     Often 

the  tide  of  victory  is  turned,  not  by  a  skillful  shot,  but 

a  witty  tongue  ! 

BRUNSWICK 

HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 


COUPON     \ 


$5  Brings  One  on  30  Days'  Trial 

HY  seek  expensive  outside  amusements  when  a  Brunswick  will  make  your 
home  the  center  of  social  life? 

Billiards  costs  nothing  except  for  the  table,  and  our  plan  lets  you  play 
while  you  pay.      Complete   Playing  Outfit  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  included  without 
extra  cost. 

Decide  right  now  to  give  your  boys  and  girls  this  manly  training  that  keeps 
them  home  and  cultivates  social  graces. 

Today- Send  This  Free  Coupon 

Unless  you  are  sure  which  local   stoic   lias   the  genuine   Brans- 
wicks,  scud  tor  our  free  hook  today  and  see  these  handsome  tables 

in  actual  colors. 

load    in    this  hook   the  indorsements    of    parents,    ministers 
and  doctors.      See  our  low   prices;  easy    terms    and    home    trial 


The  \ 

Brunswick-  \ 

Balke-Collender       \ 
Co.         Depl.  39-A  V 

523-633  S.  Wabash  A»e.  \ 

Chicago  \ 

Send  a  free  copy  of  your 
luxe    book — "Billiards 

— Thi  .Magnet." 


V 


offer.  Don't  wait  —this  booh  is  free.    Mail  this  coupon  NOW. 
THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

Dept.  39-A,  623-633  S.  Wabaih  Ave.,    Chicago 


No  Home  Too  Small 

Regardless  of  room,  there's  a 
man's  size  Brunswick  that  will 
easily  ia  youi  home.  Superbl] 
built  of  beautiful  oak  or  ma- 
hogany. Fast  evei  level  playing 
bed,  quick  acting  Monarch  Cush- 
ions and  scientific  accuracy 

"Quick-Demountable"  Bruns- 
wick  can    be    set    anywhere    and 

taken   down   quicklj    when   not    in 

tible"   Brunswick — per- 
fect    Libi  i '  table 
w  hen   not    in   use    i       Ca      a  or 
l'oeket    Billiards. 
"Baby  Grand"  Brunsw 

-  with  a  span  attic, 

basement  or  .: 

ah  shown  In  our  da  lux*  bil- 
liard hook       S    ".I   !  i 

til  this  coupon  at  i 


THE  MORAL  TRAGEDY  OF  GERMANY 


GERMANY'S  latest  atrocity  shocks  us,  as  the 
deportation  of  women  and  girls  from  Lille 
shocked  us ;  as  the  executions  of  Captain  Frye 
and  Edith  Cavell  and  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  shocked  us.  But  the  shock  should  not  be  our  only 
reaction.  If  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do,  we  might 
try  to  think  about  German  behavior  intelligently.  Let  us 
experiment. 

German  inhumanity  is  premeditated  and  deliberate. 
This  is  not  only  the  civilized  world's  view  of  it:  it  is 
Germany's  own  view  of  it.  She  has  said  so  repeatedly, 
and  she  persistently  declares  her  purpose,  by  word  and 
deed,  to  make  mankind  understand  that  she  intends  to 
be  ruthless  in  achieving  her  ends.  Those  ends,  she  pro- 
claims, are  above  all  other  aims  on  earth,  because  she 
herself  is  superior  to  other  peoples. 

It  has  been  said  that  Germany  justifies  her  acts 
naively  by  the  maxim  that  might  makes  right.  That  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  not  accurate,  and  it  is  not  illumi- 
nating. It  does  not  explain.  Germany  justifies  her  acts 
as  man  justifies  his  extermination  of  vermin  and  his  ex- 
ploitation of  domesticated  brutes;  not  as  the  behavior 
of  the  stronger,  but  as  the  behavior  of  the  better.  Man 
ruthlessly  takes  the  calf  from  its  mother.  Does  he  relent 
if  the  calf  bleats  and  the  old  cow  moans?  Neither  does 
Germany  relent  if  the  mothers  of  Lille  wring  hands  in 
anguish  when  daughters  are  torn  from  their  arms,  or  if 
Belgian  wives  die  of  heartbreak  and  want  when  hus- 
bands are  dragged  to  slavery  at  Caesar's  chariot  wheels. 
There  is  a  rectitude  of  egotism  as  there  is  a  rectitude 
of  justice  and  a  rectitude  of  kindliness.  To  the  rectitude 
of  egotism  the  Kaiser  long  since  laid  claim,  and  the  Ger- 
man nation  lays  claim  now.  "I  go  my  way,"  the  monarch 
has  said,  and  the  German  nation  says,  "We  go  our  way." 
There  is  no  infirmity  of  purpose,  no  turning  aside,  no 
waste  of  mean?,  or  of  words.  It  is  the  morality  of  Thor 
and  Wotan,  in  which  there  is  no  more  place  for  "the  fine 


Italian  hand"  of  diplomacy  than  there  is  for  the  Beati- 
tudes. It  is  straightforward,  stark  and  relentless. 

In  a  way  this  morality  is  admirable,  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  is  heroic,  altho  it  is  that,  as  because  it  is  genu- 
ine. If  the  gentler  moralities  of  civilization  were  also 
softer  and  less  sincere,  there  would  be  more  than  a 
grudging  word  to  say  for  Kultur.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
millions  of  unimaginative  Germans  honestly  enough  be- 
lieve that  the  morality  of  France  and  of  England  is  in- 
sincere, and  that  the  morality  of  America  is  both  insin- 
cere and  sentimental.  Unhappily,  however,  unimagina- 
tiveness  delivers  its  victims  over  to  delusion,  and  nothing 
more  surely  kills  imagination  than  the  practise  of  ruth- 
lessness.  It  dulls  perception  as  it  hardens  the  heart. 

Germany,  following  her  provincial  philosophers,  has 
given  herself  to  ruthlessness,  and  is  becoming  daily 
more  dull  of  apprehension.  She  wholly  misapprehends 
and  she  underestimates  the  world  beyond  her  own  bor- 
ders. Western  civilization  long  ago  learned  that  the  mo- 
rality of  self-sufficiency  can  carry  an  individual  or  a  na- 
tion only  a  little  way.  The  supreme  achievements  are 
possible  only  to  individuals  and  peoples  that  know  the 
world  and  live  on  decent  terms  with  it.  Self-vaunting  is 
a  challenge,  and  sooner  or  later  the  challenge  is  met,  if 
not  in  arms  yet  in  ways  and  with  forces  that  unfail- 
ingly bring  the  self-nominated  lordling  to  terms,  and 
show  him  his  place.  The  Assyrian,  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  Hun,  each  in  his  day  proclaimed  superiority  and 
the  creed  of  ruthlessness.  Each  devastated,  but  each  was 
destroyed.  Germany,  the  most  consistent  egotist  of  his- 
tory, stripping  herself  of  all  impedimenta  of  traditional 
scruple  and  international  obligation,  has  challenged  not 
only  the  military  power  but  also  the  intelligence  and  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  Generations  will  pass  after  this 
war  is  over,  and  works  meet  for  repentance  will  be 
wrought  in  pain  and  sorrow,  before  she  will  again  enjoy 
the  perfect  confidence  of  the  civilized  nations. 


COOPERATION  OR  INTERVENTION 


THE    A  ';m    Joint   Commission    has   at 

lied  the  critical  stage  of  its  deliberations. 
,r  twelve  weeks  Secretary  Franklin  H.  Lane,  It. 
John  It.  Ifott  and  JfudgC  Georg*  [tent  on  an 

studying  the  Mexican  problem 

.  ail  conceivable  angles  end  bringing  to  o<;ir  upon  it 

'.''ration  of  reason  and  |oftice.     Seldom,  wo 

,  has  a  gnat  political  problem  been  scru- 

u  h  pain  ttakii  and  such  disintei 

;if<-  t'  ■  «•  that  DO  three  citizen 


of  the  United  States  are  now  better  informed  on  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  than  the  American  members  of  the  Joint 
Commission.  We  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  what  they  rec- 
ommend will  not.  be  Ignored  by  President  Wilson,  even  if 
it  involves  a  reversal  of  the  administration's  Mexican 

policy. 

Prom  tlie  beginning  Carranza  has  tried  to  restrict  the 
■  I i  icussion  of  the  Commission  to  three  things:  first,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  from  Mexican  terri- 
tory; second,  the  negotiation  of  a  protocol  covering  fu« 
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ture  border  operation!;  third,  en  Investigation  into  the 
interests  behind  the  border  ranis. 
The  I'nited  Slates  has  Insisted  all  along  that  the  work 
the  Commission  should  be  much  broader  In  scope. 

The  American  members  have  stressed  the  prime  neces- 
Bitj  of  the  Commission  taking  measures  not  only  to 
make  lite  and  property  hereafter  safe  in  Mexico,  but 
also  to  make  the  de  facto  government  more  stable. 

Last  week  the  American  commissioners,  so  it  is  re- 
ported, laid  down  their  final  proposals.  If  this  is  the 
case  we  may  expect  within  a  few  days  that  either  the  de 
facto  government  will  accept  the  American  proposals 
or  else  the  American  Commission  will  be  compelled  to 
lay  before  President  Wilson  their  plans  for  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  action  for  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  now  up  to  Carranza  to  choose  between  a  real 
solution  of  the  Mexican  problem  and  the  breaking  off  of 
negotiations.  If  he  selects  the  latter  alternative  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  remains  but  intervention. 

The  Mexican  problem  ought  to  be  an  easy  one  to  set- 
tle. Mexico  is  in  desperate  need  of  aid  in  almost  every 
department  of  her  life.  The  United  States  is  not  only 
able  but  eager  to  render  this  aid.  What  more  fitting 
thing  than  that  Mexico  should  accept  our  assistance.  If 
she  could  only  be  led  to  see  it,  the  course  that  Japan  fol- 
lowed as  she  rose  to  her  commanding  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  suggests  the  road  which  Mexico 
should  travel.  But  no ;  a  compound  of  Spanish  pride  and 
Indian  obstinacy  will  not  permit  her  to  accept  anything 
from  other  nations.  Indeed,  the  one  cardinal  element  of 
the  present  revolutionary  movement  is  the  purpose  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  influence  and  to  make  Mex- 
ico as  independent  as  possible  of  foreign  help,  especially 
if  such  help  carries  any  right  or  power  to  speak  as  to 
the  conduct  of  Mexico's  internal  affairs. 

Mexico  evidently  fears  us  as  "Greeks  bearing  gifts." 
We  understand  that  not  once  have  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners signified  that  they  would  entertain  or  welcome 
proposals  of  assistance  by  the  United  States  such  as 
helping  Carranza  to  catch  Villa,  opening  the  mines, 
stamping  out  fever,  settling  the  controversy  between 
church  and  state,  and  establishing  a  system  of  popular 
education. 

Why  not,  then,  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  affair, 
leave  Carranza  "to  stew  in  his  own  juice,"  and  with- 
draw the  American  troops  across  the  border?  This 
would  at  least  save  the  tottering  de  facto  government, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  sight  that  has  the  confidence  of 
any  considerable  part  of  the  Mexican  people. 

The  difficulty  with  this  solution  is  that  it  does  not 
solve.  Our  1500-odd  miles  of  border  cannot  be  effective- 
ly patrolled  with  our  present  forces,  and  if  another  Co- 
lumbus raid  should  take  place  intervention  would  inevi- 
tably follow.  And  intervention  means  an  occupation  of 
Mexico  of  two  to  five  years,  a  large  army  of  invasion,  an 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  a  day,  and  an  untold  loss  of 
both  American  and  Mexican  life.  Intervention,  more- 
over, would  destroy  our  influence  and  prestige  in  Latin 
America  for  a  generation  at  least. 

This  is  the  problem  that  confronts  the  American  com- 
missioners. If  they  solve  it  a  new  era  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity will  dawn  in  Mexico. 

If  they  fail  and  are  obliged  to  recommend  interven- 
tion the  American  people  may  rest  assured  that  no  other 
course  1b  possible. 


GERMANY  JOINS 

AND  now  Germany  takes  her  stand.  Said  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann  Hollweg  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichs- 
tag : 

"Germany  is  at  all  times  ready  to  join  a  league  of 
nations — yes,  even  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  such 
a  league — to  keep  in  check  the  disturbers  of  peace." 

Who  would  have  dreamed,  when  that  little  band  of 
American  citizens  met  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, on  June  15,  1915,  and  published  their  proposals  for 
a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  to  the  world,  that  within  a 
few  months  their  idea  in  substance  would  be  publicly 
espoused  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pre- 
mier of  Great  Britain,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Germany  ?  And  who  can  now  doubt 
but  that  Russia,  Italy,  Austria  and  Japan  will  soon  fall 
in  line? 

With  these  eight  great  world  powers  bound  together 
in  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  or  even  with  six  or  seven 
of  them,  it  would  be  safe  to  make  the  experiment.  If  the 
preponderating  force  of  the  world  can  only  be  put  be- 
hind the  judicial  and  legislative  processes  of  a  league, 
the  day  of  universal  peace  is  at  hand. 


SIX  DAYS  SHALT  THOU  LABOR 

IS  it  for  the  good  of  society  that  the  workers  in  a  steel 
mill  should  work  six  days  a  week? 
This  is  the  question  which  is  now  before  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Board  in  concrete  form.  The 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company  operates  a  great  steel  plant 
just  outside  the  city  of  Buffalo.  A  law  of  New  York  state 
provides  that  every  employer  of  labor  in  the  state  shall 
allow  every  person  employed  by  him  at  least  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours  of  rest  every  week.  The  law  fur- 
ther provides,  however,  that  if  there  shall  be  "practical 
difficulties  or  unnecessary  hardship"  involved  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the  letter,  the  Indus- 
trial Board  is  empowered  to  relax  the  rule  to  fit  the  case. 
The  Lackawanna  Company  has  applied  to  the  board  for 
permission  to  work  its  men  seven  days  a  week.  The  com- 
pany's request  is  based  on  the  following  arguments : 

(1)  The  work  of  the  plant  is  necessarily  continuous; 

(2)  Great  hardship  would  be  entailed  to  require  the 
company  to  observe  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute; 

(3)  None  of  the  company's  competitors  (all  of  which 
are  outside  the  state)  observe  the  one-day's-rest-in-seven 
plan,  either  substantially  or  otherwise; 

(4)  The  operatives  take  the  required  time  off,  when  and 
as  they  please; 

(5)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  operatives 
wish  the  statute  strictly  enforced; 

(6)  The  scarcity  of  labor  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
hire  sufficient  men  to  comply  strictly  with  the  statute. 

These  arguments  are  plausible.  If  the  business  pros- 
perity of  the  steel  company,  its  ability  to  meet  competi- 
tion, its  power  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  ready  for  it, 
its  success  in  making  profits,  are  the  great  ends  to 
which  all  other  considerations  are  to  be  subordinated, 
the  company's  arguments  must  be  given  serious  at  ten 
tion  and  accorded  great  weight.  But  something  more 
vital,  more  fundamental,  lies  beyond 

Business  welfare  is  important.  It  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  the  state,  the  nation,  that 

business  enterprises  should  prosper.  But  human  welfare 

COmeS  first.   It   is  vita]  tO  the  state  and  the  nation  that 
all  the  people  should  prosper. 
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This  is  the  unalterable  conviction  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  finds  expression  in  all  kinds  of  humanitarian 
legislation.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  demand  for  social  jus- 
tice. It  is  pursued  even  at  the  expense  of  the  time-hon- 
ored concern  of  democracy  for  personal  liberty. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  conviction,  men  are  becoming 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  it  is  not 
good  for  the  workingman  to  work  continuously.  It  is 
good  neither  for  him,  nor  his  family,  nor  society,  nor 
the  state.  We  shall  some  day  become  convinced  that  it  is 
not  good  even  for  the  business. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  no  man  ought  to 
work  seven  days  a  week.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to 
compel  him  to  omit  his  one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  He 
should  not  even  be  permitted  to  dispense  with  it  of  his 
own  free  will.  For  more  than  his  own  desire  and  pleas- 
ure are  at  stake.  The  unenlightened  workingman  must 
be  protected  against  himself. 

The  New  York  law  is  on  the  side  of  progress.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  other  neighboring  states  have  not  fol- 
lowed New  York's  example  in  this  matter.  Under  present 
competitive  conditions  this  undoubtedly  works  hardship 
on  New  York  enterprizes.  But  the  loss  which  would 
inure  to  the  whole  community  on  the  human  side  from 
any  step  backward  even  in  a  single  state  is  too  serious  to 
be  balanced  against  any  private  advantage.  The  Indus- 
trial Board  has  a  very  clear  duty  before  it.  The  petition 
should  be  denied. 


ABOVE  THE  BATTLE 

LAST  year  the  Swedish  Academy  held  in  reserve  the 
annual  Nobel  Prize  for  the  greatest  work  of  ideal- 
istic literature.  Now  it  is  definitely  awarded  to  Romain 
Rolland  and  the  prize  for  1916  to  Verner  von  Heiden- 
stam.  These  awards  are  as  nearly  satisfactory  as  any 
could  be  in  these  troublous  times.  Tho  little  is  known  of 
the  poet  Heidenstam  outside  of  Sweden,  nothing  is 
known  against  him,  and  the  French  novelist  is  one  of 
the  few  writers  belonging  to  the  belligerent  nations  who 
have  preserved  the  international  mind. 

If  Oft  of  the  other  Nobel  prizemen  in  literature  are  at 
sword  points,  or  rather  pen  points.  Rudyard  Kipling  is 
denouncing  the  Germans  as  fiercely  as  he  used  to  de- 
nounce the  Russians.  Rudolf  Eucken  signed  the  mani- 
o  issued  by  the  German  professors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  declaring  that  "It  is  not  true"  about 
a  lot  of  things  which  have  since  been  proved  true.  Hen- 
ryk  Sienkiewicz  struggled  for  the  reestablishment  of 
Poland.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  written  many  bitter 
things  about  the  invaders  of  his  Belgium.  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann,  who  a  few  months  before  the  war  wrote  a 
play  which  ended  with  Germania  leading  the  nations 
into  the  Temple  of  Peace,  i  now  extolling  Germania  in 
war. 

]'.  it  Remain  Holland,  loyal  as  he  is  to  France  and  00 

nan  aggression,  has  yet  maintained 
a  mental  bi  that  enables  him  to  do  justice  even  to 

bin  i  r<-  the  war  be  had  made  it  his  duty  to 

to  Francs  end  Germany,  and  his  greal 
'■!,  MJss  tophe,"  contains  admirable  character 

During  the  war  be  has 

Switzerland,  for  the  French  rs  ented  his 

o  ;,r«  sits  a  !"■<•'  end  unprejudiced  attitude, 

and  his  recenl  w\  n;iv<-  not.  been  allowed  to  appear 

lection  of  them  wa    publii  hed  last 


year  under  the  title  of  Au-dessus  de  la  Melee  and  has 
been  published  in  America  as  "Above  the  Battle."  In  it 
the  reader  will  find  words  of  condemnation  of  Germany, 
of  pity  for  Belgium  and  of  encouragement  for  France, 
but  he  will  also  find  what  is  too  often  lacking  in  such 
connection,  a  recognition  that  there  are  in  Germany 
many  who  deplore  brutality  and  aggression  as  much  as 
anybody,  and  who  are  trying  to  keep  alive  their  feeling 
of  kinship  with  the  whole  world.  In  his  work  on  the  in- 
ternational committee  for  the  exchange  of  disabled  non- 
combatants  and  for  the  interchange  of  letters  between 
prisoners  and  their  home  folks  he  has  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  the  feeling  on  both  sides. 

Do  not  break  down  all  the  bridges,  since  it  will  ever  be 
necessary  to  cross  the  river.  Do  not  destroy  the  future.  A 
good,  open,  clear  wound  will  heal;  but  do  not  poison  it.  Let 
us  be  on  our  guard  against  hatred.  If  we  prepare  for  war 
in  peace  according  to  the  wisdom  of  nations,  we  should  also 
prepare  for  peace  in  war. 

This  is  what  Romain  Rolland  is  preaching.  It  made 
him  an  exile  and  subjected  him  to  the  scorn  of  belliger- 
ents of  both  sides;  but  neutral  America  may  well  join 
with  neutral  Sweden  in  honoring  him  for  it. 


SOCIALISM 

NOW  that  neither  the  Republicans  nor  the  Demo^ 
crats  have  a  working  majority  in  the  next  House 
it  is  a  pity  that  Meyer  London  is  the  only  Socialist  re- 
turned to  Congress.  Had  Berger  and  Gaylord  from  Mil- 
waukee, Debs  from  Terre  Haute,  and  Hillquit  from  New 
York  City  been  elected  with  him  the  country  would  have 
enjoyed  the  somewhat  novel  experience  of  having  a 
party  with  a  program  of  fundamental  reconstruction 
holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  nation. 

The  full  program  of  socialism  no  one  need  expect  to 
see  inaugurated  in  this  generation — tho  the  Great  War 
has  given  it  such  an  impetus  as  no  one  could  have  be- 
lieved possible  two  years  ago.  But  the  party's  unflinching 
support  of  international  peace,  of  democracy  in  all  its 
forms,  and  of  the  rights  of  women  and  children  and 
generally  of  all  who  are  oppressed,  is  beyond  admiration. 

Congress,  the  country  and  the  world  need  more,  not 
less,  socialism. 


SPEEDING  UP  ROMANCE 

IF  we  compare  the  stories  of  the  present  with  those  of 
a  generation  ago  we  are  struck  with  the  acceleration 
of  love-making.  The  modern  courtship  is  no  more  like 
the  old  than  the  cannon-ball  express  is  like  the  stage- 
coach. Almost  every  month  a  new  speed  record  is  estab- 
lished in  .some  one  of  our  popular  magazines.  As  soon 
as  the  hero  and  heroine  are  introduced — and  often  with- 
out waiting  for  an  introduction — they  start  off  with  a 
hop,  skip  and  jump  to  page  47,  where,  concealed  among 
the  automobiles  and  phonographs,  they  hastily  embrace 
and  vanish.  Sometimes  it  is  an  atavistic  cave-man  who, 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  society,  carries  off  the 
uper  refined  young  lady  against  her  will  but  not  against 
inclination.  More  commonly,  since  feminine  au- 
thors have  taken  to  telling  tho  tale — it  in  the  heroine 
who  takes  the  initiative  and,  tired  of  pursuing  a  policy 

of  watchful  waiting  for  thirty  years,  Invests  all  her  sav- 
ings in  a  dri         'iid  :i  motor  car  and  rallies  forth  on  the 

highway,   where  she   brings  down   an   eligible   party 
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ii  hour  and  a   half,   Hut   however  they  come 
.     be  confident  that  before  the  day  is 
ii  be  hunting  up  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner,  where  most  of  the  fictional  marrying  la  done. 
The  growing  intimacy  of  slowly  ripening  friendship, 
the  courtship  and  engagement  period  which  many  women 
ami  aome  men* call  the  happiest  days  of  their  lives,  all 
this,  on  which  the  older  novelists  delighted  to  dwell,  is 
curtailed  or  eliminated  altogether.  The  andante  is  de- 
leted and  the  scherzo  is  played  with  tempo  accelerando. 
This  speeding  up  process  we  may  blame — as  most 
things  now  are  blamed — on  the  motion  picture.  Here  a 
thousand  feet  of  film  has  to  carry  the  courtship  from 
its  inception  to  its  presumably  happy  conclusion.  The 
cinematograph  waits  for  no  man,  no,  nor  woman  neither. 
The  medium  of  the  romance  is  so  thin,  transparent  and 
inflammable  that  if  the  ribbon  halts  an  instant  it  goes 
up  in  smoke  with  a  bang.  The  heroine  who  hesitates  is 
lost,  and  we  know  when  first  she  smiles  upon  us  that 
she  must  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  hero  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes,  or  twelve  and  a  half  if  the  operator  has 
a  quick  arm.  The  interposing  of  a  still  slide  reading 
"And  so  their  friendship  grew  as  the  long  summer  days 
flew  by"  between  the  handshake  and  the  kiss  does  not 
alter  the  psychological  effect. 

Nowadays  the  page  takes  lessons  from  the  screen  and 
we  see  that  the  romance  on  celluloid  has  influenced  the 
romance  on  cellulose. 

It  would  not  matter  how  fast  such  affairs  went  on  the 
screen  or  the  page,  if  it  were  not  that  life  imitates  art 
more  than  art  imitates  life.  A  fashionable  portrait 
painter  may  alter  the  type  of  feminine  beauty.  A  ro- 
mancer may  set  a  new  mode  in  morals.  Our  young  people 


who  gel  then-  ideas  of  social  life  chiefly  from  its  shadow 

on  the  Bcreen  are  likely  to  have  trouble  if  they  use  the 
cinematograph  as  a  pacemaker,  especially  in  the  making 

of  permanent  partnerships.  Our  girls  are  apt  to  get  the 
notion  thai  any  young  man  who  does  not  propose  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  alter  his  introduction  is  too  slow  to 
bother  with.  Our  young  men  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  cave-man  is  quite  passe  and  that  if  they  are  at  all 
particular  whom  they  get  for  a  wife,  a  summer  after- 
noon is  hardly  long  enough  to  gain  a  complete  under- 
standing of  a  woman's  nature.  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  old  adage  "marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure," 
Reno  is  likely  to  profit  by  this  acceleration  of  romance. 


BIG  BEN 

THE  announcement  of  the  reelection  of  Ben  B.  Lind- 
sey  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  at  Denver  was 
read  with  interest  and  with  pleasure  by  people  in  every 
state.  Is  there  another  county  judge  anywhere  of  whom 
that  may  be  said? 

The  reason  of  it  is  that  Ben  Lindsey  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  more  than  a  mere  judge  and  the  people  are 
convinced  that  something  more  than  legal  machinery  is 
desirable  in  dealing  with  the  criminals.  There  are  judges 
who  are  more  lenient  and  judges  who  are  more  severe. 
Doubtless  also  judges  who  are  more  unvaryingly  im- 
partial in  applying  the  law,  for  his  enemies  have  seen 
to  it  that  all  the  world  knows  of  his  idiosyncrasies.  But 
what  wins  popular  appreciation  is  the  feeling  that  Judge 
Lindsey  is  more  intent  on  preventing  crime  than  pun- 
ishing it,  and  that  he  tries  to  understand  human  nature 
as  well  as  to  understand  law. 


"Perhas  MM    will    kill    my    boy    on    tin-    Ysci"  iW  i>    B I 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ANCRE 

By  a  sudden   attack  of  the  British  launched  on   Monday,   November  13,  and  followed  up   for  four 

days  the   Germans   were   dislodged   from  the  strong   positions   on   both   banks   of   Ancre   Creek.    By 

this   offensive  the   British   left   was   advanced   nearly  to   Beaumont   and   the   right  to   the   Butte   of 

Warlencourt,  and  they  captured  seven  thousand  prisoners 


has  effected  an  entrance  into  Serbia 
as  far  as  Monastir,  ten  miles  north  of 
the  Greek  border. 

Monastir  was  one  of  the  Macedonian 
cities  over  which  the  Bulgars  and 
Serbs  quarreled  in  1912.  Bulgaria 
claimed  it  because  it  was  chiefly  popu- 
lated by  Bulgars.  Serbia  claimed  it  by 
right  of  conquest  from  the  Turks.  In 
the  second  Balkan  war  resulting  from 
this  disagreement  Serbia  and  Greece 
were  victorious,  and  so  divided  Mace- 
donia between  themselves,  Greece  tak- 
ing Salonica  and  Kavala,  to  the  east 
of  it,  and  Serbia  taking  Monastir,  to 
the  west.  To  regain  these  Bulgaria  en- 
tered the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
get  both  cities.  Now  the  British  are 
trying  to  drive  the  Bulgars  out  of 
Kavala,  and  the  French  and  Serbs 
have  driven  them  out  of  Monastir. 

The    Russian    contingent    that    was 
sent  to  Salonica,  probably  not  a  large 
British  Victorv    ^e  British  battlefield  It     is     a     puzzle     to     one,  cooperated  with  the  French  on  the 

,       .  in    France    is    in    the     The   Capture  of    ^e    distant    observer     south  of  Monastir,  while  the  Serbs  ap- 

on  the  Ancre    angle    formed    by    the  Monastir  why  the  Allied  troops     proached  it  from  the  east.  An  Italian 

river  Somme  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  south  of  Bulgaria  remained  almost  in-  force,  landing  at  Avlona,  on  the  Adri- 
the  river,  or  rather  the  creek,  Ancre.  active  while  the  Bulgars  have  ever  atic,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  across 
Most  of  their  fighting  has  been  done  to  since  August  been  devoting  all  their  Albania  to  attack  Monastir  from  the 
the  east  of  the  Ancre,  but  having  re-  efforts  to  the  crushing  of  their  northern  west,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
cently  ousted  the  Germans  from  the  neighbor,  Rumania.  The  only  reason  taken  any  active  part  in  the  fighting 
stronghold   of   Thiepval   on   the   Ancre     alleged,  that  the  Allies  were  afraid  to     so  far. 

bluffs,  they  have  now  followed  up  this  advance  northward  lest  they  should  be  The  French  followed  up  the  railroad 
success  by  a  drive  along  both  sides  of  struck  in  the  rear  by  Greece,  is  incom-  which  leads  from  Salonica  to  Monastir 
the  stream.  patible  with  the  previous  Allied  reports     and  there  stops.  They  took  Kenali,  the 

A  terrific  onslaught  which  was  started  as  to  the  eagerness  of  the  Greek  people  first  station  on  the  railroad  inside  the 
in  the  mist  of  Monday  morning  brought  to  be  led  against  the  Bulgars,  and  the  Serbian  border.  This  brought  them 
the  British  forward  more  than  a  mile  completeness  of  the  Allied  control  in  within  ten  miles  of  Monastir,  toward 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  some  of  Greece.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  King  which  they  pushed  their  way  in  spite 
the  strongest  entrenchments  construct-  of  Rumania  cried  out  in  despair  when  of  the  Bulgar  fortifications, 
ed  by  the  Germans.  The  labyrinth  of  he  saw  help  coming  neither  from  the  The  Serbs  had  a  harder  road  to 
St.  Pierro  Divion,  north  of  Thiepval,  north  nor  from  the  south.  Now,  how-  travel,  for  they  had  to  force  their  way 
was  composed  of  tunnels  and  caves  dug  ever,  a  vigorous  movement  has  begun,  over  the  mountains  which  are  on  the 
into  the  clay  bank  of  the  Ancre.  The  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  army  Greco-Serbian  border,  and  then  to  cross 
main  gallery  is  .'500  feet  long,  8  feet 
high  and  4  feet  wide,  neatly  timbered 
on  all  sides.  The  chambers  occupied  by 
the  officers  and  men  were  twenty  f 
underground,  not  only  bomb  proof,  but 
md  proof,  and  provided  with  an 
electric  lighting  system.  The  British 
found  .  caverni  great  wtoren  of 

ammunition    and    food   supplies   as   woll 
as  many  mud  , -;  whirh  had  b< 

run  in  to  shelter  them  from  the  Tire  of 
ny. 
' ,<  rrmani   teem  to  have  been   too 
Able  in  '  -uters, 

for    t.h<  tketl    by    surprize    and 

taken  without  mocfc 
difficulty.  The  British  pushed  their  ad 

and      in      thl 
r  vooo  priftonera.  0 
or   western  r    the    Ar, 

•   took    the   village*    of    C< 

r>nt    and     ffarri<-l    ar/'l    a<l 
On    th< 

i'ot    ap   to  Grandcoorl    and 
iri     'ir.     '. 
')   arid   counter  attacked, 
much   of  th 
ind 
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i    objective.   the  occupation   <>r   Monastir,   the   moat   Important    ■■  i i  v 
i  ul  unced  upon  II    from  thi  the  Cherna   ltiv<T  and   the 
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twenty  milei  east    >f 
h    mountain!   and    rl 
and  held  with  tenacity, 
in  Infantry,  with  the  aid 
.  nch   artillerj ,   succeeded   in 
baclei    and    de 
the   plain  cast  oi   Mon 
ir.  The  Franco-Serbian  advance  on 
.11  September  14,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  months  the  Allies  could 
the  capture  of  6000  Bulgers  and 
.is  well  as  of  TJ  cannon  and 
53  machine  guns.  The  nexl   two  days 

6    them    sonic    2000    more    prison 
One   reason  for  their  success  was  that 
the    Bulgar   trenches   were   Hooded    with 
rain  and  melting  snow. 

The  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
the  18th  with  the  French  attacking 
from  the  south  and  the  Serbs  from 
the  east.  After  the  Serbs  had  gained 
the  hills  that  formed  Monastir's  last 
defense  the  Germans  and  Bulgars  evac- 
uated the  city  and  a  French  column 
entered  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  November  19,  the  anniversary  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  from  the  Turks 
by  the  Serbs  in  1912. 

The  Invasion  Inu    sPite    °f    a    defense 
f  T,  .       whose   stubborn   courage 

of  Rumania     ., •  .  ,        6, 

their  enemies  acknowl- 
edge the  Rumanians  are  being  driven 
out  of  the  passes  in  the  mountain  bar- 
rier that  protects  their  country.  Thru 
two  of  these,  Vulcan  Pass  and  Red 
Tower  Pass,  the  Austro-German  armies 
under  General  von  Falkenhayn  have 
now  entered  Rumania  to  a  distance  of 
nearly  twenty  miles.  Thru  Torzburg 
Pass  they  have  gone  ten  miles  into 
the  interior  which  brings  them  half 
way  to  Campulung,  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  running  to  Bucharest.  Tomos 
and  Predeal  passes,  which  lead  most 
directly  toward  the  capital,  have  been 
captured  and  the  invaders  are  ap- 
proaching Sinaia,  the  summer  palace 
of  the  late  King  Carol.  This,  of  course, 
has  no  military  importance,  but  its  occu- 
pation would  be  something  of  a  blow 
to  royal  pride.  This  region,  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  scenery,  is 
well  adapted  for  defense  and  if  the 
Rumanians  cannot  hold  its  mountains 
and  foothills  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
plains  below.  It  appears  that  they  are 
outclassed  in  the  matter  of  artillery  and 
the  forces  of  Falkenhayn  are  able  to 
make  an  advance  as  often  as  they  can 
bring  up  their  big  guns  into  a  new 
position.  Almost  every  day  the  capture 
of  1500  or  more  Rumanian  prisoners  is 
reported  from  Berlin. 

The  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  stop 
this  advance  toward  Bucharest  by  a 
counter-invasion  of  Hungary  thru  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  south  of  Buko- 
vina  was  apparently  a  failure.  At  least 
the  Russians  have  been  held  in  check  on 
or  near  the  boundary  while  a  German 
attack  upon  the  Russian  lines  in  Galicia 
has  prevented  them  from  sending  ade- 
quate reinforcements  to  Rumania.  The 
other  passes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Carpathians  are  still  held  by  the  Ru- 
manians with  great  tenacity. 

Besides  defending  the  mountain  wall 
on  the  north  and   west  the   Rumanians 


Amu  ican  Prets 

THE    SERBS   COME    BACK 

The  Serbian  soldiers  of  1916,  drilled  and  eciuipt, 
resemble  the  army  of  1915  in  only  one  respect, 
their  indomitable  courage.  But  they  still  depend 
on  such  primitive  methods  of  transportation  as 
this  peasant  cart 

now  have  to  guard  the  whole  length  of 
the  Danube  on  the  south  and  east,  a 
distance  of  over  four  hundred  miles. 
At  Orsova  on  the  extreme  west  and  at 
-Chernavoda  on  the  extreme  east  and  at 
several  points  between  the  Bulgars  have 
threatened  to  cross  the  river  and  altho 
these  are  probably  merely  feints  they 
have  to  be  met  just  the  same. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  during  the 
week  about  the  Chernavoda  bridge 
which  connects  the  Dobrudja  with  Ru- 
mania proper.  Under  pressure  from  the 
Rumanian  and  Russian  armies  under 
General  Sakharoff  the  forces  of  Mac- 
kensen  have  retired  from  northern  Do- 
brudja, burning  the  Rumanian  villages 
as  they  went,  if  we  may  believe  their 
enemy's  report.  With  his  limited  force 


it  would  have  been  ■  waste  of  effort 
for  Mackensen  to  have  tried  to  occupy 
northern    Dobrudja.    This    country   is 

largely  barren  and  devoid  of  railroads 
so  it  would  be  unsuited  as  a  base  for 
the  invasion  of  Rumania  over  the  Dan- 
ube. If  Mackensen  can  hold  the  line  of 
defense  that  he  has  now  established 
stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  about  nine  miles  north 
of  the  railroad  from  Chernavoda  to 
Constanza  it  will  be  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  and  this  he  seems  able  to  do. 
The  report  from  Petrograd  that  the  Ru- 
manians had  crost  the  Danube  in  two 
places  in  his  rear  and  that  he  had  lost 
a  third  of  his  men  appears  to  have  been 
without  foundation. 

The  German  aeroplanes  have  been 
more  active  than  usual  of  late  notwith- 
standing the  French  avions  who  flew 
over  Bulgaria  to  Bucharest  from  the 
isles  of  Greece.  Bombs  were  dropt  on 
many  Rumanian  cities  including  the 
capital.  According  to  the  Rumanian  re- 
ports the  German  aviators  flew  low  over 
the  villages  and  fired  their  machine 
guns  at  the  peaceable  population.  The 
royal  palace  in  Bucharest  was  shelled 
altho  it  stands  apart  from  the  fortifica- 
tions. 


The  Deportation 


M.     Havenith,     the 


/'u.  n  flute  \ 

i  i:  \i'i;i{   OP  Tin-:    \  u  melons   SXK8S 
General    Barrall,    In    oonunand    "i    1 1 1  «•    Franoo 
Serbian  army,  baa  retaken  the  oltj  <>f  Mone 

new     i i -iinit'ti    the    Serbian    capital]     ind 

pushing    forward   In   the    Vardai    valley 


Belgian  Minister  at 
of  Belgians  Washington,       h  a  s 

presented  to  our  government  a  formal 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  forcibly  trans- 
porting workmen  to  Germany.  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  German  defense  that 
the  measure  was  necessary  to  relieve 
pauperism,  the  Belgian  Legation  states 
that  the  unemployment  is  due  to  the 
German  Government,  which  has 
requisitioned  all  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  removed  the  machinery 
from  the  industrial  plants.  Besides  thus 
paralyzing  Belgian  business,  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  imposed  a  war 
tax  of  $8,000,000  a  month  on  Belgium 
for  the  last  two  years.  This  is  about 
twenty  times  the  normal  taxation  of 
Belgium  in  times  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  American  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
Berlin,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  acting  in  the 
absence  of  Ambassador  Gerard,  now 
in  the  United  States,  has  presented  the 
Belgian  protest  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  an  informal  and  unofficial  way 
and  has  called  attention  to  the  bad 
effect  these  deportations  will  have  on 
public  opinion  in  neutral  countries. 
In  making  these  representations  the 
United  States  is  acting  independently 
and  not  conjointly  with  Spain,  Hol- 
land and  the  Vatican,  which,  however. 
are  likely  to  take  similar  action. 

There  are  said  to  be  300,000  unem- 
ployed workmen  in  Belgium  liable  to 
deportationa  and  even  if  they  are  not 
set    at    military    or   munition   work    they 

would  release  for  such  work  or  for 
service  under  anus  an  equivalent  nun 

DOT  of  Germans.   From    Poland   it    B 
be    possible    to    raise   an    army    oi    four 
Or   five   hundred   thousand   men    if   com 

pulsion  is  resorted  to  it  hi  proposed 
to  apply  the  system  o(  Forced  labor  to 
all   Germany,   which   would   furnish  « 
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further  contingent  for  the  armies.  If 
all  of  these  plans  are  carried  out  it 
would  seem  that  Germany  might  secure 
an  accretion  of  about  a  million  more 
men  for  service  next  spring. 

About  30,000  Belgians  have  already 
been  deported  since  the  order  was 
issued.  One  locality  is  taken  up  at  a 
time.  The  communal  or  municipal  au- 
thorities are  first  required  to  present 
a  list  of  all  males  over  seventeen  years. 
These  are  then  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  military  authorities  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  from  them  the  unem- 
ployed and  able-bodied,  especially  the 
skilled  workmen,  are  picked  out.  They 
are  then  asked  to  sign  a  paper  stating 
that  they  go  voluntarily  and  are  prom- 
ised higher  wages  and  better  treatment 
if  they  do  so.  Those  who  refuse  are  at 
once  loaded  on  railroad  trucks  under 
guard  and  sent  off  to  an  unknown 
destination,  often  without  being  al- 
lowed to  get  extra  clothing  or  food. 

The  municipal  council  of  Tournai 
refused  to  furnish  the  list  of  men  de- 
manded and  General  Hopffer  imposed 
as  a  penalty  for  the  refusal  a  fine  of 
$50,000,  with  $5000  additional  for 
each  day  that  the  council  delayed  in 
obeying  the  order. 

_.  ..  ,    T  Under  the  German  admin- 

Polish  Jews  istration  the  Jews  of  Po- 
Gain  Rights  iand  have  received  what 
the  Russian  Government  has  denied 
them,  that  is,  full  recognition  as  a  re- 
ligious body,  with  power  to  organize  on 
a  national  scale  and  to  control  their 
own  religious,  social,  charitable  and 
educational  affairs.  Hitherto  only  par- 
ish organizations  were  permitted. 
Governor-General  von  Beseler  has  is- 
sued an  order  providing  in  detail  for 
the  constitution  of  local  boards  and 
higher  administrative  councils.  The 
supreme  council  is  to  be  composed  of 
fourteen  Jewish  laymen  and  seven 
rabbis,  of  whom  four  laymen  and  two 
rabbis  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  state. 
The  others  are  elected  by  proportional 
representation.  The  Jewish  communities 
constituted  under  this  law  will  have 
the  right  to  levy  taxes,  maintain 
schools,  train  rabbis  and  develop  their 
own  language  and  literature.  But  fu- 
ture rabbis  will  be  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Polish  language. 


t  naerwuud  <t  Underwood 

THE  NEW  AUSTRIAN  AMBASSADOR 
Count  Adam  Tarnowski  was  a  secretary  of  the 
Austrian  Embassay  at  Washington  from  1899 
to  1901  and  has  since  then  represented  Austria- 
Hungary  in  Paris  and  in  London.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Polish  aristocracy.  Ambassador  Tar- 
nowski succeeds  Ambassador  Dumba,  who  was 
given  his  passports  for  "breach  of  international 
courtesy" 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  13 — British  attack  on  the 
Ancre.  Serbs  take  Iven,  seventeen 
miles  east  of  Monastir. 

mber  U/ — British  take  Beau- 
court.  Royal  palace  at  Bucharest 
bombarded  by  aeroplanes. 

November  15 — Russians  driven  from 
Carpathians  into  Rumania.  French 
advancing  upon   Monastir. 

November  16 — House  of  Commons 
rotes  for  national  food  control.  Os- 
tend  bombarded  by  French  and 
British  aeroplanes. 

November  11— U-boat  "Deutschlancl" 
damaged  in  trying  to  leave  New 
London.  British  gain  on  Struma, 
east  of   Salonica. 

November  18 — British  reach  Grand- 
court  on  Ancre  River.  Rumanians 
driven     back     from     Transylvanian 

passes. 

November  19  French  enter  Monastir. 
Allies  compel  Greek  army  to  sur- 
render its  arms. 


G  R  EEC  E 


The  Jews  form  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Russian  Poland  as  a 
whole  and  a  third  or  more  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  some  of  the  cities.  The  Rus- 
sians of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith 
form  about  ten  per  cent.  The  rest  are 
mostly  Poles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  Poles  have  shown  themselves 
as  intolerant  and  oppressive  toward  the 
Jews  as  the  Russians  have  been  and  the 
Jews  who  have  fled  from  Polish  perse- 
cutions to  this  country  have  been  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  independent 
Poland. 

m.      ,»•  ,  r  .,  On  the  morning  of 

The  Mishap  of  the  ,,  ,  1(_  b., 

„_  ,  ,      ,„  November     17    the 

Deutschland  German    submersi. 

ble  merchantman  "Deutschland"  left 
New  London,  Conn.,  with  a  cargo  of 
nickel,  rubber,  silver  and  official  mail. 
The  tug  "T.  A.  Scott,  Jr.,"  escorted  it 
out  of  the  harbor  under  cover  of  early 
morning  darkness.  The  swirling  tide 
twisted  the  tug  around  so  that  it  came 
into  the  path  of  the  submarine  and  the 
latter  continued  in  its  course,  unable 
to  see  the  impending  danger.  The 
"Deutschland"  rammed  its  escort  with 
such  force  as  to  break  its  side  and  sink 
it  at  once.  Five  persons  on  board  the 
tug  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  the 
collision,  including  Captain  John  Gur- 
ney.  The  "Deutschland"  did  not  con- 
tinue on  its  course,  but  put  back  into 
harbor  at  once  and  was  again  at  the 
pier  before  daybreak.  Altho  the  tug 
suffered  most  from  the  accident,  the 
"Deutschland"  was  badly  crippled  and 
will  not  be  able  to  put  to  sea  again  for 
several  days.  Many  rivets  of  the  for- 
ward plates  of  the  "Deutschland"  were 
sheared  off  by  the  force  of  the  blow, 
but  the  engines  and  the  general  frame- 
work seem  to  be  uninjured,  thus  testi- 
fying to  the  excellent  construction  of 
the  submarine. 

The  return  trip  of  the  German  sub- 
mersible will  be  delayed  not  only  by 
the  necessity  for  repairs,  but  to  meet 
the  damage  suit  instituted  by  the  T.  A. 
Scott  Company,  owners  of  the  lost  tug. 
Individual  suits  will  also  be  brougbt 
by  relatives  of  the  men  who  were 
killed  in  the  collision.  Various  charges 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Koenig  and  his  crew  are  brought  for- 
ward  in   the  suit  of  the   T.   A.    Scott 
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THE    COMMISSION   TO   INVESTIGATE    THE   EIGHT-HOUR   LAW 
While  the   railroads   of   the   United    States   are   filing   suits   to   contest   the  legality   of   the   Adamson   eight-hour   law,   and   the   Federal   Department   of 
Justice   is   making  its   plans   to   defend    it,   the  commission   appointed  by   President    Wilson,    Mr.    Edward    E.    Clark,    Major-Gen.    George    W.    Goethals 

(chairman)    and    Mr.    George    Rublee,    is    finding    out    and   discussing    the  salient   facts   in   the   case 


Company,  which  demands  payment  of 
the  full  value  of  the  tug,  estimated  at 
$12,000.  The  most  important  witness 
in  the  case  is  Captain  Hinsch,  of  the 
Eastern  Forwarding  Company,  the  sole 
survivor  of  those  on  board  the  "T.  A. 
Scott,  Jr.,"  but  he  is  still  suffering 
from  shock  and  unable  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

The  New  As  everybody  knew— 
_,  ..  ,  ~  .  .  but  tried  to  forget — 
Railroad  Crisis  the  Adamson  bill  es- 
tablishing a  standard  eight-hour  day 
in  the  railroad  services  did  not  end  the 
railroad  crisis  but  only  postponed  it 
until  after  election.  The  menace  of  the 
future  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Adamson  law  was  only  an  install- 
ment of  the  legislation  desired  by 
President  Wilson,  and  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  have  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  granting  rate  in- 
creases to  the  railroad  companies  and 
provisions  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  rate  increase  is  certain  to  be  re- 
sisted by  the  shippers  and  compulsory 
arbitration  by  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, but  if  the  railroad  companies  do 
not  get  the  relief  of  these  laws  they 
will  undoubtedly  do  everything  they 
can  to  upset  the  Adamson  law.  Already, 
and  in  this  lies  the  second  possibility 
of  a  renewed  crisis,  a  number  of  com- 
panies have  filed  suits  in  the  federal 
courts  aiming  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law.  If  the  courts  rule  in 
their  favor  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
will  in  all  probability  carry  out  their 
threat  of  a  general  strike.  The  Union 
Pacific  filed  suit  in  the  Federal  Court 
at  Omaha  on  November  8,  and  its  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  Chita- 
go  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chicago 
at  Western,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  New  Haven,  the  Lackawanna,  the 
111,.  ntral    and   the   Baltimore  & 

Ohi'     it  i     -■■  ry  probable  thai  mo  it  oi 
the  important  railroad  companies  thru 
out  thi  rill     ommenoc  ad  Ion 

eithi  r  to  have  the  new  eighl  hour  day 


set  aside  entirely  or  to  secure  tem- 
porary injunctions  that  will  postpone 
the  actual  operation  of  the  new  sys- 
tem until  its  details  can  be  adjusted 
between  the  employers  and  the  railroad 
men. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  have 
warned  the  public  that  if  the  Adam- 
son law  is  not  in  operation  on  the  first 
of  January  the  four  hundred  thousand 
railroad  unionists  organized  in  the  four 
great  brotherhoods  would  at  once  leave 
their  work.  Behind  these  formidable 
forces  is  the  entire  strength  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  which 
President  Samuel  Gompers  has  pledged 
to  the  support  of  the  eight-hour  day  for 
railroad  men.  The  employers  have  also 
been  seeking  for  allies.  The  National 
Founders'  Association  adopted  a  reso- 
lution approving  of  the  determination 
of  the  railroad  companies  to  carry  their 
cause  into  the  courts.  This  association 
and  eleven  other  big  industrial  asso- 
ciations have  organized  a  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  to  champion 
the  common  interests  of  employers. 
This  organization  is  said  to  represent 
an  invested  capital  of  eight  billion 
dollars. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  conference  of 


HIS    II  V  I '  1  ■  Y     IIOMl     COMING 


the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
opened  at  Baltimore  on  November  13. 
Much  of  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  the  railroad  situation, 
but  many  other  topics  were  discussed. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  William  Wil- 
son, delivered  the  opening  address,  and 
Samuel  Gompers  praised  the  legislative 
record  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. The  Federation  favored  partici- 
pation of  representatives  of  labor  in 
the  peace  conference  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  War,  and  advocated  interna- 
tional arbitration  and  mediation  backed 
by  the  economic  and  military  forces 
of  the  nations. 

Peace  and  the      The  underlyinS  idea  of 

the  League  to  Enforce 

Americas  Peace>    which    in    this 

country  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  President  and  both  ex-Presi- 
dents, and  in  Europe  the  approval  of 
leading  statesmen  of  England,  France 
and  Germany,  was  never  more  clearly 
stated  or  urgently  advocated  than  in  a 
recent  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  At  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
Lawyers'  Club  in  New  York  City  on 
November  19  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Canada  as  follows: 

As  International  rotations  become  nore 
intimate  and  more  complex  there  is  the 
greater  need  that  public  right  shall  be 
e  accurately  and  authoritatively  de- 
fined, and  that  as  between  the  nations  it 
shall  be  enforced  by  sanctions  correspond- 
ing to  these  which  within  the  state  put 
down,  bj    the  power  of  the  national  organi- 

ton,  everj  violation  of  laws  established 
for  Its  orderlj  government,  let  us  at  once 
admit  that  there  has  been  no  substantial 
progress   toward   a   worldwide  o  tion 

thru  which  the  violence  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion,   Spurning    all     international    tribunals 

and  acting  in  despite  of  public  right 
he  effectually   restrained  ami  puutshed. 
\      the    establishment    ami    enforcement 

of    law  s    w  IthlO    an    I 

inunil.v    depend    iu    the    final    aualysis    upon 
the     will     of     the     people    and     upon     ptll 
Opinion    within    that    cominunit  J  .    >o    ihe   en 

forcemeat    of   public   rights   thin   o 
n   ei'   the   nations   prepared    in 

must    also    depend    upon    the    public   opinion 
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of  the  world.  Upon  the  advance  and  devel- 
opment of  that  opinion  must  rest  the  hopes 
of  those  who  look  for  a  world  tribunal 
bncked  when  necessary  by  a  world-wide 
force  for  the  restraint  of  an  outlaw  nation. 

Premier  Borden  explained  the  pur- 
poses and  ideals  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple in  relation  to  the  Great  War,  de- 
clared that  the  Australians  at  Gallipoli 
and  the  Canadians  at  Ypres  were  fight- 
ing for  their  liberties  as  truly  as  if 
they  were  fighting  on  their  own  soil, 
and  made  a  significant  plea  for  closer 
imperial  federation  in  saying  that  the 
burden  of  so  tremendous  a  responsi- 
bility as  the  British  command  of  the 
sea  "must  not  rest  upon  Britain  alone 
but  upon  the  greater  commonwealth 
which    comprizes    all    the    King's    do- 


minions." The  Lawyers'  Club  conferred 
an  honorary  life  membership  upon 
their  distinguished  guest,  and  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, Major  General  Wood,  Senator- 
elect  William  Calder,  Controller  Pren- 
dergast  of  New  York  City  and  others, 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  Canadians, 
their  friendliness  to  the  United  States 
and  the  courage  and  devotion  which 
they  have  shown  in  the  present  war. 

While  official  Canada  is  thus  giving 
her  moral  support  to  the  American 
idea  of  an  organized  world  peace,  Latin 
America  is  thinking  in  similar  terms. 
The  Brazilian  Society  of  International 
Law  has  just  made  public  its  proposals 
to  the  Brazilian  Parliament.  These 
plans  contemplate  a  league  of  all  pres- 
ent neutrals  to  uphold  neutral  rights 
against  belligerent  violations,  and  the 
spontaneous  formation  of  a  league  of 
all  neutrals  upon  any  occasion  of  war 
hereafter.  Violations  of  international 
law  would  be  punished  by  the  with- 
drawal on  the  part  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  neutral  league  of  all  trade  rights 
and  similar  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
offending  nation.  A  league  of  neutrals 
to  safeguard  their  mutual  interests  has 
been  frequently  proposed  during  the 
course  of  this  war;  the  novelty  of  the 
Brazilian  idea  is  in  extending  the  idea 
to  the  future. 

_,,      ,„     .  After    some    six    years 

The  Mexican        ,     .   .,  ,,      ~ 

of  civil   war  the  trou- 
Deadlock         bleg  of  Mexico   appear 

to  be  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 
What  is  of  even  greater  concern  to 
this  country  is  that  the  danger  that  the 
United  States  may  be  compelled  to 
undertake  the  costly  and  bloody  task 
of  effective  intervention  is  as  great  to- 


friendly  attitude  of  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment, which  would  really  have  been 
the  chief  beneficiary  if  Villa  had  been 
captured  by  the  Americans,  arranged 
for  a  joint  conference  of  American 
and  Mexican  delegates  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  border  after  the  with- 
drawal of  our  punitive  expedition  from 
Mexican  soil.  Thus  far  the  commission- 
ers have  failed  to  find  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment. A  tentative  plan  is  said  to  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  three 
American  commissioners  and  Ignacio 
Bonillas  and  Alberto  Pani  for  the 
Mexicans.  Luis  Cabrera,  the  chairman 
of  the  Mexican  delegation,  has  not, 
however,  agreed  to  the  terms  approved 
by  his  colleagues. 


©  Harris  and  Ewing 

day  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since     the  labor  vote  for  a  society  man 

the      fall      of      the       Diaz      government.      One     of     the     youngest     Senators,    and     a     polo 

player,     scientist,     lawyer,     philanthropist     and 


Foul  Thompton 
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The       Republican       Senator      from       Minnesota, 
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THE   POET  CHESTERTON 


BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


PROSE  and  poetry  are  such  wide- 
ly sundered  fields  that  a  reputa- 
tion made  in  one  does  not  carry 
over  into  the  other.  When  Scott 
dropt  poetry  to  take  up  novel  writing 
he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  his  name 
behind.  When  Kipling  passed  in  the  re- 
verse direction  from  prose  to  poetry  he 
had  to  cultivate  a  new  clientele.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  hear  two  lovers  of  Hardy 
or  of  Meredith  sing  peans  of  praise 
to  their  favorite  author,  in  strophe  and 
anti-strophe  until  on  descending  from 
the  general  to  the  particular  they  dis- 
cover that  one  was  extolling  the  poet 
and  the  other  the  novelist  and  that  each 
had  never  read,  or  but  lightly  esteemed 
what  the  other  most  admired. 

So  while  the  essays  and  romances  of 
Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  reach  thou- 
sands of  readers  week  by  week  thru 
the  journals,  and  are  bought  with  avid- 
ity in  volume  form,  his  poems  are  but 
little  known  to  readers  of  his  prose 
altho  they  have,  I  fancy,  a  circle  of 
their  own.  Yet  no  one  can  understand 
Chesterton  fully  who  ignores  his  verse, 
for  his  thought,  exprest  thru  this  me- 
dium, is  seen  from  another  angle  and 
so  gains  solidity  to  the  view. 

Chesterton,  like  Tennyson,  has  taken 
one  of  England's  legendary  heroes  as 
the  theme  of  an  epic  by  which  to  ex- 
press his  philosophy  of  life  and  his  mes- 
sage to  his  age.  The  stories  of  Alfred 
he  accepts  as  uncritically  and  handles 
as  freely  as  Tennyson  did  those  of  Ar- 
thur, but  the  poems  resultant  show  not 
merely  the  difference  between  the  au- 
thors, but  also,  in  a  way,  the  difference 
between  the  past  century  and  the  pres- 
ent one,  the  contrast  between  a  faintly 
hopeful  agnosticism  and  a  robustious 
affirmation  of  faith. 

In  his  "Alarms  and  Discursions"  he 
has  told  us  in  prose  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  his  visit  to  the  Vale 
of  the  White  Horse  and  Ethandune. 
These  he  transmutes  into  poetry  in 
"The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse."1  In 
the  beautiful  dedication  to  his  wife  he 
gives  her  credit  for  having  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  Christian  significance  of  the 
wars  of  Alfred  against  the  Danes. 
■  France*  Blogg,  whom  he  married 
in  1900,  was  described  by  one  who  knew 
her  then  as  "a  conservative  rebel 
against  the  conventions  of  the  uncon- 
ventional." We  may  assume  that  it  was 
largely  thru  her  influence  that  he  was 
<-'\  from  youth f u  1  atheism  to  ex- 
•hodoxy.    I    can   quote   only  B 

•tanzai  from  thii  dedication  altho 
eating  to  thi 
who  know  the  whole  and  aggravati 

i  who  do  noi 

Do  ■.'.'!  remember  when  we  ireoi 
agon  moon, 
nM  roleanic  tint*  of  o 

Wnlk'-'l    wh<T"    they    fought    the    unknown 

gbt 

«iiw   Mark  on   the   battle  bight, 

Black  thorn  on  Kthandum  ? 

And  f  thought  "I  prill  go 

Mi  Ood  baa  gon< 
And  with  n 


This  is  the  tenth  article  of  a  series 
entitled  "Twelve  Major  Prophets  of 
Today."  The  first  six  articles,  deal- 
ing with  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
Henri  Bergson,  Henri  Poincare, 
Elie  Metchnikoff,  Wilhelm  Ostwald 
and  Ernst  Haeckel,  have  been  re- 
published in  book  form  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Of  the  second 
group  of  these  studies  of  contem- 
porary thinkers,  the  following  have 
appeared  in  The  Independent:  Ru- 
dolf Eucken  (Feb.  17,  1913),  H.  G. 
Wells  (Nov.  20,  1913),  Bernard 
Shaw  (April  20,  1916).  A  sketch  of 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  "A  British  Prag- 
matist,"  and  of  John  Dewey, 
"Teacher  of  Teachers,"  will  com- 
plete   the    series.  —  The    Editor. 


The  wandering  heart  of  things  that  are, 
The  fiery  cross  of  love  and  war 
That  like  your  self  goes  on." 

O  go  you  onward,  where  you  are 

Shall  honor  and  laughter  be, 
Past  purpled  forest  and  pearled  foam, 
God's  winged  pavilion  free  to  roam, 
Your  face,  that  is  a  wandering  home, 

A  flying  home  to  me. 

****** 

Up  thru  an  empty  house  of  stars 

Being  what  heart  you  are, 
Up  the  inhuman  steeps  of  space 
As  on  a  staircase  go  in  grace, 
Carrying  the  firelight  on  your  face 

Beyond  the  loneliest  star. 

IT  is  hard  to  carry  the  ballad  meter 
thru  a  whole  volume  without  its  grow- 
ing monotonous.  Chesterton's  poetry, 
like  his  prose,  should  be  taken  in  small 
doses.  "The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse" 
contains  some  wearisome  stretches,  par- 
ticularly in  the  most  exciting  parts,  the 
fights.  When  I  want  real  zest  in  blood- 
letting and  the  enjoyment  of  hand  to 
hand  combat  I  should  turn  to  Percy's 
reliques,  or  to  Homer.  My  volume  opens 
easiest,  as  it  has  opened  oftenest,  at 
three  passages.  The  first  is  that  where 
King  Alfred  as  a  fugitive  in  the  for- 
est is  set  to  mind  the  cakes  and  gets 
to  musing,  not  as  we  children  used  to 
be  told  about  how  to  beat  the  Danes, 
but  according  to  the  Chestertonian  ver- 
sion, about  the  Christian  view  of  the 
labor  question.  As  the  old,  bent  woman 
leaves  the  hut  Alfred  wonders  what 
shall  become  of  such  as  she. 

Pot  God  is  a  ki<:i t.  servant 

And  i ''  e  before  the  day, 
From  some  primordial  slumber  torn  . 
But  nil  thingi  living  later  born 
Bleep  "ii.  and  1 1  <   after  tii«   morn, 

And  the  Lord  has  gone  a  v. 

On  things  bait    prung  from  sleeping, 

All  iteepy  rani  bare  shone; 
i    •       tretch  Htifl'  nrrriH.  the  yawning  trees, 

The  I  blink  apon  hand    and  I  i s, 

Man  is  awake  and  dot     and  sees — 

Bui   l  leaven  b  and  gone. 

****** 

Bui  b  God  liki     luthrum 

<  'rowned,  with  !   beat  d  cui  led 

i         '  good  giant , 

That)  laboi  uu;,  lifl     the  world. 

w  herefore  wa    God  In  Golgotha, 

Slniii  jim  ii   <<crf  in  slain 


And  hate  lie  had  of  prince  and  peer, 
And  love  He  had   and   made  good  el, 

Of  them  that,  like  this  woman  here, 
Go  powerfully   in   pain. 

But  whether  Alfred  pondered  prob- 
lems of  war  or  labor,  the  cakes  got 
burned  just  the  same. 

Next  I  turn  to  the  page  where  men 
come  to  Alfred  on  the  island  of  Athel- 
ney  and  beg  him  to  become  the  ruler 
of  all  England.  This  gives  Chesterton 
a  chance  to  expound  his  anti-imperial- 
ism. 

And  Alfred  in  the  orchard. 

Among  apples  green  and  red, 
With  the  little  book  in  his  bosom, 

Looked  at  green  leaves  and  said : 

"When  all  philosophies  shall  fail, 

This  word  alone  shall  fit ; 
That  a  sage  feels  too  small  for  life, 

And  a  fool  too  large  for  it. 

"Asia  and  all  imperial  plains 

Are  all  too  little  for  a  fool : 

But  for  one  man  whose  eyes  can  see, 

The  little  island  of  Athelney 

Is  too  large  a  land  to  rule. 
****** 

"An  island  like  a  little  book, 

Full  of  a  hundred  tales, 
Like  the  gilt  page  the  good  monks  pen 
That  is  all  smaller  than  a  wren, 
Yet  hath  high  towers,  meteors  and  men, 

And  suns  and  spouting  whales." 

As  his  men  clear  the  weeds  from  the 
White  Horse  that  had  ages  before  been 
cut  upon  the  chalk  bluff,  Alfred  has  a 
vision  of  the  day  when  the  ancient 
symbol  shall  be  again  overgrown  and 
forgotten,  and  when  a  new  and  less 
manly  kind  of  heathen  than  the  Danes 
shall  overrun  England: 

By  terror  and  the  cruel  tales 

Of  curse  in  bone  and  kin, 
By  weird  and  weakness  winning, 
Accurst  from  the  beginning, 
By  detail  of  the  sinning, 

And  denial  of  the  sin : 

By  thought  a  crawling  ruin, 

By  life  a  leaping  mire, 
By   a   broken    heart   in   the    breast  of   the 
world, 

And  the  end  of  the  world's  desire : 

By  God  and  man  dishonored, 

By  death  and  life  made  vain, 
Know  ye  the  old  barbarian, 

The  barbarian  come  again. 

When  is  great  talk  of  trend  and  tide, 

And  wisdom  and  destiny, 
Hail   that  undying  heathen 

That  is  sadder  than  the  sea. 

In  his  specification  of  "the  marks 
of  the  Beast"  we  may  recognize  Ches- 
terton's antipathies;  materialism,  com- 
mercialism, Darwinism,  imperialism, 
cosmopolitanism,  pacifism  and  social- 
ism. He  is  haunted  by  the  same  night- 
mare as  Samuel  Butler,  that  the  day 
may  come  when  machines  will  master 
the  world  and  men  be  merely  their 
slaves.  For  relief  he  looks  to  a  revolu- 
tion like  the  French  Revolution,  only 
worse.  Chesterton  is  like  the  Eton  boys 
who,  after  a  debate  over  woman  suf- 
frage! pissed  a  unanimous  resolution 
(I i  approving  of  the  aim  of  the  sufFr.i 
gets  but  approving  of  their  methods. 
The  Bocialifltf  say,  we  musi  have  a 
revolution,    peaceful     if    possible.    Chi 

barton  would  say,  "we  mo  i  have  a  re 

volution,  bloody  if  possible."  The  ffUillO 
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tine,  he  says  somewhere,  had  many 
sins  to  answer  for  but,  at  least,  there 
was  nothing  evolutionary  about  it.  And 
he  makes  the  English  people  say: 

It  may  be  we  shall  rise  the  last  as  French- 
men rose  the  first. 

Our  wrath  come  after  Russia's  wrath  and 
our  wrath  be  the  worst. 

Like  Hilaire  Belloc  and  other  Neo- 
Catholics,  he  manages  somehow  to  com- 
bine an  admiration  for  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  a  devotion  to  Catholicism. 
They  are  ardent  advocates  of  democracy 
notwithstanding  the  very  explicit  con- 
demnations of  popular  government  by 
the  Popes.  They  are  more  inclined  to- 
ward syndicalism  than  socialism  and 
place  their  hopes  in  the  peasant  pro- 
prietorship instead  of  in  the  national- 
ized trust.  It  is  an  interesting  novelty 
in  the  labor  problem,  for  it  cuts  across 
the  old  classifications  and  I  hope  it  will 
have  a  chance  to  develop  into  some- 
thing concrete.  The  similar  movement 
in  France,  the  Sillon  of  Marc  Sangnier, 
was  crushed  out  by  a  papal  encyclical 
in  1912.  Chesterton  might  be  called 
an  English  Sillonist,  and  in  a  literal 
sense  if  we  recall  his  essay  on  The  Fur- 
rows in  "Alarms  and  Discursions." 
Chesterton,  however,  is  not  in  danger 
of  excommunication  by  the  Pope,  for 
he  is  a  Catholic  in  the  Anglican,  not 
the  Roman,  sense  of  the  word. 

WHEN  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  looking  for  the  advent  of 
cosmopolitanism  and  the  reign 
of  peace,  the  earth  lapt  in  universal 
law  and  all  the  local  idiosyncra- 
sies ironed  out,  wherein  all  obstacles 
to  freedom  of  movement  had  been 
crushed  out  and  one  could  buy  a 
tourist  ticket  to  Timbuktu  with  the 
same  accommodation  all  along  the  route, 
Chesterton  set  his  bugle  to  his  lips  and 
blew  a  fanfare  of  audacious  challenge 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  the  form 
of  a  nonsensical  romance,  "The  Na- 
poleon of  Notting  Hill."  In  this  he  car- 
ries particularism  to  an  extreme,  break- 
ing up  London  again  into  warring 
wards,  each  with  its  own  banner  and 
livery,  its  gilds  and  folk  ways.  The  book 
is  inscribed,  as  we  might  expect,  to  his 
friend,  Hilaire  Helloc,  and  I  quote  part 
of  the  dedication  as  it  sums  up  its 
message  of  the  volume  and  is  strangely 
prophetic: 

B  aven  i<<  everywhere  at  home 
The  big  blue  cap  that  always  I 

Aii'l   M   it   is    fbe   ealrn  ;  me 

To  coal  at  last,  my  wandering  wita), 
Ho  it.  is  with  the  heroic  thing 

shall    riot    end    for    the    world's    end. 

I  tho  the  aollen  engines  awing, 

B      viu  not  mud)  afraid,  my  friend. 

•  end  by  Nelaon'a  urn 
When  an  Immortal  England  -its — 
Nor   where  your  t.-iii  young  men  In  turn 
Drank  death  like  wine  ,-it  Auaterlitz. 
Arid  when  the  pedant*  l>;id<'  dm  mark 
What  cold  mechanic  happen 

our  wonts  eaid  in  the  da 
"Belike;   but  ti.  likelier   thii 

•    flats  fif.-ir, 
■  la  amootfa  and   ! 
lafa    a    waltz  of    .' 
And  fxath  shall  dance  with  Libert 
•  -.<■  harricadea  vh.-ill  (' 
.••  I  moke  above, 

■  h  and  hate  nnd  hell  declare 
Tbal  "><  ri  bare  found  •>  thinK  to  love.1 


Remember  this  was  written  in  1904, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  the  last  of  the  wars 
had  been  fought  and  the  nations 
might  disarm,  for  henceforth  the  Hague 
Court  would  hold  sway;  when  the  So- 
cialists were  becoming  opportunists  and 
the  anarchists  had  laid  aside  their 
bombs;  when  such  scientists  as  Metch- 
nikoff  were  saying  that  self-sacrifice 
and  heroism  of  the  fighting  sort  were 
antiquated  virtues  for  which  the  peace- 
ful and  sanitary  world  of  the  future 
would  have  little  use.  Chesterton  was 
wrong  about  the  nature  of  the  catas- 
trophe. He  was  looking  and,  I  fear,  hop- 
ing for  a  social  revolution  and  that  has 
not  yet  come  altho  it  seems  now  less 
improbable  than  it  did  then. 

But  the  Great  War  has  given  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  the  movement  to- 
ward particularism  as  against  cosmo- 
politanism. Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we 
must  admit  that  the  tide  has  turned 
in  the  other  direction  and  that  it  will 
be  many  years,  perhaps  more  than  one 
generation,  before  there  will  be  the 
freedom  of  trade,  intercourse  and  mi- 
gration that  prevailed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Even  England 
has  abandoned  free  Lrade  and  every 
country  will  hereafter  strive  to  secure 
economic  independence  by  developing 
its  own  resources.  Even  before  the  war 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  the  sort 
of  local  differentiation  of  which  Ches- 
terton gave  a  fantastic  forecast  in  "The 
Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill."  This  tend- 
ency manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  in  the  cultivation  of  local  indus- 
tries, the  revival  of  folk  dances  and  his- 
toric costumes,  in  pageantry  and  com- 
munity celebrations,  in  the  interest  in 
town  history  and  in  the  struggle  to 
reestablish  disappearing  languages,  like 
Gaelic,  Czech  and  Ruthenian. 

From  Chesterton's  latest  book  de- 
voted to  the  crimes  of  Germany,  and 
characteristically  entitled  "The  Crimes 
of  England,"3  we  can  see  that  it  is  the 
primitive  little  peasant  kingdom  of 
Montenegro  that  he  most  admires  and 
the  machine-like  efficiency  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  that  he  most  abhors. 
Montenegro  since  he  wrote  this  volume 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of 
war,  but  probably  Chesterton  has  faith 
to  believe  that  it  will  reappear  like 
Ararat  when  the  waters  subside.  This 
faith  he  exprest  in  the  poem,  "The 
March  of  the  Black  Mountain,"  writ- 
ben  during  the  Balkan  war  which  Mon- 
tenegro initiated  by  a  single  handed  at- 
tack  upon  the  Turk: 

Bui    nun      1 1 : 1 1 1    i"nifin  her    the    Mon  n  l.iin. 

Tho  it  f:ii i  down  like  a  tree, 
Tbey  aball   aee   the  sign  of  the  Mouni 

I  '.nth   east   Into    the  sen  ; 

Tho  the  'looked  swords  overcome  it 
And  the  '  !i  ooked  Moon  ride  fi  i 

W'lu'ii  th<-  Mountain  cornea  to  Mabomel 
It  has  more  J i f~« -  than  be. 

b  ' ton  ha  :  u  better  right  to  ap- 
peal now  as  the  champion  of  small  na 
t  ionalii  ie  i  than  tome  ol  h<  i  ESng  li  h  b  u 
thori  we  could  name,  for  lie  flrat  entered 
the  li  '  of  public  life  to  break  a  lance 
In  defense  of  the  Boeri  at  a  time  when 
it,  was  most  unpopular  if  not  danger 

ouh   to   «ay   a    word    in    their    favor.    Il< 


refers  to  these  youthful  days  in  his 
"Song  of  Defeat,"  published  some  ten 
years  afterward.  I  quote  part  of  one 
stanza: 

I     dream    of    the    days    when     work    was 
scrappy, 
And    rare    in    our    pockets   the   mark   of 
the  mint : 
When  we  were  angry  and  poor  and  happy, 
And  proud  of  seeing  our  names  in  print. 
For  so  they  conquered  and  so  we  scattered. 
When  the  Devil  rode  and  his  dogs  smelt 
gold, 
And   the    peace   of    a    harmless   folk   was 
shattered, 
When  I  was  twenty  and  odd  years  old. 
When  mongrel  men  that  the  market  classes. 

Had  slimy  hands  on  England's  rod 
And  sword  in  hand  upon  Afric's  passes 
Her  last  Republic  cried  to  God  !* 

ONE  of  his  youthful  dreams  was  to 
see  a  reunion  of  the  United  States 
and  England,  which  he  imagined 
would  come  about  in  some  great  foreign 
war.  But  by  1905,  when  he  included  the 
poem  on  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance" 
in  a  volume,5  he  had  lost  faith  in  such 
ethnic  generalities  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,    so   he   explains   in   his   preface: 

I  have  come  to  see  that  our  hopes  of 
brotherhood  with  America  are  the  same  in 
kind  as  our  hopes  of  brotherhood  with  any 
other  of  the  great  independent  nations  of 
Christendom.  And  a  very  small  study  of 
history  was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  the 
American  nation,  which  is  a  hundred  years 
old,  is  at  least  fifty  years  older  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

But  the  poem,  both  because  he  wrote 
it  and  because  he  repudiated  it,  has 
an  especial  interest  now  when  American 
sympathy  with  England  is  stronger 
than  ever  before  and  the  traditional 
hostility  has  been  largely  swept  away, 
altho  the  political  alliance  for  which 
Chesterton  once  hoped  seems  no  more 
probable. 

This  is  the  weird  of  a  world-old   folk. 

That  not  till  the  last  link  breaks 
Not  till  the  night  is  blackest, 

The  blood  of  Hengist  wakes. 
When  the  sun  is  black  in  heaven, 

The  moon  as  blood  above, 
And  the  earth  is  full  of  hatred, 

This  people  tells  its  love. 

In  change,  eclipse  and  peril, 

Under   the  whole  world's  scorn, 
By  blood  and  death  and  darkness 

The  Saxon  peace  is  sworn ; 
That  all  our  fruit  be  gathered, 

And  all  our  race  take  hands, 
And  the  sea  be  a  Saxon  river 

That  runs  thru  Saxon  lands. 
****** 

Deep  grows  the  hate  of  kindred, 

Its  roots  take  hold  on  hell; 
No  peace  or  praise  can  heal  it, 

But  a  stranger  heals  it  well. 
Seas  shall   he   red   as  sunsets, 

And  kings'  bones  float  as  foam, 
And   heaven  be  dark  with  vultures, 

The  night  our  son  comes  home. 

In  some  respects  we  should  expect 
Chesterton  to  go  better  in  verse  than 
in  prose.  He  thinks  in  metaphors  and 
pictures,  vivid,  fantastic  and  colorful. 
The  peculiarities  of  his  prose  style  that 
grato  upon  the  taste  of  some  readers, 
b  M  the  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  the  alliteration,  the  unqualified 
assertion  of  half  truths,  the  queer 
rhythms,  the  verbal  tricks,  and  the 
superabundance  of  tropes,  arc  by  tradi- 

tion  permit  Ible  In  i try  and  so  arouse 

i  en* in.  nt. 

On  tho  older   hand,  poetry  is  a  paina- 
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a  doei  not  like  1 
to  i  ndolent  or  too 

iiiiti  i  i in-  bei  i  poiiible 

luently  we  find  in 

perfect   UnOi  rarely  a 

<  poem. 

ittered  all  thru  his  verse,  even 
in  the  iiH'-i  nonsensical,  we  happen 
upon  curious  cadences  that  linger  in  the 
memorj  like  the  chant  of  some  strange 
ritual.  His  ballads  abound  in  unconven- 
tional rhythms  that  haunt  one  like  those 
of    I  "Ballad  of  the  Trees  and 

Master." 
Altho  Chesterton  often  seems  to  dis- 
ird  the  canons  of  versification  from 
carelessness  or  caprice,  yet  at  other 
times  he  takes  delight  in  subjecting 
himself  to  the  most  rigid  of  models,  as, 
for  instance,  the  old  French  ballade, 
which,  he  says,  is  "the  easiest  because 
it  is  the  most  restricted."  He  shows  us 
how  he  constructs  one  in  "The  Ballade 
of  a  Strange  Town.6  The  strange  town 
into  which  he  was  shunted  by  accident 
of  taking  the  wrong  tramcar  one  rainy 
day  while  "fooling  about  Flanders"  was 
Lierre,  an  unknown  and  uninteresting 
way  stations  then,  but  now  one  of  the 
famous  places  of  world  history,  for  it 
stood  for  days  the  shock  of  .the  German 
attack  on  Antwerp.  While  waiting  for 
the  next  car  to  take  them  away  Ches- 
terton scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope with  an  aniline  pencil  a  poem 
which  begins  in  nonsense  but  ends  with 
as  good  an  expression  of  his  creed  as  he 
has  given  anywhere: 

Happy  is  he  and  more  than  wise 

Who  sees  with  wondering  eyes  and  clean 
This  world  thru  all  the  gray  disguise 

Of  sleep  and  custom  in  between. 
Yes :  we  may  pass  the  heavenly  screen, 

But  shall  we  know  when  we  are  there? 
Who   know  not    what    these    dead   stones 
mean. 

The  lovely  city  of  Lierre. 

CHESTERTON  is  so  fond  of  the 
ballade  that  I  must  quote  one 
specimen  complete.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  have  taken  no  in- 
terest in  versification  I  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  technical  difficulties 
of  the  form  of  the  ballade  that  he 
has  chosen.  It  consists  of  three  octaves 
and  a  quatrain  all  ending  in  the  same 
refrain  and  using  only  two  rimes.  The 
first  rime  is  used  in  the  first  and  third 
lines  of  the  first  quatrain  and  in  the 
second  and  fourth  of  the  second  quat- 
rain. The  second  rime  is  used  in  the 
second  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first 
quatrain  and  in  the  first  and  third 
of  the  second  quatrain.  The  terminal 
quatrain  or  Venvoi  is  in  the  ballade  ad- 
drcst  to  a  prince  or  other  royal  person- 
age. Since  Chesterton  hates  princes  his 
apostrophe  to  the  prince  in  this  ballade 
is  not  in  the  usual  sycophantic  style. 

A   BALLADE   OF    SUICIDE 

The  gallows  in  my  garden,  people  say, 

Is  new  and  neat  and  adequately  tall. 
I  tic  tlic  noose  <>n  in' a  knowing  way 

that   knot s  liis  necktie  foT  a  ball; 
But    jusl    as    all    the    neighbors    on    the 
wall 
Arc   drawing    a     lung    breath    to   shoal 

Hurray!" 

The  strange*!   whim  has  seized  me  ,  .  . 

After   all 

I  think  l  will  no  I  bang  myself  today. 
Tomorrow  li  the  time  l  gel  my  paj 

Mv    nude's    sword    i      banging   In   the 
ball 


a  in  ill-  cloud  all  pink  ami  grey — 
Perhaps    the    lector's    mother    will    not 
call 
i  fancj   thai  i  heard  from  Mr.  Gal] 
Thai    mushrooms  could     he    cooked  an- 
oilier  way — 
1  never  read  the  works  of  Juvenal — 
I  think  1  will  not  bang  myself  today, 

world  will  bave  another  washing  day; 
The  decadents  decay;  the  pedants  pail; 
Ami  11.  ci.  Weils  has  found  that  children 
play, 
Ami  Bernard  Shaw  discovered  that  they 
Bquall ; 
Rationalists   arc  growing   rational — 

And  thru  thick  woods  one  finds  a  stream 
astraj , 
So  secret   that   the  \ery  sky  seems  small — 
1   think   I   will  not  hang  myself  today. 

l'envoi. 

Prince,  I  can  hear  the  trumpet  of  Ger- 
minal, 

The  tumbrils  toiling  up  the  terrible  way ; 
Even  todaj    your  royal  head  may  fall — 

I  think  I  will  not  hang  myself  today. 

According  to  Mendelism  new  species 
are  most  apt  to  come  from  the  crossing 
of  diverse  forms.  We  should  then  natur- 
ally expect  Chesterton's  verse  to  be 
original  since  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Whitman  and  Swinburne.  At 
any  rate  these  were  the  poets  who  most 
influenced  Chesterton  when  in  his  teens 
he  began  to  write  poetry.  In  philosophy 
of  life  Whitman  and  Swinburne  were 
not  so  far  apart  since  they  were  both 
pagans  and  democrats,  but  in  form  they 
are  antipodes.  Whitman  was  the  father 
or  the  grandfather  of  the  vers-libriste. 
He  cultivated  the  unconventional  and 
introduced  the  most  unpoetic  and  un- 
couth words.  Swinburne,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  his  themes  in  the  classics 
and  sacrificed  anything  to  the  music  of 
his  lines. 

The  early  poetry  of  Chesterton  shows 
traces  of  both  influences.  One  very  in- 
teresting instance  of  this  is  found  in  a 
poem  that  he  wrote  at  school,  when  he 
was  about  sixteen.  It  is  an  Ave  Maria 
in  the  Swinburnian  meter.  That  is,  he 
has  borrowed  the  weapon  of  the  atheist 
and  used  it  in  defense  of  Catholicism — 
a  trick  that  he  has  been  playing  ever 
since.  The  poem  begins: 

Hail  Mary  !    Thou  blest  among  women  ; 

generations  shall  rise  up  to  greet, 
After  ages  of  wrangle  and  dogma,  I  come 

with  a  prayer  to  thy  feet. 
Where  Gabriel's  red  plumes  are  a  wind  in 

the  lanes  of  thy  lilies  at  eve 
We  pray,  who  have  done  with  the  churches ; 

we  worship,  who  may  not  believe. 

From  his  twelfth  to  his  seventeenth 
year  he  went  to  St.  Paul's  school,  where, 
as  he  says: 

I  did  no  work  but  wrote  a  lot  of  bad 
poetry  which  fortunately  perished  with  the 
almost  equally  bad  exercizes.  I  got  a  prize 
for  cue  of  these  poems — Golly,  what  a  bad 
poem  it  was! 

The  prize  was  known  as  the  Milton 
Prize  and  the  subject  assigned  to  the 
pupils  competing  for  it  was  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  A  soliloquy  of  Danton  on  the 
scaffold,  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
shows  how  early  began  his  fascination 
for  the  French  Revolution.  His  fondness 
for  discussion  was  cultivated  at  the  St. 
Paul's  school  in  the  Junior  Debating 
Cluli,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and 
the  monthly  periodical  of  the  socict\. 
"The  Debater,"  contains  many  essays 
and  poems  siencd  "(I  K .  ('."  His  fl 
Contribution   to  the  outside  press  was  a 


socialist  poem  appearing  in  The  Clarion, 
but  a  few  years  later  he  was  busy  try- 
ing to  puncture  the  balloon  of  socialism 
with  his  sharp-pointed  pen. 

WHEN  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
on  his  return  from  Africa, 
was  given  a  dinner  by  the 
journalists  of  London,  he  was  asked 
by  the  committee  on  arrangements 
whom  he  would  like  to  have  placed 
by  his  side  to  talk  with  during  the 
meal  and  he  promptly  chose  Chester- 
ton. I  was  of  much  the  same  mind  when 
I  went  to  England,  but  not  being  in  a 
position  to  summon  him  to  my  side  I 
sought  him  out  in  his  home,  Overroads. 
This  is  a  little  way  out  of  London  near 
the  town  of  Beaconsfield,  from  which 
Disraeli  took  his  title,  uncomfortable 
quarters,  I  should  say,  for  Chesterton, 
considering  his  antipathy  for  Disraeli 
and  his  race. 

Arriving  at  Beaconsfield  by  the  tea- 
time  train  I  walked  up  the  hill  to  where 
I  saw  a  big  man  sitting  on  the  little 
porch  of  a  little  house.  He  imprest 
me  as  Sunday  imprest  Symes.  I  do  not 
mean  Billy  Sunday,  but  quite  a  differ- 
ent personage,  the  Sunday  of  "The  Man 
Who  Was  .Thursday."  Great  men  are 
apt  to  shrink  when  you  get  too  close 
to  them.  Mr.  Chesterton  did  not.  He  was 
too  big  to  fit  his  environment.  The 
house  was  what  we  should  call  a  bunga- 
low; I  don't  know  what  they  call  it  in 
England.  It  was  on  a  little  triangular 
lot  set  with  trees  half  his  hight  and  a 
rustic  arbor  patiently  awaiting  vines. 
Afterward  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  broke  a  leg  on  that  arbor.  I 
suppose  he  must  have  tripped  over  it 
like  a  croquet  wicket. 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  a  big  head  cov- 
ered with  curly  locks,  two  of  them 
gray.  He  is  gifted  with  a  Taft-like  smile 
and  talks  in  a  deep-toned,  wheezy  voice, 
punctuating  his  remarks  with  an  en- 
gaging chuckle.  It  is  no  trouble  to  inter- 
view him.  I  never  met  a  man  who  talked 
more  easily  or  more  interestingly. 
"There  are  no  uninteresting  subjects," 
he  says,  "there  are  only  uninterested 
persons."  Start  any  idea  you  please  as 
unexpectedly  as  a  rabbit  from  its  lair 
and  he  will  after  it  in  a  second  and 
follow  all  its  turns  and  windings  until 
he  runs  it  down.  His  mind  is  as  agile 
as  a  movie  actor.  Epigrams,  paradoxes, 
puns,  anecdotes,  characterizations,  met- 
aphors fell  from  his  lips  in  such  profu- 
sion that  I,  who  knew  the  market  value 
of  such  verbal  gems,  felt  as  nervous 
as  a  jeweler  who  sees  a  lady  break  her 
necklace.  I  wanted  him  to  stop  while 
I  got  down  on  my  knees  and  picked 
them  up.  But  he  did  not  mind  wasting 
clever  things  on  me,  for  there  were  so 
many  more  where  those  BUM  from 
Besides  they  were  not  so  completely  lost 
as  1  feared.  1  rtjOOgnlied  some  of  them 
a   few  weeks  later  in  his  pUKCfil  P«£* 
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Gen.  Sir  Sam  lint/lies,  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia  and  De- 
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disapproval  of  his  work.  No  new  minister  has  hern  appointed 
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A    CITY    MOTHER 


BY  ZOE  HARTMAN 


I 

I       a     It  wa 


\n-\s,   Madam 


i  veritable  chorua  of 

ill    that    greeted     Mrs. 
n  Lindsey,  the  lone  "city 
imong  the  "city  fathers"  of 
for    a    day    and    a 
occupied    the    mayor's    chair 
during    Ins   absence   at   the   late   Pan- 
Exposition.   Among   her  army   of 
callers    offering    congratulations    were 
mily  her  colleagues  of  the  council, 
who  had  chosen  her  as  mayor  pro  tern, 
but   also    many   doubting   Thomases   of 
the  old   regime  who  looked  cautiously 
in    to   satisfy   themselves  that  the  city 
hall  had  not  collapsed  under  the  shock 
housing  a  woman  mayor — the  first 
ever  known  in  an  American  city  of  met- 
ropolitan size. 

To  Mrs.  Lindsey  herself,  however, 
these  brief  mayoral  honors  were  only 
an  incident  in  her  busy  official  routine. 
The  signing  of  a  few  public  documents 
was  a  lesser  responsibility  compared 
with  her  manifold  duties  as  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  in  the  council 
— an  office  which  requires  her  super- 
vision of  the  parks,  playgrounds,  li- 
brary, city  planning,  art,  humane,  ani- 
mal and  moving  picture  censorship  de- 
partments. 

As  for  the  doubting  Thomases  and 
other  reactionaries  who  from  the  first 
have  stood  around  ready  to  pounce 
upon  any  act  of  hers  at  which 
they  might  point  a  finger  of  rid- 
icule, Mrs.  Lindsey  has  been  en- 
tirely too  busy  making  good  as 
a  commissioner  to  bother  about 
them.  Every  Wednesday  after- 
noon, which  is  her  day  for  hold- 
ing open  house  to  the  public,  a 
stream  of  callers,  mostly  wom- 
en, passes  thru  her  private  office 
at  the  city  hall,  each  pausing 
to  discuss  some  phase  of  the 
city's  business.  Often  she  ad- 
dresses their  clubs  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  thus 
gaining  the  loyal  support  she 
needs  in  the  council  chamber 
when  she  makes  a  "big  drive" 
on  behalf  of  some  public  wel- 
fare measure.  To  her  genius  in 
educating  and  mobilizing  public 
opinion  is  due  much  of  the  ex- 
cellent legislation  for  which  she 
is  responsible  after  a  year's 
service  in  office. 

One  of  the  hardest  battles 
she  waged  was  in  support  of 
her  anti-roller-towel  ordinance. 
If  it  had  been  an  ordinance  to 
poison  the  city  water  supply, 
the  opposition  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  clamorous. 
Backed  by  the  owners  of  large 
office  buildings,  holders  of  laun- 
dry stock  and  banks  handling 
the  business  of  laundries,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  section  of  the  press 
representing  large  money  inter- 
ests, they  did  their  best  to  prove 
the  roller  towel  a  beneficent, 
not    to    say    cruelly    misunder- 

8M 


Aa   Commiaaioner  of   Public    Wal 

fare    in    Los    .!>/</< 7r.s    Mr  a,    K'stelle 

Lawton  Lindaey  euperviaea  play- 
grounds, porks  and  eity  planning; 

censors  movtSS,  art  museum  and 
public  library;  and  even  under- 
studies the  mayor.  This  sketch  of 
her  work  has  some  stimulating 
suggt  stions  for  women  who  are 
active  in  civic  affairs  or  who 
would    like    to    be. — The    Editor. 


stood,  institution.  The  combined  cho- 
rus of  opposition  bitterly  bewailed 
the  vagaries  of  women  in  government 
and  the  "freak"  legislation  which 
sprang  therefrom.  They  invoked  the  aid 
of  some  confident  young  lawyers  who, 
in  the  presence  of  the  council,  chal- 
lenged the  germ  theory  and  dared  any- 
one to  prove  that  the  roller  towel  dis- 
seminates disease. 

Councilwoman  Lindsey  replied  to  this 
by  sending  an  S.  O.  S.  call  to  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
which  gave  her  its  enthusiastic  back- 
ing, as  did  the  Woman's  Club.  She  sum- 
moned physicians  and  oculists  before 
the  council  to  testify  that  the  roller 
towel  was  dangerous  to  life  and  espe- 
cially to  eyesight.  Finally,  she  brought 
into  the  council  chamber  some  appar- 
ently clean  towels  which  she  spread  out 
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invitingly    before    the    enemies    of    the 
ordinance. 

"These  innocent-looking  towels,  gen- 
tlemen," she  said,  "have  been  infected 
with  typhoid  germs  and  several  viru- 
lent kinds  of  boils.  Step  up,  gentlemen, 
you  who  don't  believe  in  germs,  and 
wipe  your  faces  on  them!" 

There  was  almost  a  riot  among  the 
gentlemen  who  "didn't  believe  in 
germs"  in  their  efforts  to  get  out  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  those 
towels.  With  the  staging  of  this  little 
comedy,  the  opposition  practically  col- 
lapsed. 

Conspicuous  among  Mrs.  Lindsey's 
good  works  is  the  $19,000  municipal 
farm,  a  ten-acre  tract  beautifully  lo- 
cated at  the  foot  of  Elysian  Park,  and 
purchased  by  the  city  last  July  as  a 
training  school  for  women  misdemean- 
ants from  the  police  court.  Here  they 
are  taught  gardening,  poultry-farm- 
ing and  the  like  and  every  chance  is 
given  them  to  develop  character  and 
ability  to  earn  an  honest  living.  The 
plan  was  adopted  largely  because  of 
pressure  from  the  church  and  club 
women,  who  were  taught  to  demand  it 
by  Mrs.  Lindsey  herself  in  her  speeches 
and  writings  prior  to  her  election,  dur- 
ing a  four  years'  journalistic  career  on 
a  Los  Angeles  daily.  Similarly  she  cre- 
ated public  sentiment  favoring  her  Los 
Lomas  home  for  partially  self-support- 
ing women  who  thru  ill-health  or 
misfortune  are  unable  to  earn 
enough  for  their  needs.  Another 
institution  she  has  mothered  is 
the  recently  established  munici- 
pal home  for  girls  on  probation 
from  the  local  courts.  She  was 
also  active  in  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  women  depu- 
ties to  devote  their  time  to  cases 
of  offences  against  women  and 
children,  one  in  the  office  of  the 
city  prosecutor  and  the  other  in 
the  office  of  the  district  attor- 
ney. So  effective  is  the  work  of 
these  deputies  that  both  city 
prosecutor  and  district  attor- 
ney are  wondering  how  they 
ever  worried  along  without  the 
aid  of  able  women. 

Those  who  prophesy  evil  for 
women  in  public  office  will  find 
Mrs.  Lindsey's  career  thoroly 
disheartening  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample. Contrary  to  popular 
tradition  that  "men  will  never 
accept  women  in  public  life," 
her  colleagues  of  the  council,  by 
her  own  testimony  have  from 
the  first  treated  hor  as  if  she 
were  "the  only  sister  of  eight 
big  brothers."  Also  contra?  so 

popular  tradition,  she  has  the 
temerity  to  live  as  happily  as 
the  heroine  of  a  domestic  ro- 
mance, In  ■  charming  bungalow 
Bet   On  ■  hill,  with  a  view    and  | 

Rower  garden  and  ■  library  a»e] 

a  husband  who  is  proud  of  hor 
publifl    aeln  i(  l( 
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LITTLE  WINTER  TRAVELS 

i 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  VACATION  AMERICA  IN  THE  WINTERTIME,  FROM  THE  EXHILARATING 
OUTDOOR  SPORTS  OF  THE  NORTH  WOODS  TO  THE  COLORFUL  CHARM  OF  THE  TROPICS 


AMERICA'S  WINTER 
GARDEN 

There  is  no  particular  distinction  in 
calling  a  place  paradise.  The  angel  with 
the  flaming  sword  who  kept  people  out 
of  Eden  has  been  replaced  by  the  pub- 
licity man  with  a  flaming  pen  inviting 
people  into  Eden,  and  Eden  has  been 
stretched  so  thin  by  real  estate  and  rail- 
road litterateurs  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  still  find,  now  and  then,  some- 
body who  is  skeptical  about  California. 

But  California  is  like  Kipling's  man 
of  infinite  resource  and  sagacity.  If 
you  don't  like  one  thing  about  it,  there 
is  always  something  else.  Take  the  cli- 
mate, for  instance.  Southern  California 
comes  pretty  near  perfection  in  its 
beautifully  adjusted  balance  between 
cold  and  heat.  Warm  sun,  cool  breezes; 
warm  days,  cool  nights;  a  caress  in  the 
air  when  there  isn't  a  tingle.  That  ought 
to  satisfy  most  people. 

But  if  it  doesn't,  if  the  climate  bores 
you,  you  can  go  sightseeing.  And  sight- 
seers, as  everybody  knows,  are  weather- 
proof. You  can  see  quainter,  more  in- 
trinsically beautiful,  more  thoroly  un- 


familiar historic  buildings  in  Califor- 
nia than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  You  can  pace  the  brown 
tiles  of  mission  courtyards  generations 
old  in  years  and  centuries  old  in  spirit. 
You  can  soak  yourself  in  the  spirit  of  a 
civilization  which  lingers  in  a  thousand 
graceful  memories  and  yet  is  utterly 
foreign  to  our  own. 

But  if  you  loathe  relics,  and  love  ho- 
tels, and  bathing  beaches,  and  dansants, 
and  all  that,  you  have  still  a  riot  of  op- 
portunity. The  bluest  water  and  the 
softest  air,  the  most  lavishly  beautiful 
garden  homes,  hotels  that  have  all  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  the  East 
and  a  setting  that  is  hardly  to  be 
matched  outside  of  California,  are  all 
waiting  to  charm  you  with  a  gaiety 
which  flourishes  indoors  and  out  with 
equal  facility. 

But  perhaps  you  don't  want  to  be 
amused;  you  just  want  to  see  how  they 
do  things  and  what  sort  of  people  they 
are  who  cast  the  deciding  ballot  for 
Wilson.  California  is  a  capital  place  to 
see  how  people  do  things  because  they 
do  so  much.  It  is  an  adventure  in  Amer- 


icanism to  visit  Los  Angeles,  to  talk 
with  the  boosters  of  San  Diego,  to  listen 
to  merchants  and  college  boys  and  min- 
isters who  are  charged  with  initiative. 
California  is  reeking  with  originality 
and  push;  and  you  will  feel  the  con- 
tagion if  you  go  there. 

After  all,  tho,  a  holiday  is  a  holiday 
and  a  vacation  is — or  ought  to  be — a 
rest.  If  you  want  to  do  nothing  but 
vegetate,  California  is  still  the  place 
for  that.  If  the  human  mind  has  ever 
devised  a  pleasanter  place  to  rest  in 
than  a  California  patio  we  have  yet  to 
see  it.  Sunlight  and  shade,  soft  colors 
of  tile  and  'dobe,  brilliant  patches  of 
flowers  and  greenery,  the  seclusion  of 
the  house  and  the  sociability  of  the  gar- 
den, all  in  one — loaf  there  and  your  soul 
will  not  wait  to  be  invited. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  California's  largest 
city.  Trips  which  should  be  taken  are 
those  to  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  the  Muir 
Woods  (one  day.  cost  $2.90)  to  Oakland 
and  Berkeley  (cost  $1).  Trip  around  the 
city  includes  Seal  Rocks,  Golden  Oate 
Park.  Mission  Dolores  (cost  $1).  Hotels 
ficm  $1  up,  European  plan. 

DEL  MONTE.  An  ideal  region  located 
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in  a  park  of  125  acres,  having  the  broad 
Pacific  on  one  side,  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
on  the  other.  Interesting  on  account  of  the 
old  adobe  buildings  and  early  missions. 
Plenty  of  out  of  door  sport.  Hotels  $4  up 
day,  American  plan. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  A  charming  city 
with  a  unique  setting  resembling  that  of 
Mentone,  France.  The  principal  points  of 
interest  are  the  Old  Mission,  the  best  known 
in  the  country,  the  mountain  drive  and  the 
drive  to  Miramar,  which  passes  thru  the 
beautiful  residential  section.  One  can  play 
golf  or  tennis  or  indulge  in  boating  or 
bathing.  Hotels  $3  up  day,  American  plan. 

LOS  ANGELES.  The  chief  attraction  of 
the  "City  of  the  Angels"  lies  in  its  beau- 
tiful homes.  Many  lovely  trips  can  be 
taken  from  here,  among  them  :  Trip  to  the 
Beaches  (one  day),  cost  $1.  To  the  West 
Coast  Beaches  and  Cities  (one  day),  cost 
$1.  Old  Mission  Trolley  Trip  (one  day), 
cost  $1.  Trip  to  Mount  Lowe  (one  day), 
cost  $2.  Empire  Trolley  Trip  to  Riverside 
and  Redlands  (one  day),  cost  $3.50. 
Hotels  $1  up  day,  European  plan. 

SAN  DIEGO.  Points  of  interest  are 
the  Old  Mission,  seven  miles  from  the  city, 
reached  by  sight-seeing  auto ;  Old  Town, 
reached  via  trolley ;  La  Jolla,  reached  by 
electric  train ;  Point  Loma  and  Spanish 
lighthouse,  reached  by  sight-seeing  auto, 
and  the  Exposition  grcunds.  Hotels  $1  up 
day,  European  plan.  Rate  to  all  points 
the  same.  Cost  from  New  York  $146.30 
round  trip,  nine  months'  ticket.  Cost  from 
Boston  $S2.S5  one  way.  Cost  from  Chicago 
ue  way. 

LAND  OF  WINTER  SPORT 
When  "the  north  wind  do  blow,  and 
we   shall  have   snow,"   as   the  nursery 
rime    hath    it,    it    used    to    be    the    in- 
evitable fashion  to  go  South.  Those  who 
could  afford  it  ran  away  from  winter, 
ii   if  it  was  but  for  a  short  while. 
There  is  a  newer  fashion,  that  prows 
more  popular  year  by  year.  It  is  to  run 
to  meet  the  winter  and  play  with  it  on 
own  ground.  They  have  long  done 
it  abroad,  We  have  been  a  little  alow 
to  take  it  up;  bul  o  i  an,  we  are 
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likely,  as  usual,  to  make  a  fad  of  it. 
But  it  is  infinitely  more  sensible  than 
most  of  our  fads. 

Winter  in  the  North  Woods  and  the 
White  Mountains  is  a  season  of  ex- 
hilaration, of  health,  of  joyousness.  It 
is  cold  with  good,  honest,  steady  cold 
that  braces  and  invigorates  and  does 
not  chill  and  make  miserable.  There  is 
continual  incitement  to  activity,  for  ex- 
ercize keeps  you  warm  better  than  furs ; 
and  almost  too  many  kinds  of  activity 
waiting  close  at  hand.  The  list  is  pleas- 
antly long — skating,  sleighing,  hockey, 
skiing,  curling,  snowshoeing,  coasting, 
skijoring,  tobogganing.  They  are  all 
red-blooded  sports  that  stretch  the  mus- 
cles, speed  the  blood,  and  tense  the 
nerves.  In  so  doing  they  relax  the  mind 
and  smooth  out  the  mental  knots  and 
wrinkles.  The  best  kind  of  rest  is 
change  of  occupation,  when  the  new  oc- 
cupation is  not  only  different,  but  worth 
while  in  itself. 

A  year  ago  a  writer  in  The  Inde- 
pendent set  forth  the  joys  of  one  of  the 
white  season's  most  characteristic 
sports.  He  writes  of  skiing  thus:  "Doz- 
ens of  figures  dot  the  slope  below  us, 
some  sliding  swiftly  down,  more  toiling 
slowly  up.  It  does  not  look  so  hard;  it 
does  look  fun.  We  hesitate  a  moment  on 
the  brink,  try  to  absorb  the  counsel  of 
a  volunteer  friend,  and  take  the  plunge. 
We  start,  the  motion  quickens,  down 
we  go,  knees  bent,  anus  balancing, 
blood  racing,  nerves  a-tingle  What 
■  i-t  this  is;  it's  flying  like  tin-  birds. 
Why  have  we  nev<  d  before?  This 

is  ti\c  sport    for  us.   !\!u-(    we  eV*T  -lop" 

"Ah,  now  we  know,  what  happened  to 

those    ski?    Well,    anyhow,    the    mi"«     i 

,  ii  did  nol  i'u.  i  .i  i. n  to  fail-  l'.ut 
getting  tip's  another  itory,  Hovi  long 
the  thingi  air ;  how  ilippery  the  mov 


But  easy,  crafty  does  it.  Now  for  the 
climb.  That's  good,  hard  work,  but  the 
prospect  of  another  swoop,  once  we 
have  reached  the  summit,  lightens  it. 
Well,  here  we  are  again ;  this  time  we'll 
keep  the  old  things  parallel,  so  they 
won't  trip  us.  All  ready?  now  we're  off 
again;  that's  splendid.  We've  got  it 
now.  What  speed.  What  thrilling  rush ! 
Let's  top  that  little  ridge  and  turn  into 
that  little  gully  there  beyond.  It's  easy 
now.  Why  do  those  others  fall;  they 
haven't  caught  the  knack.  There,  here's 
the  ridge;  now  for  the  other  side.  Oof! 
Down  again !  Well,  up  again,  wary  and 
slow;  we'll  get  it  next  time. 

"So  goes  the  sport.  Now  a  little  en- 
couragement, now  dire  disaster.  But 
the  result  is  always  the  same.  Have  we 
done  well  this  time;  it's  so  splendid  we 
must  do  it  again  forthwith.  Has  ig- 
nominy caught  us  by  the  leg?  Better 
luck — or  better  skill — next  time;  let's 
up  and  at  it  once  again.  What?  Time 
for  supper?  Impossible.  Still  we're 
hungry  enough;  but  tomorrow  bright 
and  early  will  find  us  out  again." 

Now  skiing  is  only  a  single  sport  on 
the  long  list.  Lots  of  others  are  just  as 
good;  even  better — if  you  happen  to 
like  them  better.  If  you  have  never 
tried  a  winter  sport  holiday  you  ha\e 
something  to  live  for. 

I  AM'    t'l   ACI1V    New    York.    Here    one 
ean    skate,    play    hookey,    sleigh    ride.     ski. 
toboggan,     ami,      in      fact,     enjoy      e\ 
sort    of    winter    sport.    Hotels    from    S 

up  Bay,  American  plan.  Reached  from  Nw 
York    to    rail    direct.    Tost    $l  ■  >und 

no.   excursion,    Prom    Boston    t>\    rail 
Albany     Cost    80.62   one   waj      Prom   Ohl 
•  bj    r  ni  \  ui   Buffalo  ami  Utics    0o«1 

,■     w    IJ 

II  1  '  WW  I'll  I'.'W  \      \ .  »      \ 

Inn    i  ii.'-.   are   from   v  ;   op  d«o      Vmoi  i< 
pl.-iii       Skating,      sleighing,      skiing 
rousting    nun    be   enjoyed       Reached    f 
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OU  will  be  a  subscriber  to  or  buyer  of  The  Countryside 
before  the  end  of  1917  because  you  are  a  reader  of 
The  Independent,  and  will  therefore  appreciate  what 
The  Countryside  will  become  and  accomplish.     Since 

that  is  so,  why  not  sit  down  TODAY  and  send  the  Yes  Blank  attached  to  this 
page — either  with  a  dollar  pinned  to  it,  or  without,  if  more  convenient  to 
you.  The  December  number  of  The  Countryside — the  first  under  the  charge  of 
The  Independent— will  appear  this  week.  You  will  like  it  when  you  see  it — and 
the  other  six  numbers  which  your  dollar  will  secure  for  you  will  be  still  more 
interesting.     The  Christmas  Number  contains  the  following  features: 


Miss  Margaret  Woodrow 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  writes 
about  "Using  the  Schoolhouse," 
an  article  describing  a  popular 
and  growing  movement  in  which 
she  is  keenly  interested  and  very 
active. 

George    Madden    Martin,   the 

creator  of  Emmy  Lou.  tells  how 
necessary  it  is  to  really  love  the 
country  if  you  are  going  to  live 
in  it. 

W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of 
the  Lackwanna  Railroad,  tells 
how  he  seeks  rest  from  railroad- 
ing in  the  country. 

Books  for  Collectors  of  Old 
and  Beautiful  Things.  A  list 
of  new  and  standard  books  on 
collecting  with  short  comprehen- 
sive descriptions  of  each. 

The     Country     Chronicle,    by 

tit  .Showrrnan.  An  extend- 
ed review,  with  extracts  and  ;i 
reproduction  of  the  frontispiece, 

of  the  book  of  the  month  for 
lovers  of  the  real  country. 

William   Haynes,        author    of 
Sandhill    Sketch         I      co    Bay 
Yarns,   Scottish   and   Irish   Ter- 
riers,  gives  some   practical   sug- 
ons    for    keeping    your    dog 
healthy  during  the  cold  weather. 
Mrs.  Leslie  Hall,      who    aban- 
doned     newspaper     work     and 
poultry   for  dogs,   contribute 
page  of  dog  pictures  which 
plains  why  she  made  the  change. 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
of  Cnion  Theological  Semin 
and     a     widely     known     "rn 

"her."  writes  on  "The  Coun- 
try-,      I  eh." 

Mary  Sargent  Potter,    dangh- 
ter  of  Professor  Sargent,  ol 
Arnold   Arboretum,   t 
lightfnl    picture   of    Holm    Lea, 
her  childhood    home    al    I',  ook- 
Hne,    with    a    hitherto    unpub- 
lished   portrait    of    her    far. 
father.     Her  own   portrait   and 
a  pictnre  of   Holm    Lea   in  dog- 
wood tim<-,  accompany  the  arti- 

Charl~»   Demit*  Allen,    author 
n      Bool 

■ 
tful  Talk   on 
i  photo 
k.I,    but    i 
imible     rrrit<TJ:.! 
;    adapted    to    home   d" 

Arthur  Tomalin.  former  editor 

ft  '•       '  good 

'I  Wd    ■        for       !»<• 

'I  , 

of     garden 

if  SOU    Maxim, 

I    of 

why 


he  located  his  laboratory  at 
Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  associated  with 
the  N.  Y.  Times  Review  of 
Books,  author  of  Summer  Love. 
Trees  and  Other  Poems,  ex- 
plains why.  if  you  like  the  city, 
you  ought  to  live  in  the  country. 

Harold  Howland,  associate 
editor  of  The  Independent  and 
formerly  contributing  editor  of 
The  Countryside,  writes  on 
"The  Flavor  of  the  Country- 
side"— an  interpretation  and  an 
appreciation  that  will  please 
every  country  dweller. 

Churchill  Ripley,  one  of  the 
best  informed  experts  on  rugs 
in  the  country,  writes  on  "Flow- 
er-Strewn Fields  of  Persian 
Rugs,"  with  pictures  of  half  a 
dozen  exquisite  creations  from 
the  looms  of  the  Far  East. 

Mary  H.  Northend  contributes 
plans  and  pictures  of  a  charm- 
ing Dutch  Colonial  house  which 
you  can  build  for  $8000. 

Jack  London,  author  of  The 
Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Valley  of 

the  Moon  an']  many  other  books 
whose  oames  you  know  well,  de- 
scribes  the  wink  he  is  doing  on 
his  California  farm. 

For  the  Holiday  Guestroom 
and  Gifts  for  the  House,  elec- 
trical and  otherwise,  two  pe 
of  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
articles  which  you  can  order 
through  th<-  Countryside  Shop, 
throw  a  bright  light  on  the 
Christmas  gilt  problem. 

Edna  Dean  Proctor,  author  of 
some  stiraing  Civil  War  poems 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Tin'  Independent,  tills  how  the 
true  country  lover  finds  endless 
sources   of   cheer,   even    in    the 

mere  sun   and    :\  ind. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,       p] 

d«'i!t  of  tin'  American  Civic  A 

ition,  pre  ents  for  the  fir- 1 
time  a  picture  of  n  magnificent 
new  rose,  wbirii  ha  been  pro 
duced  by  Mr.  John  Cook  ami  has 
'■t  been  named,  with  an 
announcement   of  two  or  m< 

on     Better    Bo  e  •    for 
American  Co  <■  i.  •  ers. 

George   W.    Cable,     author    of 
Old    Creole     Days,    and    many 
iii  her     out  In  in    boi  il       di   tribe 
the  charms  of  life  in  Nortbamp 
ton,     Ma    acbu  etts,     a     small 
town    which    combines    tin'    ad 
raatages  of  city  and  country. 

J-.hn   Chapman   Hilder,    motor 
I    e    independent   ami 
until    recently    edltoi    of    Motor 
Life,  makes,  In  A  'I  valve  '  lylin 
drr  Christmas,   many   new  and 
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Niagara      Falls      Illuminated 

is  the  frontispiece.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  published  photographs 
of  the  Falls  at  night  taken  since 
the  new  illuminating  plant  was 
installed  by  the  City  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  Commissioners  of 
the  State  Reservation. 

Paul  Bransom  has  drawn  the 
cover,  a  gorgeous  Color  Note 
from  the  Tropics. 

Kathleen  Norris,  the  author 
of  Mother,  Saturday's  Child, 
The  Heart  of  Rachel,  etc.,  de- 
scribes her  gossipy,  neighborly, 
domestic  life  at  Port  Washing- 
ton, L.  I. 

Stewart  Edward  White,  au- 
thor of  The  Blazed  Trail,  The 

Mountains.  The  Forest,  The 
Rediscovered  Country,  The  Gray 
Dawn.  etc..  writes  of  his  love 
for  fresh  air  and  dogs. 

Harriet  Sisson  Gillespie  de- 
scribes A  House  on  the  Hudson 
with  a  Fine  Pedigree,  Mrs.  H. 
II.  Oltman's  five-acre  estate  at 
Palisades.  N.  Y.,  of  which 
Aymar  Embury  II  was  the  ar- 
chitect. There  are  plans  and 
picturesque  photographs  of  the 
house  indoors  and  out. 

Gutzon  Borglum,  sculptor  of 
"The  Marcs  of  Diomedes,"  the 

Newark  Lincoln,  the  Sheridan 
monument  and  many  other 
works,  tells  how  he  finds  rest 
and    inspiration    in    his    country 

home. 

Christmas  and  Good  Hus- 
bandrie,  verses  from  Thomas 
'ID  er's  The  Hundredth  Pointes 
of  Good    Busbandrie,   published 

in  1557,  illustrated  with  wood- 
cut drawings  by  Herbert  Both. 

F.    F.    Rockwell,  author  of  Gar- 
dening     Indoors      and      Under 
Glass,     The     Home     Vegetable 
Garden  and  numerous  other  gar 
dening  hooks,  tells  about    Keep 
ing   Your  Christmas   Plants,   not 

through    tin-   holidays    but 

far  into  I  lie  spring. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  one 
of  the  I «« •  i    known  preachers  of 


the  outdoors,  author  of  The 
Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,  The  Bird 
House  Man,  etc.,  discusses  the 
country  as  the  test  of  a  man. 

John  Burroughs,  the  Grand 
Old  Man  of  the  countryside, 
tells  of  his  life  at  Esopus,  and 
why  he  does  not  live  within  city 
walls. 

Norman  Harsell,  well  known 
to  Countryside  readers,  writes 
of  Cold  Comfort,  how  to  picnic 
in  winter — and  enjoy  it. 

E.  I.  Farrington,  former  edi- 
tor of  Suburban  Life,  author  of 
The  Home  Poultry  Book,  etc., 
asks  How  Are  the  Hens?  and 
tells  you  how  to  keep  them 
happy  and  laying  all  winter. 

Max  Eastman,  Editor  of  The 
Masses,  contributes  a  poem  on 
The  City,  where,  he  declares,  be 
feels  himself  an  alien. 

Josephine      Daslcam      Bacon, 

author  of  The  Imp  and  the 
Angel,  The  Madness  of  Philip 
and  any  number  of  other  popu- 
lar stories,  tells  how  the  .diffi- 
culties of  country  living  are 
driving  her  to  desperation. 

Harold  D.  Eberlein  and  Ab- 
bott McClure,      experts  <>n  old 

furniture  and  joint  authors  of 
Architecture  of  Colonial  Amer- 
ica and  The  Practical  Book  of 
Period    Furniture,    have   written 

an  article  <>n  Mahogany,  treat- 
ing its  history,  the  finishing  of 
good  pieces  and  how  to  care  for 
them.  This  is  to  be  followed  by 
similar  articles  on  other  woods. 

Herman  Hagedorn,  writer  of 
plays    and    pageants,    author    of 

The  Heart  of  South,  The  Mab 

ers  of  Madness,  warns  country 
lovers  of  the  cost  of  country  liv- 
ing  under    present    conditions. 

May  Irwin,  beloved  of  theater- 
goers, tells  how  the  faces  of"  her 

blooded  cattle  lure  her  away 
from  the  stage  every  year-. 

E.  F.  Bigelow,  naturalist, 
writer-  and  lecturer,  tells  how  to 

find  the  key  which  will  open  the 

COUnt  ry   door. 


VPT^    RT      A  1\T1V    f'-r  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
1  -L^O    J->-L,/\i.N  JV     119  West  4oih  St.,  New  York 

I  eftheT  sneloss  or  will  shortly  tend 

ONE    DOLLAR 

for  which  pleas*  forward  thi    Chrl  tnuu  Number  of  The  Count] 
with    the    Christmas    Card,    and    the    Six    Monthly    Issues    beginning 

■■■;,     MM  7. 
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Ysur  Biggest 
Healing  Season 
Is  Still  Ahead 
Of  You 


Homes  Like  This  Are 
Equipped  With 
CHAMBERLIN 


C 


The  cold  winds  ami  In  :i\  )    snows  hold   no 
rors   for   the  man   whose   home   is   equipped  with 
the   Chamberlin    Metal    Weather   Strip. 

It  is  on  the  bleakest  days  of  winter  that  the 
Chamberlin  proves  itself  a  wonderful  saver  of 
fuel.  Moreover  it  keeps  a  home  evenly  heated, 
and  prevents  draughts.  Then  in  the  summer 
Chamberlin  excludes  dust,  rain  and 
outside  noises,  ar.d  at  all  times 
makes  easy  the  operation  of  your 
windows. 


^STUDY.THE  PICTURE 


I 


in  the  little  circles,  then  write  for 
detailed  description  of  Chamberlin. 
We'll  also  give  you  a  list  of  your 
neighbors  who  have  their  homes 
equipped  with  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip. 

Chamberlin  is  applied  to  windows,  doors, 
casement  windows,  transoms  and  French  win- 
dows, in  new  or  old  homes. 

Architects  will  always  approve  of  Chamberlin, 
"The    Standard    for   25    Years." 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 

Main  Office : 

119  Dinan  Bldg..  Detroit.  Michigan 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities  of 

the  United  States 


m 


fHAMBERLIN 


M 


LATSHA  VV  SCHOOL  For  Backward  Children 

This  school  has  discovered  original  methods  of  growing  mind 
and  body  and  has  proven  that  feeblemindedness  is  curable.  Do 
you  want  your  child  to  become  bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a 
possible  future  of  usefulness?  Come  and  see  for  yourself.   $1200  up. 

ALLEN  LATSHAW.  Founder.  "The  Maples."  Berwin.  Pa. 


E  A  BANKER 

Prepare  by  mail  for  this  hurb  profession,  id  which 


th«ro  are  great  opportunities.  Six  months'  term. 
Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  free  book,  "How  to 
Became  a  Ranker."    EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Prea. 

AMERICAN    SCHOOL   OF    RANKING 
423  East  State  Street.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH. To  be  »ble »  •*■ a  business 

,  letter  with   your  ideas   prop- 

erly connected,  to  have  every  word  the  choice  word,  every 
term  one  thai  cannot  be  misunderstood — this  is  a  great 
accomplishment.  Master-letters  from  men  who  have  the 
capacity  ol  expressing  much  in  a  single  sentence  are  stud- 
ied  in  this  course.  Write  Emerson  Ext.  University,  Inc., 
Charleston.  W.  Va.   for  particulars. 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  £g&2 

a  tlloi  OUBD     0 

Dltte,  am)  Himplifled  hicrh  school  course  that  you  can 
flniah  In  two  years.    Mttta  oil  oolUgt  nitrons*  re- 

?  Prepared  by  leading  iiihujIktu  of  the 

i  of  universities  unci  academie.. 

Writ,  for  booklet    Bond  roar  noma  and  odtlr.<..  for  on 

ii.    N<» utiiuutii.ua,    VVntoiutiuy    now, 

AmrtinnSJiootnf  f  orreinonilciH  e.  Pel  I    I'  1? 48H  Qiicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence 


For    detailed    In- 
formation address 


35tn  Year      U-  of  C.  (Div.  M)  Chicago,  III. 


Did  You  Ever? 


CftMTOS 

MAGAZINE 


t 


See  This  Magazine 

PiiMiNlu'il  nuinthlv  l>\  Tin'  >l I» 

Bible  institute.  Devoted  to  Bible 

Htuii.v.  notes  en  Sunday  School 

ma,  anil   Christian    mi  i  toe 

Fames  M.  Qraj ,  D.D.,  Editor, 

"Why  1  Am  Not  Au  I  

tiiMiUt"    in    November,    ami 

"Autl-rhrl.tlilM  \  uuuhundr." 

In  December,  bj  Etev.A.0  Dixon 
"it  baa  the  sound  old  gospel 
rltur."— B.  W.  JT.,  Bprlneneld,  O, 
"it  baa  been  a  trreat  iul|.  m  my 
spiritual  lit.-."—/;  K  <.'..  Brown 
Ins,  ill.  "It  breathes  the  gospel 
■plrltiwe  need  it" — i>. /../■.'.,  Uiwo- 
l)ti  iv.  Ore, 
lOo  a  oopy;  Smos.  26o;  $1  a  year 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 

135  Institute  PI.,  Chicago,  III. 

lltirk  tin ut I ••  i    foi    tWO  n'il  rttaiit|)H. 


iN'.w  Vmk  direct,  Station  Weetport.  Cost 
$7.8]  one  way.  Reached  from  Boston  vin 
Albany.  Cosi  88.13  one  way.  From  Chi- 
cago \ia  Buffalo  and  Albany.  Cosi  $22.80 
one  way. 

IMXVll.l.i:  NOTCH,  Now  Hampshire. 
In  the  White  Mountains,  on  a  plateau  2000 
feel  above  the  sea,  commanding  a  fine  view 
ol  lake  ami  mountains.  Winter  Inn  S3 
up  day.  Reached  from  New  York  via 
Win. ester  and  Portland.  Cost  $11.20  one 
way,  Reached  from  Boston  via  Portland. 
Cosi  $5.66  one  way.  Reached  from  Chicago 
via  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston  and  Portland. 
Cost  $30. 70  out'  way, 

BETHEL,  Maine.  Located  on  a  beauti- 
ful plateau  in  (he  western  part  of  .Maine. 
Hotel  $3.50  up  day.  American  plan.  Real 
spoils    of    Winter    are    here    in     abundance. 

Reached  from  New  JTork  by  rail  via  Port- 
land. Cost  $10.20  one  way.  From  Boston 
by  rail  via  Portland.  Cost  $4.81  one  way. 
From  Chicago  by  rail  via  Buffalo,  Albany, 
Boston  and  Portland.  Cost  $27.70  one  way. 
WOODSTOCK,  Vermont.  A  village 
situated  among  the  Green  Hills.  Hotel 
$4  up  day.  American  plan.  The  sloping 
hillsides  make  a  splendid  winter  pleasure 
ground  for  coasting  and  skiing.  Reached 
from  Now  York  via  rail  direct.  Cost  $7.06 
one  way.  From  Boston  via  Springfield.  Cost 
$4.05  one  way.  From  Chicago  via  Buffalo, 
Albany,   Springfield.  Cost  $23.93  one  way. 

THE  SUNNIEST  SOUTH 
"The  fountain  of  youth,"  "the  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine,"  "the  white  sands 
of  the  Florida  coast  seem  like  the  pear- 
ly gates" — coining  new  compliments  for 
Florida  has  been  an  increasingly  popu- 
lar pastime  since  Ponce  de  Leon  invent- 
ed it.  In  the  past  it  used  to  be  "Winter 
garden  of  the  money  gods,"  too,  but  now 
Florida  has  become  the  popular  play- 
ground for  everybody  who  wishes  to 
escape  the  bleak  chill  of  a  Northern 
winter. 

For  Florida  offers  a  wide  range  of 
vacation  fun,  from  the  luxury  of  the 
expensive  "hostelries  of  fashion"  (the 
epithet  is  their  own)  to  camping  out 
and  really  roughing  it.  The  possibilities 
of  canoe  trips  in  southern  Florida  are 
just  being  discovered:  Charles  Tenney 
Jackson  in  "The  Fountain  of  Youth" 
paints  a  glowing  testimonial  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  vacation  spent  "paddling  of  a 
stick  of  cypress  thru  the  bayous  and 
swamps."  '"We  had  the  memories  of 
wondrous  dawns,  sunsets,  nights  of 
friendly  fires  and  pipes,  days  of  chance 
and  labor,  simple  faiths  and  cheery 
greetings;  the  banal  snarl  of  the  cities 
was  gone  quite  out  of  our  brains,  some 
callous  heaviness  from  our  souls." 

The  people  who  argue  the  effect  of 
climate  upon  character  would  do  well 
to  consider  Florida.  For  there  the 
weather  is  the  principal  asset — and 
liability.  The  natives  guard  its  repute 
tion  jealously,  but  they  tell  one  good 
story  of  the  "land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine." Once  upon  a  time  there  was  .i 
freeze  in  St.  Augustine,  And  an  indig- 
nant   tourist   demanded   oi    the   "local 

color,"  who  sells  lucky  beans  in  the  town 
square.  ,-l  ncle,  what  makes  it  so  cold '.'" 
"Hull,"  he  replied,  ami  his  usually 
beaming,    shiny    black     face    was    ashy 

gray  and  twisted  Into  a  tragic  diacon 

tent  with  the  chill,  "Hit's  dose  \oivioril 
people     We    .iin'l     had    nothin'    like    dis 

ontwel  dej  began  to  come  down  h 
much.  'Pean  like  dej  brung  It  In  dore 
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But  it  takes  one  such  exception  to 
prove  the  "perpetual  sunshine"  rule. 
And  Florida  scenery  is  even  more  de- 
lightful to  the  Northern  visitor  than 
Florida  climate.  Two  descriptions  from 
"Florida  Trails"  by  Winthrop  Packard 
suggest  its  beauty.  "Up  the  St.  Johns 
from  Jacksonville— the  banks  are  lined 
with  verdure  green  and  gray — green 
with  the  foliage  of  century-old  live- 
oaks  and  tall  long-leaved  pines,  gray 
with  the  exquisite  festoons  and  dangling 
draperies  of  the  moss  that  decorates 
every  tree  and  fairly  smothers  some  of 
them.  There  is  a  crinkly  grace,  an 
elderly  virility  about  it  that  is  most 
engaging.  It  takes  but  little  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  see  the  red  cheeks 
of  a  myriad  disciples  of  Santa  Claus 
peering  thru  it  ready  to  bring  gifts  to 
all  good  children." 

Palm  Beach  "upon  a  ribbon  of  island 
between  the  muddy  blue  of  Lake  Worth 
and  the  unbelievable  colors  of  the  trans- 
parent sea  beyond"  has  a  different 
charm.  "Man  has  set  Palm  Beach  as 
a  gem  in  a  jungle  which  is  itself  as 
beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  nacre  of  the 
oyster  in  which  we  find  the  pearl.  The 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  jungle  you 
must  learn  little  by  little  for  it  does 
not  seek  you,  rather  it  withdraws  and 
only  subtly  tempts.  Yet  when  you  come 
away  you  do  not  know  which  to  love 
most,  the  gem  or  its  setting.  Unlimited 
resources  of  wealth  have  brought  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs  and  set  them  in  bewildering  pro- 
fusion. Wild  nature  in  the  setting,  the 
landscape  gardener  in  the  gem  have 
done  it  all.  It  prompts  you  to  breathe 
deep  and  long  and  look  about  you  with 
proprietary  gladness  as  Adam  and  Eve 
might  could  they  return  for  Old  Home 
Week  and  tread  again  the  well-remem- 
bered  primrose  paths." 

AUGUSTINE.   The   dare   market, 
ol<l  Port  Marion,  narrow  struts 

an'J  quaint  houses    with    overhanging  l>al- 

ire  only  a  few  'harms  of  Amerii 
oldest  city-  Go  to  Anastasia  Beach  by 
trolley.  HoteU  $2.50  up  'lay,  American 
plan  Reached  from  New  York  direct.  I 
60  round  trip  excursion.  Steamer  from 
I  <«rk  via  Jacksonville.  Cosl  $45.60. 
f  B      ton    via    W'A    York    add   $10.50   to 

shove    rates.    Frojn    Chicago,    all    rail    via 
1       t   $27. 7<»  oik-   way. 

ORMOND.  One  of  the  most  picturesque 

of    the  Situated     on     a 

\><  ion-  ula.     I  and    gOOd    road-    and 

gninVent     link-.     If-  |  to    $0    an 

Boarding   house--   $2.50   up  day.   Amen 
'•an    plaj       Ht       f.ed    from    New    York    all    rail 
.7.70.     round    trip    ezcui    ion. 
J-'rotn    New    York    steamer    and    rail.    I 
>~t)    round    tri|>   ex'ur-ion.    From    Boston 

'.  ork   add  $10.50  to  above  rate  . 

all      iail      via      .1  Title. 

'  |  :''      I    one   way. 

I'A  and    SEABREEZE     D 

■  ■.'    an, ...  ii,e   t.  th  a 

;"■     pottage    eoloi  II 

tins    on     the     Halifax     River,     hum 
■  ing.   Hotel,  %:;  to  %~>  Dp  da       A    i< 
rdinjc     houses     $2.iV>     up 
An  plan.    S-  /  •      fine 

on    the    pen  in  ula   oppo  it«    U 
■      ■■■■■!    t,y    hi  idges.    Golf,    '•  ■ 
ring,    boating    and    bathing    can    all    be 
!  ui>  day.  Am>  i  Iran  plan, 

I     from      S'w     YOTS     all     rail     dfl 
'  rj  trip  (  I     om    New 

0    round  trip 

H  i    \'-w    Voi  l<    add 

$!'»  V»    u,  i  t'blcago    all 

l  .  -  ■  .  •<>.  .  ,  . 


Beautiful 
Handkerchiefs 
for  Christmas 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Beautiful  Handkerchiefs  are  always  an  appropriate  gift — 
always  welcome,  always  used!  They  never  go  to  the 
attic.  They  are  not  apt  to  encounter  serious  differ- 
ences of  taste. 

The  Linen  Store  has  been  for  sixty  years  the  great 
American  Treasure  House  of  these  dainty  goods,  for 
we  carry  every  known  kind  of  Handkerchiefs  from 
every  Linen  making  country. 

In  these  times  when  many  merchants  find  difficulty  in 
getting  good  supplies,  our  satisfactory  relations  of  long 
standing  with  the  best  manufacturers  of   Europe  are 

greatly  in  our  favor.  We 
have  practically  all  our 
usual  large  variety  and 
many  delightful  novel- 
ties. 

Madeira  Handkerchiefs — 
the  sheer,  dainty  kind 
with  the  exquisitely 
hand-embroidered  eye- 
lets and  scalloped  edges, 
50c  to  $2.00  each. 


W  Armenian  Handkerchiefs 

^  «fl  — the  kind  with  delicate 

• '//'  ^^         Lace  made  on  the  Hand- 

\      kerchief,  $1.00  to  $2.00 

each. 

Swiss  Handkerchiefs — all 
kinds  of  hand-embroid- 
ery, initials,  ornaments, 
etc.,  65c  to  $25.00  each. 

Irish  Handkerchiefs — the 
endless  practical  and 
plain  kinds  for  men, 
women  and  children,  the 
machine  Laces  and  Em- 
broideries and  much  fine 
handwork  as  well,  25c,  40c,  and  50c  each. 

Colored  "Borders — A  large  variety  of  Handkerchiefs 
with  colored  borders  and  dainty  embroidery  effects, 
25c,  50c  each,  and  up. 

All  McCutcheon  Handkerchief*,  '"me  in  dainty  white  boxes  with 

ill'- imprint  of  tin:  Mc(  utcheon  spinning  wheel,  to  guarantee  thai 
they  arc  strii  tly  pure  Lin<  H 

Can /a/  attention  given  to  orders  l>v  mail. 
Send  for  tpecial  Christmas  catalogue 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth   Avenue,  31th  and  33<l  Streels,  New  York 


m 
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War  Books  of  Absorbing  Interest 


AMBULANCE  No.  10 

PERSONAL  LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT 

By  LESLIE  BUSWELL,  of  the  Field  Service  of  the  American  Ambulance 
"It    has    impressed         "The   reader   follows   to  the         "In    the    crowd    of 
me    more    than    any-     end    these    courageous    adven-     books  upon  the  war, 

thing    else    from    the     tl^\°}    mcrACy'    cont;nuous/y  this    is     one    of     the 
i     ^    "^    ""*"    ""=     absorbed    and    constantly  ,  ,,  .. 

front     that     I     have    moVed."— Owen     Wister,    Au-  very  few  really  worth 

seen"     —     President     thor     of     "The     Pentecost    of  reading.    —  Senator 

Lowell   of  Harvard.      Calamity."  Henry    Cabot   Lodge. 

Fully   illustrated,   $1.00  net. 


THEIR  SPIRIT 

Some  Impressions  of  the  English  and 

French   during   the  Summer 

of    1916 

By  ROBERT  GRANT 

A  vivid  pen  picture  of  England 
and  France  in  war  time ;  truthful, 
restrained,  and  accurately  reflecting 
the  poise  of  both  nations.  50  cents 
net. 

WITH  THE  TURKS  IH 
PALESTINE 

By  ALEXANDER  AARONSOHN 

"A  vivid  presentation  of  a  pic- 
turesque land  and  peoples  in  one  of 
the  great  crises  of  history." — Boston 
Transcript.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 


FRIENDS  OF  FRANCE 

The  Field  Service  of  the  American 

Ambulance  Described  by 

lis  Members 

"One    of    the   most   poignant    and 

beautiful    books    written    about    the 

war." — New   York    Times. 

With  more  than  fifty  uncensored 
photographs  and  drawings  by  famous 
French  artists.     $2.00  net. 

THE  FIRST  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND 

By  IAN  HAY 

(Capt.  Ian  Hay  Beith  of  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders, 
now   lecturing  in   this   country.) 

For  five  consecutive  months  the 
best-selling  war  book  in  this  country. 
Frontispiece.     $1.50  net. 


A  VOLUNTEER  POILU 

By  HENRY  SHEAHAN 

An  immortal  picture  of  the  French  poilus  written  by  an  American  who 
has  shared  their  dangers  as  well  as  their  recreations.  You  will  understand 
better  the  soul  of  war-time  France  after  reading  this  delightful  and  graphic 
account  of  Jean,   Jacques,   Pierre  and  their  comrades  at  the  front. 

"A  tremendous  battle  picture — a  brilliant  and  daring  debut  in  literary 
realism." — Boston  Transcript.     Profusely  illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

boston     HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY     new  york 


KEEPING  UP  YOUR  MOTOR  CAR 

What  are  your  motor  car  problems?  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  to  get 
more  out  of  your  car  and  keep  it  running  free  of  trouble,  and  keep  dow  u 
the  repair  bills? 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  consult  our  Motor  Editor.  He  will  gladly  lend 
his  services,  without  charge.  In  writing,  you  will  help  by  stating  the 
make  and  model  of  your  car. 

The  Independent -Harper's  Weekly  Motor  Service 


ROCKLEDGE,  Bet  In  the  midst  of 
orange  groves  by  the  Indian  River.  <!olf, 
tennis,  boating  bathing  and  fishing  may  be 
bad  here.  Hotels  $2.50  up  day,  American 
plan.  Reached  from  New  York  all  rail  direct, 
('est  £61.90,  round  trip  excursion.  From 
New  York  Bteamer  and  rail.  Coal  $53.90, 
round  trip  excursion.  From  Boston  via 
New  York  add  $  10.50  to  above  rates.  From 
Chicago  all  rail  via  Jacksonville.  Cos) 
831 .9 j  one  way. 

PALM  BEACH,  Most  famous  of  winter 
11  sorts,  with  every  sort  of  outdoor  pleasure. 
Hotels  $2.60  to  86  up  day,  American  plan. 
Beached  from  New  York  all  rail  direct. 
Cost  $69.80,    round    trip   excursion.    From 

New    York    steamer    and    rail.    Cost   .$01.80, 

round    trip    excursion.    From    Boston    via 

New   York  add  $10.50  to  above  rates.   From 

Chicago    all    rail    via    Jacksonville,    Cost 
$35.86  one  way. 

MIAMI.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
Of  the  New  South,  with  B  perfect  climate. 
Hotels  $2  to  $6  up  day.  American  plan. 
Beached  from  New  York  all  rail  direct. 
Cost  $73.40,  round  trip  excursion.  From 
New  York  via  steamer  and  rail.  Cost 
$65.40,  round  trip  excursion.  From  Boston 
via  New  York  add  $10.50  to  above  rates. 
From  Chicago  all  rail  via  Jacksonville. 
Cost  $37.66  one  way. 

TARPON  SPRINGS  (West  Coast). 
This  resort  is  close  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  ou  a  navigable  salt  water  river.  The 
largest  sponge  fisheries  in  the  world  are 
here.  Hotels  $2  to  $4  up  day,  American 
plan.  Reached  from  New  York  all  rail 
direct.  Cost  $62.60,  round  trip  excursion. 
From  Boston  via  New  York  add  $10.50 
to  above  rate.  From  Chicago  all  rail  via 
Jacksonville.  Cost  $1*7.41  one  way. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  (West  Coast).  One 
of  Florida's  most  popular  resorts,  with  an 
ideal  climate.  Reached  from  New  York  all 
rail  direct.  Cost  $62.90,  round  trip  excur- 
sion. From  Boston  via  New  York  add 
$10.50  to  above  rate.  From  Chicago  all 
rail  via  Jacksonville.  Cost  $27.41  one  way. 

BELLAIR  (West  Coast).  A  favorite 
resort  for  the  lover  of  golf,  fine  driving 
for  the  motorist.  Hotel  $6  up  day,  Ameri- 
can plan.  Reached  from  New  York  all  rail 
direct.  Cost  $62.90.  round  trip  excursion. 
From  Boston  via  New  York  add  $10.50 
to  above  rate.  From  Chicago  all  rail  via 
Jacksonville.    Cost   $27.41   one  way. 

FORT  MYERS  (West  Coast).  The  most 
tropical  town  in  Florida,  famous  for  its 
fishing,  hunting,  golf  and  good  roads. 
Hotels  $2  up  day.  American  plan.  Reached 
from  New  York  till  rail  direct.  Cost  $68, 
round  trip  excursion.  From  Boston  via 
New  York  add  $10.50  to  above  rate.  From 
Chicago  all  rail  via  Jacksonville.  Cost 
$31.96  one  way. 

A-SArLING  ON  THE  SUMTV1ER 
SEAS 

Man  has  always  longed)  for  winders 
for  he  has  envied  the  birds  their  power 
of  migration  from  one  climate  to  an- 
other as  the  seasons  change.  The  steam- 
ship has  given  him  this  power  and  he 
is  using  it  to  escape  from  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  whenever  it  becomes  in- 
temperate. When  the  cold  winds  begin 
to  blow  and  the  snow  to  fall  his  thoughts 
turn  southward  as  naturally  as  the 
needle  turns  toward  the  pole  and  If  he 
is  unrooted  he   follows  his   thoughts. 

Europe  is  closed   to  the  traveler  now 
and   besides  even   in   peace   time  a   tour 
of  the   Caribbean    is    less   o(  an    uiu! 
taking  and  more  of  au  adventure  than 

I  tour  of  Europe     l\«  CrOSS  the   Atlantic 
brines    one    into    the    Old    World    w  ti- 
the   hotels,    the    trams,    the    people    and 

the  climate  are  much  the  same  as    it 
home,  but  to  cross  the  Propic  o(  Cancef 

brings    one    into    .1    New     World    tnd 

where   all    is  d    wonderful 
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The  things  one  has  heard  about  and 
read  about  and  dreamt  about  suddenly 
become  real  and  tangible.  At  night  the 
ship  plows  thru  phosphorescent  waves 
and  by  day  the  purple  jelly-fishes  bob 
up  like  balloons  from  beneath  the  hull. 
Flying  fishes  dash  thru  the  portholes 
ready  to  be  fried  and  the  vessel  is 
convoyed  by  gamboling  dolphins  and 
piratical  sharks. 

There  is  no  time  to  tire  of  a  scene, 
for  every  day  or  two  the  vessel  stops 
at  a  new  port.  In  course  of  a  single 
winter  cruise  the  tourist  may  visit  half 
a  dozen  different  republics  or  compare 
the  colonial  administration  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  France,  England  and  the 
United  States.  Yet  you  are  not  put  to 
the  trouble  of  changing  trains  or  hunt- 
ing a  new  hotel.  You  are  in  a  traveling 
home,  sleeping  in  your  own  bed  with 
your  own  things  about  you,  with  the 
privilege  of  exploring  a  new  land  any 
time  with  a  picked  party  of  friends, 
afoot  or  on  horseback,  by  carriage  or 
automobile. 

There  is  infinite  variety  in  these 
Caribbean  countries.  Some  are  moun- 
tainous; some  are  flat.  Some  are  forest- 
ed; some  are  sandy.  A  tropical  land  is 
an  outdoor  hothouse  and  a  live  grocery 
store.  Ungrated  coconuts  hang  from  the 
palm  trees  and  at  the  glint  of  a  coin  a 
chocolate-colored  acrobat  will  shin  up 
the  trunk  and  bring  down  one  for  you 
to  drink.  Here  nutmegs  grow  unground 
each  wrapt  in  a  coat  of  mace.  Here 
vanilla  comes  in  beans  not  bottles  and 
cocoa  in  pods  instead  of  cans.  You  may 
reach  up  and  pick  a  lime,  reach  down 
and  pluck  a  pineapple,  reach  out  and 
cut  a  sugar  cane  and  mix  in  your  own 
collapsible  cup  a  fruit  punch  seasoned 
to  suit  your  taste.  And  if  you  tire  of 
exotics  you  may  drop  into  the  Carnegie 
library  and  read  your  home  magazines. 

It  is  the  land  of  romance.  As  the  ship 
is  anchored  in  the  harbor  you  may  sit 
in  your  deck  chair  and  read  Masefield's 
"On  the  Spanish  Main,"  Kingsley's  "At 
Last,"  Fronde's  "British  in  the  West 
Indies"  or  Exqaemelin'fl  "Bucaniers  of 
America";  then  raising  your  eyes  from 
the  book  you  may  look  at  the 
you  have  been  reading  about.  If  it  is 
St.  Thomas,  you  may  sf:c:  the  tower  re- 

>>ev.r(l,  the  ; 
eat  lady-killer  on  record.  If  it  is  King- 
harbor   you    may    see    where    the 
out  by  Cromwell  in   1655 
and  for  England, 
':  land  of  opportunity.  Ameri- 
and  American  enterpi 
ting  the  American   tropics  and 
-  them  peace  and  prosperity. 
i  e  being  bargained 

are     being     built 

t  Panai       !  anal  Zone.  Mica 
option  an  anotl 
'I  he  finances  of  Haiti  and 
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We  are  Becoming  Conversational 

NOBODIES  ! 

"—why,  do  you  realize  that  we  seldom  have  anything  to  talk  about,  nowadays,  except  the 
children  or  the  housework  or  the  bills?  " 

"I  know  it.  When  people  come  in  I'm  really  ashamed.  I  have  never  cared  for  small 
talk— but  we  haven't  any  'large' talk.  We  must  brush  up.  We  must  do  some  good  reading." 

"Yes— but  what  shall  we  read?  It  sounds  like  a  funny  question,  with  all  the  world  of 
literature  there  is  to  choose  from.  But  I  must  confess  I  don't  know  where  to  begin,  or 
what  to  read,  or  how  to  choose." 

"That's  just  it.  We  are  both  really  interested  in  worth-while  things  —  art,  travel, 
history,  literature,  music,  nature — but  if  we  were  to  delve  into  all  those  things  we'd  just 
get  into  a  maze,  and  we'd  never  get  anywhere,  and  pretty  soon  we'd  give  it  up.  You 
know  we  would." 

"You  are  right!  Oh,  if  someone  would  tell  us  each  day,  in  just  a  few  minutes,  even 
one  thing  we  really  ought  to  know—"  And  right  here 

The  Mentor  Association 


comes  into  your  lives.  The  Mentor  Associa- 
tion has  70,000  members  who,  like  you,  are 
really  interested  in  worth-while  things, 
who  have  found  that  such  things  must  be 
a  part  of  every  well-rounded  existence, 
and  who  realize  that  they  haven't  the  time 
or  the  special  training  to  dig  deep  into  all 
subjects. 

Twice  a  month,  the  first  and  the  fifteenth, 
they  receive  "The  Mentor."  Each  time  a 
special  topic  is  discussed  with  absorbing 
interest  by  an  authority  who  is  also  a 
gifted  writer.  And  with  each  issue  of  "The 
Mentor"  are  six  gravures  or  color  pictures, 
reproduced  on  heavy  paper  which,  added 
to  the  illustrations  throughout  the  text, 
and  the  text  itself,  leave  with  you  a  graphic 
and  vivid  recollection  of  the  subject 


Third.  144  gravure  or  color  pictures,  repro- 
duced on  heavy  paper,  all  ready  for 
framing,  in  deep,  rich  tones  that  bring: 
out  all  the  beauty  of  the  originals. 
On  the  back  of  each  picture  is  a  crisp 
five-minute  description  of  the  subject 
that  is  portrayed. 

Fourth.  Answers  to  any  q\iestions  on  art, 
travel,  literature,  history,  nature  or 
architecture;  each  answer  by  an 
authority. 

Fifth.  Authoritative  Club  Programs.  Any 
program  you  may  want  for  a  club,  a 
reading  circle,  a  literary  afternoon  or 
evening — each  made  for  you  by  an 


expert. 


How  to  Join 


For  Instance 


"The  Mentor"  of  August  1  contained 
an  unusually  Interesting  and  human  article 
on  Argentina  by  E.  11.  Newman,  lecturer 
and  traveler. 

On  August  15  "The  Mentor"  took  to  all 

mem  elusion  of  Game  Animals  of 

America  by  that  student  of  animal  life, 

W.  T.   Ilornaday,  Director  New  York  Zo- 

<\  Park. 

The  September  1  i    ue  was  devoted  to 

"l  the  art  of  Rapbai  I,  told  byPro- 

r  .John  C.  Van  Dyl  College. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie  wroteof  Walter  Scott 

in  "1  be  Mentor"  ol  Septi  mber  15. 

"The  Yosemlte  Valley "wa  i  the  subject 
ofad  byDwlghtL.  Elraendorf  in 

"The  Mentor"  of  October  2,  and       u  can 
well  Imagine  the  beauty  ol  the  accompany- 
In  color. 
'Hi  The  texts,  from 

time  to  time,  reach  into  the  realms  of  I 
Art,'!  j  ..  el, History, Blogi  aphy, Literature, 
Musi  . .  i  Popular 

lllu  ■    ited  in 
addition  to  thesepar.it':  gravun 
plctu 

Jiui  "The  Mentor"  11  ■  i  Is  only  part  of 
what  1  he  Mentor  Association  means  to  you. 

What  Membership  Brings 

tnembi  i  ihip  in  'I  ho  M<  ntoi 
Ives  you  th<   ■  fiv<  thin 

1  a  i.  of  '"I  bi  Mentor,"  brli 

a   beautifully   printed   and    lllui  ti 
stoi  two  'ii  about  o  ii 

bject,  written  i>v  a  leading  authoi 
ui<on  thiit  subject  -300  pages  during  the 

■i  600  beautiful  lllu  <<  lb 

nted  'lor Ing  the  v>  <•  thi ough  thi 

Ol  I]     " 


The  Mentor  Association  wants  among 
its  members  only  those  people  who  love 
the  finer  things  of  life— who  are  interested 
in  music,  nature,  art  or  travel — who  have 
a  real  desire  for  self-improvement  and 
broadening.  If  you  are  one  of  these  people 
(and  we  believe  you  are,  if  you  have  read 
thus  far),  we  cordially  invite  you  to  our 
membership. 

But,  first — you  must  be  convinced.  So 
we  make  this  offer.  Write' your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  below;  tear  it  off 
and  mail  it  to  us.  Send  no  money;  you 
will  receive  a  copy  of  "The  Mentor."  If 
you  like  it,  and  want  to  join  The  Mentor 
H  lation,  send  $1  on  receipt  of  a  bill 
from  us,  and  $1  each  month  for  but  two 
liter,  until  a  total  of  only  (3 
has  been  paid. 

A  membership  in  The  Mentor  Associa- 
tion is  yours  lor  but  $:i  a  year;  \'1',2  cents 
for  each  issue  of  "The  Mentor." 

You  are  placed  under  no  obligation  by 
ngthi  coupon,  This  is  a  special  offer. 
Don'l  lei  ii  pass.  Tear  out  the  coupon  now, 
00  your  mind. 

w/////////////////////////////////////^////^/#//^#> 

J  Indpt.,  UJ7-16 

1  THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION 
i        52  E.  19th  St.,  New  Yoik.N.  Y. 

$  Please  send  me  one  I   tue  of  "The  Mentor." 

J  If,  aii'  r reading  It,  I  decidi  to  becomes  mem- 

J  ber  of  The  Mento              itlon,  with  all  privi- 

2  leges  i.  advertised,  I  will  send  von  SI  on 
I  receipt  of  bill  and  $1  a  month  thereafter  until 
«  18  h 

\ 

V   Rami 

\ 

\    niy- 
i    SUti 
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This  Year's  Book  for  Xmas  Giving 
Real  Western  Novel 

A  Story  of  Manhood 

Harold  Bell  Wright's 

Best  Novel  Yet  Written 

When 


675,000 
Already  Sold  | 


aMansaMan 


Be*t  Selling  Novel 
Ever  Published 


Harold  Bell  Wright 
Author— Illustrator 


Cloth  $1.35       Leather  $1.85 
Illustrations  and  Decorations  by  the  Author 

WHEN  A  MAN'S  A  MAN  is  a  story,  true,  of  the  real  heart  of  the  life  of  the 

nnfenced  laud  of  rauch  aud  range  of  Northern  Arizona. 

A  Girl  Graduate  Says,  "When  a  Man's  a  Man"  is  so  clean,  so  wholesome,  so 

uplifting  that  it  impels  me  to  shout  from  the  house-tops  to  every  young  man 

and  every  young  woman  in  the  land  and  implore  them  to  read  this  wonderful 

story  of  manhood.    It  just  thrills  with  interest.    It  strikes  the  responsive  chord 

of  your  heart's  purest  and  best  wishes  and  desires. 

The  New  York  Times:  There  is  much  of  the  vigorous  outdoor  life  of  the  Southwest 

in  the  story,  and  Mr. Wright  writes  of  it  with  knowledge  and  with  graphic  truth. 

Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart:  Through  it  runs  a  pretty  love  story  that  has 

the  charm  of  being  sweet  and  clean. 

The  Continent,  Chicago:  Harold  Bell  Wright  knows  you  and  me,  our  tempta- 
tions, our  sins,  our  struggles,  our  hopes  of  triumph  over  ourselves  and  also  the 
certainty  of  our  triumph,  if  we  go  straight  after  the  task  and  with  the  proper 
leading,  stick  at  it  until  victory  comes.  He  writes  of  life  as  it  is  lived  and  of 
you  and  me  as  we  live  it.    *   *    The  novel  is  an  inspiration. 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books  Are  Sold  Everywhere 

Also  Recently  Published— Popular  Edition  of  1,000,000  Copies 

Selling  Everywhere  TL.  T?-.- _  ^£  ■,L.lir.JJ  Harold  BellWrighfs  Great  Novel 
Now  at  50  Cents  1  tie  HVCS  Of  tile  W  OrlCl  That  Broke  All  Record,  at  $1.35 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell's— The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills— The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 
—The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth— Their  Yesterdays 


"'"^"^'-"^TheUncrownedKing 


"A  literary  gem  that  will  live" 


Cloth  50  Cents 
Leather  $1.00 


Our  Big  Catalogue  of  CD  17 17 
Books  of  all  Publishers  K   IyHH 


We  catalog  and  sell  by  mall,  at  a  big  saving  to  you, 
over  25,000  books  of  other  publishers.  We  supply 
the  largest  number  of  public,  private  and  school 

libraries  and  individuals  with  all  their  books.    Our  service  is  quick  and  satisfying.    Write  for 

catalog  today.    A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  West  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


What  15c  SSm  You 

Nation's  Capital 


FROM 
THE 

The  little  matter  of 
ISc  in  stamps  or 
coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The 
Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center,  for  the  Nation  ;a  pa  per  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world 
and  U-Us  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  23d  year.  This 
paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but$l  a 
year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  In  the 
world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  en- 
tertaining, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would 
appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — 
hereitis  atlast  Send  only  ISc  to  show  that  you  mightlike  such 
a  paper,  and  we  will  send  It  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15c 
does  not  repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 
Address  The  Pathfinder,   Box   38.    Washington,   D.  C. 


HEALTH— LOOKS— COMFORT 


Wear  this  scientifically  constructed  health 
belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons.  A 
light  but  durable  support  furtheahdoinen  vrhkh 
relieve!  the  strain  on  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Recommended  for  obesity,  lumbago, 
constipation.  ip  nil  deformities,  floating  kidney 
and  all  wcakncss.es  in  the  abdominal  region. 


THE  "WONDER" 
HEALTH  BELT 


n 

^m  Releases  the  tension  on  the  fn- 

^     \     ^^H  i 

s\w      "  4s1bV  internal  oi£uns  to  resume  their 

\\  1 1  it         proper  pofftionj  and    i 
their    functions    In   a  normal,    hetlthful    my, 
R1  ifofl  N  th- 
ru n  and  i  hlldren. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  or  send  $_'  lor 
the  t»elt  itee.     1m  order- 

1  out   w .list. 

Th.WeilHeallhBellCo.N^rt:, 


WITHOUT 


I 
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ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.   H.   Jackson    Company 

2  Weit  47th  Street  New  York  City 


take  a  steamer  headed  south  and  pick 
a  bunch  for  himself. 

NASSAU,  Bahama  Islands.  This  is  the 
capital  of  the  Islands,  noted  for 
equable  climate,  and  is  ;i  place  of 
unique  charm.  Fishing,  golf,  tennis,  polo 
are  among  the  man;  amusements.  Surf 
bathing  is  perfect,  for  the  water  is  never 
too  cold  nor  the  wind  too  raw.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  Sim  Gardens,  the  famous 
Queens  Staircase  and  Forts  Charlotte, 
Montague  and  Fincastle.  Hotels  $3  up 
day,   American   plan.    Reached    from    New 

York   steamer  direct   Cost   .$!<>  i way. 

From  Huston  mid  $10.60  to  round  trip  ex- 
cursion, $5.25  one  way  to  above  rates.  From 

Chicago  via  New  York  add  $-1  to  above 
rate. 

JAMAICA,  Kingston.  An  interesting 
City  With  wide,  shaded  streets,  where  the 
natives,  East  Indians,  Chinese  and  Syrians 

strolling  about  form  attractive  pictures. 
Specially  interesting  are  the  Museum,  Vic- 
toria Market,  Hope  Gardens  (reached  by 
trollej  i  and  the  trip  to  Constant  Spring 
at  the  tool  of  Blue  Mountain  six  miles  dis- 
tant. Hotels  $2.50  to  $5  up  day. 

PORT  ANTONIO.  The  town  is  quaint 
and  the  drives  interesting.  Among  the  most 
charming  of  these  drives  is  the  one  to  Blue 
Hole  and  to  Moore  Town.  The  'Rafting 
Trip"  down  the  beautiful  Itio  Grande  must 
not  be  omitted.  Hotels  $2.50  to  $5  up  day, 
American  plan.  Reached  from  Kingston  by 
rail,  the  cost  being  $3  each  way.  Jamaica 
is  reached  from  New  York  via  steamer 
direct.  Cost  $60  one  way.  From  Boston  via 
New  York  add  $5.25  one  way  to  above 
rate.  From  Chicago  via  New  York  add  $21 
one  way  to  above  rate. 

HAVANA,  Cuba.  A  city  full  of  historic 
interest  and  charm,  where  there  are  many 
places  to  visit,  the  most  noted  being  the 
Governor-General's  Palace,  the  Tomb  of 
Columbus.  Atares  Castle,  the  Cathedral. 
Hotels  $2  up,  European  plan ;  $.">  up. 
American  plan.  Reached  from  New  York 
via  rail  and  steamer.  Cost  $S7.S0,  round 
trip  excursion.  Reached  from  New  York 
via  steamer.  Cost  $40  up  one  way.  Reached 
from  Boston  via  New  Y'ork  $10.50  addi- 
tional round  trip  excursion.  Reached  from 
Chicago  via  New  York  $21  one  way  to 
above  rates.  Reached  from  Chicago  via 
Jacksonville  rail  and  steamer.  Cost  $56.61 
one  way. 

PANAMA,  Colon.  A  typical  Latin- 
American  city  with  a  perfect  climate. 
Hotels  $3  to  $5  up  day,  American  plan. 

PANAMA  CITY.  Most  ancient  town  on 
the  American  Continent.  Its  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  old  government  buildings, 
President's  Palace,  National  Theater,  an- 
cient churches  and  shops  are  well  worth 
visiting.  There  are  many  interesting 
drives,  the  most  famous  one  that  to 
Old  Panama  City,  Ancon  Hill  and  Balboa. 
Hotels  $.'!  to  $5  up  day,  American  plan. 
Cost  from  Colon  by  train  $.'>  each  way.  via 
steamer  thru  Canal  $6  each  way.  Colon  is 
reached  from  New  York  direct  via  steamer. 
Cost  $85  one   way.    From   Boston   via    New 

York  add  $5.25  to  above  rate.  From  Chi- 
cago Via  New  York  add  $21  to  above  rate. 
From  Chicago  via  New  Orleans.  Cost 
$88.66  one  way. 

THE  GOLFING  TRAIL 
Nowadays  efficiency's  the  thing.  And 

idle  tools  arc  not  efficient.  Which  may — 
or  may  not — be  the  reason  why  most 
golfers  arc  refusing  to  continue  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  storing  away  their 
clubs  and  golf  toga  when  winter  comes 
on,  but  arc  following  the  gOOM  south 
to  fresh  greens  end  bunkers  new 

Pinehurst  is  perhaps  the  leading  win- 
ter links.  Most  Southern  resorts  h.i\e 
put  golf  in  their  list  of  attractions  now. 

but  Pinehurst  was  the  first  to  "plaj  it 

trp  "    Pot    the    COminf     season    of     191 

1917  tw.i\c  tournaments  are  schedu 

there    between     November    and     April 
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and  one  Consolation  Tournament,  the 
most  popular  midwinter  event.  But  spe- 
cific information  as  to  where  and  when 
to  play  golf  is  easily  available.  The 
notes  at  the  end  of  this  article  suggest 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  popular  winter 
Golf  Clubs  and  tell  you  how  to  get  there. 
As  for  urging  a  golfer  to  play  golf — 
why  waste  paper?  Any  one  who  plays  at 
all  has  a  fixed  ambition  to  play  more, 
and  better.  As  Harry  Vardon  explains 
it  in  his  story  of  "The  Complete 
Golfer":  "I  have  sometimes  heard  good 
golfers  sigh  regretfully  after  holing  out 
on  the  eighteenth  green,  that  in  the 
best  of  circumstances  as  to  health  and 
duration  of  life  they  cannot  hope  for 
more  than  another  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  golf;  and  they  are  then 
very  likely  inclined  to  be  a  little  bitter 
about  the  good  years  of  their  youth 
that  they  may  have  wasted  at  some 
other  less  fascinating  sport."  The  moral 
of  those  misspent  years  is  obvious. 
Don't  waste  this  winter! 

AIKEN,  South  Carolina.  A  quaint  south- 
ern town  s^t  in  the  pine  belt.  Hotels  $4 
up  day,  American  plan.  Boarding  houses 
$2.50  up  day.  American  plan.  Reached 
from  New  York  via  rail  direct.  Cost  $38.40 
ad  trip  excursion.  Or  via  steamer  and 
rail  via  Charleston.  Cost  $36.75  round  trip 
excursion.  Reached  from  Boston  via  New 
York.  Additional  cost  $10.50  round  trip  ex- 
cursion. Cost,  all  rail  from  Chicago,  $22.55 
one  way. 

AUGUSTA,  Georgia.  Fine  golf  links. 
Hotels  $2.50  to  .S>  per  day,  American  plan. 
Beached  from  New  York  via  rail  direct. 
I  $39.30,  round  trip  excursion.  Steamer 

aDd  rail  via  Charleston.  Cost  $36.75,  round 
trip  excursion.  From  Boston,  via  New 
York.  $10.50  additional.  Cost,  all  rail  from 
Chicago,  $22.21  one  way. 

ASHEVILLB,  North  Carolina.  An  all- 
tbe-year-roaud  resort  commanding  a  splen- 
did view  of  tf]<-  surrounding  mountains. 
bom  .*_'.. 50  to  $7  per  day,  American 
plan.  Beached  from  New  York  via  rail 
direct.  Tost  $31.50  round  trip  excursion. 
From  Boston,  via  New  York,  $10.50  addi- 
tional. Cost,  all  rail  from  Chicago,  $17.06 
one  way. 

CAMDEN,  South  Carolina.  An  ideal  re- 
sort with  its  fine  climate,  old  gardens  and 

toric  associations.  Hotels  $4  up  day. 
J-   -rding  1.  _'..">>  up  day,   American 

plan.  !;•  bed  from  New  York  via  rail 
direct.  T'ost  %'■','.',. SO  round  trip  excursion. 
I  Boston         i    New   York,  $10.50  addi- 

tional. From  New  V<,rk,  gteamer  and  rail 
1  ton.  Cost  $3S  round  trip  excur- 

fcion.  Cost,  all  rail  from  Chicago,  $22.05 
one  way. 

PHfEHUBST    North    Carolina.    Coif   is 

chief  attraction.  Hotels  from  $2.7)  to 

t"i  up  day,  American  plan.  Beached  from 

York    via    rail    direct    Cost    |28.60 

•;d    trip    excursion.    From    Bo  ton    via 

York    the    coat    in    $10  7)    additional. 

'      t.  all  rail  from  Chicago, 

WMERVILLE,   South   Carolina     I 
m    for    it-   Kolf  gardens   and    it 

itiful  dii  ■      Hotel    ?•'»  up  day,  Ami 
[dan.   Boarding  houses  $2.50   up  'lay, 
ri'.-in    [dan     Reached    from    New    York 
rail    lini        I  1     round    trip   fxr-ur- 

►  ion.  Hteamer  and  rail  via  Cbarle  ton    Co  t 
984.10,  round  trip  excursion.  Prom   Bo  ton 
-  York  the  rate  j«  $10.50  additional. 
•,  all  rail  from  '  f2.'j.>^j  one  v. 
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Churchianity  or  Christianity? 

From  thousands  of  pulpits  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church 
soon  will  preach  upon  the  birth  of  Christ  and  His  message  to  the 
world.  Another  Christmas  will  pass  with  millions  of  men  engaged 
in  a  gigantic  war  of  extermination. 

Is  the  Church  to  Blame? 

The  Rulers  of  Europe  are  Christians 

The  An/iies  are  Composed  of  Christians 

Have  they  the  Christ-Spirit? 

While  the  organized  Church  acclaims  Christ  and  glorifies  His 
name,  one  of  its  ordained  ministers  sharply  indicts  it. 

At  this,  the  very  crisis  of  its  existence,  will  it  emerge  triumph- 
ant, revivified,  or  heedless  of  the  times,  be  forever  crushed? 

In  four  notable  books  John  Herman  Randall  discusses : 

(i)  "Humanity  at  the  Crossroads."  "The  wide  gulf  that  separates 
Christianity-the-system  .  .  .  from  the  pure  spiritual  and  universal 
religious  movement  that  Jesus  inaugurated,"  and  asks  "Shall  the  real 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  seriously  and  honestly  be  put  into  practice?" 

(2)  "A  New  Philosophy  of  Life."  A  review  of  the  various  New 
Thought  movements  and  the  reasons  for  their  growth.  The  author  asserts 
they  no  longer  can  be  met  with  wholesale  condemnation  or  ridicule. 

(3)  "The  Life  of  Reality."  What  it  means  and  from  whence  it  springs. 
Religion  and  Science  arc  found  to  be  in  accord.  The  "second  coming  of 
Christ"  is  interpreted  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint. 

(4)  "The  Culture  of  Personality."  A  remarkably  interesting  and  under- 
standable consideration  of  character-building  through  the  development  of 
personality. 


YOU  need  these  book*.  They  may- 
change  your  entire  outlook  on  life. 
They  were  written  for  the  thinker,  for 
the  man  who  has  been  groping  in  the 
dark,  for  those  that  have  doubts.  They 
breathe  hope,  courage,  inspiration. 
Each  one  has  a  message. 

At  Booksellers— $1.50  Net 

Dodge  Publishing 
Company 


N 


ew 


York 


THIS   COUPON   WILL  BRING  THEM 

DODGE   PUBLISHING   CO., 

216    East   Twenty-third    St.,  N.    Y. 

Send   me   the   Randall   books   checked   below : 

("Humanity  at  the  Cross-Roads"  $1.50  net 

(  J"A  New  Philosophy  of  Life"  $1.50  net 

"The  Life  of  Reality"  $1.50  net 

J"The  Culture  of  Personality"  $1.50  net 

Name 

AddrcM 

City 

State 

Remit  by  Check,  I'ost  Office  or  Kxpress  Money  Order 


"Headaches— How  Prevented" 

What  If  more   tlbaOltlng    thin    headache?     Yel — I  heariathe  It    'o»7jf  a  symptom."     It  is  in 
.    back    "'    btldlchi        lh«    conditions  by  which  headaches  are  caused      that  the 
real  dtflgof  Ilea.     Hlgb  blood  BOtO  intoxication,  eye-strain  and  worse  disorders  cause 


beadai  hea.    'i  0 
aaplalosd  la  a  now 

Ci''y,  a  N' 
cases  involrln 

In     ki'ey'i 


of   headaches,  you  mu   I  ge;  at  their  cause.       How  to  do  this  is 

book,  "Haadacbei  ami  How  to  Pretenl  Tbem'     iiy  i>r.*vv.  11. 

gist    who  has  had  years  ol  e  In   ffi  Itltlg  all  kirnl  ;  ol 

baadacbot.  Yon  may  got  relief  by  following  the  ti 

book.     No  drugs.     Only  natural  mcani — diet, 

rest  and  sleep.     We  send  tin.  lio.,k   lor  your   PR] 

■mlnatlon.  All  yon  do  It  tik  for  It,  ( 

It  not  satisfied  wnh  tli<-  book,  return  i'  atouren- 

p<  rj  10,      Your  r  x  am  1 11. 1  lion   eottl  yon  noi  |  pi  nm  . 

If  you  ktt  p  tha  I I    1 remit  only  $1   !S,    Not 

a  lar go  hook    l»ui   m%fftrth  tti   weight   hi   r."lit 
10  tht  headatht  sufferer. 
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More  and  more  sunny 
Southern  California 
is  attracting  those 
who  "want  a  -winter 
home  ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

It's  nice  to  have  your 
own  hungalo w  or  villa 
at  Pasadena  ♦  San 
Diego  ♦  Santa  Bar- 
bara  or  elsewhere   ♦ 

Its  pleasant  to  come 
hack  again  year  after 
year  to nome-sweet- 
home  along  palm- 
bordered  avenues  ♦  ♦ 

That  s  the  supreme  test 
of  any  resort  country 

Four  daily  California  trains,  in- 
cluding California  Limited;  also 
Santa  Fe  de-Luxe,  weekly  in  winter. 
Enroute  visit  Petrified  Forest  ♦  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  ♦  and 
Castle  Hot  Springs  ♦  ♦  Hawaii 
afterwards  ♦  Fred  Harvey  Meals 

Booklets  of  trip  and  trains  on  request 

W.J.BIack.Pass.TrafficMgr.AT.&S.F.Ry. 

1080    Railway    Exchange  Chicago 


The  New 
Books 


THE  CITY  CHURCH 
Bishop  Frederick  DeLand  Leete's 
experience  as  a  pastor  in  five  different 
city  parishes,  his  virile  mind  and  broad 
conception  of  religious  need  and  service, 
fit  him  to  write  a  suggestive  book  on 
The  Church  in  the  City.  He  discusses 
the  strategic  position  of  the  city  church 
in  the  present  phase  of  civilization's 
progress.  The  downtown  church  and  the 
various  problems  with  which  such  an 
institution  is  faced  are  earnestly  treat- 
ed. There  are  wise  chapters  on  the  op- 
portunity and  service  of  the  metropoli- 
tan pastor,  the  responsibilities  of  lay- 
men, and  the  attempts  to  secure  church 
endowment.  The  bishop  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  trend  toward  institu- 
tionalism  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
larger  mission  of  the  church.  He  ad- 
vises advertising  of  a  judicious  charac- 
ter, and  holds  that  the  central  church 
has  a  large  debt  of  responsibility  to 
suburban  efforts  as  well  as  to  a  clean, 
prosperous,  and  wholesome  city  life. 

The  Church  in  the  City,  by  Frederick  DeLand 
Leete.    The   Abingdon    Press.    $1. 

THE  LION'S  SHARE  OF  LIFE 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  a  curious 
taste  in  heroines;  they  are  always  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  not  always  agree- 
able; sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Hilda 
Lessways,  positively  repellant.  In  The 
Lion's  Share  the  heroine,  Audrey  Moze, 
has  an  insatiable  appetite  for  adven- 
ture: "I  want — I  want  all  the  sensa- 
tions there  are  and  I  want  to  be  every- 
thing. And  I  can  be."  Young,  rich, 
lovely  Audrey  longs  for  greater  free- 
dom than  is  accorded  to  young  girls, 
hence  she  dons  the  weeds  and  wedding 
ring  of  a  widow,  and  goes  from  quiet 
Essex  to  most  unquiet  Paris.  Her  career 
as  a  suffraget  in  England  is  full  of 
amusing  episodes;  her  veiled  identity 
constantly  gets  her  into  trouble;  detec- 
tives follow  her;  she  becomes  an  "an- 
gel" to  a  temperamental  musical 
genius;  she  tries  Art  in  Paris;  suf- 
fragism  in  London;  an  idly  luxurious 
existence  on  a  yacht,  yet  she  is  never 
satisfied  with  experience,  she  attempts 
the  impossible;  eating  her  cake  ami 
keeping  it  too,  and  never  loses  her 
charm  of  ingenuous  egoism.  Her  friend 
and  companion,  Miss  Ingate,  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful,  whimsical  and  lov- 
able of  women:  old  enough  not  to  ask 
too  much  of  life,  young  enough  to  bo 
sympathetic  with  Audrey's  ambitions. 
She  is  a  foreordained  spinster,  bul  no 
man-hater.  Audrey  asUs  Miss  [ngatei 
\\  ere  y>\\  ever  engaged?" 

"  Me?     <  Hi.     no  !"     air  w  ,•!  ed     Miss     I  i 

with  tranquillity,  "I'm  eehj  interested  In 
them.  <>ii  \.  h\  '  Oh,  wi,v '  An, I  I  like 
talking  (<>  them,  Um  unything  more  than 
1 1 1 ii t   get*   i'n   my   nerves.   IW.v   eldest     i  tei 
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At  the 

Rainbow's  End 

i*  Naiiau-Bahamm,  a  quaintly 
Foreign  colony,  wonderfully  rich 
m  tin-  romantic  strangi  n<  H 
ami  astounding  color  of  the 
Tropics. 

Prom    December   to    April    the 
rlini.it,     i.    iii.it    of    June,    while 
but  a  short   distance  away,  • 
in    the    United    States    are    being 
racked    unceasingly    by   storm. 

Wouldn't   a   month    or   two    in 
mi    with    it--    marvelous   surl 
bathing,    big    game    fishing,    ten- 
uis   and    golf — be    a    holiday    to 
remember? 

Wouldn't  you  come  home 
wonderfully    "lit"? 

Write  today  for  "Nassau- 
Bahamas"  and  Hotel,  Boarding 
House  and  Furnished  Villa 
Kegister.  The  time  to  go  is 
this  winter,  and  the  time  to 
plan  is-  NOW. 

Bahamas  Government 

Agent 

450  Fourth  Avenue. 
New   York  City. 


Ideal 
Winter  Travel 

Between  Chicago  and 

Omaha,  and  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 

In    the  winter,   even 

more  than  at  other  times,  we  all 
appreciateluxurious.comfortably- 
heated  spacious  cars,  provided 
with  every  modern  convenience. 

To  find  these  comforts 

at  their  best  you  should  travel  on 
theChicago&NorthWesternLine. 

And  at  its  palatial  pas- 
senger terminal  at  Chicago  is 
every  appointment  of  a  luxurious 
metropolitan  hotel  but  a  place 
to  sleep — all  free  for  your  ac- 
commodation. 


RAILWAY  DE  LUXE 

Between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  and 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul-Mmne- 
apol.».  Nu 


SECTHtEP  OR  FEE  RETVRNED 
George  P.  Klmmel,  233  BarrUUr  Bid*..  WmMm<— 1  r  8 
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was  the  one.  Oh!  She  was  the  one.  She 
refused  eleven  men  and  when  she  was  going 
t<>  be  married  she  made  me  embroider  the 
monograms  <>f  all  of  them  on  the  skirt  of 
her  wedding-dress.  She  made  me  and  I  had 
to  do  it.  I  sat  up  all  night  before  the  wed- 
ding to  finish  them." 

"And  what  did  the  bridegroom  say  about 
itV 

"The  bridegroom  didn't  say  anything 
about  it  because  he  didn't  know.  Nobody 
kLew  except  Arabella  and  me.  She  just 
wanted  to  feel  that  the  monograms  were 
on  her  dress,  that  was  all." 

"How  strange!" 

"Yes.  it  was.  But  this  is  a  rehy  strange 
part  of  the  world." 

The  reader  of  The  Lion's  Share  quite 
agrees  with  that  verdict  upon  Essex. 

The  Lion's  Share.  By  Arnold  Bennett.   George 
H.  Doran  Co.  51.50. 

DRIFTING 

Hesitations  is  a  fitting  title  for  the 
policy  of  hopeful  drift,  which,  Morton 
Fullerton  charges,  led  some  of  the 
European  governments  into  the  war, 
and  has,  for  the  most  part,  character- 
ized the  attitude  of  the  American  ad- 
ministration. In  a  discussion  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Mr.  Fullerton  main- 
tains that  what  was  originally  a  com- 
pact between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  uphold  democracy  on 
this  continent,  has  been  perfoi'ce,  in 
the  march  of  events,  expanded  to  em- 
brace a  world  policy.  A  position  of 
isolation  being  no  longer  possible  for 
the  United  States,  it  was  a  solemn 
duty  for  this  country  to  protest  the 
German  invasion  of  Belgium  as  an  at- 
tack upon  the  universal  principles  of 
democracy,  to  which  the  United  States 
had  further  set  her  seal  at  The  Hague 
Conference. 

He  points  to  the  immense  ignorance 
of  the  nation  at  large  concerning  for- 
eign affairs,  and  the  bewilderment  in 
which  it  found  itself  from  the  lack  of 
der  adership.  This  policy  of  hesi- 

tation, he  holds,  has  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  war  more  than  once,  and  the 
failure  to  grapple  vigorously  with 
internal   treason    has   caused   European 

rernmenta  to  doubt  if  we  be  capable 
a  united  nationality. 

II ,    Hation*,   by    W.    M.    Fullerton.    Doubleday. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

In    the    light    of    the    Croat    War, 

■timed  a  new  import: 
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Rock 
Island 


See  Uncle  Sam's  Great 
Army  on  Your  Way  to 

California 

El  Paso — the  greatest  concen- 
tration point  for  American  troops 
since  the  civil  war  —  and  many 
other  important  army  head- 
quarters lie  on  the  route  of  the 

"Golden  State  Limited* 

and 

Cahtornian 

You  will  see  our  soldiers — you 
will  thrill  with  the  sense  of  our 
power — you  will  have  the  most 
interesting  journey  of  a  life  time 
and  at  the  end  lies  California— the 
land  of  eternal  summer. 

Less  than  three  days — Chicago 
— St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles  —  no 
extra  fare. 

Tickets  permit  ten  day  stop- 
over at  El  Paso. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  All-Steel  Equipment 

Superior  Dining  Car  Service 

Tickets,  reservations,  information,  literature 
at  any  Rock  Island  Travel  Bureau,  or  address 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Room  726,  La  Sail*  Station.  Chicago 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 
"In  the  Heart  of  the  Pinet" 

An    unusually    comfortable    hotel    for   autumn 
•'""1    ■  inter.  Am  rt  A.   LkKoy,  Pi 


BERMUDA 


THF.  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT 
Clima'c   Mild   bal 

serratiof 

PRINCESS   HOTEL 

I  lth     Bi  lulpmi 

'.  .ii  room,  illi'il 
<il.    '.wr  own    n<-.  I  •    .     uperb  drim, 

■addle  rl'lir.K.   K'.ir.   i.-,,,,i  .     •■  bnil     t       it   hou 

I'  i     UK'     •  ■     '■  •      H      S.     < 

BOWE    *    TWOROOKB,     Mgi    .     Hamilton,     Bermuda. 


FLORIDA 


'BY  SEA' 


JACKSONVILLE 


One  Way  FROM  Round  Trip 

$27.00  -  BOSTON  ....  $46.00 
$24. 40  -  NKW  YORK  ...  $43.30 
$22. 40  -  l'HI  I, A  DBL-PHIA  -  $39. OO 
$20.00       -        BALTIMORE  -       -       $35.00 

1  "'.'  I".  'ill  .in  !     I  '•'  c ... in  I..  Hi.       Hue  strainers.      Low 
B«ltMrvlci       An  .       Wireless. 

Stnd/or  parttc* 

Morchnntu  and  Minora  Trans.  Co. 
W     I'.  Turner,  O.  P.  A.  Ilullimoro.  Md. 

Co  tOUl  Ql 


CUBA.  A  WINTER  PARADISE 

Titl*  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  64  page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
the  enchanting  island  of  Cuba  tent  on  receipt  of  3  cents  postage. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 

Frank  Roberts,  G.  P   A.  Suite  III 9  42  Broadway,  Naw  York 


t  ii  k     i  n  i>  !•:  r  !■:  n  i>  k  n  t 
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To  California 

°nd  Hawaii 

SPECIAL  Tours  leave  Chicago  every 
Saturday  evening   during  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  via  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  &  North  Western  Line. 

An  experienced  representative  accom- 
panies each  Tour.  All  Expense  or  Inde- 
pendent Travel  —  whole  or  part  trip. 
We  look  after  all  your  travel  comforts. 
Let  us  send  you  '  Wi  nter  Tours"  boolr 
containing  full  information  about  out 
First  Class  Tours. 

S.  A.  HUTCHISON,  Manager 

Department  of  Tour* 

224  West  Jackson  St.  Chicago 

715 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Unique  tours  of  the  "Continent  of  Oppor- 
tunity" leave  by  United  Fruit  Company's 
"Great  White  Fleet"  February  3  and  17, 
1 91 7.  A  novel  and  fascinating  field  for 
travel.  Comprehensive  itinerary;  limited 
membership;  experienced  escort;  highest- 
class  arrangements  throughout. 

JAPAN-CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES,  ETC. 

Attractive  tours  to  the  Far  East,  including 
Honolulu,  Japan,  Northern  and  Southern 
China,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  etc.  Depar- 
tures January   to   April. 

Send    for    descriptive    itinerary. 
TOURS  AND  TICKETS  EVERYWHERE 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 


THE   SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D  .  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 


"  Two   luxurious  24  day 
cruises  on  specially  char- 
tered American  steamers  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama  and   Costa  Rica. 
Many  delightful  shore  excursions.     An 
ideal  winter  vacation.    From  New  York 
Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24.   Price  $290  and  up. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Land  of  1he  remarkahle  Inca  civilization, 
stupendous  mountains  and  limitless  undevel- 
resources.  Our  small  parties  insure 
freedom  from  the  worries  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, custom  liousi  s  and  the  difficulties 
of  getting  accommodation  I  1  strange  land. 
Frequent    departures    Decembei     t"    March. 

Also  Toura    to    California,    South 
Sea  Island*,  and  Japan  and  China. 

Send  for  Booklet  De.uicd. 

I.  6       17  Temple  1'lace,   Boston 

New  York         Philadelphia 


Dept. 


RAY/AON  Dfc  WHITCOMB  CO. 


n medied  by  a  work  of  moderate  com- 
pass, which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
first  instalments,  will  immediately  take 

its  plan'  as  an  attractive  and  accurate 

exposition  of  French  history  from  the 
.Middle  AgM  down  to  the  present.  It  is 
full  enough  and  furnishes  sufficient  de- 
tail and  significant  incident  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  more 
descriptive  than  philosophical,  and  yet 
its  narratives  are  not  long  enough  to  be 
tedious.  The  work,  coming  from  the  pens 
of  five  well  known  French  historical 
writers,  will  be  complete  in  six  fair- 
sized,  well-printed  volumes,  three  of 
which  are  already  published. 

The  first  volume  to  appear  is  The 
Century  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Louis 
Batiffol,  translated  by  Elsie  F.  Buckley. 
The  lively  and  picturesque  style  of  the 
author  is  well  reproduced  in  the  trans- 
lation. The  period  covered  by  this  vol- 
ume extends  from  1483,  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII,  down  to 
the  death  of  Henry  IV  in  1610.  The 
author  tells  the  story  in  a  clear  and 
brilliant  way.  His  pen  sketches  of  kings, 
princes  and  influential  personages  are 
strikingly  drawn.  There  is  a  facinating 
power  in  such  a  history  which  reads 
more  like  a  novel  than  the  record  of 
a  country's  progress. 

The  volume  covering  The  Eighteenth 
Century  in  France  is  written  by  Casi- 
mir  Stryienski,  and  that  on  The  French 
Revolution  by  Louis  Madelini;  both  of 
them  carry  forward  the  work  in  the 
same  authoritative,  vivacious  and  in- 
teresting way. 

The  Century  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Louis 
Batiffol ;  The  Eighteenth  Century  in  France, 
by  Casimir  Stryienski ;  The  French  Revolution, 
by  Louis  Madelin.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.60 
each. 

AMONG  THE  ARTS 

Expression  in  Singing,  by  H.  S.  Kirk- 
land,  is  practically  devoted  to  advancing 
the  idea  (by  no  means  novel)  that  the 
emotional  interpretation  of  vocal  music 
deserves  as  much  attention  as  the  more 
mechanical  matters  of  voice  production  and 
technique.   (Boston:  Badger,  $1.) 

The  latest  volume  on  book-plates,  lim- 
ited to  200  copies,  deals  with  the  work  of 
Carl  8.  Junge.  The  introduction  is  by  Zella 
Allen  Dixson.  The  decorative  pictorial, 
which  is  up  to  the  minute,  is  favored  by 
this  artist,  whose  technical  treatment  is 
excellent.  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Champlin 
Press,  $1.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  The  Apprecia- 
tion of  Music,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  con- 
tinues his  explanatory  studies  of  composi- 
tions from  most  of  the  great  modern  com- 
posers from  Schubert  to  Debussy,  not  in- 
cluding the  operas.  A  useful  book  to  the 
concert  lover  who  is  not  a  musician.  (New 
York:  H.  W.  Gray,  $1.50.) 

F.  S.  Muckey's  book,  The  Natural  ^[cth- 
od  of  Voice  ProdiUOtion,  does  not  deal  with 
the  technique  of  singing  as  ordinarily  un- 
derstood, but  analyzes  the  mechanical  and 
physiological  principles  which  underlie  all 

VOlCe  production.  The  book  is  scientific,  and 

teachers  and  serious  students  of  elocution 
or  singing  will  find  it  practically  useful. 
(Scribner,  $1.) 

Miss  Bppgle,  worker  in  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  tercentenary,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, hi  the  Dartmouth  pageants,  have 
written  b  most  useful  booh  on  Community 

Drama     and     I'ngcant  /■//.     Its     chapters     >'ii 

Coloi  and  the  Dance  are  eapeciallj  lllumin 

atlng.  It  is  full  of  practical  advice  OH  or- 
ganization, Settlngi  costume,  and  the  huge 
Bibliography  in  invuluublo.  (Yale  Uuiv. 
Press,  92.00.) 


WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world— furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices,  and  ei  ves  the  Quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1917  Catalog  (44paees)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    Us    YOUR  rr\  /-v  tx    a  -»i7-  t 
Name  and  Address     ■*■  ^  -L*^-  X  . 

ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

914  Brooks  Building    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SMAIL  MISSOURI  FARM  ffi&tffirSS! 

highly  productive  land;   close  to  three   bis   markets)    wr> 
photographs  and  lull  information,    MUNGER,  C-I.U.  New  York 
Liie  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

FACTS.  Argument*.  Briefs  for  Debate*.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  i-^>.i\  I  The 
Original  Bureau  of  Research,   New   Albany,   Ind. 

F.   M.   HOLLY 
1  shed  [90S 
Authors'  and  Publishers'  KeiM-eseutatlve 

1B6  FIFTH  AVENUE,    NEW   YOKK. 
Halts  and  Jul:  m/o>  ■  A'"  *$H* 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


OLD  LINE  AND  ASSESSMENT 

Occasionally  I  am  in  receipt  of  pro- 
tests from  readers  against  what  they 
regard  as  unfair  criticisms  of  certain 
fraternal  orders  and  assessment  life  in- 
surance companies  and  associations. 
They  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  I  am 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  old  line  insur- 
ance companies,  and  they  sometimes 
hint  at  motives  not  disinterested. 

Their  error  lies  in  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand that  in  all  such  cases  I  am 
dealing  with  facts,  generally  such  con- 
crete facts  as  are  involved  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  business.  No  life  insur- 
ance scheme  which  fails  to  include  a 
mathematical  reserve,  based  on  a  stand- 
ard table  of  mortality  and  a  safe  rate 
of  interest,  can  guarantee  a  level  pre- 
mium from  first  to  last,  or  security  to 
its  insured.  These  are  not  matters  of 
opinion  and,  therefore,  provide  no  ma- 
terial for  the  formation  of  prejudices; 
unless  one  may  be  charged  with  a  weak- 
ness in  holding  that  two  and  two  are 
four. 

For  about  forty  years  men  of  en- 
ergy, ingenuity  and  good  organizing 
ability  have  been  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  provide  life  insurance  protection  at 
a  cost  lower  than  that  furnished  by 
old  line  companies.  They  have  invented 
innumerable  schemes  to  that  end,  every 
one  of  them  a  total  or  partial  evasion 
of  the  full  mathematical  reserve.  They 
have  devised  substitutes  for  it  and  giv- 
en them  alluring  names.  When  one  sub- 
stitute for  a  proper  reserve  failed,  an- 
other was  invented.  They  will  all  fail 
in  their  turn,  because  two  and  two  are 
eternally  four. 

But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  thousands 
of  persons  ignorant  of  the  essential 
facts,  convinced  hy  plausibilities,  are 
<r  to  the  e  false  theories;  with 
the  result  that  they  waste  t.hf-ir  time, 
their  money  and  thfir  opporttmiti 
most  of  thf:m  destined  to  the  fate  which 
iken  the  older  membert  of  the 
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^An  yldvertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


Cleanliness. 


To  main- 
tain in  a 
condition  of  absolute  cleanliness  the 
large  number  of  cars,  constantly  in  operation  in 
every  part  of  the  country  under  conditions  of 
dust  and  dirt  unavoidable  in  railroad  operation 
and  annually  accommodating  approximately 
twenty-five  million  passengers,  requires  an  elab- 
orate organization  trained  by  years  of  experience 
and  maintained  at  a  large  annual  expenditure. 

The  modern  Pullman  car  contains  everything 
essential  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  which  the 
best  experts  upon  these  subjects  have  been  able 
to  devise. 

After  every  trip  each  car  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  at  frequent  intervals  fumigated  in  accordance 
with  state  and  federal  standards. 

To  accomplish  this  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  cleaning  stations,  with  over  four  thousand 
yard  employes,  are  maintained  in  various  cities. 

By  such  thorough  and  consistent  effort  every 
Pullman  passenger  receives  the  greatest  possible 
protection  from  the  discomfort  of  dust  and  dirt 
usually  associated  with  railway  travel. 
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WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  M 
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Going  up?. 


AGE  20$  c 


-or  down? 


AGE  50-4500 


HERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
based  on  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  \\:iy  will  you  go — ///>,  through  train- 
ing, to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
du-ivn,  through  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  noiv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
noiv.  You  can  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  show  you  how  you  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  first  step  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4531i  Scranton,  Pa. 


r 


;UT   OUT    HERE- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4531,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  cnn  qualify  for 
tue  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


^ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
™  Electric  Lighting 
m  Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
HECHANK  IL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
.Machine  Shop  Practice 
HGas  Engineer 
^ilUL  ENGINEER 


U  ADVERTISING  MAN 

B  Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
O Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  ILLUSTRATOR 
D  DESIGNER 

D  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 
DCert.  Tub.  Accountant 

□  Railway  Accountant 


Surveying  and  Mapping   □Commercial  Law 


M1\E  Miltl  ITN  OK  ENti'R 
]  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Ari-liifrctural  DruitMuau 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
iiI'LfMlllVi:  IMl  111  II  IMi 
3  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
3  SALESMANSHIP 


Name. 


„GOOD   ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

^Common  Srliool  Subjects 

3  CIVIL  SERVICE 

3  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

D  AGRICULTURE 

3  POULTRY  RAISING 

I]  Textile  Overseer  or  Sept. 

3  Navigator         □  Spanish 

I]  Chemist  □  Cerman 

JA0T0  RI'Wim;       I  reach 

ZI  Auto  Hep&lrlag'  □  Italian 


Occupation 
&  Employer- 
Street 
and  No 


I    City 


.State. 


The  Key  To  Succe9S 


Stop  forgetting 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  in  fallible  classified 
index    from    Which    90U  rail  tiiituntty 

■elect  thoughts,  facta,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enabled  yon  t»  concentrate, 
dtvmlop  s*tt -control,  over  come  im.th- 
futnats,  think  vn  your  feet,  odttrgaa 
nit  audit  nci       I '  ile.     The 

result    of    80    yew  I     expel  li 
developing    memories    of  thoi 
of  Htuiiei.i  i.    \\  i  iti!  today   i 
book  "How    to 

nial  Copyrighted   Int.  mi  />  liiui  .  >l 
Inn    Memory    /.•>«    Fret,  also    bo*. 
,    iiii.  cops  •  i    .ay  book 
"How  i  I  i '! 


Pro 
Henry 

i  >i<  tinon, 

El'lil 
ickasa  School  oi  Msmury.  4n-|    llcsrst  Bld|..  Chicago.  Ill 


affairs  in  the  hands  of  r  bbard  of  five 
directors,  and  thai  the  board  i«  com- 
posed  exclusively  of  the  officers  of  the 
association,  from  which  it  would  appear 
thai  the  interests  of  members  are  con- 
fined exclusively  to  holding  certificates 
and  paying  assessments  on  them. 

Continuing,  my  correspondent  says: 
"Any  moneys  collected  by  an  Insurance 
company  above  the  actual  cost,  as 
shown  in  the  American  Mortality 
Table,  has  nothing  to  do  with  insur- 
ance and  gives  no  protection."  In  a 
narrow,  short-sighted  way  that  is  true, 
if  we  leave  out  the  question  of  expense. 
But  let  us  see  where  it  leads.  The  "ac- 
tual cost"  per  $1000  of  protection,  as 
stipulated  above,  at  age  thirty-five,  is 
$8.94;  the  next  year  it  is  $9.08;  the 
next,  $9.23;  then  $9.40;  then  $9.58.  At 
forty  this  "actual  cost"  has  risen  to 
$9.79;  at  forty-five  it  is  $11.16;  at  fifty, 
$13.78;  at  fifty-five,  $18.57;  sixty, 
$26.69;  sixty-five,  $40.12;  seventy, 
$61.99;  seventy-five,  $94.37.  How  many 
men  needing  insurance  from  age  thirty- 
five  to  age  seventy-five  are  able  to  fol- 
low that  ascending  scale  of  "actual 
cost"?  That  is  precisely  what  they  must 
do  if,  from  the  beginning,  they  failed 
to  add  to  that  "actual  cost"  an  addi- 
tional sum  each  year  which,  accumu- 
lated at  interest,  serves  to  keep  the 
amount  of  the  premium  "level"  and 
reasonable.  This  additional  sum  is  the 
reserve.  It  must  be  sufficient ;  therefore 
it  is  mathematically  ascertained.  With- 
out it,  there  can  be  no  guaranteed  level 
premium  and  no  certain  security. 

The  plans  of  the  Guarantee  Fund 
Life  Association  make  no  provision  for 
a  reserve  of  this  character  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  my  opinion  that  its  rates  will 
prove  inadequate  as  its  membership  in- 
creases in  age.  This  means  that  the 
power  to  assess,  possest  by  the  direc- 
tors, will  be  exercized. 

To  conclude:  while  the  natural  way 
is  to  pay  the  mortality  cost  as  incurred 
each  year — a  very  easy  way  in  the  be- 
ginning— it  is  impracticable  and  inju- 
dicious, because  it  involves  the  assump- 
tion of  a  constantly  increasing  burden, 
one  which  the  vast  majority  of  persons 
cannot  successfully  bear  during  the 
older  years.  Old  line  reserve  insurance 
equalizes  the  burden,  placing  the  great- 
er portion  of  it  on  the  first  years,  those 
which  constitute  the  stronger  and  more 
productive  period  of  life,  turning  over 
to  the  processes  of  compound  interest 
the  task  of  lightening  it  as  the  years 
accumulate. 


E.  D.  P..  Vandlintr,  Pa.— The  Farmers  and 
Traders  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Byracuse, 
New  York,  was  Incorporated  In  January,  1!U3, 
nnd  commenced  business  In  July,  1914,  with 
1,000  cash  capital  and  $100,000  of  paid-in 
surplus,  its  financial  condition  on  December  Si, 
1015.   was:   admitted   ■    u  148  :    total   lia- 

liililies.    Including    capital    and    u    net    reserve    of 

$17,i  |    88;    not    surplus, 

limine     1918     it    wrote    81,091,000    lies-.      in.Mi  im  nee 

and  en, led  the  year  with  81.084,000  toi 

ansa   In    force.   The   toi  J    prei i    li -    In 

:   total 

home   office 
822,514;   total   >ti  bui 
The   Nei  Life    Insurance  Comp  m\    la 

ft     new     ilieoi  l i I  '       '  niel 

iii  ine  of  the  New  Vi.ii.  Supreme  Court  r.u  »rd 

.li.  u ho  i  Id  ml  "i  ' he  Now   \ 

i  lie.  i     to  i"    It     i" i  ildenl 


Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  fill  the  United  State* 

and    transferred    by    Cable   Code    through   out 
indents     in     Europe     and     the 
British   Colonies. 

We  have  opened  a  show  room  for  display  of 
dinner  tabli  nun. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


PEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


rhe  European  war  has  created  a  (Treat  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities tor  those  who  know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian. 
II      y  Now  is  the  time  to  better  your  position  or  in- 

Usc  ioui  crease  your  busim  n  Learn  Quj«  kly  and 

.         ijjefch   easily,  at  home,  during  spare  moments,   by  the 

Machine  &  <^1  Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

You  simply  listen  to  the  living"  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounce  the  foreign 
language,  over  and  over  until  you  know 
ii.  I  Hit  records  fit  all  talking  machines, 
Columbia,  Victor,  etc.  Write  *or  free 
"Language Treatise"  and  particulars  of 
trial  offer.     An  Ideal  Xnias  Gift. 

>  THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
975  Putnam  BIJg..  2  W.  45th  St..  N.  Y. 


49  THE  FAMOUS  FOX 

IsfeawH     Tie  lightest  run-  ^p. 


n  i  a  g  t\  pewnter 
in  the  world— Latest  Model— from 
our  Factory  to  your  Orlice  for  >■*_'. 
Send  any  amount  with  order  yon  can 
spare  and  pay  the  balance  monthly. 
No  interest.  No  red  tape.  3  years' 
guarantee.  Factory  rebuilt.  In  re- 
plying mention  "The Independent.'* 
FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWEIRY 


CEND  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old  gold,  platinum  or  silver 
^  jewelry  (new  or  broken),  false  teeth  (with  or  \\  ithout  gold), 
any  dental  filling-;,  painters'  gold- leaf  cotton  or  magneto  p 
a g  too  large  or  loo  small.     We  pas   in  cash  the 
Je  prices.  Can  do  this  because  we  do  the  largest  b. 
of  this  kind  in  the  country      Established  1899.   Your  gOi 
turned  at  our  expense  should  our  offer  be  refused  to  ' 
Liberty  Refining  Co.,  432  C  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


XMAS  CARDS  "&"% 

IU  V    DIRECT    FROM  THE  MANUFACTURE!! 

Highest  Quality,  Hand  Embossed,  with  your  own  name. 
40  exclusive  new  designs.  Send  i  or  Catalogue  and  Price*. 
ART  CARD  CO..    542-1   So.  Dearborn  St..   Ckicafo.  IU. 


Invention  6ls  mouth — 
simple  as  ial$e teeth.  Con- 


btamim  > 


tA.>u< 


STAMMERING 

MECHANICALLY 
STOPPED 


us-  Peate&BeatUe.BosSo.Speucerport.N.Y. 

TYPEWRITERS-! 

$10  and  Up.    All  Makes 
Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  tho  factory  by  the  ■  I 
known "YounK  Proc«»»."  Sold  foe 
low  cash—  installment  or  rented.  Rent* 
ul  api'lieaon  purchase  price.  \\  i 
full  detail*  and  £uaranu v.  Free  trial. 
VOUNQ  TYPLWNITEK  CO. 
D.i'1.    I J  It  Chicago 


Are  You  Motorizing 
Your  Business? 

o   perh  u>  ■   \ on   « mild   ' 
u'tiinw   i hi 
motor     trucks     »nd     their     ncceunp 

This    counsfl    will   ovst    \>>u    nothing         Vd.l 
Depai  inn  in   o     Mol  .••    i'i . ■.  •      •    tTi  ucK   t'n  i 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
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THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


NEW  LOANS 

China  has  obtained  a  loan  of  $5,000,- 
000  from  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Chicago,  and  the  money- 
is  to  be  used  in  enabling  a  resumption 
of  specie  payments  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's two  banks.  The  6  per  cent 
Treasury  notes,  with  a  term  of  three 
years,  will  be  secured  by  a  first  charge 
upon  the  annual  revenue,  about  $5,000,- 
000,  derived  from  the  sales  tax  on  to- 
bacco and  wines.  This  transaction  ex- 
cites some  interest  because  of  Japan's 
attempt  or  desire  to  supervise  China's 
financial  dealings  with  foreign  nations, 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  Secretary 
Lansing,  in  a  letter  to  the  loaning 
bankers,  said  that  the  Department  of 
State  "is  always  gratified  to  see  the  Re- 
public of  China  receive  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  and  that  the  department's  pol- 
icy is  "to  give  all  proper  diplomatic 
support  and  protection  to  the  legitimate 
enterprizes  abroad  of  American  citi- 
zens." China  would  like  to  borrow  $30,- 
000,000  more. 

The  new  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  Rus- 
sia— five  years,  5%  per  cent,  offered  at 
94%,  to  yield  about  6% — is  secured 
only  by  the  credit  and  good  faith  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  the  group  that  will 
market  the  bonds  are  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  the  National  City  Company,  and 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company.  It  is  now 
expected  that  additional  British  and 
French  loans  will  be  negotiated  here 
without  collateral  and  secured  only  by 
the  credit  of  the  borrowing  nations. 
Some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Davison,  of 
the  Morgan  firm,  after  his  return  from 
London,  may  have  been  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  such  a  change  of 
method.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
has  loaned  $471,800  to  the  Water  Board 
of  Valparaiso  upon  the  security  of 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  STOCKS 
There    U    plenty   of   work    for   the 
brokers    on    the    N<:w   York    Stock    I 
change,    In  one   day  last  wr-.i-k  a   little 
nan   2,000,000   sharr-s  old, 

and    In   another  the   nnmhei  ded 

■  »o,ooo.  In  election  ireek,  ending  on 
1 1th,  the  a  of  pricee  iho 

a  ,   although   the  copper  and 

m    were    strong,    Steel    Cor- 
'  '-.  on  tw  • 
'  to  nearly  one-fifth 

of   '  ',.   For  one  of  the 

es,  the  Gulf 
.r  .■^,  poinl     Bui  rail- 
lecllned    At.  the  beginning 
of  \  upward  mo 

led  by  the  copp 

h    :\n<\    i  |]  Ice 

Of  id    half 

of  indu  and 


cribe  the  change  to  rumors  about  over- 
tures for  peace.  On  Tuesday,  the  14th, 
there  was  very  little  change  in  the 
price  average.  Railroads  were  weak,  on 
the  reported  threat  of  a  strike  if  en- 
forcement of  the  eight-hour  law  on  Jan- 
uary 1  should  be  prevented  by  court 
proceedings.  The  greatest  car  shortage 
in  ten  years  had  some  effect.  But  2% 
points  were  added  to  the  price  of  Steel 
common.  On  Wednesday  fluctuations 
and  uncertainty  were  followed  by 
strength  in  the  closing  hours.  The 
shares  of  steel  companies  were  affected 
favorably  by  the  addition  of  $5  a  ton 
to  the  price  of  rails.  War  order  stocks 
advanced.  In  Thursday's  broad  market 
(1,938,000  shares)  there  was  a  general 
gain,  even  the  railroads  rising  a  little. 
Gulf  Steel's  addition  was  24,  and  even 
Corn  Products  (soon  to  be  dissolved  on 
account  of  a  trust  decision)  moved  up- 
ward 4  points.  Dividend  announcements 
encouraged  investors.  There  were  more 
of  these  on  Friday,  when  war  order, 
copper  and  steel  company  stocks  ad- 
vanced, in  a  market  of  2,082,000  shares. 
A  remarkable  dividend  distribution 
was  made  by  the  General  Chemical 
Company,  which  increased  its  quarterly 
rate  for  IY2  to  2  per  cent,  at  the  same 
time  giving  5  per  cent  extra  and  15 
special,  and  authorizing  shareholders  to 
subscribe  for  new  stock  at  par  (now 
selling  at  321)  to  the  extent  of  20  per 
cent  of  their  holdings.  Increases  were 
announced  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Copper  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil 
of  Ohio.  In  two  weeks  the  Gulf  States 
Steel  advances  have  been  88  points  for 
the  common  and  86  for  the  second  pre- 
ferred, which  is  convertible. 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT 
At  last  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  New 
York  market  has  risen  to  20  cents  a 
pound.  A  few  months  ago  planters  were 
Drged  to  force  an  advance  to  these  fig- 
ures by  declining  to  sell.  On  the  17th 
sales  were  made  at  a  little  above  20^ 
ts.  There  is  a  strong  demand  from 
manufacturer!  here  and  abroad. 

Sales  of  wheat  in  Chicago  at  $1.92 

],ir  bu   lid  were  reported  last  week,  and 

the  price  of  corn  ro  e  to  99  cents,  but 

afterward   there  was  ;i    decline   to  $1.82 
for  wheat,  owing  partly  to  rumors  that 
demands  for  an  embargo  were  regard- 
ed with  favor  at  W;j  hington.  The  n< 
from     Argentine     tend  1     to     tncre 
pi  icee.    In   t hat  counl  1  y  t here   will   be 
short,  cropt  of  wheal  and  oati,  and  only 
mall  inrplua  thai   can  i><-  exported. 
But  in  Australia,  where  the  hai 
in   progre    ,   the  crop  Id   to  be  ;i 

large  one.   It  (•  ei '  imated  al    I  !hl< 
that  more  than  half  of  the  wheat  we 
can     pai  <■  he     aln  ady  been  e  •  ported. 
Shipment!  from  thi    coui  id  Can 

ada  ha  been  about  6,000,000 

1  I    a  wi 


Salt   Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS..  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY-  with  newly  caught. 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  in- 
land dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and 
we  wan*  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to 
your   approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat.  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell   yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast.  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ivady  to  serve,  SARDINES  of 
all  kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILL- 
INGS and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or 
abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right 
on  your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With    every    order    we    send  BOOK  OF       ^ 
RECIPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.      ^<* 
Write  for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each         s 
kind  of  fish   is  put  up,  with  the  de-  +  * 

livered  price  so  you  can  choose         ^ 
just    what    you    will    enjoy  _,**  Frank   E. 

most.      Send   the   coupon        ^  Davi»  Co. 

for  it  now.  x  '45  Central  Wharf. 

PRANITC  *'         Gloucester.    Man*. 

ri\nnrw    D.  *■  Please   send    me  your 

DAVIS   CO.         ,'  latest     Fish  Price   List. 

148  Central  • 


Wharf 
Gloucester 
Manx.         . 


Name. 


Street  . 


City 


State. 


DIVIDEND 


MERGENTIIALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

N<  w    York,    Nov.    14,    1916. 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2^  per  cent 
and  -in  1  m:i  dividend  of  .■'..  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  ol  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
ill  be  paid  on  December  30,  rote-,  to  the  stock 
holder!  ol  record  at  they  appeal  at  the  closi  oi 
business  on  December  2,  rgi6.  The  Transfei 
1 l<  10I      .-ill   no)    be   1  losed. 

FRED'K  J.   WARBURTON,  Treasurer 


The  Investment 
Editor 

of  The  Independent  will  answer 
any  Inquiries,  without  charge, 
pertaining  to  investments  oi  .ill 
l  inds.     Address  your  inquii 
to  Investment  Editor,  The  Inde 

p<  ml.  nt,    119  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 


JOHN    KENDRIC  K    BANGS 

Presents     THE     GENIAL    PHILOSOPHER 


HANKSGIV- 
[NG?"  roared  the 

Cynical  Sciolist, 
s  c  0  i'  ii  1'  u  1  1  y  . 
"What  on  earth 
have  we  got  to 
be  thankful  for, 
I'd  like  to  know? 
My  wife  had  to 
pay  nineteen 
cents  for  a  chop  yesterday,  and  as  for 
eggs — my  heavens!  Eggs  have  gone  up 
so  high  they  tell  me  those  Flagstaff 
astronomers  thought  they  were  a  new 
cross-section  of  the  milky  way." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  said  the  Genial 
Philosopher,  contentedly  tapping  his 
fingers  together.  "What  of  it?  Life  isn't 
all  chops  and  eggs.  The  air  is  still  free, 
and  the  rain  continues  to  fall  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  with  equal  and 
economical  impartiality.  As  for  me  I 
am  just  as  thankful  as  I  can  be.  I  ooze 
gratitude  from  every  pore,  and  I  don't 
care  who  knows  it.  You  see,  Brother 
Sinnick,  I  don't  measure  my  prosperity 
on  a  dollar  basis,  and  so  I  can  get  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  life  that 
you  currency-standard  people  miss,  and 
for  that  am  I  truly  grateful.  I'm  thank- 
ful for  a  new  discovery  in  melons,  for 
instance.  Now  you,  and  old  man  Skin- 
nem,  when  you  sit  down  to  breakfast 
and  eat  a  Honeydew  Melon,  are  simply 
consumed  wiLh  wrath  because  you  have 
to  pay  seventy  cents  for  a  single  lus- 
cious segment  of  it.  All  you  think  of 
is  seventy  paltry  coppers,  and  of  course 
it  gives  you  indigestion.  But  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  my  spoon  swoops 
down  thru  the  juicy  pulp,  and  I  lift 
the  dripping  portion  to  my  lips,  and  let 
all  that  liquid  sweetness  trickle  down 
into  my  system,  think  only  of  the  un- 
alloyed nectarine  loveliness  of  it  all, 
of  all  the  fluid  sunshine  stored  up  in 
that  delectable  invention  of  the  gods. 
I  just  shut  my  eyes  and  gloat  over  the 
titillation  it  gives  to  my  palate,  and 
then  cast  mine  optics  upward  and  ren- 
der thanks  to  the  Pomological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cosmic  Blessing  Company 
for  having  conferred  such  a  boon  upon 
humanity.  Why  don't  you  forget  the 
seventy  cent  end  of  the  thing,  and  get 
down  to  the  intrinsic  beatitude  of  it?" 
"Because  I  can't — that's  why,"  re- 
torted the  Cynical  Sciolist.  "It's  my  con- 
science that  grips  and  holds  me  back. 
I  know  I  can't  afford  to  begin  my  break- 
fast or  finish  my  luncheon  with  seven 
dimes'  worth  of  shredded  dew." 

"Then  you  should  go  without  it," 
said  the  Genial  Philosopher.  "It  isn't 
the  fault  of  destiny  that  your  con- 
science troubles  you — it's  your  own.  If 
you  know  you  .cannot  afford  a  melon 
costing  seventy  cents,  you  should  con- 
tent yourself  with  a  Matteawan  Sun- 
dae. They  cost  only  ten  cents  apl 
and  they  are  things  to  be  mighty  thank- 
ful for,  too.  I  ate  five  of  them  last  night 
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before  going  to  bed,  and  in  my  dreams 
Bolved  a  geneological  point  in  respect 
to  my  ancestry  that  has  long  bothered 
me.  lie  wasn't  a  monkey,  but  a  blue 
gorilla." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
Matteawan  Sundae,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist,  "but " 

"Did  I  say  a  Matteawan  Sundae?" 
said  the  Genial  Philosopher  innocently. 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue.  I  meant  a  Nut  Sundae.  But  to 
get  back  to  our  muttons — that's  another 
thing  to  be  grateful  for  if  you  must 
measure  your  blessings  on  the  basis  of 
the  dollar  and  their  appeal  to  the  stom- 
ach. If  Honeydew  Melons  are  too  cost- 
ly, the  Nut  Sundae  is  cheaper.  If  you 
can't  afford  the  Nut  Sundae  for  a  dime, 
perhaps  your  craving  for  digestive 
peace  and  sweet  content  can  be  satis- 
fied with  what  the  poets  call  a  hot-dog 
sandwich  for  a  nickel.  That's  where  the 
blessing  of  it  all  comes  in.  No  matter 
how  expensive  some  things  may  be, 
there  is  always  something  cheaper  to 
be  had  somewhere.  As  a  Department 
Store  of  Blessings  this  old  Earth  is 
unexcelled.  In  my  youthful  days  they 
used  to  have  what  they  called  an  all- 
day  sucker,  selling  at  two  for  a  cent, 
from  which  any  reasonable  human  be- 
ing of  ordinary  suction-power  could  ex- 
tract a  steady  stream  of  unalloyed  bliss 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or,  if  he  worked 
on  the  thing  for  one  eight-hour  shift 
per  day,  for  three  solid  days.  My  idea 
of  Heaven  used  to  be  a  Harp,  a  Halo, 
and  an  all-day  sucker  ever  ready  for 
my  need.  Why  not  then  revert  to  these 
simpler  ideas  of  our  childhood  days,  and 
instead  of  complaining  that  we  have 
nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  marvel  that 
we  have  so  much? 

♦""T^HEN,  too,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
say  that  if  you  will  look  into 
it  some  time  when  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do  you  will  find 
that  there  are  other  blessings  than 
those  of  the  Delicatessen  Shop  and 
the  Gastronomical  Observatory.  There 
are  all  sort  of  beautiful  things  in  the 
world  that  appeal  to  the  other  senses, 
and  that  are  well  worth  being  glad 
about.  Sunsets,  for  instance.  I  can't 
afford  to  hang  a  Whistler,  or  a  Corot, 
or  a  Turner,  upon  my  walls,  but  it's 
a  mighty  poor  year  that  doesn't  grant 
me  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  or  three 
magnificent  spreads  of  line  and  glowing 
color  over  on  the  western  horizon  as 
the  sun  sinks  low,  free  gratis  for  noth- 
ing; and  if  these  are  not  enough  to  sat- 
isfy my  longing  for  the  perfect  picture, 
if  I  get  up  early  enough  in  the  morn- 
ing I  can  count  on  a  hundred  and 
oij.rhty-two  or  (luce  more  watching  the 

old   hall   coming  back.    Besides    th 

there   are   the   stars  on   summer    n'mhts, 
ami    the    raging   Itorms   on    the   sea,    and 

the   Smart    Set  walking;  00   the    \v.mue, 


to  contribute  to  my  love  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  or  farce-comedy  according  to 
my  mood,  and  for  all  of  which  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  Then  the  sounds  to 
satisfy  our  love  of  music — the  birds 
singing  in  the  parks,  the  everlasting 
grind  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  man,  the  lyric 
laughter  of  a  happy  child  at  play,  the 
majestic  roaring  of  the  winds,  the 
ceaseless  hum  of  the  whirring  wheels 

of  industry " 

"The  endless  buzz  of  the  swirling 
wheels  in  your  own  head,"  twinkled  the 
Cynical  Sciolist. 

PRECISELY,"  said  the  Genial  Phi- 
losopher. "Constantly  grinding  out 
sheaves  of  wisdom.  I  could  not  ever 
cease  to  be  grateful  for  them,  and  I 
think  you  would  be  happier  yourself,  my 
dear  Sinnick,  if  you  possest  a  similarly 
equipped  cerebral  garage  of  your  own. 
But  again  to  return  to  our  chops,  there 
are  even  yet  still  other  things  to  be  glad 
about  and  grateful  for,  on  the  merely 
negative  side  of  the  blessing  account. 
It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  if  the  most 
marvelous  blessings  that  come  to  us  lie 
in  the  absence  of  things  that  afflict. 
Some  philosopher  has  defined  pleasure 
as  the  absence  of  pain.  Why  can't  we 
similarly  define  a  blessing  as  the  ab- 
sence of  blight?  When  the  stock 
market  runs  amuck,  I  am  thankful  that 
I  haven't  any  stocks  and  bonds  to  worry 
about.  When  my  cook  gets  mad  about 
nothing  at  all  and  leaves  me  without 
notice  on  the  eve  of  a  dinner-party,  I 
thank  Heaven  that  a  woman  who  would 
do  that  sort  of  thing  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  my  domestic  menagerie. 
When  my  tax  bill  comes  to  $177.88,  I 
thank  the  Lord  that  it  isn't  $o04.57.  If 
my  Candidate  for  President  is  beaten  by 
400,000  majority,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  realization  that  there  were  8,000,- 

000  other  voters  in  the  country  who 
thought,  and  voted,  as  I  did.  If  a  book 

1  read  is  dull,  I  rejoice  that  I  didn't 
write  it  myself.  And  so  it  runs  on. 
There  isn't  a  wo  in  the  world  that 
hasn't  some  negative  obverse  of  joy  to 
it,  and  when  Thanksgiving  Pay  comes 
round  year  after  year,  and  1  tot  up 
the  score,  I  find  that  the  break  betw 
smiles  and  tears  is  about  even,  and 
that  the  tears  as  often  as  not  have  some 
measure  of  sweetness  in  them  for  which 
my  heart  stirs  in  gratitude.  And  then 
I  think  of  that  wise  old  boy  See.ec, i. 
who  remarked  'If  1  only  have  the  will 
to  be  grateful,  1  am  so.' 

"A    riming    friend    of   mine   once   put 
it  fairly  well  in  a  little  thing  he  turned 
out   one  night  with  his  left   hand — 
•When   all  about  me  rath  lik<v  mad, 

and  push  ami  shove  in  wild  abandon, 
Amid  tin-  turmoil  1  am  glad 

That  I've  two  tturdj  legs  to  stand  ■ 
Vnd  If,  caught  in  that  freii  ish, 

Tiu'\  overturn  me  as  thej   i'\  on, 
1  thank  the  lord  as  don  n   i  i 

That    l\c   at    tca-t    my    back   to   lie 
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ioion    '.','.>'.',     and  stuck  to  It,  gliding  along  like  a  cent! 
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'I  dure    was   a    heavy    thud    and    then    a 

Booka   for   >r.<     Young  ten 899  Pia  L  overhead.  Out  "tank"  trembled  from 

i  ..  n  ton  to  bottom  and  stopped  In  an  eighth  of 

vu  a    second    Thousand*   of   "took    tocke"   re- 

Tn .  on  the    teel  the  tank,  sound 

.,          ,    , ,    ..  .,,,,  in«  like  myriad  hail  tones  beating  on  win 

'  r"']    ;,t    Ho™  *W  -low  pan.      The  German  i had  - ned 

rravi   Abroad  410  ,„.  as,  but  their  shots  were  wanted.  Thej 


had  as  much  effect  as  pellets  of  bread 
against  a  wall. 

I  distinguished  sandbags  heaped  up  and 
a  wall  pierced  with  holes.  Little  white 
flakes  came  from  these  holes.  These  were 
the  enemy's  guns.  Our  "tank"  advanced 
steadily.  We  cleared  a  ditch,  scaled  an  in- 
cline and  passed  over  a  heap  of  rubbish 
from   a  demolished  house. 

Then  came  the  first  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements. The  "tank"  didn't  even  make 
an  effort.  Everything  was  broken,  crushed, 
uptorn.  I  had  the  sensation  of  being  in  the 
interior  of  a  gigantic  iron  wedge  which 
went  cutting  thru  something  like  butter. 
The  "tank's"  nose  scattered  the  sand  and 
cement  bags. 

There  was  another  violent  shock.  We 
went  straight  thru  the  wall.  Grenades 
burst  on  our  armor.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  nest.  Suddenly  German  heads  ap- 
peared on  both  sides  of  us.  Now  it  was  my 
turn.  Our  machine  guns  crackled  and  bul- 
lets whistled  in  the  German  trenches. 
Taken  thus  the  Germans  were  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  They  threw  themselves 
flat  on  their  stomachs  or  raised  their  arms 
to  heaven.  Some  tried  to  run  away. 

Then  a  whistle  sounded  in  the  "tank." 
It  stopped.  Wild  cheers  came  and  soon 
we  saw  the  uniforms  of  our  boys  who  were 
taking  possession  of  the  nest  and  gather- 
ing everything  living  which  remained. 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Cleveland  Moffett — Eat  whatever  you 
desire. 

Woodrow  Wilson — My  first  thought  is, 
"will  it  work?" 

General  von  Ludendorf — No  way  but 
war  leads  to  peace. 

James  Montgomery  Flagg — I  also  like 
to  be  kept  on  the  map. 

Otto  H.  Kahn-  -Maecenases  are  need- 
ed for  the  operatic  stage. 

John  Luther  Long — No  nation  can 
subsist  upon  ideals  alone. 

Chatjncey  M.  Depew — One  veteran  is 
worth  a  company  of  recruits. 

Booth  Tarkington — The  Republican 
party  needed  a  lesson  and  got  it. 

Frederick  Palmer — The  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany  has  lost  his  popularity. 

W.  L.  George — I  doubt  whether  any 
mental  power  is  inherent  in  sex. 

George  Bernard  Siiaw — The  medical 
profession  has  an  infamous  character. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Eaton — People  in  this 
country  don't  think.  They  use  canned 
opinions. 

Health  Commissioner  Rorertson — 
I  once  fed  my  family  of  eight  for  five  days 
for  $.3.81. 

Sydney  Brooks — New  York  I  should 
say  reached  its  greatest  hight  of  power  in 
IS!)G.  Since  then  its  power  has  steadily 
waned. 

Mrs.  Carter  W.  Harrison — Thirty 
minutes  is  a  good  average  time  for  dress- 
ing in  the  morning  —  just  to  dress  in  twenty 
minutes  is  fast.  time. 

Charles  M.  SCHWAB — To  the  extent 
that    things    worth    while   are  given   to   us 

in    this    world    we    must    give    back    to    the 
WOrld   B    return    in    serviee. 

BlBHOP    II.    0.    Si  1 1 MX      There    are    Sun 

day    schools    where    the   children    are   uol 

taught    the    teachings   of   Jesus    but    receive 

instruction  In  Voltaire  instead 

»  'ri  i  I'      \V.    0.     BBOWNEIJ        We    arc    COB 

utiy  assisting  at  the  bath  of  beauty  of 

lady    novelists     to    whom     the     process    must 

• .  in   leas  sensal  Lonal   t  ban   to  us. 

Vou  President  Marhiim.i,  It  is  to  he 
hoped     that     Mr.     Roosevelt     will     Keep     bin 

promise    to    make    do   suggestions    to   the 
President  during  the  nexl   four  years. 

Andrew  Carnkuh  i  bavfi  required 
thai    ii"    matter    what    a    young   man    or 

woman     thinks    about     the     future     life     ni- 
nny donoaBi  my  money  must  nol  shul   the 

d of  any  college  or  university  to  such 

an  applicant. 
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This  Christmas  is  in  itself  a  Recipe  /dfTjappiness 

LIAPPINESS  GOES  OUT  FROM  THE  HEART  BEFORE 
U*^  IT  COMES  IN  r  IT  NEVER  BY  ANY  CHANCE 
]STAYSATHOME  <  YOU  CAN  HARVEST  IT  FOR  THE 
COMMON  GOOD,  BUT  YOU  CANNOT  STORE  IT  FOR 
YOUR  SOLE  INDIVIDUAL  USE  t  YOU  CAN  LEND  IT 
BUT  YOU  CANNOT  BORROW  IT,  YOU  CAN  EARN  IT 
BUT  YOU  CANNOT  BUY  IT,  YOU  CAN  SPEND  IT 
BUT  YOU  CANNOT  ACCUMULATE  IT  f  A  MAN  MUST 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  STOCK  OF  HUMAN  JOYS  BE- 
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SEEK  HAPPINESS  WITHOUT  GIVING  IT  IS  A  FUTILE 
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SOUL  r  HAPPINESS  REALLY  NEVER  WAS  ANY 
GOOD  IN  THIS  WORLD  BUT  TO  GIVE  AWAYf-*r 
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ware  trade-marked 
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EUROPE'S    SUICIDE 


THE  third  summer  campaign  is  over  and  the 
Great  War  settled  down  into  its  third  winter 
with  no  issue  determined  and  no  end  in  sight. 
All  the  belligerents  are  making  their  prepara- 
tions for  a  fourth  year,  but  with  no  assurance  that  there 
will  not  be  a  fifth  to  follow. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  war  have  long  ago  been 
overshadowed  by  the  war  itself.  There  is  only  one  live 
question  and  that  is  when  and  how  the  war  may  be 
stopped.  We  no  longer  talk  of  which  will  win  in  the  war 
because  we  know  that  all  have  lost.  No  matter  how  it 
comes  out  there  can  be  no  victor,  for  all  were  vanquished 
long  ago.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries  has  been 
swept  away  as  by  a  tornado  and  the  labor  of  the  future 
has  been  mortgaged  so  the  coming  generations  will  be 
born  to  an  inheritance  of  poverty.  No  conceivable  in- 
demnities or  accessions  of  territory  can  possibly  com- 
pensate either  side  for  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
Europe  can  never  recover  from  the  loss  of  ten  millions 
of  her  ablest  men. 

In  the  face  of  such  unparalleled  devastation  it  is 
absurd  and  wicked  to  talk  of  net  gains  and  ultimate 
advantages.  Such  talk  reduced  to  concrete  terms  means 
that  a  man  who  has  come  out  of  it  safe  goes  to  a  widow 
whose  husband  and  sons  have  been  killed  and  says: 
*Tm  sorry  for  you  personally,  but  on  the  whole  the  war 
has  been  a  good  thing.  I  feel  quite  a  spiritual  uplift  in 
myself  and  my  employees  work  much  harder."  Shall 
he  be  allowed  to  say  to  a  blinded  soldier:  "Lucky  thing 


this  war  was;  I  can  see  much  more  clearly  than  before?" 
The  survivors  might  at  least  have  the  decency  not  to 
insult  the  dead  and  wounded  by  talking  of  how  the  war 
has  benefited  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  America  is  rejoicing  at  the  sight 
of  the  self-immolation  of  Europe.  The  prices  of  munition 
stocks  may  go  up  whenever  one  side  or  the  other  rejects 
our  overtures  for  peace,  but  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  go  down.  The  United  States  is  not  a  gainer  by 
the  war.  She  is  merely  less  of  a  sufferer.  The  future  is 
full  of  foreboding,  for  we  are  bound  to  ask  ourselves, 
Can  America  survive  if  European  civilization  is  de- 
stroyed? 

All  Europe  is  our  Fatherland,  not  any  one  nation 
of  it.  We  have  drawn  our  life  from  every  land  and 
each  one  has  contributed  some  element  to  our  com- 
monweal. We  cannot  rejoice  wholeheartedly  in  any 
victory,  for  it  means  to  us  a  blow  to  some  country  to 
which  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  something,  for  help 
in  times  of  danger  past,  for  political  institutions,  for 
religious  forms,  for  language  or  laws,  for  books  or 
music,  for  art  or  science,  for  the  ideals,  inspiration,  in- 
fluences and  counsel  that  have  enabled  this  new  nation 
to  rival  the  old.  To  us  Americans  it  seems  that  our 
Mother  Europe  is  committing  hara-kiri  before  our  very 
eyes,  driving  the  sword  deeper  into  her  vitals  as  the 
blood  pours  forth  in  red  rivers — and  we  stand  helpless 
by,  for  she  will  not  permit  us  to  stanch  her  wounds  or 
take  away  her  weapon. 


WHAT    CAN   WE    DO? 


FLOUR  today  costs  $10.50  a  barrel.  Three  years  ago 
it  cost  $5  a  barrel.  Sugar  has  risen  to  8%  cents 
a  pound.  Milk  today  costs  12  cents  a  quart.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  cost  8  cents.  Collars  have  gone 
up  from  12  y2  cents  to  15  cents.  Coal  has  gone  up,  and 
shoes,  and  meat,  and  corn  meal,  and  potatoes,  and  apples, 
and  cabbages,  and  kerosene,  and  underwear,  and  over- 
coats, and  stockings,  and — everything. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What  can  we  do 
about  it? 

We  cannot  answer  these  two  questions  until  we  have 
found  out  what  the  causes  are  for  the  upward  rush  of 
prices.  Perhaps  not  even  then. 

Prices  have  gone  up  so  scandalously  for  three  main 
reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  general  upward  trend  that  has 
been  going  on  year  after  year.  The  high  cost  of  living 
was  a  problem  before  the  war;  war  has  only  transformed 
it  from  an  annoyance  into  a  menace.  The  cause  of  it 
even  in  the  days  before  August,  1914,  was  a  subject  of 
keen  disputation.  Unquestionably  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  gold  was  an  important  factor,  for  gold,  like  any 
other  commodity,  obeys  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
When  gold  is  plentiful  it  becomes  cheap,  and  other  com- 
modities, relatively  considered,  become  dear.  But  how 
this  effect  upon  prices  of  the  steadily  increasing  produc- 
tion of  gold  is  to  be  counteracted  is  a  question  that 
economists  touch  gingerly.  Perhaps  the  true  answer  is 
that  it  cannot  or  need  not  be  counteracted,  that  the 
problem  of  adjusting  income  and  outgo  for  the  Individ 
ual  i8  to  be  solved  in  some  other  way. 


The  second  reason  for  the  upward  trend  is  human  ac- 
quisitiveness. Men  will  try  to  get  as  high  prices  as  pos- 
sible for  what  they  have  to  sell.  When  supplies  are  low 
and  demand  great,  they  will  "hang  on  for  a  rise."  This 
is  not  necessarily  wicked;  it  is  merely  human.  So  long 
as  the  world's  business  is  left  to  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  why  should  not  men  take  advan- 
tage of  it  when  it  goes  their  way ;  especially  since  they 
are  compelled  to  suffer  when  the  law  goes  against  them. 

In  Chicago  the  other  day,  before  an  investigating  com- 
mittee, a  dealer  boldly  admitted  that  he  had  millions  of 
eggs  in  storage  and  meant  to  keep  them  there  until  he 
could  get  the  highest  possible  price  for  them.  He  added 
in  effect,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

It  is  a  pertinent  question.  That  something  should  be 
done  about  it  is  indisputable.  The  twentieth  century  does 
not  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  to  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own,  when  his  will  is  to  exploit  the  public 
for  illegitimate  gain.  The  general  welfare  is  paramount. 
The  man  who  takes  unfair  advantage  of  a  shortened 
food  supply  to  fatten  his  own  crib  is  an  enemy  to  so- 
ciety. The  community  should  deal  with  him.  Especially 
it  should  take  away  from  him  the  power  o(  exploitation. 
It  should  make  the  hoarding  of  food,  the  eornerir.-. 
the  market  impossible. 

The  third  reason   for  the  rockfting  Of  prices   ll  the 

war.  War  Increases  demand  ami  decreases  supply  ;  ti' 
fore  prices  go  up.  The  waning  nations    such  of  them 

as  can  gf(  Si   US     demand  more  and  more  of  our  prod 
nets,  and  at  any  prices  that  thev  have  to  pay.  The  th 

<muI  abroad  we  cannot  sell  to  ourselves  »t  home;  th" 
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home  supply  decreases,  the  home  demand  stands  steady, 
and  prices  go  up.  It  is  a  simple  problem  in  fractions: 
Demand  divided  by  supply  equals  price;  increase  the  nu- 
merator of  the  fraction  and  the  quotient — the  price — 
grows  larger;  increase  the  denominator  and  the  quo- 
tient grows  smaller.  And  there  you  are. 

A  simple  solution  for  this  aspect  of  the  problem  has 
been  proposed.  It  contemplates  the  placing  of  an  em- 
bargo upon  foodstuffs,  thus  preventing  their  export 
from  the  country.  It  would  doubtless  be  efficacious.  It 
would  mean  decreasing  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
by  cutting  down  the  demand.  As  a  result  of  such  an  ac- 
tion prices  ought  to  fall.  The  solution  looks  attractive; 
but  is  that  all  there  is  to  the  matter? 

There  are  two  strong  arguments  against  the  embargo 
plan.  The  first  is  that  it  would  involve  a  violation  of  our 
cherished  neutrality.  It  would  strike  a  serious  blow  at 
the  Allied  nations.  It  would  throw  a  considerable  weight 
into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  Teutonic  powers.  To 
put  an  embargo  on  foodstuffs  would  be  to  take  sides 
definitely  with  Germany  and  its  allies. 

Under  present  conditions  we  cannot  export  anything 
to  Germany.  The  British  fleet  will  not  let  us.  We  would 
if  we  could,  for  we  are  ready  to  trade  with  any  one  in 
the  world.  But  we  cannot  pass  the  Allied  blockade  of 
the  Central  Powers  in  order  to  make  delivery. 

If  we  were  to  put  an  embargo  on  foodstuffs  we  should 
in  effect  say  to  England,  France,  Russia  and  Belgium: 
"The  British  Navy's  superiority  over  the  German  navy 
gives  you  a  great  advantage  in  the  Great  War.  Because 
of  it,  you  are  able  to  get  food  and  clothing  from  us, 
while  Germany  is  not.  We  shall  take  away  this  advan- 
tage by  refusing  to  let  you  have  the  food  and  clothing 
that  you  want  to  buy  from  us.  We  shall  put  you  on  the 
same  footing  as  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  now  on  a  different  footing  because  your  navy  is 
stronger  than  theirs." 

Could  there  be  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality? 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  declaration  of  an  embargo 
would  be  abject  national  selfishness.  It  would  be  saving 
our  own  skins  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  shutting  ourselves  up  with  our  own  abound- 
ing prosperity  and  saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  "Suf- 
fer and  starve  to  your  heart's  content;  we  will  bear  no 
part  of  your  burden,  share  no  pang  of  your  suffering. 
Our  own  comfort  and  fatness  are  our  only  concern. 
You  shall  have  none  of  it  to  ease  your  sore  distress." 

Ie  this  the  spirit  of  America?  Are  we  so  steeped  in 
selfishness  and  greed? 


A   SATISFACTORY    BFOINNINO 

THERE  could  only  be  one  thing  worse  for  Mexico 
than  the  continuance  of  her  present  pitiable  condi- 
tion, and  that  is  intervention  by  the  United  States.  For- 
tely  the  Arrieriean-Mexican  Joint  Commission  has 
not  ret  eOBM  to  that  last  resort.  Last  week  they  disposed 
of  tl  'ion  that  has  been  the  chief  thorn  in  the  flesh 

of  Carranza     the  presence  of  the  American  troops  on 
oil,  The  Commission  proposes  the  condition*] 
wib  '.:   ','meral  Pershing's  army  tCTOff  the  bor- 
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taking  up  the  fundamental  problem  of  how  to  make  Mex- 
ico a  good  neighbor.  If  Carranza  refuses,  however,  the 
Commission  will  be  disbanded  and  the  whole  situation 
will  remain  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  months,  with 
intervention  looming  large  on  the  horizon.  But  we  do  not 
look  to  see  Carranza  break  with  the  United  States.  He 
will  hardly  be  so  foolish  as  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
only  friend  he  has  who  is  both  willing  and  eager  to  help 
him.  All  things  considered,  the  Commission  has  made  a 
satisfactory  beginning. 


THE  END  OF  RHODES'S  DREAM 

CECIL  RHODES  was  not  only  a  man  of  action,  but 
a  man  of  vision.  He  foresaw  the  value  of  the  Afri- 
can Hinterland,  and  the  result  is  Rhodesia.  He  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  a  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad,  and  that  is 
largely  completed.  He  foresaw  the  danger  of  the 
branches  of  the  Germanic  race  growing  apart  and  be- 
coming involved  in  conflicts  thru  mutual  misunderstand- 
ings, and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  it  by  bequeathing 
his  property  to  found  scholarships  whereby  picked 
young  men  from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  United  States  and  Germany  could  all  be 
educated  together  at  his  Alma  Mater,  Oxford. 

Until  Rhodes  opened  Oxford  with  this  golden  key  it 
was  hard  for  foreigners  to  get  in.  Before  then  many  an 
American  student  crost  the  Atlantic  with  the  intention 
of  studying  at  Oxford,  but,  finding  little  opportunity  for 
graduate  work  and  no  chance  for  a  degree,  went  on  to 
Germany,  where  he  received  a  warm  welcome  and  was 
given  even  greater  privileges  than  German  students. 
In  consequence  of  getting  the  cold  shoulder  from  the 
British  universities  and  the  glad  hand  from  the  German 
universities,  most  of  our  foreign  educated  scholars  were 
"made  in  Germany."  As  these  returned  and  filled  up  our 
faculties,  our  old  English  colleges  were  remodeled  into 
German  universities.  German  methods  of  instruction 
and  research  were  adopted,  and  in  some  departmental 
libraries  the  German  books  outnumber  the  English.  The 
Rhodes  scholarships  have  already  made  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, and  if  they  had  been  established  a  generation 
earlier  our  professors  would  have  leaned  much  more 
strongly  toward  the  British  side  than  they  do  today. 

The  Rhodes  bequest  came  quite  too  late  to  bridge 
the  widening  gulf  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
continental  Saxons  and  they  are  now  in  deadly  conflict. 
The  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  Estate  have  decided  that 
that  bridge  shall  never  be  rebuilt  and  they  have  applied 
to  Parliament  to  abolish  the  German  scholarships. 
Rhodes  provided  funds  for  supporting  fifteen  German 
scholars  at  Oxford  with  $1250  a  year  each.  This  money 
will  henceforth  be  utilized  exclusively  for  British  stu- 
dents. The  House  of  Commons  in  passing  the  bill  left 
the  scholarships  open  to  persons  within  or  without  the 
Empire,  but  the  trustees  insist  that  all  foreigners  shall 
be  excluded.  The  American  scholarships,  however,  are 
not,  disturbed. 

In  thus  abolishing  the  German  scholarships  the 
1  rusteei  say  that  they  are  acting  as  Rhodes  would  have 
them  do.  That  may  be,  but  we  question  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  funds  should  be  held  In  perpetuity  by  the  dead 
band,  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  luch  action  taken  in 
the  heat  Oi  conflict.  Unless  this  war  is  to  he  carried 
to  extermination  there  will  be  more  need  than  ever  for 
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the  reestabliahment  of  a  mutual  understanding  between 
iah  ami  Germane  and  no  better  way  of  accomplish- 
ing tins  h  en  devised  than  that  of  Rhodes's,  to 
make  young  men  of  different  nationalities  live  and  learn 
ither.  If  he  had  only  carried  his  idea  further  ami 
furnished  funds  to  educate  British  youths  in  German 
and  American  universities  the  effect  would  have  been 
greater. 


BREAKING  INTO  EUROPE'S  GRANARY 

THE  capture  of  Craiova  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
of  surprizes  that  the  Allies  have  had  since  the  war 
began.  Just  when  they  supposed  that  Falkenhayn  was 
held  up  by  the  mountain  barricade  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  Rumania,  he  makes  a  sudden  swoop  southward 
that  carries  him  three-quarters  of  the  way  across  the 
country  and  cuts  the  only  railroad  connecting  the  west 
with  the  east.  The  Rumanian  army,  which  started  out 
so  gallantly  three  months  ago  to  reconquer  Serbia,  is 
now  separated  and  surrounded.  Unless  the  new  German 
line  can  be  broken  thru,  the  western  part  of  Rumania  is 
lost.  And  only  two  months  ago,  when  Falkenhayn  began 
his  offensive,  the  Rumanians  had  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  Transylvania.  Now  the  Teutons  have  penetrated 
into  Rumania  four  times  as  far  as  the  Rumanians  had 
then  penetrated  into  Hungary.  Such  a  sudden  reversal 
of  fortunes,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  Allies  supposed 
that  the  Germans  had  lost  their  power  of  initiative,  is 
decidedly  disconcerting. 

One  of  the  leading  British  authorities  declared  that 
"Germany  is  not  capable  of  carrying  out  a  complex  mili- 
tary operation  on  the  Rumanian  side."  The  London  Spec- 
tator of  November  9,  when  the  Germans  were  already 
thru  the  Carpathians,  said: 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  "push  at  any  price" 
has  already  ended  in  the  Dobrudja  in  a  tactical  fiasco,  and 
is  going  so  to  end  in  the  Carpathians.  If  we  are  right,  we 
wonder  whether  our  pessimists  will  still  have  the  effrontery 
to  say  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  Rumania  had  never 
come  into  the  war.  In  our  opinion,  it  will  turn  out  in  the  end 
that  Rumania  has  caused  the  German  military  authorities 
to  do  something  very  like  ham-stringing  their  forces. 

A  week  later  General  Brusiloff,  in  command  of  the 

Russian    forces    in   Rumania,    stated    in    an    interview 

for  the  Times: 

The  recent  temporary  reverses  of  Rumania  must  not  be 
considered  as  having  the  slightest  significance,  and  the  en- 
emy's trifling  advance  in  the  Dobrudja,  tho  a  regrettable 
incident,  will  have  no  bearing  on  the  greater  issues  of  the 
war.  It  would  have  been  serious  had  the  Germans  been  able 
to  pierce  the  Carpathians  and  enter  Rumania,  but  I  believe 
that  this  last  attempt  by  them  to  regain  somewhere  their 
initiative  is  doomed  to  perish. 

Well,  the  Germans  have  pierced  the  Carpathians  and 
entered  Rumania,  so  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority 
that  the  situation  is  "serious,"  however  it  may  turn 
out  in  the  end. 

Stanley  Washburn,  the  London  Times  correspondent 
at  Bucharest,  telegraphed  on  November  2 : 

It  now  seems  probable  that  what  the  enemy  has  been 
unable  to  accomplish  hitherto  he  cannot  accomplish  now. 
From  obsei-vation  of  the  terrain  in  scores  of  places  I  cannot 
see  how  the  enemy  can  possibly  negotiate  these  mountains 
with  his  heavy  artillery,  and  without  it  the  Rumanians  need 
fear  nothing. 

The  same  policy  of  belittling  or  concealing  the  German 
gains  was  pursued  to  the  last,  and  on  November  21  the 
Russian  official  bulletin  stated  that  the  Rumanians  were 
let  it  ing  "to  tin  'ii  of  Kiliash."  Hut  Filiash  had  been 


t  a  ken  two  days  before,  and  the  Germans  were  then  enter- 
ing Craiova,  twenty  miles  beyond. 

According  to  British  estimates,  Falkenhayn  could 
muster  at  the  most  200,000  men,  while  the  Rumanians 
could  meet  them  with  700,000,  besides  the  Russian  forces 
which  were  sent  to  help  them.  With  odds  in  their  favor 
of  four  or  five  to  one,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  Rumanians  to  hold  the  snow-filled  passes  and  moun- 
tain peaks  of  their  northern  frontier  for  at  least  a 
month.  But  the  Germans  somehow  succeeded  in  getting 
their  heavy  artillery  thru  the  passes  even  where  there 
was  no  railroad  and  marching  their  troops  over  the 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet.  On  reaching  the 
plains  the  invading  army  defeated  the  Rumanians  on 
November  18  in  a  pitched  battle,  of  which  the  dispatches 
coming  to  us  thru  London  have  made  no  mention.  Then 
with  cavalry  they  swept  forward  and  reached  Craiova, 
fifty  miles  beyond,  within  three  days. 

Whether  they  can  hold  their  gains  or  not  remains,  of 
course,  to  be  seen.  The  Rumanians  may  rally  and,  rein- 
forced by  the  Russians,  drive  back  the  invaders.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  display  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  and  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Ru- 
manians makes  it  quite  conceivable  that  Falkenhayn, 
who  has  come  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  has  joined  Mackensen  crossing  the  Danube  on  the 
south,  may  conquer  Rumania  like  Serbia,  Montenegro 
and  Belgium. 

If  this  happens  the  Allies  will  have  occasion  to 
regret  that  they  induced  Rumania  to  come  in.  For  Ru- 
mania will  supply  just  what  Germany  needs.  Rumania 
is  a  little  country,  smaller  than  Illinois,  yet  it  has  stood 
next  to  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  its  output  of 
petroleum  and — until  Canada  and  Argentina  developed 
— in  its  exportation  of  wheat.  It  produces  enough  surplus 
grain  to  give  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Germany 
a  loaf  of  bread  every  day.  Rumania  could  remount  the 
German  cavalry  and  provide  wool  enough  to  clothe  a 
German  army.  Besides  this,  a  conquered  Rumania  could 
be  drawn  upon  for  half  a  million  men,  some  of  whom 
could  be  induced — by  the  use  of  sufficient  force — to  join 
the  Rumanians  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies,  and 
those  who  would  not  fight  could  be  used,  like  the  Belgi- 
ans, French  and  Poles,  to  replace  fighting  men  in  fac- 
tory and  field.  Such  are  the  possibilities  suggested  by 
Falkenhayn's  victory. 


MOBILIZING  THE  ARMY  OF  AUTHORS 

A  CURIOUS  change  has  come  over  the  reports  of 
the  war.  At  the  beginning  the  commanders  of  all 
the  armies  determined  with  one  accord  but  without  col- 
lusion that  no  correspondents  were  to  be  allowed  on  the 
firing  line.  Consequently  the  war  literature  was  written 
behind  the  front  and  usually  a  good  ways  behind,  lord 
Kitchener  was  decidedly  down  on  newspaper  men.  altho 
if  it  had  not  been  for  what  Steevens  did  for  him  in 
"With  Kitchener  to  Khartum"  he  might  never  ha\e 
risen  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War. 

But  when   it  was   perceived   that    for   lack   of   \ 
descriptions  of  the  fighting  the  British  public  was  lot 
ing  interest  in  the  war  and   recruit  im  'alltn.c  otl. 

he  consented  to  allow  one  correspondent  to  fQ  to  the 
front,  the  "e.\ew itness"  of  last  j e.u *t  cablegrams,  who 
i    now  known  to  have  been  Colonel  Swinton  who,  over 
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the  pseudonym  of  Ole-Luk-Oie,  wrote  "The  Green 
Curve." 

Kitchener's  successor,  Lloyd-George,  realizing  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  adopted  a  different  policy  and 
now  we  are  getting  real  war  correspondence  from  the 
best  of  England's  writers.  Kipling,  the  War  Laureate 
of  Great  Britain,  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  in  prose  and  verse.  John  Masefield  has  gone 
to  Gallipoli  and  has  written  the  history  of  that  ill-fated 
campaign  with  the  same  vigor  and  verve  as  he  did  the 
buccaneer  stories  which  gave  him  his  first  reputation. 
H.  G.  Wells,  who  has  written  up  many  imaginary  wars, 
is  now  getting  his  first  glimpse  of  real  warfare  in  the 
Trentino.  Hugh  Walpole  is  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experiences  in  "The  Dark  Forest"  of  Russia.  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  has  made  "A  Visit  to  Three  Fronts."  It 
seems  as  if  an  order  had  gone  forth  to  the  authors  of 
England  to  fix  pens  and  charge,  tho  doubtless  they  use 
typewriters  instead  of  pens  as  their  comrades  in  arms 
use  machine  guns  instead  of  rifles. 

This  change  of  tactics  not  only  gives  us  better  pictures 
of  the  war — for  authorship  is  as  much  of  a  skilled  craft 
as  soldiering — but  it  is  also  to  be  commended  as  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  democracy.  This  is  a  war 
of  the  people  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
is  being  done  by  and  for  themselves  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  days  of  old  the  bards  and  skalds  went 
to  the  front  to  inspire  the  soldiers  and  to  record  their 
deeds  of  heroism.  Now  when  fighting  is  again  a  com- 
munity affair  and  not  a  job  delegated  to  a  few  profes- 
sionals we  see  a  return  to  the  good  old  custom. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  MAUPASSANT 

IT  is  the  business  of  an  academy  to  be  academic,  so 
it  was  to  be  expected  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  meeting  in  New  York  should  devote  the  lead- 
ing paper  of  the  session  of  November  17  to  "Standards." 
William  Crary  Brownell  was  the  chosen  champion  of 
literary  orthodoxy  and  no  better  could  have  been  found, 
for  his  witty  thrusts  at  the  fads  of  the  day  and  the 
crudity  of  American  taste  were  enjoyed  even  by  those 
of  his  audience  who  had  been  guilty  of  what  he  con- 
demned. His  point  of  view  may  be  seen  by  what  he  said 
of  O.  Henry: 

New  discoveries  in  life  are  hardly  to  be  expected  of  those 

who  take  its  portrayal  ho  lightly  as  to  neglect  its  existing 

maps  and  charts.  And  this  is  why  our  current  fiction  seems 

rimental,  so  speculative,  so  amateur  in  its  portrayal  of 

life,  why  it  seems  so  immature  in  one  word,  compared  ^rade 

for  grade  with  that,  of  Europe.  .   .   .  Why  should  we  bracket 

0    Henry's  immensely  clever  "expanded  anecdotes,"  as  Mrs. 

ould  calls  them,  with  the  incisive  cameof  carved  out  of 

nee  of  life  taken  seriously,  however  Hmitedly, 

of  a  consummate  artist  like  Maupassant? 

It  ■  tag  to  note  that  this  bracketing  was  as 

to  the  American  writer  as  it  was  to  the  admirer 

Professor  Alphooso  Smith  in  his  recent 

phy   quotes   O.   H<  ;   saying:    "I    have   been 

calk  an  De  Maupas  ant.  vveii,  i  never  wrote 

a  filthy  word  in  my  life  and  I  don't  like  to  DC  compared 

to  a  filthy  writer." 

').   Henry  had  a  .  intimate  a  knowledge  ol   "life" 

<rd  m  |tg  common    ion  <■  <>f  low  life    ;, 
Matrj  He  bad  ben  the  companion  of  tramps  and 

He  had  lived   with  COnrictcd  'rook.',  in   pri  ion 

and  with  '  In  Central  America,  The 


back  room  of  a  Southern  drugstore  and  the  bunk-house 
of  a  Texas  sheep  ranch  must  have  given  him  abundant 
opportunities  of  acquiring  the  sort  of  stories  that  Mau- 
passant most  delighted  in  telling. 

Why  did  not  he  use  it?  There  is  a  wide  market  for 
such  stuff  even  in  America,  as  certain  magazines  have 
proved.  Even  those  to  whom  it  was  repugnant  would 
still  have  read  his  stories  for  their  literary  value  as 
they  read  Maupassant. 

The  answer  is  that  0.  Henry  had  "standards"  of  his 
own  altho  they  were  different  from  the  standards  extolled 
by  our  Academic  critic.  That  adherence  to  the  Amer- 
ican standard  in  distinction  from  the  French  does  not 
fatally  interfere  with  literary  genius  is  proved  by  Mr. 
Brownell,  for  the  one  living  American  whom  he  picks 
out  as  "perfectly  comparable"  with  his  European  coevals 
is  Howells,  who  is  a  match  for  O.  Henry  in  purity  of 
word  and  thought.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  im- 
portance of  "standards."  It  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  the  word  is  plural. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  GOES  TO  COURT 

THE  railroads  eight-hour  is  to  go  promptly  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision  as  to 
its  constitutionality.  A  short  cut  thru  the  usual  mazes 
of  court  procedure  has  been  made  possible  by  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question, 
the  railroads  and  the  government.  The  workers  do  not 
appear  as  parties  in  the  legal  controversy;  the  govern- 
ment stands  as  their  champion  since  their  position  has 
been  embodied  in  law. 

What  the  court  will  decide  no  one,  not  even  the 
court,  yet  knows.  We  have  no  idea  what  it  ought  to 
decide,  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  But  from  every 
other  point  of  view  an  affirmation  by  the  court  of  the 
eight-hour  law's  constitutionality  would  be  eminently 
desirable. 

We  deplore,  as  we  have  stated  before  with  vigor,  the 
way  in  which  the  eight-hour  law  was  passed.  We  deeply 
regretted  to  see  the  President  and  the  Congress  legis- 
late under  compulsion. 

But  it  would  be  even  more  deplorable  to  have  it  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  the  nation  has  not  the  power  to  decree  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  a  great  public  industry,  if  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  nation  seems  to  definitely  demand  such 
legislation. 

The  world  moves  toward  the  eight-hour  day  in  indus- 
try. The  movement  is  a  part  of  its  general  progress 
toward  the  humanization  of  industry.  Any  such  insur- 
mountable obstacle  along  the  path  as  a  constitutional 
prohibition  would  be  a  calamity. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  is  mulling  over  the  legal 
side  of  the  question,  another  aspect  of  it  should  engage 
the  first  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress.  They 
have  demanded  a  new  measure  of  justice  from  the  rail- 
roads for  the  workers.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  fuller 
measure  of  jusl  Ice  must  be  due  to  the  railroads  from  the 
people.  The  eight-hour  (lay  will  naturally  cost  the  rail- 
road-, more.  How  arc  they  to  pay  the  bill?  The  whole 
question  of  railroad  rates  will  need  reexamination.  The 

I'm  [dent  and  Congress  must,  see  that  if  gets  it.  Indeed, 
the  President  promised  such  a  reexamination  when  ii<- 
urged  the  passage  of  Hi'-  law. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

mber  20— German   Foreign  Min- 
ister    \'on    Jagow    resigns.    Russian 

(lrcadiiDuglit     Imperatritaa    Maria" 

burned  in  Black  Sea.  Hospital  ship 
"Britannic"  sunk  by  mine  in  Medi- 
terranean. 

November  21 — Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph of  Austria  dies.  Falkenhayn 
takes  Oraiova,  Rumania. 

November  22 — Allies  forced  Teutonic 
embassies  to  leave  Greece.  Serbs 
pursue  Bulgars  beyond  Monastir. 

I — British  hospital  ship 
"Braemer  Castle"  sunk  in  Mediter- 
ranean. Teutons  take  Orsova  on 
Danube. 

November  2$ — Trepoff  succeeds  Stiir- 
mer  as  Russian  Premier.  German 
destroyers  attack  British  coast  near 
Ramsgate. 

JVot  ember  25  —  Mackensen  crosses 
Danube  into  Rumania.  Alfred  Zim- 
mermann  becomes  German  Foreign 
Minister. 

Xoiember  26 — Invading  forces  from 
north  and  south  meet  in  Rumania. 


Death  of  the 


The     Emperor 

Francis    Joseph 
Austrian  Emperor      j-j     „<.     „;„„ 
*  died    at    nine 

o'clock  in  the  evening  of  November  21 
at  Schonbrunn  Palace,  near  Vienna. 
He  had  for  several  days  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  cold,  but  in  spite  of  this 
and  his  eighty-six  years  he  had  at- 
tended to  his  state  duties  with  his  cus- 
tomary diligence  early  every  morning, 
even  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the 
afternoon  pneumonia  developed  in  the 
right  lung  and  he  sank  rapidly.  His 
daughters,  the  Archduchess  Marie 
Valerie  and  the  Princess  G'isela  of 
Bavaria,  the  Archdukes  Charles  Francis 
Joseph  and  Frederick,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  household  were 
present  at  the  deathbed.  After  the 
funeral  the  body  will  be  taken  to  the 
Hofburg  Augustiner  Chapel,  where 
it  will  for  two  days  be  viewed  by  the 
public. 

The  deceased  monarch  had  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  eventful  reigns 
of  all  history — sixty-eight  years.  He 
was  born  August  18,  1830,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  revolutionary 
year  of  1848.  Hungary  was  in  revolt 
under  Kossuth,  and  the  young  em- 
peror was  unable  to  overthrow  the 
Hungarian  republic  until  the  Czar  sent 
an  army  of  80,000  men  to  his  aid.  In 
1866  he  was  defeated  by  Germany  and 
lost  Venice  to  Italy.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  secured  the  support  of  the 
Hungarians  by  being  crowned  Apos- 
tolic King  of  Hungary,  and  henceforth 
was  able  to  keep  his  heterogeneous 
dominions  together  by  skilfully  playing 
off  one  nationality  against  another  and 
so  maintaining  a  virtual  absolutism  in 
a  constitutional  guise. 

lie  was  most  unhappy  in  his  family 
relations,  for  the  history  of  the   Haps 
burgs    was    a    succession    of    scandals, 
crimes   and    fatalities.   Three   attempt! 
were    made    to  ite    linn    and    lie 
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narrowly  escaped.  The  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  parted  from  him  and 
was  living  in  Geneva,  was  killed  by  an 
Italian  anarchist.  His  brother,  Maxi- 
milian, who  had  been  made  Emperor 
of  Mexico  by  Napoleon  III,  was  over- 
thrown thru  the  influence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  was  shot  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. His  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Ru- 
dolph, who  was  married  to  Princess 
Stephanie  of  Belgium,  was  found  shot 
dead  in  his  hunting  lodge  beside  the 
body  of  the  Baroness  Marie  Vetsera, 
whether  murder  or  suicide  was  never 
known.  His  nephew,  the  Archduke 
Johann,  ran  away  and  has  never  been 
heard  from  since.  His  sister-in-law,  the 
Duchess  d'Alengon,  was  burned  in  the 
charity  bazar  fire  at  Paris.  His  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Elizabeth,  shot  the 
mistress  of  her  husband,  Prince  Otto, 
at  Prague.  The  final  and  worst  of  his 
family  misfortunes  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  and  his  mor- 
ganatic wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  at  Serajevo,  June  28,  1914,  by  a 
Serbian  fanatic.  This  brought  on  the 
Great  War,  and  as  the  aged  ruler  dies 
his  realm  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  enemies  which  surround  it 
on  every  side. 

rry,     j.j       T7  Owing  to   the   as- 

The  New  Emperor  .  6  . .  ,.   ., 

.  .         5  sassination  of  the 

of  Austria  Archduke   Francis 

Ferdinand,  nephew  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  his  successor  is 
his  grandnephew,  the  Archduke 
Charles  Francis  Joseph,  who  will  be 
crowned  as  Charles  I,  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  Charles  IV,  King  of 
Hungary.  He  is  now  twenty-nine  years 
old  and  has  been  trained  with  a  view 
to  ultimately  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
for  the  children  of  the  late  heir  ap- 
parent,   Francis   Ferdinand,   could   not 


inherit  it  because  of  his  morganatic 
marriage.  The  new  sovereign  speaks 
both  Hungarian  and  German,  as  well 
as  English  and  other  languages.  He  is 
said  to  be  of  a  democratic  disposition, 
and  at  any  rate  the  fact  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  public  schools  of  Vienna 
must  have  given  him  a  better  chance 
to  know  the  people  than  most  sover- 
eigns have.  He  has  been  in  nominal 
command  of  one  of  the  Austrian 
armies  during  the  war,  but  whether 
he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
poor  showing  of  the  Austrian  troops 
or  is  to  be  credited  with  their  only 
brilliant  exploit,  the  invasion  of  Italy 
from  the  Trentino,  no  one  can  say. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Zita  of  Parma,  was 
born  in  Italy  and  educated  by  French 
nuns  in  a  convent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
To  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Penfield,  who  complimented  the  new 
sovereign  on  his  excellent  English,  he 
said: 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  was  this  way.  I  was 
very  much  in  love  with  Princess  Zita  of 
Parma,  who  was  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
in  a  convent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng- 
land. My  governess  had  first  taught  me 
English,  but  when  I  went  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  court  Princess  Zita  I  added 
rapidly  to  my  knowledge,  and  you  pay  her 
and  me  a  great  compliment  when  you  say 
I  speak  English  perfectly.  I  stayed  six 
months  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  learned 
more  each  day. 

The  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
objected  strongly  to  his  marrying  the 
Princess  Zita,  but  became  reconciled 
to  the  match  after  he  came  to  know 
her.  She  is  of  Bourbon  descent  and 
her  two  brothers,  Prince  Xavier  and 
Prince  Sixte,  are  serving  in  the  Bel- 
gian ambulance  corps  and  have  been 
decorated  for  bravery  by  the  President 
of  France.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
serve    under   the    French    flag   because 


i,  1  I'ncleiwoml  &  I  »di"i 

THE   KING    iS  BOl  Ml  R 

KiiiK  i.i.inu.n.i  ,.t  Rumania  tad  kaa  Otowb   Prinoa  Ghartaa  mi  In  i>»-  >«•*!  AahtlM   « 
troops,   now    ratraating    baton   ii"-  Carman   advance   toward    H 
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American  frete 

THE   FIRST   JAPANESE   WAR   NURSES   IN    EUROPE 
They  were  decorated  by  the  French  and  English  governments,   and   received  with  military   honors 
on   their   return   to   Tokyo.    Several   companies    of    Japanese   nurses    have   gone   to    the   front    now 


French  law  prohibits  any  one  of  royal 
blood  from  entering  the  army.  The  fact 
that  the  new  emperor  and  empress 
have  these  associations  with  Italy, 
France,  Belgium  and  England  natur- 
ally gives  rise  to  speculation  as  to 
whether  they  will  not  be  disposed  to 
concede  acceptable  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Allies. 

Falkenhayn's      Jhe     Passa.»e     °f     th« 
Invasion  Transylvaman  Alps  and 

the  dash  over  the  Ru- 
manian plains  by  the  Austro-German 
troops  under  General  von  Falkenhayn 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of 
the  war.  Falkenhayn's  order  to  the 
Ninth  Army  congratulating  them  on 
this  achievement  is  grandiloquent  but 
not  altogether  undeserved: 

weeks  yon  were  forced  to  fight  on 
ice  bound,  rocky  highta  and  in  deep,  snow 
OOTered  valleys,  usually  without  shelter 
Crooj  gunfire  and  often  <-ut  off  for  many 
daya  from  all  communication*.  But  not  one 
of  you  failed.  Wherever  the  enemy  was  to 
he  held,  he  was  bound  with  an  iron  grip; 
where  he  had  to  he  crushed,  he  was  pul- 
verized; where  he  had  to  be  beaten,  he  was 
'  k  to  the  heart. 

The  Teutonic  forces  now  hold  all  of 
the  mountain  passes  including  those  of 
the    Carpathians    to    the    north    which 
the    Russians   were   defending   but   the 
main  invasion  was  carried  out,  by  way 
Of    Vulcan    Pass    thru    which    the    Ru- 
manians two  months  ago  had   entered 
'igary  and  taken    Petroseny.   After 
rig  driven   ont  of  Vulcan   Pass  the 
red  all  their  available 
forcee   in    front  of  the   invaders   fifteen 
miles  south  of  .,  hut  were  routed 

in  a  battle  lasting  two  days.  The  Ger- 
man earalrjr  then  rushed  down  the  val- 

to  Craiova,  the 
jur.  all  the  railroadi  in  western 

B  n  teat  of  the  munition 

Here,    loo,     .'/ere    stored    im- 
quantitief    of    grain    and    other 

f  last.  which 

this  to  '  C] 
of  the  Dardanell 
'in  claim  .reri 

II  si  thr<  i 
ed  cam         I  i   hut  the   Rti 

n»  assort,  that  they  hurr.ed   the 
the   (  i'y    The 

tare      I] 


burned  their  villages  and  harvests  as 
they  retreated  toward  Bucharest,  thus 
leaving  to  the  invaders  a  wasted  land 
and  an  empty  victory. 

The  Rumanians  after  their  defeat 
on  the  Jiu  retired  to  the  next  river,  the 
Alt,  thirty  miles  east,  and  here  they 
are  trying  to  make  a  stand  with  their 
center  at  Slatina.  But  they  are  out- 
flanked on  both  ends  for  Falkenhayn's 
forces  have  entered  thru  the  Rotenturm 
and  Predeal  passes  on  the  north  and 
Mackensen's  forces  crossing  the  Dan- 
ube on  the  south  are  both  behind  the 
Alt  River. 

Rumania  Again  the  famous  "nut- 
Cut  in  Two  cracker  strategy"  of  the 
Germans  has  scored  a 
victory.  Rumania  is  being  crushed  as 
Poland  and  Serbia  were  by  armies 
closing  in  from  opposite  sides.  While 
Falkenhayn  has  been  forcing  his  way 
thru  the  passes  in  the  mountains  north 
of  Rumania,  little  has  been  heard  of 
Mackenscn,  who  was  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Danube.  It  was  indeed  re- 
ported in  the  Allied  despatches  that 
he  had  been  routed  in  the  Dobrudja 
and  had  lost  a  third  of  his  men.  But  as 
we  pointed  out  it  was  not  probable  that 
he  would  attempt  to  invade  Rumania 
from  the  Dobrudja  even  if  the  Chcr- 
navoda  bridge  had  remained  intact 
when  he  could  cross  the  Danube  south 
of  Bucharest,  only  a  third  the  distance 
from  that  city.  This  is  what  has  taken 
place.  The-  river  was  crost  at  two 
places  southwest  of  Bucharest  which 
brought  the  Danube  army  between  the 
capital  and  the  Alt  River,  where  the 
Rumanian!  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand. 
Altho  the  Danube  was  unusually  hi^h, 
Owing    to  R   thaw,    M;i  n    seems   to 

<■      had      no     difficulty      In     bringing 

I roop     •■"  rose   from   the    Bulge  rian   to 
the     R  imanian     shore.    The     Austro 
Hur  Danube  flotilla  and  the  Im- 

p-rial Motorboal  Corps  effected  the 
cro  Inj  0n«  aero  the  Bulgarian 
and  German  forces  advanced  rapidly 
ird  into  the  Into  i  loi ,  and  ooii 
dm  I  th  r  y  of  Falkenhayn,  which 

bad   conu    south    thru    the   mountains. 
It  v/a  i  hoped  by  the  A  tin     thai  the 
Rumai  '  n  me  vv-   t,  ,.Ven 


tho  cut  off,  might  hold  Orsova  and  the 
Iron  Gates,  but  they  did  not.  Orsova, 
which  is  a  Hungarian  town  just  over 
the  border,  promptly  surrendered,  so 
the  Rumanians  have  lost  all  of  the 
Hungarian  territory  that  they  gained 
in  the  first  month  after  entering  the 
war.  This  gives  the  Teutons  complete 
control  of  the  Danube  for  350  miles, 
from  Orsova  to  Chernavoda,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  send  troops  down  the 
river  and  land  them  in  Rumania  any- 
where they  choose  on  this  line.  The 
significance  of  the  German  victory  is 
discussed  in  our  editorial  pages. 

Greece  Refuses  to    Ano*hf  ultimatum 
c,  ,      a  has      been      served 

Surrender  Arms      ,„„       n  v,     j.i. 

upon  Greece  by  the 

Allies  making  four  new  demands.  One 
was  that  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Central  Powers  be  expelled  from 
Greece.  Admiral  du  Fournet,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Allied  forces  in 
Greece,  sent  peremptory  notices  to  the 
German,  Austrian,  Bulgarian  and  Turk- 
ish legations  that  the  ministers  and 
their  staffs  must  leave  the  country 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Since  the  King 
of  the  Greeks  was  not  in  a  position  to 
afford  them  protection  the  ministers 
were  obliged  to  obey  the  command  and 
departed  within  the  specified  time  by 
ship  to  Kavala,  now  held  by  the  Bul- 
gars. 

The  Allied  authorities  also  demanded 
that  the  Greek  officers  who  had  been 
jailed  for  attempted  desertion  because 
they  wished  to  join  the  rebels  under 
Venizelos  should  be  released.  The  king 
complied  and  issued  a  decree  accepting 
the  resignations  of  the  imprisoned 
officers  and  permitting  them  to  enlist 
under  the  Provisional  Government  at 
Salonica.  This  government  consists  of  a 
triumvirate  with  ex-Premier  Venizelos 
at  the  head  and  its  purpose  is  stated  to 
be  not  the  overthrow  of  the  king  but 
to  make  war  on  the  Bulgars.  But  the 
first  move  of  the  Venizelist  forces  was 
to  march  southward  along  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica  in  order  to  drive  the  royalist 
troops  out  of  Macedonia.  At  Katerina 
the  two  Greek  armies  came  into  con- 
flict, but  the  French  intervened  on  the 
side   of  the   insurgents   and    demanded 
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the  retirement  of  the  royalists.  The 
royalists  refused  to  obey  the  order  but 
French  troops  have  occupied  the  strip 
between  the  opposing  forces.  The  Greek 
Government  has  formally  protested 
against  the  French  occupation  of  Greek 
territory. 

Some  time  ago  the  Allied  Powers 
forced  the  king  to  demobilize  the  Greek 
army.  Now  they  demand  that  it  be 
disarmed  as  well  and  the  arms  turned 
over  to  them.  Admiral  du  Fournet  speci- 
fies the  surrender  to  him  of  eighteen 
field  batteries  and  sixteen  mountain 
batteries  with  1000  shells  for  each, 
40,000  Mannlichers  with  220  cartridges 
each,  140  machine  guns  with  ammuni- 
tion and  fifty  motor  vans.  The  Greek 
Government  bas  refused  to  comply  with 
this  demand  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality  to 
take  the  weapons  from  its  own  soldiers 
and  turn  them  over  to  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents and  that  public  opinion  would 
not  allow  Greece  to  be  so  rendered  help- 
less to  defend  her  vital  interests.  That 
such  compliance  would  arouse  popular 
opposition  is  shown  by  the  anti-Ally 
demonstrations  in  Athens.  Because  the 
students  took  an  active  part  in  these 
the  university  has  been  closed.  The  rea- 
son alleged  by  the  Allies  for  their  de- 
mand is  that  the  Bulgars  seized  Greek 
munitions  when  they  entered  Macedonia 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  Greek  muni- 
tions should  be  turned  over  to  them  in 
compensation. 

The  Advance  The  Bulgars  and  Ger- 
T  i  _  ,  .  mans,  after  their  evac- 
Into  Serbia       uation      of       Monastir; 

withdrew  to  the  hills  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  city.  They  will  doubtless  exert 
all  their  efforts  to  hold  this  position 
and  to  defend  Prilep,  which  is  situated 
in  the  mountains  thirty  miles  north- 
east of  Monastir,  because  if  Prilep  is 
taken  it  will  give  the  Allies  a  side- 
entrance  into  the  valley  of  the  Vardar 
River,  which  leads  into  the  heart  of 
Serbia.  The  main  object  of  General 
Sarrail  is  presumably  not  so  much  the 
reconquest  of  Serbia  as  it  is  to  draw 
to  this  front  a  larger  force  of  German 
and  Bulgar  troops  so  as  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  Rumania  until  rein 
forcemcntl  from  Russia  can  be  brought 

to  release   Romania   from  hex  present 
critical  position    Bui  the  Qennani  cer 

ni;,,    and     ii"'     Bulgars     probably, 


would  rather  Iota  part  of  their  recent 
acquisitions    in    the    Monastir   region, 

than  relinquish  their  present  chance 
of  overrunning  Rumania.  The  fact 
that  they  did  not  send  any  troops 
to  assist  the  garrison  at  Monastir, 
when  the  fall  of  that  city  was  impend- 
ing, indicates  that  they  regard  the 
Rumanian  campaign  as  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Serbian. 

The  Germans  and  Bulgars,  in  their 
new  positions  beyond  Monastir,  are 
being  attacked  from  the  east  by  the 
Serbs,  from  the  south  by  the  French 
and  Russians,  and  from  the  west  by 
the  Italians.  This  last  contingent  crost 
Albania  from  the  port  of  Avlona  to 
Lake  Ochrida,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  thru  a  mountainous  country 
where  roads  are  few  and  poor.  The 
British  press  has  exprest  some  annoy- 
ance at  the  Italians  because  instead 
of  going  to  the  defense  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  they  confined  their  activi- 
ty in  the  Balkans  to  occupying  Avlona 
and  clearing  out  the  Greeks  from  the 
southern  part  of  Albania,  probably 
with  a  view  to  annexing  this  region 
after  the  war.  But  Greece  lays  claim 
to  it  because  it  is  largely  settled  by 
Greeks  or  semi-Greeks,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  confusion 
Greek  troops  quietly  occupied  the  con- 
verted territory.  The  action  of  the 
Italians  in  dispossessing  them  in- 
creased the  alienation  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Allies. 

.    »T        -o'   •  The  displacement  of 

A  New  Regime      ,,     .       K,,.. 

Boris      Sturmer      as 

m  Russia  Premier  and  Foreign 

Minister  seems  to  indicate  a  change  of 
policy  and  a  triumph  for  popular  gov- 
ernment. Very  little  is  allowed  to 
transpire  as  to  the  causes  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  cabinet,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  Professor  Paul  N.  Miliu- 
koff,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, made  a  bold  speech  in  the  Duma 
denouncing  the  replacement  of  Sazo- 
noff  by  Sturmer  as  disloyalty  to  the 
Entente  Alliance  and  accusing  the  lat- 
ter of  designing  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with   Germany.   For  this  attack 


The  I'aatinu  Show,  London 

HIS  DAILY  PROMENADE 

London    wonders    why    the    neutrals    stand    for 

continued    submarine    attacks 

Professor  Miliukoff  was  threatened 
with  proceedings  by  the  government, 
but  the  Duma  stood  by  him  and  the 
premier  resigned,  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Russia  that  the  national  as- 
sembly has  been  able  to  exert  such  an 
influence.  The  late  premier  was  a  re- 
actionary bureaucrat,  and  was  sus- 
pected of  being  pro-German  from  bis 
descent. 

His  successor,  Alexander  Trepoff,  is 
also  supposed  to  be  reactionary,  as  he 
is  the  son  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Petrograd  who  was  assassinated  be- 
cause of  his  intolerable  tyranny.  He 
has  been  Minister  of  Ways  and  Com- 
munications. The  post  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  filled  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Assistant  Minister  Neratoff. 
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International  Issues 
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One  of  the  prob- 
lems which  Con- 
gress will  have  to 
face  when  it  reassembles  is  the  ques- 
tion of  an  embargo  on  foodstuffs.  A 
measure  to  this  effect  will  undoubtedly 
be  introduced  and  receive  the  support 
of  several  representatives  of  urban 
constituencies.  The  administration  will 
probably  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  farmer  and 
injurious  to  trade.  There  is  also  the 
international  aspect  to  be  considered. 
Since  Germany  and  her  allies  are  al- 
ready virtually  shut  off  from  any  im- 
portation of  food  from  this  country. 
a  food  embargo  would  be  an  injury 
only  to  the  Entente  Powers  and  per- 
haps a  few  neutral  states.  Thus  an  em- 
bargo would  have  its  effect  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  and  would  there- 
fore win  for  us  the  lasting  resentment 
of  the  Entente  Allies,  who  would  not 
be  slow  in  taking  measures  of  retalia- 
tion.    Domestic     questions     aside,     the 

United    States    Government    will    not 
wish  to  take  positive  action  to  help 
Germany  win  the  war,  especially  while 
the  submarine  issue  is  still  unsettled. 
The  propaganda  oi  the  League  to 
Enforce   Peace  has  received  aeu    In 
pi  t  us  from  the   favorable  expressions 
o(  opinion  from  m;iii\   ot"  the  world's 
most  Influential  statesmen.    \t  ■  t<:ui 
quel    where  ex  President    raft,   Jacob 
Schiff,  Hamilton  Holt  and  other  prose 
mont    men    «ni'    speakers,    telegram* 
were   rend   from  several 
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mats.  Viscount  Bryce  sent  a  message 
of  "heartiest  sympathy  with  and  best 
wishes  for  your  league's  efforts."  Vis- 
count Grey,  the  British  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  exprest  his  "sincere 
desire  to  see  a  league  of  nations 
formed  and  made  effective  to  secure 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  after 
this  war  is  over."  Aristide  Briand,  the 
French  Premier,  also  sent  a  message  of 
sympathy  couched  in  somewhat  more 
general  terms.  Count  Bernstorff,  the 
German  Ambassador  to  this  country, 
sent  a  letter  citing  a  speech  made  by 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  Chancellor  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  some  doubts 
"whether  peace  could  be  permanently 
guaranteed  by  such  international  or- 
ganizations as  arbitration  courts,"  but 
added  that  "Germany  will  honestly  co- 
operate in  the  examination  of  every 
endeavor  to  find  a  practical  solution  of 
the  question,  and  will  collaborate  to 
make  its  realization  possible." 


Our  Agreement 
With  Mexico 


The  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Joint  Commis- 
sion has  taken  a  re- 
cess after  reaching  a  tentative  agree- 
ment which  will  probably  be  made 
final  if  it  receives  the  approval  of  First 
Chief  Carranza.  For  many  days  the 
Mexican  delegates,  especially  Luis  Ca- 
brera, have  obstructed  the  attempt  of 
the  Americans  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment which  would  permit  the  sending 
of  a  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  in 
case  of  renewed  border  raids.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  insisted 
upon  such  a  provision,  believing  that 
if  the  present  army  of  occupation 
should  be  withdrawn  and  the  safety  of 
the  border  entrusted,  as  the  Mexican 
delegates  proposed,  to  garrisons  of  the 
two  nations,  each  guarding  its  own  side 
of  the  frontier,  the  Carranza  forces 
might  prove  too  weak  to  prevent  bandit 
attacks  across  the  American  frontier. 
On  November  24  the  deadlock  was 
ended  and  the  commission  formulated 
a  compromise  agreement  which  only 
awaits  the  ratification  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  come  into  effect.  The  text 
of  the  protocol  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  public,  but  it  is  known  to  pro- 
for  the  withdrawal  of  General 
Pershing's  army  from  Mexican  soil 
within  forty  days  after  the  agreement 
has  been  ratified.  If  new  raids  should 
occur  in  the  meantime  the  operation 
of  this  provision  will  be  in  ponded. 
Each  army  will  patrol  its  own  side  of 
the  border,  b'j'.  bo  pet  Lai  arrange- 
• 
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either    nation    might    use    for    police 
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The  Battle  of 
Chihuahua 


Just    as    the     Mexican 
delegates   to   the   Mexi- 


Preas  Illustratino 

BILLY  SUNDAY  WARMS  UP  BOSTON 
"The  congregation  at  the  Tabernacle  gave  the 
impression  of  lukewarmness  toward  religious 
appeal,  but  it  responded  readily  to  Billy's  sallies 
of  wit,"  says  the  Boston  Herald.  Twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  people  have  heard  him  each  day 

public  statement  expressing  the  desire 
of  this  country  to  help  Mexico  become 
a  free  and  prosperous  nation  "if  she 
can  understand  that  we  mean  to  be 
friends."  He  spoke  of  the  sympathy 
which  Americans  felt  for  the  principles 
actuating  the  Constitutionalists  and 
ventured  the  opinion  that  Carranza 
was  a  strong  man  'and  should  be  af- 
forded every  chance  to  make  good  as 
leader  of  the  Mexican  people.  He  men- 
tioned the  conciliatory  action  of  the 
Mexican  Government  in  decreasing  the 
new  export  taxes  on  minerals  and  bul- 
lion and  postponing  the  date  when 
mining  operations  must  be  resumed  to 
prevent  forfeiture  as  evidence  of  a 
new  spirit  of  conciliation  actuating  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Carranza  insists,  however,  that 
foreign  corporations  and  stock  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Mexico  must 
waive  any  right  of  protection  enjoyed 
as  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  govern- 
ment but  the  Mexican. 
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can  -  American  Joint 
Commission  were  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  for 
the  removal  of  American  troops  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  needed  on 
Mexican  soil,  Villa  was  attacking  Chi- 
huahua City  and  threatening  to  over- 
throw the  supremacy  of  the  Carranza 
government  thruout  the  whole  northern 
part  of  the  country.  If  Villa  should 
come  to  dominate  the  state  of  Chihua- 
hua it  would  not  necessarily,  be  the 
direct  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  pres- 
ent de  facto  government,  since  Villa 
has  relatively  few  partizans  in  other 
parts  of  Mexico,  but  it  would  probably 
bring  about  renewed  American  inter- 
vention as  the  state  of  Chihuahua  is  on 
the  American  border.  Chihuahua  City 
is  one  of  the  most  important  political 
and  military  centers  in  northern  Mexico 
and  the  insurgents  are  bending  every 
effort  to  wrest  it  from  the  de  facto 
government. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  siege  of  Chi- 
huahua City  because  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  official  reports  of  the 
Carranzista  authorities  and  the  rumors 
current  in  Juarez  and  El  Paso  based 
usually  on  the  statements  of  refugees 
from  the  disturbed  districts.  The  tele- 
graph wires  running  northward  from 
the  city  have  been  cut  by  the  rebels, 
making  it  doubly  difficult  to  understand 
the  present  situation.  It  appears  that 
on  November  23  Villa  attacked  Chi- 
huahua City  with  a  very  considerable 
force,  but  was  repulsed  by  General 
Trevino.  The  Carranzista  authorities 
estimate  their  own  losses  as  one  general, 
two  colonels  and  one  hundred  men.  They 
claim  that  Villa  left  about  four  times 
that  number  of  his  followers  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Early  next  morning 
the  insurgent  forces  rallied  for  a  sec- 
ond attack,  but  were  beaten  back  with 
crushing  losses  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  the  defenders  in  artillery.  Many 
foreigners  resident  in  Chihuahua  City 
tried  to  leave  by  a  train  to  the  north, 
but  many  others  were  persuaded  to  re- 
main on  the  ground  that  they  would 
be  safer  in  the  city  under  the  protection 
of  regular  Mexican  troops  than  on  a 
railroad  train  which  might  be  raided 
by  bandits.  Nevertheless  the  foreigners 
awaited  the  assault  with  much  anxiety, 
for  Villa's  policy  has  been  to  put  to 
death  all  Americans  and  Chinese  in  the 
towns  which  he  captures  and  his  armies 
do  not  always  spare  Europeans.  Villa's 
progress  hitherto  has  been  marked  by 
wholesale  massacre  and  inhuman  atro 
city  against  Mexicans  suspected  of 
loyalty  to  the  de   facto  government  and 

against  aliens  generally.  Some  two  imn- 
dred  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered  between  Parral  and  Jiminez 
in  the  last  few  de 

On  Friday,  November  '^n,  Villa  again 
i<  newed  in  i  attack.  He  feigned  i etreat 
to  put  the  *  !a  rranzl  ita  authoril  ies  off 
Mien-  yuard,  moved  bis  army  around  to 
i he  nor! ii  and  entered  i be  subul  bs  of 
that  part  of  the  city.  An  i  lault  from 
the  north  was  i lie  most  dangerous  Mow 

wliicd    Villa   could   Strike      nee   Hie   land 
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there  lies  more  level  and  the  artillery 
had  been  placed  on  the  hills  to  an- 
other side  of  the  town.  But  even  after 
entering  the  city  and  occupying  a  large 
part  of  it,  Villa's  forces  remained  under 
fire  from  machine  guns  and  the  ar- 
tillery and  the  issue  of  the  battle  re- 
mained in  doubt. 

The  Mexican  authorities  claim  that 
Villa  was  unable  to  retain  the  foothold 
he  had  gained  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  the  city. 

t    .  The  rapidly  increasing  cost 

_.  of    living    and    particularly 

ogress     Qf  f00(}f  nas  caused  a  gen. 

eral  demand  among  the  various 
branches  of  organized  labor  for  a 
marked  increase  in  wages;  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  relatively  little 
unemployment,  and  that  most  large  in- 
dustrial concerns  are  kept  so  busy 
handling  orders  that  even  a  temporary 
tie-up  means  a  heavy  financial  loss  to 
the  owners,  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  labor  unions  to  extort  favorable 
terms  by  the  mere  threat  of  a  strike. 
It  is  hardly  surprizing,  therefore,  that 
nearly  every  day  the  papers  report  a 
wage  increase  or  a  shortening  of 
hours  in  some  part  of  the  country. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  granted  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
to  all  its  employees,  the  third  increase 
for  the  year.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  workers  are  affected  by  this 
increase,  and  over  twenty  million  dol- 
lars are  added  to  the  annual  expenses 
of  this  huge  organization.  Similar  in- 
creases have  been  recently  made  by 
other  concerns.  The  New  York  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  has  announced 
the  inauguration  of  a  profit-sharing 
system  which  will  add  a  total  of  about 
a  million  dollars  to  the  wages  of 
17,000  employees.  A  10  per  cent  wage 
increase  has  been  made  in  many  wool- 
en mills  in  Massachusetts  and  neigh- 
boring states,  and  other  textile  mills 
have  followed  suit.  The  action  of  the 
larger  corporations  has  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  their  smaller  competitors. 
In  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  the 
great  incr  wages  made  by   Un- 

united States  Steel  Corporation  is  be 
ing  Imitated  l>y  the  lesser  steel  com- 


panies. Sometimes  a  decrease  in  hours 
is  given  in  lieu  of*  an  increase  in  wages. 
Thus  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  has  granted  an  eight-hour 
work  day  to  all  its  employees. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
conscious  of  the  trend  of  the  times, 
has  concluded  that  the  present  is  an 
opportune  moment  to  work  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  general  eight-hour 
day.  The  Federation  is  convinced  that 
the  grant  of  the  eight-hour  day  to  the 
railroad  employees  will  be  a  precedent 
for  its  general  establishment,  and  so 
it  has  been  meeting  in  conference  with 
the  four  big  railroad  Brotherhoods, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  affiliated 
with  the  Federation,  and  warmly  sup- 
porting the  Adamson  law.  Samuel 
Gompers  was  unanimously  reelected 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Much  was  said  at  the  meet- 
ings in  praise  of  President  Wilson's 
stand  on  the  eight-hour  question,  but 
his  plan  for  preventing  railroad  strikes 
by  legislation  forbidding  them  to  be 
called  until  after  an  official  investi- 
gation was  strongly  denounced. 

Adamson  Law  Declared      ?n  n^°rv e™~ 
TT  ...  ber  22,  Judge 

Unconstitutional  Hook  of  the 

United  States  District  Court  in  Kan- 
sas City  gave  the  first  decision  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Adamson  law, 
which  establishes  an  eight-hour  day  as 
the  basis  for  wages  in  the  railroad 
services.  The  decision  was  on  an  in- 
junction petition  filed  by  the  receivers 
for  a  small  railroad  company,  the  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  &  Gulf.  Judge  Hook 
upheld  the  contentions  of  the  receivers, 
refused  to  dismiss  the  injunction  peti- 
tion, and  declared  the  Adamson  law 
contrary  to  the  constitution  and  hence 
invalid.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not 
been  allowed  sufficient  time  to  give 
a  decision  thoroly  grounded  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  explained 
that  he  desired  to  settle  the  Immediate 
issue  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
that  a  test  case  might  as  soon  ai  pos- 
sible in-  carried  to  the  Snprema  Court 
for  :i  Anal  legal  verdict,  The  Federal 

administration  is  boliOYOd  to  favor 
using  the  decision  on  the   Mi     .uin,  Ok 


lahoma  &  Gulf  as  the  basis  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  consideration  of  the 
law,  but  most  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies prefer  that  the  test  case  should 
involve  one  of  the  larger  railroads. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
whatever  it  may  be,  upon  this  case  will 
be  accepted  as  binding  in  all  similar 
cases  by  the  railroad  companies  and 
by  the  national  government. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  counsel  for  the 
railway  executives'  advisory  committee, 
urged  before  the  congressional  commit- 
tee investigating  the  railroad  situation 
the  principle  of  exclusive  federal  regu- 
lation. He  pointed  out  how  much  un- 
certainty and  injustice  the  railroad 
companies  had  suffered  from  the  un- 
equal operation  of  the  law  in  different 
states.  He  predicted  that  the  railroads 
would  require  an  annual  increase  of 
capital  of  at  least  $1,250,000,000  for 
the  next  decade  to  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  commerce. 

Mr   Hughes     The     RePublican     Party 
.   6  has     officially     conceded 

Admits  It  ^e  reeiection  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  now  that  the  official  count 
is  complete  in  many  of  the  states. 
When  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
California  vote  had  been  officially  ac- 
counted for  that  the  few  remaining 
precincts  could  not  by  any  possibility 
elect  the  Republican  candidate,  Chair- 
man Willcox,  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  announced  that  he 
accepted  the  result  as  conclusive  and 
would  urge  no  recount.  Mr.  Hughes 
sent  a  congratulatory  telegram  to  the 
President  on  November  22,  explaining 
that  he  had  delayed  his  message  only 
until  he  could  be  certain  of  the  result 
in  California  and  wishing  Mr.  Wdson 
a  successful  administration.  The  high- 
est Wilson  eleetor  in  California  had 
a  plurality  of  3806;  the  lowest.  I 
Therefore    the    transfer   of   a    few    lain 

dred  popular  votes  from  one  candidate 

to    the    other    would    have    meant    a    di 
vided    delegation,    and    hail    fewer    than 
two   thousand    Wilson   supporters   voted 
tin-     Republican     ticket     Mi       n.-.-hes 

would     have     had     the    entire    electoral 
vote    k>(    California    and    the    presuh 
o(    the    United    State-, 


THE   CHURCHES    UNITED 

BY  FREDERICK  LYNCH,  D.D. 

EDITOR  OF  "THE  CHRISTIAN  WORK"  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CHURCH  PEACE  UNION 


THE  fact  that  practically  all  the 
Protestant  communions  of  the 
United  States  are  officially  to  as- 
semble at  St.  Louis  the  second 
week  in  December  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  it  deserves  the  careful 
thought  of  all  who  are  interested  either 
in  Christian  unity  or  the  uplift  of  the 
nation.  For  this  Third  Quadrennial  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  is  the  one  outstand- 
ing sign  that  the  churches  are  realiz- 
ing their  unity  and  that  they  are  becom- 
ing alive  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  so- 
cial order  must  be  Christianized,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  the  churches  meeting 
in  cooperative  effort  that  this  great 
task  can  be  done. 

Indeed,  the  passion  for  Christian 
unity  that  is  now  making  itself  mani- 
fest in  both  Europe  and  America  has  as 
surely  sprung  from  this  feeling  that  it 
will  take  a  united  church  to  make  any 
impression  upon  the  evil  of  the  world 
as  it  has  from  a  sense  of  brotherhood 
or  consciousness  of  oneness  in  Christ. 
The  present  war  has  greatly  accentu- 
ated this  truth.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  a  well  known  English- 
man remarked  that  had  there  been  any 
kind  of  unity  among  the  churches  the 
war  could  have  been  avoided.  The  vari- 
ous communions  were  living  as  much 
to  themselves  as  were  the  nations.  This 
same  man  said,  "Had  the  churches  met 
at  Constance  for  their  movement 
against  war  ten  years  ago  instead  of 
two  years  ago,  we  might  have  had  a 
Christian  sentiment  strong  enough  to 
have  demanded  arbitration." 

It  was  this  feeling  that  there  must 
be  a  united  church  to  conquer  a  united 
evil  that  has  led  to  the  inception  of 
the  three  great  movements  toward 
Protestant  cooperation  that  the  world 
has  thus  far  seen.  The  first  of  these 
was    the    Evangelical    Alliance,    whose 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
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great  initial  conference  held  in  the  old 
Chickering  Hall,  forty  years  ago, 
marked  a  new  era  in  Christian  unity. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  a  real  prophet  of 
Christian  unity  and  social  justice,  was 
its  leading  spirit,  and  altho  it  failed 
of  permanency,  perhaps  because  of  the 
attempt  to  get  doctrinal  unity  before 
the  time  was  ripe,  it  left  many  children 
behind  it  and  above  all  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  second  great  movement  toward 
denominational  cooperation  was  the 
Free  Church  Council    of    England    and 


Wales.  This  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  British  churches,  and, 
since  the  war  broke  out  some  of  its 
leaders,  notably  its  chairman,  have  been 
urging  denominational  federation  and 
even  union  of  the  Free  churches,  for 
the  sake  of  England  after  the  war. 
This  plea  for  advance  has  quite  stirred 
the  churches,  and  the  favorable  dis- 
cussion has  been  significant. 

The  third  great  movement,  and 
greatest  of  all,  is  that  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  born  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  1905. 
A  group  of  men,  among  them  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward,  for  so  many  years 
editor  of  The  Independent,  men  who 
had  seen  the  possibilities  of  a  federat- 
ed Protestantism,  in  the  old  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  and  in  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  and  Christian 
workers,  after  long  and  careful  delib- 
eration decided  to  invite  the  Protestant 
communions  to  attend  an  Inter-Church 
Conference  on  Federation,  sending  del- 
egates accredited  by  the  national  bodies 
of  the  denominations.  The  response  was 
most  encouraging,  and  1905  found  what 
was  perhaps  the  first  official  congress 
of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Amer- 
ica, assembled  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There 
were  about  six  hundred  delegates  rep- 
resenting practically  all  the  large  Prot- 
estant communions  of  the  nation.  Out 
of  this  great  meeting  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  was  born,  and  in  1908 
in  Philadelphia  was  finally  matured. 

In  the  plan  of  federation  adopted  at 
the  meeting  in  1905  the  first  two  arti- 
cles and  the  heading  "The  Object  of  the 
Federal  Council"  reads:  (1)  "To  ex- 
press the  fellowship  and  catholic  unity 
of  the  Christian  Church;  (2)  To  bring 
the  Christian  bodies  of  America  into 
united  service  for  Christ  and  the 
world."  i 

Perhaps    the    chief    method    of    ap- 
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I    unity    and    cooperation 
that   lay   in  the  minds  of  the  founders 
Ishmant  of  state  and  local 
of   the  churches.    And    the 
k   of   the   office   at   the   beginning 
i    largely    in    that    direction.    But 
it  was  not  long  before  great  claims  be- 
to    present    themselves    for    recog- 
nition, claims  that  the  formation  of  the 
Council  itself  had  intensified  and  made 
'   <      rhere  was  strife  between  cap- 
ital and  labor  thruout  the  nation.  There 
real  conflict  going  on  between 
the    Church    and    the    liquor    interests. 
There  was  the  whole  question  of  indus- 
trial injustice  as  revealed  in  child  labor, 
sweated  labor,  exhaustive  hours,  disre- 
gard of  Sabbath   rest,   the  social  evil, 
marriage  and  divorce,  unhealthful  ten- 
ements, war  and   peace,   corrupt  poli- 
tics, evangelizing    the    masses,    giving 
Christian  education  to  the  children  of 
the     nation,     the     Christian      attitude 
toward  the  immigrant — one  after    an- 
other these  problems  rose  up  and  cried, 
""Here,  you  are  a  united  Protestantism 
now.  What  have  you  got  to  say,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?"  At  the  same  time 
the  cooperating  bodies  of  the  Council 
began  gradually  to  become  conscious  of 
its  new  strength  and  its  common  obli- 
gations, and  it  began  to  ask,  "What  are 
we,    representing    thirty     communions 
and  eighteen  millions  of  Christians,  go- 
ing to  do  and  say?"  The  result  of  this 
feeling  both  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
churches    that    the    united    Protestant 
forces  had  a  duty  toward  all  these  ques- 
tions, a  call  to  undertake  a  corporate, 
social  redemption  that  one  communion 
alone  could  not  undertake  on  a  nation- 
al scale,  led  to  the  creation  of  commis- 
sions which  should  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  these  problems  and  to  the 
furtherance    of    their    solution.    These 
commissions  at  present  are  on   Social 
Service,  Peace  and  Arbitration,  Evan- 
gelism,   Family    Life,    Relations    with 
Japan,    Federated    Movements,    Chris- 
tian Education,  Country  Life,  Temper- 
ance,   Foreign    Missions,    Home    Mis- 
sions,   Sunday    Observance,  State    and 
Local  Federations. 

WITH  the  appointment  of  these 
commissions,  much  of  the  Coun- 
cil's most  special  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  their  action.  Each  is 
constituted  of  about  100  representatives 
appointed  by  the  communions,  so  that 
their  actions  are,  in  a  sense,  official.  All 
of  these  commissions  have  rendered  val- 
uable service  to  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity during  the  last  four  years,  especially 
those  which  have  had  salaried  secreta- 
ries. Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Council  could 
be  conveyed  to  one  unfamiliar  with  its 
work  than  to  briefly  indicate  some 
achievements  of  the  three  most  active 
commissions,  namely:  The  Church  and 
Social  Service,  Peace  and  Arbitration, 
and  Relations  with  Japan. 

When  the  Social  Service  Commission 
was  organized.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land,  now  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  was  chosen  as  secretary,  and 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  became  chairman.  It 
Immediately  began  to  make  Itself  fall 
in  (lie  na1  [pn.  Di  irland  ipenf  his 


Ant  two  years  of  office  in  visiting  prac- 
tically every  national  and  state  denom- 
inational assembly,  and  innumerable 
churches  and  groups  of  pastors,  arous- 
ing the  churches  as  to  their  duty  toward 
the  great  social,  industrial  and  national 
wrongs.  As  a  result  of  his  work,  social 
service  commissions  began  to  be 
formed  in  denominations,  in  state  as- 
semblies and  in  the  men's  clubs  of  the 
churches.  The  commission  secured  res- 
olutions when  a  group  of  Christians 
could  be  reached.  It  has  conducted 
surveys  of  labor  troubles.  It  has  helped 
to  secure  justice  to  workingmen  and 
has  fought  against  various  evils  in  our 
midst.  It  has  done  much  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  denominational  groups 
working  toward  these  ends  and  has 
also  done  much  to  interest  the  various 
young  people's  organizations  in  social 
service.  It  has  sent  many  delegates  to 
Washington  and  has  won  the  confidence 
of  the  administration.  But  perhaps  its 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  America  was  its  now  fa- 
mous Social  Creed  propounded  in  1908 
and  reaffirmed  in  1912.  It  marks  one  of 
the  great  steps  forward  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  It  is  as  follows: 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  Churches  must 
stand — 

For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice 
for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life. 

For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-maintenance,  a  right  ever 
to  be  wisely  and  strongly  safeguarded 
against  encroachments  of  every  kind. 

For  the  right  of  workers  to  some  protec- 
tion against  the  hardships  often  resulting 
from  the  swift  crises  of  industrial  change. 

For  the  principles  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  industrial   dissensions. 

For  the  protection  of  the  worker  from 
dangerous  machinery,  occupational  disease, 
injuries  and  mortality. 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

For  such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
toil  for  women  as  shall  safeguard  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  health  of  the  community. 

For  the  suppression  of  the  "sweating 
system." 

For  the  grad\ial  and  reasonable  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable point,  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure 
for  all  which  is  a  condition  of  the  highest 
human  life. 

For  release  from  employment  one  day  in 
seven. 

For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in 
every  industry,  and  for  the  highest  wage 
that  each  industry  can  afford. 

For  the  most  equitable  division  of  the 
products  of  industry  that  can  ultimately 
be  devised. 

For  suitable  provision  for  the  old  age 
of  the  workers  and  for  those  incapacitated 
by  injury. 

For  the  abatement  of  poverty. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Peace  and  Arbitration  and  its  cooper- 
ating Commission  on  Relations  with 
Japan  is  an  illustration  of  how  the 
Council  has  brought  the  Christian  in- 
fluence of  Protestant  America  to  bear 
not  only  upon  national  problems,  but 
international  problems.  Its  chairman 
from  the  beginning  was  Dr.  Junius  B. 
Remensnyder,  and  its  first  secretary 
was  the  author.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  widespread  interest  in 
international  peace  manifested  in  tin- 
churches  is  due  to  the  labors  of  this 
commission.  It  has  also  brought  the  in- 
fluence of  the  churches  to  hear  on  many 
specific    occasions.    It    put    the    churches 

behind  Mr.  Taft'i  Arbitration  Traatiei 


It  has  acted  in  the  various  crises  with 
Mexico,  and  effectively.  It  originated 
the  Church  Peace  League,  out  of  which 
The  Church  Peace  Union  (the  Carne- 
gie Endowment)  originated.  It  joined 
with  The  Church  Peace  Union  in  call- 
ing the  Constance  Conference  which 
created  the  World  Alliance  for  Pro- 
moting International  Friendship  thru 
the  churches,  and  works  in  close  cooper- 
ation with  the  American  Council  of  the 
World  Alliance. 

The  Commission  on  Relations  with 
Japan,  of  which  the  present  editor  of 
The  Independent  is  chairman,  has  done 
remarkably  efficient  work  under  the 
direction  of  its  able  secretary,  Dr.  Sid- 
ney L.  Gulick.  It  has  put  the  whole  Jap- 
anese problem  before  the  churches.  It 
has  published  books  on  American-Jap- 
anese relations  that  have  received  wide 
attention.  It  sent  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews, 
president  of  the  Federal  Council,  with 
Dr.  Gulick  as  an  embassy  from  the 
churches  of  America  to  the  churches  of 
Japan.  It  has  done  much  to  change 
public  sentiment  in  California.  It  lately 
called  a  conference  on  oriental  ques- 
tions which  has  been  fruitful  in  good 
results. 

The  activities  of  these  three  commis- 
sions, as  given,  are  typical  of  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Council  thru  its  com- 
missions. The  Commission  on  the  Rural 
Church,  the  Commission  on  Evangel- 
ism, and  the  Commission  on  Federation 
are  doing  efficient  and  far-reaching 
work  under  their  paid  secretaries.  The 
time  will  soon  come  when  every  commis- 
sion will  have  its  salaried  head. 

THE  latest  activity  of  the  Federal 
Council  is  typical  of  what  great 
things  a  combined  Protestantism 
can  achieve.  The  work  of  European  relief 
had  been  progressing  under  the  sepa- 
rate solicitations  of  various  relief  socie- 
ties. But  the  gifts  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased since  last  May,  when  the  Federal 
Council  set  for  itself  the  stimulation  of 
this  beautiful  sacrament  of  giving  by 
issuing  frequent  encyclicals  to  the 
churches.  It  has  followed  the  first  splen- 
did letter  by  others,  and  the  churches 
have  responded  to  its  calls.  The  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  far  beyond  the 
mere  giving.  It  has  touched  the  heart 
of  the  church  people  of  Europe  and  has 
become  a  factor  in  allaying  bitterness 
felt  toward  our  seeming  neglect  of 
them  in  their  great  affliction. 

The  Third  Quadrennial  at  St.  Louis 
will  mark  the  highest  point  real  Chris- 
tian unity  has  reached  in  any  nation. 
It  will  find  a  practically  united  voice 
on  many  of  the  great  questions  and 
problems  before  the  land.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  will  find  the  churches  read 
ier  to  take  a  prophetic  outlook  upon 
the  future  than  they  have  ever  Iven 
fore.  It  is  greatly  to  he  hoped  that  the 
federated   Protestant  churches  will  be 

prepared  to  speak  as  boldly  against  S 
and   preparation   for  war  at   this  quad- 
rennial as  they  did  against  social  in 
t  ice    eight    years    sgO.    It    all    comes     to 
this,     while     many     of     us     are     talking 

Christian  unity  the  federal  Council  is 
re  ill  ling  it. 

Nf       Yw  v  City 
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©  International  film 

Is  a  boat  with  a  gun  a  gunboat?  Germany  would  like  to   think  so.  Submarines   tried   to   sink   the   French   liner  "La 
Touraine,"  which  mounts  a  gun  at  the  stern  for  protection,    but  she  escaped  and  has  just  docked  safely  in  New  York 
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Central  Saws 

Charles  I,  ruler  of  Austria-Hungary,  hat  promieid  to  "eompUte  the  trork"  of  kit  granduneU,  the  lot,-  ffmj 

ph.  On*  phase  of  that  work,  soldiers  caught  outside  the,  trsnehu   by  shell  fir,-.   (•  shown   m  the   ohotoomph  6#fl- 
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In  a  hospital-school  dedicated  to  Edith  Cavell      The   hospital  ship   "Britannic,"   sunk   by   a  submarine   without   warning 


■  i  ,;<t 

n>   ',<■  wulte  of  Germany,  potato  bint  under  government  control  Owr  Cabinet  It  considering  food  dictatorship  too 


WHAT  WE  ARE  TRYING  TO  DO 

BY  CHAMP  CLARK 

SPEAKER  OF    I  Mi:  HOUSli  OF  Rl  I'h'liSENTATIVES 


Si \  ago,  after  sixteen  ye 

icclusion  from  power  in  the 
House  and  fourteen  years  oi 
elusion  from  power  in  every  de 
partment  of  government,  the  Demo- 
ic  party  was  restored  to  power  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
that  alone.  In  1912  the  Democratic 
party  was  given  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  its  every 
branch.  We  were  put  on  trial,  and  the 
duty  devolved  upon  us  to  demonstrate, 
not  so  much  by  fine  phrases  as  by  good 
works,  that  we  were  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence imposed  in  us  by  the  voters  of 
the  land,  and  that  we  were  worthy  of 
their  continued  confidence. 

We  have  not  escaped  this  severe  test. 
We  have  not  shirked  our  duty.  We 
have  always  remembered  that  b.e  serves 
his  party  best  who  serves  his  country 
best.  That  we  have  done  our  best  has 
been  shown  by  the  people  throughout 
the  country  at  the  recent  elections.  The 
campaign  was  swift  and  for  a  long  time 
uncertain.  The  Democrats  have  been 
returned  to  power  because  they  have 
done  their  best,  because  they  have  kept 
their  party  promises,  because  they  have 
served  the  people. 

It  was  said  that  the  campaign  hinged 
upon  the  tariff,  when  no  other  thing 
could  be  said  of  it.  We,  as  Democrats", 
have  revised  the  tariff  downward  be- 
cause the  people  elected  us  for  fhat 
purpose.  We  have  not  reduced  the  tariff 
to  destroy  the  industries  and  prosperity 
of  this  land.  It  makes  me  weary  to 
hear  people  talk  about  the  Democrats 
wanting  to  destroy  our  well-being.  No 
sane  man  wants  to  injure  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  hair  any  legitimate  industry 
of  this  country.  That  that  charge  is  a 
thing  incredible  I  have  contended  al- 
ways, and  especially  since  we  carried 
the  House  and  had  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  us.  We  all  want  the  indus- 
tries of  the  land  to  prosper.  It  is  our 
country  as  well  as  yours;  our  children 
must  live  here  as  well  as  yours;  we 
have  as  great  a  stake  in  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  this  republic  as  you 
have. 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  convinced  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  has  done  its 
very  best  to  frame  the  most  advantage- 
ous laws  which  would  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  times.  These  laws  were 
framed  at  the  behest  of  our  constituents. 
The  last  three  years  have  witnessed  an 
era  of  constructive  legislation  which  has 
surprized  every  one.  In  formulating 
many  of  these  laws  partizan  politics 
have  been  forgotten.  Republicans  voted 
with  Democrats,  Democrats  voted  with 
RepuhlicanS,      and       the       independents 

they   pleased.   The    President 
ited  States  lias,  on  the  o 

bills,  called  the  coun- 
try's   attention    to    the    excellent     t< 

work  of  the  t  wo  p  Boor  of 

both  M 


A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  congress- 
man just  as  he  must  learn  to  be  a  black- 
smith, a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  en- 
gineer, a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor.  It  is  a 
high  honor  to  be  a  member  of  Congress, 
if  for  only  one  term,  and  with  the 
number  of  terms  the  honor  increases  in 
geometrical  rather  than  in  arithmetical 
proportion.  A  member's  usefulness  to 
his  country  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion.  Useful  and  influential  con- 
gressmen are  made  largely  by  experi- 
ence and  practise.  It  is  an  unwise  per- 
formance for  any  district  to  change 
representatives  at  short  intervals.  A 
new  congressman  must  begin  at  the 
foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  course, 
the  more  brains,  tact,  energy,  courage, 
and  industry  he  has  the  quicker  he 
will  get  up.  If  he  possess  these  qualities 
and  if  his  constitutents  will  keep  him 
in  the  House,  he  is  certain  to  rise  as 
the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward.  No  human 
power  can  keep  him  down.  It  is  only 
fair  and  rational  to  assume  that  every 
congressman's  constituents  are  anxious 
to  see  him  among  the  topnotchers. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the 
House  simply  to  gratify  his  ambition. 
All  members  should  be  elected  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

THE  best  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for 
a  district  to  select  a  man  young 
enough  to  learn  and  to  grow,  with 
at  least  fair  capacity,  industrious,  hon- 
est, energetic,  sober,  and  courageous, 
and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  dis- 
charges his  duties  faithfully  and  well. 
Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to  high 
position  and  great  influence  in  the 
House. 

No  man  is  fit  to  be  the  lawgiver  for 
a  mighty  people,  who  yields  to  the  de- 
mands and  solicitations  of  the  few  who 
have  access  to  his  ears,  and  is  forgetful 
of  the  vast  multitude  who  may  never 
hear  his  voice  or  look  into  his  face.  The 
duty  of  Congress,  thru  its  members, 
not  only  now,  but  always,  is  to  trans- 
mute the  will  of  the  American  people 
into  law,  and  notwithstanding  the  sense- 
less and  malicious  abuse  heaped  upon 
the  Congress,  that  is  precisely  what  it 
does  invariably  when  it  can  ascertain 
with  a  reasonable  approximation  what 
the  will  of  the  people  is. 

That  is  exactly  what  Congress  has 
been  trying  to  do,  and  few  persons 
realize  or  can  conceive  how  much  toil, 
thought  and  investigation  has  been  ex- 
pended on  such  measures  as  the  income 
tax,  preparedness,  rural  credits,  mer- 
chant marine,  etc 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  war, 
and  about   war  on  account  of  prepared 
neSS.    I    desire   to   say    that    If   we   attend 
to  our  own  business  we  will  never  h 
another  war.  We  have  forced  every  war 
that    We    ha\  e    ever    bad,    and    w  bal 

■  d   deal   more   to   tbe  point.   We  won   in 

th  em  all. 

The  peopli  are  not  willing  I"  SOS  this 
COUntrj     turned     into    an    armed    camp 


They  are  not  willing  to  bankrupt  the 
nation  in  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions, altho  willing  to  spend  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  public  defense.  They 
are  emphatically  against  conscription 
in  times  of  peace,  but  they  are  for  it 
should  it  become  necessary  in  time  of 
war. 

But  it  is  time  to  think  that  altho  our 
educational  system  has  been  improved 
right  along,  we  are  forgetting  the  art  of 
shooting  in  this  country.  We  are  for- 
getting the  art  of  horseback  riding.  I 
wish  every  boy  in  the  United  States 
could  ride  like  an  Indian  and  shoot 
the  way  the  squirrel  hunters  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  did  the  8th 
day  of  January,  1815,  on  the  great 
and  glorious  field  of  Chalmette. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  trusting  to 
arbitration  to  solve  all  future  disputes, 
that  is,  those  which  can  be  arbitrated. 
Arbitration  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt for  a  time.  People  were  accus- 
tomed to  making  fun  of  The  Hague 
Conference.  The  Hague  Conference  did 
a  great  deal  of  good.  It  did  not  prevent 
this  stupendous  war,  and  there  may  be 
wars  in  days  to  come,  altho  I  hope  not. 
I  hope  we  will  never  be  engaged  in  an- 
other one.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
nation  on  earth  that  has  little  enough 
sense  to  attack  us,  I  do  not  care  a  straw 
which  one  it  is;  and  I  have  abiding  faith 
that  if  one  of  them  does  attack  us  it  w  ill 
get  licked  in  the  end. 

1  BELIEVE,  however,  that  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth  cannot  stand 
much  longer  this  piling  up  of  arma- 
ments by  land  and  sea;  that  this  nation- 
bankrupting  process  must  come  to  an 
end;  and  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  an  end  is  to  have  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  subject.  It  may 
prove  futile  at  first,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  half  a  dozen;  but  the  only  way 
that  we  can  disarm  all  the  nations  is 
to  do  it  by  percentages. 

What  would  be  the  sense  of  asking 
Germany  to  disarm  without  asking 
France,  England,  Russia,  and  the  rest 
to  do  the  same  thing?  What  would  be 
the  wisdom  in  asking  England  to  dis- 
arm without  asking  the  rest  to  do  like- 
wise? 

There  are  several  propositions  on  the 
subject.  We  can  afford  to  make  this 
suggestion  looking  to  disarmament.  It' 
the  nations  reject  it,  well  and  good; 
we  cannot  help  it;  but  we  van  afford 
better  than  any  other  people  under  the 
sun  to  make  the  suggestion,  We  are  the 
richest  nation  on  the  globe.  We  have  the 

largest  homogeneous  population  of  all 

the  nations.  We  are  unafraid.  In  the 
interests  o(  world  peace  W«  van  lead 
the  way. 

Perhaps    history    will  8    tO    the 

United  states  the  place  of  honoi 
all  the  nations  as  thi-  one  w 
not    ait  i>d    to    msist   on  intern 

pea. 


PUSS   AND    HER   TAIL 

BY  H.  O.  NOSREME 

Several  of  our  readers  have  written  to  complain  of  our  publishing  so  much  "free  verse."  They  find  neither 
rime  nor  reason  in  it  and  regard  it  as  a  passing  fad  that  deserves  no  consideration  from  a  reputable  period- 
ical. To  us,  fiowever,  it  seems  a  movement  of  considerable  interest  and  without  attempting  to  justify  all  that 
appears  as  vers  libre  we  must  confess  to  a  liking  for  certain  specimens  of  it.  That  is  why,  for  instance,  we 
published  Amy  Lowell's  "Thompson's  Lunch  Room"  in  The  Independent  of  August  28,  Robert  Frost's  "The 
Telephone,"  October  9,  and  Eu-gene  Dolson's  "Old  Houses,"  November  13.  We  wonder  whether  our  critics 
will  find  "Puss  and  Her  Tail"  more  to  their  taste  than  the  others  mentioned  above.  If  not  we  hope  they  will 
be  free  to  say  so,  for  it  will  not  hurt  either  the  author's  feelings  or  ours,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
readers  write  us  whether  they  are  interested  in  free  verse  in  general  and  whether  they  find  the  following 
worth  reading.  Mr.  Nosreme  has  written  quite  a  little  rimed  verse,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any- 
thing of  his  in  this  form  before. — The  Editor. 


I  make!  Oh,  no! 

I  clap  my  hands 

In  infantine  joy  and  amazement 

Before  the  first  opening  to  me 

Of  this  august  magnificence. 

Old  with  the  love  and  homage 

Of  innumerable  ages, 

Young  with  the  life  of  life, 

The  sun-bright  Mecca 

Of  the  desert. 

Do  you  see  that  kitten 

Chasing  so  prettily  her  own  tail? 

If  you  could  look  with  her  eyes, 

You  might  see  her  surrounded 

With  hundreds  of  figures, 

Performing  complex  dramas, 

With  tragic  and  comic  issues, 

Long  conversations, 

Many  characters, 


Many  ups  and  downs  of  fate — 

And  meantime  it  is  only  puss 

And  her  tail. 

How  long  before  our  masquerade 

Will  end  its  noise  of  tambourines, 

Laughter,  and  shouting, 

And  we  shall  find 

It  was  a  solitary  performance? 

A  subject  and  an  object — 

It  takes  so  much 

To  make  the  galvanic  circuit  com- 
plete, 

But  magnitude  adds  nothing. 

What  imports  it 

Whether  it  is  Kepler  and  the 
sphere ; 

Columbus  and  America; 

A  reader  and  his  book; 

Or  puss  with  her  tail? 


INDUSTRIAL  COUNSELOR,  A  NEW  PROFESSION 

BY  ORDWAY  TEAD 


THE  growing  recognition  that 
imagination  and  hard  sense  must 
combine  for  the  sound  upbuild- 
ing of  industrial  organization  is 
one  of  the  hopeful  signs  today.  The  new 
business  generation  is  approaching  its 
problems  in  an  inquiring  spirit  and 
with  a  generous  desire  for  clear  seeing 
and  wise  planning.  The  spirit  of  re- 
search, of  patient,  dott  observation, 
of  the  boldly  formulated  if  tentative 
hypothesis,  is  at  last  coming  to  its  own. 
•  nts  of  this  scientific  attack 
upon     industrial     problems     are     to     be 

.rid  among  the  younger  men  worl 
their  way  to  the  top  placet  in  industry. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  still 
too  few  member!  of  a  new  pro!'  ion 
which  Robert  G  Valentine  ran  justly 
be  '-redjt.<  d  with  invcnt.ii. 
Mr.    Valentin*  an    i> 

or     a  title  rightly 
of   the    latitude    <'    allows    in    the 
elopment   of    the    idea.    To    be   an    in- 
elor  one  n"ed   pal  I  no  bfl  <' 

nor  hold  at  B  il 

eh  Mr.  Valentine'!  own  trail 

■   he  brii 
ion,  v/ill  be  difficult;  and 

or  at,  foi  he  had  ;':' 

■  ■    i  i  •  | 


In  the  weeks  since  this  article  was 
written,  Robert  Valentine  has 
suddenly  died.  But  the  profession 
which  he  invented,  the  new  method 
of  reconciliation  and  readjustment 
of  the  human  relations  in  indus- 
try  which  he  created,  will  not  die. 
The  extent  of  Ins  contribution  to 
solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  industry  must  still  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Bui  his  work  un- 
questionably contains  the  seeds 
of     grant     promise. — THE     EDITOR. 


iry   to  a  great  banker  and    railroad 
pre  lident,    for   eight    years    in    the    I'.n 
reau   of    Indian    Affairs  during  four  of 
which   he  wa>.   it!   strikingly  successful 
coriirni  ssioner,  be   da ;  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to   practise   administration   and 
t.udy  many  sides  of  American  life. 
When  in  \'.>\2  he  decided  to  devote  him 
■elf  to  the  applical  ion  of  science  s  nd 
ity   to   Industrial    relations,    It   •■ 
h    intimate  knowi'  ot  only  of 

bu  ine      problem     in    general,  but  of 
comph  !  .   in   pa  rl  icula  r    A  nd   In 

lh«     la    I     fo  1701  I      oi    over 

enty  different  industries  has  further 
iched     in      <    perience    and    added 
pow<  i   to  his  ■■''! 

II i     problen  Effl<  I 

ul     and 


organization,  welfare  workers,  law- 
yers specializing  in  industrial  prob- 
lems— all  these  were  in  the  field  with 
conflicting  claims  and  principles.  What 
imprest  Mr.  Valentine  was  the  need 
for  plan  and  purpose  in  industry.  He 
saw  the  need  of  building  business  in 
terms  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
at  work.  He  demanded  a  human  valua- 
tion of  the  procedure  in  factories. 

Not  a  novel  conception?  No;  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Whitman  have  understood  and 
said  it.  But  they  had  not  done  it.  They 
never  wrought  into  the  ground  work  of 
factory  organization  the  methods  im- 
plicit in   their  principles. 

To  do  this  is  the  work  of  this  pro- 
fession for  which  Mr.  Valentine  be- 
lieved the  times  are  ripe.  To  bring  to 
earth  and  into  actual  practise  accept- 
able methods  '11111  details  of  organiza- 
tion which  really  dignify  the  manhood 
of  those  at  work  is  to  bring  the  heal 
Ing  gift  for  which  industry  has  wailed 
in  fever]  ih  distemper. 

What    are    his    methods?    Providen- 
tially he  offers  no  panaceas    Righl  atti 
1  udea  and  con:  1  pud  1  ■■  e  pui  po  1  be 

1  rusted  for  1  heir  own  oul  working,  Suf 
flcient   If  s   ■  real ive   mind   can    m 
these    attitudes    completely    clear    •■i",i 
winning ;  and  Interjecl  cann 
ive   Ide  the   momenl    when   11 

.old    be   crystallized    into   actual 
Like  oilier  greal   Inspiral  Ions  ha\  In 
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M        V.tl- 
i  ibution 
or    their   sim- 
plicity.    Let     no     one     be 
d   by  the  vocabulary 
which  indusl  rial  counselors 

have   found   it   i n.  v   to 

create  in  the  interest  of  ac- 
curate discussion.  The  ker- 
nel of  his  sanely  applied 
t  r  u>t  h  s  can  easily  be 
i -ped  by  the  commonest 
rer. 

In  breaking  ground  for 
his  profession  Mr.  Valen- 
tine first  developed  a  bit  of 
technique  which  he  calls  the 
Industrial  Audit.  Using  the 
analogy  of  the  financial  au- 
dit or  the  sales  audit,  he 
requires  that  his  study  shall 
reveal  the  strength,  weak- 
ness and  needs  of  a  con- 
cern's working  conditions 
and  policies  as  they  affect 
its  workers.  With  his  asso- 
ciates he  makes  a  searching 
investigation  of  a  factory 
or  industry  to  reveal  boldly, 
and  fully  to  their  clients 
exactly  what  they  find.  He 
takes  stock  of  the  human 
resources  of  a  plant,  of  its 
personal  frictions  and  mal- 
adjustments, of  the  effect 
of  its  equipment  on  em- 
ployees, of  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  workers 
as  it  expresses  itself  in 
their  work  and  attitude,  of 
all  the  inefficiencies  that 
grow  out  of  the  size  of 
modern  enterprise  and  the 
remoteness  of  executives 
from  manual  workers. 

In  the  course  of  an  audit  not  only  is 
the  labor  situation  accurately  sensed, 
but  there  inevitably  results  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  work,  ability  and 
spirit  of  the  executives.  Since  it  is  they 
who  must  carry  recommendations  into 
practise,  a  study  of  their  working  atti- 
tude is  welcomed  by  those  in  control. 
It  would  obviously  be  of  little  value 
to  advocate  extensive  changes  in  policy 
and  practise  which  fall  on  deaf  ears 
and  are  made  ineffective  by  wholly  in- 
competent officials. 

The  impossibility  of  longer  retaining 
a  bearish  and  occasionally  intoxicated 
overseer  comes  home  with  new  force  if 
the  superintendent  is  shown  the  direct 
financial  loss  that  results  in  terms  of 
discontent  and  shifting  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  need  of  a  changed  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a  grouchy  and  overween- 
ing employment  agent  is  readily  under- 
stood when  the  auditor  shows  how  men 
are  being  turned  away  in  fear  of  the 
concern  thru  disgust  at  its  agent. 

In  almost  every   instance,  the  pres- 
ence and   quiet  questions  of  these  dis- 
passionate counselors  have  led  to  imme- 
diate alterations  before  ever  a  sugges- 
offered  or  the  report  submitted, 
ndows    months    dirty    are    washed, 
calcimined.   Records  of  "hir 
and  firing"  are  better  kept  onlj  to 
tes    in    thi 
•  lected  or  laid  off. 
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But  more  deeply  significant  is  the 
fact  that  from  the  industrial  audit  men 
in  responsible  charge  come  to  see  viv- 
idly the  need  for  a  consistent,  carefully- 
conceived  and  consecutive  attack  on  the 
human  problems  of  their  enterprise. 
The  audit  dramatizes  this  need.  In  the 
hands  of  convinced  managers  it  be- 
comes not  only  their  weapon  with 
boards  of  directors  and  investors,  but 
the  actual  text  book  in  line  with  which 
they  map  out  improvements.  Matters 
of  selection,  training,  adjustments 
about  work  and  pay,  petty  frictions, 
discharges,  accidents  and  all  the  rest, 
must  enlist  the  full  time  attention  of 
discriminating  officials.  And  these  offi- 
cials if  they  do  not  actually  determine 
policies  must  at  least  understand  fully 
why  they  are  determined  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Valentine's  conviction  about  this 
was  that  the  people  with  ultimate  au- 
thority must  be  in  close  touch  with 
their  human  problems.  To  visualize  this 
responsibility  in  the  business  struc- 
ture, he  has  evolved  another  mechan- 
ism— the  Personnel  Department.  Jusl 
-ales,  finance  and  production  have 
department  heads  directly  responsible 

to  the  president  or  gener;il  man.i 

the  personnel  department  must  have  the 
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covers  the  uses  of  the  simple 
is  perhaps  most  clearly  re- 
vealed, however,  in  what  in- 
dustrial counselors  call  "job 
analysis."  Job  analysis  is 
the  clear,  complete  study 
and  statement  of  every- 
thing about  a  particular 
job  and  its  relations  to  the 
factory  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed. Obvious  and  simple? 
Yes,  but  it  has  not  been 
done  before.  The  followers 
of  Frederic  W.  Taylor  make 
time  studies;  Gilbret  and 
his  school  make  motion  and 
fatigue  studies.  Both  have 
been  criticized  for  ignoring 
the  vital,  personal  relations. 
Job  studies  where  every 
modifying  factor  has  weight 
are  new,  and  they  take  high 
account  of  the  fundamental 
human  factors. 

It  is  startling  to  see  the 
discrepancies,  the  wastes, 
the  over-lapping  of  tasks, 
the  total  absence  of  respon- 
sibility for  tremendously 
important  features,  which 
are  revealed  when  a  job  is 
tackled  by  such  analysis. 

These  job  studies  have  in 
certain  instances  shown 
themselves  capable  of  revo- 
lutionizing shop  methods. 
Indeed  Mr.  Valentine  be- 
lieved that  so  much  radical 
readjustment  may  come  out 
of  them  that  he  wants  the 
men  at  the  job  protected 
while  the  analysis  is  made 
and  while  the  changes  re- 
vealed by  it  to  be  necessary 
are  introduced.  If  rear- 
rangement of  material,  machinery, 
methods  of  record  keeping,  if  better 
training  and  improved  light,  air  or  san- 
itation can  make  it  possible  for  twelve 
people  to  do  the  work  of  fifteen,  or  for 
fifteen  in  eight  hours  to  do  what  they 
formerly  did  in  ten,  he  wants  the  work- 
ers to  be  consulted  about  the  changes 
and  to  share  in  the  benefits. 

This  active  consent  of  the  workers 
not  only  to  questions  that  relate  to 
work,  but  in  those  that  relate  to 
pay,  is  a  further  emphasis  that  again 
distinguished  industrial  counseling 
from  "scientific  management"  or  "or- 
ganization engineering."  The  contribu- 
tion which  he  believes  assures  this  ac- 
tive consent  he  calls  the  Determining 
Board  and  Wage  Board.  To  tell  of  their 
work  in  detail  would  require  an  article 
by  itself.  Their  intent,  however,  is  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  de- 
termining the  content  of  a  job  and  set- 
tling upon  the  pay  for  that  job.  This 
helps  amasingly  to  clarify  issues,  if  the 

principle    of    representation,    it'    the 
tive  consent  of  the  governed*  is  to  oper- 
ate. .Air.  Valentine  believed  it  can  only 

come      bB      reasonable     etVeet  i\  cue- -      b\ 
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the  final   decision  in  matters  of  work 
and  of  wages. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  Mr.  Valentine's 
work  is  that  it  is  dominated  by  such 
full  and  wide  appreciation  of  the  big 
world  tendencies.  Here  is  a  profession 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  no 
school,  dogma  or  creed.  It 
is  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  industry  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  peo- 
ple's efforts  to  make  them- 
selves a  living.  A  living  is 
more  than  bread  and  meat. 
It  is  growth,  wider  outlook, 
broader  loyalties.  Industry 
must  be  so  ordered  as  not 
only  to  keep  men  and  women 
alive,  but  to  produce  real 
living  men  and  women  while 
producing  goods.  It  must 
work  in  line  with  the  educa- 
tional motive  of  all  forward- 
looking  activity.  It  must 
contribute  to  living  not  only 
indirectly  but  directly.  It 
must  give  to  the  worker  op- 
portunity for  skill,  varied 
tasks,  responsibility  and 
voice  in  determining  affairs. 
Industry  must  in  a  word 
become  an  organic  part  of 
the  community's  life — not 
an  ugly,  monotonous  excres- 
cence upon  it.  It  becomes 
organic  only  as  it  shares 
the  world-wide  tendency  to- 
ward the  people's  participa- 
tion in  the  control  of  their 
own  destinies. 

All  of  which  Mr.  Valen- 
tine rarely  talked  about — 
may  even  have  never  so  ex- 
prest  it  to  himself.  But  in  it 
and  because  of  it,  his  work 
is  unique  and  partakes  of  a 
quality  that  gives  it  perma- 
nence and  power  of  growth. 
The  question  immediately 
arises  as  to  the  extension  of 
Mr.  Valentine's  sphere  of 
influence.  Are  his  idea3  so 
bound  up  with  the  power  of 
his  personality  as  to  be  of 
value  only  thru  his  effort. 
Fortunately,  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  Already 
Mr.  Valentine  had  gathered 
about,  himself  a  ^roup  of 
men  and  women  with  whom 
the  work  both  in  principle 
and  method  if  being  ham- 
mered out  and  built  into  the 
■true Ui FC  of  the  concerns 
and  indfletriea  which  retain 
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build  up  a  profession  of  service  to  em- 
ployers alone.  It  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  industrial  counseling  that  its  policies 
be  kept  broadly  human  by  work  not 
only  for  employers  but  for  trades 
unions,  for  governmental  bodies,  for 
any  perplexed  individual  seeking  coun- 
sel  in   business   affairs.    The   need   for 
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the  confessor,  never  absent,  seems  to 
find  a  truly  modern  satisfaction  in  the 
confidential  relations  that  necessarily 
exist  between  client  and  counselor. 

A  valuable  instance  of  the  all-round 
problem  for  which  the  counselor  holds 
himself  in  readiness,  is  afforded  in  the 
directorship  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Control  for  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Protocol  Standards 
in  the  dress  and  waist  in- 
dustry of  New  York  City, 
which  Mr.  Valentine  recent- 
ly organized.  This  position, 
supported  jointly  by  the 
unions  and  the  manufac- 
turers' associations,  has  for 
its  object  the  enforcing  of 
the  various  provisions  of 
their  joint  agreement. 

For  example,  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Protocol 
which  has  been  the  source 
of  special  confusion,  states 
that  "the  average  experi- 
enced worker"  is  to  receive 
a  stated  amount  per  hour. 
But  what  is  the  "average 
experienced  worker"?  To 
this,  among  other  problems 
in  this  great  industry  of 
over  thirty  thousand  work- 
ers, Mr.  Valentine  had  been 
addressing  himself.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  elementary 
motions  of  many  operators 
over  a  considerable  period, 
of  the  methods  of  manage- 
ment and  operation,  and  of 
the  results  of  work  on  the 
workers,  begins  to  bring 
some  meaning  to  the  term. 
Mr.  Valentine  interpreted 
the  Protocol  with  a  new 
method.  In  terms  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  industry 
and  its  workers  he  has  been 
finding  what  its  standards 
mean.  He  had  been  content 
with  no  bare  statistical  rec- 
ord from  which  the  real 
meat  of  human  facts  had 
been  torn  away.  We  have  in 
his  investigations  a  body  of 
knowledge  which  confidently 
interprets  the  larger  signifi- 
cance of  industrial  effort. 
And  this  single  example  is 
only  illustrative  of  the  note 
that  is  struck  in  the  work  of 
his  staff  for  all  their  clients. 
Dissolution  of  bitter  and 
cruel  alignments  in  industry 
may  be  long  in  coming,  but 
it  will  be  hastened  by  the 
extension  of  tho  services 
which  this  profession  can 
render.  The  open-minded, 
constructive  attitude,  with 
its  fuller  measure  of  faith 
in  people,  in  l.beir  value  and 

ability,  is  sorely  needed.  In- 
dustrial counseling,  loyal  to 
the  spirit  of  its  originator, 

will  brine  weight  of  experi- 
ence to  the  reinforcement  of 
Hi'mo  sound  tendencies.  Tn- 
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11)11)   not  hold  a  regimental  church. 
111.'    »rmy     has     a     bugl€     call     for 
plaintive,    soft,    ami     veiy 
itiiul,   and   some   chaplains   con- 
sole   themselves    tor    handful    audiences 

imaginations   of    mysterious   influ- 
mpposed    to   proceed    from   the 

mere  sounding  of  the  church  call.  I 
wanted  something  more  tangible.  So  I 
had  a  motor  truck  driven  into  a  com- 
pany street  every  Sunday  evening  and 
the  entire  regiment  assembled  in  reg- 
ular formation  before  it.  Mounted  on 
the  truck  1  read  the  men  letters  from 
home,  some  from  prominent  citizens, 
some  from  good  women  who  wanted  to 
know  what  they  could  do  for  soldiers, 
anything  to  remind  the  men  of  the  in- 
terest the  friends  back  home  took  in 
them.  Then  without  scripture,  prayer, 
or  hymn,  I  gave  them  the  highest  truth 
I  knew  concerning  duty  to  God  and 
man.  I  tried  to  divest  the  essential  mes- 
sage of  religion  of  all  sectarian  acci- 
dents and  to  put  the  heart  of  it  in  lan- 
guage that  they  could  understand  and 
to  give  it  appeal  that  they  could  not 
resist. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  succeeded  every 
time,  but  as  I  climbed  off  the  truck  one 
night  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  said, 

"Chaplain,    that    was    a    d good 

talk.    Any    d fool     who    wouldn't 

listen  to  that  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
guardhouse." 

Soldiers  swear  when  they  do  not 
know  it,  and  also  when  they  do  know. 
"Full  of  strange  oaths"  was  one  of 
Shakespeare's  two  characterizations  of 
a  soldier,  but  many  of  those  I  have  seen 
are  full  of  just  ordinary  oaths.  Regu- 
lars and  militia,  regiments  from  cities 
or  country  villages,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference; and  while  there  are  thousands 
of  clean  speech  men  in  khaki,  there  are 
enough  who  leave  their  Holy  Name 
badges  on  their  citizen's  clothes  to  make 
the  ordinary  camp  talk  sound  pretty 
badly. 

One  of  the  17,256  regulations  of  the 
American  Army  forbids  profanity  and 
prescribes  a  penalty,  but  I  never  heard 
of  charges  being  preferred  for  its  vio- 
lation. Sometimes  a  poor  fellow  is  fined 
ten  days'  pay  for  swearing  at  a  ser- 


I'lcsulint  Thomas,  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  was  chaplain  of 
the  First  Vermont  Infantry  during 
its  service  on  the  Mexican  border 
last  summer.  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Christian  Faith  and  the  Old 
Testament"  and  he  %vas  for  many 
yecus  juistor  of  a  church  in  East 
Orange,  Neiv  Jersey. — The  Editor. 


International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  it  was  a  Godsend  to  the 
regiment.  We  had  all  the  home  papers, 
plenty  of  magazines,  free  stationery,  a 
phonograph  with  the  "Five-fifteen"  and 
the    "little    old    Ford"    that    "rambled 


geant,  but  the  offense  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  swore  at  a  sergeant,  not  that 
he  swore. 

I  could  not  find  anything  in  the  army 
regulations  to  tell  me  what  a  chaplain 
should  do  for  a  regiment  of -Vermont 
militiamen  emptied  out  on  a  Rio  Grande 
mesquite  field  on  a  July  Sunday  after- 
noon. I  suppose  the  ordinary  notion  of 
an  army  chaplain  is  that  of  a  man  who 
sits  around  in  his  tent  and  prays  and 
reads  the  Bible  until  a  soldier  dies  or 
goes  to  the  hospital.  In  Civil  War  times 
chaplains  used  to  look  after  the  mail, 
but  in  those  times  letters  were  com- 
paratively few,  and  a  saddle  bag  was 
large  enough  for  a  post  office.  Our  mail 
on  the  border  was  three  or  four  large 
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sacks  a  day,  and  a  couple  of  young  en- 
listed men  could  handle  it  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  chaplain. 

But  I  soon  found  work  enough.  Our 
regiment  was  short  of  canvas  and  in 
some  companies  the  men  were  crowded 
twelve  in  a  tent.  They  had  no  cots  and 
slept  in  their  blankets  on  the  ground 
with  the  centipedes.  There  were  no 
camp  chairs,  not  a  place  on  the  whole 
camp  site  where  an  enlisted  man  was 
free  to  go  and  sit  down.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  live  for  a  week  without  a  chair? 
To  eat  squatting  on  the  ground,  to 
read  the  home  paper  propped  up  on  a 
blanket,  to  write  letters  on  your  knees, 
and  to  have  nothing  to  do  when  off  duty 
except  to  stand  around  or  lie  down,  gets 
decidedly  monotonous  after  a  day  or  two. 

So  I  telegraphed  back  to  Vermont 
f.u-  funds  for  a  Y.  M.  C,  A.  building, 
any  kind  of  a  shack  where  the  men 
would  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  and 
read  and  write  home.  I  got  my  build 
ing  very   shortly    with    the  help  of   the 
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right  along,"  and  the  men  saw  to  it 
that  the  building  was  kept  full  every 
available  hour. 

There  were  two  good  men  to  look 
after  the  place,  and  absolutely  no  fric- 
tion between  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
chaplain,  such  as  occurred  in  some  of 
the  border  stations.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  it:  there  ought 
to  be  one  for  every  regiment  in  the 
service,  the  regulars  as  well  as  the 
militia. 

Once  a  week  I  gave  the  men  a  poetry 
evening  in  that  building,  mostly  Kip- 
ling, of  course,  but  some  T.  A.  Daley, 
and  Douglas  Malloch,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Drummond — for  we  know  the  French 
Canadian  in  Vermont  and  like  to  hear 
him  talk.  Soldiers  stand  for  poetry? 
You  should  have  heard  them  call  for 
the  old  favorites  over  and  over  again. 
One  man  carried  his  "Barrack  Room 
Ballads"  in  his  haversack  to  an  outpost 
fifty  miles  down  the  river  and  another 
brought  me  a  copy  of  the  "Rubaiyat" 
and  told  me  the  stanzas  he  liked  the 
best. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Kipling  is  right 
that  "Single  men  in  barracks  don't 
grow  into  plaster  saints."  Men  in  tents 
in  a  Mexican  border  town  do  not  have 
much  better  chance.  I  had  no  idea  of 
making  saints  of  my  Green  Mountain 
boys,  but  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
bring  them  back  no  worse  than  when 
they  left  their  homes.  So  I  had  a  "Chap- 
lain's Post  Card"  printed,  with  the 
motto — 
"Our  whole   duty   by    the   old    flag   and 

the  old    State. 
Every     man     a     stronger,     better     man 
when   he   gets   hack    to   old    Vermont." 
I  believe   they    have   lived   up   to   that 

motto  and  are  returning  stronger  and 

better    men      I'hev    ha\e    learned    much : 

prompt,  exact,  and  full  obediena 
spoct  for  superiors;  orderliness;  ole 
liness,  and  regularity    of    habit 
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caught  quickly  the  soldier's  respect  for 
the  flag.  They  saw  something  of  the 
vast  extent  of  our  country  and  the  im- 
mense variety  of  it.  Their  minds  were 
broadened  and  they  will  be  better  and 
more  useful  citizens  from  their  three 
months'  experience  in  the  work  of  a 
soldier. 

The  soldier  should  not  be  measured 


HITTING    A    WARTIME    RAG 

by  the  standards  of  Sunday  School 
teachers.  He  is  engaged  in  rough  busi- 
ness and  has  a  great  deal  of  rough, 
tough  work  to  do.  He  is  apt  to  offend 
against  the  conventionalities,  but  he 
knows  what  an  order  is,  and  he  will  stay 
in  the  ranks  till  he  drops,  and  he  would 
rather  face  danger  than  loaf  any  day. 
Virtues  are  qualities  which  God  needs 
for  His  work,  and  the  determination  of 
them  has  been  left  too  much  to  pale 
skins  in  long  silk  dressing  gowns.  I  had 
to  make  a  somewhat  different  list  for 
my  khaki  men,  getting  ready,  as  they 
thought,  for  an  expedition  into  bandit- 
stricken  Mexico.  Their  first  duty  was 
to  be  good  soldiers,  and  for  that  they 
needed  quick  and  exact  obedience,  re- 
;t  for  superiors,  orderliness  and 
cleanliness,  and  grit  and  patience  and 
self-control.  A  chaplain  who  is  a  man's 
man  can  earn  hi3  salary  to  the  full  by 
sympathetic  encouragement  of  the  men 
of  his  command  in  the  learning  of  these 
hard  lessons. 

The  hardest  lesson  for  a  man  thrust 
suddenly  from  civil  life  into  military 
responsibility  is  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
citizen  entitled  to  free  speech.  He  must 
not  say  anything  that  could  be  inter- 
preted  as  criticism  of  his  .superiors,  or 
of  the  administration  of  the  army,  or 
of  the  policy  of  those  who  control  it. 
Anything  bordering  at  all  on  polil 
must  be  entirely  avoided.  The  Preei- 
nited  States  is  Command- 
'  bief  of  the  army,  and  any  criti- 

n  of  his  acts  or  utterances  by  an 
army  offi"  <'■,  ren- 

table to  ?,'  litary  pen- 

alt.- 

■  n  in  especially  difficult 
I  plain,    irfaoOO    prof'-  •ion    and 

duties  require  bhn  to  do  ■  good  deal  of 

talking     Efa    BlOSt   Inculcate    patriotism, 

'  boot  reference  to  the  rital  q  i 
which  ■  ted 

Hi  nraet  men  to  loyalty  end 

f   fair  and    fr<  I 


discussion  of  what  the  flag  is  being 
made  to  stand  for  by  the  men  in  high- 
est authority.  The  very  topics  in  which 
the  thoughtful  men  in  his  command 
would  be  most  interested  are  the  sub- 
jects that  he  must  be  most  careful  to 
avoid. 

I  learned  that  a  keen  watch  is  kept 
on  all  public  utterances  even  of  a  mil- 
itia chaplain.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
home  people  which  was  published  in  a 
little  country  newspaper,  in  which  I 
said  that  Texans  of  the  border  seemed 
to  have  the  same  high  respect  for  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  Mexican  policy  that 
Green  Mountain  Republicans  had.  It 
was  not  two  weeks  before  I  was  called 
to  account  and  informed  that  as  an 
army  officer  I  had  no  right  to  make 
any  such  observations.  It  seemed  that 
a  United  States  Senator  had  noticed  my 
little  letter  and  called  on  the  War  De- 
partment to  silence  me,  which  they  did. 
Such  limitations  may  be  necessary  to 
military  discipline,  but  if  this  country 
wants  strong  men  as  chaplains  in  its 
army,  men  of  the  resolute  personal  in- 
dependence sufficient  to  exert  influence 
over  soldiers,  some  way  must  be  found 
to  give  them  a  little  more  freedom  of 
speech. 

I  was  instructed  by  my  Colonel  to 
make  a  canvass  of  the  regiment   and 
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report  the  men  who  had  left  families  at 
home  without  sufficient  support.  I  found 
a  large  proportion  in  every  company. 
Such  men  have  no  business  in  the  sec- 
ond line  of  defense,  which  the  National 
Guard  now  forms.  If  the  militia  is  to 
be  federalized,  the  standards  of  enlist- 
ment should  be  changed,  and  only  such 
men  kept  on  the  rolls  as  can  leave  at 
any  moment  for  federal  service  without 
imposing  hardship  and  destitution  upon 
women  and  children.  Large  numbers  of 
the  present  guard  belong  in  the  "Land- 
sturm";  they  should  not  be  in  the 
second  line. 

Sanitary  arrangement!  in  our  camp 
were  beyond  criticism,  showing  that  the 
lesson  of  '98  had  been  well  learned,  but 
our  military  equipment  was  sadly  dc 
fieient.  All  wc  bad  of  a  machine  gun 
company)  supposed   to  be  attached  to 

■Very    regiment    of    infantry,    was    one 

firnt  lieutenant,  and  bis  equipment  con- 
sieted  of  a  range  finder,  the  only  one  In 
the  regiment,  We  were  six  wcckH  on  the 


border  without  half  the  prescribed 
number  of  intrenching  tools,  which  are 
as  necessary  as  rifles.  There  were 
"mounted"  officers  without  horses,  and 
some  with  horses  and  no  saddles.  We 
had  the  old  circular  blanket  rolls,  tor- 
turing hot  in  the  Texas  sun,  instead  of 
the  packs  hanging  from  the  shoulders 
supplied  to  the  regulars.  Our  quarter- 
master made  every  effort  to  get  equip- 
ment, and  the  district  officers  did  their 
best,  but  the  army  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  material  necessary  for  so  large  a 
sudden  increase  of  troops  in  the  field. 
This  country  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
the  way  of  preparedness  before  even 
the  small  army  we  have  on  paper  is 
properly  supplied  with  the  instruments 
of  modern  fighting. 

A  chaplain  has  to  do  with  the  morale 
as  well  as  the  morals  of  his  regiment. 
He  can  do  much  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  men,  their  heart  for  the  work, 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  service.  In  this 
respect  the  chaplains  on  the  border  had 
a  difficult  task.  Their  men  entered  the 
federal  service  with  the  high  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  soldiers  called  to  serve 
their  country  in  the  performance  of  a 
great  national  duty.  But  as  the  weeks 
wore  away  on  the  Rio  Grande  they  be- 
gan to  question  why  they  had  been 
brought  so  far  and  held  there.  Not  a 
word  of  explanation  was  forthcoming. 
To  this  day  it  is  debated  in  militia  cir- 
cles what  the  whole  movement  was  for. 
Never  before  has  an  American  army 
been  called  into  the  field  and  left  so 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  why  it  was 
summoned  and  what  policy  it  was  de- 
pended upon  to  sustain. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  men  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  best  a  chaplain  could  do 
was  to  try  to  teach  the  lesson  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to  be  at  home 
in  his  shoes,  and  to  be  contented  any- 
where the  orders  are  to  stay.  I  tried  to 
do  that,  and  so  far  as  the  First  Ver- 
mont is  concerned,  while  we  would  pre- 
fer to  be  told  frankly  and  clearly  why 
we  are  asked  to  serve,  I  am  sure  we 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  answer  the 
call  to  the  colors,  and  much  better  pre- 
pared for  actual  service  because  of  our 
experience  in  near  warfare  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Middlebury,   Vermont 
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EVERITT  SHINN,  VERSATILIST 


ALMOST    the  only   thing    Everitt 
....    not  Invented  is  ■  pat- 
ent   breakfast    food.    He    draws 
the  line  th(  i       1'iobably  he  could 
invent  one  a'  he  wanted  to,  "There's 

nothing  left  OUt  Of  any  of  us,"  he  says, 
ui     all     do     anything,     in     our 
measure." 

A  wealthy  art  collector  once  climbed 
to    Shinn's    studio    in    New    York    and 
found  the  young  painter  in  flannels  and 
blue   shirt    working   over   a   design   for 
Bonnie  Glass'   new  stage  hat.  The  art 
collector  wanted  a  certain  Shinn  paint- 
ing. "What  will  you  take  for  it?"  he 
asked. 
"Four  hundred  dollars." 
"I'll  give  you  three — " 
"Now  it  will  cost  you  five." 
Shinn   got    eight   hundred   and    fifty 
finally,  which  shows  he  is  a  good  busi- 
ness man. 

Before  anyone  had  mentioned  him 
among  the  Upper  Half  Dozen  of  young 
American  painters,  before  he  had  even 
made  a  reputation  as  an  interior  deco- 
rator, Clyde  Fitch,  the  dramatist,  called 
to  see  him  one  day.  "I  am. building  a 
house,"  he  said— it's  celebrated  as  the 
Clyde  Fitch  House  now— "and  I  want 
you  to  decorate  it  from  top  to  bottom." 
Young  Shinn,  whose  mind  works  as 
fast  as  his  fingers,  said  he  would. 

"But  I  haven't  any  money,"  mentioned 
Fitch. 

Shinn  took  the  job  anyway.  Mr. 
Fitch  had  to  pay  for  nothing  but  the 
materials.  There  were  two  ceilings,  two 
pianos  and  a  lot  of  panels  and  details 
that  "made"  Shinn.  He  got  the  con- 
tract for  decorating  the  Belasco  Thea- 
ter as  a  result.  And  he  was  wishing  all 
the  while  that  he  was  making  steam 
engines.  It  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  he  designed  one— a  rotary  engine 
that  another  man  patented— and  now 
that  other  man  is  very  well  to  do. 

WHEN  Mr.  Shinn  started  out  in 
life,  in  fact,  he  planned  to  be  an 
engineer  from  Philadelphia.   He 
went  to  an  engineering  school,  he  drew 
patterns  for  locomotives  in  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  then  he  worked 
as   laborer,   while   learning  to   use  his 
hands,  in  a  chandelier  factory,  on  the 
Reading  Terminal,  on  the  Academy  of 
Music,  much  to  the  concern  of  his  father 
and  the  paternal  plans.  Still  more  to  the 
concern  of  his  father,  he  was  next  found 
on  the  Philadelphia  Press  drawing  pic- 
tures. For  a  few  years  he  oscillated  be- 
tween Philadelphia  papers,  and  then  he 
oscillated  between  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. One  morning  he  appeared  at 
the  offices  of  a  weekly  magazine  in  New 
York.    He    appeared    again    the    next 
morning.   He   appeared  every,  morning 
until  the  editor  in  chief  came  out  one 
day  and  roared  "Go  home!" 

Shinn  shook  his  head.  "I'm  going  to 
keep  on  coming  every  morning  until 
you  give  me  so  assignment  to  get  rid 
of   me,"  he  said. 

The  editor  groped  for  an  impossible 
aH,  ,t   "1    want  a   double   page   11- 
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lustration  of  the  crowd  leaving  the 
\l  i  ropolitan  Opera  House  in  a  snow 
,i i    II   you  haven't  got  it,  get  out." 

"I've  got  it,"  smiled   Shinn. 

"Show  me—" 

"I'll  bring  it  in  the  morning." 

He  worked  all  night.  He  made  a 
pastel  with  hundreds  of  figures  in  it, 
and  street  cars,  cabs,  and  snow.  He 
took  it  to  the  editor  early  the  next 
morning.  Every  week  for  a  year  there- 
alter  he  drew  a  double  page  for  that 
magazine — Harper's  Weekly.  And  then 
he  became  art  editor  of  a  fiction  maga- 
zine. He  selected  a  cover  one  day — 
there  was  a  lady  just  moving  off  into 
the  darkness.  "Impossible!"  roared  the 
editor  in  chief,  "you  can't  have  night- 
no  artist  can  paint  night.  How  could 
he?" 

"Good  night,"  said  Shinn. 

HE  went  home  and  wrote  a  melo- 
drama, after  having  proved  a  really 
good  magazine  editor.  It  was  a  sat- 
ire on  the  old  fashion  melodrama.  Tech- 
nically it  was  well  enough  done  to  be 
taken  twice  across  the  continent  and 
back  on  the  Keith  Circuit,  scenically  it 
was  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity.  He 
worked  it  out  in  miniature  first.  He 
works  out  everything  in  miniature  be- 
cause he  likes  to  work  with  his  hands. 
He  turned  from  that  to  write  an  opera 
and  it  was  a  success.  Incidentally  he 
made  a  crutch  for  a  fiancee  limping 
from   a  broken   ankle.   "What   another 
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man  can  make,  I  can  make,"  he  said. 
"There's  nothing  left  out  of  any  of  us." 
He  wrote  a  couple  more  "melo- 
dramas." All  were  successful.  The  last 
of  them  —  "Lucy  More,  the  Prune 
Hater's  Daughter" — had  a  notable  ma- 
chine in  it,  also  of  Shinn's  perfection. 
Incidentally  he  learned  to  act,  went  out 
on  the  professional  stage  acting  for  a 
time,  and  came  back  to  New  York  with 
an  idea  for  a  new  musical  play  in  mind. 

MEANWHILE,  he  was  painting, 
and  painting  notably.  He  was  ask- 
ed to  design  the  interior  of  Tren- 
ton's new  city  hall.  He  set  to  work  to 
make  a  city  hall  in  miniature  and  this 
miniature  turned  out  to  be  a  famous  ex- 
ample of  craftsmanship.  In  it  was  shown 
every  detail  of  the  city  hall  that  was  to 
be — 360  electric  light  bulbs,  windows 
with  the  real  Trenton  perspectives  paint- 
ed outside  changing  with  the  changing 
lights,  and  in  the  great  council  chamber 
there  was  everything  ready  to  the  ink- 
stands and  pens.  He  finished  the  larger 
hall,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  large  replica 
of  the  miniature  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  "I  could  build  a  submarine,"  he 
argued.  "Anybody  but  the  tired  business 
man  could — because  everybody  has  the 
elements  of  constructive  ability — but 
he's  got  to  use  them." 

Just  to  show  that  he  could  do  what 
anybody  else  could  do — and  do  it  per- 
haps a  little  better  than  it  ever  had 
been  done  before — he  turned  to  paint- 
ing three  street  signs — and  a  street  full 
of  such  signs  would  be  a  place  of  real 
art. 

There   are   many   other   things   that 
Everitt    Shinn    has    accomplished:    He 
has   taught   school,  he   has   done  very 
good    wood-carving,    he    has    designed 
furniture  and  made  it.  Just  the  other 
day   he   was   found   designing   a   gown 
for  a  Broadway  actress.  The  only  thing 
that  is  the  matter  with  him,  he  says, 
is     that     he     is     full     of    constructive 
thoughts.  He  never  puts  off  till  tomor- 
row what  he  can  do  today — not  even 
tea  or  tobacco,  trouble  or  an  extra  meal. 
Call  him  a  variety  show,  if  you  like. 
If  he  isn't  that  at  least  he  never  sleeps 
in  bed  twice  in  the  same  position.  If  he 
slept  in  bed  twice  in  the  same  position 
he  wouldn't  sleep  well,  because  routine 
is  his  nightmare.  "Routine,"  he  says. 
"is  prison.  I  hate  prisons.  No  man  could 
live  in  a  prison  a  thousand  years — " 
But  there  he  stops  to  advocate  a  good 
book.  From  books  he  turns  to  the  Gnome 
motors  or  the  Bleriot  monoplanes,  one 
of  which  he  wishes  for,  along  with  an 
automobile. 

But  it  is  easily  discoverable  that  he  is 
not  addicted  to  wishing.  Diagnosis 
shows  his  Is  a  backbone  not  a  wish- 
bone. For  he  gets  everything  worth 
wishing  for  except  what  he  doesn't 
wish    lie  is  i  very  busy  man. 

"I'm  going  to  live  a  thousand  \ 
he    laughs.    "I'm    thirl  \    seven    now    and 
I've    never    been    tired    in    my    life     I'm 
really    younger  now    than    1    was   when   I 
started." 

\ ■,  w  >■•••'.  I'ify 
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.LEASE  hurry,"  pleaded  a  small 
'boy,  whose  aunt  was  reading 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  complete.  "I 
don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  God,  I  want  to  get  to  the  sav- 
ages." The  boy  was  quite  right  from 
either  the  literary  or  the  moral  point 
of  view.  Whatever  moral  lessons  "Cru- 
soe" has  carried  down  the  generations, 
they  are  of  fearlessness,  perseverance, 
ingenuity,  and  entirely  by-products  in 
a  good  yarn.  Despite  the  shocked  dis- 
approval of  the  believer  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  printed  page,  wise  iconoclasts 
have  dealt  with  Defoe's  masterpiece, 
Cooper  and  other  staid  classics,  as  Ho- 
mer, Cervantes  and  Froissart  have  long 
been  treated.  Philosophy  and  mawkish 
maidens  and  long  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery have  been  extracted,  the  real  char- 
acters and  the  action  left.  Hence  it  is  a 
new  lease  of  life  for  the  tales  of  our 
grandfathers. 

Not  that  we  are  rejecting  stories  as 
conductors  of  good  morals.  Indeed  a 
good  story,  because  in  being  a  good 
story  it  fits  with  the  eternal  verities,  is 
one  of  the  best  conductors  of  morals. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  point  a  sermon, 
the  use  should  be  frank.  Advertisers  to 
the  contrary,  neither  children  nor 
grown-ups  like  to  read  a  two-page  tale 
only  to  find  at  the  end  an  invitation  to 
buy  a  certain  make  of  soap.  Young- 
sters take  a  parable  all  right  so  long 
as  it  goes  about  unmasked,  but  they  do 
be  deceived. 

Kenneth  Grahame,  in  making  his  book 

of  Children'!   Verse,   rejected   at  once 

bing  without  literary  quality,  all 

ercl  and  blank 

all  poetry  or,  death,  of  which  an 

extraordinary    amount    ia    addreat    to 

dren;  and  all  poema  about,  children 

from  their  alder*!  point,  of  view. 

Of  eonrae  the  fairy  and  folk  tale  and 

the.    ito  lent    history    and 

arc  the  very  marrow  of  pro  • 
for  children;   hut.  with  this 

will 
pr-  excellent,  i'uio1!'  to  the  l»  I 

rildered  before  the  Korea  of  e;>y  wo] 
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juvenile  press.  The  first  requisite  is  that 
the  English  be  at  least  correct.  The 
"Brer  Rabbit  Stories"  are  of  the  few 
exceptions  to  the  rejection  of  slang 
and  dialect,  because  their  dialect  is 
so  far  from  daily  speech  as  hardly  to 
affect  it. 

With  Kenneth  Grahame's  help  chil- 
dren at  least  may  be  mercifully  freed  of 
those  very  young  persons  who  reform 
neighborhoods.  The  adult  reformer  is  a 
painful  necessity  in  this  imperfect 
world,  but  children  in  their  normal 
state  do  not  wish  to  improve  their  el- 
ders. They  prefer  to  "let  sleeping  dogs 
lie"  and  in  return  to  be  now  and  then 
let  alone  themselves. 

Into  the  same  category  fall  the  super- 
boy  adventurers  and  the  youthful  con- 
querors of  industry  to  whom  come  op- 
portunities and  triumphs  their  fathers 
in  all  their  forty  or  fifty  hard-working 
years  never  met. 

All  this  comes  round  to  the  theory 
that  literature  for  young  folk  has  the 
same  canons  as  other  literature.  It  must 
paint  truly  the  people  and  the  life  it 
sets  out  to  portray,  and,  dealing  with 
the  life  of  children,  it  must  picture  it 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  life,  and  it 
must  not  endow  it  with  emotions  that 
do  not  belong  to  it.  It  has  to  be  confest 
that  writers  for  tfirls  are  rather  worse 
offender!  than  writers  for  boys,  altho 
the  present  horde  of  boys'  books  born 
of  enthusiasm  for  outdoor  activities  and 
khaki,  for  unreality  and  lack  of  propor- 
tion, race  their  sentimental  sisters 
pretty  cl< 

One  characteristic  is  noticeable  in 
this  year's  output.  In  place  of  the  pory 
talcs,  the  first  effect  of  the  Great  War, 
history  is  being  ran  acked  for  stories 
all  centering  in  the  active  virtues  of 

public   service,  sacrifice  and   COUrage. 

It  i    none    o  Ample  a  matter,  buying 

book!  for  one's  juniors.  So,  unless  one 
knows  one's  story  or  on<  '     author  well, 

it.  is  wi  i  io  eonnni    one'!  self  to  the 

historical  and  fairy  folk  tale  ,  and  to 
ll."    children's    classics,    of    which    hap 

inly    neither    children    nor    lllnatratoi 
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FAIRIES  AND  MAGICIANS 

There  are  no  finer  fairy  tales  than  the 
Scandinavian,  and  these  Top-of-the-World 
Stories,  mostly  Finnish  and  Norwegian, 
translated  by  Emilie  and  Laura  Poulsson, 
are  of  the  best.  They  are  for  older  boys 
and  girls  than  Miss  Poulsson's  earlier 
books  and  they  are  delightfully  illustrated 
by  F.  L.  Young. 

Brand  new,  old-fashioned  fairy  stories, 
with  droll  pictures  fill  Will  Bradley's 
Wonder  Box.  Very  good  they  are,  too,  with 
a  shimmer  of  jewels  and  silks  and  mys- 
terious music  and  selfish  princes  and  gentle 
serving  lads  and  wedding  coaches,  just  as 
they  should  have. 

In  answer  to  the  command  Tell  Me  a 
Hero  Story,  Mary  Stewart  has  brought 
forth  tales  from  India,  from  Egypt,  from 
Serbia,  from  France,  one  an  East  Indian 
version  of  the  Greek  Alcestis  and  another 
from  the  trenches  of  1914. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  parable  of  the  prince  who 
learned  what  all  kings  should  know  and  the 
cripple  who  made  things  tidy  in  the  Land 
of  the  Blue  Flower  has  a  holiday  edition 
with  border  and  colored  plates. 

Eight  booklets,  of  good  type  and  attrac- 
tive pictures,  The  Old  Time  Fairy  Box, 
put  the  classic  nursery  stories  and  rimes 
into  handy  form.  Here  are  Dick  Whitting- 
ton,  The  House  That  Jack  Built,  Tom 
Thumb,  Beauty  and  the  Beast  and  ever  so 
many  more. 

Collodi's  ever  delightful  history  of  the 
puppet,  Pinocchio,  who  had  the  chance  to 
become  a  boy  and  came  within  an  ace  of 
turning  into  a  donkey  instead,  deserves 
what  it  almost  gets,  a  new  edition  a  year. 
But  not  always  does  it  have  as  charmingly 
tinted  pictures  as  these  by  M.  L.  Kirk. 

This  year  it  is  for  the  Arabian  Nights 
that  Louis  Rhead  has  made  a  hundred  of 
his  always  vigorous  and  imaginative  draw- 
ings. Twenty-seven  tales,  Ali  Baba,  Sind- 
bad  and  Other  favorites  have  been  chosen 
for  this  striking  book  with  its  decorative 
Initial!)  its   heavy   paper   and   large  type. 

Frederick    A.    waugh   stopped    painting 

"wild  sea  horses"  long  enough  thifl  year  to 
vvrile    the    history   of    The   {'Ann    of   Mumes, 

and  draw  extraordinary  and  delightful  pic- 
tures of  them.  M  nines  were  crcntcd  by  a 
very  inventive  wi/.ard  as  long  BgO  as  "once 
Upon  a   time."  They  are  queer      so  queer  yuii 

often   have   in   study   the   picture!   to  tell 

Mumes  from  ti'i    

Quiller  ( touch    bai    retold    from    the  old 

[Trench  Of   Perrault,  Bleeping  Boouty  and 

Oth 61    Talet,  and   Kdmiind   Dulac  has  given 

Hun  charming  colored  platea.  Theie  are 
as  delicately  fanciful  ami  dalntlj  predie 
;i  old  [Trench  engraving!  Ibey  are  In  eofl 
colon;   the  book   is  a  quarto,  large  type, 

heavy    paper,    a    hook    of    distinction 
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VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 

Told  by  m  bear,  is  to  be 

i    work"   in  i  man 

um  What     an     amazing    use    for 

t>ut    it    is    rare    to    make    a    popular 

thoroly     natural,     eharm- 

uaing  little  Btoriee  of  fairy  folk  and 

v     )•    w  olker'a  it 

1 1 - .  i  to  find. 

Bdell    MacDonald   tells  a   pretty 

i   Chandra  in  India.     Chandra  was 

a  hul  of  the  gardener  caste  ami  loved  best 

■II  to  rai-e  marigolds.  He  was  at  Delhi 
at  the  tune  of  the  Durbar,  and  thereby  be- 
Came   gardener   at    the   palace. 

Delightful   colored   cuts    and     plenty  of 
them   illustrate  Mother  Ooose   Children,  in 
which  B.  A.  and  If.  F.   Blaisdell   have  re- 
peated the  old  nursery  rimes  and  add- 
ed to  them  in  simple  words  farther 
accounts   of   the   children    of   Mother 
e.   A   charming  little   book. 

An  ingenious  scheme 
is      worked      out      by 
C.     D.     Chapman     in'» 
Self-Made        Pictut  i  ». 


I  in  sectional  colored  plates  to  be  cut  out 
and  iiasted  on  a  background  plate,  children 
build    up    the    complete    pictures    of    variou- 

•i  ican     historical     places     and 
scen< 

'J' he  Owlet  Library  has  ten  fas- 
cinating,  gaily   covered  books  with 
it\t   and  spaces  to  be  filled  by  the 
twenty-four     paster     pic- 
tures     tucked      in      the 
pocktt  on  the  back  cover. 
Butterflies,    boats,    birds, 
flowers,     foreign     scenes, 
all     sorts    of     interesting 
topics  are  on  the  list. 


the  other  doll  people  did  G.  C.  War- 
ner tells  in  The  House  of  Delight. 
It  is  not  often  that  stories  confessedly 
with  a  moral  are  so  frankly  entertaining 
and  natural  as  C.  S.  Bailey's  Stories  for 
Sunday  Telling.  They  are  about  very  hu- 
man youngsters  and  about  animals  and 
about  excellent  fairies. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  ANIMALS 

The  Little  White  Fox  and  His  Arctic 
Friends  is  an  uncommonly  good  animal 
story.  R.  J.  Snell,  the  story  teller,  doesn't 
tax  credulity  over  much  and  he  makes 
white  foxes  and  polar  bears  and  ptarmigan 
very  interesting  beings. 

Mother  West  Wind  Why  Stories  are  this 
year's  continuation  of  F.  W,  Burgess'  fas- 
cinating nonsense  stories.  These  are  the 
best  of  fooling,  but  besides  they  manage, 
without  ever  ceasing  to  be  funny,  to  tell  a 
few  facts  of  natural  history  and  to  set 
forth  a  healthy  ideal. 

Two  more  Bedtime  Stories  are  out.  Old 
Man.  Coyote,  that  tells  of  a  dreadful  sound 
iu  the  Green  Forest,  and  Prickly  Porky  and 
how  he  rolled  down  the  hill.  The  one  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Burgess'  tales  is  that  they  are 
too  wide  awake  for  bedtime. 

Holiow-Trce  Nights  and  Days,  A.  B. 
Paine's  joyous  histories  of  Mr.  Turtle,  Mr. 
Possum,  Mr.  Rabbit.  Mr.  Owl  of  course, 
and  others  who  pull  the  latchstring  of  the 
Hollow  Tree,  are  made  the  more  entertain- 
ing by  J.  M.  Conde's  amusing  pictures. 

Wholly    imaginary    are    the    stories    of 
Chickadee-dee  and  His  Friends, 
but  they  give,  by  the  way,  much 
information  as  to  bird  ways  and 
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ffOCSEWORK— Several  eir 


•LrtOKK- Girl    for    bou>»-w 
iosr  or  irooiue:    small   family. 

tOWO      aTf-. 


oc    white    eiri 
work.    Ai-nlv   Monday.   'Phone  0»1 

Vajrujr.    s.    A".    ■    ..-.    «^>rh    ami    ~ 


HOLSEWoiCK  —  White    or   colore 

era!    bou<-work    in    country. 
WrU'.-     y.'-]\<-.\n::.     I  K  i  :i  w:ir>-. 

HOLSEWOEK— girl,       vm  \ 
»mall    family.    Apply    WKJS    Osad 

I  u>  J. 


-  V'ORK— Olrl    for      gen  era/ 

»i<-^D     uut.       ADiily     52TJ7     Wal/ 
M.I;    \Y. 


\  'j.lK — 'iirli     for     Keft*r£ 

■Miall     family. 
l<ttl    N.    15th    st. 

perienced     .vhit 
«  required. 

:i«-ral,     TOonir 


lior '."rAVORK— Kxp«rieDc«]    zirlf 
eowi   wages;   refer* 

- 


ifof  UK  k  rl     lo  1 

Mm 

cjk. 

I  ;    Kr'>v.n    fcf..    \W-tl 
I 

■'  : 

II'iI'SMVOHK     Girl   for  . 


■ 


TheNewAnswer 

to  the 
ServantProblem 


She' s  leaving !  Leaving  her  position — disgruntled; 
leaving  you — discouraged.  And  you  had  just  con- 
gratulated yourself  on  getting  at  last  a  maid  who 
really  suited,  and  who  seemed  satisfied  to  stay. 

But — you  have  been  all  through  such  experiences 
time  and  again.  You'll  call  the  Employment  Bu- 
reau and  have  them  send  around  another  girl.  You'  11 
hope  for  the  best — and  let  it  go  at  that,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  past  experiences. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


Listen: 

Electricity  will  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  get  servants  and  to 
keep  them — by  making  house- 
work more  attractive.  And  it 
will  simplify  your  own  work  if 
left  without  a  maid. 

There's  the  Washer  and 
Wringer  to  do  the  week's  wash 
on  a  Monday  morn,  and  the 
Electric  Iron  to  follow  it  up  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

There's  the  Electric  Toaster 
to  make  appetizing  toast  at  the 
table  and  to  keep  it  crisp  and 
warm. 

There's  the  Electric  Range 
rapidly  coming  into  more  gen- 
eral use  for  cooking  through  the 
attractive  rates  now  being  made 
for  current  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

And  after  your  electrically  pre- 
pared meal  is  over,  there  is  the 


Electric  Dish- Washer  to  clear  it 
away. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  Vac- 
uum Cleaner,  the  Fan,  the  Inter- 
phone and  the  dozen  and  one 
other  conveniences — all  to  be 
had  with  the  quality  mark  — 
Western  Electric. 

These  devices  are  easy  to  buy 
and  each  one  is  an  investment 
which  soon  pays  for  itself.  Ex- 
clusive of '  the  Electric  Range, 
the  cost  of  current  to  operate 
them  all  per  month  is  less  than 
your  monthly  bill  for  light  alone. 
For  while  other  necessities  of 
life  are  increasing  in  cost, 
electric  current  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. 

If  you  have  a  servant  problem 
in  your  home,  why  not  find  out 
now  how  electricity  can  help  you 
solve  it? 

Write  our  nearest  office  today 

for   your   copy   of   Booklet    No. 

73-BJ,  "The  Electrical  Way." 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Houaea  in  All  Principal  Citie*  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


0 


Western  Electric 

America's  Electrical   Week,  December  2nd  to  9th 
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GOOD -BOOKS 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 


What  gift  but  a  book  implies  anything  and 
everything  from  mere  acquaintanceship  to 
the  utmost  devotion  ?  What  gift  but  a  book 
can  carry  its  peculiar  message  to  the  baby, 
the  boy,  the  girl,  the  college  man,  the  fiancee, 
the  father,  the  mother  ? 

Are  your  Chr istmases  bookless  ?  Do  your  gifts 
convey  the  delicate  compliment  that  you  con- 
sider your  friends  have  brains  as  well  as  bodies  ? 

Let  the  imprint  of  The  Abingdon  Press  be  a  guide  in 
selecting  worth-while  presents  this  year.  The  catalog,  sent 
upon  request,  will  give  you  many  suggestions.  Some  of  the 
latest  publications  are  described  below. 


GIFTS    FROM    THE   DESERT 
By  FRED.  B.  FISHER 

Illustrations  by  Harold  Speakman 

A  beautiful  Christmas  Story,  interpreting 
the  gifts  of  the  Wise  Men — gold,  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh.  The  setting  and  imagery 
are  oriental,  and  the  illustrations,  harmo- 
nizing perfectly  with  the  theme,  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

Price,  net,  50  cents  postpaid. 

RECOVERED    YESTERDAYS 
IN  LITERATURE 

By  BISHOP  WILLIAM  A.  QUAYLE 

A  series  of  brilliant  essays  on  men,  women 
and  literature.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
sufficient  to  suggest  the  charm,  piquancy 
and  originality  that  characterize  anything 
written  by  him.  Vision,  variety,  imagina- 
tion and  penetration  are  evident  on  every 
page,  and  the  book  will  be  a  delight  to 
every  reader.         Price,  net,  $1.50  postpaid. 


CHINA 

AN  INTERPRETATION 
By  BISHOP  J.  W.  BASHFORD 

A  first-hand  study  of  China's  history  and 
an  interpretation  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  ancient  Chinese  civilization  and  of 
Western  ideas  and  ideals,  by  one  who  for 
the  last  twelve  years  has  been  at  the  very 
center  of  Chinese  life.  Illustrations,  map, 
appendices  and  index.        Price,  net,  $2.50. 

THE    MOUNTAINS    OF   THE 

MORNING 

By  GUY  FITCH  PHELPS 

A  beautiful  romance — pure,  wholesome 
and  interesting — and  with  a  gripping  mes- 
sage. The  scene  i3  laid  in  our  own  great 
West-land,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Silver  Bow, 
and  the  reader  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story,  which  is  exhilarating  and  inspir- 
ing. The  author  loves  nature  and  describes 
it  with  ease  and  charm,  while  his  idealism 
and  delineation  of  character  are  unusually 
fine.  Price,  net,  $1.35  postpaid. 
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What15c5You 


from 
the 


Nation's  Capital 

litcrl.l  wpplrcnn  I  ri^l      Thp  Path*..,  .Inr  is  ^  an    illitclriti.,! 


The  Utile  matleroflSc  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is*  an  illustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Center, for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prims  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  Its  H3d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptyinc  the  purse;  it  costs  but  ft  a  yr.ir.  If  you  want  to  krr|< 
posted  on  what  is  Spine  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  Is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  whl<  h  puts  event'  \* 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  ISc  to  show  that  you  might  like  s...  h  a  papn,  tnd  we  n 
Mweeks.   I  he  15c  does  not  repay  us.  but  wc  are  glad  to  invest  in  new!  rienJs.  The  Pathfinder.  Box  39,      Washington,  D.  C. 
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WEBSTER'S  NEW    Whatever  your  question i  —  be  it  the  pronunciation 
mxcrifUATIAsiai       ofonewtermt    the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word; 
I  rl  I  tn  NATIONAL      the  location    .   f   JNigeria.the    meunini  of 
rvlS*T|/"lsl  ADV  Hkl     tractor,  white  coal  etc., -this  New  Creation 
UlwllUrlAKT    ES     contuins  u  cleni>hccur.il.-,|mnl  nnaww 
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bird  life,  and  an  appendix  containing  clear 
ticM  ti|iti(iiis  of  the  birds  mentioned  makes 
this  fin  excellent  Little  folks'  nature  book. 
II  any  small  body  likes  to  be  read  to  let 
him  get  8.  i>.  Kirkham's  Half-True  Stories, 
for  every  grown-up  in  the  household  will 
v.  .mt  to  see  the  orange  cover  with  the 
crocodiles!  and  turn  the  smooth  cream 
tinted  pages,  and  look  at  Mr.  Kirkham's 
sepia  drawings,  and  then  —before  you  know 
it  somebody  will  !»■  reading  Spooky  aloud. 

OLD  FRIENDS  IN  NEW  CLOTHES 
Some    nineteen    years    ago    Jobn    Hrown- 

john  added  to  the  world's  gaiety  by  the 
Adventure*  of  MUtiadcs  Peterkin  Paul,  "a 
very  great  traveler  tho  he  was  small."  This 
in  u  edition  with  its  droll  pictures,  by 
J.  (Joss  and  L.  Hopkins,  will  amuse  the 
new  generation  of  youngsters,  and  the 
parody  on  "Don  Quixote"  will  rejoice 
grown   folk  afresh. 

A  thin  book  holds  Ruskin's  lovely  fairy 
tale,  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  with 
an  introduction  that  tells  the  pretty  ro- 
mance of  the  story's  origin,  and  delicate 
drawings  by  H.  P.  Barnes  after  the  orig- 
inal pictures  by  Richard  Doyle. 

Not  enough  folk  know  that  Everyman's 
Library  has  a  fine  list  of  children's  clas- 
sics Mrs.  Ewing's  stories.  Daddy  Darwin's 
Dovecote,  Jackanapes,  Mrs.  Orertheway's 
Remembrances,  with  little  line  drawings, 
and  MacDonald's  fairy  romance,  Phan- 
tasies, are  issues  of  this  year. 

Almost  every  year  brings  new  print  and 
binding  and  usually  new  pictures  to  the 
Water  Babies.  This  time  F.  A.  Nankevell 
had  the  fun  of  drawing  Tom  and  the  sea 
beasts.  Amusing  pictures  they  are,  with 
droll  figures  in  conventional  landscapes — 
wc  mean,  mostly,  waterscapes. 

An  exciting  tale,  The  Lance  of  Kanaka, 
by  H.  W.  French,  printed  first  some  twen- 
ty-three years  ago,  is  well  worthy  a  new 
edition.  It  gives  a  sense  of  the  desert  and 
makes  all  camels,  especially  white  ones,  our 
friends. 

Ramona,  by  Helen  Hunt,  that  finest  of 
Indian  stories,  is  out  in  a  new  edition 
which  should  make  it  known  to  the  young 
folk  who  have  learned  to  read  since  the 
old  brown  cloth  bound  volume  tumbled  to 
pieces  from  much  use. 

A  third  Stevenson  story,  The  Black- 
Arrow,  is  added  to  the  series  of  children's 
books  illustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  No 
more  delightful  color  work  comes  from 
American  presses  this  year  than  these  pic- 
tures, dramatic  in  conception,  full  of  mys- 
tery  and  at  the  same  time  intensely  alive. 

JUST  STORIES— FOR  GIRLS 

The  Key  to  Betsy's  Heart  was  Vanart 
VI,  a  bad  little  dog  with  a  pedigree  and  a 
taste  for  shaking  chickens.  How  he  civil- 
ized Betsy  and  a  trainer  civilized  him  is 
an  entertaining  tale,  by  S.  M.  Ives,  with 
entertaining  pictures  scattered  through  the 
text. 

No  parents,  a  vanished  brother,  an  in- 
valid cousin,  and  two  grown  up  friends 
make  the  circumstances  in  which  The  In- 
dependence of  Nan  developed.  Nina 
Rhodes's  book  is  not  full  of  firecrackers  aa 
the  title  suggests,  but  is  the  story  of  ■ 
kindness  that  cleared  a   mystery. 

A  merry  team  were  The  Twins,  "Pro  and 
Con,"  of  whom  Winifred  Arnold  tells,  ami 
droll   happenings   tilled    the    summer   that 

they,    with   their  small   dog,   Mere   exiled    to 

a  Massachusetts  village. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  run  across  so  sincere 
and  gay  a  little  book  as  Prudem  St, 

by   Ethel  Hueston.     'The  five  girls  of  the 
Methodist   manse  are  all   real  girls.     The 
parson   and    Aunt   Grace  are  as  real  if  1 
exuberant. 

A    village     of     New      England     and 
beauty  spot,   Master  Simon's  Garden,  as  It 
hi   Puritan    days    and    again   bo   the. 
Ri  volution,    is    the   setting   of   «   chant; 
historical  romance  bj   Cornelia   Mel 

Mothers    are    out    of    fashion    for    fM*' 
books,    but    Margaret    Ashmun    like*    them 
and  has  an  excellent  example  of  the  ne 
,  .inici   t\pe  m   Isabel  (\ii l<  (<>n  •    x  U 

xmi-   the  let   year  ol  lo>;i<  school,  and  held 
ni|ii.te  family,  u  lot  ot  schoolmate*,  a 
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Good  Books 


Cut  out  this   page   and  take  it 

to  your  bookstore  for 

reference 


Gift 


Send  for  Illustrated  Holiday  and 

Juvenile    Bulletins   of 

Choice  Gift  Books 


— KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN'S 

The  Romance  of  a  Christmas  Card 

A  story  full  of  the  spirit  of  an  old-fashioned  home  Christmas,  with  a  message  of  optimism  and  good  cheer  that  will  go  straight  to  every 
reader's  heart  and  especially  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  and  receiving  Christmas  cards.  Not  since  Mrs.  Wiggin's  "Birds' 
Christmas  Carol*'  has  so  appealing  a  Christmas  story  been  written.  The  book  is  embellished  with  many  charming  illustrations  and  decor- 
ations in  color  and  black  and  white  by  Alice  Ercle  Hunt  and  with  an  actual   Christmas  card.  $1.00   net. 


Tales  of  the  Labrador 
By  WILFRED  T.  GRENFELL 

Graphic  accounts  of  shipwreck, 
peril  and  adventure  among  the 
hardy  fishermen  of  Labrador, 
and  their  Eskimo  neighbors,  told 
by  the  far-famed  and  much- 
loved  missionary  doctor.  Fron- 
tispiece. $i.2S   net. 


Tish 

By  MARY  R.  RINEHART 

"  'Tish'  is  a  joy.  Mrs.  Rinehart 
has  written  nothing  more  enter- 
taining than  this." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  Illustrated  in 
color    by    May    Wilson    Preston. 

$i.So  net. 


Just  David 
By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

A  new  story  of  happiness  and 
inspiration  by  the  author  of 
"Pollyanna,"  "Miss  Billy,"  "Cross 
Currents,"  etc.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net.  Beautiful  Holiday  edition 
in   limp   leather.  $2.00   net. 


The  Romance  of  the 

Martin  Connor 
By  OSWALD  KENDALL 

A  book  for  every  man  who  likes 
a  good  sea  story.  "As  direct  and 
exciting  a  tale  of  adventure  as 
any  of  the  modern  masters  of 
sea  fiction  have  concocted."— 
N.  Y.  Sun.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 


-JOHN    MUIR'S- 


A  Thousand  Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf 

An  account  of  the  great  naturalist's  walk  to  Florida  in  1857,  his  trip  to  Cuba  and  finally  to  California.  The  work  has  been  skillfully 
edited  from  Mr.  Muir's  journals  by  Prof.  William  F.  Bade,  who  did  a  like  service  for  Muir's  "Travels  in  Alaska."  Profusely  illustrated. 
$2.50  net.  Large   paper  edition,  with  hand  colored  photogravure  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations.  Limited  to  500  copies  for  sale.   $5.00  net. 


Bird  Friends 

By  GILBERT  H.  TRAFTON 

An  interesting  and  illuminating  bird  book 
for  the  general  reader.  Fully  illustrated  in 
color.  $2.00    net. 


The  Motorists'  Almanac 

By  W.  L.  STODDARD 

Every  motorist  will  enjoy  a  gift  of  this 
attractive  volume  of  practical  advice  and  de- 
lightful   humor.    Illustrated.  $1.00    net. 


Bonnie  Scotland 
By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS 

Sympathetic  observations  of  Scottish  homes 
and  industries,  music  and  songs,  literature 
and   religion.     Illustrated.  $1.25   net. 


By  Former  Senator   ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 

The  Life  of  John  Marshall 

"A  monumental  biography  of  John   Marshall  which   is  as  full  of  color  and    incident    as    a    historical    romance." — Baltimore    Evening    Sun. 
2  vols,   now   ready.    Fully  illustrated   in  color  and  black  and  white.  $8.00  net. 

Letters  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

Edited  by  ROSAMOND  GILDER 

"Among  the  most  notable  autobiographical 
records  and  studies  in  recent  years." — Boston 
Transcript.     Fully    illustrated.  $3.50     net. 


The  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

By  LOUIS  A.  COOLIDGE 

This  readable  life  of  Giant  should  take  its 
place  as  the!  best  compact  biography  of  the  great 
soldier  and   President.   Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 


The  Syrian  Christ 

By  ABRAHAM  M.  RIHBANY 

A  reverent  and  illuminating  interpretation 
from  an  entirely  new  angle  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.   Illustrated.  $1.50    net. 


-SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHERS" 


The  Pleasures  of  an  Absentee  Landlord 

A  new  volume   of  wit  and   playful   wisdom  that  will   be  sure  of  a  welcome   from   Dr.   Crothers'  many  admirers.     There  have  been  few  books 
published    in   America   that    will    yield    so   much   enjoyment   to   the    cultured  mind  as  the  nine  essays  of  this  volume.  $1.25  net. 


Harvest  Moon 

By  JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEABODY 

A  remarkable  collection  of  verse,  revealing 
war  in  a  new  spirit.  The  volume  throws  its 
changing  lights  and  shadows  on  the  common 
life  and   women   together  during  the 

days  of  strife. 

$i.2S  net. 


Riders  of  the  Stars 
By  HENRY  HERBERT  KNIBBS 
"Mr.     Knibbs    belongs    to    that    class    of    virile 
rs    of    men's    ballads    that    is    headed    by 
Kudyard    Kipling.  .  What   Service   has 

done    for    the    frozen    North,     Knibbs    has   cer- 
tainly done  for  Arizona."     Springfield  Union. 

$I.O><      Ht%. 


How  to  Read 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

In  this  stimulating  book  the  brilliant  literary 
ciitic  of  Life  writes  of  the  art  of  reading  in 
a  way  that  will  be  found  suggestive  and  help. 
ful  by  all  classes  of  readers. 

$1.25  net. 


-RICHARD  C.  CABOT'S- 


A  Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine 

With  -  al    Worker*,      A    book    by    the    author    of    "Wh.it    Mm    l.ivc    By,"    which   should   be   in    the   hands   of   every 


person    interested   in   preserving   his   health  andhighest   efficiency,    or    the    health    of    others. 


Bible  StorU  •  to  Read  and  Tell 

■     I  I'  VNf.l.S  1.  OEGOTT 
An 

in     I  King 

hi/     illuv 

in    color    and 
while    by    Willy    Pogany. 

\2.1r. 


About   Harriet 
liy  CLARA  W.  HUNT 

•  A    the    doings    of    a    little 
eity    girl    through    all    the    days   of 

ill!    foi 

all     little     (oils,     lihcir.tt, , 1     in 
color  h.  Maginel  IVrit/hi  1  > vt 

%t.j<,  net. 


Sarah  Brewster's  Relatives 
l»v  IXIA  W.  PRATTIB 

Sarah     wa  [0    have     her 

York     home     for    a    little 

SVeat  'I  li'     toi  ,  of  her 

jolly   times  thi  old   in   thia 

r/j 

■   net. 


$2.00  net. 

Apauk 
Caller  of  Buffalo 
ByJAMES  W.  SCHUI.  TZ 

'Thi    record  of  a  real  man's  life, 
an      Indian     atory     thai     .  oiw 
straight    I  nun    the    wilds. 

will    get    a    taste    In  1 
"  'i    Indian   lift  "     (  in istian  Eft- 
/.  avot    It  orld.     lllu  ttrated. 

,    net. 


SARA    COM     UKYANT'S- 


Stories  to  Tell  the   Littlest  Ones 


and    <iorig<    that    the                                                        lular  with  cl  ildri  n   ol    1    0    to     I      r<  Bl     '.I    agl  . 
t<    by  Willy   Pogany  and   1    il        Icrfully   1 


The  boot   li  pro! 

|i  ',11   net 
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The  Story  of  A  Romantic  Arctic  Brotherhood 

The  KLONDIKE  CLAN 


Illustrated 


REMINISCENCES  OF 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

By  CLARA  E.  LAUCHLIN 

oytd 

Ins  more   than   a 

irs. 

\  book  of  startling  incidents 
and  literary  legacies  from  an 
unusual  friendship  between  the 

famous  i>uct   and   the   author. 

Illustrated.   Net  75c. 

NATIONALIZING 
AMERICA 

By  PROF.  EDWARD  A. 
STEINER 

hot    of    "On    the    Trail    of 
the    Immigrant." 
How   to  set   in   order  our  na- 
tional  house  so  as  best  to   face 
the    international    crisis   at   the 
se  of  the  Great  War. 
Net  $1.00. 

PREPAREDNESS 

By  WILLIAM  I.   HULL 
of  Swarthmore  College 

An  unanswerable  indictment  of 

military    and    naval    "prepared" 

ness,"  in  w  hich  it  is  shown  to  be 

its  own  judge  and  executioner. 

Cloth.    Net  $1.25. 

WHAT  THE  WAR 
IS  TEACHING 

By  DR.  CHARLES  E. 
JEFFERSON 

A  hook  that  gathers  up  in  tell- 
ing fashion  the  lessons  which  the 
red  carnage  of  Europe  should 
bring  home  to  every  American. 

Cloth.     Net   Si. 00. 
THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  of 

BOOKER  T. 
WASHINGTON 


By  B.  F.  RILEY 


Author 


of   '■The 
Burden, 


White 
'  etc. 


Man's 


This  authentic  life  of  the  ne- 
gro slave  who   rose  against  over- 
whelming odds  is  unique  among 
biographies  in  American  history. 
Illustrated.    Net  $1.50. 


By  S.  HALL  YOUNG 

•JSkillully  drawn  types  of  men 
who  formed  it, dramatically  told 
talesot  theincidenta  that  marked 
it,  together  with  some  wonder- 
fully wwd  deseiiptions  of  the 
counti  y  111  which  it  all  happened, 
are  the  outstanding  features  of 
as  fine  a  book  of  the  North  as 
has  appeared  in  many  a  day. 
Illustrated.     Net,  $1.35 


Cloth,  Net  $1.35 


"TAKE  IT  FROM  ME" 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

The  author  of  "Eat  an d 
Thin"  has  u  1  itten  a  hook  about 
"the   other   fellow."   Coming   as 
1    man    to    man    it    will    be 
found   of    fascinating   interest. 

I .    Net  Si. 00. 


THE  TRAIL  TO  THE 
HEARTS  OF  MEN 

By  ABE  CORY 

A  story  of  action  and  power, 
permeated  with  the  spell  of  ad- 
s  future,  quickly  moving,  dra- 
matic and  glowing. 

Cloth.     Net   $1.35. 


CUPID  IN  OIL-SKINS 

By  J.  J.  BELL 

The  author  of  "Wee  MacGree- 

gor"  has  written  a  s'tory  of  war 
time  in  an  English  seaport  town, 
•  it  love  and  submarine-chasing, 
of  delightful  humor  and  grim  de- 
termination. 

Illustrated.    Net   $1.00. 


WEB  OF  STEEL 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 
Father  and  Son 

"Promises  to  be  one  of  the  sea- 
son's hits." — Spokane  Chronicle. 
Illustration    and   colored   jacket 

by  the  Kinneys,    Net  $1.35. 


THE  CASTLE  OF 
CHEER 

By   CHARLES   H.    LERRIGO 

Author    of    "Due    Williams." 
"One  resounding  note  of  opti- 
mism.  A  strong,  inspiring,  invig- 
orating    story,     spicy     with     ro- 
mance and  humor." — Continent. 

Illustrated.    Net  $i.-\S- 


Ask  ANY  Bookseller  for 

REVELLS' 


THE  TWINS 
"PRO" and "CON" 

BY  WINIFRED  ARNOLD 

Author  of  "Little  Merry  Christ. 

mas,"  etc. 

It   is  difficult   to   conceive  of 

any  girl  of  Uncle  Sam's  reading 

this  jolly  little  story  except  with 

rapt  interest  and  gleeful  delight. 
\  21110.    Illustrated.  Net  $1.25- 

BILLY  TOPSAIL, 
M.  D. 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

The  latest  of  the  "Billy  Top- 
sail" books  is  a  fascinating  tale 
of  adventure  with  "Dr.  Luke  of 
the  Labrador,"  whose  prototype, 
1  v  one  knows,  is  Dr.  Gren- 
feli.      Cloth.    Net  $1.25. 

BILLY  BURNS  OF 
TROOP  5 

By  I.  T.  THURSTON 

Author  of  "The  Bishop's 

Shadow,"  etc. 
A  crackerjack  story  for  boys 
of  all  ages. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.00. 

BOY  SCOUT 
CRUSOES 

By  EDWIN  C.   BURRITT 

An  adventure  tale  of  the 
South  Seas  which  will  take  its 
place  in  the  boy's  heart  next  to 
"Treasure  Island"  and  "Rob- 
inson   Crusoe." 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.25. 

"TELL  ME  A  HERO 
STORY" 

By  MARY  STEWART 

Illustrated  in  Colors  by  Samuel 
M.   Palmer. 
Retells  in  clear,   simple   form 
some      old      stories      found      en- 
shrined    in     mummy-cases     and 
other  out-of-the-way  places.   De- 
lightfully   illustrated. 
Net.  $i.->5. 


==  BOOKS         ' 
,158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
17  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


For  Your  Throat 

When    troubled    with    coughing, 

hoarseness,  voice-strain,  tickling 
in  throat,  or  irritation  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  place  one  of 


BROWN'S 

Bronchial 
TROCHES 


in  the  mouth— let  it  slowly  dissolve, 
and  got  welcome  relief.  Irritation  and 
tickling  gradually  lessen,  cough  ceases, 

sndstn 

Nm  lOl    1  rUI  Ilia   Boa   fit.  »M<   p 

pi  //   ti"ti  ,   irr 
I  1 

J0I111  I.  Hi-own  A  Sou.  Boston,  M«ihn. 


Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


Fresh,  Wild  Grown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine    ne\i    crop   of 

Wabash  \  all<  5 

iv,  ma 
1     n  Bhelled— <  isil] 

ilthfuL    We 
ship  di        I    to  con« 

Sllinei  :     in      III,     I  ;•    and 
20   lb.  1  '  per 

1  I    1 

dao  Wild  Hlckorj    Nul  ■    w  il 
mils  and  shell  Barks,    Ordei    i.  n  Pound  Trial 
Carton  Pecans  today,   |]  SO    Sail  (notion  vnaranuxl. 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co. 


hand  wrought  ting:,  an  accident,  and,  final* 
b .  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Beulah  Marie  l>ix  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent tale  of  seventeenth  century  New 
England  of  a  pluck;  little  bound  girl, 
Blithe  MoBride,  who  came  from  the  shuns 
of  London,  and  won  her  way  to  freedom 

ami  a  home  in  the  new  land. 

Polly  Trotter,  Patriot,  is  not  exclusively 
a  girl's'  book  for  till  its  title.  There  are 
other  patriots,  boys  and  men  in  the  stirring 
story  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution, 
by  E.  B.  and  A.  A.  Kuipe,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  Nathan  Hale, 

JUST  STORIES— FOR  BOYS 

The  hero  of  Klbridge  S.  Brooks'  new 
tale   is   a    romantic  Son  of  the   Revolution, 

an  Ohio  lad  who,  fascinated  by  the  wily 
Aaron  Burr,  Is  entangled  in  that  traitor'* 
mad  scheme  of  empire  that  opened  on  the 

island    of    Blennerliasset     and    ended    with 

Burr's  capture  at  New  Orleans. 
W.    P.    Eaton's    Peanut-Quo    Reporter 

climbs  the  ladder  of  success  fairly  fast,  but 
the  reader  on  the  way  sees  the  working  of 
the  country  and  the  city  newspaper  office, 
the  way  a  reporter  learns  his  job  and  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  it. 

Don  Strati;/  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  by  Wil- 
liam Heyliger,  deals  with  Boy  Scouts  in  a 
\  illage  and  with  a  lazy  fellow  who  waked 
up.  Billp  Burns  of  Troop  5  was  a  Wash- 
ington street  lad  whose  Scout  Troop 
helped  through  the  fiftieth  anniversary  at 
Gettysburg  when  Scouts  made  themselves 
famous. 

Baseball  and  football  both  have  their 
innings  in  The  Unofficial  Prefect,  by  A.  T. 
Dudley.  It  is  the  story  of  an  American 
school  with  the  plot  centered  about  the 
team  and  the  nine. 

A  good  high  school  and  college  football 
yarn  is  The  Fullback,  by  L.  Perry,  with 
the  question  of  professional  play  for  the 
crux,  and  "Sheridan  twenty  miles  away" 
when  the  great  game  is  called. 

All  sorts  of  interests  besides  athletics 
figure  in  E.  A.  Brown's  Archer  and  the 
"Prophet."  It  reminds  me  a  bit  of  that 
one-time  favorite,  "St.  Winifreds."  tho  en- 
tirely of  today,  and  of  an  American 
"prep." 

Following  the  Lure  of  the  Black  ITillt 
while  yet  their  only  inhabitants  were  the 
wild  creatures  and  wilder  Sioux  was  a 
risky  business,  as  T>.  Lange  tells  us.  The 
Benton  boys  had  dangers  a-plenty,  but  re- 
mained boys,  not  supermen. 

Connie  Morgan  in  Alaska,  by  ,T.  B.  Hen- 
drix,  impresses  one  as  the  real  thing.  The 
men  are  not  adventuring,  they  are  simply 
facing  the  risks  of  life  in  the  far  north. 
And  Connie  is  a  tillicum.  That's  the 
name  they  give  in  Alaska  to  the  fellow,  or 
the  dog.   who  stands   by   his  friends. 

ABOUT  REAL  FOLKS 

Swiftly  told  tales  of  stirring  events  that 
called  for  courage,  endurance,  generosity. 
self-sacrifice,  till  the  chapters  of  P.  J. 
Gould's  worth  while  book  on  Worth  While 
People. 

Truly  Stories  from  the  Surely  Bible  are 
not  made  over  but  are  told  in  the  King 
James  Version,  only  shortened  by  the  omis- 
sion   of    all  unnecessary  additions.     They 

are  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  meat  old 
stories  of   Moses,   Joseph,    Eli;ah.    Daniel, 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Russia  tells  ,>f 
the  life  on  a  country  estate  where  little 
Vladimir     Mokrievitch     grew     tip:      I 

stirred    by    tyrnntn      the     youth     became    n 

"revolutionist,"    was    sent    to    Siberia.  >s 

caped  and  finally  reached  Sw  it  ei  land. 
m  here  he  now  dv\  ells,  an  exile. 

The  Brst  storj  In  S    w    Pollman's 
from   the  0/1/    World  ami   the    Veif  mal 
one  wish  that  she  would  next  turn  her  uu 
oommou  gift  for  showing  that  facts   >■<■  .^ 
r«  mantle  as  fancies  to  s  short  child's  his 
toi  \   ^>(  the  United  Stat 

\    l.i    n    \«»<U.    neaih     BOO    p.i- 

>/  0/  the  I  Hired  states  bj    M    1    Herd 

lean.    This     has    mau\     colored     plate-,    and 
PM-    much    attention    to    Indians   an .!    «. 
An    excellent    child's    reference    book 

lie    new     volume    In    the  i' 

Stones    >,<(    (licit       Vnni  I,  an-..     /  l« 
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no  doubt  a  biography,  but  it  is  Quito  as 
much  a  whole  book  of  Indian  stories,  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  romantic  adventures 
not  alone  of  La  Salle,  but  of  the  fearless 
father  Hennepin  and  of  Count  Frontenac. 

M  H.  Wade  in  Pilgrims  of  Today  re- 
counts the  adventures  and  struggles  of  six 
emigrant  boys  and  one  girl  whose  names 
have  become  well  known  in  this  their 
adopted  land.  Riis,  Muir,  Mary  An  tin, 
Schtirtz,  Pulitzer,  Steiner  and  Nathan 
Strauss. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain  is  full 
of  entertaining  incidents  and  Mr.  Paine 
has  made  a  living  figure  of  the  happy-go- 
lucky  lad  growing  up  in  the  middle  west 
and  of  the  witty  and  famous  and  good 
man  be  became. 

How  Elizabeth  Fry  by  the  simplest  be- 
ginnings wakene,d  England  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  to  the  hor- 
hors  of  the  prison  system  is  told  by  Laura 
A.  Richards  in  a  short  life  written  for  girls. 
The  "angel  of  the  prisons"  was  one  of  a 
noted  family,  the  Gurneys  of  Earlham, 
*'gay  Quakers''  whose  household  of  young 
folk  was  a  merry  one.  It  is  an  inspiring 
bonk,  the  story  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  human  of  women  who  achieved  mira- 
cles long  before  feminism  was  the  fashion. 

ADVENTURE  NOW  AND  THEN 

W.  A.  Johnston's  Deeds  of  Doinr/  and 
Daring  tell  marvelous  and  true  stories  of 
the  builders  of  skyscrapers,  the  fighters  of 
forest  fires,  the  miners  and  other  everyday 
heroes  who  make  the  world  as  we  know  it. 

The  Boy  with  the  United  titates  Mail 
Opens  with  some  chapters  for  stamp  col- 
lectors  and  Mr.  Rolt-Wheeler  goes  on  to 
all  sorts  of  exciting  incidents  in  telling  us 
how  we   get   our   letters. 

Popularizing  paleontology  sounds  diffi- 
cult, but  I-'.  Bolt-Wheeler  in  the  Monster 
Hunters  makes  a  good  story  out  of  a  boy's 
trips  to  Africa  and  to  Wyoming  in  search 
of  fossils  with  unpronounceable  names  but 
tl. lilling  historii 

An  Indian  boy  by  adoption.  J.  W. 
Schultz  has  told  his  paleface  brothers. many 

les.      Apailk,    Culler   of    I'llf- 

fato,  was  a  lad   in   the   laud   and   the  days 

'if    the    great   buffalo    herds.    He    was    a    fine 

boy.  but  it  is  a  piteous  story  of  the  buffalo. 

James  O.  Garwood  has  lived  in  the  wilds 

and  himself  knew  The  Grizzly  him/.  There 

white   men    out    for    big   game    and    1 1 1 - 

d  guides,  but  Mnsqua  ai  d  Thor  ami  the 

other   beasts   and   the   birds   of   the  Great 

Divide    are    the    main    characters    of    this 

good  story. 

The   rersion   of   the   "Conquest  of 
U-O,"   arranged   by   II.    W .    Banks  and   gaily 
illustrated   by  T.   II.    Robinson,   make-   an 

ting     and     romantic     BtorT.        But      why 

'I'Ik    Boy's   Preacottt    If  girls  are  warned 

from    history   W,'.V  dedicate   this  atti 
volume  to  three  of  them'.' 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 

programs    for   special    festivities 
criptionMof  clever  new  amusement 
'  D  bad  included  in  her  Oat 
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THE  BEST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


H.  G.   Wells'  New  Novel— Now  70th   Thousand 

MR.  BRITLING  SEES  IT  THROUGH 

"The  Great  Novel" 

"A  great  work  ...  a  searching  analysis  of  humanity's  soul." — Boston 
Advertiser.  "Remarkable;  not  only  Mr.  Wells'  best  book,  but  the  best  book 
so  far  published  concerning  the  war." — Chicago   Tribune.  $1-50 


The  New  Illustrated  Masefield 

SALT  WATER  POEMS 
AND  BALLADS 

A  book  of  wonder  and  delight  by  the 
foremost  living  poet,  illustrated  by  one 
of  England's  leading  marine  artists, 
Charles   Pears. 

With  colored   illustrations ,   $2.00 

John  Masefield's  Magnificent  Story 

GALLIPOLI 

is  also  ready  now.  It's  ''a  splendid  tale 
of  bravery  splendidly  told — a  miniature 
epic."  illustrated,  $1.25 

Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Remarkable 
Book 

SPOON  RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 

The     new    illustrated    edition    with    new 

as.     Now    illustrated    l>y    Oliver   ller- 

ford.      Mr.    Herford's     pictures     are     as 

•    unique     and     powerful     as     the     unusual 

poems   they   illustrate. 

Cloth,    $2.00.     Leather,    $2.50 

Mr.  Masters'  Volume  of  New  Poems 

THE  GREAT  VALLEY 

is  now  ready.  The  St.  Louia  Mirror  in 
an  early  review  calls  it,  "a  book  of 
passion,    color    and     music." 

Cloth,    $1.50.     Leather,    $1.75 

Ida  Tarhell's  New  Book 

NEW  IDEALS  IN 
BUSINESS 

An    amazing    rtory,    written    out    of    per- 
:    t     wil  li     tlie    i  ew    spirit. 

manifest  in  all  largi  enterprises.  $1.50 
Stephen   Graham's  New  Book 

THROUGH  RUSSIAN 
CENTRAL  ASIA 

"Stephen    Graham     has    done    more    than 
a:.y   oilier   man    to   interpret    the   soul   of 
,    1  lie    \\      1.  1 11    world."     N     >  • 
Timet.  Illustrated,    ■ 


Jane  Addams'  New  Book 

THE  LONG  ROAD  OF 
WOMAN'S  MEMORY 

A  book  of  wide  interest  enriched  by 
numerous  anecdotes  and  stories  drawn 
from  the  author's  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience. $1.25 

A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  and 
Cecil  Forsythe 

A  complete  history  of  music  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day  in  a 
concise    and    readable    form. 

Illustrated,    $2.00 

New  Books  for  Young  Readers 

AMATEUR  CIRCUS 
LIFE 

By  Ernest  Balch 

Around  the  cirrus  idea  the  author 
builds  up  a  very  interesting  and  practi- 
cal system  of  physical  training.  ///.,  $1.50 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  New  Book 

SECRET  TRAILS 

Exciting  animal  stories  and  tales  of 
the  great  out-of-doors  by  the  foremost 
writer   in    this   field.  Illustrated,   $1.35 

PILOT 

By  H.  Plunket  Greene 

A  roguish  dog  is  the  real  hero  of  the 
book  but  there  are  other  stories  about 
fairies,    hoys    and    girls    and    fishing. 

Colored   illustrations,  $2.00 

POLLY  TROTTER, 
PATRIOT 

By  Alden  A.  Knipe  and  Emily  B. 
Knipe 

As  striking  .1  story  for  girls  as  "The 
Maul   of   '76"  by  the  same  authors,   $1.23 

Cornelia  Meigs'  New  Book 

MASTER  SIMON'S 
GARDEN 

1    1  rv     little     reader     who     li'eed     "The 

Kingdom  of  the  Winding  Road,"  will  en- 
joy this  delicate   romanci     Col,   ill..  $1.25 


Rabindranath  Tagore's  New  Books 


THE  HUNGRY  STONES,  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

"A   book  of  strange,   beautiful,    widely-varying  tales      .     .     .    all  exquisite."-— AT.  Y.  Times 
(  loth,  ti.15  and  $1,511.   Leather,  $1,60  ami  t 

A    I'   at  tin-  bookitorem  for  Tagore't  other  new  books 


Fruit  Gathering 
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Danger  of  Stomach  Acidity 
and  Fermentation 

By  ARTHUR  TRUE  BUSWELL,  M.  D. 


Ell  I  were  asked  to  sound 
a    health    warning    that 
would  be  of  the  gi  i 
»9      possible  benefit  to  man- 
*M      kind,   1   should   saj    em- 
phatically— "Beware     of 
-.  acid  stomach."     For  acid 

stomach   is  the  cause  of 
fermentation  which,  bad 

S   *nou*h  in  itfself;  is,th<: 

torerunner  ot  a  hundred 
ills  that  sap  the  energy  and  vitality  of  its 
victims.  I  venture  to  say  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  sickness  starts  with  acid  stom- 
ach. 

Nature  provides  hydrochloric  acid  as 
one  of  the  digestive  fluids,  but  too  much 
of  this  acid  causes  fermentation,  hurries 
the  food  out  of  the  stomach  and  carries 
the  acid  all  through  the  body.  As  a  con- 
sequence, poisons  (toxins)  are  formed 
which  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  caus- 
ing auto  intoxication,  nervousness,  mental 
depression  and  countless  ills  of  which  this 
is  but  the  beginning. 

Every  one  of  the  vital  organs  in  time 
become  affected — the  heart,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  intestines,  the  nerves  and  the 
brain  all  decline,  for  the  stomach  is  the 
Power  Plant  of  the  body.  Even  the  teeth 
are  affected  by  acid  stomach,  for  the  gums 
recede  and  pyorrhoea  will  be  the  result. 

Stomach  remedies  only  neutralize  the  acid 
because  they  are  stronger  than  the  acid.  This 
ultimately  ruins  the  lining  of  the  stomach.  The 
acid  being  neutralized  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood  only  to  come  back  to  the  stomach  in 
greater   quantities   at   the   next   meal. 

How;  much  more  sensible  would  it  be  to  attack 
this  disorder  at  its  source.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  neutralize  the  acid  after  it  has  formed,  why 
not  prevent   it  from   forming   in   the    first   place? 

Superacidity  is  caused  by  wrong  eating  and 
the  remedy  must  be  found  in  the  field  of  the 
cause — in  eating  correctly. 

The  individual  sufferer  from  indigestion, 
acidity,  fermentation,  gas  and  such  disorders  has 
not  can-ied  his  experiments  with  food  very  far. 
If  he  had  he  could  easily  cure  himself  as 
Eugene  Christian,  the  famous  food  scientist,  has 
proved   beyond   all   doubt. 

The  reason  which  led  Eugene  Christian  to  take 
up  the  study  of  food  in  the  first  place  was  be- 
cause he  himself,  as  a  young  man,  was  a  great 
sufferer    from    stomach    and    intestinal    trouble. 

So  acute  was  his  affliction  that  the  best  spe- 
cialists of  the  day,  after  everything  within 
their  power  had  failed,  gave  him  up  to  die. 
Educated  for  a  doctor  himself.  Christian  could 
get  no  help  from  his  brother  physicians. 

Believing  that  wrong  eating  was  the  cause  and 
that  right  eating  was  the  only  cure,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  foods  and  their  relation  to  the 
human  system.  What  he  learned  not  only  re- 
stored his  own  health  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time,  but  has  been  the  means  of  reliev- 
ing some  2S,ooo  other  men  and  women  for  whom 
he  has  prescribed  with  almost  invariable  success, 
even  though  most  of  them  went  to  him  as  a  last 
resort. 

Christian  says  that  all  stomach  and  intestinal 
disorders  with  their  countless  sympathetic  ills — 
are  caused  by  wrong  selections  and  wrong  com- 
binations of  food  and  that  right  combinations  of 
food  will  positively  remove  every  stomach  and 
intestinal    disorder  by   removing  its   causes. 

No  one  would  think  of  putting  salt  into  an 
open  wound,  and  yet  we  do  worse  than  that 
when     we    keep    putting    irritating,    acid-creating 


lood   combinations  into  our  stomachs  al- 
ready surcharged   with  acid. 

The  word  diet  is  one  which  has  an  un- 
pleasant  sound — it  makes  us  think  of  .uiv- 
ing  up  all  the  things  we  like  for  those  wc 
have  no  taste  for.  But  Eugene  Christian's 
method  is  entirely  different — instead  of 
asking  his  patients  to  give  up  the  things 
they  enjoy,  he  prescribes  menus  which  are 
twice  as  enjoyable  as  those  to  which  the 
patient  is  accustomed. 

Christian  believes  in  good  foods  deli- 
ciously  cooked— the  kind  all  of  us  like 
best  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  any 
home  store,  hotel  or  restaurant.  He  says 
that  most  of  the  things  we  eat  are  all  right 
— but  that  we  don't  know  how  to  combine 
or  balance  them. 

Often,  one  food  good  in  itself,  when 
combined  with  another  equally  good  food, 
produces  an  acid  reaction  in  the  stomach ; 
whereas  either  of  the  foods  alone  or  eaten 
in  combination  with  some  other  food 
would  have  been  easily  and  perfectly  di- 
gested. 

Unfortunately,  each  food  we  eat  at  a 
meal  is  not  digested  separately.  Instead, 
all  of  the  foods  we  combine  at  the  same 
meal  are  mixed  and  digested  together. 
Consequently,  if  we  eat  two  or  more  ar- 
ticles at  the  same  meal  which  don't  go 
well  together,  there  is  sure  to  be  aciditv, 
fermentation,  gas  and  all  kinds  of  digestive 
trouble. 

At  Eugene  Christian's  New  York  office  there 
is  a  constant  stream  of  men  and  women  who  go 
to  him  for  treatment  after  having  tried  every- 
thing else  and  rarely  are  they  disappointed  in 
the  outcome.  Some  of  the  results  he  has  at- 
tained read  like  fairy  tales.  I  know  of  a  number 
of  instances  where  his  rich  patrons  have  been  so 
grateful  for  their  restoration  of  health  and 
energy  that  they  have  sent  him  checks  for  $500 
or  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  bill 
when  paying  it. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  unable  to  handle  personally 
that  he  has  written  a  course  of  little  lessons 
which  tells  you  exactly  what  to  eat  in  order  to 
overcome  the  ailment  which   is  troubling  you. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  din- 
ner, curative  as  well  as  corrective,  covering  all 
conditions  of  health  and  sickness,  including 
stomach  acidity,  constipation  and  all  intestinal 
disorders  from  infancy  to  old  age  and  all  oc- 
cupations, climates  and  seasons.  They  also  tell 
you   how   to   reduce   and   how    to    gain. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as  though 
you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  great  food 
specialist,  because  every  possible  point  is  so 
thoroughly  covered  and  clearly  explained  that 
you  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question  which  isn't 
answered.  You  can  start  eating  the  very  things 
that  will  remove  the  causes  of  your  disorder  the 
dav  you  receive  the  lessons  and  you  will  find 
that   you  secure   results   with   the   first  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  Little 
I  ons  in  Corrective  Eating  simply  write  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society,  Dent.  41;,  460 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is  not 
necessary'  to  enclose  any  money  with  your  re- 
quest, Merely  ask  then  to  sen. I  the  lessoni  on 
five  days'  trial  with  the  understanding  that  you 
will  either  return  them  within  that  time  or  re- 
mit  $i.   the   small   fee   asked. 


Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this  is  a 
copy  of  the  official  blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 

Dcpt.  412,  460  Fourth  Avenue,   New   York  City 
Yon  may  send  me  prepaid  ■  copy  of  Corrective  Bating  in  24  lessons.    I  will  either  rtmaii  then 

to  you  within  live  days  after  r<-<  1  i|>i  or  ■  1  ml   \  on  $j. 


Name    tddresi 


nails    is    as    clever,    with    workable    desiRiis 

ami  clear  diagram*. 

iimi  Bovi  "ml  aiiis  Cun  Urn n  Money. 
liy  c.  ('.  Bowsfieldi  emphasizes  the  "good 
ways"  of  beginning  i<>  earn,  Many  ideas 
lit  the  town  youngster,  bul  more  arc  for 
the  country  dweller,  both  because  health- 
ful tasks  an'  more  frequent  and  varied  in 
the  country  and  because  Mr.  Bowgfield  is  a 
specialist   in   country  living. 

The  editor  of  lliinlini/  anil  Fishing.  W. 
II.  Miller,  has  written  a  Boy's  Hook  <>/ 
Hunting  ami  Fishing.  This  is  introduced 
by  Dan  Heard  and  is  a  thoroly  prac- 
tical book  telling  the  kinds  of  tackle,  of 
guns,  of  outfit  necessary,  and  also  possible 
to  a  boy  of  small  purse. 

PUBLISHERS   AND   PRICES 

Adventures  of  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul,  by  John 
Brownjohn.  Boston  :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1. 
Apauk,  Caller  of  Buffalo,  J.  W.  Schultz.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  $1.25.  Arabian  Nights,  by 
Louis  Rhead.  Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.50.  Archer 
and  the  "Prophet,"  by  E.  A.  Brown.  Boston : 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.20. 

Billy  Burns  of  Troop  5,  by  William  Heyliger. 
F.  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  $1.  Black  Arrow,  by  R. 
L.  Stevenson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.26. 
Blithe  McBride,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  $1.25.  Boy's  Book  of  Hunting 
and  Fishing,  by  W.  H.  Miller.  G.  H.  Doran 
Company,  $1.25.  Boy's  Book  of  Mechanical 
Models,  by  W.  B.  Stout.  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  $1.50.  Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  by  A. 
B.  Paine.  Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.25.  Boy's 
Prescott,  comp.  by  H.  W.  Banks.  F.  A.  Stokes 
&  Co.,  $2.  Boy  Scout  Crusoes,  by  Edwin  C.  Bur- 
ritt.  F.  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  $1.25.  Boy  with  the 
United  States  Mail,  by  F.  Rolf-Wheeler.  Boston: 
Lothrop,   Lee  &   Shepard.   $1.50. 

Chandra  in  India,  by  E.  B.  MacDonald.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  50  cents.  Chickadee  and  His 
Friends,  by  L.  W.  Sanderson.  F.  A.  Stokes  & 
Co.,  $1.25.  Clan  of  Mumes,  by  F.  A.  Waugh. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50.  Connie  Morgan 
in  Alaska,  by  J.  B.  Hendryx.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,    $1.25. 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote,  by  J.  H.  Ewing. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  cloth,  40  cents ;  leather, 
80  cents.  Don  Strong  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  by 
William  Heyliger.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25. 
Deeds  of  Doing  and  Daring,  by  W.  A.  Johnston. 
A.   W.   Wilde  Company,   $1.25. 

Elizabeth  Fry,  by  L.  E.  Richards.  D.  Appleton 
&    Co..    $1.25. 

Full-Back,  by  Lawrence  Perry.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,    $1.25. 

Games  and  Parties  for  Children,  by  G.  L. 
Davison.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1. 
Grizzly  King,  by  J.  O.  Curwood.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  $1.25. 

Half-True  Stories,  by  S.  D.  Kirkham.  San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  $2.  Hollow-Tree 
Nights  and  Days,  by  A.  B.  Paine.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.50.  House  of  Delight,  by  G.  C. 
Warner.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press,  $1.  How 
Boys  and  Girls  Can  Earn  Money,  by  C.  C.  Bows- 
field.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.,  $1. 

Independence  of  Nan,  by  Nina  Rhodes.  Boston  : 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.20.  Isabel  Carleton's 
Year,  by  Margaret  Ashmun.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  $1.25. 

Jackanapes,  by  J.  H.  Ewing.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  cloth,  40  cents  ;  leather,  80  cents.  Jolly  Book 
of  Play  Craft,  by  P.  Beard.  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co., 
$1.35. 

Key  to  Betsy's  Heart,  by  S.  M.  Ives.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.  King  of  the  Golden 
River,  by  Ruskin.  Ginn  &  Co..  25  cents.  Know- 
About  Library.  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co..   $2. 

Lance  of  Kanaka,  by  H.  W.  French.  Boston : 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.  Land  of  the  Blue 
Flower,  by  F.  H.  Burnett,  Moffat.  Yard  &  Co., 
$1.25.  La  Salle,  by  L.  S.  Hasbrouck.  The  M.u- 
millan  Company,  50  cents.  Little  White  Ko\  and 
His  Arctic  Friends,  by  R.  J.  Snell.  Boston  1  it  tie. 
Brown  &  Co.,  75  cents,  l.uiv  of  th<-  Black  Hills, 
by  D.  Lange.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  1*  ShepaHl, 
$1. 

Master    Simon's    Garden.    t>v     Cornelia     Mtbjl 
The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.26.  Monster  Hunt* 
by    F.    Rolt-Wheeler.    Boston      Lothrop,    Las    I 
Shepard,  $1.25.  Mother  Goose  Children,  b]    '      \ 
ami    M.    P.    Blaisdell.    Boston      Little,    Brows    -t 
Co.,   (0  cents.   Mother   West    w  Ind   Whj    Stoi 
b]    F,  W.   Burgess.  Boston:   Little,  Browi 
$1.    Mrs.    Overt  heway's    Kememl  :-\    .1     tl 

i'»  Ins     EC     P.    Dutton    A    Co .    sloth,    1 
1 .   80  cents. 
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Says  So,  by  Ethel  Hueston.  Indianapolis  :  Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company,    $1.25. 

Ramona,  by  Helen  Hunt.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown 
*   Co.,   $1.35. 

Self-Made  Pictures,  by  C.  D.  Chapman.  F.  A. 
Stokes  &  Co.,  $1.  Sleeping'  Beauty  and  Other 
Tales,  tr.  by  Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch.  G.  H.  Doran 
Company,  $5.  Son  of  the  Revolution,  by  E.  S. 
Brooks.  Boston  :  W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  50  cents. 
Stories  for  Sunday  Telling,  by  C.  S.  Bailey. 
Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press,  $1.  Story  of  the 
United  States,  by  M.  L.  Herdman.  F.  A.  Stokes 
&   Co.,   $2.50. 

Tales  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  by 
S.  M.  Collman.  Cincinnati :  Stewart  &  Kidd, 
$1.50.  Tell  Me  a  Hero  Story,  by  Mary  Stewart. 
F.  H.  ReveU  &  Co.,  $1.25.  Told  by  the  Sand- 
man, by  A,  P.  Walker.  Harper  &  Brothers,  50 
cents.  Top  of  the  World  Stories,  tr.  by  E.  and 
L.  Poulsson.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard, 
$1.  Truly  Stories  from  the  Surely  Bible,  comp. 
by  M.  Howard.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1. 
Twins,  "Pro  and  Con,"  by  Winifred  Arnold. 
F.   H.  Revell  &  Co.,  $1.25. 

Unofficial  Prefect,  by  A.  R.  Dudley.  Boston : 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.25. 

Water  Babies,  by  C.  Kingsley.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  81.50.  Way  to  Santa  Claus  House, 
by  F.  H.  Burnett.  Harper  &  Brothers,  $1. 
When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Russia,  by  V.  Mokrievitch. 
Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  75  cents. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Carpenter,  by  G.  E. 
Rich ;  When  Mother  Lets  Us  Draw,  by  E.  R. 
Thayer.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  75  cents  each.  Won- 
der Box,  by  Will  Bradley.  The  Century  Com- 
pany, $1.  Wonder  Tales  Retold,  by  Katherine 
Pyle.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.35.  Worth 
While  People,  by  F.  J.  Gould.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
50    cents. 


PEBBLES 

After  a  while  paper  may  be  so  scarce 
that  shoe  manufacturers  can't  afford  to  use 
it  in  soles. — lies  Moines  Register. 

Ohubbs — Have  you  heard  Brown's  latest 

Dubbs — Yes,  it's  rather  worse  than  the 
other  one  he  had. — Judge. 

Amerk-a  has  contributed  $28,000,000  to 
the  people  of  war-stricken  Europe,  just  to 
■bow  them  to  what  extent  we  are  money- 
grubbing  people. — Dayton  News. 

Th<'    Farmer — Say.    don't   you    see    that 

"Private!    No   Fishing  Allowed"? 
The   Fisherman— 1   never  read  anything 
marked  "Private." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  stories  of  the  way  those  P.ritish 
'tanks"   go   over   shell-cratera   and    trenches 

will  fill  with  envy  the  beari  of  every  motor- 
who  baa  tried  to  travel  unimproved  New 
i.ngland  highways. — Boston  Herald. 

Uncle  Silas   (visiting  city  relatives  who 
electrical  appliances  for  cooking  at  the 

le)     •  wvii.   i   -wan  :   You  make  fun  of 

for  i-atiij'   in    the  kitchen.    I   don'1 
if  D  uch  difference  whether  you  eal 

in   the  kitchen  or  cook   in   the  dining' room." 

— Life. 

■,f  devices— one  was  exhibited  re- 

eently  :it   Atlantic  Citj     U    the  pneumatic 

;  pole.  The  flag  attached  t-,  it  waves  with 

..i/jent    wave,    an    Immortal    flutter. 

\ou    for   the  automata  band-clapper  and 

the  dictaphone-cheer^-  /•'.  /'.    I    In  >/<<    ! 

I    in i, a n i 

A    humane  ,,.,]    ;,    .]••••  iitown 

Bnd    filled    it    with    attractive 

of   wild   animals   in   their   native 

\   placard  in  the  middle  of  the  ex- 

l   '-if    Mad  :    "V.  ikinned   to  provide 

men    with    fashionable    furs."    A     man 

before  the  window  and  hi     bare 

ion    for  a    moment   gave    (dace    t,,  ,,,,,. 

of     rmpathy.   "1    know  just,   how   von    feel, 

tOpS."    he    muttered.    '■*.,  | 

The  reformer  heard  of  a  case  which  In- 
■I  him  mote  than  the  ordinary,    o  he 
rht   out   the   reformed   one   and   a  ked 

■■v.    hecan  >■     he 
to''"   '  Yc(,  "      .\,,d      on      topped    dl  ml: 

pped    Rweai  ing    I.'  i  i 

I  ■  |i."  "A;  gave  op 

partic,    ;,r,d    went     into    refined. 

.one  reason ''"  "Yep. 

'Well  id/,  formed  like  that 

I  fotii      I    oijJd  do  b    I  '"  /  ram 

it 


By  the  author  of  "The  Blind- 
ness of  Virtue" 

THE  SINS  OF  THE 
CHILDREN 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

A  vital  novel  of  American 
family  life,  containing  a  big 
message  for  every  parent. 

The  difficult  problem  in- 
volved is  handled  very  well 
and  fathers  will  no  doubt  find 
much  to  think  about  in  the 
story.  The  love  story  of  big 
Peter  and  little  Betty  is  a 
beautiful  one.  —  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Second  printing 
'252  pages.    $1.40  net 


Big  Timber 

By  Bertrand  W.   Sinclair 

"The  best  out-of-doors  story  He  ever 
wrote."— A".  Y.  Herald. 

Sixth  Printing.  $1.35  net 

Chloe  Malone 

By  Fannie  Heaslip  Lea 

A  charming  love  story  of  New  Or- 
leans, with  a  captivating  heroine  who 
wanted  to  marry  a  millionaire. 

Chloe  Malone  is  one  of  the  most  be- 
witching heroines  of  fiction. — Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 

Fifth  Printing.    $1.33  net 


The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Depicts  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  the 
English  War  Office  against  the  German 
Secret  Service. 

Fifth  Printing.    $r.35  net 

Miss  Theodosia's  Heartstrings 

By  Annie  H.  Donnell 

An  irresistible  novel  of  happiness,  in 
which  a  quartette  of  children  reach  the 
heart  of   a   staid,  travel-worn   woman. 

Illustrated   by    William    Van   Dresser. 
$1.00  net 


The  Worn  Doorstep 

By  Margaret  Sherwood 

The  irregular  diary  of  an  American  girl  whose  lover  died  "somewhere  in  France." 
The  N.  Y.  Times  says  :  "Occasionally,  very,  very  occasionally,  it  happens  that 
a  book  appears  whose  merits  one  would  like  to  shout  from  the  housetops,  and 
such  a  book  is  this." 

Sixth  Printing.    $1.25  net 

Duty  and  Other  Irish  Comedies  A  New  England  Childhood 

By  Seumas   O'Brien 

Five  one-act  >  ich  in  Irish 

humor  and  philosophy. 

$1.25  net 


By   Margaret   Fuller 

This  is  the  story  of  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stcd- 
man,  the  poet. 

$1,50  n  ei 


A  Little  Book  of  Friends  Heart  Songs  and  Home  Songs 


By  Harriet   Prescott   Spofford 

The  personalitie     oi     uch  women  as 
Loui  ■   I  handler  Moulton,  Gail  I  [amil 
ton,    Cclia  Thaxtcr,   and    many   oth< 

$1.25  ' 


By  Denis  A.  McCarthy 
A  new  collection  of  poems,  mam    oi 

them   patriotic,   by  the  author  of   "A 

R<amd  of  Rime   "  et< 

$t.oo  net 


FRANK  J.  WILSTACH'S 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SIMILES 

The    first    hook    of  its  kind     17,000    limilei   from   important    writers  of  all 
'  loth    ■  ■  w  net     1  inij  leather .  $  1  00  net 


Publishers       LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.        Boston,  Mass. 
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UNUSUAL  GIFT  BOOKS 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


The  Princess  Pocahontas 

By  VIRGINIA  WATSON 

This  beautiful  gifi  book  tells  the  story 
of  .1  high  spirited  thirteen-year-old  girl  - 
Pocahonta  the  Vii  ginia  chief, 

Powhatan.  How  John  Smith  and  the  Eng- 
lish came  in  ships  that  seemed  like  great 
birds;  In >w  the)  suffered;  how  the  Princess 
Pocahontas  befriended  the  strangers  this 
makes  a  fascinating  romance,  Full  of  ad- 
venture, yet  true  to  the  records  left  by 
Smith  and  others.  Small  octavo,  boxed, 
with  rich  cover,  decorations  and  nine  illus- 
trations, in  full  color,  by  George  Wharton 
Edwards. 

Price,  $2.50  net 
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Baldy  of  Nome 


By  ESTHER  BIRDSALL  DARLING 

Baldy  did  not  look  like  much  of  a  dog  when  his  little  master,  Ben, 
sold  him  to  the  lady  who  owned  famous  kennels  of  racing  dogs  in 
Nome,  Alaska.  But  Ben's  faith  in  him  was  justified  when  he  saved  the 
lives  of  his  mistress  and  Scotty  Allan,  the  driver  of  the  racing  teams. 
Then  came  his  chance  on  a  racing  team.  Baldy  made  good,  and  his 
name  is  famous  throughout  Alaska.  This  story  is  practically  all  true, 
and  Baldy  is  a  real  dog.  Illustrated  with  photographs,  and  decorated 
by  Hattie  Longstreet.     Large  i2mo. 

Price,  $1.75  net 


L. 


LITTLE 
MOTHER 

RUTH   BHOW\  M-   AK1HI  K 


Little  Mother 

By  RUTH  BROWN  MacARTHUR 

Mrs.  MacArthur's  little  "Tannic,"  who  finds 
a  shelter,  but  not  a  home,  under  the  roof  of 
a  wealthy  cousin,  will  soon  be  the  friend  of 
thousands  of  American  children.  She  may 
be  appreciated  just  as  much  by  the  grown-ups 
who  read  her  story,  smile  at  it,  and  wipe  away 
a  tear.  "Tannie's"  rich  nature  cannot  help 
winning  the  love  of  the  reader,  as  it  finally 
won  her  cousin's.  Jacket  in  full  color,  color 
frontispiece,  and  other  illustrations  by  Emlen 
McConnell,     Large  i2mo. 

Price,  $1.50  net 


At  all  Bookstores 


The  Penn  Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia 
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Majestic 

Coal  Chute 

Keeps  the  i <>.ii  man  from  marringthe  Bidet  ol  your  hon 

.  .i     u.h.l 
tight   I  I hi         [1    1m 

I..:        i,  .       heavy  steel  bod  ■  plait 

|  ;        |  i  Id  ha 

Write  for  Free  Book  ', 

nmt  Package  Rtotivtra,  all  metal  ttim*>nwni  W%h*i 

4i/i,/  I'm  k  li.jujo  Cant,  At i  tut  I'Uiui  y.'.u. »,  I'tfio  ami  /.-.....   Warm  Air  /»Wr» 

nuoM,  vto. 

The  Majestic  Co.,  652  Erie  St..  Huntington,  Ind. 
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The  New 
Books 


TRAVEL  AT  HOME 

Travelers  of  this  your  have  not 
often  strayed  beyond  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Gerould  went  as  far  as  Hawaii 
and  brought  back  four  delightful  essays 
on  those  lovely  islands.  Of  one,  however, 
Molokai,  the  home  of  the  lepers,  she 
gives  us  much  more  than  a  skilfully 
worded  description.  It  is  a  study  most 
delicate  and  faithful,  which,  less  wisely 
wrought,  might  well  have  been  morbid, 
disgusting  or  hysterical. 

One  does  not  commonly  look  for  real 
thrillers  in  government  reports,  but 
hidden  in  a  scientific  quarto  of  1875 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
someone  discovered  Major  Powell's 
diary,  First  Through  the  Grand  Cayiyou. 
It  is  as  exciting  as  a  dime  novel;  there 
is  a  hairbreadth  escape  to  every  page 
and  for  sheer  intrepidity,  persistence 
and  daring  it  will  be  hard  to  match 
this  terse  record  of  the  three  months' 
journey  down  the  Colorado  River.  Aside 
from  the  fine  adventure  story  thus  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  it  is  well  that  Major 
Powell  and  his  gallant  companions 
should,  even  after  so  many  years,  come 
into  their  own. 

Wild  Life  in  the  Rockies  is  a  second 
volume  of  Lieutenant  Ruxton's  "Adven- 
tures in  Mexico."  In  this  book  his  jour- 
neyings  begin  at  Chihuahua,  going 
northward  to  Colorado,  then  a  hunter's 
paradise.  The  next  spring  he  traveled 
by  boat,  stage  coach  and  train  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  so  back  to 
England.  All  this  was  in  '40  and  '47 
and  the  description  of  Mexico,  of  the 
plains  still  full  of  buffalo,  of  the  eastern 
states  and,  also,  the  analysis  of  the 
Mexican  temperament  and  point  of  view- 
make  this  reprint  well  worth  while. 

One  questions  if  Our  Hispanic  South- 
west and  We  Discover  the  Ohl 
Dominion  should  not  come  under 
a  review  of  art  books,  since  the  draw- 
ings in  wash  and  line  of  Erin 
Peixotto  and  of  Walter  Hale  deserve  at- 
tention for  themselves.  Mr.  Peixotto 
writes  the  text  that  accompanies  Ins 
studies  of  the  old  Spanish  ami  Indian 
building's,  ami  these  essays,  beginning 

with  New  Orleans  and  covering  wan- 
derings in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  and   bringing   to   notice  such 

wonderful    and    tittle    known    sights 
San    \a\ier    del    B*C|    without    Tucson, 
and    the    vast    hare    ehuivh    at     Aiuvna. 

are  as  charming  as  the  drawings  and 
both  make  one  eager  to  follow  bis.  trad 
among  the  Spanish  ml 

i>iw  eei-.  more  of  the  Old  Dominion 
from  Mr.  Hale's  delicate  but  clear  Hm 

WOrk     (hai»      from     Mrs       Male's     h\. 
but       superficial       pages        She       write* 

alHuit  "we"  rathei  than  about  what  I 
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"discovered"  but  Toby,  a  most  engaging 
personality,  was  along,  adding  not  a 
little  to  the  gaiety  of  the  trip  and  the 
enjoyment  of  all  properly  constructed 
readers. 

After  the  north  and  the  west,  the 
east  provides»but  tame  reading,  it  must 
be  confest,  but  Paul  Wilstach  has  done 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  his  care- 
ful history  of  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  a 
full  and  readable  account  of  the  estate, 
built  from  the  family  papers  and  it 
manages  to  make  live  the  personality  of 
Washington  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  to  whom  Mount  Vernon  was 
home.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and 
should  become  an  authority  on  the 
nation's  Mecca. 

Ex-Governor  McCorkle's  compilation 
on  White  Sulphur  Springs  suddenly 
makes  one  realize  that  we  have  in 
our  midst  watering  places  with  pic- 
turesque histories  after  the  fashion  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner's pretty  tale  "Their  Pilgrimage"  is 
set  at  the  Virginia  resort  and  reprinted 
in  this  volume;  several  papers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  show 
that  a  century  ago  the  South,  at  least, 
held  this  a  favorite  pleasure  ground. 
The  war  swept  over  it,  but  it  endured 
all  the  changes  of  the  years  and,  escap- 
ing the  fate  of  Ballston  Spa  and  Sara- 
toga, is,  in  its  second  century,  more 
popular  than  ever. 

The  Old  Seaport  Towns  of  Nev) 
England  are  sympathetically  and  gaily 
described  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  in 
an  attractively  printed  volume  with 
drawings  of  J.  A.  Seaford.  Beginning 
with  Portland  of  many  memories,  she 
wandered  down  the  coast  and  round  the 
corner  to  Newport,  to  New  London 
and  New  Haven.  It  is  a  tempting 
itinerary.  Does  anyone  in  America  take 
such  by  the  way  sight  seeing  journeys 
save  the  happy  folk  who  write  the 
holiday  books? 

Theodore  Dreiser  and  his  friend  the 
illustrator,  Franklin  Booth,  took  a 
motor  trip  from  New  York  to  Indiana, 
where  both  were  born.  A  fat  book  is 
the  result.  One  fancies  it  the  sort  of 
book  an  Englishman  would  find  en- 
lightening for  it  sets  down  with  un- 
adorned faithfulness  the  minute  t  <!<• 
tails  of  life  and   conversation  as  th( 

in  the  middle  west.  There  are,  along 
the  way,  some  thoughtful  questionings 
of   what   we  are   seeking   and    whither 

ding  but  we  might  have  had  th< 
and  militnde  of  description,  and 

■  omitted  the  incidental  bad  egga  in 
r  was  it,  Harrisburg?  I*  I al 

time  t/i   be  short,   but  often    it.  i      worth 

lie,  Mr.  Bo  re  too  few, 

however. 

from  some  delightful  maga- 
zine article!  published  years  ago  COH 
'//,<■•  Sen   York  of  the  A/o- 
bit of  light  erudition.  Arthur  Bartlett 
Ms  ond  the  New  v 

of  '  i   Bonnet  and   Ho] 

.'•II  the  city  of 
th  Wharton,  of  0    Henry,  of  Di 
of  Edi  and  Chambi  i      Prob- 

■U  -  /  of  the    ' 

are  wholly  forgotten  this  book 

!   be  of  .vho 

;md     love     the     ■/ <  ■  n     v/ith 


New  Books 


The  Most  Important  Art 
and  Gift  Book  of  the  Year 

Vanished  Towers  and 
Chimes  of  Flanders 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 

The  war  has  swept  away  in  Belgium  historic  buildings 
and  towers  whose  priceless  pictures,  sculpture,  and  chimes  can- 
not be  replaced.  Air.  Edwards,  a  recognized  expert,  has  pic- 
tured and  described  here  the  dearest  of  these  lost  treasures — 
those  in  Louvain,  Malines,  Ypres,  Nieuport,  etc.  Never  was  a 
book  more  timely,  seldom  one  so  beautiful. 

The  paper  is  specially  made  for  the  book.  Of  the  illustra- 
tions twenty-two  are  in  full  color  and  nine  in  sepia  monotone. 
A  book  that  any  collector  or  art-lover  will  prize.  Size,  8  by  II 
inches,  boxed.    Price,  $5.00  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BOSTON 

By  Robert  Shackleton 

The  Boston  that  only  one  who  has  lived  there  knows.  Mr. 
Shackleton  finds  it  "a  very  human  city,  with  pleasantly  piquant 
peculiarities."  Telling  interestingly  the  things  to  be  seen,  he 
deals  still  more  with  that  Boston  which  is  "a  state  of  mind" — 
its  literary  tradition  and  lecture  habit,  its  ancestor  worship, 
the  "Boston  Bag"  and  the  "Sacred  Cod" — and  the  things  that 
make  it  a  woman's  town.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

UNVISITED  PLACES  OF  OLD  EUROPE 

By  Robert  Shackleton 

Strange  corners  in  the  Europe  that  is  passing — places  sel- 
dom visited,  but  full  of  interest  and  charm — Liechtenstein,  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  Neutral  Moresn,et,  Guernsey,  the  Scillys, 
sleepy  Brenta,  and  many  others.  A  unique  book — a  book  of 
enthusiasms  and  a  new  viewpoint.  Many  sepia  illustrations,  and 
decorations  by  R.  L.  Buyer.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

At  all  bookstores 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia 


AUTOGRAPHS 

1  (  alaloguc  scut  on  request 
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nil     DIRECT   FROM  THE   MANUFACTURER 

Higlirst  Quality,  Hand  EmboMird,  with  ymir  own  nainr. 
40  exclusive  m  w  dflMgni,  Send  I  <>r  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

1HK  KKMINISCtNCESOF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD 
O'BRIfcN.  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND. 

laughter,    Hon.    GEORGINA 

\S  uli   Portrait     »vo.     %».$o    net. 

[Just   Ready 

.-    much    l  iport    and 

•  cial  life  oi  Dublin, 
but    the    mam    interest   ol    the    book    lies    in    his 

ollectiona.        ".      .      .      bring       an 

:  id   kindl)    gentleman  ami  a  good   sports- 
was   populai     even    with    Ins    political 
Hi     was    something    of    a    humorist 
is  well  a^  an  admirer  oi  humor  in  oth- 
k  of   reminiscences  which  ha>,  been 
hud    bj    Ins    daughter,    is    full    of 
rtaining  stories." — The  Morning  Fust. 

A.\    IMPORTANT   BIOGRAPHY  BY 

iilSUOi'   BKL.\  l. 
A  MASTER  BUILDER.      Beiot  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Yatei  Satterlee.  First  Bishop  of  Washington. 

B]     the     Kt.     Rev.     CHARLES    H.    BRENT, 

D    l>.  Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     With 
.11  page    Illustrations    and    1'ortraits.      8vo. 

$4.00    net. 

"It   is   in  all    respects  a   most  satisfying  work." 

\  .    V.    Tribune. 

•The  hook  is  a  powerful  presentation  of 
Bishop  Satterlee's  work  in  all  of  its  marvellous 
breadth  and  variety,  touching  every  aspect  and 
interest  of  the  Church  in  his  time,  and  it  ia 
done  with  Bishop  Brent's  accustomed  pith, 
point,   grace   and    lucidity." — The    Churchman. 

CUBA.  OLD  AND  NEW. 

By  ALBERT  G.  ROBINSON',  A.  G.  R., 
Author  of  "Cuba  and  the  Intervention,"  etc. 
With  22  full  page  Illustrations  from  Original 
Photographs.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  ornamental. 
> i -7 3    net. 

"The    author    has    studied    Cuba    twenty    years 
as  correspondent  and  visitor.     The.  book  will  aid 
in  an    understanding  of  Cuba's   problems  and   of 
her   relations  to  the   United  States.     Historically, 
descriptively      and     industrially      it     abounds     in: 
well-presented   information." — Outlook. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF   MAN.     An  Anthology  in  English  and 
French  from  the  Philosophers  and  Poets  Made  by  the 
Poet  Laureate  in  1915.  and  Dedicated  by  Cracious  Per- 
mission to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
Crown    Svo.    $1.50    net.    India    Paper  Edition, 
Jj.oo    net.     Leather  Edition,  $2.50  net. 
•  A     unique    anthology." — Daily    Graphic. 
"As    a    whole    the    collection    is    as    admirable 
as    would   be   expected   from   the  poet's   poet   and 
the    rare    scholar    who    is   now    poet    laureate." — 
N.   Y.   Sun. 

"The  most  beautiful  small  anthology  that  we 
have  handled  since  the  Golden  Treasury  first 
came  our  way;  and  in  no  selection  of  the  kind 
since  Palgrave's  have  we  found  'notes'  at  the 
close  fuller  of  light  and  leading." — Saturday 
Review, 

SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD 

By      WALTER      DE      LA     MARE      (Walter 
Ramal).  With   Frontispiece.    New  Edition,  with 
Additional    Poems,    Fcap.    8vo.    Gilt   top.    $0.75 
net.    Leather,  $1.25  net. 
THE  CROWD  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

By    Sir    MARTIN    CONWAY,    Late    Roscoe 
Professor    of    Art,    Liverpool,    Slade    Professor 
of   Art,    Cambridge,    President     of    the    Alpine 
Club.      Crown    Svo.    $1.75    net. 
"The   book  is  one  of   the  most  valuable   issued 
in    many    months.      The    detail,    always    vital    and 
never    tedious,     into     which    the    author    carries 
his    analyses,    the    naturalness    and    vividness    of 
his   illustrations,    and    the    epigrammatic   style    in 
which    he    writes,    combine    to    hold    the   reader's" 
interest   tense   through   all   the    332   pages,   giving 
to   a   condensed    and    serious   psychological    study- 
much    of    the    fascination    of    a    romance." — The 
Nation,   N.   V. 

ARTI  TS  AND  THINKERS 

B>    LOUIS    WILLIAM   FLACCUS,   Assistant 
Professor   of    Philosophy    in    the    University    of 
Pennsylvania.     Crown   Svo.   $1.25   net. 
These    essays    are    studies    in     the    border-line 
relations    of    art    and    philosophy.      They    discuss 
the    personalities,    methods,    and    art    theories    of 
Rodin.     Maeterlinck,     Wagner,     Tolstoy,     Hegel, 
and    Nietzsche,    and    trace    a    few    of    the    varia- 
tions   of    the    problem:    Is    the   Artist    a   Thinker, 
and    the   Thinker   an    Artist? 

"...  fresh  and  original,  the  literary 
manner  is  distinguished,  and  the  collection  of 
essays  an  auspicious  promise  of  notable  future 
achievement." — Ar.   Y.  Nation. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES. 
With  Special  Reference  to  Factory  Practice. 

EDWARD    D.    TONES,    Ph.D.,    Professor 
ol    Commerce    and    Industry    in    the    University 
[ichigan,    Author    of    "Economic    Crises. 
IS    Administrator:     I  lis   Mod 
lit,      and      Si  iencc,"     eti 

net.  [Just   Ready 
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its  extraordinary  ugliness  Mid  its  sur- 
PBMJng  beauty,  as  well  U  to  visitors 
in  its  crowded  and  disordered  streets. 

Ilau-aii,    by    K.    F.    Gerould.    Charles.    Seulo 
Sons.   $1.50.   t'irxt    Through    th,    Grand  CiUMfOn, 
by     1      u       PowelL     It  1/./    /    fi     fa    th.     I 
by  Q,  l\  Ruxton.  Outing  Publishing  Co.  $1  each 
Our   Hispanic  Southwest,   by    Elrnest   Peixotto. 
Charles    Scribner'a    Sons.   $2.50.    We    D 
the    Old    Dominion,    by    L.    C.    and    W.    B 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.  $2.  Mount    Vernon,  by   Paul 
Wilstaeh.    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co.    12.     White 
Sulphur  Springe,   by  W.   A.   MucCorkle.   Neals 
Publishing'  Co.  $5.  Old  Sea..  hi  0/    V.  hi 

Bngland,  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $2.50.  A  Hoooior  Holiday,  by 
Theodore  Dreiser.  John  Lane  Company.  $3. 
New  York-  of  the  NoveUets,  by  A.  B.  Maurice. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $2. 

TRAVEL  ABROAD 

Travel  abroad  nowadays  is  like  to 
take  the  distinctly  reminiscent  form, 
and  as  such  appear  William  Elliott 
Griffis'  chapters  on  Bonnie  Scotland 
tuid  What  We  Owe  Her.  It  is  too  much 
to  ask  for  anything  really  novel  on  this 
storied  land,  but  here  is  an  admiring 
tribute,  and  written  under  such  attrac- 
tive chapter  headings  as  Heather  and 
Highland  Costume.  Dundee  the  Gift  of 
God,  The  Outpost  Isles.  All  the  other 
recent  books  on  sight  seeing  or  adven- 
ture deal  with  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  and  few  enough  of  these  there  are. 

An  uncommonly  vivid  piece  of  de- 
scriptive writing  is  Mary  Ninde  Game- 
well's  Gateway  to  China.  This  is 
Shanghai,  "the  quaintest  little  republic 
in  the  world."  It  has  a  polyglot  muni- 
cipal council  elected  by  popular  vote, 
there  are  courts  of  three  different 
European  nations,  and  six  foreign  post 
offices.  There  are  schools  and  missions 
with  all  sorts  of  methods  mixt  up  to- 
gether. Altogether  Shanghai  as  Mrs. 
Gamewell  draws  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unexpected  spots  on  the  earth,  queer 
even  for  China. 

An  Irish  Woman  in  China  records 
the  ordinary  daily  life  of  a  nurse  and 
a  doctor's  wife,  Mrs.  de  Burg  Daly, 
whose  home  for  twenty  years  was  in 
Ningpo  and  New  Chwang.  It  is  an  in- 
formal story,  dealing  little  with  the 
great  political  events  of  those  years 
altho  the  spirit  of  the  Russians 
and  of  the  Japanese  as  she  knew 
them,  and  adventures  in  the  Boxer  up- 
rising are  part  of  her  story.  A  wise 
addition  to  the  handy  Wayfarer's  Li- 
brary is  that  classic  by  Isabella  Bird 
Bishop,  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  book  of  travel  that  has 
vitality  to  carry  it  beyond  a  first  edi- 
tion, but  now  and  then  appears  an 
"Eothan"  or  a  "Farthest  North"  or 
this  series  of  letters  written  forty  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  the  first  foreign 
woman  to  visit  many  districts  of  Japan. 
She  traveled  alone  and  set  down  sym- 
pathetically, faithfully  and  vividly 
sights  and  experiences,  many  of  which 
travelers  of  today  will  hardly  meet. 

Two  valuable  additions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  exploration  are  With  Scott,  the 
Silver  Lining,  and  The  Last  Voyaff<  of 
the  Karluh,  Griffith  Taylor  was  one  at 
the  geologists  on  Scott's  tragic  last  voy- 
lle    was    back    in    Australia    when 

the    fate   ol    Scott    and    bis    oompan 

ions  was  learned,  and  his  i,o\  omeorns 
the   earlier   days   of   the   expedition   and 

the  exploration!  of  bit  own  notion 
of    the    company.    Tho    giving    much 
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Price  $1.00  net,  postpaid 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

209  Elm  Street  280  Madison  Avenue 

New  Haven,  Conn.  New  York  City 


4  SUPREME  BOOKS  $1 

By  Dr.  Delmer  Eugene  Croft 

A      OMPLETE  COURSE   IN   EFFICIENCY. 
Over  250,000  copies  sold 

SUPREME  PERSONALITY.  A  WORRY  CURE. 

with  Thought  Waves,  Codes.     25  cents. 

SUPREME  MIRACLES.  A  SELF  BUILDER. 
with  Mental  Induction  Method.  25  cents. 
SUPREME  SELF-COMMAND.  HUMOR  THAT 
WINS,  Oratory,  Teaching,  Selling,  Business.  25  cents. 
SUPREME  LOVE  THRILLS.  Price  $1. 
A  beautiful  gift  book  bound  in  flexible  leatherette,  let- 
tered in  gold.  It  solves  Love,  Marriage,  Divorce  prob- 
lems. These  four  books  contain  thirty-eight  concise 
lectures  teaching  you  how  to  win  a  brilliant,  magnetic 
personality,  health,  position,  success. 

ALL  FOUR  BOOKS  POSTPAID  FOR  $1 

Address:  Dr.  CROFT,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

fNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  \V. 
37th  St.,  N.  V.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


TWO  IMPORTANT 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Cicero 


By  Hmuuii  Taylor 


Author   of  "The   Origin   ami    0 
the  English  Constitution"   "The  Origin 
and    Growth   of   the    American    Constitu- 
tion," etc. 

This  account  of  Cicero's  life  and  times 
should  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
American  people,  embodying  .1^  it  does 
a  record  oi  conditions  so  nearlj  iden- 
tical with  our  own.  Indeed,  no  reader 
can  tail  to  be  impressed  by  the  < 
emblance   between    Roman   public  life 

as   it   u.in   111   I  tune  and     \ 

public   life  as  it   is   today.    Illustrated    r>v 

reproductions  of  nit, 

>\. 

Ella  Flagg  Young  tad  ■  Rail 

Ceatarj    ol  the  Chicago  Public  Schi 

John  T.  McMamu 

■  Born  the  daughtei  ,<i  .1  mechanic, 
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scientific  information  the  book  is  mainly 
the  story  of  a  great  adventure  and  the 
record  of  fine  comradeship  and  of  dis- 
comfort and  danger  gaily  endured.  The 
story  of  Stefanson's  flag  ship  and  of 
the  final  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  the 
company  is  told  by  her  master,  Captain 
Bartlett,  and  set  down  by  Ralph  T. 
Hale.  Between  them  they  have  certainly 
made  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  life 
in  the  arctic  regions  ever  published.  The 
details  of  the  daily  routine,  the  daily 
forethought  and  the  daily  heroism  are 
vividly  described  and  many  matters 
such  as  "how  you  hunt  pemmican," 
usually  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant  reader,  are  made  clear.  It  is 
a  swift,  modestly  told  tale  of  heroic 
adventure,  as  attractive  for  young- 
sters as  for  the  grown  ups  to  whom 
it  is  addrest. 

Bonnie  Scotland,  by  W.  E.  Griffis.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  SI. 25.  Gateway  to  China, 
by  M.  N.  Gamewell.  F.  H.  Revell  &  Co. 
$1.50.  An  Irish  Woman  in  China,  by  Mrs.  de 
Burg  Daly.  F.  A.  Stokes  Company.  $3.50. 
Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  by  I.  B.  Bishop.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  40  cents.  With  Scott,  bv 
Griffith  Taylor.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $2.50.  The 
Last  Voyage  of  the  Karluk,  by  R.  A.  Bartlett 
and  R.  T.  Hale.  Boston,  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.    $2.50. 

A  FEW  ART  BOOKS 
The  most  serious  contribution  from 
the  illustrators  this  year  is  Joseph 
Pennell's  pictures  of  the  Wonder  of 
Work.  These  etchings  and  lithographs 
are  from  the  work  of  many  years  and 
are  of  varied  excellence,  some  slight, 
many  forceful  and  original.  The  idea 
behind  them  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
artist's  introductory  essay  and  in  the 
dedication  to  Meunier.  But  they  speak 
for  themselves.  The  scenes  are  from 
the  world  over  and  of  great  variety. 
There  is  a  sense  of  vastness  in  the 
shadowy  interior  of  the  Krupp  works; 
of  terror  in  the  blackness  of  the  Char- 
leroi  furnaces;  picturesqueness  in  the 
smoke  and  the  white  pillars  of  Leeds; 
a  curious  mixture  of  romance  and 
reality  in  the  bay  of  Baie;  and  in 
the  American  scenes,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  the  far  west,  the  expression 
of  immense  power  and  energy  held  in 
leash.  The  series  is  a  contribution  to 
ial  history  as  well  as  a  gathering  of 
sincere  drawings. 

ptte  its  vari-colored  and  highly 
calendered  paper,  the  collection  of  illus- 
trations in  Shak* ■■■■/!< -a i -i-  nt  Pictorial  Art 
arc  '.'  tnd  sugges- 

tiveness.   The   artists    began    at   Shake- 
speare's plays  in  1666  and  have:  been  at 
ince,   10   that   this   series   is 
its   way  a   review  of  the   history  of 
Hit  '.vide     variety, 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ALIENIST 


By  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton 

From  the  days  of  Washington  Irving  to  the  present — insights  into  the  lives  and  careers  of 
notable  men  and  women  of  six  decades.     Illustrated.  $3.50 

CLOUD  AND  SILVER:     Essays  By  E.V.Lucas 

Delighting  and  engaging  talks  upon  many  intimate  subjects  done  with  grace  and 
charm.     A  perfect  gift.  $1.25 

EDMUND  PULAC'S  FAIRY  BOOK 

Edmund  Dulac  has  selected  and  collected  into  this  volume  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Allied 
Nations  and  illustrated  them  by  twenty  color  pictures  in  his  inimitable  fashion — 
with  fresh  sympathy  and  understanding.     Illustrated  in  color.     Quarto.  $3.00 

FIBBLE,  PP.!    Not  a  Biography  By  Irvin  S.Cobb 

If  you  want  to  cheer  up — if  you  want  to  cheer  a  friend — get  this  highly  entertain- 
ing and  humorous  book.     Illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg.  $1.20 

MORE  WANDERINGS  IN  LONDON     By  E.  V.  Lucas 


The  prince  of  wanderers  discovers  to  you  London  up-to-date.     Illustrated  in  color. 

$2.00 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HATED  MAN 


and  then  some  By  James  Montgomery  Flagg 

Authored  by  the  illustrator.  A  book  bubbling  with  humor  and  friendly  satire 
and  illustrated  in  Flagg's  very  best  style.  $1.25 

BOY  OF  MY  HEART:  A  True  Book 

The  book  of  a  mother's  love  for  her  boy.  So  genuinely  true  and  convincing  that  it 
might  easily  be  the  story  of  your  boy  and  your  love — exquisitely  translating  an  ex- 
perience to  you.  $1.25 

THE  WANDERING  DOC  By  Marshall  Saunders 


The  author  of  ''Beautiful  Joe" — that  classic  of  dog  stories — has  repeated  her  charm  in 
his  new  book — one  that  delights  everyone  who  is  friendly  to  a  dog.     Illustrated.    $1.50 

THE    LATEST     FICTION 


Arnold  Bennett 

THE  LION'S  SHARE 

A  delightful  comedy  novel  in   Bennett's 
most  engaging  mood.  >  1  .■">< ) 

Richard  Dehan 

A  GILDED  VANITY 

A    'lever    happy   novel  by  the  author  of 
"The  Dop  Doctor"  (One  Braver  Thing). 

si. 10 

E.  V.  Lucas 

THE  VERMILION   BOX 

The   interesting  confidences  of  a  London 
letter-box— woven    into   a  novel  of  rare 

charm   and  humor.  $1.35 

J.  D.  Beresford 

THESE  LYNNEKERS 
A  great  big  novel  that  belongs  in  every 
repre  entat  ive  library.  $1.50 


Irvin  S.  Cobb 

LOCAL  COLOR 

Stories  of  varying  types  of  folk  in  these 
United  States.  $1.35 

Will  Levington  Comfort 

THE  LAST  DITCH 

The  romance;  and  adventure  of  two  women 
and  a  man  who  face  the  great  verities 
of   life   at   the   last   stand.  $1.35 

"Sapper" 

MEN, -WOMEN   AND  GUNS 
This  officer  went  to  war  as  a  soldier  and 

returned  famous  as  the  writer  of  the 
be  t  descriptive  stories  of  the  war  yet 
written.  $1.25 

Hugh   Walpole 

THE  DARK  FOREST 

Accounted  one  of  the  few  great  novels 
of  the  year.  $1.35 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

f  Under  the  above  title  we  have  printed  a  descriptive 
\\  list  of  our  books  of  1916-  Among  the  authors 
whose  latest  books  are  included  are: 

ARNOLD  BENNETT  J.MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 


IRVIN  S.  COBB 
HUGH  WALPOLE 
A.  McLANF  HAMILTON 
J.  D.  BERESFORD 


MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 
WILL  L.  COMFORT 
E.  F.  BENSON 
CAROLYN  WELLS,  Etc. 


You  would  be  interested  in  a  careful  review  of  this 
catalog  whether  for  the  making- of  yourown  library 
(it  In  Mlectlng  B  gifl   for  a  friend.    Free  on  request. 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 

3  8  W  E  S  T  3  2  d  S  T  R  E  E  T,  N  I.  W  YORK 
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Reconstruction 

An  Important  Announcement 

THE  world  we  knew  three  years  ago  is  not  the  world  we  know  today.  Out 
of  the  titanic  conflict  of  nations  and  the  crash  and  smoke  of  battle  have 
come  conditions  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Huge  problems  beset  the  fighting 
nations  of  Europe  and  deeply  concern  America,  their  big  brother  nation  overseas. 
America  has  been  brought  to  realize,  as  never  before,  how  much  her  life  depends 
on  that  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  America  has  prospered  amazingly 
by  the  war.  America  in  due  time  must  suffer  because  of  the  war,  despite  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  her  financial  debtor. 

How  shall  the  resulting  problems  be  solved  ?  How  shall  the  new  conditions 
be  met?  How  shall  stricken  Europe  go  on  living  when  the  killing  stops  and 
she  quits  dying? 

How  will  her  struggle  back  to  peace  and  life  affect  us  here  ?  How  shall  we 
adjust  our  industries  and  our  trade  to  meet  the  new  conditions? 

America  has  no  more  vital  questions  to  be  answered  than  these — and  The 
Independent  has  no  better  work  than  to  help  illuminate  the  world's  uncertain 
path  during  1917.  That  is  what  gives  added  importance  to  this  announcement 
of  "The  World  in  Reconstruction,"  a  series  of  articles  for  the  year  to  come 
by  distinguished  writers  who  will  point  out  what  the  Great  War  has  done  to  the 
World  and  how  the  resulting  problems  may  be  solved. 


MR.  WELLS 
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JUDGE  GARY 


EX-PRESIDENT  TAFT 


ADMIRAL    PEARY 


As  the  World  Lives  On 

By  H.  G.  WELLS,  Author  of  "The  War  of  the  Worlds,"    "Mr.  Britling 

Sees  It  Through,"  etc. 

The  Remade  Map  of  the  World 

By  Admiral  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  Discoverer  of  the  North  Pole 

Back  from  Bankruptcy 

By  ELBERT  H.  GARY,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Restoring  the  Human  Wastage 

By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  University 

Trading  Among  the  Nations 

By  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS,  Formerly  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  Federation  of  the  World 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  Former  President  of  the  United  States 


BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY  IN  AMERICA 

Efficiency  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  Never  before  has  the  necessity 
for  individual,  business  and  national  efficiency  for  the  United  States  been  so 
apparent  or  so  real.  The  Independent  announces  a  twelve  months'  campaign 
Business  Efficiency  in  America  to  be  conducted  during  1917  by  The  Inde- 
p  indent  and  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency.  This  program  will  embrace 
twelve  articles  on  Human  Efficiency  by  Edward  Earle  Purinton,  twelve  edito- 
)D  Masters  of  Efficiency  and  twelve  articles  on  broad  aspects  of  Business 
Efficiency  by  members  of  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency. 
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/Vtij  and  seven  other  cc/mtitf  notne  tttsigtU  included  in  our  lli'itiebui'ders  Hook. 

INDIVIDUALITY 

in  woodwork  as  well  as  general  design 
is  the  thing  you  strive  for  when  plan- 
ning your  new  home. 

That  perplexing  question,  "which  wood?''  for 
the  library,  hall  or  bedroom  is  best  answered 
in  the  use  of 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

Our  homebuilders  book  will  give  you 
the  "why  of  it"  in  every  detail  while  our 
samples  and  book  of  finishing  directions 
attractively  illustrated,  will  supply  the 
"how  of  it."  We'll  send  them  free. 
Write  today.  Architects  should  have 
our  Manual — sent  on  request. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is   Trade   Marked   and   sold 
by    dealers.     Yours    can    supply   it. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

512  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


Now  is  the.  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

F.asels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
i  anvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's  Box,  .is  illustrated, 
5,      lull   line  of   boxes   of    1  >il. 
Water   ( 'olor  and    c  !hin  1    I  'ainting, 
1  'astel  and  t  1.1  \ dti  I  >rav\  in 

■tie   sen!   01    '■'.," 

F.W.DEVOE&C.T.RAYNOLDSCO. 

101  Pulton  Sir.-.t,  N.w  Yerh 


followed  by  a  single  volume  on  Tiventy- 
five  Great  French  House*,  from  the  re- 
ligious fort  less  of  Mont  St.  Michel  and 
the  robber  palace  of  l'ierret'oiuls  to  the 
smiling  and  peaceful  Cheverny.  There 
are  not  many  topics  that  lend  them- 
selves to  the  impressive  folio  treat- 
ment, but  the  stately  and  romantic 
French  palaces  are  among  these,  and 
the  splendid  page,  the  open  type,  the 
broad  margins,  the  host  of  full  page 
plates  and  the  greater  host  of  cuts  of 
details  make  this  study  by  F.  A.  Cook 
a  thoroly  delightful  and  valuable  work 
on  the  Chateaux. 

A  great  work  on  a  little  known  topic 
is  in  two  beautifully  made  folios  on 
Rajput  Art  by  Ananda  Coomaraswamy, 
the  text  in  one,  the  plates  in  the  other. 
To  most  people  this  is  an  unknown 
world,  a  rich,  marvellous,  mystical 
world,  where  every  line  and  tint  and 
figure  is  of  mysterious  import.  Here  one 
gets  the  Hindoo  view  of  life,  and  his 
whole  philosophy,  for  art  to  him  was 
not  fancy,  but  the  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
and  the  hereafter  as  he  translates 
them. 

Another  folio  of  real  interest  is  the 
translation  of  Jens  Thiis's  essays  on 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  tlie  Florentine 
Year  of  Leonardo  and  Verrochio.  Here 
with  a  study  of  Leonardo's  contempo- 
raries, one  finds  over  200  reproduc- 
tions of  his  paintings,  his  small  draw- 
ings and  pages  of  the  marvellous  sketch 
book  which  are  not  easy  to  come  at,  and 
which  in  their  variety  and  casualness 
of  subject  make  Leonardo  a  vivid  per- 
sonality. 

Paul  Gsell  had  the  happy  thought, 
knowing  that  to  get  Rodin  to  write  a 
book  was  impossible,  of  gaining  his  con- 
sent to  the  setting  down  of  a  series  of 
their  conversations.  Thus  was  Augnste 
Rodin,  Art,  built  up  and  is  now  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden.  It  is  an 
informal  presentation  of  the  sculptor's 
theories  illustrated  by  over  a  hundred 
photographs  from  his  works.  A  little 
stiff  in  manner  at  times,  as  copied  con- 
versation is  like  to  be,  there  is  a  pleas- 
ant inclusiveness  won  by  this  method, 
and  moreover  it  makes  a  real  person 
out  of  the  master. 

Professor  Hamlin's  History  of  Orna- 
ment, Ancient  and  Medieval  was  writ- 
ten primarily  for  students  to  whom  its 
material  has  been  often  altogether  in- 
accessible, and  always  difficult  to  come 
at.  But  while  learned,  and  for  the  tech- 
nical student,  it  is  immensely  interest- 
ing to  anyone  interested  in  art.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  meaning  and  the 
gradual  development  of  decorative  de- 
tails, the  forms  peculiar  to  each  land 
and  in  these  traces  the  influence  ol 
neighboring  racea  on  one  another's  art 
Turning  the  pagea  of  this  work  ehowa 
one  at  once  how  much    the   mere   1 

looker    ||    missing   by    his   lack   o(  cem- 

prehenaion  of  the  gnosis  and  intern 
the  conventionalised   flov  ad   ani- 

U  and  geometric  patterns  that   meet 
the  cat  b  on  facade  and  wall 
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Ivory  and  the  Elephant  in  Art,  in  Ar- 
chaeology and  in  Science.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  treats  the  purely  esthetic 
side,  the  second  of  the  elephant  him- 
self and  the  physical  characteristics 
and  preparation  of  ivory. 

Beginning  with  prehistoric  and  an- 
cient carved  ivories,  Dr.  Kunz  has 
traced  ivory  working,  down  thru  the 
ages,  and  has  given  to  his  readers  some- 
thing far  more  substantial  and  inter- 
esting than  merely  hurried  glances  at 
medieval  and  modern  carvings,  orien- 
tal work,  vegetable  and  imitation  ivory, 
narwhal  horns,  walrus  tusks,  the  so- 
called  "whales'  teeth,"  and  the  scrim- 
shaw work  done  by  American  sailors. 
Like  all  Dr.  Kunz's  books,  the  volume 
is  superbly  illustrated,  and  is  a  stand- 
ard. 

The  Wonder  of  Work,  by  Joseph  Pennell 
Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  $2. 
Shakespeare  in  Pictorial  Art,  by  M.  C.  Sal- 
aman.  John  Lane  Company.  S3.  Twenty-five 
Great  French  Houses,  by  T.  A.  Cook.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $16.  Rajput  Painting,  by  A. 
K.  Coomaraswamy.  2  vols.  Oxford  University 
Press.  $34.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  by  Jens  Thiis. 
Boston.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $12.  Auguste 
Rodin,  Art,  by  Paul  Gsell.  Boston,  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co.  $3.  History  of  Ornament,  by  A. 
D.  F.  Hamlin.  The  Century  Company  S3. 
Ivory  and  the  Elephant,  by  G.  F.  Kunz. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $7.50. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE 
Tho  to  be  a  wise  critic  of  pictures  one 
need  not  be  a  painter,  it  is  to  the 
working  architect,  witness  Vitruvius, 
Palladio,  Severy,  George  Street,  that 
builder  and  archeologist  must  go  to 
school  if  they  would  interpret  Roman, 
Renaissance  and  Spanish  building. 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jackson  has 
had  a  long  and  honorable  career  in  his 
profession  and  he  crowns  his  days  with 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  book  in  Eng- 
lish on  its  topic,  Gothic  Architecture  in 
France,  England  and  Italy. 

It  is  not  hard  to  solve  the  apparent 
paradox  and  make  out  why,  when  the 
painter  too  often  writes  with  petulance 
and  parti  pris  and  unintelligence,  the 
working  architect  should  speak  both 
wisely  and  nobly  of  all  the  great  un- 
perished  past.  It  is  his  good  fortune  to 
draw  io  constantly,  not  for  decoration 
only,  but  for  essential  structure,  on  that 
goodly  heritage  that  he  is  not  able  to 
think  himself  very  much  wiser  than  his 
father.".;  and  it  is  his  happy  necessity, 
that,  dealing  a.,  he  must  with  the  prim- 
ary qualities  of  matter  I  sential 
problems  impose  on  him  gravity,  sin- 
cerity and  nprightnea  of  mind.  This  is 
the  temper  of  these  two  volumes,  the 
complement  of  an  earlier  one  on  Byzan- 
tine and  Romanesque,  and  the  outcome 
of  long  study  that  circled  <■  pecially 
abort  the  Adriatic  and  included  not 
rely  the  sketching  of  ruins  but  the 
repairing  of  structure*.    We  owe   the 
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FOR    SALE   A.T   AX.L 

BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  Lippincott   Company 

MONTREAL       PHH.ADEI.PHIA         LONDON 


THE  1916  HOLIDAY  GIFT 
BOOK 

BETTY  AT 
FORT  BLIZZARD 

By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  This 
sequel  to  the  famous  "Betty's 
Virginia  Christmas"  is  a 
straightaway  army  love  story, 
presented  in  a  delightfully 
dainty  gift  book  style.  There 
are  4  illustrations  in  color  and 
numerous  decorations.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  a  sealed  packet. 
Net,  $1.50 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

AESOP'S  FABLES 

Illustrated  by  F.  Opper 

There  are  100  uproariously 
funny  pictures  ('.',  in  color)  by 
the  famous  cartoonist.  This  is 
the  edition  that  will  delight  the 
whole  family.  Net,  $1.50 

RACKHAIVTS  THE 
ALLIES'  FAIRY  BOOK 

Arthur  Rackham  has  illus- 
trated the  best  fairy  stories  of 
the  allied  countries.  Some  are 
oldtime  favorites  but  a  number 
will  be  new  to  American  read- 
ers. A  truly  beautiful  edition 
that   will   delight   every   child. 

Net,  $1.75 

PINOCCHIO         Net,  $1.25 
By  C.  Collodi  willi    S   pictures 
in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

By  Daniel  Defoe  with  H  pic- 
tures in  color  by  Williamson. 

Pinocchio,  the  classic  Italian 
fairy  story  of  an  animated  pup- 
pet, and  the  Adventurea  <>f 
Crusoe  are  splendid  additions  to 
the  Stories  All  ( Ihildreo  Love 
Series.  Write  for  a  descriptive 
circular  of  the  set.      Net,  |1.26 

A  NEW  TRAIL  BLAZER 

WITH  SAM  HOUSTON 
IN  TEXAS 

By   Edwin   L.   Sabin   is    full    of 

patriotism    and    adventure    and 
tell     in     lory  form  the  struggle 
of  Te  tat   agaim  t  Mi    ico      I 
illu  trated.  Net,  $1.26 

BLACKBEARD'S 
ISLAND  Net,  $1.25 

By  R.  S.  Holland.      A  new  I'.oy 

Seoul  advent ure  In  ea rch  tor 
t  be  fold  of  Bind  hi  ui  'i  i  be 
pirate    In    the    I  land     off    the 

•  of  Soiitii  ( larollna      fully 

ill  i,    1 1  ;i  ted. 
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FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 

RINGS  Net,  $6.00 

By  George  F.  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The 
Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones,"  "The  Magic 
of  Jewels  and  Charms,"  contains  about  250 
illustrations.  It  tells  the  story  and  romance 
of  rings  in  all  ages  and  climes.  Nearly  every- 
thing you  may  wish  to  know  about  rings  is 
here.   Handsome  gift  binding,  boxed. 

JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 
PICTURES  OF  THE 
WONDER  OF  WORK 

Fifty-two  reproductions  of  PennelTs  re- 
markable drawings  of  giant  bridges,  skyscrap- 
ers, railway  stations,  etc.  There  is  an  inspir- 
ing introduction  to  each  picture.       Net,  $2.00 

WINTER  JOURNEYS 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

By  John  Martin  Hammond  makes  the  golf- 
er, the  automobilist  and  the  tripper  of  every 
sort  begin  immediately  to  pack  his  grip  for 
the  kingdoms  of  wonder  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  If  you  can't  go  then  enjoy  from 
your  arm  chair  the  fun,  the  beauty  and  the 
humanity  of  the  Southern  pleasure  trails.  64 
illustrations.  Net,  $3.50 

PRACTICAL  BOOK 

OF  EARLY  AMERICAN 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS        Net,  $6.oo 

By  Harold  D.  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure 

with  its  250  illustrations  will  delight  and  in- 
struct all  lovers  of  old  pewter,  silver,  wood, 
needlework,  glass,  etc.,  etc.,  of  early  Ameri- 
cans. The  professional  or  amateur  collector 
will  find  it  a  treasure.  Artistically  bound. 
Boxed. 

PRACTICAL  BOOK 
OF  ARCHITECTURE 

By  C.  Matlack  Price  is  just  the  gift  for 
anyone  who  contemplates  building  or  for  the 
architect.  It  is  not  a  technical  work  but  at 
the  same  time  describes  the  various  styles  and 
furnishes  practical  information  covering  the 
whole  subject.     About  225  illustrations. 

Net,  $6.00 

PARKS 

By  George  Burnap  contains  164  illustra- 
tions of  parks  all  over  the  world  which  will 
inspire  every  one,  but  more  esprcially  land- 
scape architects  and  Park  Commissioners,  to 
work  tor  beauty  in  the  open  places  of  our 
cities.     It  is  practical.  Net,  $6.00 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 

Net,  $1.25 
By  Arthur  Hornblow,  Editor  of  the  Thea- 
tre Magazine. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  TRADE     Net,  $1.26 

By    Don    C.  Seitz,    Bus.     Mgr.     New     York 

World. 

TWO  volumes  of  great  value  by  experts  for 
young  men   and   women    who  are  entering  these 

professions.     fully   Illustrated. 
OPEN  THAT  DOOR! 

By  R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll.  A  book  to  give  to 
your  friends  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
real    pleasure    and    profit    in    books.      Net    $1.00 

NIGHTS 

By    Mm.    Pennell     with     10    illu.'. I  rations    of 

unique  Interest;  the  moel  absorbing  volume 
of    reminiscences    of    the    famous   artists    and 

authors    in     Home    nnd     Venice    in    lie     ,]■     llielic 
Eighties   and    Paris   and    London    in    the    BMghl 
Ing    Nineties.  Net,    $8.00 
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Santa  Claus  Suggests 

Parker  Safety-Sealed  Fountain  Pens 


For  Christmas — what  bet- 
ter gift  than  a  Parker 
Safety-Sealed— the  high- 
est developed  fountain 
pen  in  the  world. 
For  the  business  man  or 
woman — students — schol- 
ars— travelers — for  the  boys  at  the  front 
and  abroad — for  Milady's  desk  or  purse — there 
is  no  gift  more  appropriate  or  person- 
al, a  daily  reminder  of  your  thought- 
fulness    and  good  judgment. 

Fills  itself   in  two  ifcondi  by 
merely   pressing   a  conceal- 
ed,   safety-sealed   button. 


o.  70 
See 
description  below 

The  only  pen  in  the  world 
with  no  holes  in  the  wall 
for  ink  to  escape  on  the 
hands, clothing,  fine  linens, 
dainty  purses.  Carried  in 
any  position— it  can't  leak 
— it's  SAFETY-SEALED. 

In  case  of  accident  to  filling  mechanism 
it  automatically  changes  from  a  self-filler  to 
a  non  self-filler.    Not  put  out  of  com- 
mission as  would  be  the  old  style 
hole-in-the-wall  type. 

Parker    Pen    Company 

239  Mill  St..  Janesville.  Wis. 
N.Y.Retail  Store.  Woolworth  Bldg, 


PENS 
Illustrated 

No.  14 — Sterling 
Silver,  $5.  1  S  karat 
gold.  same.  $6.    Ring 
for  chain  attachment. 
No.  20 — RaUelite  Transpar- 
ent barrel.  $3.50. 
Emblem  Pen — Various  orders, 
18  k.  $6,  solid  gold  $10. 
No.  21% — Two  gold  bands.  $3.50 


The  temperature  in  the  home  can  he  kept  ex- 
actly ed  both  day  and  night,  and  the 
amily  set  free  from  all  worry  and  attention  to 
drafts  and  dampers  it  the  heating  plant  is 
controlled  by 
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Write  us  for  booklet 

Minneapolis  Ikut  Ktuiilulnr  Co. 
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The  Most  Useful 
Christmas 


Here  is  a  Chi 
bin  dem  mil. 
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an-    yoing   to    Select    tht 


largest  and  moat 
attractive  assortment 
we  have  ever  offered 
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<•!  denying  the  spiritual  or  emotional 
factor  in  the  genesis  of  Gothic  form, 
forgetful  that,  like  a  sacrament,  art  has 
both  the  outward  visible  form  and  also 
the  inward  spiritual  grace,  that  both 
co-exist  in  a  proestablished  harmony 
and  neither  can  withdraw  without  ruin- 
ing the  whole.  But  here,  being  rather 
historically  minded  than  controversially, 
he  is  content  to  analyze  and  explain 
and  praise  not  unworthily  nor  yet  ful- 
somely,  but  with  discrimination  and  in- 
sight, and  adding-  his  own  drawings  in 
lieu  of  photographs,  he  makes  a  work 
invaluable  alike  to  the  student  of  art 
and  to  the  professional  architect  mainly 
concerned  with  questions  of  construc- 
tion. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  France,  England  and 
Italy,  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jackson.  Uni- 
versity of   Chicago   Press.   2   vols.    $14.50. 

THE  REAL  FRANCE 

Entirely  superfluous  is  Elizabeth 
Shepley  Sergeant's  prefatory  excuse  for 
publishing  her  French  Perspectives 
during  war  period.  These  delightfully 
informing  sketches  of  French  bour- 
geois character  and  domestic  scenes 
would  be  welcome  at  any  time.  Take  the 
Ravignacs  and  their  conviction  that 
American  life  is  a  perpetual  picnic, 
Marie-Constance,  the  little  milliner, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  hard  existence, 
stoutly  maintains  that  romance  is 
truth,  Mile.  Marcelle,  the  tireless  work- 
er in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  and 
many  others,  including  a  glimpse  of  the 
intellectuals,  all  charmingly  and  faith- 
fully drawn  with  the  skill  of  an  accom- 
plished artist.  Toward  the  close  the 
author  foreshadows  the  inevitable  com- 
ing of  war  in  the  return  of  militant 
patriotism,  which  gripped  even  those 
who  had  previously  been  among  its 
strongest  opponents. 

French  Perspectives,  by  E.  S.  Sergeant. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 
It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  com- 
pare. A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  War,  by 
S.  Macnaughton  and  A  Frenchwoman's 
Notes  on  the  War,  by  Claire  de  Pratz. 
Both  books  treat  of  the  first  months  of 
the  war,  and  each  woman  is  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  rebirth  of  the  soul  of 
her  nation,  the  splendid  spirit  of  unity, 
the  forgetfulness  of  political  and  class 
distinctions.  Miss  Macnaughton  went  to 
Belgium  with  the  British  Red  Cross. 
She  tells  of  her  experiences  there  and 
of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  her  country- 
men at  the  front  and  at  home.  Her  book 
is  personal  and  vivid  but  of  less  dis- 
tinction and  value  than  that  o(  Mile. 
de  Pratz,  which  is  a  remarkably  able 
delineation  o(  tho  spirit  of   Fratuv. 

Mile,  tie  Prats  was  in  a  Breton  vil- 
lage   dining    the    mobilisation,    later    in 

Paris.   She  describes  with  enthusiasm 

and    with    skilful    pen    the    response    of 

the  French  to  their  country's  oall; 
their  eagerness  for  la  Revcmcae;  then-, 
io  a   Foreigner,  unexpected  depth  and 

seriousness.  She  writes  with  special  ad 

miration  o(  the  women  ol  Prance,  then 
adaptability  In  filling  the  pi. tee-,  ol  the 

men. 

1      ir,.-n,i,i\     /'i,i,  ./     ,.r     ih,      II  In 

ii  in.  In. hi     <  I       1    Fn  ii. ■*'.  \  ffce 

In     i'I .in.    .1.     l'i  >t 
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FOREIGN  FRAGMENTS 

Daring  the  first  year  <>f  the  war,  the 
Netherlands  wallowed   in  gold:   from   150,- 

>,000  gulden,  the  Treasury's  yellow  metal 
reserve  rose  to  nearly  600,000,000.  But  soon 

the  country  found  itself  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  i.  e.,  between  the  clutches 
of  Germany  and  the  fangs  of  England,  and 
the  flow  of  gold  gradually  ceased. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  Army,  at  present 
fully  mobilized,  consists  of  200.000  men,  of 
whom  about  50,000  are  Dutchmen. 

A  polyglot  Chinaman,  Mr.  Sung  Tsung- 
Fan,  is  twenty-three  years  old.  He 
occupied  until  recently  an  editorial 
position  on  La  Tribune  of  Geneva,  being  at 
the  same  time  correspondent  of  Le  Bonnet 
Rouge,  of  Paris.  Besides  his  Chinese  mother 
tongue,  he  speaks  Japanese,  English. 
French,  Italian  and  German.  Born  in 
Shanghai,  he  was  sent  to  Tokio  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  complete  there  his  educa- 
tion. After  a  four  years'  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  he  obtained  there  the 
M.  A.  degree.  In  Florence  he  studied  paint- 
ing. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  British  competition 

rt  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Japan  dominates. 
at  present,  the  coal  market  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

The  same  lack  of  foreign  competition 
favorably  influences  the  machine  industry  : 
Japan  is  now  flooding  the  markets  of 
China.  Australasia.  British  India  and  Asia- 
tic Russia,  mainly  with  electrical  and  tex- 
tile machines. 

Japan's  consumption  of  steel  and  indus- 
try has  enormously  risen  thru  the  ammuni- 
tion orders  received  from  Russia  and  the 
other  Allies.  It  now  reaches  1.200.000.000 
tons,  of  which  300,000,000  satisfy  the  do- 
mestic consumption.  China  and  Corea  main- 
ly furnish  the  raw  product. 

Of  the  fifty  new  steamers  added  to  the 
Japanese-American  transit  in  1915,  twenty- 
two  are  newly  built  and  fifteen  of  Japanese 
make. 

"It  was  Chancellor  Caprivi,  successor  of 
marck,  who  first  made  the  'German 
Bay'  really  free  by  acquiring  Helgoland, 
one  of  those  rocky  nests  wherefrom  Eng- 
land spread  her  polyparms  over  the  sens  [" 
From  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  von  Biasing, 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  president  of  the  Munich  Academy 
at  Bdeii 

Jews  are  today  fighting  each  other  in  all 
the  armies  of  Europe.  Russia  alone  has 
over  350,000  Jewish  soldiers;  Austria-Hun- 
gary over  50,000;  Rumania  over  20,000.  In 
brief,  a  total  of  about  500,000. 

Since  1718,  when  King  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  practically  committed  suicide,  no 
lul'-r  has  ever  died  on  the  battlefield. 

Thirty  years  ago  France*!  relations  with 

I  Dgland    and    Italy    being   .if   a    rather    pre 

nature,    Lefebvre  de    Behaine   was 
February    15,    1SS7,   by   the    French 
'.     eriime,,t     (cabinet     Rene     Goblet)     to 
i  Hohenlohe,  German  Chancellor,  of- 

fering .i  Franco-German  alliance! 

ft  may  not  he  onl  of  order  lust  now  to 

remember   the   visit    ESmperor    William    paid, 

;igo,  to  the  American  fle<  t,    ent 

oti  it-  famous  round  trip  by  President 
R  ■  It.   The   Admiral  and   hi-   office]      ad 

mired  the  enormous  in'  e   Emperor 

tool:  in  the  most  minute  details  of  the  ma 

f'binery  ;     but     they     were    genuinely       l/oe|e,| 

when    he   returned,    this   time   accompanied 
npJe  of  ■.  ho  Ailed  theii 

the)/       ,  and      their 

•    U 

ortly  after  the  beginning  of  dif- 
fer'.  one    ooticed    the    departure    of 
rid    from    the   affected    i 
The    first    to    leave     then     m 
haunts  wit<-  the  boar,  the  badger,  the  roe 
nd  the  deer,  Cnriou  ly  enough,  the 

•he    lie    to    |,i       |,;,, |    ,,,,, , 

lined   m    bis   burrow.   The    p\ 

'Id    duck    rouhi    not 
I  d    long    the  |     t|,..    large    Kmpp 

Hi  oth<  i     wn)t,    tin     i 
legend    -  '.inding    left    the   battlH 

otnent.    'I  le      inging    W 
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I A  SHOPPING  LIST  of  SELECTED  GIFT  BOOKS 

TEAR  THIS  PAGE  OUT  AND  TAKE  IT  TO  THE  STORE  WITH  YOU 


The  Mary  Frances  Story-Instruction  Books  by  Jane  Eayre  Fryer 


1  The  Mary  Frances  Garden  Book 

Actually    teaches    children    in    a    delightful 

=§  way    how    to     grow     their    favorite    flowers 

1|  and  vegetables.  Instills  a  love  of  all  nature. 

=|  Illustrated.      $1.50   net 

I  The  Mary  Frances  Housekeeper 

HI  Mary     Frances     learns    to    become    a    good 

H  housekeeper     under     the     guidance     of     her 

=;  little   friends    of   the   household. 

§§  Illustrated.      $1.50    net 


The  Mary  Frances  Sewing  Book 

The  "Thimble  People"  come  to  life  and 
teach  Mary  Frances  all  the  different 
stitches  and  how  to  make  many  kinds  of 
clothes.  Illustrated.      $1.50    net 

The  Mary  Frances  Cook  Book 

Aunty  Rolling  Pin,  Mr.  Toaster  Man  and 
other  Kitchen  Polk  show  Mary  Frances 
how    to    prepare    simple    meals. 

Illustrated.      $1.20    net 


The  Mary  Frances  First  Aid  Book 


By  the  story  method  it  teaches  children  what  do    in    case    of    accident   or   illness. 

Illustrated.     $1.00   net 


Stories  to  Tell  the  Children 

Hurlbul's  Story  of  the  Bible 

By  Rev.  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.D. 

The  complete  story  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation told  in  language  that  interests  both 
old  and  young.  Recommended  by  all  de- 
nominations. Illustrated.      $1.50 


The  World's  Sweetest  Story 

Hurlbul's  Story  of  Jesus 

By  Rev.  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.D.   j 

Equally     attractive     to     children     and     their  g 

elders.     A    most    appealing    account    of    the  §| 
life  of  Our  Saviour. 

Illustrated.      $1.50  net  §§ 


A   Treasure  for  the 
Country  Dweller 

Successful  Farming 

By   Frank   D.    Gardner 

A  thoroughly  practical  hand- 
hook  explaining  the  latest 
methods  in  all  branches  of 
farming  for  all  sections  of 
the   country. 

Illustrated.    $3.00  net 

To  Interest  .111  Modern 
Women 

Notable  Women  of  History 

By  Willis  J.  Abbott 

A  real  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  woman,  and 
an    appropriate    gift. 

Illustrated       $2.40 


A  Dainty  Gift 

Little  Children 

of  the 
Luxembourg 

By   Herbert  Adams 
Gibbons 

A  beautiful  story,  tell- 
ing how  the  children 
of  Paris  reflect  the 
noble  spirit  of  France. 

Illustrated.  50  cents  net 


Over  200  Titles  to 
Choose  From 

Winston's  Handy  Classics 

Flexible    leather    bindings    at  11 

the  price  of  cloth  books,  con-  = 

taining  the  best  works  of  the  = 

best  authors  in  handy,  pocket  || 

form.  Ask  for  complete  list  | 
of  titles.      Illustrated. 

75   cents  per  volume  |§ 

Superb  Romantic  History   \ 

Story  of  the  Tower  of  London  j 

By  Rene  Francis 

A  large,  beautiful  book,  il-  : 
lust  rated  with  20  collotypes.  ! 
Size    10   X   12]/^    inches. 

$5.00   net    { 


Two  New  Books  for  Thoughtful  Readers  on  Important  National  Problems 


Poverty  and  Riches 


By  Scon  Neaking,  Ph.D. 

Presents  a  plan  to  abolish  poverty,  sup- 
ported by  an  array  of  facts  and  arguments 
that  are  sure  to  arouse  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. Illustrated.     $1.00    net 


Fore- Armed! 


By  Captain   Granville  Fortescue 

Describes  the  military  systems  of  the 
world's  chief  nations,  and  presents  a  plan 
for  the  adequate  defense  of  the  United 
States.  $1.00    net 


For  Home    Travellers 

French  Canada  and  the 
St.  Lawrence 

By  J.  Casi i.i.i.  Hopkins 

A  very  inter'  ting  book,  ex- 
quisitely print)  'I  and  bound. 
Illustrated  with  25  plmhi 
(jravurcs.  $3.00 


Best    mid    Latest 

Auction  Under 
the  Laws  of  1915 

I'.V      Ml  I. TON     C      \\       i 

Contains         the         new 
rules    and    a     lull     < 
planal ion.       % i  .on   m-t 


The   Old  Favorite 

Lorna  Doone 

By   R.  D.   Blackmokk 

A  sumptuous  gift  edition  "i 
a  famous  novel  appropriate 
for  all  lovers  of  fiction.  In 
two  volumes,  with  51  photo- 
gravures. Beautifully  deco- 
rati  'I  cloth  I ling.         $5.00 


Enduring  Gifts   thai   Breathe   the  Christmas  Spirit 


The  International  ClearNUtype 
Teachers'  Bible  No.  8170 

>.t     il,.     Go<  I nti  i national     Bibles. 

Ti'    oik    most    likely  to    pi              erybody. 

New    large,    - :.  impli  '■     i'  b<  her'i 
helps.     Overlap; 


International  Bible  Dictionary 

By  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D. 

■  tided    by   all   d<  i rial i   u   il" 

olume    illu  .i  i  0'  'I    bool     "i    M  . 
kind.     Library  buckram  binding, 

"     llf! 


These  Books  can  be  leen  in  irood  (tores.     If   you  don't  f  in«l  them  wo  will  send  them  to  yrur 
bookseller,  for  free  examination,  or  direct  to  you. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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GROWING  OLD 
GRACEFULLY 

The  key  to  health  in  old  age  is  the  prevention  of 
bowel  disorder. 

Constipation,  which  beeomes  more  and  more 
chronic  with  advancing  years,  frequently  makes 
the  burden  of  old  age  seem  heavy  indeed.  Yet 
in  most  cases  constipation  can  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  a  little  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and 
by  supplying  in  Nujol  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  mucus  which  exhausted  nature  no  longer 
provides. 

Nujol  is  not  a  bowel  stimulant.  It  acts  as  an  in- 
ternal lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  and  so  promoting  normal  evacuations. 

Your  druggist  has  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes.  Nujol  is 
sold  only  in  pint  bottles  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 

STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  -  New  Jersey 


FOR-  CONSTIPATION 

Send  Jot  booklet   "THE   RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."     Write  your  name  and  address 

plainly  below.  Dept.  12 


Name Address. 


City. 


-State. 


Your  Christmas  Present 


Turn  to  page  359  of  the  November  twenty-seventh  issue  of  The  In- 
dependent and  note  the  big  features  of  the  Christinas  Number  of 
The  Countryside  Magazine.  Then,  if  you  think  you  would  enjoy  a 
magazine  of  that  type  and  if  you  are  a  subscriber  to  The  Independ- 
ent, just  drop  a  postal  card  to  W.  W.  berrin,  e/o  The  Independent, 
1  19  W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  and  he  will  send  you  .1  C0J3J  Free  of  all 
(barges  as  your  Christmas  present   from  The  Independent, 


(finch,  nightingale,  lark)  continue  to  build 
their  nesti  in  their  habitual  haunts,  min 
gling  their  song  with  that  of  the  42  and  7r>. 

The  moBl  disastrous  effeel  of  the  war 
upon  the  world's  fauna  concerns,  however, 
the  A  it  rath  x,  whose  two  principal  herds 
were  kept  in  the  forest  of  Bielovieja,  be- 
tween Bielostock  and  Brest-Litovsk,  and  on 

the   estate    of    Count     Potocki,    in     Vblhj  nia. 

In  both  places  the  war  raged  with  great 

violence    in    1914-15.    Some    of    the   animals 

died  From  hunger,  others  were  struck  by  the 
German    shells.   Thus,    an    animal    speeiee 

which  has  heen  with  us  since  the  qtiatenary 

period,   has   been   extinguished. 
The  French  Governor  of  indo-China  has 

lowered  the  reward  lor  tiger  killing  to  $4 
apiece.  The  happy  hunter  is,  however,  en- 
titled  to   the  skin,   worth   about  $15. 

The  reconipiest  of  enormous  territories  is 
now  K<'i"f;  "ii  in  spite  of  the  war  in 
Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus.  In  the  first 
of  the  tWO  countries  a  canal  of  140  kilo- 
meters in  length,  and  a  depth  of  seventeen 
to  thirty  meters,  is  being  dug  <>n  the  left 
bank  of  the  Syr-Daria  (the  [axartes  of  the 
ancients),  in  order  to  irrigate  the  steppe 
of  Goldnaya,  stretching  between  the  river 
and  the  Samarkand  ECokan  Railroad.  At 
the  expense  of  $3,000,000,  19,000  hectares 
have  been  added  to  the  13,000  made  cul- 
tivable at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Simi- 
lar work  is  done  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
south  of  Baku.  Hero  nearly  350,000  hec- 
tares will  be  redeemed. 

The  French  Colonial  Empire  embraces 
about  10,000.000  square  kilometers  with  a 
population  of  50,000,000:  10.000,000  Arabs 
and  Berbers  in  North  Africa  ;  15.000,000 
natives  of  Indo-China;  3,500,000  of  vari- 
ous races  in  Madagascar ;  20,000,000  to 
22,000,000  of  negroes  in  West  and  Equa- 
torial Africa,  etc.  There  are  about  1,500,- 
000  whites  :  650,000  of  French  origin  :  1260,- 
000  naturalized  Frenchmen;  300,000  be- 
longing to  various  European  nationalities, 
mainly  Spaniards  and  Italians. 

C.  I.  Cid.  of  Quebec,  has  invented  an 
apparatus  which  consists  of  an  ordinary 
thermometer,  plus  three  bells,  an  elec- 
trical lamp  and  a  jet  d'eau.  It  is 
installed  in  an  apartment,  let  us  say. 
with  the  temperature  of  70°.  The  ther- 
mometer is  set  at  80°.  If  fire  breaks  out 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  rises  to 
80°,  an  electrical  bell  gives  the  tirst  alarm, 
and  the  electrical  lamp  is  lit  to  guide  the 
tenant  and  firemen.  If  the  heat  of  the  room 
reaches  00°,  a  second  alarm  rings.  Same 
procedure  with  100°.  The  apparatus  can 
be  connected  with  some  neighbor's  house 
or  the  fire  station.  At  140°  the  "sprinklers" 
begin  their  work  over  a  maximum  area  of 
eight  square  feet.  The  bells  tins  and  the 
water  flows  until  the  fire  is  put  out  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  becomes  normal 
again. 

All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, man  is  larger  than  woman.  But  many 
will  be  surprized  to  learn  that  this  male 
superiority  dates  from  the  very  first  day  of 
man's  appearance  on  this  world :  The  boy 
baby  is  one  centimeter  taller  than  the  girl. 
We  do  not  grow  in  regular  succession,  The 

body    reaches    its    tirst    full    development    at 

the  age  of  2  to  B  years;   tirst   period  of 
growth,  0  to  8;  second  period  of  full   as 
velopment,    0    to    11;    second    period    of 

growth,  12  to  Hi.  Period  of  consolidation. 
17  to  ■_'.">.  The  young  girls  reach  their  maxi 

mum    bight    at    the    aye   of    18;    man    at    25. 

In  certain  races,   the  body   continues  to  de- 

\eiop  until  the  age  of  SO, 
The  weight   grows  normally   from  birth 

to  maturity   and   the  maximum,   in    the  ma 
jorifa     of    cases,    is    reached    long    after    the 

maximal  life  has  been  secured    With  man- 
ia   the   aye   of    10;    with    woman     about    ten 
From  these  dates  on.  the  weight 
Certain      sicknesses,      how, 
rule.    W  c    grow     quicker    in    sum 
in     winter      Children,     yeneralU 

mow     less    from    September    t>> 
more    from    Pebrus  Iiiue, 

reaching  the  maximum  growth  from  June 
to   August    The   Influence  of  the   temp, 

tcrc    is    more    accentuated    in    the    U< 
climates 


years  later. 
,lc,  leases, 
cross  this 
mer  than 
apeaklug, 

.lauu.ii  \ 
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Independent 
Opinions 


More  than  one  of  our  colored  readers 
have  written  calling  attention  to  the  in- 
justice of  the  present  administration 
toward  the  negro.  We  select  for  print 
the  letter  of  the  professor  of  the  social 
sciences  in  Shaw  University: 

The  election  is  now  over,  but  your  final 
campaign  editorial  yet  rings  in  my  ears 
and  brings  to  mind  the  eternal  question 
which  the  American  people  are  afraid  to 
face  squarely. 

Your  comparative  estimate  of  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  pays  President  Wil- 
son a  tribute  that  he  surely  does  not  de- 
serve. You  characterize  President  Wilson 
as  a  man  of  broader  human  sympathy  than 
Mr.  Hughes.  Obviously  a  new  interpreta- 
tion is  given  the  term  sympathy,  or  you 
have  pushed  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity 
10.000,000  Americans.  To  come  to  the 
point,  if  sympathy  is  feeling  with  one's 
fellows,  sharing  with  them  their  fortunes 
and  misfortunes,  it  has  no  abiding  place 
in  the  breast  of  our  President.  When  Mr. 
Wilson  came  into  power  he  found  a  small 
number  of  negroes  holding  appointive  of- 
fires  in  the  Federal  Government.  These  he  ! 
ruthlessly  removed  without  regard  to  merit.  | 
In  more  than  one  instance  he  did  violence 
to  the  civil  service  rules  that  he  might 
vent  his  spleen  upon  the  negro.  He  set 
up  a  Jim  Crow  government  at  Washing- 
ton and  left  not  a  stone  unturned  to  hu- 
miliate the  negro,  to  make  him  feel  that 
not  a  part  of  the  body  politic.  The 
v.dl  nigh  unparalleled  progress  of  the 
ace  emancipation  does  not  im- 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  cry  for  justice 
Mr  a  iKKling  to  surmount  the  bar- 

riers   of   prejudice   imposed    l>y    the   domi- 
race  does  not  move  him.  The  lynch- 
ing of  negro   women    and   children   in    the 
electoral  votes  make  possible 
the    election    of    a    Democratic    President 

evokes  from  hirn   not  a  word.   How  strange 
is    the    sympathy    of    .Mr.    Wilson  !    And 
get  still   be  solemnly   promised    '■>  be 
the  President  of  all  the  people. 

Wm.    S.   TlMNKIt 

Raleigh,  Worth  Carolina 


Our  column  of  "Remarkable  Re- 
marks" is  more  widely  quoted  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  magazine,  but  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  uracil  perplexity  to 
,f  our  reader:.  A  Canadian  bar- 
rister writes  us  as  follows: 

Tn     almost    every    [mOC    of    your     publica- 
tion you  publish  a  colm  I  "Remark- 
able Remarks."  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
ire   selected    by   your  office   boj     -il 
thn    I   ran   scarcely   credit  eren    the  office 

v  itli        n'h     an     entire     lack     of     Ii 
<■   or    humor.    I    should    lx-    vi-ry    pies   ed 
if   ■  id   confirm    my   opinion    in    thi 

■  hia  column  bs  i  been  a  constani 
,f  wnodet     Dot  to  say  annoyance 
to  rn<-  erer  e  Independent  has  come 

notice. 
In  thi-  v«ry  remote  event  thai  they  should 
-  ted    by   anyone   else,    the   only   <-x- 
niai  '    can    tliink    of    i     that      00 

tlii-    ■  '•■  'I     i  ems •  l  able"  in   its  v.i'l'    I 

:  Intend  this  column  to  Include  remarks 
Widen   i  tiriK   for   thai]    pei  picuity, 

humor    or    Mnity*,  M    wll  •     which 

king    for    their    density,     fatuity    or 

I'  I  "I   ?     I      CM 

Illustrate   rr. y   meaning    perhflp     be  I    b 

•(iti'.n    from  <.f   tin-   -  *  t  r  ■ .   The 

'  ;•        ■     William     I  re<i<  rlcfc     i      :H 

l»t;«-'l   to  a  tnai  kabl*    /  em 

U,  .(iirnori  Is    n     hum. in 


Make  This 
Christmas  Memorable 


You  are  searching  for  a  gift  this  Christmas  that  will  be  of 
permanent  value.  You  want  it  to  stand  out  from  the  ruck — 
to  carry  the  message  of  your  personality — to  be  a  tribute  to 
the  intelligence  of  its  recipient. 

You  need  look  no  further  than 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

SECOND  EDITION 

To  possess  the  New  International  is  to  have  that  grasp  of  affairs  that 
distinguishes  the  successful  man  or  woman.  When  you  give  the  New 
International  you  are  giving  more  than  twenty-four  beautiful  volumes 
crammed  full  of  vital  facts  on  every  subject.  You  are  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  abundant  life. 

It  is  because  of  the  possibilities  that  are  behind  the  ownership  "of  the  New 
International  that  your  gift  will  be  gratefully  remembered  long  after 
the  others  are  forgotten. 

Business  Men  will  go  to  it  for  that  definite  knowledge  of  events  that  are 
shaping  the  world  today. 

Scholars  and  professional  men  everywhere  will  find  this  masterpiece  of 
American  scholarship  a  veritable  necessity. 

Women  of  the  family  will  find  the  New  International  provides  the  means 
for  entering  into  the  broader  life  that  is  their  rightful  inheritance. 

Children  are  indeed  fortunate  if  they  can  have  for  their  education  so 
fascinating  a  background  as  the  New  International. 

Owing  to  Strikes  and  other  unforeseen  delays  in  publishing  vols.  23  and 
24,  we  have  decided  to  allow  Christmas  purchasers  the  benefit  of 
present  low  introductory  price. 

80,000  articles  —  (30,000  more  than  any  other  encyclopaedia)  covering  every  sub- 
ject of  human  interest  written  in  compact,  understandable  manner.  Every  sub- 
ject has  a  separate  article — there  is   no  searching   through   complicated   indexes. 

Illustrations — that  really  illustrate  in  colors,  and  black 
and  white,  splendid  portraits,  reproductions  of  master- 
pieces,  etc. 

Bibliography  — at  the  end  of  every  important  article 
there  is  a  list  of  books  on  the  subject  for  further 
reading,    invaluable   to   the   student. 

Thoroughly  International    in     character    and    scope; 

treating   more   American  and   foreign  subjects  than 

are  to  be  found  in  any  other  Encyclopaedia.  ,/* 

War  Articles— The     New    International    is    the     A   / 
only  encyclopaedia  written  since  the  great  war     q/   ind. 
began.     The  causes  and  progress  of  the  world      ^.     12-4-t 
struggle  are  analyzed  and  discussed  by  au-       «^    *      _ 
thorities  in  a  special  75-page  article.  oV'     M    d& 


Thin  Paper— durable  and  easily  handled.      j2>V    publishers' 
For  school,   college   and   library   use   a       {)/    449  Fourth 
special    binding   of    library   buckram      ,.     /  Avenue 

is  provided.  jy  f       New  York  City 

Mall   the  coupon   today  for  descriptive        *  f  uJSiJZXfSZ 

bookl"       1"""""   l'»K<       "laps,   illus-      vV/     second  Ed^Xn  of  the 

trati"  e     "i     it Una    and       <2?  '  „ 8* ^°,  "!A  "   i  r„ 

*<"">•  ■ '  "U>  &**       *V     cXaedU^r^ 

_     /       oi  the  upeclal  price,  etc. 


Bend    Villi    /;"'    ill    i\inri)v.       Hut 

do   it    now   before  Christmas. 

lii. u.     liilorfero. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc 

Fiblishers 
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this  coupon  today. 
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Town State. 


Auto-Intoxication-,1 


Sent  for  your 

FREE 
examination 


and  Relief 

A    hazy    feeling    dullness     hall    '      i     n<       inability    to    tiiink — 

com<     from  m,   oi    partial    paralyzation,   of  your 

brain    hy   poisons  generated    by    food    waste,    fermenting   In    your 

colon—'  illsd "sutodntoxlcstlon"-  that  Is, 

Intoxli  itlon  if  it  ds  thi   body      Indlgi  itlon  sn 

i  lesdl    sexhau  ' high  Mood 

'■r  snd  kldni      dl  oi I    h  ii     malli I  growths* 

A '  lean  i  oloo,  dfrinelti  ■•■■"i\>  thoroughly  and  well,  is  easy  to  i> 
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I      .  :  ml  rrifll- 

■  •  i  ollowlng  Its  i  

y.,i,  pei  I  tneli  attend 

''.  i  ...  i ..  regain  bodily  i  omfoi '  ind 

miiii'I,  reni  wi  d  ind  abiding  hi  iltli       '  ' 

the  eoi ii  fur  i  / /'/  /    txamtntitlon  ol  this  I    tol 

hundred    pagi       many  lllu«tra*loni    Mibstnntlally   hound 
on|}  |  ■   '  ii  |i . i  ill  linn  "i  ti 
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T UK      IN DEPEND 


December  4,  1916 


Will  You  Accept  This 

\  HUMIDOR? 


tue. 


\tBBS®& 


EXA7T  SIZE. 

THE   IDEAL 

GIFT  FOR  ANY 

OCCASION 
60  Perf  ecto  Cl- 
nra  and  this 
beautiful  Hum- 
idor, makes  a 
most  appreciat- 
ed gift.  Order 
the  outfit  sent 
to  your  friends 
— send  me  your 
card  to  encloee. 


Size  of 
Humidor 

lOVi  x  V/a 
I  4>/4. 

Your  first  order  for  50  Detrick  Per- 
fecto  Cigars  at  $2.50  brings  you  this 
hum j I  made,  M.ihoyjny  finished, 
handsome,  durable  cigar-keeping 
humidor.  I  am  offering  it  as  an  in* 
ducement  for  you  to  try  my  cigars- 
its  value  prohibits  giving  it  with  any 
but  the  trial  offer. 

Detrick's 
Perfecto   Cigars 

are  of  the  finest  possible  quality,  im- 

Eorted  Sumatra  wrapper,  rich,  even 
urning,  hand  made  by  experts.  Di- 
rect from  factory  to  you— you  get 
the  middleman's  profit.  Cigars  their 
equal,  cost  you  10c  each  at  your 
dealers. 

My  Proposition  o>frds°orDe«rb.^ 

Perfectos  at  $2.50,  stating  color 
preferred,  and  I  will  send  with  the 
cigars,  the  handsome,  useful 
humidor  as  described  above,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Sample  these 
cigars  just  as  freely  as  you  wish 
—  let  your  friends  try  them— if  they 
are  not  up  to  your  expectations— 
If  you  are  not  delighted  with  their 
quality,  return  the  remaining  ci- 
gars and  the  humidor  and  we  will 
willingly  pay  back  your  $2.50. 

You  need  not  send  money  in  advance  if 
you  have  commercial  rating. 

1  am  bo  sure  of  the  merits  of  my  cigars — so 
sure  that  you  will  want  to  smoke  them  reg- 
ularly—so sure  you  will  get  the  best  smoke 
for  your  money  you  have  ever  had — that  to 
pet  you  to  TRY  THEM,  I  am  giving  you  this 
Humidor. 

This  is  no  youthful  concern— I  have  been 
in  business  thirty  years  and  refer  you  to 
any  commercial  agency  for  my  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

J.  F.  DETRICK.  Pres. 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 

1  2  7  S.  Ludlow  St.        Dayton,  O. 

On  orders  west  of  Rocky  Mts.^  add  60c  ex- 
tra for  delivery  of  humidor. 
Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 


The  University  of  Ghicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 


For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


25th  Year        C,  ofC.  (T)i?.M)  Chicago.  111.  BUmBX^m 


I 


I  teach  yon  per- 
sonally, by  mail,  in  a  short 
time.  Oldest  ami  largest  School. 
'Big  field,  work  interesting.     Sou  can 
EARN  $18  TO  $45  A  WEEK 

Fritzner.  Minn.,  wrote.  "Did  job  after  first  les. 
eon,  pot  Jin.  profit  $?.ri5."    Crawford,   I'..  ('., 
'Bays:    "E;irnc<l  $^uo.  00  while  taking  course."    Get  n_ 
literature,  samples,  guarantee;  all  FREE. 

DETROIT    SCHOOL    OP   LETTERING 

Established  1S99.       282   D.  S.  of  L.  Bldg..     DETROIT.  MICH. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  m«  see  what  jou  can  do  with  H 
tnu>rs  ai.'l  oartaonlstl  earn  from    ? 

Mj  practical  s v diem 
of  personal  Individual  lessons  bj  mail  will  de- 
velop jour  tali 

Fifteen  jeara'  nuoceashil  worfc  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  qualities  mo  to  teach  you  | 

me  your  sketch  H  ilaon  with  tio  la 

•tamps  and  1  will  Bend  you  a  test  lessun  j-Uto, 
aUo  collection  of  drawings  showing  jiosslblU* 
tlcefor 

The  Landon  School  °J  cartooning* 

1403  Scbofitld  Building.  CUvtUod.  0. 


A  High  School  Course 
Iff  Two  Years  «■ 

1.1  simplified  high  Bchool  courao  thai 
i  .    A/i'i  '•  nil  coli         i       nnc*  re- 

by  leading  nu>robcra  of  tlio 

i   ,  niufl. 

lorbook- 

ABcricanSrliDol  orCiirreiponclence,  !>•  i     1     '  I *■'■'*  Cliirai'n.  II.  S.  A. 


Iicillfj     ih     1     ;|||l."     \'il\v     Sllivlv     litis     is     slteiT 

drivel,  and  to  be  Inserted  in  ;i  paper  mak 
til-  claims  to  sanity,  published  In  a  dem 
oc  ratio  country,   is  quite   inexcusable. 

Knu  in    It.   RofiS 

l  uinoiti  i ;,  Canada 

Mr.  Ross  is  a  true  Britisher.  That  is 
to  say  he  sticks  at  a  problem  till  he 
works  it  out.  He  states  the  case  ex- 
actly when  he  surmises  that  our  in- 
tent is  "to  include  remarks  which  arc 
striking  for  their  perspicuity,  humor 
or  sanity,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
striking  for  their  density,  fatuity  or 
idiocy."  We  simply  quote  the  remarks 
as  "remarkable"  and  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  divine  into  which  category 
they  fall.  Often  we  do  not  know  our- 
selves. 

Here  is  another  reader  who  has  de- 
tected nonsense  in  that  column: 

One  of  tlio  "Remarkable  Remarks"  in 
The  Independent  of  November  <>  is  this  of 
King  Constantine :  "The  holy  ikons  that 
have  protected  you  in  the  past  will  pro- 
tect you  in  the  future."  What  childish  non- 
sense!  During  the  Russia-Japau  war.  Pop 
Tclierbakoll'sky,  holding  aloft  an  ikon  be- 
fore the  regiment  of  which  he  was  chap- 
lain, was  plugged  by  three  pagan  bullets, 
fired  by  Japanese.  S.  Wiggins. 

New  York 

Isn't  it  important  to  know  what  sort 
of  opinions  the  German  Crown  Prince 
and  the  Greek  King  hold,  even  tho  we 
are  not  imprest  by  their  brilliancy? 
Anyway  the  office  boy  can  prove  an  alibi 
in  these  two  cases,  for  they  were  picked 
out  by  the  editor  in  chief. 


We  really  shall  bave  to  drop  tbe 
word  "first"  out  of  our  vocabulary,  for 
whenever  we  use  it  we  get  into  trouble. 
Here  is  an  instance: 

Your  article  concerning  "Electric  Har- 
vesting," in  the  issue  of  November  13, 
1D1G,  was  too  sweeping.  This  is  not  the 
first  electrically  driven  threshing  machine 
in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  West. 
For  the  past  three  years,  at  least.  F.  C. 
Kiotter  Company,  of  Palisade,  Nebraska. 
have  owned  and  operated  just  such  a  ma- 
chine on  their  ranch  in  that  vicinity,  the 
power  being  drawn  from  their  own  plant. 

P.  H.  Person 

Kearney,  Nebraska 


The  blunder  of  Donald  Wilhelm  writ- 
ing about  "The  Candidates  in  College" 
on  October  16,  in  alluding  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  "son  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter," was  caught  by  a  host  of  readers, 
but  the  president  of  San  Antonio  Fe- 
male College  who  corrects  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  has  surely  the  right  to 
the  floor.  We  hope  that  mistake  did  not 
have  any  serious  influence  on  the  vot- 
ing either  way: 

At  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  in  1889  I  was 
tin      pastor    of    Madison     Street    Methodist 

Church  ami  Doctor  Joseph  R.  Wilson  was 
Professor  of  Theology  or  Bible  in  the  Pres- 
byterian   University   located    in   that   city. 
Dr.   Wilson  and   I   were   about   as  good 

friends  as  a  distinguished  and  elderly  Pres- 
byterian minister  and  a  young  and  undis- 
tinguished   Methodist     preacher    could    well 

be.  One  morning  1  nael  Dr.  Wilson  on  the 
Btreet,  He  Beemed  to  be  In  a  good  bumor. 

He   said,    "I    have   come    into   a    new   c\|>eri 
today."     I     replied.     "Doctor,     it     seems 

to  l>e  a  pleasant  new  experience."  "It  is," 

Bald  lie.  "Woodrow  has  heivtol'or.'  been 
Known  :is  the  son  of  Doctor  Wilson.  To- 
ll     i    waked    up   t<>   the   fad    thai    i    am 

now      Known     as     the     father     of     Woodrow 

w  lit  on."  J.  D,  II  uuuson 

Ann    l  ntonio,  Tet  as 


Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 

Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 

you  work.     Could  you  fill  it?     Could 

you  jump  right  in  and  make  good?     Or 

would  the  boss  have   to  pass    you   up 

because  you  lacked  training? 

Don't  take  chances  on  being  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  start  right  noiu  to  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it. 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.  C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs  they  wanted. 
What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  All 
the  I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.  Here's 
the  coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box   4532,        Scranton.  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box        4S32,       SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  forth©  position  before  which  1  mark  X. 
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Id 
if 

1  = 

""  Gas  Engines 

2  OlVtt  FNUINFFMNC 

I     [J  Surveying:  Rticl  Mapping 


IB 


l'  I  re  I  It  ie  1 1  ENGLVNG 
Electric  Lighting: 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
111  III  INH'U,  KNfilVNil 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 


it  ana  Mapping 
MINK   PORE'S  AMI  SI  I'l 
Metal  Mining 
si  t  HONAKY  ENGIN'NG 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering  |_ 
i'l  1  <ii:i\i:  AMI  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 

_  Window  Trimming! 

_  Show  Card  Writing 

Lettering  and  Sign  Paint's; 

ILLUSTRATING 

DESIGNING 

BOOKKEEPING 
HJ  Stenop'pliv  and  Typewrit'* 

Higher  Accounting 

Railway   Accounting! 

Commercial  Law 

GOOD  ENGLISH 

Teachers  Course 

English  Branches 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Railway  Mail  Clerk 

AGRICULTURE 

POULTRY 

Textile  Manufacturing 


Navigation 

I  iwiiiIm  I  \ 

4  UTO  RUNNING 

Mot'r  tiuatlluii't,- 


Spanlih 
Herman 
French 
Italian 


Name 

Present 

Occupation. 
Street 

and  No 


City. 


<i 


Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp,  ill.  handbook— 1 

Science  For  1 

Hon*.        Am.  School  ol  Hum  I  ( MMHCS,  5-*>  W.  6S)la  St.  Ckkit*  W. 


There  w  ill  h  i«  arded 

at     Rosemary     II. ill,    Greenwich,    Conn  .    t>\ 
Heads   oi    the   school.     This   scholai 

Februat  i  a  hich  « ill 

b     taken  the  last  week  in   D  I  mdidates 

will  Bend  theii   names  us  soon  .is  r 
Seen  the  school  to  appb    foi   the  qua 

nm   examinations. 

Ill«>vlut«l» 

east'tii 
.j    P»w«ra      I 
mentoi  yl    I 

m|  \  .'ii  I  i.A'  lm    i  .-r 


.,  m.. ...... 
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USEFUL  XMAS  GIFTS. 


Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  and 
size.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Guaranteed  to  wear 
six  months  or  replaced  free. 


$Q  a  Box 


3 


Post  Paid 


Duratex  style -wear  Shirts 

Our   Leader,    Combination   B. 

Specializing  on  this  famous  bargain  box  makes 
possible  this  offer  of  3  Fine  Duratex  Shirts  and  3 
Handsome  Silk  Ties  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $3 
with  name  and  address  of  5  friends.  Fine  white 
percale  shirts,  assorted  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black, 
and  lavender.  Ties  are  stylish  wide  end  four-in- 
hands,  one  of  each  color.  Shirts  are  popular  coat 
style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered  and  very  fash- 
ionable. Sizes  14  to  17.  Wonderful  value,  well 
worth  a  trial.     Order  today. 


$ 


Combinaton  7. 
The  Casino  Set 


6  Pairs  Fine  Hose  and  Handsome  Silk  Tie 

Special  offer  of  six  pairs  of  Fine  Hosiery  and   a 
-    Silk    Tie    sent    postpaid    On    receipt    of 
11.45  with  the  name  and  addn  lends.  Re- 

lnfor'ed  at  the  heel  and  toe,  in  addition  to  their 
fine  wearing  qualities  they  have  a  fine  appearance. 
The    ligl  et    is    made   of    Mercerized    Sea 

Inland  cotton,  not  too  thin.  The  heavy  set  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  cashmere  wool 
■  ly  woven  so  U  to  be  warm  and  protecting  In 
cold  weather.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  too  e 
who  don't  wear  rubber*  or  who  wear  low  shoes. 
Size-.  '.)  1-2  to  11  1-2  The  tie  Is  a  stylish  wide- 
end   four- In-hand    shape. 

d»  ef^    QC     Combination  1  o. 
•Jp     ,.    The  Hudson  Bay  Set 

Paid      Union  or  Two-piece  Suits 

0\Ls* 


..0" 

3  finr  ll^nvy    Knit   Underwear  Suits 
and   Fine    Pair    Hose 

1 

of     ', 

<r     two  piece 

/.urn,     snd 

10ft,     finely 

»r        tying 

<>  •lilt* 

ftOM    'i    I'v, 
ll     "  jhl     r,l     |] 


$3 


.75 


Combination  1. 

Post-   The  Fifth  Avenue  Set 
Paid 


Stiff  , 
or  soft  ^ 
Cuffs 


3  Extra  Fine  Shirts  and  Handsome  SilklTie 

Special  offer  of  three  Extra  Fine  Duratex  Shirts 
and  Handsome  Silk  Tie  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
$3.75  with  name  and  address  of  5  friends.  These 
shirts  are  better  made,  of  better  material;  madras, 
mercerized  or  percale,  whichever  we  have,  assorted 
fashionable  designs  in  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black, 
and  lavender,  popular  coat  style,  stiff  or  soft  cuffs 
attached  as  wanted,  hand  laundered  and  very  styl- 
ish. Sizes  14  to  17  1-2.  Sleeves  short,  long  and 
medium.  These  fine  shirts  and  the  handsome  silk 
tie  will   appeal  to   those   accustomed   to   the  best. 


$0.85 

•J  Post- 
paid 


Combination  4. 

The  Adirondack  Set 


3  Fine  Flannel   Shirts  and  2  Nice 
Colored  Handkerchiefs 

Sjicrial  offer  of  three  Fine  Flannel  Outing  Shirts 
and  Two  Nice  Colored  Handkerchiefs  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  $3.h:,  with  name  and  address  of  5 
friends.  Fur  flaning,  hunting,  camping  and  out- 
door wear  these  shirts  of  medium  weight  flan- 
nel are  just  the  thing.  Colors  In  the  set  are 
nary  blue,  tan  and  gray  with  turn-down  collar. 
Sizes    14   to   17. 


$1 


.45 


Combination  (>. 

The  Newport  Set 


3  Specially  Handsome    Silk   Four-in-hands 
and  Bow-tie 

ll    1, Iter    of    I  ilk     Four  In 

1  '  1  no  itpald  mi   ra- 

il,41     ■■  iiii    ihe    name    and    sddrt 
The  foor  ln-l  In  assorted   dt 

•  nd     haps    that    slipH 

mg      till 

■    knotted   In  anj The  00 

blue,    bl  dor    In    very 

The    bow  tie  1 1     tlio    stylish 
pointed  snd  shape. 


$C.oo 


'Post- 
Paid 


Combination  2. 
The  Smart  Set 


3   Handsome  Silk  Shirts  and 

Handsome  Silk  Tie 

Special  offer  of  three  Handsome  Silk  Front  or  All- 
over  Silk-mixture  Shirts  and  Handsome  Silk  Tie 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $5  with  name 'and 
address  of  5  friends.  These  shirts  are  in  neat 
stripe  designs  in  assorted  colors  and  handsome  as 
shirts  can  be.  Silk  front  sets  are  made  with  fine 
satin  stripe  silk  or  silk  and  linen  for  bosom  and 
cuffs  with  the  body  and  sleeves  in  a  special  silk- 
finished  material,  so  you  have  the  silk  where  you 
want  it  to  shew  and  the  durability  where  it  la 
needed.  The  all-over  silk-mixture  set  is  made  the 
same,  except  it  is  of  the  one  material  throughout. 
Sizes  14  to  17.  Sleeves  short,  long  and  medium. 
Either  set  makes  a  choice  Christmas  gift. 


$1.45 


1 


Combination  8. 
The  Belfast  Set 


A  Dozen  Fine   Handkerchiefs  and  Silk 

Bow-tie 

Special  offer  of  a  dozen  Fine  White  Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs  and  a  Handsome  Silk  Bow-tie  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.45  with  name  and  ad- 
dress of  5  friends.  racked  snfl-laundercd  finish 
in  sanitary  waxed  envelopes  ready  to  use,  they 
are  large  white  hemstitched  handkerchiefs,  sheer 
and  Hnc.  Just  (he  kind  a  man  wants.  The  tie  is 
a   stylish   pointed-end   silk   bow. 


<fc  «^    fi^i     Combination  11. 
Of>o.t-    The  Waldorf  Set 
Paid     Percale  or  Flannel 


3  Fine  Suits  of  Pajamas  and  Fine 
Handkerchief 

pedal   "lli  1    nt   linen   Mint   Bultl   of   Pajamas   and 
B    1  iii.-.   white   Handl  ei  1  hlef     snl    po  tpald   on    n« 
•  ■   p|  ni   I  :  85  with  n.ioo    and  addrei    ol   9  fi  Lendl 
'i  he  peri  aii-    iet  corns  1    In   1    01  ted   hand  oms  neat 

trlpt  ol  blue,  black,  and  lavender,  Made  In  the 
iii.  1  ityle  without  collai  and  with  .  1 11.  frost  and 
pearl   button!      Ths   Banns!   iet   li   made  01   Cosy 

Comfort   flannel   li sorted  pink   snd  i>iu<>  stripes, 

mi  light  colored  grounds  with  military  coUara  and 

finished     Willi       ilk     lOOPI     SJld     I"'arl     hilltnin  Vnll 

will     Snd     tin  -Hi     lull     Hi"    tiling     fnr     riild    nights. 
Sizes,    siniill,    im-dlum    und   largo. 


SPECIAL    WHOLESALE    DISCOUNT    ^    """"  '""lrr  ttmountl  '"  ^'H  "r  m"re  '"  "'"'  iMpminl  you  may    iiduci  ont-titrth 

fi  6)   of  iin    amount  and  wt  will   thip  th*   ordir   compltti,   pottagt   ot    txprttiago 
wt   40  not  prepay  wholruilr  „r<l,rt     AVOID  OKI. AY  in  shipment         '  tnding   Pottoffici  ■"   /./'/...   mon  1     i»   Now   York 

hanli    dr'ift    will,   .,(,|., 

Addreu  orders  to  Room  280,  GOODELL  &  CO.,  DURATEX  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

I -ir  i  '■••     of     ilt     Uimt     in     tbr    WOfld        Highlit     I, mil     rtftftttCOl,     aim    l/un'i,     Hrml  ttrrrl' t    unit    f/i/t    mm/unie. 
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Ymvianaka&Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 


GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 
HOUSE  DECORATION 

Table  covers,  piano  covers,  porce- 
lain and  bronze  vases  and  flower 
dishes,  ornaments  made  in  various 
Jade  and  stone,  bird  cages,  aquari- 
ums, screens,  prints  and  artistic  toys. 

LAMPS 

Artistic  and  unique,  guaranteed  to 
meet  your  entire  satisfaction. 


We  shall   give  most   careful   attention  in 
helping  you  make  your  selection. 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier.  The  handy 
WHEEL  TRAY  sets  full  meal  on  table 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid.     Booklet  free 
Wheel  Tray  Co..  439  W.  61st  PI..  Chicago 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.  H.   Jackson    Company 

2  Wert  47th  Street         New  York  City 


MOTOR 
PROGRESS 

By 

John  Chapman  Hilder 


THE  old  order  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing. And,  as  is  quite  common 
when  old  orders  change,  many 
people  are  benefited.  The  old 
order  I  have  in  mind  is  the  unprofit- 
able habit  of  putting  up  one's  car  for 
the  winter.  It  is  unprofitable  because  it 
is  equivalent  to  taking  interest-earning 
dollars  out  of  the  savings  bank,  or  out 
of  safe  investments  and  keeping  them, 
idle,  in  the  old  family  sock. 

That  a  motor  car  is  an  investment 
no  one  will  deny.  It  represents  a  con- 
siderable sum.  You  realize,  when  you 
buy  a  car,  that  you  are  tying  up  a 
goodly  amount  of  cash  in  it,  but  you 
part  with  this  money  willingly  enough 
because  you  know  you  will  receive  am- 
ple return  in  those  peculiar  joys  that 
motors  give  their  owners. 

When  you  buy  a  car  you  expect  it  to 
run  pretty  consistently.  If  a  salesman 
said  to  you:  "You  understand,  of 
course,  that  this  machine  will  not  work 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,"  or  "this  au- 
tomobile will  run  only  in  the  morn- 
ings," would  you  accept  the  statement 
calmly  and  buy  the  car? 

Not  by  a  hatful. 

You  would  most  probably  invite  that 
salesman  to  drive  his  car  to  the  ocean 
and  keep  on  driving. 

Yet  what  difference  is  there  between 
having  a  car  that  won't  run  week-ends 
and  putting  your  car  in  cold  storage  for 
four  or  five  months — from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  return  on  your  investment? 

In  the  words  of  all  stump  speakers, 
"I  pause  for  a  reply."         , 

Even  if  yours  is  a  touring  car,  there 
is  no  need  to  cheat  yourself  of  over  a 
third  of  its  working  power.  For  a  very 
moderate  sum  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  de- 
tachable top  which  will  turn  it  into  a 
closed  car  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  And 
a  most  presentable  closed  car  at  that. 
If  your  mind  boggles  at  the  thought  of 
a  detachable  top,  put  up  the  regular 
collapsible  top,  adjust  the  side  curtains, 
buy  a  heavy  overcoat,  or  a  leather  coat, 
fleece  lined,  or  a  robe  or  two  and  some 
woolen  socks  and  gloves.  Innumerable 
heaters  are  to  be  had  at  small  cost — 
steering  wheel  heaters,  heated  foot 
rails,  hot  air  registers,  portable  heat 
ers    and    so    on    almost    without    end. 

The  movement  to  promote  year  round 
motoring  has  been  steadily  growing 
with  the  increased   facilities  for  its  en- 

ment,    Manufacturers    are    making 

closed  can   for  year  round  sale  in  eon 

stantly  augmented  numbers  and  van 

rho  most  recent  and  popular  develop 
raent  in  the  promotion  cd  year  round 
motoring  Is  iii"  convertible  bodj     doted 


WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world — furnishe9  all 
Magazines   and    Newspapers   at   Lowest) 
Possible  Club  Prices,  and  gives  the  quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1917  Catalog  (44  pages)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  Hansoir- Bennett 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    Us    YOUR  rr\  g^  -r\  A  "V  f 
Name  and  Address     -*-  ^^  UJr±-  X   . 

ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
914  Brooks  Building    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BEST  game;  published 
"A  STUDY  OF  SHAKESPEARE" 

Could  you  answer  400  questions  on  Shakes* 
peare's  plays?  Test  your  knowledge.  Price  50 
cents.    The    Shakespeare    Club,    Camden,    Maine. 

TYPEWRITERS  $10 


£2»i|pf  ,_, 


up.       ALL    make*.         t\»ui plainly     rebuilt         F1t»    y«*r 
guarantee.        Shi^j^l    ou    trial.        W  rite    fcxlsj    lot  «U 

«l  r*rUc"  Ofttr  Na  loodv  po»ltfv«l>  a  i**i  ^ 
biiW&H  bargains. 

WHITEHEAD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1  lt*o  N.   La  Salt*    4  treat,      Chu  j*o.   niinota 


Christmas  Gifts 

Why  not  seiul  a  sul'Sv  upturn  of  llu-lnole- 
iKiuleiit   MafaBM  lo  aaoh  ol    JfOUJ    IneinU. 

instead  ol  traapiaf  froaa  Mori  u>  Mot* 
through  jostling  crowds  trywf  to  »m«.' 
■pnropriato  K'ti*. 

Wv  will  Mad  M  attractive  ChrHtoMM  ( 
to  MCA  ol  /out  friend*  announcing  Ins  nitl 
IM  )WW  >>•>""'  M  |ivoi 
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in  winter,  open  in  summer.  In  all  its 
forms  it  is  an  example  of  that  ingenu- 
ity and  practical  inventiveness  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  spectacular  growth  of  the  entire 
automobile  industry  in  America. 

Chief  among  the  convertible  bodies 
now  in  favor  is  the  sedan,  which  is 
little  but/  an  enclosed  touring  car  meant 
to  be  piloted  by  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  seme-models  the  entire  top,  with 
windows,  is  a  separate  unit  which  fits 
neatly  into  the  touring  body.  In  others 
the  top  is  permanent  but  the  window 
sashes  are  removable.  Both  types  have 
their  advantages  and  their  weaknesses. 
But  both  are  good.  Next  come  the  con- 
vertible coupe,  the  coupelet,  and  the 
cabriolet — which  are  to  the  two  and 
four  passenger  roadsters  what  the  sedan 
is  to  the  touring  car.  Choice  among 
those  types  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste 
and  personal  requirements.  They  are  all 
splendid  aids  to  year  round  motoring. 

A  point  worth  mentioning  is  that  you 
need  not  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  your 
car  even  if  it  should  be  two  or  three 
years  old.  There  are  detachable  tops  to 
fit  almost  anything  on  wheels,  regard- 
less of  vintage. 

The  enjoyment  of  winter  motoring 
rests  largely  on  a  moderate  expendi- 
ture for  accessories,  coupled  with  a  few 
commonsense  precautions  in  operating 
the  car. 

LET  us  consider  for  a  moment  just 
what  effect  cold  weather  has  upon 
the  car.  The  most  obvious  thing  that 
comes  to  mind  is  that  the  water  in  the 
radiator  may  freeze  and  cause  a  break- 
age when  the  motor  is  started  up  again. 
Worse  than  that,  if  the  water  freezes 
it  may  freeze  somewhere  in  a  water- 
jacket,  and  when  you  start  up  again, 
and  the  engine  gets  hot,  you  are  liable 
to  have  a  waterjacket  cracked.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  freeze*  may  occur,  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  cause  a  more  or  less 
serious  leak.  The  best  preventive  for  a 
frozen  cooling  system  in  the  daytime 
— or  rather  when  the  car  is  not  in  the 
garage — is  a  ready-made  radiator  and 
hood  eover.  There  are  several  makes  on 
the  market  nowadays,  one  virtually  the 
same  as  the  rest.  They  are  made  to  fit 
the  hood  and  radiator  shapes  of  nearly 
all  American  cars,  and  not  alone  do 
they  rover  the  machine  more  thoroly, 
but  they  look  many  hundred  p<-r  ceni 
better  than  the  old-time  horse  blanket, 
bear  robe  or  newspaper. 

ng  the  hood  and  radiator  of  a 

ear  that  baa  been  running  and  l§  stand- 

thc  enrb  with  the  engine  stopped 

is  good  practi  •■  beean  <■  by  keeping  the 

warm  it,  n.  starting  easy. 

It.  m;iy  be  v/'-ii  to  remind  you,  how< 
that  when  you  leare  your  car  at  the 

ning  the  radi- 
,r  thould  not  be  eon  ered. 

In    v/'ir.'<r    it.    j |   t-;i-u    more    important 

the  munar  to  f.'v-  the  itoragt  bat 

On*  of  the  ' 
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n       ■  might, 
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MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


As  the  turbines  draw  from  Niagara 
the  energy  that  sets  the  motors  whirl- 
ing— so  MAZDA  Service  draws  from 
the  flood  of  new  thoughts  in  light- 
ing, the  ideas  that  help  the  lamp- 
makers  make  better  lamps. 


■The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 


MAZDA  in  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturer*.  Its  purpose  ia  to  collect 
and  select  scientific  and  practical  information  con- 
cerning progress  and  developments  in  tbe  art  of  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this 
information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this 
Service.  MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research 
laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  New  York.  The  mark  MAZDA  can 
BpPNK  only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
M  \/,\)\  Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality. 
This  trademark  ia  the  property  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

RE SEARCH  LA BORA TO R I ES  OF 
THE  GENERAL   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


PATENTS 


BECURED  Ott  PEE  RETURNED 

A'  l". 'I      -   if.  ii    ip-  ■         ' .'  i..|   -.k«'.  li  nr 

1916]  dldon  lat- 
ent Book  IrT. 
O«org*  P.  Kjmmtl,  222  Barrl.ur  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


SWAM,  MISSOURI  FARM  gfff^oTES! 

productive    in'     doM  t<»  three  Mfj  nuuketii  write  Cor 

MUNGliK,  C-1J2,  New  York 

Lllo  UuiHIiitf,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Original 
Malted  Milk 

NOURISHING 

hr.i  k  ious 

DIGESTIBLE 
The  powder  dissolves  in  water.     Needs  no  cooking— Keep  it  on  hand. 


■".'It  Milk,  Malted  grain  extract  in  powder. 

I   '.r    Iiif.iMl-;,  III  vali'l'i  iiikI  |;iowiliL'  (  liildrcil. 

I *■  i r »-  ntiinii'iM,   upbuilding  the  whole  body. 

In  vi;;<,f.it'    .  nut   .in);    ni-.tln-r.,  and  the  aged. 


The  Original  Food-Drink  for  nil  ages. 
Mi.M'  n>. in  i  .hing  than  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
In  the  home,  or  at  Hotel*  and  Cafei. 
Substitutes  cost  YOU  Same  Price. 
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What  do  you  hire 
stenographers  for? 


To  produce  finished  letters. 

Then  why  don't  you  let  them  do  it!  They  cannot  produce  finished  type- 
writing if  they  are  called  away  from  their  typewriters  a  couple  of  hours  a 
day,  answering  the  buzzer — to  sit  in  on  tedious,  time-devouring,  money-eat- 
ing sessions  of  shorthand  dictation. 

It  is  about  time  you  decided  you  have  had  enough  of  the  extravagance  of 
shorthand.  It  is  high  time  you  found  out  that  there  is  no  percentage  in  hav- 
ing your  letters  written  tivice,  once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 

It  certainly  is  time  that  you  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone  and  have  your 
letters  written  once,  on  the  typewriter — and  have  more  of  them  and  better; 
and  at  least  a  third  less  in  cost. 

Dictate  to  The  Dictaphone  and  that's  what  will  happen  to  your  cor- 
respondence. To  say  nothing  of  a  convenience  in  dictating  that  will 
amaze  you. 

Sound  like  mere  assertions?     Well,  make  us  prove  them! 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone,  and  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  own  work.  If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book, 
write  to 


TME 


NCTAPRVHE 

MAISTCMO 

Dept.  115  L,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores    in    the    Principal    Cities.      Dealers   Everywhere. 

You  can't  buy  a  Dictaphone  under  any  other  name 
The  Genuine  bears  the  name  The  Dictaphone 

(This  advertisement   was   dictated   to    The   Dictaphone) 


Concentration  Spells  Success 

When  rightly  used,  but  when  wrongly 

used  is  sure  to  bring  failure 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  Ford,  James  J.  Hill,  John  Wan- 
amaker,  Theo.  N.  Vail  and  others  whose  Dames  are 
synonyms  for  success  in  the  business  world,  owe  their 
success  to  the  Power  of  Concentration.  This  power  is 
tho  inherent  possession  of  every  life,  but  few  persons 
ever  learn  to  use  it  right.  That  is  what  makes  BIG 
uuu'iu  ss    for   the    few    uud    little    business   for    the    many. 

"Concentration  ^V.SfcX 

By  F.  W.  SEARS.  M.P.  (Master  of  Psychology) 

teachi  s  how  to  dry.  lop  nnil  use  the  Power  of  Concentra- 
tion rightly. 

Thi!    person    who   can    concentrate    rightly    for   what    he 
wants,    when   and   where   he  wants  to — .whether  it 

.,  health,  love,  Increased  business,  a  better  Job,  po- 
litical power,  Itlon,  good  memory  or  anything 
else  he  may  dislri — has  a<  his  command  the  greatest 
power  in  tha  world,  a  power  which,  when  he  learns  to 
1  rightly,  gives  hiui  Die  mastery  of  himself  and  his 
environment,  and  makes  his  body  strong,  healthy  and 
vigorous. 

You   have   this  POWER  anil   can   learn   to   use   It   rightly 

lying  the  lessons  taught    In    tills   book, 

looks  .mil  maj    have  road,  this  book 

i*    different.      You    need    to    loam    the    lesson    it    teaches. 

Mil    One  and  tw nl  stamps  accepted. 

Worth    a    thousand    dollars.     Money   haok   If   you   want    it. 

■  •It. 

Centre  Publishing  Company,  Suite  643,  110  W.  34th  Street  (at  Bruadwnv).  New  York 

NOTE     Dr.  Stin  lectin  ei  tun  Sunday  at  11. 15  A.  M.  in  Iht  I'nlarion  Thealic  Brosjwtj  al  Dili  St  N   T    in, 


Hence  the  generator  will  have  less 
chance  to  keep  the  battery  charged.  And 
since  the  added  darkness  of  winter 
Corel's  you  to  burn  your  lamps  longt 
each  day,  your  battery  really  needa 
more  charging  than  it  does  in  spring 
and  Bummer.  If  you  don't  have  much 
i  hance  to  run  faster  than  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  most  of  the  time, 
help  to  generate  current  for  your  bat- 
tery by  running  the  motor  quite  fast 
for  short  intervals  while  the  car  itself 
is  not  running.  Be  careful,  however, 
not  to  let  the  motor  race. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  take  this  means 
of  storing  up  energy,  take  the  car  to 
a  battery  service  station  and  have  the 
charging  done  there.  Still  another  ex- 
pedient is  to  buy  a  home  charging  out- 
fit, which  enables  you  to  charge  the 
battery  by  using  current  from  the  elec- 
tric light  circuit.  It  is  an  inexpensive 
device. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  watch  your  battery  carefully  in 
cold  weather  is  that  the  chemical 
processes  act  more  slowly  at  low  tem- 
peratures than  in  summer  heat.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  distilled  water  in 
each  cell  at  the  proper  level  and  you 
should  not  only  own  a  hydrometer  but 
use  it  freely  to  test  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  electrolyte. 

When  the  motor  is  cold,  it  is  hard  to 
start  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  mix- 
ture does  not  readily  vaporize.  Second, 
the  oil  between  the  pistons  and  the  cyl- 
inder walls  is  congealed  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  pistons  are  more  or  less 
stuck  and  require  abnormal  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  starting  motor — and 
therefore  the  battery  as  well — in  order 
to  break  them  loose. 

When  you  step  on  the  starter  button 
and  spin  the  engine  to  no  avail,  stop 
spinning  it  when  you  find  that  the  mo- 
tor does  not  respond  within  a  reason- 
able space  of  time.  If  your  motor  does 
not  start  the  first  time,  get  out  and 
prime  it,  or  wrap  hot  cloths  around  the 
carburetor.  Spinning  it  the  first  time 
has  broken  the  stuck  cylinders  loose. 
Warming  the  carburetor  will  make  the 
mixture  vaporize  easily,  and  after  that 
you  should  have  no  trouble. 

Keeping  the  engine  warm  overnight 
prevents  the  oil  from  congealing,  re- 
lieves the  starting  motor  and  the  bat- 
tery of  much  unnecessary  strain  and 
keeps  the  carburetor  from  getting  so 
cold  that  the  mixture  condenses  in  the 
manifold,  instead  of  vaporizing. 

It  is  advisable  with  most  motors  to 
use  a  lighter  oil  in  winter  than  In  sum- 
mer. The  instruction  book  that  came 
with  your  car  probably  advises  you  in 
detail  on  this  point. 


Ask  the  Motor  Editor  anything  yom 
want   to   k>iou'   concerning   motor 

cars,    trucks,    accessories    or    . 
makers.     While      The     lndeoc 
cannot  Undertake  to  gi\ 
as  to  the  relative  merits  or'  carious 
makes  of  cars  or  accessories,   it   is 
ready  to  give  impartial  in  forma 
about  any  individual  proem 
Motor  Editor,  The  1  ■ 
cut,  119  U\st  tOthS  V,  V,  < 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


350.  A  Western  Reader.  "I  have  a  college  de- 
gree, but  am  living  on  a  lonely  quarter-section 
of  land  in  the  West.  I  like  farming  and  also 
carpenter  work.  My  people  want  me  to  leave 
here  and  go  into  some  work  where  I  can  'use 
my  education.'  (a)  Should  I  enter  the  building 
field,  buy  lots  and  build  on  them  with  my  own 
money,  starting  with  S800  to  $1000  capital?  (b) 
I  am  thirty  years  old  and  unmarried  ;  have  not 
much  self-confidence  in  matters  of  courtship  ; 
how  can  I  meet  young  women,  and  how  learn 
to  act  toward  them?" 

(a)  Learn  the  fundamentals  of  the  real  estate 
business  before  starting  to  buy  and  build  on 
your  own  money.  Better  also  get  a  job,  or  form 
a  partnership,  with  an  experienced  builder  of 
suburban  homes  in  a  large  city  near  you  :  then 
gradually  branch  out  for  yourself,  on  a  basis 
of  real  knowledge.  Put  your  money  in  the  bank, 
don't  risk  it  on  a  mere  experimental  vocation. 
Succeed  first. 

(b)  What  do  you  care  about  courtship  until 
you  meet  the  girl  you  love?  Then,  if  she  is  a 
real  woman,  your  lack  of  self-confidence  will 
appeal  to  her — if  you  are  manly  in  other  ways. 
Join  a  church  nearby,  or  attend  several 
churches.  Find,  or  else  organize,  a  social  center 
in  cooperation  with  your  district  school.  Pre- 
pare for  marriage  by  learning  how  to  treat  a 
wife — books  will  be  suggested  if  desired. 


351.  Mr.  P.  K.,  New  York.  "I  am  eighteen, 
studying  at  a  rabbinical  college.  Do  not  want 
to  become  a  rabbi,  desire  to  study  medicine, 
ought  to  make  my  living  while  doing  this,  (a) 
Should    I    leave    college    and   start    in    medicine? 

(b)  I  like  journalism,  too,  after  medicine; 
should  I  rather  take  thi3  up?  (c)  How  can  I 
be  more  efficient  in  memory  and  concentration  ? 

(d)  Should  a  student  read  newspapers?  (e)  Is 
a  club  a  useful  thing  for  a  student?  I  thank 
you,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  good  work  you 
are  doing   for  society." 

(a)  Consult  your  parents:  also  an  "xpert 
character  analyst  (names  frequently  mentioned 
here).  One  of  the  best  ways  to  earn  your  living 
while  studying  to  be  a  doctor  is  to  get  a  posi- 
tion of  some  kind  at  a  good  health  resort  or 
sanitarium,  and  obtain  actual  experience  while 
memorizing  theory. 

(b)  Go  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  find 
standard  books  on  medicine,  also  on  journalism, 
and  see  which  kind  intCKMti  you  most.  Have  a 
talk  with  a  doctor,  then  with  a  reporter  or  an 
editor,  and  compare  results.  Choose  one  calling, 
and  stick.  Don't  study  one  while  hankering  after 
another. 

Aril       EfTVi<ncy       Publishing      Company, 
W'.olworth    Building,    New    York,    for    a    list    of 
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STEINW\Y 

TO  own  a  Steinway  is  to  have  a  limitless 
source  of  satisfying  pleasure  to  be  shared 
with  your  friends.  It  is  a  possession  to  be  proud 
of,  both  as  a  flawless  musical  instrument  and  as 
a  piece  of  furniture  of  unexcelled  beauty. 

The  Steinway  has  set  the  world's  standard 
wherever  pianos  are  known,  with  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  has  never  been  successfully 
imitated. 

The  price  of  the  Steinway  is  but  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  ordinary  pianos.  Send  for 
illustrated  literature  and  terms. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 
107409  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subauay  Express  Station  at  the  door 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-tO-datC  bttfinc  man;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
.    bearing    upon    any    1 1 1 1 •     <>l    l,u   i 

ncss.  W<-  read  for  our  ub  criberi  -ill 
the  important  papei  .  published  in  the 
United  id  abroad.    If  you  have 

nev<  r  ui  ed  pre   .  <  lippinas,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  snow  now  i h'-y  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you,     Write   for 
i'  i  and  i'  1 1 

ROMEKE,  INC. 

106-110  Sevrnll,   Av.-.,    New    York  City 
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AT  this  time  of  the  year  the  President  of  the  United  States  sets  forth  in  a 
proclamation  the  reason  why  we  should  offer  up  thanks  for  the  bounties 
and  blessings  of  the  past  year.  The  fates  have  been  kind  to  US  and  we  have  escaped 
the  scourge  of  war  and  the  sufferings  which  follow. 

While  you  are  celebrating  Thanksgiving  do  not  forget  that  in  many  a  foreign 
home  there  is  an  empty  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  hungry  women  and 
children  who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  ourselves. 

You  can  add  much  to  your  own  happiness  by  helping  these  unfortunates  who 
are  suffering  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This  Committee  will  help  you  by 
forwarding  in  full,  without  any  deduction,  any  contribution  (no  matter  how 
small)  you  feel  like  sending  and  further  assure  you  that  every  penny  will  go 
toward  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Germany,  and  will  be  distributed 
under  the  supervision  of  our  Ambassador  to  Germany,  the  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard. 

Checks  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  JOHN  D.  CR1MMINS,  Treasurer,  21  Park  Row,  New  York 
or  CHARLES  C.  DAWES,  220  South  State  Street,  Chicago 

AMERICAN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 

For  the  GERMAN  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  OF  THE  WAR 

Under  the  Patronage  of  The  HON.  JAMES  W.  GERARD,  American  Ambassador  to  Germany 
Honorary  Chairman  CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Honorary   Vic  ^-Chairman 
JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL.  Mayor  cf  N.  Y.  City 


Chairman 
CEORCE  B.  McCLELLAN,  Former  Mayor  of  N.  Y.  City 


Horace  E.  Andrews.  New  York 

R.  Ross  Appleton,  New  York 

J.  Ogilen  Armour.  Chicago 

John  J.  Arnold.  Chicago 

l)r    frank  Billings.  Chicago 

James  A.  Burden.  New  York 

John  W.  Burgess.  Newport 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York 

Robert  Camp.  Milwaukee 

Cornelius  Cole,  .Los  Angeles 

Patrick  Cudahy,  Milwaukee 

Charles  G.  Dawes,  Chicago 

Frank  A.  Furst.  Baltimore 

James  H.  Hammond,  Pittsburgh 

L.  B.  Hanna.  Governor  of  No.  Dakota 

Dr.  Geo.  Wheeler  Hiuman.  Marietta,  O. 


-Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hoyt,  New  York 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chicago 

Breckinridge  Jones,  St.  Louis 

Mrs.  Emily  stevens-Ladenburg,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Miller.  Chicago 

Robert  J.  Mooney,  Chicago 

Charles  Nagel,  St.  Louis 

Morgan  J.  O'Brien.  New  York 

Mrs.  F.  Ashton  de  Peyster,  New  Y'ork 

James  A.  Patten,  Chicago 

Frank  Presbrey,  New  York 

Mayor  James  H.  Preston.  Baltimore 

E.  L.  Philip,  Governor  of  Wisconsin 

nenry  S.  Pritchett.  New  York 

J.  S.  Ralston.  Columbus 

Tom  Randolph,  St.  Louis 


George  M.  Reynolds.  Chicago 
Col.  Chas.  Alex.  Rook,  Pittsburgh 
J.  G.  Schmidlapp.  Cincinnati 
James  Speyer,  New  York 
Col.  Gordon  strong.  Chicago 
B.  E.  Sunn] .  Chicago 
Henry  W.  Taft,  New  York 
Daniel  G.  Taylor,  St.  Louis 
Mrs.  William  A.  Taylor.  New  York 
Louis  c.  Tiffany,  New  York 
Charlemagne  Tower,  Philadelphia 
Frederic  W.  Upham,  Chicago 
l'estus  J.  Wade.  St.  Louis 
Frank  1!.  Willis,  Governor  of  Ohio 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Chicago 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER 


Show  the  Xmas  Spirit  In  a  big  way  for 
little  money.  Our  Factory  Rebuilt 
Typewriters  are  Ideal  Xmas  Gifts 
for  children,  students,  business  people. 
They  save  you  S-5  to  $75  on  your 
purchase.  Standard  Makes,  thoroughly  rebuilt, 
trade-marked  and  guaranteed  the  same  as  new. 
Urauch  stoma  In  leading  cities  givs  prompt  service, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.. 


for  catalogue 
345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LANDA"Preparedness"BILLFOLD 


Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift— Model  result  of  25  yeara 
experience.  Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse,  card 
case,  memo  pad.  1917  calendar.  Identification  card  and 
photo  frame.  Made  of  fine3t,soft,  black  Seal  Grain  Leather. 

Compact,  thin,  flexible.  Will  fit  any  pocket—  for  ladlea 
or  gentlemen.  Size  closed,  3x3  6-8  inches*  open,  8  1-4  x 
8  5-8.  Special  Price,  direct  to  consumer.  50c.  $3.40  doz. 

roatpalti.  Ordinarily  il.<  0  each.  Any  name  or  monogram 
n  23  kt.  gold  FREE.  Packed  inhamMume  gift  box,  con- 
taining emcraved  Xmas  card  and  tinsel  cord. 

Landa  "Bittmore/'same  inrinost  Morocco  Leather.  Spe- 
cial Price,  dire.  1 to  con surm-r,  $1.00.  Worth $2.60  aO"  b, 
SlO.OOdoz.  postpai  !  bar  kind  for  yourself  ui  d 

friend!!.  Send  today  draft,  M.  <  >.  or  p  wtatra  stamps.  < »r</.  r 
mhiyptd  day  received.  Write  for  Landa  XmaaGifta  catalog. 
A.  Landa  &  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.       Dept,   m-26,  Chicago 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


A'ii  me   Fngra  i  v*4 
Free  in 

23-kt.  Gold 

For  Ladies  and 

ittntUmtn 


two  r*no  tocKfcrs 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism*. 
As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 


Always    in 
this  wrapper 


GRAPtfRUU  COMPANY.  I 
\     MANAV1SIA.     / 


IMucational  Service  Cprporation,  230  Fifth  ave- 
QUO,  Nrw  York  ;  Educational  Equipment  Com 
pany,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  Study  book 
lists  of  Ni'\v  York  publishers  specializing  in  edu- 
cational work  ;  such  as  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Cinn  and  Company,  Kand-McNally,  Put- 
nam, Baker  and  Taylor,  Macmillan,  Barnes, 
CambridKe    Press. 


853.  Mrs.  M.  H.  B.,  Kentucky.  "Some  of  ua 
housewives  have  got  so  far  on  our  difficult  path 
;i  to  avoid  drugstores  by  means  of  right  foods, 
baths,  exercize  and  large  laundry  bills;  but  we 
are  fearful  lest  we  fail  in  the  moral  training  of 
the  child.  What  do  you  think  of  the  approval 
system?  Shall  we  scold  our  children  when  they 
do  wrong — or  rather  praise  them  when  they  do 
right  1  Is  not  approval  the  only  key  to  success- 
ful relationship  with  children  and  husband,  also 
with    tradespeople  and   household   keepers?" 

They  do.  One  of  the  most  common,  and  most 
criminal,  traits  in  American  family  life  is  a 
lack  of  decent  praise  for  the  kind  things  done 
every  day  without  hope  of  reward  or  even  rec- 
ognition. More  children  starve  for  praise  than 
for  bread.  Juvenile  court  officials  claim  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  sins  and  follies  of  "wayward" 
youths  may  be  traced  to  bad  treatment  in  the 
home — nagging,  scolding,  forbidding,  denying, 
and  punishing.  Children  need  hardships,  griefs, 
privations,  obstacles,  too.  The  new  spineless 
mode  of  child-training  is  as  void  of  character 
as  a  jellyfish.  Every  child  must  learn  to  do  right 
for  right's  own  sake,  not  for  a  piece  of  tabby, 
material  or  mental.  A  smile  is  good,  a  backbone 
is  better,  the  combination  is  best. 


354.  Mrs.  J.  B.  T.,  West  Virginia.  "The  hard- 
est day  in  the  week,  to  many  housewives  forced 
to  do  their  own  work,  is  the  family  wash-day. 
Even  those  who  hire  the  washing  done  seldom 
find  a  woman  properly  trained  to  do  it.  Why 
should  we  wash  clothes  as  our  grandmother  did, 
when  we  have  progressed  as  much  in  other  lines 
of  household  efficiency  ?  Can  you  suggest  how  to 
make  wash-day  less  burdensome,  and  results 
more   scientific    and   economical?" 

A  leading  feature  of  approved  domestic  sci- 
ence books  and  courses  is  the  treatment  of  the 
modern  laundry.  Ask  for  particulars  of  Amer- 
ican School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West 
Sixty-ninth  street,  Chicago.  Write  Colgate  & 
Co.,  New  York,  for  their  booklet  "The  Right 
Way  to  Wash  Clothes."  Investigate  possibilities 
of  an  electric  washer — details  from  Western 
Electric  Company,  463  West  street.  New  York. 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  Housewives'  League, 
or  the  Housekeepers'  National  Alliance?  If  so, 
apply  to  headquarters  for  solution  of  your  house- 
hold problems. 

355.  Prof.  A.  D.  L.,  Massachusetts.  "I  un- 
derstand that  you  recommend  the  no-breakfast 
plan  for  brain-workers.  I  have  tried  it,  and  it 
does  not  work.  When  I  omit  breakfast — for- 
merly meat  or  cereal,  fruit,  and  coffee,  I  am 
troubled  with  morning  headache,  bad  stomach, 
tendency  to  confusion  of  mind.  Then  at  noon, 
when  I  have  but  forty  minutes  in  which  to  eat 
and  return  to  my  desk,  I  am  so  hungry  I  over- 
eat, and  feel  wretched  in  the  afternoon.  Still. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  two-meal  plan  is  right 
in  theory,  and  was  never  in  really  good  health 
on  three  meals.  What  should  I  do?" 

Don't  blame  us  if  you  experiment  unwisely. 
A  change  in  meal-habits  should  be  authorized  by 
an  expert.  The  average  man,  being  slave  to  his 
stomach,  should  not  make  free  with  it — he  can- 
not  run  it  all  by  himself. 

Probably  your  morning  headache  is  nervous 
reaction  from  years  of  coffee-stimulation  :  or 
just  "habit-hunger,"  likely  soon  to  vanish.  Pon't 
be  a  quitter.  But  your  noon  recess  is  loo  short 
for  a  good  meal:  try  a  very  small  breakfast 
an  egg  on  toast,  or  a  dish  of  flaked  cereal,  with 
fresh  or  stewed  fruit,  then  at  noon  a  sandwich 
and  glass  of  milk,  or  dish  of  custard,  with  fif- 
teen minutes  of  perfect  relaxation  following 
But  consult  your  doctor  first. 
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tions.  Read  a  dozen  of  the  best  books,  and  take 
three  or  four  modern  mail  courses  on  the  sub- 
ject— procure  list  from  Efficiency  Publishing 
Company,  Woohvorth  Building,  New  York. 
Study  professional  magazines  and  trade  jour- 
nals, keep  files  and  clippings  on  your  chosen 
branch  of  the  science.  Make  your  life  and  work 
supremely  efficient,  where  you  are;  so  be  ready 
for  opportunity   when   it  comes. 


337.  Questions  from  Kansas.  "Can  you  give 
me  the  names  of  schools  that  would  prepare  for 
City  Manager  position  ?  Am  a  junior  in  college, 
have  specialized  in  sociology  and  economics, 
would  like  to  take  a  course  that  would  fit  me 
for  a  position  where  I  could  learn  the  details  of 
city  administration  by  actual  experience,  and 
be   in   line  for  a  higher  place.'' 

Regular  schools  and  colleges  do  not  include 
the  training  you  need,  as  the  position  of  City 
Manager  is  of  recent  evolution  and  net  yet 
standardized.  You  will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation, with  references  to  books  and  maga- 
zine articles,  in  The  Independent  for  April  3, 
1916,  under  Debate  on  City  Manager  Plan,  page 
40.  Requirements  of  the  position  you  want  are 
mentioned  in  the  literature  cited. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  prepare,  and 
apply,  for  a  subordinate  position  under  a  City 
Manager  in  a  place  where  the  scheme  has 
proved  successful ;  and  thus  learn  while  ycu 
earn.  Take  a  course  by  mail  in  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  accountancy,  or  some  other  es- 
sential office  branch,  then  climb  on  this  founda- 
tion. 


358.  Retired  Professional  Man.  "My  problem 
is  to  construct  a  modus  vivendi,  at  sixty  years 
of  age,  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Have  plenty  of 
means  ;  children  all  grown  and  educated  ;  people 
seem  interested  in  me  only  to  get  something  out 
of  me ;  health  rather  poor — nervous,  in  bad 
shape;  am  lonesome  for  real  companionship,  as 
my  wife  recently  died.  Interested  in  education, 
science,  philosophy,  law,  medicine:  always 
thinking  how  things  could  be  made  better  around 
me.  How  shall  I  attain  more  health,  happiness, 
usefulness?" 

We  can  hardly  suggest  a  plan  of  life  with- 
out a  personal  consultation.  But  we  know  men 
of  your  age,  and  older,  whose  largest  usefulness 
began  at  sixty.  Some  of  the  world's  finest  books 
were  written,  benefits  conceived,  empires  built, 
inventions  made,  memorials  dreamed,  by  men 
■paxt   seventy. 

Read  Sanford  Bennett's  book  on  "Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Old  Age."  Find  what  your  local 
health  and  school  officers  are  doing  in  social 
service — offer  to  aid  them.  Cooperate  with  your 
board  of  associated  charities.  Consult  pastors 
of  various  churches  for  pointers  on  cases  of 
1.  Take  a  higher  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Efficiency  (particulars  from 
The  independent),  and  f-nlist  others  in  the 
v.ork.  .loin  various  national  civic  associations, 
put  their  teachings  into  effect  in  your  commu- 
nity. Ask  yourself  what  your  wife  would  have 
do,  if  she  were  living  ;  do  it,  and  be  happy. 
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Christmas,  1916. 

Your  friends  can  buy 
anything  you  can  give 
them — 
except  your  photograph. 


There  s  a  photographer  in  your  town, 
Kastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


All  Season  Top 


For  1915-1916-1917  Ford  Cars 
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WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 


WJr*         Two   luxurious   24  day 
r        cruises  on  specially   char- 
tered American  steamers  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,   Panama   and   Costa  Rica. 
Many  delightful  shore  excursions.     An 
ideal  winter  vacation.    From  New  York 
Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24.    Price  $2%  and  up. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
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A  Wide  Choice  of 

Chicago 
Investments 

Safeguarded  by 


1.  Our  more  than  50  years' 
successful  experience  in 
handling  Chicago  invest- 
ments. 

2  Expert  investigation  by 
men  with  years  of  train- 
ing in  this  field. 

3.  Conservative  valuations, 
based  upon  our  own 
carefully-kept  records  of 
values  in  every  part  of 
the  city  for  more  than 
50  years. 

4.  Title  guarantee  policy 
and  all  legal  proceedings 
approved  by  our  own 
Legal  Department. 

5.  Outright  purchase  of  all 
securities  which  we,  in 
turn,  offer  to  investors. 
Denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000.  Rate 
5/4  and  6%. 


Write  for  Circular 
No.  958  AB 


ffougliteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED   1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 
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MARKET  PLACE  TALKS  | 

BY  LUIGI  CRISCUOLO 

WEEDING  OUT  INVESTMENTS 


AN  intelligent  weeding-out  process 
is  just  as  necessary  in  the  field 
of  investment  as  it  is  in  farming 
or  business.  Investment  securities 
that  were  considered  high  grade  twenty 
years  ago  are  now  worth  but  a  fraction 
of  their  previous  value  while  others 
that  are  now  worth  many  times  par 
value  were  selling  for  a  song  a  decade 
ago.  As  conditions  change  in  industry 
and  finance,  securities  of  all  kinds  are 
affected. 

The  problem  of  the  investor  is  how 
to  keep  in  touch  with  changing  condi- 
tions so  as  to  prevent  material  losses 
which  occur  in  securities  originally  be- 
lieved to  be  sound.  Ten  years  ago  a 
divisional  bond  of  a  prosperous  railroad 
system  sold  at  above  par;  this  bond 
sold  this  year  as  low  as  40  and  has  only 
recently  recovered  to  about  50  due  to  a 
favorably  regarded  reorganization  of 
the  company.  There  are  numerous 
cases  that  illustrate  this  exact  point. 

The  investor  may  ask  why  bonds  that 
once  sold  at  so  high  a  price  declined 
to  such  an  extent  or  why  they  ever  sold 
at  high  prices.  The  reason  is  that  a  rail- 
road division  that  was  once  profitable 
may  lose  its  source  of  income,  or  its 
traffic  may  be  diverted  in  order  to  effect 
economies  for  the  whole  property.  When 
the  system  becomes  weakened  either 
thru  poor  management,  restrictive  leg- 
islation or  bad  general  conditions,  a 
hand-to-mouth  financial  policy  prevails 
and  money  is  borrowed  for  short  terms 
at  high  rates. 

When  earnings  do  not  improve  and 
the  company's  credit  continues  to  de- 
cline, a  receivership  ensues  and  the  or- 
ganization is  found  to  be  so  demoral- 
ized that  only  a  drastic  readjustment 
can  save  it.  It  is  then  that  the  divisions 
with  poor  earnings  are  either  eliminated 
or  holders  of  its  securities  are  given 
stocks  for  their  bonds;  this  is  evident 
in  many  of  the  recent  railroad  reor- 
ganizations. That  is  why  we  see  such 
drastic  scaling  down  of  securities,  that 
is  why  one  railroad  reduces  its  bonded 
debt  from  $87,000,000  to  about  $36,000,- 
000,  or  by  58  per  cent. 

This  disease  is  not  prevalent  among 
railroads    alone    for    many    industrial 
concerns  have  had  to  undergo  the  same 
sort  of   treatment.    Public   service   cor- 
porations in  large  cities  have  Buffered 
from  the  same  disease;  the  New  York 
tractions  had  an   epidemic   a   decade  or 
so  ago  and  trouble  seems  to  be  brew 
in    Chicago,    St.    Louis   and    San    l'i':m 
cisco.  The  cause  is  not   alwa\s  the  sain, 
hut     in    most    cases    we    find:     nncor.lial 

public    relal  lor  .    poor   iei  *  lee,    a    boo 

liberal    dividend    policy,    exploitation    l'\ 

hi.    of    holding    companies,    ovai 
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labor  and  material,  extension  of  mileage 
while  the  fare  remains  stationary,  etc. 
These  are  all  factors  that  affect  se- 
curities and  factors  that  the  intelligent 
investor  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  if 
he  does  not  wish  to  suffer  a  loss.  For 
such  reasons  as  those  cited,  investors 
should  look  over  their  holdings  regularly 
twice  a  year,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
reputable  investment  banker,  for  the 
purpose  of  weeding  out  undesirable  or 
unprofitable  holdings.  Furthermore, 
those  in  which  there  is  a  large  profit 
should  be  sold  if  an  impending  decline 
is  at  all  evident  or  likely. 

SOME  concrete  cases  of  what  a  process 
of  elimination  consists  of  may  assist 
the  reader.  A  business  man  who  is 
not  dependent  upon  his  investments  has 
been  buying  only  very  conservative  se- 
curities in  a  high  market  when  their 
yield  is  but  4.25  per  cent  or  thereabouts. 
He  finds  that,  while  he  has  the  best  sort 
of  holdings,  his  income  is  only  a  little 
over  what  the  savings  bank  would  pay. 
He  is  burdened  with  the  care  of  securi- 
ties, clipping  and  cashing  of  coupons 
and  perhaps  taxed  locally  so  that  his 
net  income  is  reduced  to  2%  per  cent. 
It  would  be  wise  for  an  investor  of 
this  type  to  sell  some  of  his  securities 
at  top  prices  and  purchase  another 
grade  of  bonds,  well  secured  but  afford- 
ing a  yield  of  5  per  cent  due  to  the  fact, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  not  legal  for 
savings  banks.  There  could  also  be  in- 
cluded a  few  high  grade  public  utility 
and  industrial  issues  yielding  above  5 
per  cent. 

Then  we  have  the  investment  fund 
in  which  there  predominate  such  issues 
as  low-priced  railroad  shares  which  do 
not  pay  dividends.  These  may  have 
been  bought  on  the  assumption  that  due 
to  earnings  of  say  2  per  cent,  they  were 
entitled  to  sell  at  better  than  10  or  80. 
The  stocks  are  held  for  months  or  years 
while  the  market  fluctuates  up  or  down 
5  points,  and  are  not  sold  because  the 
small  profit  does  not  tempt.  In  the 
meantime  the  interest  piles  up  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  If  such  stocks  do  not 
move  very  fast  there  is  no  object  in 
sensible  people  hold ing  them  unless  they 
are  sure  of  their  ground  and  have  other 
investments  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of 
loss. 

There  may  he    found   in   the  holdings 

of  a   New    fork  Investor  many   bonds 
which  are  ta\  free  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
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it  should  be  exchanged  at  a  favorable 
time. 

It  may  happen  too  that  a  woman  may 
hold  short  term  issues  that  require  re- 
investment evei*y  few  years  as  they  ma- 
ture. This  affords  room  for  temptation 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  brokers 
-.vith  get-rich-quick  schemes  or  stocks 
of  doubtful  value.  High  grade  short 
verm  issues  yield  very  little  just  now 
and  are  more  suitable  for  business  men 
or  institutions  than  for  women.  They 
might  be  disposed  of  to  advantage  at 
high  prices  and  the  funds  re-invested  in 
first  mortgage  long  term  issues. 

Among  the  changing  conditions  that 
affect  public  utility  bonds  are  renewals 
of  franchises.  As  soon  as  a  company  be- 
gins to  have  difficulties  about  the  re- 
newal of  franchises  the  safety  of  its 
bonds  is  threatened  and  if  the  bonds 
are  not  absolute  first  mortgages  a  sale 
is  often  advisable.  In  the  case  of  stocks 
the  need  for  a  change  is  all  the  more 
apparent.  In  buying  public  utility  bonds 
it  is  always  advisable  to  be  sure  that 
the  company's  franchises  extend  for 
about  five  years  after  the  maturity  of 
the  bonds.  Public  utility  bonds  are  about 
the  least  affected  of  any  class  by  depres- 
sions, particularly  if  the  company 
serves  one  or  more  communities  with 
transportation,  light,  power,  water,  etc. 
Bonds  of  companies  furnishing  more 
than  one  utility  are  preferable  as  are 
bonds  of  companies  serving  several  com- 
munities. 

We  must  admit  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  for  an  investor  to  keep  his  hold- 
ings in  absolutely  flawless  condition. 
However,  in  these  days  of  specialized 
investment  banking  with  highly  paid 
experts  in  charge  of  statistical  depart- 
ments, it  is  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter for  an  investor  to  ask  his  banker, 
or  any  banking  house  at  all  if  he  has  no 
regular  banker,  for  advice  regarding 
his  investments.  This  advice  is  fur- 
nished gratuitously  and  any  conclusion 
is  the  result  of  careful  study  that  will 
assist  investors. 
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Foundation  Stones 
of  Safety 

These    are    the    absolute     fundamentals     or     safety    in    investment 
bonds,  as  universal  experience  has  demonstrated : 


The  sponsorship  of  an  experienced, 
able,  responsible  investment  house, 
of  proven  integrity,  ample  capital, 
and  independent  judgment,  which 
has  first  invested  its  own  funds 
in  the  bonds  before  offering  them 
to  the  public. 

Sufficient  margin  of  safety, — the 
equity  protecting  the  bonds  being 
ample  forall  po-sible  contingencies. 

Thorough  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower,  corpora- 
tion or  individual. 


Adequate  earning  power  on  the 
part  of  the  property  mortgaged, 
to  insure  prompt  payment  of  in- 
terest and  regular  reduction  of 
the  principal. 

A  strongly  drawn  trust  deed  or 
mortgage,  making  every  provision 
to  safeguard  the  bondholders. 

Regular  reduction  of  the  principal 
sum  through  serial  payments,  so 
that  the  bonds  are  steadily  re- 
tired and  the  margin  of  safety 
steadily  increased. 


First  Mortgage  Serial  Real  Estate  Bonds,  issued  and  safe- 
guarded under  the  Straus  Plan,  are  fundamentally  safe  by  each 
and  every  one  of  the  above  tests,  and  yield  the  attractive 
interest  rate  of  5H%. 

We  have  prepared  special  literature,  of  value  to  every  prudent 
investor,  describing  the  Straus  Plan  and  the  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded bonds  issued  thereunder. 

Write  today  for  Circular  No.  L-689 

S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1602  I  N  C  O  R.PO  HATED 

150  BROADWAY-  STRAUS  BUILDING 
NEW     YORK    -      -     CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Exclusively  a  Specialist  Bond  House 
34    Years  without  Loss  to  an  Investor 
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Investments 

should  be  made  only  after  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  back  of  each  one 
of  them.     Though 

I  FARM 

1        MORTAGES 

are  possibly  the  olde  t,  and  safest, 

form  of  investment.,  wc  feel  that 
care  is  just  as  n<  y  in  their 

seta  I  ion    as   in    the   choosing  of 

other   securities   Of   any    t 

Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  our 
reputation  among  many  thought- 
ful in  not  alone  In  the 
mi  of  the  loan  11  elf  but  in 
ir  ability  In  helping  jroa  In  your 
selection, 

Markham  &   May   Company 

1222    lit  National   Hank   Hnildlnj 

M   Iwankrr,    Wll. 

'  'niniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJ 
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Information 
Regarding  Securities 

if  The  average  investor  is 
nol  able  to  keep  in  touch 
fully  with  the  exact  status 
of  his  securities. 

€J  We  gladly  offer  the  fa- 
cilities    of     our     Statistical 

Department  lo  investors 
who  are  nol  in  a  position  fo 

judge    changing    conditions 

iii  the  security  markets. 

Addrmtt   Departmmfit    "I" 

jRedmond&tito. 

33  Pine  Street         New  York 
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CONDITION 
THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

.it    \,  «    \  ork,    mi   iiu-  State  of   N<-w 

low  oX  business  ou  November  ntb.  1616; 
RESOURCES 
■  i      ,\\>t  .nulls      (except 

Hi,,,.-    shown    on    c) $32,73 1, 250. 09 

a,  ,                    i    thta   bank  par- 
ted  01    discounted U 

Overt]  ,1 162.  l  i 

i  cure 

circulation    (par    value) 51,000.00 

i    Bonds,    securlt  lee,    etc.  • 

i  rltles    pledged 
r     State     or 
other      deposits      (postal      ex- 
excluded)  or  Mills  payable '..0,500.00 

Securities    other     than     I  .     S. 
bonds     (not     Including    stocks) 

owned    unpledged    881,694.74 

Stock    of    Federal    Reserve    Hunk 

■  per  cent,  oi  subscription)..        225,000.00 
Value    oi    banking   bouse    (if   on- 
encumbered  >     700,000.00 

Net  am, unit  due  from  banks  and 
bankers    (other    than    Included 

in    18)    1,028.684  80 

Exchanges    for   Clearing    House..     3,142,38 
Other    checks   on    banks   in    the 
same  eltj   or  town  as  reporting 

bank      56,338.50 

Outside     checks    and    other    cash 

items     124,360.57 

Fractional       currency,       nickels, 

and   cents    8,640.00 

Kotes    Of    other    national    banks.  .  353.00 

18.  Lawful    reserve    in   vault   and 

with  Federal  Reserve  Hank...  6,337,647.43 
Redemption     fund     with    V.       S. 

Treasurer   and   due   from    U.    S. 

Treasurer    44,550.00 

Customers'     liability     account     of 

Acceptances"    executed    by    this 

bank    753,523.97 

Total    $46,671,324.95 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $  1,500,000.00 

Surplus   fund    6,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits $1,994,277.93 

Less  current  ex- 
penses interest, 
and    taxes    paid  . .      250,608.35 

1,743,669.58 

Amount  reserved  for  taxes  ac- 
crued       81,734.50 

Amount  reserved  for  all  inter- 
est   accrued    4,619.65 

Circulating   notes  outstanding....  51,000.00 

Net  amount  due  to  banks  and 
bankers    15,510,750.89 

Dividends    unpaid     ' 4,525.00 

Demand   deposits: 

Individual     deposits     subject     to 

check     18,686,920.14 

Certificates     of     deposit     due     in 

less    than    30    davs 1,124,000.00 

Certified   checks    456,282.56 

Cashier's   checks   outstanding....        674,625.94 

State,  county  or  other  municipal 
deposits    secured     by     item    4c 

of    "Resources"    73.994.72 

Total    demand    deposits.    Itema 

33,    34,  35,  36,   and  39,   $21,015,- 

State  bank  circulation  outstand- 
ing       5,678.00 

Acceptances  executed  for  cus- 
tomers              753,523.97 

Total    $46,671,324.95 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York.  ss. : 
I,  E.  P.  Townsend,  Cashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge   and   belief. 

B.    P.    TOWNSEND,    Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  In-fore  me  this  22nd 
day    of    Nevemli-r.     1916, 

CHAS.    E.    MCCARTHY,    Notary   Public  22. 
[Seal.l 

Correct— Attest:  N.  Y.  Co. 

II.     II.     POWELL,        ) 
HENRY    SPADONB,   J    Directors. 
JOHN  .1.  V7AI/T0N,   J 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN   P.    MUNN,   M.D.,  President 

Finance   Committee 

CLARENCE  II.   KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM     II      PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    rOWNSEND 

Pres.   Importers  and   Traders  Nat,    />',nifc 

,|    ii,    ule-lher    experts I    In    life    In- 

■nrance    or    not,    tnaj    make    direct    iti 

with   this  Company    f,,r  a    limited    territory    if 
mil    scenra    for    themselves,    In    add! 

.  i olsslon,   n   renewal   in 

i    Insuring  nu  In for  the  futun        \,i 

,i    Its  1 1 i  Ifflce,    Nu.  277 

New   ^  mi  u  City. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


ACCELERATIVE     ENDOWMENTS 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  blanket 
reply  to  inquiries  which,  tho  few  in 
number,  are  constantly  reaching  me 
from  readers,  I  wish  to  explain  that  the 
plan  of  life  insurance  known  as  the 
"Accelerative  Endowment"  consists  in 
the  inclusion  of  a  provision  in  a  Life 
or  Endowment  policy  thru  which,  if 
the  annual  dividends  are  left  with  the 
company,  they  will  be  used  to  shorten 
the  term  of  the  endowment.  An  Or- 
dinary Life  policy  is  an  endowment  at 
age  96.  By  leaving  the  annual  divi- 
dends to  be  accumulated  at  compound 
interest,  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
cash  surrender  value  equal  the  face  of 
the  policy  in  from  25  to  35  years,  the 
initial  age  of  the  policy-holder  govern- 
ing the  time  necessary  to  effect  the  re- 
sult. In  the  same  way  the  term  of  a 
15  or  20  year  Endowment  may  be 
shortened.  To  illustrate  an  Ordinary 
Life  policy  carrying  the  accelerative 
endowment  provision,  I  have  in  mind 
the  case  of  an  insured  aged  30,  in  a 
certain  company,  whose  policy  was 
matured  as  an  endowment  at  age  62, 
when  he  surrendered  it  and  received 
in  cash  $1,038.  The  reserve  under  the 
original  policy  was  $455,  and  the  divi- 
dends at  compound  interest  amounted 
to  $583  more.  The  advantages  of  that 
plan  to  those  who  can  afford  to  leave 
their  dividends  with  the  company  are 
obvious. 

COMPETITIVE  LITERATURE 

There  recently  came  to  my  attention 
an  article  in  a  company  publication  on 
the  subject  of  competition  in  the  life 
insurance  business.  It  merely  served  to 
remind  me  of  a  custom  which  has 
grown  up  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years,  one  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 
I  refer  to  the  strict  embargo  which  all 
of  the  best  companies  have  placed  on 
the  use  by  agents  of  what  is  called 
competitive  literature.  I  am  in  thoro 
accord  with  the  motives  which  actuate 
them  in  their  efforts  to  remedy  a 
former  abuse;  but  I  sincerely  believe 
that  in  attempting  to  abolish  competi- 
tive literature  they  have  merely  gone 
from  one  extreme  to  another. 

Commencing  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  running  down  to  1905,  when 
the  New  York  legislative  investigation 

of  life  insurance  brought  life   Insur- 
ance activities  almost    to  a   dead   stop, 
competition    was    lieive   and    often    Un 
scrupulous.    Libelous   and   defamatory 
literature    *vai    u    abundant    ai    th;it 

which  was  devoted  to  needed  legitimate 

criticism.  Policies,  plans,  manage 
incuts,  financial  results  were  reckless 
ly    and    shamelessly    misrepresented. 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  plan 


Write  today  fur  BooUst   C,  1,  "The  Partial  Pay-    j 
Bant    Plan,"    which    explain!    iimrouiihiy    our 

I  method  by  which  yuu  may  purchase  Stocks  and 
Hi, Mils  in  any  amount — from  ono  share  or  bond 
UP.  by  nuking  a  small  first  payment  and  the 
balance  in  convenient  monthly  Instalments.  You 
may  sell  your  securities  at  any  time  to  take 
advantage  of  rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklet,   C    2,   "The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."     elves  full   Information  of 

this   method,  which   appeals  to  thrifty  men 
and   women  in   ail   parts   of   tho   country. 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New   York  Stock  Exchange 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred   Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  &% 

and  enhancement  possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 

CURRENT  LETTER  "K" 

Copy  sent  on  request. 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

Investment   Securities 
60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct  Wire  to  Columbus  and  Phila. Markets 


Vto 


[SafeandSure 

Pays  better  than  a  Government  bond 
and  iust  as  safe.  Accepted  by  Govern, 
ment  as  security  for  Postal  Saving 
Bank  deposits.  No  income  tax.  Write 
for  Booklet  J—" Bonds  of  Our 
Country"  FREE. 
'  New  First  National  Bank,  Sept.  10,  Colombo*,  O. 


DIVIDEND 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  Nov.  14,  1916. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2*/*  per  cent. 
iiul  an  extra  dividend  of  J1,  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
will  be  paid  on  December  30,  11)  10,  to  the  stock- 
holders of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  2,  1916.  The  Transfer 
Books  will   not  be   closed. 

FRED'K   .T.    WARBURTON,   Treasurer. 


THAT  PLEASURE  CAR 

Have  you  selected  yours  for  1917?    Have 
you    gathered    sufficient    information    to    be 

sure  which   make   and   model    best   suit   your 
needs   and    tastes?      In    order    that    ) 
lection  permanently    aatisfact 

perhaps  you  would  like  some  expert  sxh 

Ask    our     Motor     Editor    what    vou    wish    to 

know.    He  will  serve  you  gladlj  tad  with- 
out charge. 

THAT  MOTOR  TRUCK 

Have   you  worked   out   your  plan 
ing   it   to    your   business   equipment?     H 
you  figured  out  the  coat  of   such  .1 
Have    you    clearb     in    mind    the    saving    that 
will    result? 

THOSE  ACCESSORIES 

Do    you    want    to    know 

an.l   in   detail?     Do   you  desire   information 

regarding     the     equipment     ol     youi 

\\  ould   you   like    to   learn 

fcOOW    Ihi     parts    that    go    tO    make    up 

car   iiiat   fuilj    s.uiMi,  >  f 

Put  your  problem  up  1  ndent 

Mi.,  1YII    us    votti  .  da 

what  you  wish  to  >ivml 
makes    interest    you    moat       VVr    will    n 
1    problem  careful  anil  prompt    1 

nu  iNPt  r»  NDI  Nl  M  vki-i  k  swilKH 

MOTOR   U  K\  K  r 

ii'i  Wen  Mta  lteaa<  N«» 
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Great  injury  resulted.  The  whole  insti- 
tution of  life  insurance  suffered  dam- 
age; the  confidence  of  the  public  in  it 
was  undermined. 

But  because  man  possesses  the 
ability  and  the  inclination  to  abuse 
the  privilege  of  criticism  is  not  a 
reason  for  abolishing  it  entirely.  Be- 
cause a  certain  number  of  unscrupu- 
lous persons  prospered  in  the  trade  of 
lying  is  no  warrant  for  prohibiting  the 
circulation  of  the  truth.  Life  insur- 
ance management  has  not  yet  reached 
a  state  of  perfection,  nor  are  the  per- 
sons in  control  of  some  companies  as 
upright  as  they  should  be.  There  are 
numerous  irregularities  remaining  to 
be  extirpated.  The  best  interests  of 
policy-holders  demand  that  the  exer- 
cize of  honest,  fair,  constructive  criti- 
cism continue  uninterrupted;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  companies  which  are  striv- 
ing in  every  way  they  can  to  serve  the 
people — and  they  are  many — to  help 
this  cause  of  honest  criticism  to  the 
limit  of  their  means. 

EXPERIENCE 

Thoroly  discredited  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  system  of  deferred  dividend  life 
insurance  is  vigorously  promoted  by 
a  number  of  local  old  line  companies 
in  the  West  and  South.  As  long  as  any 
considerable  fraction  of  the  insuring 
public  remain  subject  to  its  deceptions 
— and  hundreds  of  thousands  annually 
seem  to  become  its  victims — the  sub- 
ject is  a  live  one.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  interest  in  it  shown  lately  by 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  department, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  want 
real  life  insurance  at  its  minimum  cost 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  recount  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who  have  tried  tontine 
and  learned  for  themselves  what  it  is. 
A  reader  in  Massachusetts  writes: 

"Twenty  years  ago,  at  age  38,  I 
took  out  a  deferred  dividend  policy, 
annual  premium  $37.70  per  thousand. 
'former  policy  results'  were  repre- 
sented as  $o21  per  thousand  (cents 
omitted  in  all  cases).  About  eight  years 
ago  an  agent  of  the  company  told  me 
that  the  deferred  dividends  were  run- 
ning about  a  third  smaller  than  when 
my  policy  was  written.  Three  years 
ago  the  di  were  said  to  be  $201 

]»-.r  thou  .and.  I  was  assured  then  that 
dividends  would   he  larger  rather  than 

aller   when    my    policy    matured,    it 

matured    a    few   weeks   ago    and    I   re- 

$254  p'-r  thousand,  86  per  cent. 

of   what  the  dividend   was  three  years 

'.,  about  72  j><-.r  eeat  of  what  it  •.• 
fht  jreai    ago,  and  leu  than  50  pei 
rent  of  the  bait  that  was  dangled  be- 
fore   my    eyes    when    I    took    out    the 
policy." 


.    I    :    '!    CI    /.    8.    IX— TrV  rmn.ial    r<- 

fur 

fine    (>.<./„>,. ,    :: i,    II 

»   *'                                             •"  ;    nMdr-tH,  $1,094, 

!00,000  of     '  -ii.it;il 

■■     In     I 'i  •  ,„|,.,|     |(„. 
■     torr.t      (i 


TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 


The  Independent   invites  inquiries   from  its 
health   or   business;    the  best   hotels,   large 
and  the  cost;   trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
favorably    known    because    of    the    personal 
regarding    hotels    everywhere.      Offices    at 
New    York,   and   Hotel    Stewart,   San    Fran 
made.    Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFO 


readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them, 
i  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 

knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 
cisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
RMATION,   The   Independent,   New    York. 


SfieCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA     LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Letliniwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL     THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral   Springs   HEALTH    RESORT   and    HOTEL,   known   as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHE1M 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM  BATHS  ARE  GIVEN  WITH  A  NATURAL  BRINE 
'  I  "  1J  L*        Ty    A  "  I  *¥  ¥Q       are  directly  connected  with   the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

1  1  \m2a      Dril  rlij     Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  1  average* 
68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is  due  to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 

Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous 

Disorders;    Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity. 

WINTER  CONDITIONS  FOR  TAKING  THE  "CURE"  OR  FOR  REST  AND  RECUPERATION  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  will  be  Mailed  on  Reauest 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAVER,  M.D..  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y..  nearSaratoea Springs. 
Re-fined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    en    Grand    Circus    Park, 
lake  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
?00  Room.  Prlviti  Bith.  11.50  Simla.  12.50  Up  Double 

200       2  00       "        3  00   "      " 

100       2  60       "        4.00  "      " 

100       3.00  to  5.00"        4.60  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Room* 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors— Ateatt' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Csfet  sod 
Csbsret  Rirellenfe 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 
"In  the  Heart  of  the  Pines" 

An    unusually    comfortable    hotel    for    autumn 
and   winter.  Albert   A.    LeRoy,   Prop. 

F~l7o    R    I    O    A 

"BY  SEA" 

•JACKSONVILLE 


One  Way 

$27.00 

$24.40 

$22.40 

$20.00 


(Calling  at  Savannah) 
FROM 
BOSTON      - 
NEW  YORK    - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


Round  Trip 
$45.00 
$43.30 
$39.00 
$35.00 


Including  meals  Bud  stateroom  berth.      Fine  steamers.      Low 
fares.     Best  service.    Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 
Send /or  particulars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Consult  any  tic.kct  or  tourist  agent. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and   Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,    homelike   surroundings;    mod' 
em  methodi  >>f  treatment:  cpmpetem   nui 
i      icrei    "i   I   '.vn,  gi  ove,  nowei    and   vi  getabli 
garden!,      Food   th<    belt.     Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,   New  York 


CUBA.  A  WINTER  PARADISE 

Till*  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  64  page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
the  enchanting  island  of  Cuba  sent  on  receipt  of  3  centi  postage. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF. HAVANA 

Frank  Roberto,  G.  P.  A.  Suite  1119  42  Broadway,  New  York 


BOTH  SIDES 


A  DEBATE 


NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION 


RESOLVED,  That  the  manufacture, 
importation  and  sale  oj  intoxicating 
liquors  for  b*  <  >  rage  purposes  should 
be  forbidden  by  <ih  amendment  to  tin1 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


WE  have  now  twenty-three  prohi- 
u  states,  and  three  more, 
Florida,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico, 
have  elected  legislatures  pledged  to 
adopt  prohibition  in  the  next  session. 
Alaska  voted  in  favor  of  prohibition 
this  fall.  This  debate  was  prepared  by 
Mary  Prescott  Parsons. 

BKIEP   lt>B  TIIK    AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  Abuse  of  alcohol  constitutes  a  serious 

menace   to   national   prosperity. 

A.  It  shortens  Life,  produces  ill  health, 
iiis;iiiit.\ .    bad   heredity. 

B.  It  lowers  standards  of  living  and 
causes  poverty,  Buffering  and  divorce. 

('.    It    lessens   efficiency    and    increases 
industrial    accidents. 
1>.  It  corrupts  politics. 

E.  It   increases  crime. 

F.  It  causes  moral  degradation. 

II.  A  prohibition   amendment  is  the  best 

solution   of   the   problem. 

A.  Other   remedies  are  impractical. 

1.  Local  option  cannot  be  enforced. 

2.  High  license  has  not  prevented  im- 
moderate  drinking. 

3.  Government  dispensaries  failed. 

4.  Licensing  individuals  will  not  work, 
(a)  It  is  inquisitorial,  (b)  Liquor  deal- 
ers cannot  be  trusted  to  enforce  the  law. 

5.  The  Gothenburg  system  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  (a)  It  does  not  re- 
move the  drink   evil. 

6.  Education,  self-restraint  and  substi- 
tutes for  the  saloon  cannot  remedy  con- 
ditions in   this  generation. 

B.  National  prohibition  is  practical. 

1.  The  liquor  problem-  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  central  government,  (a) 
Prohibition  is  needed  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  (b)  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  begun  to  control  the 
liquor  industry.  (1)  By  taxation.  (2) 
By  the  Webb-Ken  von  law.  (c)  Only  na- 
tional prohibition  can  be  enforced.  (1) 
State  prohibition  has  failed  even  since 
the  passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  law. 
(2)  In  Russia  national  prohibition  has 
been   enforced. 

2.  The  argument  that  national  pro- 
hibition would  be  unjust  confiscation  is 
not  valid,  (a)  By  taxing  the  liquor  in- 
dustry, the  Government  does  not.  in  any 
way.  guarantee  its  permanence,  (b)  The 
liquor  industry  would  lose  no  more  thru 
prohibition  than  other  industries  have 
lost  thru  tariff  laws. 

o\  National  prohibition  would  improve 
political  conditions. 

4.  The  social  benefits  of  national  pro- 
hibition would  be  great,  (at  It  would 
reduce  drinking  to  a  minimum.  (1)  In 
most  cases  accessibility  rather  than  crav- 
ing leads  to  drinking.  (2)  Illicit  trade 
could  not  be  large  at  first  and  would 
decrease,  lb)  Home  conditions  would  be 
improved,  (c^  The  fact  that  prohibition 
lessens  sickness  has  been  shown  in  Rus- 
sia, (di  Prohibition  states  have  a  low 
per  cent  of  illiteracy,  insanity  and  crime. 

5.  Economically,  national  prohibition 
would  be  an  advantage,  (a)  Much  of 
the  money  now  spent  for  liquor  would 
be  saved  or  spent  to  belter  living  con- 
ditions, ibi  Increased  efficiency  would 
lend    to    higher    wages,    (c)    The    Bame 

amount   of  capital,    invested    in   other   in- 
dustries, would  furnish  markets  for  more 

products  and   work   for  more  person-,    id) 
The  Having   thru   diminished    poverty,    in 
4  tin  it  V   and   crime   would   more   than   coun- 
terbalance the  I-   -  of  revenue. 
III.   National   prohibition  has  proved  rue- 
ful  in   Russia. 


mtiFF  FOB  THE  NEGATIVE 

I.  National     prohibition     is    fundamentally 
wrong. 

A.  It   is   contrary    to    the   principles  of 

our  Government. 

1.  It  abridges  personal  liberty. 

2.  It  is  unjust  confiscation  of  property. 
S     It    violates   states   rights. 

4.  It  would  furnish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent   for   changing   the   Constitution   to 

suit    passing    fads. 

5.  The  amendment  could  be  adopted 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of 
citizens. 

6.  Once  adopted,  the  amendment  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  repeal. 

B.  It  would  endanger  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country. 

1.  It  would  cause  industrial  depres- 
sion, (a)  The  capital  invested  in  the 
liquor  industry  would  be  rendered  use- 
less, (b)  Many  persons  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  (c)  The  oversupply  of  la- 
borers would  reduce  wages. 

2.  It  would  necessitate  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  system  of  taxation  at  a 
critical  time,  (a)  It  would  diminish  the 
Federal   revenues. 

C.  It  would  not  make  the  country 
temperate. 

1.  Craving  for  intoxicants  cannot  be 
abolished   by   law. 

2.  National  prohibition  could  not  be 
enforced,  (a)  Illicit  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  liquor  is  easy,  (b)  The 
United  States  Government  has  found  it 
impossible  to  prevent  moonshining.  (c) 
The  states  have  been  unable  to  enforce 
prohibition,  (d)  The  conflict  of  national 
and  local  police  power  would  increase 
the  difficulty  of  enforcement,  (e)  Public 
opinion  will  not  support  prohibition. 

D.  Its  social  effects  extremely  harmful. 

1.  It  would  lead  to  disrespect  for  law. 

2.  Ill  health,  crime  and  other  social 
ills  would  increase,  (a)  More  drugs 
would  be  used,  (b)  There  would  be  an 
unregulated  and  illicit  trade  in  the  most 
impure  and  harmful   forms  of  alcohol. 

II.  National  prohibition  is  unnecessary. 

A.  Evils  due  to  use  of  alcohol  prob- 
ably  overestimated. 

1.  Most  people  do  not  consider  mod- 
erate drinking  morally  wrong. 

2.  Many  physicians  do  not  believe 
alcohol    harmful    in    moderate  quantities. 

3.  It  is  impossible,  with  our  complex 
relationships,  to  tell  what  part  alcohol 
plays  in   poverty,  crime  and  other  ills. 

B.  A  modified  Gothenburg  system 
would   meet  our  needs. 

1.  Private    profits   eliminated. 

2.  Political  influence  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests would  cease. 

'A.   Consumption    of    liquor    reduced. 

4.  Only   orderly   saloons   maintained. 

5.  Higher  taxes  on  a  high  per  cent  of 
alcohol  would  discourage  consumption  of 
the  most  harmful  liquors. 

C.  Temperance  sentiment  is  slowly  but 
surely   growing  in   the   United   States. 

1.  Thru  education  of  children. 

'_'.  Thru  Interest  in  efficiency. 

."!.  Thru  interest  in  substitutes  for  the 
saloon. 

III.  Prohibition  in   Russia  is  no  criterion 
tor  the  United  states. 

A.  Kussia's  problem  was  simpler  since 
vodka   was  a  government   monopoly. 

B,  The  experiment  has  not  been  tested 
under   normal   conditions. 
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UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 


THE  President's  address  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  short  session  on  Tuesday  was 
merely  a  statement  of  the  unfinished  business 
which  lies  before  the  national  legislature.  Mr. 
Wilson  recommended  nothing  new.  He  was  wise  to  do 
so.  For  three  months  is  all  too  short  a  time  for  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  necessary  appropriation  bills  and 
the  inevitable  routine  business  and  to  finish  the  work 
left  incomplete  when  the  long  session  closed.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  propriety  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Owing  to  our  foolish  and  antiquated  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, every  Congress  has  one  of  its  sessions  after  its 
successor  has  been  elected.  The  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
was  selected  last  month.  It  will  meet  one  year  from  now. 
Meanwhile  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  goes  on  legislat- 
ing, whether  its  membership  really  represents  the  na- 
tional will  or  not.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  new 
and  controversial  matters  should  not  be  considered  by 
the  moribund  body. 

The  President,  as  was  natural,  devoted  his  main  at- 
tention to  the  unfinished  aspects  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lem. He  recited  his  recommendation  to  Congress  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  last  session,  and  reiterated,  with 
one  exception,  those  which  have  not  been  already  en- 
acted. His  recommendations  then  were  six  in  number: 
First,  the  enlargement  and  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  second,  the  establishment 
of  an  eight-hour  day   for  railroad  employees  actually 
operating  trains;  third,  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  observe  the  results  in  practise  of  the  eight-hour 
day;  fourth,  explicit  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
deration  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  an  increase  of  freight  rates  to  meet  the  additional 
of  the  eight-hour  day;  fifth,  an  amendment  to  the 
•Sifting  law  providing  for  federal  mediation,  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  by  the  addition 
of  a  provision  that  a  full  public  investigation  of  every 
-.all  be  completed  before  a  strike  or  lock- 
out may  lawfully  be  attempted;  and,  sixth,  the  empow- 
g  of  t.h<-  Executive,  in  cane  of  military  necessity,  to 
ol  of  such  railroad',  as  may  be  necessary  for 
military  purpo  .'•  :  and  Operate  them. 

•  d  and  third  of  these  proposals  Congress  en 

d   into  lav/  at  the  last  session,  under  th<-  pressure 

of  the  t,hr<  ral  railroad  itrike.  The  fourth 

I  endation  the  President  now  withdraws,  on  the 

that  it.  might  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  commis- 

Inclination  to  do  |ui  tice,  The 

r  ragg<  the  President  yerr  earnestly  renews. 


From  the  first  of  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals  there  should 
be  no  dissent.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  large  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  do  its 
work  efficiently  and  promptly.  Nor  should  the  last  of 
his  suggestions  meet  with  any  disapproval.  If  national 
safety  should  ever  require  military  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  dependent  upon  private  enterprizes 
for  the  transportation  of  the  troops  and  materials  of 
war. 

The  withdrawal  by  the  President  of  his  former  rec- 
ommendation that  Congress  urge  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  consider  the  question  of  increased 
freight  rates  is  an  act  of  belated  wisdom.  But  it  leaves 
Mr.  Wilson  in  an  unfortunate  position.  When  he  ad- 
vised Congress  to  decree  the  eight-hour  day  forthwith, 
he  assured  the  railroads  that  "no  obstacle  of  law  would 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  increasing  their 
revenues  to  meet  the  expenses"  involved  in  the  new 
working  day.  He  seemed  clearly  then  to  be  assuring  the 
railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  acquiescence 
in  the  eight-hour  legislation,  that  he  and  Congress 
would  do  something  to  help  the  railroads  meet  the  situ- 
ation. Now  he  says  that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do. 
He  is  doubtless  right  in  his  present  statement;  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  subject  to  presidential  or  congressional  dictation 
in  the  performance  of  its  appointed  functions.  But  the 
President  should  have  known  that  three  months  ago  as 
well  as  now.  He  ought  not,  even  in  the  heat  of  haste,  to 
have  held  out  an  unfounded  hope  to  the  railroads. 

The  backbone  of  Mr.  Wilson's  present  recommenda- 
tions, however,  lies  in  his  proposal  for  governmental 
ligation  of  labor  controversies  on  railroads  coupled 
with  compulsory  abstention  from  strike  or  lockout 
pending  the  investigation.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  hotly 
Controverted  proposal.  Labor  is  wont  to  be  impatient  of 
any  restraint  upon  its  right  to  strike  when  and  as  it 
pleases.  In  this  country,  at  least,  the  leaders  of  labor 
thought  and  action  are  inclined  to  interpret  any  legis- 
lation making  a  .strike  illegal  pending  investigation  as 
an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  work  or 
not  as  his  own  desire  dictates.  But  in  so  doing  they  lose 
;    of  the   fact  that  when  the  individual  acts  not  as 

an    Individual    but   as   the   member   of   an   organized 

i'louo  b<-  of  m  /  loses  some  of  his  Individual  Char 

acteri  tics,  and  even  some  of  his  Individual  righti  and 

privilege      The   individual,   whether  hi  npitalist   or 

workingman,  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 


THE      INDEPENDENT 


Mi    W  llson  has  set  forth  this  aspect  of  the  cause  clear- 
ed convincingly: 

I    Would  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  I  dare  say  the  Con- 
3  would  hesitate  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  should  I 
make  it,  that  any  man  in  any  occupation  should  be  obliged 
by   law  to  continue   in   an   employment   which   he   desired   to 
I"    pass   a   law   which    forbade  or   prevented   the   in- 
dividual   workman    to   leave  his  work   before   receiving  the 
approval  oi    Bocietj    in  doing  s0  would  be  to  adopt  a  new 
principle  into  our  jurisprudence  which  I  take  it  for  granted 
we  are  not  prepared  to  introduce.  But  the  proposal  that  the 
operation  oi  the  railways  of  the  country  shall  not  be  stopped 
or  interrupted  by  the  concerted  action  of  organized  bodies 
ot  men  until  a  public  investigation  shall  have  been  instituted 
which  shall  make  the  whole  question  at  issue  plain  for  the 
judgment  of  the  opinion  of  the  nation   is  not   to   propose 
any  such  principle.  It  is  based  upon  the  very  different  prin- 
ciple that  the  concerted  action  of  powerful  bodies  of  men 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  stop  the  industrial  processes  of 
the  nation,  at  any  rate  before  the  nation  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  merits  of  the  case  as 
between  employee  and  employer,  time  to  form  its  opinion 
upon  an  impartial  statement  of  the  merits,  and  opportunity 
to  consider  all  practicable  means  of  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion. I  can  see  nothing  in  that  proposition  but  the  justifiable 
safeguarding  by  society  of  the  necessary  processes  of  its 
very  life    There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  unjust  in  it  unless 
it  be  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  done.  It  can  and  should  be 
done  with  a  full  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  interests 
and   liberties  of  all   concerned   as  well   as  for  permanent 
interest  of  society  itself. 

Congress   should   take  this   recommendation   of   the 
President   seriously.    The   circumstances   of   the   over- 
night passage  of  the  eight-hour  law  make  this  prob- 
lem of  labor  disputes  on  railroads  one  of  superlative 
importance.  The  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  is  a  vital  matter  for  the  whole 
people.  No  body  of  persons  can  be  permitted  to  stop 
their  operation  at  their  own  pleasure.  There  are  two 
ways  to  prevent.  One  the  President  and  Congress  took 
three  months  ago:  to  grant  their  demands  without  in- 
vestigation or  delay.  It  is  manifestly  the  wrong  way. 
The  other  method  the  President  now  proposes  to  Con- 
gress: full  public  investigation  under  government  au- 
thority, with  uninterrupted  operation  until  the  inquiry 
is  complete.  It  is  the  best  way  in  sight.    The  most  im- 
portant task  the  present  Congress  has  before  it  in  its 
last  days  is  the  enactment  of  this  plan  into  law. 


December  11,  191C 


thL        "m'.     th.ebelli^  ivnls  to  slate  the  basis  upon  which 

they  would  be  willing  to  begin  peace  negotiations! 

s-.r.M    ,"  "/7  late  b?  Constructive  peace  proposals  which  shall 

:;:i::i:l,:,!:;ts  of  the  belIigerenta  and  the  — -3 

We  submit  that  this  is  a  thoroly  opportune  and  states- 
manlike proposal.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  stop-the-war  move- 
ment because  war  is  "naughty."  It  urges  our  Govern- 
ment, either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  nations, 
to  invite  the  belligerents  to  state  what  they  are  fighting 
for,  or  else  to  let  us  make  suggestions  to  them,  or  both 
These  requests  are  perfectly  reasonable  and  in  strict 
accord  with  the  neutral  rights  and  duties  under  inter- 
national law.  If  either  are  accepted  by  the  belligerents 
the  way  is  opened  for  further  discussion  or  mediation. 
If  both  are  declined  the  situation  will  be  no  worse  than 
it  is  now.  In  other  words,  there  is  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  making  these  suggestions  now. 
Neither  The  Independent,  nor  anybody  else  that  we 
know  of,  wants  a  premature  or  inconclusive  peace   The 
war  must  not  stop  until  Belgium  and  western  France 
are  liberated,  and  Germany  gives  guarantees  that  she 
will  not  go  to  war  again  for  the  lust  of  world  domina- 
tion.  She  must  either  voluntarily  withdraw   into   her 
borders  and  submit  to  the  constitution  of  a  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  or  else  the  war  must  go  on  until  she  is 
compelled  to  do  so  by  military  necessity. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  peace  tomorrow,  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  it  will  come  some  day.  The  better 
way  is  to  begin  to  prepare  for  it  now.  If  Germany  is 
ready  for  a  "just  and  lasting"  peace,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  discussed  now,  and  every  reason 
why  it  should  be. 


OPEN  THE  DISCUSSION 

ABOUT  eight  months  ago  a  group  of  100  representa- 
tive Americans  scattered  thruout  the  United  States 
formed  themselves  into  "The  American  Neutral  Con- 
ference Committee."  The  best  statement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  committee  is  to  be  found  in  the  petition  it  is  cir- 
culating thruout  the  land.  It  bears  the  caption  "To  Our 
Government"  and  reads  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  declare  our  conviction  that  adequate  guarantees 
against  future  wars— the  avowed  aim  of  both  belligerents 
— can  be  secured  by 

1.  Repudiation  of  military  conquest  as  a  means  of  terri- 
torial expansion. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  each  people  to  determine 
its  own  social,  political,  and  economic  development. 

3.  World   organization   for  the   development   of   interna 
tional  cooperation  and  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

We    believe    that   various    public    statements   by    leading 
-in, -n  of  Hie  opposing  belligerents  indicate  that  discus 

■''  ",i    !i       principles  may  be  substituted  for  armed 
conflict. 

We  >'/.,■,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  eonflid 

;n;'k,'s  difficult  the  initiation  oi  direct  negotiations  to    the 
belligerents  themselv< 

therefore,   earnestly   urge   on,-   Government,  set 
alone  or  In  co&peration  with  other  neutral  powers: 


FROM  BUCHAREST  TO  JASSY 
>T*HE  Teutonic  avalanche  has  dislodged  six  capitals 

±   in  its  course:  Brussels,  Paris,  Belgrade,  Durazzo. 
Cettinje  and  Bucharest.  The  French  Government  has 
returned  to  its  accustomed  seat.  The  others  are  yet  in 
exile.  The  armies  invading  Rumania  are  now  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  the  fortifications  of  Bucharest.  In  Au- 
gust, 1914,  they  were  as  near  to  Paris,  yet  that  city 
was  not  captured  or  even  besieged.  We  are  reminded 
of  Paris  again  in  that  all  of  the  diplomatic  corps  have 
followed  the  Rumanian  Government  in  its  flight  except 
our  American  representative.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  American  minister  who  is  willing  to  stay  be 
hind  and  stand  the  changes  of  a  siege,  and  to  whom  al! 
of  the  Allied  Powers  have  entrusted  the  care  of  their 
national  interests  in  this  crisis,  is  Mr.  Vopteka,  whom 
a   few  years   ago  certain   American   newspapers   wore 
making  fun  of  because  of  his  uncourtly  ways. 

Bucharest  is,  next  to  Paris,  the  largest  fortress  in 
the  world.  The  circumference  of  its  outer  girdle  of  forts 
is  forty-eight  miles.  There  are  eighteen  main  forts  in 
this  circle  placed  4500  yards  apart,  and  eighteen  smaller 
forts  between  and  behind.  Each  of  the  main  forts  has 
Six  six-inch  guns,  two  eight-inch  howitzers,  one  1.7  inch 
howitzer    and    six    quick-firing    guns    o(    small    caliber. 

all  sheltered  by  cupolas.     These  forts  are  o(  the  same 
stool  ami  concrete  construction  as  those  of    Antwerp, 
Liege  and  Namiir,  in  fact.  thej   were  designed  by  the 
same  man,  the  famous  Belgian  military  engineer,  Brail 
mont.  Under  his  direction  Httlo  Rumania  expend. 
000,000  between   1882  and  1892  in  foi 
I   i      rhere    was    thought    no    stronger    foi 
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Bucharest  in  the  world  except  Antwerp,  which  Brail- 
mont  constructed  later.  But  Antwerp  succumbed  within 
a  week  when  once  the  Germans  brought  their  guns  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  ex- 
pecting Bucharest  to  hold  out  longer.  A  Brailmont 
cupola  was  considered  impregnable,  but  that  was  before 
the  days  of  big  guns  and  high  explosives.  A  subcutane- 
ous injection  of  picric  acid  would  be  fatal  to  it.  The 
Bucharest  forts  are  armed  with  guns  "made  in  Ger- 
many." When  Krupp  meets  Krupp  then  comes  the  tug 
of  war.  But  what  is  an  eight-inch  gun  to  do  when  a 
sixteen-inch  gun  stands  out  of  range  shooting  at  it? 

There  was,  then,  good  reason  for  the  removal  of  the 
government  from  Bucharest  to  its  ancient  rival,  Jassy. 
The  modern  Rumania  owes  its  elbow  shape  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  countries,  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  Bucharest  was  the  capital  of 
Wallachia  and  Jassy  was  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  When 
the  two  were  united  in  1861  the  national  assembly  de- 
cided to  make  Bucharest  the  capital  of  the  new  nation 
and  voted  that  $700,000  be  paid  to  Jassy  in  compensa- 
tion of  her  lost  prestige.  But  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  very  particular  about  promises 
and  the  money  has  never  been  paid.  The  change  in  capi- 
tal really  means  that  Wallachia  has  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  enemy,  but  that  there  is  still  hope  of  sav- 
ing Moldavia. 

Russia  has  come  to  the  rescue,  but  four  months  after 
she  promised  to,  and  four  months  is  a  long  time  to  lose 
when  wars  are  speeded  up  as  they  are  now.  Rumania 
was  wary  of  entering  the  war.  She  held  off  for  two 
years,  with  both  sides  bidding  for  her  support.  The  Al- 
lies were  the  more  generous  in  their  offer  of  enemy  ter- 
ritory, and  finally  Rumania  agreed  to  join  them  on  con- 
dition of  getting  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  the  Buko- 
vina.  But  she  insisted  upon  one  precaution:  the  Allies 
should  promise  that  simultaneously  with  her  attack  on 
Hungary  the  Russians  should  attack  Bulgaria  from  the 
north,  and  the  French  and  British  from  the  south.  With 
this  assurance  of  aid  Rumania  invaded  Hungary  the 
last  of  August.  But  December  is  now  well  along  and 
neither  the  northern  nor  the  southern  frontier  of  Bul- 
garia has  yet  been  reached  by  the  forces  of  the  Allies. 


BRITISH  EMBARRASSMENTS 

THE  news  that  considerable  changes  are  impending 
in  the  British  Government,  perhaps  even  its  re- 
placement by  a  new  administration,  does  not  come  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  Altho  the  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  privately  and 
littl'  Ac  criticism  has  been  voiced   in   Parliament 

or  the  press,  jret  it  has  been  evident  that  the  disaffec- 
tion is  wif!  I  and  deep-felt,  and,  as  usual  in  demo 
countries,  the  men  in  power  ar<;  blamed,  justly 
injustly,  for  whatever    goes    wrong.  Some  of  the 

of  the  '  ontent  are  easy  to  see,  tho 

who       •    possible  and  how  they  can  be  remedied  we 
ow,  nor  probably  do  the  Briti  h  themselves. 
In  th<  I i  undoubtedly  a  consider- 

able amount  of  d  tion,  if  not,  discouragement, 

luct  of  the  war.  Thii   doei   not  mean  thai 
,  Bull  has  been  ihaken  In  bis  dogged  determination 
thru,  If  t,h<-  music  hall  singer  challenge     h! 
-   did  in  1914,  with  "Are  we  downhearl 


ed?"  he  would  probably  get  as  hearty  a  roar  of  "No!" 
as  he  did  then,  and  his  second  demand,  "Will  we  win?" 
would  still  be  answered  "Yes!"  But  his  audience  would 
not  now  be  quite  so  confident  that  the  men  at  the  head 
of  affairs  were  going  to  do  the  winning.  The  removal  of 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Johnson  from  the  post  of  First  Sea 
Lord  and  of  Major-General  Sir  Stanley  von  Donop  as 
Master  General  of  the  Ordinance  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  neither  the  army  nor  the  navy  has  been  handled 
satisfactorily.  But  these  displacements  will  not  appease 
the  populace,  and  some  of  the  men  higher  up  will  have 
to  step  down  and  out. 

When  the  British  people  raised  a  volunteer  army  of 
five  million  men  and  provided  them  with  everything 
they  asked  for  in  the  way  of  guns  and  shells,  there  was 
a  natural  expectation  that  something  big  was  to  be 
done.  The  gaining  of  half  a  dozen  miles  on  the  Somme 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  men  does  not  satisfy  this 
expectation,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  explained.  The 
collapse  of  Rumania  is  not  only  a  disappointment  but 
a  surprize.  The  quotations  from  the  British  press 
which  we  gave  last  week  showed  how  completely  the 
public  that  read  and  believed  such  reports  were  de- 
ceived as  to  the  power  of  Germany.  The  inactivity  of 
Russia  in  this  crisis  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  she 
was  thinking  of  making  peace  with  Germany.  The  in- 
activity of  the  army  at  Salonica  is  still  more  mysteri- 
ous. When  it  was  landed  there  it  was  popularly  expect- 
ed to  do  more  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  to  capture 
Monastir  and  coerce  Greece.  An  army  of  more  than  half 
a  million  has  been  gathered  from  eight  countries,  yet 
the  news  that  comes  from  there  tells  of  a  fight  with 
Greek  peasants  on  the  Acropolis  and  a  bayonet  charge 
up  Mars  Hill !  No  matter  how  wicked  King  Constantine 
may  be,  yet  the  overthrow  of  Greek  independence  is 
not  a  congenial  task  for  the  French  and  English  who 
established  it. 

The  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  left  Ireland 
more  rebellious  than  ever.  Home  Rule  is  at  a  deadlock. 
British-Canadians  have  responded  gallantly  to  the  call 
for  volunteers,  but  French-Canadians  seem  to  be  moved 
neither  by  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  nor  consanguinity 
to  France.  Australia  has  sent  more  troops  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population  than  any  of  the  other  domin- 
ions, but  the  defeat  of  conscription  revealed  a  growing 
alienation  in  that  quarter,  due  in  part  to  the  feeling 
that  the  British  Government  is  giving  Japan  too  free 
a  hand  in  the  Pacific.  The  action  of  the  government  in 
using  Asiatic  labor  in  manufacturing  and  commerce  has 
offended  labor  sentiment  in  both  Australia  and  Eng- 
land. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  coal  strikes  the  government 
has  had  to  take  control  of  the  Welsh  mines.  It  is  likely 
also  to  take  over  all  the  shipping  and  regulate  the  food 
supply,  for  there  has  obviously  been  a  serious  miscal 
culation  or  a  failure  to  calculate  as  to  the  amount  of 
in  needed  for  the  winter.  Altho  Mr.  Runciman  as- 
luree  Parliament  that  England  has  lost  only  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  of  her  merchant  fleet,  the  large  number 
of  vessels  withdrawn  for  Admiralty  service  has  cut 
flown  on  importations  Just  at  a  time  when  the  with- 
drawal of  men  from  the  fields  has  lowered  the  produc- 
tion of  home  jrrown  food.  The  German  submarines  have 
thened  their  radius  of  action  and  the  German  de 
stro  i  i    are  raiding  the  Channel  and  the  English  cc 
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All  this  has  sent  up  the  price  of  food  alarmingly  and 
pelled  the  adoption  of  such  regulation  of  consump- 
tion and  distribution  as  the  other  belligerent  countries 
enforced. 

We  must  also  recognize  a  growing  restlessness  among 
certain  cImsm  over  the  suppression  of  free  speech  by 
official  and  unofficial  coercion.  The  Englishman  is  ac- 
customed to  say  what  he  pleases,  and  the  censorship 
annoys  him  even  when  he  knows  it  is  necessary.  It  is 
not  a  nice  thing  that  a  world-famous  philosopher  like 
Bertrand  Russell  should  be  dropt  from  the  university 
and  prevented  from  lecturing  because  he  has  exprest 
opinions  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be 
thought  harmless  or  commendable.  The  Independent 
Labor  party  is  irritated  that  its  meetings  for  discuss- 
ing peace  terms  are  prohibited  or  permitted  to  be 
broken  up. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  discontent  pre- 
vailing in  Great  Britain.  Conditions  are  not  so  bad  there 
as  in  the  other  belligerent  countries,  but  the  British 
people  are  not  used  to  standing  such  bad  conditions. 
They  seem  at  any  rate  determined  to  try  a  change  of 
administration  to  see  if  some  things,  at  least,  cannot 
be  bettered. 


WHY  CALL  IT  THANKSGIVING? 

THERE  is  an  old  and  therefore  a  good  story  of  a 
funeral  where  the  clergyman  expected  to  officiate 
failed  to  appear  at  the  grave.  So  the  undertaker  inquired 
if  some  one  present  would  not  say  a  few  words.  After 
a  decent  pause  a  gentleman  stepped  forward  and  said 
that  if  no  one  else  wished  to  occupy  the  time  he  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  speech  on  the  single  tax.  This  is  a 
true  story  altho  it  may  never  have  happened,  for  it  not 
only  gives  due  credit  to  the  followers  of  Henry  George 
for  their  propagandist  zeal  but  calls  attention  to  a  com- 
mon trait  of  human  nature,  the  propensity  to  make  use 
of  any  occasion  to  bring  forward  one's  chief  interest. 
The  preachers  are  specially  fond  of  telling  that  single 
taxer  story,  yet  they  are  particularly  prone  to  act  the 
same. 

Take  last  Thanksgiving  for  example.  The  New  York 
newspapers  of  the  morning  after  give  several  columns 
to  abstracts  of  the  sermons  delivered  from  which  we 
gather  that  the  chief  themes  were:  denunciation  of 
sloth,  selfishness  and  greed;  discussion  of  the  negro 
question;  advocacy  of  national  prohibition;  call  to  per- 
sonal repentance;  criticism  of  President,  Congress,  capi- 
talists, pacifists,  labor  agitators,  etc. ;  preparing  the  way 
for  Billy  Sunday;  protesting  against  deportation  of 
Belgian  workmen ;  the  evils  of  patriotism ;  the  lack  of 
patriotism;  the  Mexican  imbroglio;  the  eight-hour  law; 
sympathy  for  Rumania,  Poland,  etc.;  the  right  to  find 
fault;  exhortations  to  end  the  war  or  to  take  part  in  it; 
the  necessity  of  preparedness;  why  other  nations  are 
laughing  at  us;  have  we  any  right  to  be  thankful;  dis- 
approval of  the  high  cost  of  living;  condemning  the 
American  people  because  they  are  making  munitions 
or  because  they  are  not  using  them;  and  so  forth.  Not 
much  of  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  in  all  this.  But 
hold,  we  are  too  hasty.  One  congregation  did  jive  thanks 
— to  President  Wilson — that  the  nation  had  been  kept  In 
the  paths  of  peace  and  justice.  We  do  not  wish  to  belittle 
the  part  of  the  President  In  keeping  the  nation  In  these 


paths,  but  we  supposed  that  when  he  called  upon  the 
country  to  express  its  thanks  he  did  not  expect  them 
to  be  telegraphed  to  Washington  but  directed  toward 
Heaven. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  established  two  days  of  public 
prayer,  one  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving,  the  other  of 
tasting  and  humiliation.  The  second  has  been  tacitly 
dropt.  The  first  has  been  ostensibly  retained,  but  has 
gradually  taken  on  the  form  of  its  opposite.  All  stated 
occasions  for  the  public  manifestation  of  a  particular 
emotion  are  liable  to  such  progressive  degeneration. 
The  muckraker  has  secured  a  monopoly  of  Inde 
pendence  Day  and  a  foreigner  listening  to  the  orations 
now  given  on  the  once  Glorious  Fourth  would  suppose 
that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  the  nation 
into  a  state  of  intolerable  corruption  and  degradation. 
On  Washington's  Birthday  some  historian  with  a  scent 
for  scandal  regales  us  with  an  exposure  of  the  sins  of 
our  forefathers.  On  Decoration  Day  we  hear  that  both 
sides  were  equally  brave  and  patriotic  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  forgive  them  both. 

There  has  been,  in  fact,  only  one  genuine  Thanks- 
giving Day.  That  was  held  in  1621,  when  an  unhoped- 
for harvest  saved  the  lives  of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
All  the  other  Thanksgiving  Days  have  been  imitations 
of  this  original  and  spontaneous  outpouring  of  public 
gratitude  and  the  imitations  get  poorer  and  poorer 
year  by  year  until  now  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
day  has  a  right  to  the  name.  If  we  have  lost  the  power 
or  the  right  to  give  God  thanks  for  national  blessings 
let  us  be  honest  and  say  so,  not  call  a  season  of  fault- 
finding and  repentance  a  "thanksgiving." 


A  WIDENING  SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE 

THE  fact  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been 
able  to  call  to  its  presidency  with  no  increase  of 
salary  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
promising  of  the  state  universities  shows  what  an  op- 
portunity such  philanthropic  institutions  offer  to  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  benefit  their  fellowmen  in  the 
most  effective  way  and  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Dr. 
Vincent  is  a  growing  man,  and  thruout  his  career  he 
has  been  constantly  extending  the  radius  of  his  activi- 
ties. 

He  started  in  with  Chautauqua  and  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  he  had  virtual  charge  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  of  this  country-wide  school.  This  did  not 
give  him  enough  to  do,  so  when  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago was  started  in  1892  he  went  to  that  and  steadily 
ascended  the  professorial  ladder  to  the  deanship  of  the 
college.  In  1907  he  became  head  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  now  that  institution  has  over  9000  stu- 
dents. 

As  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  his  influ- 
ence will  not  be  confined  to  the  limits  o(  state  or  nation 
His  field  is  the  world  and  he  has  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  spend  on  it.  He  may  be  at  the  same  time  send- 
ing food  to  the  starving  Poles  ami  books  to  the  schools 

of  China.  The  name  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
blessed  In  Belgium,  where  more  than  •  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  In  carrying  on  the  relief  work.  With 

a    man   o(    Dr.    Vinrent's   wide   sympathies,    high    ideals 

and  executive  ability  at  the  head  wc  ma\   he 

that   its  finals  will  he  wisel\    USCd 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


_,,     T       ,    r       The      Bucharest      des- 
The  Land  of  ,  ,  . ,     .     . . 

patches    say    that    the 

Corn  and  Od  Rumanian  armies  in 
retreating  are  setting  fire  to  their 
villages,  granaries  and  oil  wells.  The 
Germans,  on  the  contrary,  claim  to 
have  captured  immense  stores  of 
produce  that  will  go  far  toward  re- 
lieving the  famine  in  Germany.  Ru- 
mania ordinarily  exports  more  grain 
than  any  other  country  except  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  and  since 
the  outlet  to  the  sea  has  been  blocked 
for  the  last  two  years  there  must  be 
a  great  quantity  remaining  in  the 
country  and  the  Rumanians  have  been 
driven  back  so  rapidly  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  could  have  de- 
stroyed it  all. 

The  grain-growing  district  is  Wal- 
lachia,  the  western  part  of  Rumania, 
most  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  invaders.  The  oil  region  lies  on 
the  mountain  sides  northwest  of 
Bucharest.  The  Rumanians  have  fought 
hard  to  hold  this,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  land,  but  while  they  were 
confronting  the  Germans  at  the  mouth 
of  the  passes  they  were  taken  in  the 
flank  by  the  drive  from  the  west. 
Before  retiring  the  Rumanians  are 
said  to  have  burned  up  the  works  and 
Bet  fire  to  the  wells.  If  they  have  done 
this  it  will  be  a  great  loss  as  well  as 
a  great  disappointment  to  Germany, 
for  the  petroleum  industry  was  mostly 
owned  by  German  capitalists,  altho  it 
is  said  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
still  has  some  $10,000,000  invested 
there. 

The  failure  of  the  Rumanians  to 
hold  either  the  mountain  wall  that  pro- 
tects their  northern  frontier  or  the 
moat  river  that  protects  their  southern 
fiontier  is  a  grievous  disappointment 
to  the  Allies.  The  Carpathians  and  the 
Danube  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial regarded  as  almost  impassable 
barriers,  yet  the  Teutonic  armies  have 
croat  them  not  in  one  but  in  a  dozen 
places.  Of  the  ten  railroads  which, 
starting  on  the  frontiers,  run  into 
Bucharest,  the  invaders  now  hold  nine 
and  by  means  of  them  can  bring  their 
troops  and  ijuns  from  all  sides  directly 
f.al. 

The  Rotcntonn  or  Red  Tower  Pass, 
at  which  the  army  of  Falkenhayn  bat- 
ter*'! long  in  vain,  was  finally  taken 
with  scarcely  the  km  of  a  man  because 
,f  the  Teuton*  thru  VulcftO 
Pa«B  to  the  west  made  it  untenable. 
Swiftly  advancing   eastward   along   the 

.'.hern    ride    of    the    mountains,    ' 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  21 —  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment moves  to  Jassy.  Germans 
catch  British  armed  trawler  near 
English  coast. 

November  28 — Two  Zeppelins  brought 
down  in  England.  Bulgars  cross 
Danube  to  Giurgevo,  southwest  of 
Bucharest. 

November  29 — Germans  take  Piteshti. 
northwest  of  Bucharest.  Sir  JohD 
Jellicoe  made  First  Sea  Lord  and 
Sir  David  Beatty  commander  of  the 
grand  fleet. 

November  80 — Teutons  take  Kimpo- 
lung.  King  Constantine  refuses  to 
surrender  artillery  to  Allies. 

December  1 — Allies  and  Greeks  fight- 
ing in  Athens.  British  Government 
takes  over  Welsh  coal  mines. 

December  2 — Russians  penetrating 
Kirlibaba  Pass.  Carpathians.  Ger- 
mans take  6000  Rumanians  in  one 
day. 

December  3 — Cabinet  crisis  in  Eng- 
land. Allies  hold  up  Greek  shipping. 


pontoon  bridges.  This  brought  him  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  Rumanians,  who 
were  trying  to  make  a  stand  against 
Falkenhayn's  forces  from  the  west,  so 
they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
Bucharest.  The  crossing  at  Giurgevo 
enabled  Mackensen  to  advance  up  the 
railroad  directly  upon  Bucharest  from 
the  south,  and  he  got  within  five  miles 
of  the  outer  circle  of  forts  before  he 
was  checked  by  a  rally  of  the  Ru- 
manians reinforced  by  the  Russians. 


'  i-  'in  i-i  vti 


AN    EMPTY     VICTORY    IN    KWMANIA7 
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Bucharest  Preparing    ™e     caPital     of 
,        »•  Rumania,    as    we 

for  a  Siege  have   gaid   Qn   &n 

editorial  page  of  this  issue,  was  pro- 
vided thirty  years  ago  with  a  system 
of  fortifications  which  were  then  re- 
garded as  models  of  the  art  of  perma- 
nent defenses.  Their  present  value 
seems  likely  soon  to  be  tested,  for  the 
advance  guards  of  the  Teutonic  forces 
have  come  within  gunshot  of  the  outer 
ring  of  forts  and  have  already  en- 
veloped the  city  from  the  southeast 
around  to  the  northwest,  leaving  one- 
half  of  its  circumference  free  and  only 
one  railroad  leading  out  of  it  open  for 
the  escape  of  the  populace.  This  rail- 
road is  monopolized  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  machinery  and  personnel 
of  the  government  to  the  new  capital 
at  Jassy  and  for  bringing  to  Bucharest 
the  troops,  munitions  and  food  neces- 
sary for  a  siege.  Consequently  the  in- 
habitants, when  ordered  to  leave  the 
city,  were  mostly  obliged  to  take  trolleys 
or  wagons  to  the  country  towns. 

Bucharest  has  grown  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania  into 
a  city  of  almost  400,000,  which  from 
the  beauty  of  its  buildings  and  the 
gayety  of  its  social  life  claims  the  ap- 
pellation of  "the  little  Paris."  The  busi- 
ness was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  aliens, 
who  constitute  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
population.  Of  these  about  half  were 
citizens  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
rest  Jews,  who  are  denied  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  Rumania  except  by  special 
legislative  act  in  spite  of  the  Ruman- 
ian constitution  which  promises  that 
all  races  and  religions  shall  have  equal 
rights. 

Half  of  the  civil  population  of  Bu- 
charest are  said  to  have  left  the  city 
and  the  rest  are  registered  to  be  re- 
moved whenever  the  military  authori- 
ties decide  to  do  so.  All  food  supplies 
in  the  city  have  been  commandeered  and 
are  being  doled  out  daily  to  the  people 
who  remain.  With  only  the  garrison 
and  civilians  engaged  in  defensive  work 
to  feed,  Bucharest  ought  to  be  able  to 
stand  a  long  siege. 

tj       .    .  When     Rumania     entered 

Russia  to        .,  i  a 

the    war    last    August    it 
the  Rescue     was  with  the  understand. 

ing  that  Russia  would  send  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  men  to  her  aid. 
This  for  some  unknown  reason  Russia 
failed  to  do,  consequently  Rumania  had 
land  the  brunt  of  an  attack  of  the 
Bulgara  from  the  south  for  which  she 
was  totally  unprepared.  For  three 
months  while  Rumania  was  being 
crUfhed    between   the   forces  of   Fall. 

bayn  on  the  north  and  those  of  Macken* 

On  the  south,   Ruaila  apparently  did 

nothing,   tho  one  mighl   have  expected 

either  that  troops  would  have  been  sent 
into    Rumania    or   at    least    that    the    Bl 

tacki  on  the  Germane  in  Galicia  would 
have  been  renewed.  It  ii  peri  to 
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Russia,    is    responsible   for 
iving  Rumania  in  tat  lurch. 
At  any  rate  the  moment  Stiirmer  is 
ia  starts  ■  strong  offen- 
i  item    side    of    the 
Carpathian!    for   a   distance  of  th 
hundred  miles.  From  Bukovina  to  Bu- 
charest   they    have    established    a    line 
behind    which    the   shattered    remnants 
of    the    Rumanian    armies    may    be    re- 
formed and   rearmed.  So  far  the  Aus- 
trians     and     Germans    have    held    the 
mountain  wall,  altho  the  Russians  have 
sacrificed    regiment   after   regiment    in 
trying  to  break  thru.  Only  at  the  pass 
of  Kirlibaba  in  Bukovina  has  any  per- 
ceptible progress  been  made. 

Allien  Attack      0n    account    of    the    re" 

a  u  fusal  of   Kins  Constan- 

Athens  tine    to    surrender    the 

artillery  of  the  Greek  army  to  the 
Allies  a  force  of  two  thousand  French 
and  British  marines  were  landed  at 
the  Piraeus  and  marched  on  Athens. 
Led  by  Admiral  du  Fournet  in  person, 
they  took  possession  of  the  Stadium 
and  the  Zappeion,  an  exhibition  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  gardens 
of  the  royal  palace.  The  Greek  army 
had  been  disbanded  at  the  demand  of 
the  Allies,  but  some'  reservists  were 
hastily  gathered  and  armed.  Old  men 
came  in  from  the  country  with  their 
hunting  guns  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  capital. 

The  attempt  of  a  French  detachment 
to  seize  the  arms  in  the  engineers'  bar- 
racks in  the  morning  precipitated  a 
conflict   which  continued  all   day  long. 


The   French  and  British  were  besieged 
in  the  Stadium  and  Zappeion.  A  pitched 

battle  was  fought  with  rifle  and  ma- 
chine guns  between  the  Greeks  >>n  tin- 
Acropolis  and  the  French  on  Philopap- 
pus  Hill,  to  the  south  of  it.  Mars'  Hill 
also  the  scene  of  a  light  between 
the  Greek  reservists  and  the  French 
marines.  The  warships  of  the  Allies  at 
Piraeus  bombarded  the  hills  beyond 
Athens,  and  some  shells  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  capital.  Some  months 
ago  the  King  requested  the  Allies  in 
case  they  bombarded  Athens  to  avoid 
damaging  the  classic  ruins,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Allies  have  tried  to  com- 
ply with  this  request  so  far  as  possible. 
The  Cretans  fought  with  the  Allies 
against  the  Greeks.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost  in  the  day's  fight- 
ing. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Spanish  and  Dutch  ministers  arranged 
an  armistice,  and  after  a  conference 
between  Premier  Lambros  and  Admiral 
du  Fournet  the  latter  agreed  to  with- 
draw all  of  his  troops  except  a  small 
guard  on  condition  that  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment surrender  six  of  the  ten 
mountain  batteries  demanded  by  the 
Allies. 


The  Message  of 
Greece  to  America 


The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  sent 
a  note  of  protest 
to  Washington  against  the  action  of 
the  Entente  Allies  in  occupying  Greek 
territory,  and  trying  to  force  Greece 
to  enter  the  war.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  abandon  its  neu- 
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t '  a  lit  \    .it    any   time   to   serve   the   na- 
tional interests,  but,  the  note  continues, 

I  nl'oi  innately  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  us,  up  i"  Uiis  moment,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  guarantees  that  (ireece,  in  enter- 
ing into  the  European  conflict,  would  not 
be  going  to  inevitable  destruction.  In  re- 
maining neutral  the  Greek  <>overnment 
had  in  mind  solely  Greek  interests,  und 
not,  as  has  been  repeatedly  insisted  on, 
sympathy  with  one  of  the  two  groups  of 
belligerents.  A  Greek  Government  could 
think  only  of  the  interests  of  Greece.  The 
geographical  situation  of  (Ireece,  which 
I 'laces  it  in  very  direct  contact  with  one 
of  the  two  groups  of  belligerent  powers, 
makes  the  application  of  this  policy  of 
neutrality  very  difficult. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  she  has  been 
forced  to  submit  to  the  occupation  by  for- 
eign arms  of  her  Macedonian  provinces  and 
to  permit  the  belligerents  to  dispose  of  her 
ports,  public  buildings  and  works  of  art ; 
that  her  highways  and  railroads  have  been 
forcibly  occupied,  while  bridges  and  tun- 
nels worth  many  millions  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Greek  Foreign  Minister  goes  on 
to  tell  how  the  Entente  Allies  have  in- 
flicted one  indignity  after  another  upon 
Greece,  assuming  control  of  her  rail- 
roads, mails,  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  and  restricting  her  commerce, 
and  how  finally  they  have  demanded 
that  Greece  give  up  her  warships, 
artillery  and  munitions.  The  ships 
were  surrendered,  but  the  Government 
and  the  people,  the  army  and  navy, 
were  determined  never  to  give  up  the 
arms  necessary  for  self  defense. 

But  after  the  fighting  in  Athens  the 
Government  did  consent  to  surrender 
part  of  its  mountain  artillery. 

German  Jhe  activity  of  the  U- 
_      t,  .,  boats    is    increasing    and 

Sea  Raiders    extending.    From   two   to 

seven  ships  are  reported  sunk  almost 
every  day.  No  nationality  is  safe  and 
no  waters  secure.  The  new  German  sub- 
marines have  a  longer  cruising  radius 
and  can  stay  out  for  weeks  without  a 
tender.  They  now  patrol  up  and  down 
the  Norwegian  coast  on  a  regular  beat 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  British 
commerce  with  Norway  and  thru  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  Russia.  They  range 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  as  far 
as  Africa,  and  with  the  aid  of  Austrian 
and  Turkish  submarines  are  making  the 
Mediterranean  dangerous  for  vessels  of 
all  classes,  including  hospital  ships. 
Since  the  "U-53"  visited  America  and 
returned  a  repetition  of  such  a  raid 
upon  British  commerce  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is  daily  feared,  and  it  is 
even  suggested  that  a  U-boat  may  be 
sent  to  the  Pacific.  The  German  sin  face 
boats  are  also  growing  bolder.  Twice 
within  a  week  they  have  come  within 
gunshot  of  the  English  coast;  OB  then- 
last  visit  capturing  an  armed  trawler. 
Consequently,  insurance  rates  I. 
gone  up  and  the  problem  of  supplying 
Groat  Britain  with  food  has  become 
alarming. 

An    American    steamship,    the    "The 
nuiiiiv."   was  sunk  by   an   Austrian  sub 

marine  on  Novemb  about  fourteen 

nub  ol   Cape  de   Qota,   Spain 

Due  warninj  wai  given,  and  when  the 
iivw  had  taken  to  the  boat-,  the  tub 
in. nine  towed  them  In  t>>  within 

miles     Of     the    shore,     where     the    men 

u  si  e  puked  up  b>   n  Spanish  v.. 
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(S)  Jnteriaitontl    film 

THE  NEW  PREMIER  OF  RUSSIA 
Genera)  Alexander  Trepoff,  who  succeeds  Pre- 
mier Sturmer,  perhaps  because  of  the  hitter's 
suspected  design  of  arranging  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  Premier  Trepoff's  appointment 
is   regarded   as   a   triumph   for   the   Duma 

The  captain  refused  to  lower  the  colors, 
so  the  "Chemung"  went  down  after 
being  torpedoed  with  the  American 
flag  flying.  She  carried  no  munitions, 
but  was  loaded  with  spelter,  copper 
wire,  pig  iron  and  cotton,  which  are 
contraband  of  war. 

The  British  claim  that  Germany  is 
not  keeping  the  pledge  she  made  to 
the  President  on  May  5,  and  they 
publish  a  list  of  thirty-three  vessels 
which  it  is  alleged  the  Germans  sank 
without  warning  between  that  day  and 
May  8,  causing  a  loss  of  140  lives.  A 
second  list  is  given,  naming  107  British 
ships  sunk,  where  the  crews  and  pas- 
sengers were  put  in  peril  by  being 
forced  to  take  to  the  sea  in  open  boats, 
at  distances  up  to  2100  miles  from  land. 
The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
'.  that  they  are  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don, which  England  first  violated  and 
finally  officially  repudiated.  They  claim 
that  all  carrying  contraband  are 

liable  to  be  seized  or,  if  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  them  to  port,,  to  be  sunk. 
Th<  '     the    right    to    treat 

uitmen  m  warship,  and 
sink    then    without,   warning,   and   they 
support    this    by    evidence    that    such 
he  offensive,  contrary  to 
ational   lav/,   lor  instance,   Cap- 
i  of  the  Frencb  steamer 
"M  ppi"    rep  that    be    bad 

.  fire  on  a  submarine  which  bad 

ed  him  either  before  or  a  I 
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cealed  portholes,  afterward  trying  to 
drown  the  survivors  and  neglecting 
their  wounded.  The  British  Admiralty, 
in  its  reply,  asserts  that  the  survivors 
were  rescued  and  well  cared  for,  but 
does  not  deny  the  use  of  the  American 
flag  as  a  ruse  of  war. 


The  Losses 


We    often    receive    letters 


f  rh  W  asking  for  the  losses  of 
all  the  belligerent  nations 
but  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  this  very 
natural  desire.  Even  the  governments 
most  vitally  concerned,  for  all  their 
spies  and  military  experts,  have  not 
found  it  possible  to  determine  with  any 
exactness  how  many  men  their  oppo- 
nents have  to  draw  upon  as  certain 
conspicuous  blunders  have  shown,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  in- 
formation as  they  have  obtained  would 
be  given  out  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
neutral  nations.  The  estimates  of  en- 
emy losses  which  figure  in  the  reports 
of  the  battles  are  altogether  unreliable 
and  often  absurd.  If  they  were 
summed  up  we  should  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  soldiers  in  Europe 
had  been  killed  off  long  ago,  yet  we 
see  that  military  operations  are  being 
carried  on  with  undiminished  vigor 
and  over  a  greater  area  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Taken  as  a  whole  there 
are  more  men  in  the  field  than  there 
were  a  year  or  two  years  ago. 

Great  Britain  is  the  only  country 
giving  out  official  summaries  of  its 
losses  from  week  to  week.  Germany 
publishes  lists  of  the  names  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  from  the  net  losses, 
for  some  of  the  missing  may  turn  up 
again  and  many  of  the  wounded  re- 
turn to  the  ranks,  and  the  reports  are 
more  or  less  belated.  In  regard  to  all 
the  other  countries  we  can  have  noth- 
ing but  guesswork  based  upon  such 
hints  as  may  be  found  in  hospital  re- 
ports and  occasional  and  partial  casu- 
alty lists.  The  most  careful  calculation 
of  the  available  data  that  we  have  seen 


is  that  made  by  the  War  Study  Society 
of  Copenhagen,  and  abstracted  in  the 
Current  History  magazine  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  December.  We  give  be- 
low the  general  summary: 

DIRECT   LOSSES   OF   HUMAN   LIFE  DURING   TWO   YEARS 
OF    WAR 

Dead       Wounded      Invalids 

Hungary 718,000  1,777,000  533,000 

Belgium     50,000  110,000  33,000 

Bulgaria    25,000  60,000  18,000 

England    205,000  512.000  154,300 

France 885,000  2,115,000  634,000 

Germany 885,500  2,116,300  634,900 

Italy 105,000  245,000  73.500 

Russia    1.498,000  3,820,000  1,146,000 

Serbia    110,000  140,000  42,000 

Turkey 150,000  350,000  105.000 

Total    4.631,500  11.245.300     3.373.700 

This  brings  the  losses  only  up  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1916,  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  war.  To  bring  it  down  to  De- 
cember 15  twenty  per  cent  or  more 
should  be  added  to  the  figures  for  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Italy,  since  these 
countries  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  fighting  during  the  last  four  and  a 
half  months.  The  losses  of  Japan,  Mon- 
tenegro and  Rumania  are  not  included. 
The  column  marked  "invalids"  com- 
prizes those  now  in  hospitals  from 
sickness  or  wounds  and  those  who  have 
been  permanently  incapacitated. 

r,,.     n .   ..      .  It  is  now  admitted  that 

I  he  Capture  or  ,r.„   ,  ,.     , 

_.  ..      ,  Villa  s   patient   attempt 

Chxhuahua      tQ    reduce    the    Carran_ 

zista  stronghold  of  Chihuahua  City  has 
at  last  been  crowned  with  success.  After 
having  repeatedly  repulsed  the  assail- 
ants, the  garrison  under  General  Tre- 
vino  expected  that  they  would  give  up 
their  project  as  hopeless.  But  in  spite 
of  very  heavy  losses  Villa  was  deter- 
mined to  stake  everything  upon  the 
capture  of  the  city,  and  on  November 
27  General  Trevino  began  the  evacua- 
tion. The  principal  cause  of  the  rebel 
victory  appears  to  have  been  a  shortage 
of  ammunition  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment troops.  Of  course  the  American 
Government  is  blamed  for  the  embargo 
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l  huh    has    checked    their    im- 
tation  into  Mexico,  but  Villa's  men 
lehow  seem  not  to  run  short  of  the 
iy    rimnitions    of    war,    possibly 
kuee   they   have   at  one  time  or  an- 
other captured  no  small  store  of  govern- 
ment munitions.  The  taking  of  Chihua- 
hua left  imperiled  a  number  of  foreign 
residents,  Including  half  a  dozen  Ameri- 
cans, who  had   not  been  able  to   leave 
the  city.   Several  hundred   Chinese  are 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
triumphant    insurgents    after    the    fall 
of  the  city. 

Driven  from  Chihuahua  City,  the 
forces  of  the  de  facto  government  are 
making  a  new  base  for  operations  at 
Juarez.  Villa  is  expected  to  attack  at 
this  point,  and,  if  he  does,  complications 
with  the  United  States  will  almost  cer- 
tainly arise,  since  Juarez  is  virtually 
the  Mexican  suburb  of  El  Paso  and  any 
struggle  carried  so  close  to  the  border 
would  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Texan  city.  Hundreds  of  refugees  have 
crost  the  border  from  Juarez  to  El 
Paso  to  find  safety  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  army.  The  adherents 
of  Carranza  express  their  confidence 
that  with  proper  reinforcements  they 
can  retake  Chihuahua  and  perhaps  trap 
Villa's  elusive  army  in  the  city  and 
annihilate  it.  General  Murguia  has  sent 
a  large  body  of  troops  to  reinforce 
General  Trevino's  army  to  aid  him  in 
the  campaign  of  recapture. 


Carranza's  New 
Constitution 


The  civil  war  in 
Mexico  has  not  pre- 
vented the  meeting 
of  the  constitutional  convention  at 
Queretaro.  At  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention First  Chief  Carranza  laid  his 


program  of  projected  reforms  before 
the  delegates.  He  recommended  judi- 
cial reforms  which  would  secure  in- 
dividual liberty  against  the  arbitrary 
power  hitherto  exercized  by  the  state 
governors  and  other  executive  officials. 
He  favored  legislation  on  behalf  of 
labor,  mentioning  particularly  the 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  of 
labor.  Carranza  said  nothing  as  to  the 
diplomatic  aspects  of  the  present  for- 
eign relations  of  Mexico,  but  suggested 
a  constitutional  change  which  would 
make  it  "necessary  to  have  every  for- 
eigner who  obtains  title  to  real  prop- 
erty to  resign  treaty  rights  with 
respect  to  such  property  and  conform 
to  Mexican  laws."  Other  topics  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  address  in- 
cluded a  more  liberal  divorce  law,  the 
qualification  for  the  franchise,  en- 
couragement of  education,  division  of 
the  landed  estates  among  small  owners, 
direct  election  of  the  president  and 
abolition  of  the  vice-presidency.  Ex- 
cept for  the  changes  recommended  by 
Carranza,  the  new  constitution  will 
follow  in  general  the  outlines  of  the 
existing  constitution  established  in 
1857  by  Juarez,  the  leader  of  Mexican 
liberalism  in  the  last  century. 

r>  jul  The   de   facto   government 

Caribbean  ,  ,    ,    °    ,.,,, 

in   the  turbulent  little  re- 

Ailairs  pUbiic  of  Santo  Domingo  is 
now  Captain  H.  S.  Knapp  and  his 
1800  American  marines.  On  November 
29  the  captain  proclaimed  military 
government  under  instructions  from 
Washington.  The  Dominican  civil  au- 
thorities will  continue  to  exercize 
their  regular  functions  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  force  of  occupation,  but 
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no  further  revolutionary  disturbances 
will  be  tolerated.  The  trouble  with 
Santo  Domingo  in  the  past  few  months 
has  been  twofold.  All  regular  govern- 
ment was  interrupted  by  revolution 
and  factional  warfare,  and  none  of  the 
contending  would-be  governments 
could  raise  the  money  to  meet  its  neces- 
sities, since  the  United  States  authori- 
ties controlled  the  customs  of  the  re- 
public and  would  not  allow  any  faction 
to  make  use  of  them.  Now  that  Amer- 
ican occupation  has  become  effective, 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  sub- 
ordinate civil  officials  will  be  resumed. 
The  United  States  will  supervise  the 
coming  elections  and  then  try  to  ar- 
range for  an  agreement  with  Santo 
Domingo  similar  to  that  now  existing 
with  Hayti  whereby  the  policing  of  the 
republic  will  be  entrusted  to  a  native 
constabulary  under  the  supervision  of 
American  officers. 

Cuba  is  discovering,  as  the  United 
States  has  already  discovered,  that  the 
real  excitement  of  an  election  may  be- 
gin after  it  is  all  over.  For  a  month  the 
presidential  election  in  Cuba  has  been 
in  doubt,  both  the  Conservative  candi- 
date, President  Menocal,  and  the 
Liberal,  Dr.  Zayas,  claiming  a  victory. 
The  first  news  was  favorable  to  the 
Liberals,  and  the  disappointment  of 
later  returns  gave  rise  to  numerous 
charges  of  fraud  and  even  to  demands 
for  American  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  more  extreme  partizans.  Re- 
balloting  will  be  held  in  two  provinces 
where  the  returns  are  most  open  to 
question. 

r^u  t?  j  The  high  cost  of  the  dinner 
1  he  rood  .,    .      ..       i     j-         •     . 

pail    is    the    leading    issue 
Boycott       nQW    Defore   the   American 

people.  The  suggested  remedy  is  an  em- 
bargo on  exports  of  food  from  the 
United  States,  and  this  will  be  urged 
at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress 
by  a  number  of  representatives  from 
the  great  cities  who  will  have  behind 
them  the  class  interest  of  organized 
labor.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  gone  on  record  as  unani- 
mously opposed  to  any  further  expor- 
tation of  foodstuffs  until  prices  are  re- 
stored to  normal.  The  National  Grange 
on  the  other  hand  attributes  the  rising 
prices  of  farm  produce  to  poor  crops 
and  the  increased  cost  of  what  the 
farmer  must  buy,  and  declares  against 
any  embargo  on  foodstuffs,  suggesting 
that  if  there  must  be  an  embargo  it 
had  better  be  on  munitions. 

Another  remedy  which  many  prefer 
to  the  food  embargo  is  the  food  boy- 
cott .,  because  by  this  means  food  specu- 
lators  may   bo   induced   to   unload   their 

stock  upon  the  market  bo  prevent  the 
boycott   from  continuing  until   normal 

prices        are        restored.         Houses 

Leagues,  Consumers'  Associations,  oivk 

Organisations  Of  all  sorts  are  lending 
their  support    to  the  movement   In    \ 
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is  si.  uter  ican  f  Teas 

HOW    AUSTRIA    REGARDS    PEACE 
A  cartoon  in  which  Peace  remarks  to  John  Bull, 
who    is    shutting    her    out    of    Europe's    council 
•hamber:  "I  won't  be  put  off  this  year,  Mr.  Bull" 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Toledo,  Ohio, 
determined  to  boycott  both  eggs  and 
and  butter.  The  Woman's  Good  Gov- 
ernment League  in  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, agreed  to  decrease  their  purchases 
of  eggs,  butter  and  turkeys.  In  Phila- 
delphia a  wholesale  potato  boycott  left 
unsold  180,000  bushels  which  the  food 
speculators  had  hoped  to  sell  for  two 
dollars  a  bushel.  A  meeting  of  Texas 
consumers  summoned  by  Mayor  E.  T. 
Tyra  of  Fort  Worth  planned  a  munici- 
pal market  and  a  municipal  cold  stor- 
age plant.  In  many  cities  the  arm  of 
the  law  has  been  invoked,  notably  in 
Chicago  where  a  city  ordinance,  hith- 
erto more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  prohibits  the  storage 
of  eggs  for  more  than  ten  months.  In 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  cold  storage  houses 
have  been  ordered  to  furnish  the  state 
pure  food  department  with  statistics 
as  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  and  other 
food  which  they  now  have  on  hand. 

p  The  Government  is  rapidly 

Kailroad       puahing     the     chosen     test 
Questions     ca8e  on  tne  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Adamson  law  to  a  final  de- 
cision. The  formal  negative  decision  by 
Federal   Judge    Hook    in   the    Missouri, 
Oklahoma   &    Gulf   case   on    November 
22  has  been  appealed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
get  a  verdict  from  the   Supreme  Court 
before  the  eigbt-boOX  law  actually  goes 
Oil    the   first  of  January.   If 
the    question    of    constitutionality    re- 
nt undetermined  after  that  date  the 
ment  will  rot  prosecute  railroad 
ng    to    meet   the    new 
§ch< •'!  ll<   of   //;>;"'.  and  hours  until  after 
&  decision  has  be<  n  made. 

-    on    railroad    affairs 
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tive  Sims  tentatively  suggested  federal 
ownership  and  a  federal  guarantee  of 
a  minimum  dividend  or  of  bond  issues 
as  possible  solutions  to  the  financial 
problems  of  the  railroads.  Senator 
Cummins  believed  that  many  railroads 
were  heavily  overcapitalized,  and  that 
a  physical  valuation  of  railroad  prop- 
erties should  precede  federal  incor- 
poration. Mr.  Thorn  denied  that  the 
railroads  were  now  overcapitalized.  He 
introduced  into  his  testimony  a  table 
showing  railroad  earnings  and  ex- 
penses from  1910  to  1915.  During  these 
years  the  average  dividend  on  stock 
had  decreased  from  over  seven  per  cent 
to  less  than  three  and  a  half,  and  the 
total  income  of  the  railroads  decreased 
by  over  a  hundred  and  seventy  million 
dollars,  a  figure  all  the  more  signifi- 
cant from  the  lessened  value  of  an 
equal  sum  of  money  in  1915  as  com- 
pared with  1910. 

Naval  Contracts      Secretary    Josephus 
Daniels  awarded  on 
Awarded  November   29   naval 

contracts  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  four  battleships  at  eleven  mil- 
lion dollars  each,  two  fleet  submarines 
and  twenty-seven  coast  submarines. 
Bids  for  constructing  the  authorized 
new  cruisers  and  battle-cruisers  have 
not  yet  been  completed.  The  total  cost 
of  the  ships  authorized  by  the  naval 
contracts  already  concluded  amount  to 
more  than  sixty-five  millions.  The 
battleships  will  be  sister  ships  to  the 
"California"  and  the  "Tennessee,"  ex- 
cept that  they  will  carry  sixteen-inch 
guns  instead  of  fourteen-inch.  Two  will 
be  built  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  two  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. The  newly  authorized  sub- 
marines will,  it  is  reported,  resemble 
our  German  visitor,  the  "U-53." 


How  Many 
and  How  Rich? 


The  latest  estimate  of 
the  federal  census  bu- 
reau places  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  at  102,- 
826,309,  which  added  to  our  military 
and  naval  service  and  our  overseas  pos- 
sessions reaches  a  grand  total  of  113,- 
309,285.  The  treasury  department, 
using  a  different  basis  of  calculation, 
puts  the  population  of  the  continental 
United  States  at  a  trifle  over  one  hun- 
dred and  three  millions.  The  returns 
of  the  federal  income  tax,  just  made 
public  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  are  even  more  interesting 
than  the  census  estimates,  because 
they  show  more  rapid  change.  The 
total  yield  from  the  individual  income 
tax  is  nearly  sixty-eU'ht  million  dol- 
lars, of  which  New  York  State  alone 
paid  over  thirty  millions.  330,052 
persons  paid  personal  income  taxes. 
The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  in- 
COSM  tax  Btatistici  is  not  the  great  na- 
tional irealth  they  Indicate,  but  its 
rapid  Incres  i  over  I  t  year,  espe- 
cially among  the  )  Incomes. 
Tho  '■    In    'he    highest    class,    with    an- 

i  Incomes  of  more  '  nan  half  >  mil- 
lion   dollar!   a    year,    increased    In    e 
•  Iremonth  from  174  to   I  !9   Oi  psi 
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may  not  signify  so  much  increased 
prosperity  as  the  increased  vigilance 
of  the  collectors.  Other  internal  taxes 
also  yielded  abundantly;  the  corpora- 
tion tax  nearly  fifty-seven  millions,  the 
emergency  revenue  tax  over  eighty- 
four  millions,  and  other  internal 
revenue  taxes  bring  the  total  up  to 
more  than  half  a  billion.  The  new  in- 
heritance tax  has  thus  far  yielded  but 
little  revenue,  but  since  it  has  been  in 
effect  but  a  few  weeks  the  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  now  to  its  credit  in  the 
national  treasury  may  be  but  a  begin- 
ning of  its  fruitfulness. 


Is  There  a 


The     discovery     of 

several      cases      of 
Cattle  Epidemic?     what    wag    thought 

to  be  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
cattle  shipped  to  Kansas  City  from 
Nebraska  created  no  little  alarm  thru- 
out  the  cattle  raising  states.  The 
Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  de- 
clared a  temporary  embargo  against 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  from 
Kansas,  Missouri  or  Nebraska.  A  quar- 
antine against  shipments  from  the 
same  three  states  was  also  adopted 
by  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
many  other  states  from  Massachusetts 
to  Wyoming.  Shipment  from  the  stock- 
yards of  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  East 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  was  prohibited, 
and  the  yards  were  carefully  disinfect- 
ed. It  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  ob- 
served symptoms  are  properly  diag- 
nosed as  the  dreaded  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  but  the  authorities  are  neglect- 
ing no  precaution.  Federal  veterinary 
experts  are  making  the  necessary  tests 
to  determine  whether  the  many  sus- 
pected cases  now  under  observation  in 
various    stockyards    have    the    disease. 
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AFTER  WAR  COMES  PEACE 

B\     HIS     EMINENCE    JAMES    CARDINAL    GIBBONS 


ADDRESS  the  American  people 
on  the  subject  of  peace.  For  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  ;i  terrible  war, 
wi'  Christian  people,  but  after  war 
shall  come  peace,  and  it  is  time  to 
look  forward  to  permanent,  endur- 
ing peace. 

The  Church  advocates  the  reign 
of  peace,  even  tho  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity  the  Church 
itself  was  either  pursued  with  unrelenting  fury  or  bit- 
terly antagonized  or  opposed. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  isolated  by  geo- 
graphical situation  from  dangerous  proximity  to  ag- 
gressive adversaries,  and  providentially  protected  by 
national  boundaries,  are  enabled  to  pursue  a  humane, 
enlightened  and  statesmanlike  policy  by  fostering  and 
developing  our  relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  ideals  are  sound  because  they  are  based 
upon  laws  which  are  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
Christian  religion. 

While  part  of  the  world  is  at  war,  we,  in  America, 
grown  up  as  one  corporate  body,  enjoying  the  same 
political  rights,  which  manifest  the  humanizing  and 
elevating  influence  of  Christian  civilization,  are  devot- 
ing ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object — that  to 
bring  about  the  reign  of  peace. 

For  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  closing  my  eyes  to  our  shortcomings  as  a 
nation,  I  say  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  gratitude 
that  I  belong  to  a  country  where  civil  government 
holds  over  us  the  egis  of  its  protection,  without  inter- 
fering with  us  in  the  legitimate  exercize  of  our  sublime 
mission  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Our  coun- 
try has  liberty  without  license  and  authority  without 
despotism.  We  rear  no  wall  to  exclude  the  stranger  from 
us.  We  have  no  frowning  fortifications  to  repel  the 
invader,  for  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  We 
rest  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  our  strength  and 
our  good  will  toward  all.  Our  harbors  are  open  to 
welcome  the  honest  immigrant  who  comes  to  advance 
his  temporal  interests  and  to  find  a  peaceful  home. 

But  while  men  acknowledge  that  we  have  a  free 
government,  perhaps  we  do  not  receive  the  credit  that 
belongs  to  us  for  having  also  a  strong  government. 
Yes,  our  nation  is  strong.  And  our  strength  lies,  under 
the  overruling  guidance  of  Providence,  in  the  majesty 
and  supremacy  of  the  laws,  in  the  loyalty  of  her 
citizens,  and  in  the  affection  of  her  people  for  her 
institutions.  There  are,  indeed,  great  problems  now 
employing  the  earnest  attention  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  God's  blessing,  these 
problems  will  be  solved  by  the  calm  judgment  of  our 
people,  without  violence  or  revolutions,  or  any  injury 
to  individual  rights. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  for  the  American  people 
that  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  most  unselfish  workers  for  it, 
who  are  devoting  money,  high  intelligence,  and  exalted 
position  to  its  attainment,  are  her  own  sons  and  citizens. 
The  friends  and  advocates  of  international  arbitra- 
tion are  engaged  in  the  most  noble  and  benevolent 
mission  that  can  engross  the  attention  of  mankind — a 
mission  to  which  are  attached  the  most  sublime  title 
and  most  precious  reward.  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
The  work  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is  especially 
to  be  commended;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  efforts  will 
be  fruitful. 

International  arbitration  helps  to  avert  threatening 
hostilities.    It    would   be   a    Messing   to   humanity    if   all 

national  controversies  in  the  Future  were  decided  by 


arbitration.  The  just  cause  of  any  nation  should  be 
vindicated  by  a  court  of  arbitration  rather  than  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  This  is  an  amicable  system  which 
protects  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  at  the  same  time 
doefl  not  humiliate  the  strong. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  say  that  "when 
the  world's  history  is  written  the  twentieth  century  will 
enjoy  the  proud  distinction  of  being  styled  preeminently 
the  century  of  peace."  Instead  we  have  had,  and  we  are 
in  the  midst  of,  a  war;  the  most  terrible  war  in  history. 

The  twentieth  century  will  no  longer  deserve  the 
title  of  the  century  of  peace,  but  I  hope  that  peace 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  after  the  war.  It 
must  be  a  permanent,  ever  enduring  peace,  because  it 
will  be  a  peace  bought  dearly. 

If  the  entire  Christian  world  will  unite  in  the  single 
effort  of  bringing  about  peace,  peace  would  follow. 
Never  before  have  more  strenuous  efforts,  more  prac- 
tical and  more  sincere  efforts,  been  made  to  bring 
about  happier  relations  between  man  and  man,  nation 
and  nation,  than  will  be  made  when  the  war  is  ended. 
And  to  begin  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  war,  is  none 
too  soon. 

It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  high  tone  of  mind  of 
the  present  day,  to  the  finer  feelings  of  our  generation, 
and  to  the  inborn  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  of  our 
people,  that  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  is 
condemned  and  declared  both  unworthy  and  incom- 
petent to  be  the  final  arbiter  between  right  and  wrong. 

Christ's  mission  on  earth  was  to  establish  a  triple 
peace  in  the  hearts  of  men;  peace  with  God  by  the 
observance  of  His  commandments,  peace  with  our  fel- 
low men  by  the  practise  of  justice  and  charity,  and 
peace  within  our  own  breasts  by  keeping  our  passions 
subject  to  reason,  and  our  reason  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  law.  He  came  above  all  "to  break  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition"  that  divided  nation  from 
nation,  that  alienated  tribe  from  tribe  and  people  from 
people,  and  to  make  them  all  one  family  acknowledging 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  Christ.  But, 
looking  back  and  contemplating  the  wars  that  have 
ravaged  the  Christian  world  during  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years,  one  might  be  tempted  at  first  sight  to 
exclaim  in  anguish  of  heart  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
was  a  failure.  My  purpose  is  to  disabuse  the  faint- 
hearted of  this  discouraging  impression,  and  to  show 
that  Christ's  mission  has  not  failed,  but  that  the  cause 
of  peace  has  made  decisive  and  reassuring  progress 
despite  the  wars,  and  the  advances  it  has  already  made 
are  an  assurance  of  its  ultimate  success. 

For  many  centuries  there  was  an  unbroken  series 
of  wars  of  defense,  of  invasion,  of  extermination.  So 
continuous  were  military  campaigns  that  a  sacred 
writer  refers  to  a  time  in  the  year  when  hostilities 
were  annually  resumed:  "It  came  to  pass  at  the  return 
of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  war." 
They  had  their  season  for  fighting  as  well  marked  as 
we  have  our  seasons  for  planting  and  reaping. 

But  the  blest  influence  of  the  Church,  of  our  Chris- 
tian civilization,  has  been  experienced  not  only  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  wars,  but  still  more  in  mitigating 
the  horrors  of  such  strife. 

Jesus  Christ  founded  a  spiritual  republic  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  republic  still  endures  because  lie 
established  it  not  by  force  but  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Conscience  ^^  intellect  o(  humanity.  The  spiritual 
kingdom  that  He  founded  exists  to  this  day  and  is  con 
tinually  expanding.  So  long  as  the  moral  Ruler  of  the 
world    holds    the    reins   oi'   government,    which    He    ft 

surrenders,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  provided  we  put 

our  I  rust    in   God. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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BEHIND    THE    MEGAPHONE,    AT   THE    CAMERA.  AMONG    THE    ACTORS    OR    UP    IN    A    BALLOON 
MR.   GRIFFITH   DIRECTS   EVERY    MOVE   OF   HIS   PICTURES 

PICTURES  VS.  ONE-NIGHT  STANDS 

BY  DAVID  WARK  GRIFFITH 

PRODUCER  OF  "THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION,"  "INTOLERANCE" 


Nl  >  small  part  of  my  twelve  years 
on    the    stage    was    spent    with 
traveling    companies.     Some    of 
these     were     "first     companies" 
with    celebrated    actors    or    actresses, 
me  were  Meond  and  third  and  fourth. 
We  actor:-,  sometimes  had  to  take  what 
we  could  j<et. 

In  these  years  I  witnessed  quite  all 
r   the   country    an    interesting    phe- 
oenon.   It  was  the  devotion  of  thou- 
sands of  Americana  to  a  theater  that 
generally,  I  think,  as  little 
ng  of  inch   devotion   as  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  long  history  of  drama. 
We  played  In  communities  large  and 
small.  The  large  coumiunitiee  were  dl 

ting.  They 
the   bt  mall   communities, 

ch  to  n  '•■  up  America, 

ittle.  We  /.->  re  accepted  i 
In  the  large  comn 

in  the  ematl  our  arrival   was 

nt» 

piritaally,  tl 

umall  - 

f,f  ■      ronld  riot.  h 

'I    the   theater   t.h. 
■ 

he  litth  '     matched  for 

i,   At  last  into   to 


limped,  as  it  were,  usually  very  tired 
after  long  stretches  of  one-night 
stands.  We  acted  and  we  were  away 
again.  Sometimes  we  carried  scen- 
ery, more  or  less;  generally  we  did 
not.  As  I  look  back  now  it  seems  a 
crude,  almost  humorous  spectacle — this 
spectacle  of  the  theater  using  the  same 
scenery,  yes,  and  the  same  music,  often, 
for  nearly  every  play,  whether  comedy 
or  tragedy,  a  dirge  or  a  delight. 

It,  was  all  crude  and  inadequate,  this 

i    our  traveling  to  the  small 

community  that  needed  enlightenment 

it,  of  the  storekeeper  or  real  estate 

man  who  owned  the  theater  opening  its 

cold  and  cheerless  desertion  to  receive 
and  the  faithful  vho  came  to  see 
ii  perform.  They  paid  down  their  dol- 
lars and  dimes  to  enter  the  theater. 
'Id'  stoked    the    furnace;    the 

town  orchestra  tuned  i  ty  strings. 
The  01  led,  the  building 

was   warmed,   the   old      "<l    familiar     in- 

t<  i  lors  and  garden  a  ne  retouched 
with  paint  now  and  then  wei<  present- 
ed to  •"  •■/,  and  we  actoi  acted  In  true 
"high  falutin"  style  with  what  enthu- 

■  OHM    "in  .1.  I     for    I  hi  I    one    of 

many   audience      we   knew   we   should 
ever  sin     They 


loved  the  stage,  these  faithful,  surely. 
I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the 
hunger  in  us  all  for  the  traditional 
form  of  entertainment.  And  they  paid, 
because  they  had  to  pay,  very  greatly 
for  what  they  enjoyed,  crude  though  it 
was.  For  the  business  man  of  the  the- 
ater made  clear  to  them  that  he  had  a 
hundred  expenses  to  meet,  interest  on 
a  building  expensive  to  build,  to  main- 
tain, to  heat,  light  and  advertise;  that 
he  had  to  charge  from  twenty-five  cents 
up  to  two -dollars  or  more  for  each  seat 
because  the  theater  was  used  only  once 
a  fortnight  or  so. 

Doubtless  this  sorry  spectacle  would 
have  continued  thru  many  decades  had 
not  Science  come  to  the  rescue  of  these 
typical  Americans  in   the  small   places. 

Science  looked  askance  on  the  poor 
actor  man  and  told  him  his  one-night 
stand-,  were  over.  Science;  made  an  end 
of  a  chilly  theater  and  a  backward  play. 
It  made  an  end  of  Inadequate  scenery, 
magically,  as  it,  wen-,  snatching  the 
faithful    from    the  Old,   Old    inferiors  off 

to  beautiful  hours  In  the  glorious  spots 
of  the  earth.  Already  the  motion  pu- 
ture  Is  the  world's  chief  form  of   on- 
tertainmenl .  I  he  b  reatest  spii  Itual  foi 

th(      World     has     ''Mcr     known.     Here     in 
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An:  it    has  in    the   course 

so    a    phenomenal 
ih.  cpanding    by    leaps 

ami    bounds.    Already    it    is    the   fifth 
industry  in  point  of  richei  in  America 

ami    by    all   odds   the  must  powerful   in 

point  ut  Influence. 
Here  in  America  actors,  managers, 

Wrights  and  producers  soon  discov- 
I  the  working's  of  a  tremendous 
.  uge  m  the  traditional  form  of  en- 
tertainment. They  watched  the  end  of 
.cling  companies.  There  are  prac- 
tically none  now;  those  that  try  the 
road,  save  to  reach  the  largest  centers, 
die  miserably.  Here  before  me  are  fig- 
ures, in  fact,  that  show  that  last  year 
in  twelve  months  one  of  many  copies  of 
a  single  film  in  Illinois  and  the  South 
played  to  more  people  and  to  more 
money  than  all  the  traveling  com- 
panies that  put  out  from  New  York 
played  to  in  fourteen  months.  Disre- 
garding the  few  exceptions,  from 
which  I  hope  something  unexpectedly 
good  may  come,  the  old  stage  is  gone, 
and  the  new  stage  is  here.  It  is  here, 
I  think,  primarily  because  of  the  work- 
ing of  economic  law,  because  the  man 
in  the  small  center,  and  in  the  large — 
the  typical  American,  in  a  word — has 
discovered  that  Science  offers  him 
something  vastly  more  satisfying,  more 
interesting  and  more  influential  for  ten 
cents,  or  even  for  five,  than  the  old 
stage  gave  at  two  dollars,  or  could 
give  at  any  price  at  all. 

AFTER  years  of  experience  on  the 
stage  as  playwright  and  actor,  I  am 
quite  sure  not  only  that  the  new 
stage  will  continue  to  improve,  but  that 
it  has  vastly  greater  potentialities  than 
the  old,  not  only  in  point  of  reach- 
ing vastly  more  millions  of  people 
but  in  actual  and  intrinsic  artistic 
power.  For  it  is  clear  to  me  that  not  only 
can  a  producer  express  any  old-stage 
idea  on  the  new  stage  at  least  as  effec- 
tively as  could  be  done  on  the  old  stage, 
but  more  effectively.  And  there  are 
many  ideas  that  I  can  express,  and  have 
exprest,  with  the  pictures  that  could 
not  be  exprest  on  the  old  stage  at 
all.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  old 
stage,  to  illustrate  only  one  phase  of 
the  situation,  it  was  impossible  to  em- 
ploy more  than  two  plots  and  difficult 
enough  to  have  even  two.  In  my  "Intol- 
erance," which  I  take  because  it  comes 
first  to  mind,  there  are  four  plots,  each 
in  a  different  century,  each  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  world,  all  drawn  togeth- 
er at  the  end.  And  I  can  conceive  a 
play  set  in  one  spot,  in  one  stretch  of 
time,  with  six  or  seven  plots  all  woven 
together. 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  old 
stage  it  was  impossible  to  employ  many 
technical  means  that  are  used  with  fine 
effect  in  the  motion  pictures.  I  can  ac- 
celerate action  in  a  great  many  ways 
— by  letting  two  or  three  stories  or  plots 
race  along  side  by  side;  I  can  open  a 
play  with  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  glimpse 
of  a  rose,  or  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful 
picture;  and  in  a  flash  I  can  take  the 
audience  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in    r.iblical  times  down  to  Me- 


dieval Prancet  or  down  to  the  story  o{ 

a  little  girl  of  today. 

.  If  has  1m  en  unproved  with 
this  development  Of  the  technical  means 
of  the  play.  Many  actors  have  told  me 
that  they  thought  that  acting  on  the 
old  stage  was  difficult,  but  that  it  is 
nothing  compared  with  acting  in  the 
new.  Not  often,  in  fact,  do  we  find  an 
actor  or  actress  trained  in  the  old 
school  who  is  successful  in  the  new. 
Those  who  succeed  are  those  whose  art 
is  simplest  and  finest.  Mrs.  Fiske  was 
very  successful  in  her  "Tess."  Leo  Die- 
trichstein  would  be  successful,  I  am 
sure.  Irving  or  Mansfield  would  be 
wonderful.  Two  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  any  real  actor  depending  upon 
the  motion  pictures.  We  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  old-stage  actors.  And 
when  at  last  we  took  them  and  tried 
them  we  found  they  were  far  beneath 
in  real  acting  power  the  ones  we  had 
trained.  The  problem  of  the  old  stage 
and  of  the  new  is  the  same — to  permit 
a  playwright  to  express  himself  to  his 
audience.  The  technique  is  different. 
The  results,  I  believe,  in  the  new  are 
vastly  more  effective  than  in  the  old, 
and  surely  the  motion  pictures  are  sat- 
isfying millions  whom  the  old  stage 
never  satisfied  at  all. 

I  use  the  word  "satisfying"  deliber- 
ately as  descriptive  of  the  needs  of  our 
civilization.  We  have  little  time  for 
art.  We  make  no  pilgrimages  to  its 
shrines.  Art,  in  short,  satisfies  a 
passion  that  we  Americans  are  prone, 
the  great  mass  of  us,  to  satisfy  in  the 
form  that  is  nearest  to  hand  because 
we  have  so  little  time  between  the  swift 
stretches  of  our  increasingly  busy  life. 
I  have  observed  often  that  hunger  for 
beauty  in  the  forms  of  any  particular 
art  is  usually  appeased  by  gratification 
in  another.  I  have  observed  this  par- 
ticularly in  Americans.  Few  indeed 
of  us  go  from  a  motion  picture  play  to 
a  theater,  or  from  a  theater  to  an  opera, 
or  from  an  opera  to  a  circus.  Surely 
most  of  us  would  not  feel  after  seeing 
whole  reels  of  beautiful  color  pictures 
the  passion  for  paintings  that  we  felt 
before  seeing  them. 

I  think  that  this  observation  has 
point.  It  makes  clear,  I  believe,  that 
from  reasons  of  time  no  less  than  of 
money  most  of  us  are  likely  to  select 
the  art  that  satisfies  us  most  and  is 
most  convenient  and  least  costly.  I 
should  be  little  surprized,  to  illustrate, 
if  many  devotees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City 
have  discovered  that  they  can  get  at  a 
neighboring  theater  for  ten  cents,  with 
little  expenditure  of  energy,  of  time  and 
with  as  little  loss  of  money  as  they 
would  spend  in  carfare  to  reach  the 
museum,  something  that  satisfies  their 
hunger  for  beauty  and  for  entertain- 
ment. 

And  still  the  motion  picture  as  it  is, 
is  not  at  all  comparable  to  what  I  ex- 
pect it  soon  will  be.  Let  us  imagine  a 
Massenet  writing  great  music  to  great 
films  or  producing  great  films  to  be 
Bhown  with  great  music.  Would  not 
opera  and  orchestra  si  thev  now  are 
■uffei    as    a    result?    Let    us    imagine 


miniature  pictures  designed  for  home 
entertainment,  by  the  fireside,  and  for 
library  reference.  Let  us  suppose  that 
color  pictures  are  perfected.  May  I  ask 
if,  after  seeing  a  play  set  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  say,  with  all 
its  marvelous  scenery  seen  even  more 
accurately  than  the  eye  without  aid  of 
camera  lens  can  see,  we  should  care  to 
visit  any  art  museum?  And  who,  having 
heard  while  seeing  this  composite  the 
music  of  a  Massenet,  would  have  spirit- 
ual energy  left  for  opera? 

These  developments  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture doubtless  seem  to  many  most  far- 
fetched. And  yet  I  need  but  point  out 
that  science  is  busied  with  its  share 
of  these  improvements  and  has  already, 
by  dint  of  several  years  of  intensive 
work  by  six  or  seven  scientists,  got  the 
motion  picture  camera  perfected  so 
that,  without  tinting,  without  limitation 
or  liability  to  error  such  as  prevailed 
in  the  only  color  pictures  ever  employed, 
pictures  may  be  taken  without  consid- 
erable additional  cost  and  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  universe. 

I  DO  not  know  what  will  be  the  future 
of   the   motion    picture    because    the 

achievements  of  science  are  nearly  al- 
ways impossibilities  until  they  appear. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  arts  and  the 
passion  for  them  must  always  endure 
tho  they  may  not  endure  quite  in 
the  forms  that  we  have  them.  Surely 
there  will  be  music  as  long  as  people 
live.  And  books  and  poems  and  short- 
stories.  Surely  we  shall  always  love 
beautiful  objects  of  art  such  as  we  find 
in  the  museums.  These  old  arts  will 
not  be  lost.  Yet  I  think  they  will  in 
their  forms  be  altered.  Perhaps,  for  us 
busy  Americans,  science  with  wonderful 
hands  will  shape  them  into  a  single 
medium  that  the  most  sanguine  of  us 
never  have  dreamed  of. 

Certainly  those  who  love  acting  and 
the  play  meanwhile  need  suffer  no  ap- 
prehension. I  am  sure  that  acting 
and  playwriting  are  not  gone;  rather 
they  are  to  enjoy  a  lusty  growth,  with 
rewards  in  terms  of  money  greatly 
increased,  and  rewards  in  terms  of  in- 
fluence such  as  we  writers  long  have 
dreamed  of.  See  what  promise  there  is 
offered  by  such  a  film  as  "The  Birth  of 
a  Nation."  With  the  old  stage  the  play- 
wright and  the  actor  each  evening  could 
reach  a  thousand  persons  or  so.  One 
evening  not  long  ago  while  twenty-four 
copies  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  were 
being  played  to  full  houses  in  the  Unite.! 
States  at  prices  up  to  two  dollars  and 
in  South  America  at  opera  prices,  the 
same  film  was  being  shown  in  Canada 
and  in  Australia,  and  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theater,  in  London. 

I  know,  finally,  that  because  I  am  a 
producer  of  motion  pictures,  that  be- 
cause I  left  the  old  stage  for  the  n> 
I  am  likely  to  be  criticized  to  my  own 
hurt  for  the  conclusions  that  I  have 
drawn.  Yet  1  have  merely  tried  to  make 
clear  that  the  arts  in  form  are  suscep- 
tible to  a  kind  of  economic  and  artistic 
determinism  that  works  ruthlessly  to 
(he  sui  \  ival  of  the  fittest 
New   York    ('ity 
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A  monument  to  Cervantes,  given 
by  Spanish  residents  to  San 
Francisco.  Bronze  figures  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are 
kneeling  before  it.  On  the  rig  Jit 
a  Serbian  padre  invoking  divine 
blessing  on  the  ammunition  going 
to  the  Serbian  army  at  the  front. 
Below,  a  little  Turkish  boy,  sole 
survivor  of  a  captured  town,  is 
giving    water    to     his     enemies. 
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78,000    people,    the    biggest    football    crowd    on    record,    cheered  Yale's    first    victory    over    Harvard    in     the     Yale    Bowl.    The 
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The    Western   Gateway    to   the    Panama    I'tuml.    This    neio   from    A  neon    Hill    shows    the    nctv    city  .    the      I 
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ie    Yale    won    the    big    game    was    in   1909,    when   she    defeated   Harvard    by   8    to    0.    The    score    this    year    was    6    to    S 
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The  whole  civilized  world  recognizes 
the  importance  of  absolute  purity  in 
food  as  a  safeguard  to  the  health  of 
the  people. 

If  you  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
your  own  family — which  of  course  you 
have — begin  at  the  very  foundation  of 
good  health  by  studying  food  values 
closely.  See  to  it  that  only  pure  and 
wholesome  materials  are  used  in  pre- 
paring the  food  for  the  home  table. 

When  you  buy  baking  powder,  read 
the  label  carefully.     Be  sure  that  it  is 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWD 
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made  from  cream  of  tartar  and  not 
from  mineral  acids. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  from 
cream  of  tartar,  derived  from  grapes — 
a  natural,  wholesome  food. 

Some  baking  powders  are  made  from 

alum  or  from  phosphate — mineral  acid 
salts  used  as  substitutes  for  cream  of 
tartar  because  of  their  cheapness. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  produces  appe- 
tizing and  digestible  food,  insures  the 
quality  of  cake,  biscuits  and  muffins, 
and  safeguards  the  health  of  the  family 
for  whom  you  provide. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


Ih. 


THE  ANGELS'  ANTHEM 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

There  was  music  on  the  hillside  and  singing  in  the  glen 
And  anthems  heard  in  meadows  when  Christ  was  born  to  men: 
The  King  slept  on  in  blindness,  tho  troubled  in  his  sleep; 
The  High  Priest's  ancient  wisdom  held  no  such  lore  in  keep; 
The  Trader  and  the  Merchant  so  bound  by  gain  and  rule 
And  all  the  learned  Scholars  who  founded  school  on  school, 
The  Consul  and  the  Soldiers,  their  eyes  were  sealed,  that  night, 
And  only  on  the  Shepherds  there  burst  the  wondrous  sight: 
The  Shepherds  heard  the  singing  that  charmed  the  listening  air; 
The  Shepherds  saw  the  glory;  the  Shepherds  were  aware: 
There  was  music  on  the  hillside  and  singing  in  the  glen 
And  anthems  heard  in  meadows  when  Christ  was  born  to  men! 


THE  TRUSTS  AND  THE  PEOPLE  GET  TOGETHER 


BY  GRANT  FOREMAN 


THE  people  of  Oklahoma  who  have 
to  wait  in  the  stations,  ride  on 
the  trains  and  pay  the  freight, 
created  a  commission  to  estab- 
lish their  theory  that  public  service 
corporations  are  licensed  by  the  state 
primarily  to  serve  the  public.  They 
bedded  its  authority  deep  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  and  employed 
twenty-five  or  thirty  sections  of  that 
document  to  define  its  powers. 

The  Corporation  Commission,  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  is 
composed  of  J.  E.  Love,  chairman; 
George  A.  Henshaw  and  W.  D.  Hum- 
phrey, three  very  busy,  tactful  and 
earnest  officials.  They  are  given  exten- 
sive authority  over  all  corporate  ac- 
tivities in  the  state,  subject  only  to  the 
caution  of  the  constitution  in  the  most 
general  terms  that  their  orders  are  to 
be  "reasonable,"  and  to  limited  power 
of  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  No  other  state  court  may  modify 
their  acts. 

The  broad  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mission may  be  observed  in  a  few  sam- 
ple cases  appearing  on  a  monthly 
docket.  A  controversy  between  citizens 
of  a  town  and  a  street  railway  is  ad- 
justed by  the  commission.  Complaint 
of  telephone  service  is  heard.  Citizens 
demand  a  viaduct  over  a  railway.  One 
telephone  company  seeks  service  from 
another.  A  village  needs  an  express 
office.  Another  wants  a  depot.  A  ship- 
per on  a  railroad  requires  facilities  for 
handling  freight.  A  town  demands 
cheaper  gas.  A  light  and  power  com- 
pany is  charged  with  failure  to  furnish 
proper  service.  Complaint  is  made 
against  a  railroad  company  for  collect- 
ing excess  fare  from  a  passenger  with- 
out a  ticket.  A  railroad  company  was 
required  to  stop  a  train  at  a  certain 
station;  another  to  maintain  a  tele- 
phone in  its  depot  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 

After  the  advent  of  statehood  in  1907 
and  before  June  .TO,  1915,  at  more  than 
300  towns  or  stations  in  Oklahoma,  now 
or  improved  depots  were  ordered  built 
after  plans  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion. For  the  comfort  and  convenience 

ATA 


As  a  lawyer  practising  in  Okla- 
homa since  it  became  a  state,  Mr. 
Foreman  has  watched  the  Corpor- 
ation Commission  work  out  success- 
fully its  problem  of  making  the 
public  service  corporations  actu- 
ally serve  the  public. — The  Editor. 


of  the  traveling  public  an  order  was 
made  requiring  railroad  companies  at 
every  station  to  bulletin  the  time  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains  and 
if  delayed  to  state  how  long.  Depots 
must  be  kept  clean  and  well  lighted, 
and  warmed  in  cold  weather;  provided 
with  wholesome  drinking  water  and 
clean,  lighted  and  sanitary  toilet  rooms. 
Station  agents  are  enjoined  to  be  cour- 
teous to  the  public,  and  finally,  the  order 
itself  is  required  to  be  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  each  waiting  room. 

Pleased  with  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  people  have  enlarged  its  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  and  a  recent 
legislature  committed  to  it  jurisdiction 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  oil 
and  gas;  %nd  last  year  when  over- 
production had  seriously  reduced  the 
price  of  oil,  the  producers  appealed  to 
the  commission  for  protection  against 
the  powerful  purchasing  companies. 
After  full  hearing  the  commission  es- 
tablished a  minimum  price  and  where 
the  purchasers  were  not  able  to  take 
all  the  oil  produced,  required  a  method 
of  prorating  the  runs  so  that  all  pro- 
ducers might  fare  equally. 

Under  the  anti-trust  law  of  the  state, 
the  commission  in  a  number  of  cases 
in  various  towns  fixed  the  price  of 
ice,  compelled  the  dealers  to  deliver 
and  weigh  it  when  requested,  and  to 
keep  it  wholesome.  A  cotton  gin  was 
required  to  gin  cotton  for  a  com- 
plainant and  the  commission  fixed  the 
price.  A  cotton  compress  company  was 
directed  to  operate  its  compress  ami 
another  to  change  the  method  of  weigh- 
ing cotton.  The  commission  regulated 
the  price  of  kerosene  and  lumbar  in 
other    towns   and    prevented    a    comluna 

tion   of   laundries    in    Oklahoma    City 

from    advancing    prices. 


The  commission  is  called  on  frequent- 
ly to  determine  what  constitutes  rea- 
sonable train  service.  A  multitude  of 
unfair  freight  rates  have  been  consid- 
ered and  corrected.  Refunds  varying 
from  a  few  cents  to  many  dollars  have 
been  and  constantly  are  being  secured 
for  patrons  of  railroads,  and  untold 
savings  have  been  made  to  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  by  regulation  of  the 
freight  rates. 

The  commission  deals  in  a  direct 
manner  with  questions  before  it  and 
the  humblest  citizen  may  apply  for  re- 
lief without  cost.  Many  controversies 
that  in  other  states  would  be  heard  by 
the  courts,  if  at  all;  are  considered 
promptly  and  the  relief  applied  ex- 
peditiously and  effectively;  for  in  many 
cases  if  relief  is  to  be  afforded  at  all 
it  must  be  immediate;  such  as  arbitrary 
cutting  off  of  telephone  or  light  service ; 
difficulties  of  shippers  in  securing  de- 
layed freight,  or  cars  in  which  to  ship; 
claims  for  lost  baggage,  etc. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  such  complaints 
submitted  to  the  commission  are  adjust- 
ed in  the  most  informal  manner.  So 
potent  is  the  commission  that  frequently 
a  letter  to  the  offending  corporation 
brings  satisfactory  adjustment,  and 
often  a  telephone  call  will  accomplish 
what  otherwise,  if  the  law  afforded  a 
remedy  at  all,  could  be  secured  only 
at  the  end  of  a  tedious  and  expensive 
lawsuit.  Where  his  method  fails  the 
matter  is  set  for  hearing  according  to 
the  established  procedure,  either  at  the 
Capitol  or  at  some  other  town  conven- 
ient to  the  parties   interested. 

Vested  with  judicial  functions  and 
large  executive  powers,  with  authority 
to  institute  proceedings,  to  enforce  its 
mandates  and  to  punish  for  violation 
of  its  orders  by  tine  as  for  contempt, 
accountable  in  a  limited  sense  to  only 
one  court    in   the  state,   the  v'orporution 

Commission  is  an  extraordinary 

of  the  people  o(  the  slate    It    is   respon 
Ive  to  every  demand,  and  by    its  simple 
procedure    and     expeditious     method 

applying  remedies  avoids  the  criticism 

most   often   directed   at    the  0OU 
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One  of  Every  7  Men  Is  Killed  or 

Injured  by  Accident  Each  Year. 

Which  Will  It  Be  ? 

YOU  may  be  the  one.  Your  chance  is  no  better  than  those  of  the  other  six.  Protect 
yourself  and  your  family  now— while  you  can.  Three  cents  a  day  will  do  it  if  you 
are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation.  The  cost  of  a  couple  of  newspapers  brings  $1,250  to 
.250  in  case  of  death  by  accident,  $5  to  $10  weekly  income,  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of 
two  limbs  or  eyes,  $500  to  $1,500  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye,  $250  for  death  from 
any  cause.  ($50  added  to  above  payments  for  death  if  you  insure  while  under  40  years  of 
age.  j     Larger  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 


/ETNA-IZE 


If  you  have  other  policies,  add  this  because  it's  so  good.     If  you  have  no  other        #to 
policy,  get  this  one  now.     You're  in  danger  every  moment.     Send  the  coupon  for        /  o^ 


who!"    tory  and  protect  your  family  while  you  can. 

You  Get  a  Weekly  Income  when  Disabled  by  Accident 


•<? 


5>' 


It  isn't  only  rail  rex  les  and  shipv  •         and  fall- 

it.or.s  yo  to  fear. 

hi,'-  man    •       •      in  th<-  eye   by  a   mapping;   rubber- 
:      I»  put  him  in  bed  for  mx  weeks.     He  was  A  ■ 
./.<•'!,  io  be  drew  his  weekly  indemnity. 

■    man  wan  struck  in  the  head  with    a  bfl  -■  ball. 
H<-  had  [ical  operation   and  wa.s  unable  to 

for  three  week  ■.     Be   drew  bia 


/Etna  benefit  and  &tna  paid  for  his  oper- 
ation. 

One  man    tripped  on  a  flight  of 
stairs,  fell,  broke  his  ankle,  went  - 

to   ied  for  two  months.     He  wi  S 

ized,  io  he  dre\*  a  week-         / 
ly  i  ind  turni  ri  his  bos-         • 

piti  i  bill  over  to  /Etna.  / 


/ 


/ 


Send  'In-  Coupon  for  the  Whole  story 

/ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

i><  met  im  ii  \i<  i  i OKI),  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Idfe,  Accident   Health 

Ond  Viability  Insurant  >■  / 

Ajf'r.'  ,  opportunity  ■•  tot  •  1 1  Casualty  and  Bonding  IfaaM  * 

'  \  i(«nt  hi    i  national  advartialnf  campaign  worklngforbimall  tha  tim<         .  ~ 


?> 


• 


O" 


*    V *  Jjp&  ^  <* 


U'.KEVILLE   PUBLIC  SQUARE  WHERE  THE  MOB   GATHERED   AND   THE   LYNCHING    BEGAN 

THE  LYNCHING  OF  ANTHONY 

CRAWFORD 


BY  ROY  NASH 


COTTON-SEED  was  selling  at 
ninety  cents  a  bushel  on  Satur- 
day morning:,  October  21.  A 
wealthy  negro  named  Anthony 
Crawford  drove  into  Abbeville,  the 
county  seat  of  Abbeville  County,  South 
Carolina,  with  two  loads  to  be  baled; 
and  while  waiting  his  turn  at  the  gin, 
went  into  the  store  of  W.  D.  Barksdale. 
to  sell  a  load  of  seed. 

As  to  just  how  the  dispute  started, 
no  one  knows  but  Mr.  Barksdale.  The 
version  current  on  the  Abbeville  curb 
is  that  Barksdale  offered  eighty-five 
cents  for  his  cotton-seed.  Crawford  told 
him  he  had  already  received  a 
better  offer  and  Barksdale  called 
him  a  liar.  Whereupon,  (and 
from  this  point  the  evidence  all 
tallies)  Crawford  curst  the 
storekeeper  and  accused  him  of 
trying  to  beat  him  out  of  his 
money.  Barksdale  turned  back 
into  the  store  and  left  Crawford 
giving  free  play  to  his  temper 
outside  until  a  clerk  came  flying 
out  with  an  ax  handle  in  his 
hand.  Crawford  backed  off  to- 
ward the  square  and  was 
promptly  arrested.  By  the  time 
the  policeman  and  the  negro 
reached  the  municipal  building 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  the 
crowd  was  streaking  across  the 
plaza  from  every  store  around 
the  market  place,  intent  _  on 
giving  the  negro  a  whipping  for 
daring  to  curse  a  white  man. 
This  crowd  dispersed  without 
having  laid  hands  on  Crawford, 
and  when  they  had  gone  Chief 
of  Police  Johnson  collected  fif- 
teen dollars  bail  and  let  the 
ro  out  a  side  door.  Crawford 
ted  toward  the  gin  a  short 
hundred  yards  straight  back  of 
ipal  building,  where 
two  bales  of  cotton  were 
1  ing. 
Tin  ri  •  ,|      rush 

lome  one 

16(1 


How  the  author  gathered  tlie  facts 
of  this  lynching  may  be  guessed 
from  an  item  in  the  Abbccille 
"Press  and  Banner"  of  November 
22:  "Roy  Nash,  of  New  York  City, 
spent  several  days  in  Abbeville  re- 
cently looking  over  Abbeville  county 
farm  lands  tvith  a  viexv  to  making 
extensive  investments.  So  far  no 
sales  have  been  reported,  but  Mr. 
Nash  proves  that  he  is  interested  in 
Abbeville  by  subscribing  to  The 
Press  and  Banner." — The  Editor. 


an  mow    CH  \\\  i  URU 


spied  him  going  toward  the  gin.  He 
probably  would  have  gotten  off  with 
a  good  beating  if  he  had  been  a 
humbler  sort,  but  Anthony  Craw- 
ford was  a  successful  farmer  worth 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  far  rich- 
er than  most  of  those  who  pursued 
him,  and  proud.  He  once  said  to  a 
friend,  "The  day  a  white  man  hits  me 
is  the  day  I  die."  When  he  heard  the 
hue  and  cry  behind  him,  Crawford  made 
for  the  boiler-room  of  the  gin,  down  in 
a  partially  covered  pit,  where  he  took 
off  his  coat,  picked  up  a  four-pound 
hammer,  and  waited.  McKinny  Cann,  a 
rough  chap  who  sells  buggies 
and  feed  for  J.  S.  Stark,  led 
the  rabble.  As  they  closed  in 
on  him,  Crawford  smashed  in 
Cann's  skull,  and  would  have 
killed  him  had  not  some  one 
grabbed  his  arm  as  he  aimed 
the  blow.  Then  a  rock  from 
above  caught  the  negro  in  the 
head  and  he  went  down.  To 
their  credit  be  it  said,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  gin  and  two 
furniture  dealers,  W.  A.  Calvert 
and  his  son  John,  tried  to  pro- 
vent  what  followed.  These  citi- 
zens of  Abbeville  took  Craw- 
ford into  the  road  where  every- 
body could  get  at  him.  Under 
their  ministrations,  the  negro 
regained  consciousness,  got  on 
his  feet,  ami  fought  his  « 
for  fifty  foot  up  the  road  bet 
a  knife  plunged  into  his  back 
mi.  While  he  was  down  and 
bleeding,  two  hundred  white 
men  kicked  him  into  uik, 
SCioUSnetS      we     spare     you     the 

Knters  the  Im 

The   police,   as   soon   as   the) 

turned     Crawford     out      o(     the 

municipal  building,  had  urgi 
business  Further  up  the  »tre< 
but  Sheriff  Burt«  ran  to  the 

,...n   a-,   the   lU'ht    >t  -i  t  ted     He 

begged  the  boys  not  to  kill  Ike 
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SERVICE    BULLETIN 


Teaching    Short    Cuts   by    Corre- 
spondence. 


"How  would   you 
wrote  a  Bookkeeper. 


work   this?" 


fit  was  an  example  of  Averaging 
Accounts — all  set  down  and  each 
step  of  the  operation  indicated. 
The  letter  concluded  thus : 

"P.  S.  I  did  this  on  the  Compt- 
ometer in  three  minutes.  Do  you 
know  of  a  shorter  way?" 

We  did. 

And  the  Bookkeeper  got  a  letter 
explaining  it. 

Another  Accountant  wrote  about 
a  Cost  problem — wondered  if  we 
could  suggest  a  shorter  method  on 
the  Comptometer.  Our  letter  in 
reply  showed  how  the  operation 
could  be  shortened  and  simplified. 

Gradually  the  number  of  such 
Inquiries  increased.  The  satisfac- 
tion expressed  by  those  receiving 
instruction  by  mail  was  reflect  ed 
in  many  letters  of  thanks  for  the 
service  and  the  benefits  received 
from  it. 

This  finally  led  to  the  establi  sh- 
ot   of   a    regular   Comptometer 
pondence     Course    of     In- 
ICtion.    For  several  years  it  has 
been  growing  and  developing.  Now 

j-t  is  one  of  the  important  festal 

of    Comptometer    Service.    Eyes 
those  who  are  not  Comptometer 

re,    often    avail    themselves    of 

and    d  to  i  offered 

Department. 


Instruction  Service  Sheet  which 
carries  a  list  of  more  than  fifty 
arithmetical  operations  in  Ac- 
counting. The  recipient  checks 
the  items  upon  which  he  desires 
instruction.  The  Course  continues 
until  all  the  items  so  checked  have 
been  carefully  covered. 

This  service  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  Comptometer  users,  but 
is  open  to  other  inquirers  without 
cost. 

As  They  See  It 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
We  are  grateful  for  your  series  of 
Instruct!'  a  Sheets  on  short  methods  of 
calculation  with  the  Comptometer.  In 
our  estimate  □.  they  are  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  performing  the  daily  routine 
of  almost  any  mercantile  or  manufac- 
turing business. 

Indiana  Taint  &  Varnish  Oo., 
S.  \V.  Newell,  Manager. 

Wichita,    Kansas 
The  young  lady  operating  the  Compt- 
ometer advises  thai  a  great  many  points 
have  been  made  clear  t<   her  through  the 
Correspondence  Course,  which  has 
enabled  her  to  Increa  e  her  speed. 
A.  <;.  Johnson, 
District  Revenue  Supervisor. 

Personal  Instruction  Service 

The  service  rendered  through 
our  Correspondence  Course  is 
simply  designed  to  supplement  the 
personal  service  of  the  Comptom- 
eter staff  working  from  sixty-five 
different  offices  scattered  about 
the  country  from  coast  to  coast. 

Every  Comptometer  salesman  is 
personally  trained  to  give  instruc- 
tion   on    the    application    of   the 
Comptometer    to    all   kinds   of 
figure  work. 


Comptometer  clerk  has  left," 
phones  a  client  to  the  local  Compt- 
ometer office,  "we  must  have  some- 
body right  away  or  we  will  be 
swamped!" 

"All  right,"  answers  the  Agent, 
"I'll  instruct  another  clerk  so  that 
she  can  carry  the  work  right 
along." 

"What  will  it  cost?" 

"Not  a  cent." 

That  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of 
what  we  mean  by  Comptometer 
Service.  But  there's  much  more 
to  it  than  that- — more  than  can  be 
even  suggested  here. 

There  would  be  no  call  for  such 
special  instruction  if  the  Compt- 
ometer were  nothing  more  -than 
an  adding  machine — if  it  were 
practical  for  nothing  but  adding. 
It  is  precisely  because  it  does  so 
much  more  than  add,  that  instruc- 
tion is  needed  to  teach  the  user 
how  to  apply  it  on  all  the  many 
kinds  of  work  it  is  capable  of 
doing. 

Felt& 
Tarrant 
Mfg.  Co., 
1725  North 

Paulina  A\c 
( 'bicago,  111. 


of  this  Com  -  To  il'ii.  trate:  "< >ur 


i.  CO., 
J7'",  W.  Paulina  Av,  ( 

mple  [nstrw  tioi 
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I  Ik-  cajoled,  he 
onstituenti    to 
gider  him  and  his  duty;  he 
Led   that    thej    were   put- 
ting Inin  in  a  terrible  hole;  and 
:1k-  end  i>t*  forty  rive  minutes, 
promising    Leslie  and   Jack 
hi    and    their    followers    that 
would  not  remove  the  negro 
n   the  county  jail  nor  make 
any  other  move  until  they  were 
sure  their  brother  had  not  been 
fatally  hurt,  the  sheriff  persuad- 
ed them  to  permit  him  to  arrest 
the  mass  of  pulp  lying  there  in 
the  road  and  cart  it  half  a  block 
to  the  county  jail. 

At  the  jail,  after  the  sheriff 
had  summoned  a  doctor  to  patch 
him  up  for  the  next  round, 
Crawford  told  John  Scoven  to 
get  his  coat  from  the  gin 
and  give  his  bankbook  to 
his  son;  and  during  the  after- 
noon he  talked  rationally  to  a 
trusty. 

"1  thought  I  was  a  good  citi- 
zen," he  said. 

What  is  the  evidence  on  this  point? 
Anthony  Crawford's  life  and  character 
embodied  most  of  the  things  that  Book- 
er T.  Washington  held  to  be  virtuous 
in  a  negro.  His  father,  freed  from 
slavery,  acquired  a  cotton  patch  seven 
miles  northwest  of  Abbeville.  Anthony, 
born  in  January,  1865,  used  to  walk 
that  seven  miles  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing and  back  at  night,  so  eager  was 
he  to  educate  himself.  At  his  father's 
death,  Anthony  fell  heir  to  the  clear- 
ing and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  thrift 
increased  his  holding  to  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  acres  of.  the  prettiest 
cotton  land  in  the  county;  as  his  family 
increased  to  twelve  sons  and  four 
daughters,  nine  of  whom  are  now  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  homes  of  their  own, 
near  enough  to  their  father's  house  so 
that  all  could  hear  his  voice  when  he 
called  from  the  front  porch.  For  nine- 
teen years  their  father  was  secretary 
of  the  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  and 
as  its  chief  financial  prop  he  was  un- 
doubtedly something  of  a  dictator;  but 
aside  from  that,  three  days'  diligent 
conversation  did  not  unearth  another 
tangible  thing  against  Crawford's 
character. 

While  he  lay  on  his  couch  of  pain  in 
the  jail,  the  afternoon  wore  peacefully 
on  in  Abbeville.  For  all  one  who  ar- 
rived on  the  noon  train  could  see,  no 
tragedy  was  impending  more  imminent 
than  the  boll  weevil  a  hundred  miles 
away  over  in  Georgia — not  up  to  three 
forty-five.  Then  some  evil  tongue  turned 
loose  the  rumor,  "The  sheriff  is  fixing 
to  take  the  nigger  away  on  the  four 
o'clock  train." 

No  such  concept  of  his  duty  was  in 
the  sheriff's  mind;  indeed,  the  mob  was 
making  for  the  jail  as  quickly  as  he,  for 
Sheriff  Burts  is  not  built  for  speed. 
They  swarmed  ill  the  front  door  to  meet 
him  coming  in  the  rear.  Neither  he  nor 
Jailer     foster     McLain     made    effective 

when  they  took  away  then-  guns 
and  keys.  Up  the  three  ilighi  tairs 

the  leaders  rushed  I    i    they  could 

unlock  doors  i  for  th<    !  bbe>  llle  Jail  is 
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He  has  served  notice  on  the  lynchers  that   the  governor's  powers 

stand  behind  the  prosecution 


unusually  well  built)  and  let  themselves 
into  the  cell  where  the  magnificent 
vitality  of  Crawford  was  battling  with 
death.  They  dragged  his  broken  body 
down    and    threw    it    to    the    cheering 
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throng  at  the  door.  Thru  the 
negro  quarter  they  dragged 
'raw lord  by  tin-  neck  as  a  hint 
to  "good  niggers"  to  continue 
so,  but  on  coming  into  a  white 
residential  district  they  threw 
their  victim  on  top  of  a  passing 
load  of  slabs,  and  so  passed  in 
triumph  thru  the  streets  of  this 
city  of  ^  handsome  homes,  sur- 
rounded by  lawns  adorned  with 
late-blooming  marigolds  and  the 
lovely  old  fashioned  princess 
feather. 

Altho  he  was  dead  before  they 
reached  the  fair  grounds,  they 
hanged  Crawford  to  the  solitary 
great  pine  that  stands  in  the 
row  of  junipers  at  the  gate,  and 
expended  a  couple  of  hundred 
cartridges  in  firing  at  his  body. 
Coroner  F.  W.  R.  Nance  led  a 
jury  up  the  hill  at  sunset,  good 
men  and  true  who,  without  go- 
ing thru  the  formality  of  tak- 
ing evidence,  announced  their 
verdict  that  Anthony  P.  Craw- 
ford came  to  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  parties  unknown  to  the  jury. 
That  Saturday  night  the  boys  were 
drunk  and  propositions  to  go  out  and 
clean  up  Crawford's  fifteen  children  and 
their  kin  met  with  such  hearty  response 
that,  as  one  eminent  citizen  said,  "I 
knew  if  they  ever  started  they'd  shoot 
every  nigger  along  that  seven  miles  of 
road."  So  three  or  four  leading  business 
men  intervened  and  postponed  the  party 
by  suggesting  a  meeting  on  Monday  to 
settle  the  fate  of  the  Crawford  family. 
The  Monday  meeting  proved  as  big 
an  attraction  as  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, even  Anderson  County,  twenty- 
miles  to  the  north,  being  well  repre- 
sented. The  boys  were  all  for  imme- 
diate action.  Things  were  looking  so 
ugly  that  Jack  Terrin,  for  thirteen 
years  clerk  of  the  court  and  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  in  Abbeville,  hur- 
ried over  to  the  bank  and  persuaded  its 
president,  Mr.  J.  Allen  Smith,  to  assert 
his  influence.  As  a  sop  to  Cerberus, 
these  eminent  citizens  suggested  to  the 
riff-raff,  the  Canns,  and  the  crackers 
that  they  would  try  to  get  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Crawford  boys  to  quit 
the  State  quietly  by  November  15. 
Captain  Perrin,  Mr.  Smith,  and  J.  S. 
Stark,  a  dealer  in  the  town,  thereupon 
jumped  into  a  machine  and  drove  out 
to  the  Crawford   place. 

A   solemn  deliberative  assembly  was 
called  in  the  court-house  upon  their  re- 
turn, attended  by  several  hundred  poo 
pie.  The  three  committee  nu-n    reported 
that  the  Crawford  boys  were  very  polite 
and  took  off  their  hats  as  good  "nlggert 
should;  and  that  they  agreed  to  aban- 
don twenty   thousand    dollars   worth   Qj 
property   and   quit    the    State   any   tune 
the  white  citisens  of  Abbeville  requested 
it,  altho  thev   wool.)    prefer   to   stay   m 
the   home  of   their    father   and    o(   tK 
father's    father.    A    revolver    shot    inter 
rupted    the    words   of    the    first    s 
just    as    an    expression    of     jespeet     I 

their  committee,  tin  oowrt  house  m 
which  they  were  meeting,  the  sheriff 
then-  present,  end  delibe  iseeei 

blies  In  general   Criee  ©i  "Rwi  "«'»»  Wl 
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Thirty-two  years  old 

and  President  of  a 

million  dollar 


corporation 


The  story  of  his  success  and  how  he  achieved  it 


Three  years  ago  a  studious-looking 
young  man — he  was  twenty-nine  then 
— came  to  New  York  City. 

He  had  only  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  But  his  head  was  full  of  ideas 
and  he  knew  business  fundamentals. 
He  entered  the  Pyrene  Manufactur- 
ing Company  as  a  salesman. 

He  did  not  stay  a  salesman  long.  He 
wanted  to  grow.  Because  he  knew 
business  principles,  he  did  grow.  In 
six  months  he  was  sales-manager. 
Then  he  was  put  in  charge  of  adver- 
tising. 

In  1916,  the  President  of  the  Pyrene 
Company,  a  million  dollar  corpora- 
tion, resigned.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors elected  the  studious-looking  young 
man  President.  He  had  been  with  the 
company  less  than  two  years. 

Why  Mr.  Alien  made  good 
This  is  the  story  of  C.  Louis  Allen's 
rise  from  no  job  to  the  Presidency  of  a 
huge  corporation  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two. 

"He  knows  the  principles  that  underlie  all 

.,"  said  the  directors.     That  is  why 

he  is  an  executive  today,  while  thousands  of 

other   thirty-two-year-old    men    are    worrying 

over  details  in  their  own  narrow  departments. 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  bueinesi  that  the 
A!-  i  Hamilton  Institute  will  give  you. 

It   is  giving    a   training    in  hig    business    prin- 
ts more  than  40,000  wide  awake  men  in 

Americi  ttxU 

What   Mr.  Allen   thinks  of  the  Course 
Me  says:  "Sever.-il  oi  0U1    department  and 


branch  managers  are  studying  your  Course  at 
my  suggestion.  They  are  the  men  who  are 
creating  bigger  jobs  in  this  country  and  fitting 
themselves  to  fill  them.  From  reading  your 
Course,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  help  every 
man  who  is  filling  his  present  job  and  reach- 
ing for  another." 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Among  the  40,000  subscribers  are  such  men 
as:  H.  C.  Osborn,  President,  American  Multi- 
graph  Sales  Co.;  Melville  W.  Mix,  President 
of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.;  George  M. 
Verity,  President  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mills;  William  H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Mana- 
ger of  the  biggest  watch  company  in  the  world; 
N.  A.  Hawkins,  General  Sales-Manager  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. — and  scores  of  others  equally 
prominent. 

Advisory  Council 

The  Advisory  Council  includes  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  President  National  City  Bank; 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  head  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration; John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent 
engineer;  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce;  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

An  interesting  128-page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business,"  will  be  sent  to  you  free.  It  tells  in  detail  what 
the  Course  and  Service  is,  what  it  has  done  for  others,  and 
what  it  will  do  for  you.  Simply  send  the  coupon  below  for 
your  copy. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


507  Aitur  Place 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


Send  me  "Fi  Ahead  In  Business"     PI 
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Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(NITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA,  LTD.) 

Importers  and  Exporters 

of  Raw  Silk,  Railway  Materials,  Electrical  Machinery, 
Machinery,  Cotton,  Cotton  Yarn,  Copper,  Silver,  Tin,  Lead  and 
other  Metals,  Camphor,  Bean  Oil,  Wax,  Sugar,  Paper,  Timber, 
Hides,  Phosphate,  Sulphur,  Hemp,  Cement,  Flour,  Cereals,  Etc. 


Contractors  of  Coal 


to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Arsenals,  the   State   Railways,  Principal    Railway 
Companies,  Industrial  Works,  the  United  States  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice, and  Home  and   Foreign  Mail  and   Freight  Steamers 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE 

SURUGACHO,  TOKYO,  JAPAN' 


Yokohama 

Tsuruga, 

Awomori, 

Shanghai, 

too,    I  lank 

Chetnulpo, 

Hamburg, 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

.  Yokosuka,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  Nagoya,  Kuchinotzu,  Niigata, 
Miike,  Wakaniatsu,  Karatsu,  Kure.  Kishima,  Sasebo,  Maizuru,  Muroran, 
Miyako,  Sunagawa,  Otaru,  Sapporo,  Taipeh,  Tainan,  Canton,  Hongkong, 
Newchwang,  Choshun,  Harbin,  Vladivostok,  Dalny,  Tiding,  Tientsin,  Che- 
ou ,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Tsmgtau,  Peking,  Girin,  Moukden,  Seoul, 
Antohken,  K wanchnitu,  Bangkok,  Rangoon,  Sourabaia,  Calcutta,  Sydney, 
Ljon,   Oklahoma,   San   Francisco,   Portland,   Manila,   Bombay,   Singapore. 


London  Branch 
34  Lime  Street,  London,  E.  C. 


New  York  Branch 
25  Madison  Avenue 
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PINEHURST 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


CAROLINA  HOTEL  and  Cottages   NOW     OPEN 

HOLLY  INN.  BERKSHIRE  AND  HARVARD  open  early  in  January 

/  ivPW  ^  'arSe  stable  of  saddle  and  driv*   i 

^      -'    in?  hr»rs»»«- 


S?f./frhe$  eighteen-hole  courses  are  aug- 
■'  mented  this  year  by  the  new  nine- 
hole  course  which  will  be  open  for  play. 
The  fairways  and  greens  are  equal  to  any 
in  the  South. 

Tennis  The  clay  tennis  courts   at  Pine- 
burst  are  famous  both  among  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs  for  their  excellence. 

Tmft  Shnntimf  Every  facility  provided 

i  rap  anouiini,  for  trap  shooting.  30-ooo 

acre    private   shooting   preserve.       Guides, 
trained  dogs  and  shooting  wagons  provided. 


ing  horses. 
Hnrsp  Rnrinft  Splendid    trotting,    run-    g 

norse  nacing  ning  .1Iul  rteeple  ch;,slllK  \ 

events   held  each  week   throughout  the    j 
season  by  horses  from  private  stables. 

hfotortnP  Excellent  new  roads  for  fifty    I 
s  miles  in  every  direction.   New    ? 
State  road  completed  to  Savannah. 

No  consumptives  are  received  at  Pinehurst. 


Through  Pullman  oervin- from  New  York  and  Washington  rli  Seaboard   Ml  Line  Railway. 

Only  one   night  from    New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  und  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  information. 

I    Pinehurst  Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Leonard  Tufts,  232  Congress  St.,  Boston.  Mass.    I 

Slilillllilllilllilllliilllllllllllllllliliillllillllllllllilliilin 


CUBA,  A  WINTER  PARADISE 

Title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  64  page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
the  enchanting  island  of  Cuba  sent  on  receipt  of  3  cents  postage. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 

Frank  Roberts,  G.  P.  A.  Suite  1119  42  Broadway,  New  York 


today,"  and  "Lynch  the  black  bastards," 
all  the  applause  the  leading  citizens 

i  veil,  according  to  the  report  of  one 

who  was  present  At  the  end  of  the 
deliberations  it  was  voted  unanimously 
to  order  the  immediate  family  of  An- 
thony Crawford  to  wind  up  their  busi- 
affairs  and  leave  the  State  by 
November  15,  1916.  A  portion  of  those 
attending  were  not  satisfied,  and  after 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  close  up  all  of 
the  negro  establishments  in  Abbeville. 

"Today's  Sunday,  Sam.  Close  up!" 
were  their  orders.  "And  we  reckon 
every  day'll  be  Sunday  from  now  on." 

Only  one  negro  place  remained  open. 
Jack  Perrin  beat  the  gang  to  the  black- 
smith shop  of  Gus  Roman.  "You  stay 
open,  Gus,"  the  clerk  of  the  court  said, 
"and  I'll  be  here  when  they  come  to 
close  you  up."  A  mob  has  tremendous 
respect  for  courage. 

On  the  way  to  the  County  Fair  less 
than  a  fortnight,  after  this,  a  young 
countryman  with  whom  I  walked  point- 
ed out  the  tree  where  Crawford  was 
hanged  and  advanced  a  reason  for  this 
outburst  of  fury  which  lynched  so  sub- 
stantial a  colored  man  on  such  slight 
provocation.  "I  reckon  the  crowd 
wouldn't  have  been  so  bloodthirsty,"  he 
said,  "only  it's  been  three  years  since 
they  had  any  fun  with  the  niggers,  and 
it  seems  as  tho  they  jest  have  to  have  a 
lynching  every  so  often."  The  editor 
of  one  of  South  Carolina's  leading 
journals  stated  a  second: 

"Crawford  was  worth  around  $20,000 
and  that  is  more  than  most  white  farm- 
ers are  worth  down  here.  Property 
ownership  always  makes  the  negro 
more  assertive,  more  independent,  and 
the  poor  whites  can't  stand  it.  There 
is  an  element  of  jealousy  that  enters 
in  whenever  they  see  a  'nigger'  forge 
ahead  of  them,  and  they  lay  for  a 
chance  to  jump  him." 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  makes  it 
difficult  for  South  Carolina  to  avoid  the 
issue.  The  answer  depends  largely  upon 
the  moral  courage  of  Sheriff  R.  M. 
Burts.  He  is  a  well-to-do  farmer  living 
near  Honea  Path,  the  son  of  Rev.  R.  W. 
Burts,  and  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  of  Broadmouth  Baptist 
Church  when  the  appointment  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  came  from  the  governor 
unsolicited  and  unexpected,  because  of 
the  family's  high  standing. 

There  are  those  in  Abbeville  who  are 
outspoken  in  condemnation  of  his  con- 
duct on  the  days  the  mob  ruled.  The 
Abbeville  jail  is  unusually  well  built;  a 
single  staircase  leads  to  the  cells  on  tho 
second  and  third  floors.  Four  men  with 
Winchesters  or  shot  guns  could  ha\  Q 
held  that  jail  for  two  weeks  against 
the  whole  county,  and  militia  could 
have  been  on  the  ground  within  a  few 
hours.  A  sheriff  in  South  Carolina  has 

"power  to  call  out  the  posse  comitatua 
to  his  assistance  whenever  he  \s  re- 
sisted, or  has  reasonable  grounds   to 

BUSpect    that     such    assistance     will    bo 

necessary  "  No  Abbeville  mob  would 
have  taken  a  prisoner  from  such  men 

I  '.ipt     .1.1       Pel  i  in.  or   Sen. iter    I      M 

Nickies,  or  Hon.  w    P  Qreene,  U 

in  law  of  the  late  Gen.  R    R,  Hemphill. 
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"I  didn't  expect  any  trouble  before 
night,"  Sheriff  Burts  says,  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  honest;  it  was  his  first 
experience  with  the  mob.  But  tho  found 
wanting  where  quick  action  and  vigor- 
ous measures  were  demanded,  his 
friends  believe  Sheriff  Burts  will  not 
fail  nor  flinch  on  the  witness  stand.  "I 
will  not  lie  to  save  any  man,"  he  has 
told  them  and  he  has  pledged  the  gov- 
ernor, and,  of  course,  he  knows  at  least 
a  hundred  men  who  were  in  those  mobs. 

The  prosecution  finds  additional 
ground  for  hope  that  he  will  fulfil  'that 
pledge  in  that  both  the  Constitution  and 
Statutes  of  South  Carolina  provide  that 
"In  case  of  any  prisoner  .  .  .  being 
seized  and  taken  from  said  officer  thru 
his  negligence,  permission  or  conniv- 
ance, by  a  mob,  .  .  .  and  at  their 
hands  suffering  bodily  violence  or  death, 
the  said  officer  .  .  .  shall  be  deposed 
from  his  office  pending  his  trial,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  forfeit  his  office, 
and  shall,  unless  pardoned  by  the  gov- 
ernor, be  ineligible  to  hold  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  within  this  state." 

Regardless,  however,  of  whether  the 
prosecution  is  thorogoing  or  a  farce, 
there  are  three  things  which  already 
make  this  Abbeville  lynching  the  most 
significant  of  two  decades.  The  char- 
acter of  the  negro,  the  triviality  of  his 
offense,  and  the  brazenness  of  the  af- 
front to  law  have  been  equaled  in  hun- 
dreds of  lynchings  during  the  last  quar- 
ter century.  But  the  splendid  stand  of 
Governor  Manning,  the  unanimity  of 
condemnation  by  the  press  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  resurrection  of  de- 
cency in  the  Abbeville  court-house  on 
November  6,  together  constitute  an  act 
of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
nobler  South  which  marks  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Richard  I.  Manning,  who  defeated  Cole 
Blease  two  years  ago  and  again  this 
year,  is  a  gentleman-farmer  and  bank- 
er who  typifies  the  highest  citizenship 
Off  Che  South.  He  was  out  of  the  State 
when  the  lynching  occurred,  but  on 
October  .''0  he  summoned  the  sheriff 
and  the  state  prosecuting  officer  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit,  Robert  A.  Cooper, 
and  told  them  in  plain  terms  that  the 
lynchers  must  be  put  on  trial.  On  the 
day  before  election,  after  these  officera 
hao"  had  time  to  get  their  evidence  in 
hand,  the  |  r    erved  notice  on  the 

lynchers   thru   the   press   that   all   the 
vers    of    the    governor's    office    are 
r<-]y  behind  the  prosecution. 

The  ]>f  its  unqualified  oon- 

den  earlier.  The  Columbia 

State  pointed  out  that,  in  view  of 
pr<  labor  to  north- 

i  t  > .  -r-  dem< 
'•'l  by  the  boll 
n  a  hundred  m 
froi  the 

problem  of  the  land  owning  farmeri  in 
black  foundation  of  tl 

Me     i*     hof,<-!<  The     G« 

■   r  iff     ".I 

White,     of  ,  an, 

from   the    jail  ;i   mob 
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|  The  Greatest  Treasure  House 
1        of  Linens  in  America 


SIXTY  YEARS  of  continuous  growth  and  merchan- 
dising in  Linens  as  a  specialty  have  taught  the 
Linen  buying  public  to  regard  McCutcheon's  as 
beyond  doubt  The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens 
in  America. 

As  you  stand  before  our  broad  counters  today,  so  far  as 
abundant  supplies  are  concerned,  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  there  has  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ocean 
transportation  or  any  limitation  in  the  supply  of  Linens 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Our  stocks  of  Table  Linens,  Bed  Linens,  Towels,  Fancy 
Linens  of  all  kinds,  Handkerchiefs,  etc.,  are  so  varied  and 
complete  that  our  patrons  need  want  for  nothing  in 
Linens. 

Not  only  are  our  supplies  abundant,  but  in  accord  with 
our  usual  custom  we  are  showing  many  new  designs  in 
our  various  lines.  In  Table  Linens,  for  example,  a 
goodly  number  of  the  designs  are  being  shown  now  for 
the  first  time. 

Our  great  stock  of  Table  Linens  includes  hundreds  of 
different  designs — perfectly  plain  Damask,  stripes  of  every 
desirable  size  and  variety,  Scroll  and  Floral  designs,  etc. 
The  opportunity  of  finding  just  what  you  want  in  Table 
Linens,  as  well  as  in  all  other  household  Linens,  is 
almost  unlimited. 

Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 


Registered 


Trade  Mark 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

I  ifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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$10  nnil   Up.     All  Makes 
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Selling  to  the  Million  Mark 

When 


By  Harold  Bell  Wright 


a  Mans  a  Man 

A  Real  Western  Novel 

Illustration*  and  Decorations  by  the  Author 

Cloth  $1.35  Leather  $1.85 

Wholesome  and  Clean  and  Uplifting  —  The  spirit 
of  the  story — for  man  or  woman — the  beauty  of 
binding,  the  author's  illustrations  and  decorations 
combine  to  make  "When  a  Man's  a  Man"  supremo 
for  Christmas  giving. 


GREETINGS  OFTHl 
^-'*  SEASON  •*■*•-« 


»«.  AND  MAY  YOU 
ENJOY  rHIl  )l"Ht 
Oh    MANHOOD**^ 

WHL\ 

A  MAN'S  A  MAN 

It     MY     GOOD    W  i  Wi 


V. 


What  the  Critics  Are  Saying 


Illustration  showing  the  biggest 
selling  novel  ever  published,  wrap- 
ped with  special  Christmas  slip, 

Boston  Globe:    Redolent  of  the  open  and  the  clean,   cover  in  colors  ready  for  Christ- 
wholesome  life  of  the  West.  *na*  «»»•«»«-«»  all  book  store*. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:    The  persons   in  the  narrative  are  flesh  and  blood. 

Philadelphia  Press:     Mr.  Wright's  West  is  as  real  as  reality  can  be. 

Chicago  Examiner:    Deserves  to  become  one  of  the  widest-read  books  of  the  year. 

Spokane  Chronicle:     He  never  has  written  a  better  or  cleaner  story. 

Utica  Observer:    He  has  given  in  "When  a  Man's  a  Man"  full  measure,  pressed 

down,  heaped  up  and  running  over  of  his  best  thought  and  best  work. 

Harold   Bell   Wright's   Books  Are  Sold   Everywhere 

Also  Recently  Published— Popular  Edition  of  1,000,000  Copies 

Selling  Everywhere  TL.  E*„~„  **£  *U«\Xjr~„l  J  Harold  Bell  Wright's  Great  Novel 
Now  at  60  Cents  1  He  HyeS  Ol  tile  W  OrlCl  That  Broke  All  Records  at  $1.35 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell's— The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills— The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 
— The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth — Their  Yesterdays 

Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life    TUa    I  TM~**n«rMA*1     ItTlnn    C,otb  50  Cents 
"A  literary  gem  that  will  lave"     1  fie    UllCrOWIieCl    ISJIlg    Leather  $1.00 

Seven  Million  Copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  books  have  been  sold 
The  great  heart  of  the  reading  public  is  an  unprejudiced  critic 

Our  Big  Catalogue  of  I7D17I7  we  catalog  and  sell  by  mail,  at  a  big:  saving  to  you,  over  25,000 
Books  of  all  Publishers  f  IxLEj  ho?$s  of  ?thf r  Publishers     We  supply  the  largest  number  of 

public,  private  and  school  libraries  and  individuals  with  all 
their  books.  Our  service  is  quick  and  satisfying.  Write  for  catalog  today.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  West  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 
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<reMuscles| 

here    is   an    antiseptic    germicide   liniment —  = 

one    that    is   healing,    cooling    and    soothing.  = 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  more  than  a  germicide,  more  = 

than  a  liniment — it  is  both.  It  means  prompt  | 

relief   from   aches  and  pains;   keeps  little  cuts  = 

and  bruises  from   becoming  more  serious.  = 


Absorbine.  J1- ! 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


It  is  especially  good  for  children's  hurts 
because  it  is  so  harmless  and  safe  to  use — 
made  of  pure  herbs  and  positively  non- 
poisonous. 

Use     Absorbine,     Jr.:     wherever     a     high- 
grade    liniment    or    germicide    is    indii 
To  reduce  inflammatory  conditions   -sprains, 
wrenches,   swollen    veins   or   glands. 

To     reduce     bursal     enlarge- 

wens,    weeping    sinews. 

To    allay     pain     anywhere — 

its    anodyne    effect    is    prompt 

and    lasting. 

To    heal    cuts,     bruises    and 
sores. 

Only    a    few    drops    required 

at   an    application. 

$r.oo  a  bottle  at  druggists 
or  postpaid. 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

will  in-  srnt   you   upon   receipt 

hi    to  cents  in   stamps, 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F. 

283  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

iiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii, 
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ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.  H.   Jackson    Company 

2  West  47th  Street         New  York  City 


"The  whole  country  sounded  his  praise," 

says  the  editor,  "reading  in  the  ineidenl 
an  Indication  that  South  Carolina  was 

beginning  to  restore  and  revere  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  Abbeville  has 
blotted  that  out  with  human  blood. 
When-  was  Abbeville's  'Jim'  White?" 
the  News  asks. 

By  a  score  of  editorials  of  like  tenor 
and  by  the  conduct  of  the  negroes,  who 
came  to  the  gin,  received  their  $100  a 
bale  for  cotton,  and  returned  home 
without  spending  a  cent,  the  white 
business  men  of  Abbeville  had  it  driven 
home  to  them  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  lynching  of  a  negro  may  be 
expensive;  that  mobs  in  these  days  may 
lynch  their  own  pocketbooks.  And  on 
November  6,  at  a  meeting  in  the  court- 
house attended  by  practically  every 
business  man  of  the  city,  war  was  de- 
clared on  those  who  had  decided  to 
run  out  the  Crawford  family  on  the 
15th,  in  resolutions  which  decried  law- 
lessness, pledged  physical  support  to  the 
officers  of  the  law,  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  a  local  company  of  militia,  as- 
sured the  protection  of  the  men  at  the 
meeting  to  all  citizens  regardless  of 
condition  or  color,  and  called  for  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  law- 
abiding  elements  of  the  whole  county 
for  noon  on  Monday,  November  13, 
two  days  before  the  Crawfords  were 
to  be  expelled.  The  second  peace  con- 
ference differed  on  ways  and  means  of 
maintaining  law  and  order,  but  en- 
dorsed the  resolutions  of  the  first  meet- 
ing and  appointed  a  conciliation  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  two  from  Abbeville, 
two  from  the  towns  of  the  county  other 
than  Abbeville,  and  eight  from  the 
rural  districts  who  shall  "take  up  with 
the  citizens  the  matters  discussed  in 
the  meeting,  and  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  proper  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  county."  The  Craw- 
fords were  not  expelled  on  the  15th. 

One  clause  of  the  Abbeville  resolu- 
tions is  worthy  of  especial  note:  "Re- 
solved further,  That  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  determina- 
tion, the  aid  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government  be  called  in  order  that 
every  citizen  may  enjoy  his  rights 
under  the  Constitution."  For  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  to  suggest  that  Fed- 
eral intervention  be  invited  if  necessary 
to  insure  his  Constitutional  rights  to 
the  negro  is  not  usual.  As  the  editor  of 
the  Columbia  State,  one  of  the  most 
influential  journals  in  the  South,  says: 

"The  action  of  the  citizens  of  Abbe- 
ville makes  plain  that  they  are  aroused. 
They  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  law  to 
be  prostrated,  with  the  result  that  in- 
dustry will  come  to  an  etui  and  prop- 
erty values  be  destroyed.  If  th«  choice 
be  between  mob  law  and  Federal  law. 
they  will  lay  aside  the  traditional  ob- 
jections entertained  by  Southern  men 
toward  Interference  by  Federal  au- 
thority    and     welcome     its     assista' 

Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  to  lv  doubted 
thai   this  is  a  condition  of  mind  that 

is  found  among  the  people  of  Other  eom- 
munities  than     \l>l<eville ." 

Perhaps  Anthony  Crawford  has  not 

died  w  holly   in  vain. 
.\Y»r    York   Citi, 
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LARGE  number  of  The  Independent  readers  have 
grasped  the  opportunity  recently  given  to  subscribe 
for  seven  big  numbers  of  The  Countryside  for  One 
Dollar.     If  we  could  afford  to  send  all  the  readers  of 

The  Independent  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Countryside,  we  are  sure 
thousands  would  subscribe  at  once.  Just  a  look  at  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  or  more  splendid  illustrations  is  worth  the  low  price  indicated  on  the  YES 
BLANK  below — the  regular  price  is  Three  Dollars  per  year.  But  you  will 
also  enjoy  dozens  of  articles  written  by  such  contributors  as: 

MISS  MARGARET  WOODROW  WILSON,  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  writes  about  "Using  the 
Schoolhouse";  GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN,  the  creator  of  Emmy  Lou;  W.  H.  TRUESDALE,  president  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna  Railroad;  GRAND  SHOWERMAN,  who  reviews  "The  Country  Chronicle";  WILLIAMS  HAYNES;  MRS.  LESLIE 
HALL,  who  abandoned  newspaper  work  and  poultry  for  dogs;  REV.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  MARY  SARGENT  POTTER,  daughter  of  Professor  Sargent;  CHARLES  DEXTER  ALLEN,  author  of  "Ameri- 
can Bookplates,  Ex  Libris— Essays  of  a  Collector,"  etc.;  ARTHUR  TOMALIN,  former  editor  of  The  Countryside;  HUD- 
SON MAXIM;  JOYCE  KILMER,  associated  with  the  N.  Y.  Times  Review  of  Books,  author  of  "Summer  Love,  Trees  and 
Other  Poems";  HAROLD  HOWLAND,  associate  editor  of  The  Independent  and  formerly  contributing  editor  of  The  Coun- 
tryside; CHURCHILL  RIPLEY,  one  of  the  best  informed  experts  on  rugs  in  the  country;  MARY  H.  NORTHEND;  JACK 
LONDON,  author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild";  EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR;  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND,  president  of  the 
American  Civic  Association;  GEORGE  W.  CABLE,  author  of  "Old  Creole  Days,"  and  many  other  Southern  books;  JOHN 
CHAPMAN  HILDER,  motor  editor  of  The  Independent  and  until  recently  editor  of  Motor  Life;  KATHLEEN  NORRIS, 
the  author  of  "Mother";  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE,  author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail";  HARRIET  SISSON  GIL- 
LESPIE, who  describes  A  House  on  the  Hudson  with  a  Fine  Pedigree;  GUTZON  BORGLUM,  sculptor  of  "The  Mares  of 
Diomedes";  F.  F.  ROCKWELL,  author  of  "Gardening  Indoors  and  Under  Glass";  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON,  one  of 
the  best  known  preachers  of  the  outdoors;  JOHN  BURROUGHS,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  countryside;  NORMAN  HAR- 
SELL,  well  known  to  Countryside  readers;  E.  I.  FARRINGTON,  former  editor  of  Suburban  Life;  MAX  EASTMAN, 
editor  of  The  Masses;  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON,  author  of  "The  Imp  and  the  Angel";  HAROLD  D.  EBERLEIN 
and  ABBOTT  McCLURE,  experts  on  old  furniture  and  joint  authors  of  "Architecture  of  Colonial  America";  HERMAN 
HAGEDORN,  writer  of  plays  and  pageants;  MAY  IRWIN,  beloved  of  theater-goers,  and  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW, 
naturalist,  writer  and  lecturer. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  January  Number  of  The  Countryside 


The  January  number  of  The 
utryside  is  devoted,  first 
of  .ill.  to  Winter  Sports  but  it 
contains  an  abundance  of  hi- 
ring material  about  boo 
garden*,  automobiles,  interior 
decoration,  rugs,  furniture, 
chickens,  and  other  phases  of 
countryside  living. 

A     Brand     New    Game    to    be 
played  both  Indoora  and  out  is 
ribed     by     it-     inv<-ntor    ex- 
ively     for    this     number    of 
The  Countryside.      Many  strik- 
ing picture*   illustrate  how  this 
came  i-  to  be*p1ayed,  and  since 
it   bids   fair   to    win    wide   popu- 
larity. Countryside  readers  will 
be  especially  interested   in   find 
ing  out  v  bat  it  i-  all  about,     f  I 
thing    like    tennis,    and 
something     like     Uv  hut 

laptable   than   either  for 
countryside 

H*rb«-rt  Rood,  ,<Ih  today 

the  foremost  American  •■ 

Hi  of  midwinter 
,t     the     f-onntry     dubs. 

"ing  pi<  '■  company  bis 

for  Th«-  Motorist  who hai 
let  i  i  Idle,  or'  to 

I  here 
i    ■,     Hi 
i         ntpr   Mo 

for    four 
of    the    Automobile 
I !  and  outline  i  in  I 

•    which    '-jiii    be    made    In 
F'     A     VaiU,      ithor  of       | 

I  I'd 


nis,"  an  international  authority 
on  Winter  Sports,  takes  occa- 
sion, in  the  course  of  a  review 
of    the      new      hook     "Golf      for 

Women,"  to  give  some  pointed 

and  valuable  advice  to  all 
women  golfers  who  want  to 
improve   their   game. 

Harold  A.  Caparn,  a  former 
1  •  ident  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architect  . 
contributes  the  introductory  ar- 
ticle of  a   most    important   series 

on    the    fundamentals   of   land 
■cape  design  for  the  countryside 

home.         These      articles,      which 

will       appear      In      successive 

months.      will  clearlj 

the  essentia]  principles  of  land- 
scape gardening  as  applied  I" 
the       relation       of       house       and 

ground-.    They  will  be  of  great 

value     to    the    man     and     woman 

who  wish  to  make  their  subur- 
ban  or   town    place-,  distinctive 

and    beautiful. 

Churchill   Ripley    Mite.  <,r,  Chi 
•ing  briefly  the 
in  tcry  of  these  fascinating  im 
portations,     and     describing     a 

/lumber  of  t he   element  *  of  de 

which    make    these     I.      tile 

not  only  inti  In  Icallj  beautiful, 
but  symbolically  intere  ting. 

Harold    B.    Eberlinand   Abbott 

\F<  '    llll  e.      V.  1 1 ' ,    e     ;i  i  t  n   |e     i,n      m;i 

hogntiy    hit    month    began    a    se- 
'■f      :i  i  t  ii  h  on       Amen 

net     wood      and    furniture, 

te  this  month  on  wiilnut, 
telling  of  its  decline  and  fill 
IntO     the     |,i,i  i  ,,i        .,1     mid    Vl'  • 

nid  it  i  i  <  appi  ai  anct    In 
rthiet    f"i  in     tods 


January  is  the  month  for 
garden  planning.  Jessie  P. 
FYothingham      in      the     article 

"Fireside  Gardening,"  tells  how 
to  plan  for  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  around  the  house.  F. 
F.    Rockwell,    in    "The    Vegetable 

Yardstick,"      approaches      the 

problem  of  the  garden-patch 
from  a  new  angle,  and  tells 
how  to  lay  out  a  garden  that 
will  supply  as  much  vegetable 
food  as  is  wanted  and  no 
more. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  whose 
garden  at  Breeze  Hill,  Harris- 
burg,  is  already  well  known  to 
garden    lovers    (he   country   over, 

begins  a   beautifully   Illustrated 
"f  articli "Getting  Ac 

quainted  with  the  flowers." 

Arthur  Tomalin  continues  his 
helpful    page   on    the    "Work    for 

the     Month. I'he    Work     for 

January"  has  for  illustration  a 

quaint      drawing      which     begins 

Tin-  Countryside  Calendar. 


Zona  Gale,  author  of  "The 
Friendship  Village,"  writes  on 
"The  Club-house  of  the  People." 
showing  how  even  the  school- 
house  in  the  small  town  can  he 
adapted  to  many  community 
uses,  and  may  be  made  the 
(cuter  of  a  helpful  and  vigorous 
community  life. 

Liberty  H.  Bailey  is  one  of  the 

outstanding  figures  of  the 
American    countryside.     A    fine 

portrait  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  appear  in 
this  issue.  There  will  also  be 
house  plans  and  pictures,  in- 
cluding      photographs      of      the 

home  of  Vance  Met  lormich  i  lie 
man  who  put   Woodrow  Wilson 

in  the  White  House  again,  and 
Several  pages  of  attractive 
things  to  be   found   in  the  simps. 

The  Motor  Editor  of  The  Coun- 
tryside   inaugurates    a     monthly 

department,  with  a  pointed  ami 

helpful    article   mi    "( 'lilting  Car 
t8." 


VT7C?     DT       A  TVTIZ"    s"<   'n"';  COUNTRYSIIM'. 
I  .C/O    IjL//\1Nx\.    no  West  'loth  St.,  New  York 
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for  which  plea ■■.(■  forward  the  Chi  Number  of  The  Oounti 
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with    January,    1917, 
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THE  SYRIAN  CHRIST 
The  striking  contrasts  in  Oriental 
and  Western  types  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression have  often  proved  grave  ob- 
stacles to  our  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures.  It  is 
to  overcome  some  of  these  difficulties 
and  to  illumine  from  a  now  angle  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  that  Mr. 
Rihbany  has  written  The  Syrian  Christ. 
The  author's  birth  and  early  training, 
in  Oriental  surroundings  little  changed 
since  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  his  thoro 
schooling  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
in  American  life  and  progressive  West- 
ern thought  specially  qualify  him  to 
interpret  the  biblical  atmosphere  and 
customs  in  terms  that  appeal  to  the 
American  mind.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Syrian  peasant 
and  that  his  message  comes  to  us  in  an 
Oriental  garb.  As  Mr.  Rihbany  puts  it, 
"The  gold  of  the  Gospel  carries  with  it 
the  sand  and  dust  of  its  original  home." 
Many  have  been  unable  to  separate  the 
precious  metal  from  its  worthless  ac- 
companiments. Sometimes  the  sand  and 
dust  have  become  the  subject  of  strife 
and  the  shining  gold  has  escaped  notice. 
The  vivid,  almost  flashy  and  fantas- 
tic imagery  of  Eastern  language,  and 
the  parabolic  form  of  presenting  truth 
have  often  been  regarded  as  expres- 
sions of  scientific  accuracy,  the  naive 
narrations  as  historical  statements.  A 
conflict  between  religious  authority  and 
scientific  knowledge  has  not  infrequent- 
ly arisen  from  such  misunderstandings. 
Mr.  Rihbany's  delightful  discourses  on 
the  customs  of  the  common  folk  of  Syria, 
drawn  in  part  from  his  own  early  ex- 
perience, and  illumined  by  his  wealth 
of  historical  and  literary  knowledge,  will 
give  the  reader  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  biblical  incidents  and  teach- 
ings. The  author  does  not  write  a  story 
of  Jesus'  life,  but  rather  makes  clearer 
many  of  its  episodes  and  much  of  the 
Master's  teachings. 

Th«   Syrian    Christ,    by    Abraham    Mitrie   Rih- 
bany.  Houghton,   Mifflin   Company.  $1.60. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  FOLK 
The  scope  and  devastation  of  the  war 
in  Europe  are  as  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  its  ruthless  advance  on  the 
pages  of  fiction.  Militarism  in  stories 
is  becoming  uniform  and  it  is  more  of- 
ten the  case  than  not  that  the  author 
resorts  to  unfeeling  conscription  to  get 
the  war  incidents  into  his  plot.  So  it 
is  a  "find,"  and  a  very  pleasant  one,  to 
come  upon  two  excellent  novels,  whole- 
some stories  of  English  country  folk 
concerned  with  problems  of  normal  liv- 
ing in  the  good  old  days  before  August, 
1914. 

Aside  from  their  appeal  to  the  war- 
jaded,  both  stories  are  well  worth 
reading.  Watermeada,  by  Archibald 
Marshall,  la  a  leisurely  bale  of  ■  big, 
happy-go-lucky  family  too  poor  to  keep 
up  their  comfortable  estate  and  too 
ting  to  decide   to   leave   It,    Mr. 


Marshall's  manner  of  narrative  is  as 
detailed  as  the  actual  happenings,  but 
far  more  entertaining. 

rinse  Lynnekera  deserves  rather 
more  serious  consideration.  Its  circum- 
stances and  setting  are  similar  to 
Watermeada,  but  the  plot  is  more  care- 
fully worked  out  and  the  characters 
more  convincing.  J.  D.  Beresford  has 
already  won  a  reputation  among  the 
younger  English  realists  by  his  Jacob 
Stahl  trilogy.  His  study  of  Dick  Lyn- 
neker,  developed  from  adolescence  thru 
manhood,  is  an  equally  notable  achieve- 
ment. But  don't  be  mislead  by  these 
affirmations  of  its  psychological  value. 
These  Lynnekers  is  likewise  a  delight- 
fully entertaining  story. 

Watermeada,  by  Archibald  Marshall.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.60.  These  Lynnekers,  by  J.  D. 
Beresford.    George   H.    Doran    Co.    $1.60. 

A  LONG  TRAIL 
The  life  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman, 
an  Indian  of  the  Sioux  tribe  and  a 
nephew  of  the  noted  Sitting  Bull,  reads 
like  a  romance  in  the  realm  of  culture. 
Until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  Ohi- 
yesa  made  his  home  in  the  Canadian 
wilderness  among  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  his  tribesmen.  An  earlier  book, 
"Indian  Boyhood,"  describes  these  sur- 
roundings. He  has  now  written  the 
story  of  his  struggles  and  triumphs, 
his  hesitations  and  regrets  in  passing 
From  the  Deep  Woods  to  Civilization. 
In  response  to  his  father's  earnest  plea 
he  forsook  the  alluring  life  of  a  hunter 
and  warrior  and  started  his  long  and 
difficult  journey  on  "the  way  of  the 
white  man."  At  almost  every  step  he 
records  his  doubts  and  misgivings  and 
his  determined  attempts  to  see  in  the 
new  manner  of  life  ideals  worthy  to 
replace    the    old.    When    he    left    his 
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lather's  home  in  Dakota,  and  journeyed 
on  foot  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  the  Indian  school  at  the 
Santee  agency,  he  was  accompanied 
part  way  by  a  neighboring  tribesman. 
When  his  companion  turned  back 
Ohiyesa  said,  "Tell  my  father  that  I 
shall  not  return  until  I  finish  my  war 
path."  Sixteen  years  later,  after  studies 
in  Santee  and  the  fitting  schools  at 
Beloit  and  Knox  Colleges  and  at  Kim- 
ball Academy,  as  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  he  returned  to 
his  own  people.  Ohiyesa's  war  path 
was  ended,  and  Dr.  Eastman  had  begun 
his  distinguished  career  in  helping  the 
two  antagonistic  races  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  other.  On  the  lec- 
ture platform,  with  his  pen,  and  by 
personal  service,  he  is  breaking  down 
prejudices  and  destroying  old  enmities. 
This  new  book  is  not  only  a  good  story 
delightfully  told,  but  as  interpretation 
of  Indian  ideals  and  a  revelation  of  the 
deep  unity  and  fundamental  likeness  of 
the  various  branches  of  our  common 
humanity. 

From    the   Deep    Woods   to   Civilization,   by   C. 
A.   Eastman.   Boston,   Little,   Brown  &   Co.  $2. 

PICTURE  BOOKS 
Seven  Maids  of  Far  Cathay,  Being 
English  Notes  from  a  Chinese  Class 
Book,  is  the  result  of  a  quaint  game  in 
the  study  of  English  in  the  Woman's 
Anglo-Chinese  College  of  Neuchang. 
Artist,  Biographer,  Correspondent, 
Diarist,  Essayist,  Folklorist,  and 
Genius  (in  alphabetical  order),  each 
contributes  her  bit.  Chinese  attitudes 
towards  life,  the  "Able  Mother-in-Law," 
fidelity,  love,  American  customs,  the 
beautiful  green  and  blue  universe — all 
make  a  jumble,  quaintly  humorous,  and 
poetic.  The  Folklorist  is  especially 
charming,  the  Genius  especially  jocu- 
lar. Enlightening  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing, a  book,  maybe,  to  re-read,  the  little 
volume  is  artistically  as  pretty  as  a 
Christmas  tree. 

The  Mysterious  Stranger,  the  strange, 
ironic,  bewildering,  but  beautiful- 
ly written  wonder  tale  found  among 
Mark  Twain's  papers,  should  by  right 
have  Meryon's  gargoyle  of  Notre 
Dame  for  its  cover  design.  However,  its 
holiday  quarto  form  is  an  attractive  bit 
of  book  making,  and  the  pictures  in 
color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth  are  all  charm- 
ing,  while  that  of  the  astrologer  is  un- 
commonly rich  and  decorative  color 
work. 

Frank   Dadd  has  made  I  set   of  most 

satisfactory  pictures,  mostly  In  tdacs 
and  white,  for  Old  Chriatmaa,  Wash- 
ington Irving'!  Christmas  <--■  •  Die 
illustrations  are  drawn  with  sympathy 
and    humor,   and   without    ex  *m 

There    are    decorations    for    the    chapter 

headings,  and  three  colored  plates     I 
tine  Christmas  sai  d 
Edmund   Goase  writes  »< 

AlHea'  Fairy  Book,  Introducing  the 
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folk  tales  of  eight  nations.  The  book 
went  to  press  before  Rumania  joined 
the  war.  But  there  are  more  than 
eight  tales,  for  Japan  gives  three,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales  one  each.  In 
the  illustrations,  a  dozen  color  plates 
and  head  and  tail  pieces,  Arthur  Rack- 
ham  is  as  whimsical,  as  full  of  charm, 
and  as  masterly  in  color  as  ever.  It  is  a 
delightful  book,  whether  one  believes  in 
fairies  or  not. 

Seven    Maids    of    Far    Cathay,    compiled    by 

Bing   Ding.   San   Francisco.   Paul   Elder.   $1.25. 

The     Mysterious     Stranger,   by     Mark     Twain. 

Harper   &    Brothers.     S2.     Old     Christmas,     by 

Washington     Irving.     G.     P.     Putnam's     Sons. 

$2.50.     The    Allies'    Fairy    Book.    Philadelphia. 

J.   B.   Lippincott  Company.  $1.75. 

A  CHILDREN'S  BOOKSHELF 

The  David  Stories,  by  E.  C.  Cram,  pic- 
ture a  boy  on  a  New  England  farm  early 
in  the  last  century.  They  are  vivid,  faith- 
ful, interesting  records  of  the  rough,  hon- 
est, rugged  life.  ( Boston :  The  Pilgrim 
Press,  50  cents.) 

For  any  pmall  person  whose  holidays 
must  be  spent  in  bed,  The  Clever  Mouse, 
with  six  stories  for  the  six  days,  in 
Bix  delightfully  and  drolly  illustrated  fold- 
is  the  best  of  Christmas  cards.  (San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.) 

Treasure  Flower,  by  Ruth  Gaines,  is  a 
pretty  tale  of  a  little  Japanese  girl.  It  is 
illustrated  by  truly  Japanese  pictures,  in 
colors  and  in  black  and  white,  and  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Little  School- 
mate Series.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Edwin  C.  Burritt  can  write  an  adventure 
yarn  that  is  not  made  from  impossible  ac- 
cidents happening  to  more  impossible  peo- 
ple. The  Boy  Scout  Crusoes  is  so  interest- 
ing that  it  has  not  had  to  be  garbed  in  a 
jargf-n  of  unrecognizable  English  to  make 
it  vivid.  (E.  II.  Bevell  &  Co.,  ?1.25.) 

There  is  a  Korean  tale  of  a  cat  and  a 
dog  and  a  kettle  of  rice  in  Wonder  Tales 
Refold,  written  and  illustrated  by  Kather- 
ine  l'y\f.  Also  there  lire  Norse  trolls  and 
pixies,  there  is  the  Good  Genius  from  the 
Indians  of  our  West.  These  arc  unfamiliar 
and  very  varied  stories  charmingly  told. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  $1.35.) 

An  anthology  for  dog  lovers.  The  Dog's 

Boot    of    i  impiled    by    J.    Earl 

I        ison.    It   has    the   old    and    famous    trib» 

'  P.  ion's.  Watson's, 

and  despite  the  elegiac  tendency  of  verse 

to  r<-   is   mud)    cheerful    rending   in 

rolnmi  ion  :     Srruill,     Biaynard 

•.,  H.) 
Elizabeth    V.    Quinn    and    Rose   O'Neill 
en  their  text  and  drawings  and 

mil  vie,    mad'-    a    very    funny    and    very    ;it 
tractive     A'"/  The     "note     I" 

icher"    i  .     'ion     of 

school    book,    and    no    teacher    except   the 

Kewpies  is  needed,  anyway.  (P.  A.  Stokes 
Com, 

A'l  about  an  Invention  I   the  idea 

if,   and  failure  t  eated 

in    /      '  ■  A     I'.   Collins. 
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(Houghton    Mifflin  Company,  $2.) 
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By  the  author  of  "The  Salamander" 

THE 
WOMAN  GIVES 

By  OWEN  JOHNSON 

New  York's  Bohemian  life — 
a  story  of  the  regeneration  of  a 
man. 

"The  Woman  Gives"  answers 
all  the  requirements  of  an  orig- 
inal story  of  life  in  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis.  .  .  .  There 
is  power,  veracity  and  a  certain 
grim  fatality  in  the  novelist's 
method.  —  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Illustrated  by  Christy.   $1.40  net 


Petey  Simmons  at  Siwash  Clover  and  Blue  Grass 
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By  George  Fitch 

More   breezy   stories    of    life   at    Si- 
wash,  the  college  George  Fitch  created 
and  which  made  him  famous. 
Illustrated  by  C.  C.  Widncy.    $1.25  net. 

The  Whale  and  the  Grasshopper 
and  Other  Fables 

By   Seumas  O'Brien 

E.  J.  O'Brien,  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, says  his  stories  "have  a  richness 
of  feeling  and  imagination  rare  in  our 
sophisticated   literature." 

Frontispiece.    $1.35  net. 


By  Eliza  Calvert  Hall 

More  "Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky" 
stories.  The  first  "Aunt  Jane"  book 
is  in  its  22A  edition. 

Frontispiece.     $1.25  net. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Sioux 

By   B.   M.   Bower 

A  new  story  of  the  Happy  Family  of 
Flying  U  fame,  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  action  and  adventure  in  the 
Indian  lands  of  the  Southwest. 

$1.35  net. 


The    Worn    Doorstep  By  Margaret  Sherwood 

The  diary  of  an  American  girl  whose   lover  died  in  the  war.    The  N.  Y.  Times 

says :    "Occasionally,  very,  very  occasionally,    it    happens    that    a    book   appears 

whose  merits  one  would  like,  if  possible,  to  shout  from  the  housetops,  and  such 

a  book  is  this."  A.  „„        . 

$r.2j   net. 

The  Quest  of  the  Quaint  The  Mothercraft  Manual 


By  Virginia  Robie 

An  attractive,  well-illustrated  book 
for  those  interested   in  old   furniture, 

mirr- 

$j. an  net. 

Three  Plays 

By    Padraic    Colum 

Life  ai  ii  i  1  lived  in  It  eland,  Tl  I  E 
FIDDLER'S  IIOi  fSE,  '\  HE  LAND, 
'I  1 1  O.MAS   MUSI   ERRY. 

$1.23  net. 


By  Mary  L.  Read 

An  invaluable  work  by  the  director 
of  the  School  of  Mothercraft,  N.  Y. 

$1.2$  net. 

Games  and  Parties  for 
Children 

By  Grace  Lee  Davison 

A  happy  collection  of  old  and  new 
games  foi  the  Bpei  ial  entertainment  of 
<  hildren. 

$i.(io  net. 


W.  L.  GEORGE'S 


The  Intelligence  of  Woman 

A  remarkabli   collection  of  essa      on  m  by  the  author  of  "The  Second 

B1 •"'"  '"'  Cloth,  $1 
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Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 

Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 
you  work.  Could  you  fill  it?  Could 
you  jump  right  in  and  make  good?  Or 
would  the  hoss  have  to  pass  you  up 
because  you  lacked  training? 

Don't  take  chance  j  on  being  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
read\  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  start  right  noivto  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  \\  ill  prepare  you  to  hold  it 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.  C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs'  they  wanted. 
What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  All 
the  I.-  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.  Here's 
the  coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 


j  IN 


I.  C.  S.,  Box   4532,       Scranton,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box         4532.       SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 
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since    familiar.    (Houghton,    Mifflin    c 

--'■ » 
'iiif    art    serifs    for    young    people,    i>\ 
■  lea   I..   Baratov?  .     "  I  .mi. .us   Picture*," 
i    moua     Buildings,"     baa    .i     third     \"i 
uiiic.    just    out,     Fomou$    Sculpture.    This 
is  an  attractively  printed    clear  and  mosl 
readable   little   book,    ii    doea    nut    pretend 
tn  thoroaeaa.  vVhal   ii  doea  undertake  is  to 
give   account!  of   the   beat    known   statues 
ami  carvings  of  ancienl  and  modern  times, 
thus  serving  as  introduction,  ami  as  basis 
I'm-  appreciation.   (The  Century  Company, 
$1.) 

A     thoughtful     anil     attractive    selection, 

the  Cambridge    Booh   of   Poetry  f<>r  Ohil 

thin    has   been   made   by    Kenneth    (irahame, 

win.  doea  certainly  know  children.  Not  a 
large  book,  it  has  good  variety.  There  are 
the  old  favorites  from  Wynken,  Blynken 
ami  Nod  to  Byron's  Benacharib,  ami  many 
less  known,  as  Thorbuiy's  Eliding  to  the 
Tournament.   Its   English  genesis  is  oddly 

shown  in  the  inclusion  of  Sheridan's  Elide 
and  the  omission  of  Paul  Hevere's.  altlio 
Longfellow  is  the  most  quoted  American 
in  the  collection.  (G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50.) 

GIVE  ME  A  STORY 

i  »ne  day  10.  V.  Lucas  turned  out  his 
trinket  box  and  found  some  precious  war 
souvenirs,  a  rare  Australian  nugget,  prest 
Mowers,  bits  of  fur  and  feathers,  an  old 
trout  fly,  etc.  Nothing  of  value,  perhaps, 
until,  transmuted  by  his  magic  into  strik- 
ing sketches,  whimsical  fables  and  delight- 
ful dissertations,  they  become  something 
you  cannot  afford  to  miss,  a  book  called 
Cloud  and  Silver.  (G.  H.  Doran  Company, 
$1.25.) 

A  Country  Chronicle,  by  Grant  Shower- 
man,  is  a  small  boy's  sober  account  of  the 
wholesome  farm  life  that  surrounds  him. 
With  a  boy's  candor  and  matter-of-fact 
litoralness  and  keen  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, the  author  reveals  country  life  as  he 
has  known  it.  with  its  durable  homespun 
virtues,  its  awkward  simplicities.  The  story 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  perfection  of 
minute  detail  which  results  in  verisimili- 
tude of  presentation.  (The  Century  Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

Our  Natupski  Xci<ihbors,  by  Edith  Mini- 
ter,  is  not  ordinary  fiction  manufactured  on 

a  typewriter.  It  is  more  like  biography — 
the  true  life  story  of  the  Natupskis,  a  fam- 
ily of  Polish  immigrants  who  live  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  their  chickens  and  pigs. 
This  account  of  their  progress  in  decency 
ami  Americanism  is  a  human  document 
that  readers  will  not  soon  forget.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  $1.35.) 

The  Incredible  Honeymoon,  by  E.  Nes- 
bit,  is  an  account  of  an  elopement.  The 
young  people  are  incredibly  charming,  fall 
in  love  with  incredible  rapidity,  escape 
their  elders  with  incredible  ease.  Every- 
thing which  would  be  likely 
in  real  life  goes  right,  which 
somewhat  incredible  story. 
Brothers,  $1.) 

J.  J.  Bell's  new  book,  Cupid  in  Oihlins, 
is  an  engaging  account  of  the  romance  of 
a  gunner  in  the  English  navy  who  has  been 
told  that  he  must  sink  a  U-boat  to  win  a 
certain  Lydia  with  a  "lovely  pigtail."  The 
author    of    "Wee    .Macgreegor"    touches    the 

war  theme  very  lightly,  and  the  real  inter- 
est of  this  little  volume  is  to  be  found  in 
the  personalities  of  the  hero  and  his 
friends.    I  1'.    II.    Kevell    &   Co.,   $1.) 

Fibble,  D.  />..  by  Trvin  S.  Cobb,  is  a 
caricature  of  the  curate  of   the  stage,   of 

C edies    that     make    humor    of    types      not 

individuals.  The  drawing  of   Fibble  es 
aggerates  his  type  ami  he  is  Involved,  arbi 

ily,    in     situations    in     which     no    living 
Dibble    would    ever    have 
Put    the  book    is   funny,   w 

calculated   to   tickle 

average  A rican.  (G.  11 

$1.20.) 

Sii    Hugfa    Clifford's   life   among   the    peo 

the    Malaj    Peninsula    has   made   II 

ible    loi'    him    to   write    Willi    jpea  I 
I  hy        of     a      oi\  ill  \il  ion      w  huh.      In 


to   go  wrong 

makes  this   a 
(Harper     & 


Involved     himself 

Ith  the  thy  humor 

the    fanCJ     Of    the 

.  Doran  <  ompnnj . 


Will  you  give  one  family 

A 
MERRY 

XMAS 
DINNER? 

Wo  are  lint  your 

.1     .no 
1  In'  hunt. 

3oo,oa>  pooi  peo- 
iilo  .  lii'i-ri'ii  lost 
X  iu  ;i  s    in     ilio 

u.  s.  i.y  The 
Salvation 

Army. 

Help    us   in    this 

way  to  get  oloae 
to  these  people, 

love  lliiiii  .it 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 

$2. 00  Feeds  a  Family  of  Five 

Send  Donations  to   Commander  Miss  Booth 

118    Weil  Fourteenth  Street,  New   York    City 

Western  Dept.,  Comm.  Estill,  108  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicafo 


THE  FAMOUS  FOX 


42 

|     The  lightest   run- 
n  i  n  (j   lypewrltei 
in  the  world — Latest  Model— irom 
our  Factory  to  your  Office  for  $42. 
Send  any  amount  with  order  you  can 
spare  and  pay  the  balance  monthly. 
No  interest.     No  red  tape.     3  years* 
guarantee.     Factory  rebuilt.     In  re- 
plying mention  "The  Independent.*' 
FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Invention  fits   mouth — 

simple  as  false  teeth.  Con- 
trols muscles  of  articulation. 
Stammering   impossible  minute  con- 
_  trolUr  is  fitted.  Soon  talk correctly  without 
Controller-  ft  riteforour6oieiititfoe.T.pIai)ttt't>ii  i>f  Stammer* 

ii't'-  Feate&Beattie,Box  83,Spencerport.N.Y. 


STAMMERING 

MECHANICALLY 
STOPPED 


LA  T  SHAW  SCHOOL  For  Backward  Children 

Th:s  school  has  discovered  original  methods  of  growing  mind 
and  body  and  has  proven  that  feeblemindedness  is  curable.  Do 
you  want  your  child  to  become  bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a 
possible  Suture  o{  usefulness  1  Come  and  sec  for  yourself.   $1300  up. 

ALLEN  LATSHAW.  Founder.  "The  Maples."  Berwin.  Pa. 

There  will  be  a  competitive  scholarship  awarded 
at  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  by  the 
Heads  of  the  school.  This  scholarship  will  be 
open  February,  1917,  examinations  for  which  will 
be  taken  the  last  week  in  December.  Candidates 
will  send  their  names  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  school  to  apply  for  the  qualify- 
ing   examinations. 

Good  memory  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success. forj  ~ 
Power.     Test 
your  memory!    1  will 
send  you  Kree  my  Copy- 
righted Memory  and  Concentra- 
tion Test,  also  Free  illustrate.!  book 
Flow  to  Kemeoiber  names,  faceB.etuJies  * 
—  develop,    will.  Self- Confidence,    Read]  ■ 
.eech  and  Thought.    Write  today.   AeMrose 

Dicisoa  Memory  Scbool     404  Hearst  Bids.  Cbicaeo ' 


ss,  tor  Memory 

»1      j4 


XMAS  CARDS  "\TV2 

IUV  DIRECT  FROM  Till:  MANI  I  VdlltER 
Highest  Quality,  Hand  Embossed,  with  yout  own  name. 
40  exclusive  new  designs.  Send  f  or  Catalogue  and  Price*. 
ART  CARD  CO..    542  I   So.  Dearborn  St..   Caicaio.HL 


DARDS 

Established  197  > 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

II  I    of    the    l'uiU\l    S 

and    I  d   bj    Cable  Cod*   through  our 

own     correspondents     In     Europe     and     the 
li'  iii-.h   Coloni 

\\ .   ■■  \\  i  thovt   room  t^  dltpl 

dinnei    table  decoration 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madtaon  Avenue 

Nr'.W  U'KN. 
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is  "au  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the 
feudal  kingdoms  of  medieval  Europe." 
The  zest  with  which  we  read  the  tales  of 
The  Further  Side  of  Silence  is  due  in  part 
to  the  new  flavor  that  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula gives  fiction,  and  in  part  to  their 
unusual  narrative  power.  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  $1.35.) 

The  Range  Boss,  by  Charles  Alden  Selt- 
zer, smacks  reminiscently  of  "The  Vir- 
ginian," tho  its  Wild  West  is  even  wilder, 
its  "bad  men"  more  rampant,  and  its  kill- 
ings mi  ire  casual  than  those  of  its  proto- 
fcyj  e.  A  fairly  entertaining  love  story,  with 
a  heavy  and  unconvincinglv  repentant  vil- 
lain. (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
$1.30.) 

Some uli ere  in  Red  Gap,  by  Harry  Leon 
Wilson.  Variegated  experiences  of  the 
woman  owner  of  a  Western  cattle  ranch, 
told  to  an  obliging  guest  in  an  inferior 
Mr.  Dm. Icy  style,  with  occasional  flashes 
of  genuine  humor  and  shrewd  insight  into 
human  nature.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
£L35.) 

The  theme  of  The  Six-Pointed  Cross  in 
the  Dust,  by  John  Roland — the  old  and 
wonderful  story  of  the  adventures  of  a 
vagabond  knight  errant — is  rich  in  pos- 
sibilities. But  the  adventures  are  manufac- 
tured— never  really  happened ;  and  the 
whole  tale  lacks  the  breath  of  true  romance. 
(F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.30.) 

Just  for  the  baseball  wise  are  the  amus- 
ing letters  of  You  Know  Me,  Al,  written 
with  unbelievable  frequency  and  detail  by  a 
"bushcr."  Ii.  W.  Lardner,  to  his  long  suf- 
fering pal.  (G.  H.  Doran  Company,  $1.25.) 

JUST  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  story  written  for  Christmas  that 
escapes  being  either  commonplace  or  senti- 
mental is  rare,  and  Ruth  Sawyer's  This 
H  uy  to  Christmas  does  escape.  It  man 
to  weave  folk  tales  from  half  a  dozen  lands 
in  with  a  simple,  merry  story  of  a  snow- 
bound hill  country,  and  both  grown  folk 
children  will  enjoy  it.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,   $1.) 

Christmas   in   Russia  and  in  the   Scan- 
dinavian   countries,    and    Yule    as    it    was 
brated   before   it  became  the  Christian 
•ival.  are  some  of  the  chapters  in  Yule- 
tide  in  Main)  Lands,  by  M.  P.  Pringle  and 
<".   A.    fjrann.    (Boston:    Lothrop,    Lee  & 
L) 
Christina     T"  e  in  Mentone  with  a  Bel- 

|  i  e      family      and      a      millionaire 

erican    has    fairy-tale    possibilities    not 
inted,  by  C.  N.  &  A.  M.   William- 
son    in     Angels     Unawares.     (Harpei     & 
.  50  cents.) 

Kate    Douglas    Wiggin — or    her    publish- 

decided     that     she     should     write    a 

Christinas  story.    So   she   wrote   The   /•''>- 

•if   a    f  Card,    with    not    ,. 

idea    for   a  Starter,    and    now   and   then 

a    reminder  of  he:    light  charm,    but.   I.v    DO 

■    ery  page.    (Houghton,   .Mifflin 

Company,  $1.) 

ff<  (fome,  the  Lord,  to  rich 
and  poor,  to  gay  and  sorrowing,  to  saint 
and   sinner.    In    man'.-    form-    f  I <-   came,    but 

bo  could  see.  Such  is  Cyrus 
!:  ady's    "Christmai     fanta 

ip.     (<l.    ]'.     J'ut- 
.  oriH.  $1 ; 

Wht  <iw   is  Dr.  Burrell's 

str)  of  a  little  blind  beggar  of  I' 

who    one    winter    night    saw    the    glory    of    a 

star,  and  t  trd  found  hi 

HitrM    when    told    to  go   "wash    in    tin-    pool 
of   Siloam."    <  New    Yo,  I-  .   Am.   'I 

IT,  cent 

An      in'  on      of      the      three      QiftS 

!,>,,„    tht    Desert     gold,    frankii  md 

B     l 

trated      i       II  irold 
man.    (Abingdon    Press,  50  cents.) 
'  one  of  the  M.ii'i.   who  ber<    be 

rVandering  Jew,  tell     Tht    ir»  • 

Mai  i  a    uncommonly   sat> 

of  Chi 

I.     r..,,;.        >/ith    a 

<  I'.o    Ion        'I  fie      I'll 
*ri'"     I'  ».) 


Loyal  to  the  Service 

They  Uphold  Each  Other's  Hands 


The  public  must  be  served.  This 
Is  the  dominating  thought  of  the 
entire  Bell  organization  from  the 
president  down.  Every  employe 
feels  the  sense  of  responsibility 
that  this  working  principle  implies. 
The  public  must  be  served — effi- 
ciently, uninterruptedly. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  policy, 
the  management  of  the  Bell  System 
realizes  that  every  individual  em- 
ploye must  give  undivided  and  un- 
distracted  effort  and  interest  to  his 
work. 

To  assure  this,  every  worker  re- 
ceives adequate  remuneration, 
ample  protection  in  case  of  illness 
and  provision  for  old  age.  All  these 
personal  matters  are  cared  for  so 
that  the  employe  has  the  least  possi- 


ble worry  regarding  his  own  welfare. 
His  whole-hearted  attention  can  be 
devoted  to  serving  the  public. 

While  each  employe  realizes  that 
he  is  but  a  single  factor,  he  under- 
stands that  not  only  is  supreme 
personal  effort  expected  of  him, 
but  also  a  loyal  support  to  every 
other  telephone  worker. 

There  is  something  in  the  tele- 
phone organization  which  imbues 
every  employe  with  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  public.  All  feel  a 
direct  responsibility  for  each  other 
because  each  recognizes  that  only 
by  mutual  endeavor  can  they  ren- 
der the  high  standard  of  service 
which  is  expected  of  them.  They 
uphold  each  other's  hands  so  that 
the  public  may  be  served. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


"Headaches— How  Prevented" 

Wli:.  ling   limn   headache?     Yet — a  headache  Is  "only  a  tymptom."     It  Is  ii. 

ndltloni  ba cl  idachei — the  conditions  by  which  beadachei  are  can  ■  -1    that  the 

teal  danger  Uea,     i  >i  pressure,  an  to  Intoxication,  tya  Itfaln  and  worse  diiorderi  cause 


'I  0  l»r  rid 

explained  In  ■■• 

a   Neflrol 

.  rolling 

In     I'llcy'a 


|ioa  urn  i  i"-    al  tin  ir  i  in  i       How  in  do  thi'i  Ii 
book,    'Headachea  and  How  to  Prevent  Thorn"    by  Dr.  w.  II. 

t  who  baa  h  id  \  in  atlng  all  kii 

iel  by  follow  i"  -  the  it  11  b In 
1  < inly  natural  mi  an  — dlt  i,  < 

I.  and  sleep.     We    •■nd  tin  i  bunk  lor  your  PRE! 

in.  All  yon  do  :  i  -  I  Foi  lt<   I        il pon  > 

not  ladaflad  wnb  iii>-  book,  return  II 

Voof  i  lamlni  lion  coal    rou  doi  ;•  peon  v. 
II  yet  you  rem) l  only  1 1  25,    Nol 

a  lar^e  bonk,  but      worth  lii   v)right  In  gold 
tft  tin  hMdScki  '"//"■«/■, 

Send  No  Money — Use  llie  Coupon 
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THE  CONFIDENCE 

that  no  disturbing  incident  will  mar 
the  pleasure  of  your  trip  makes 
travel  on  n 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tour 

an  ideal  vacation. 

South  America  :  LanU  of  the  remark- 
able I  nca  civilisation,  of  stupendous 
mountains  and  limitless  Undeveloped  re- 
sources. The  one  ideal  way  to  visit  this 
wonderful  continent  and  he  free 
the  w  unes  of  custom  houses,  fol 
languages     and     the     perpetual     difficulties 

ot    getting    accommodations    in    a   st 
land    is    with    one    of    our    small    pai 
Departures    Dec.     30;    Jan.     13,    31;     Feb. 
io,   .'4,   and   Mar.   14. 

South  Sea  Islands  and  Australasia : 

Fascinating  new  tours  out  of  the  ordinary- 
routes  of  travel,  including  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Aus'ralia, 
Rarotonga  and  Tahiti.  Leaving  Mar.  7 
and  Mar.   13. 

Also  Tours  to  California  and  Hawaii, 
Japan  and  China.  Nassau  and  Florida, 
and  two  luxurious  cruises  to  the  West 
Indies,  Sailing  Feb.   10  and  Feb.  24. 

Send   for    Booklet   Desired. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  6,  17  Temple  PI.,  Boston 

New  York    Philadelphia     Chicago     San  Francisco 


l&* 
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MAKERS.     BOSTON 


FOR,  to 

Boston  Garter 

will  ornament  thousands  of  Christmas  trees. 

Get  one  of  these  attractive  gift-packages  for 

each  of  your  men-folks.   It  makes  a  sensible 

temembrance  that  any  man  will  appreciate 

because  the  "Boston"  gives  the  greatest 

satisfaction  in  comfort  and  service.   The  box 

covers  show  four  beautifully  colored  designs 

— the  garter  colors  are  black,  white,  tan, 

baby  blue,  marine  blue,  lavender  and  gray. 

A  t  stores  everywhere  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Silk,  50  cents  Lisle,  25  cents 

SEOROE     FROST    CO, 


Indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cetts- 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorlemi 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Nogolngout  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health 


ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  IIoiiho 

The  germs  are  killed   by   u  chemical  process  In 
water  In  tli  r,   which  you  empty 

Absolutely  DO  odor.    No  more  troubl 

11. in  ashes.     Closet  absolutely  guuraa. 
1        k  riptlon  mi 
ROWS  SANITARY  MFO  CO.  1-MuBROWI  B10Q.,  U1TR0IT, 

'.«  It    " 


A*k  11I1. , hi  tli«  It.,    i»ii   W«.ti.l»n.l       II  .t  mi. I  l  .  l.l         MIP.U 
W.t.r  Will trii. lug mVM 


The 

Market 

Place 


STOCKS  AND  DIVIDENDS 
During1  the  week  that  ended  on  No- 
vember 25  the  upward  movement  which 
had  been  shown  by  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
second  half  of  the  preceding  week  was 
checked,  and  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  25th  there  was  a  net  average 
loss  for  the  six  days.  Some  of  the  war 
order  shares  had  advanced;  others  had 
declined.  Railroad  stocks  had  been 
heavy,  owing  to  doubt  concerning  the 
result  of  legal  proceedings  related  to 
the  eight-hour  law.  Railroad  price 
changes  were  slight,  however,  as  sup- 
port had  been  given  by  very  favorable 
reports  of  earnings. 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  27th, 
the  market  moved  downward  again. 
Published  warnings  that  German  sub- 
marines were  preparing  to  attack  ships 
near  our  coast  caused  uneasiness,  and 
the  decline  of  wheat  prices  at  Chicago 
(due  to  reports  that  proposals  for  an 
embargo  had  strong  support  at  Wash- 
ington) exerted  a  depressing  influence. 
But  railroad  shares  were  firmly  held. 
Confusion  and  uncertainty  character- 
ized the  course  of  the  market  on  Tues- 
day. Some  thought  the  warning  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  concerning  the 
investment  of  bank  funds  in  British 
Exchequer  bills  might  unfavorably  af- 
fect the  trade  in  munitions.  The  rate 
for  call  loans  rose  to  6  per  cent.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  the  quotations 
showed  an  average  net  loss  of  more 
than  one  point.  On  Wednesday  there 
was  a  slight  recovery.  Railroad  stocks 
were  notably  strong  on  Friday,  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving,  partly  on  ex- 
pectation that  the  forthcoming  message 
of  the  President  would  make  recom- 
mendations satisfactory  to  the  com- 
panies. Additional  reports  of  earnings, 
while  they  showed  considerable  in- 
creases of  gross  receipts  over  those  of 
one  year  ago,  pointed  to  declines  of 
net  earnings  which  indicated  the  great- 
er cost  of  transportation.  During  each 
of  the  week's  full  days  moi'e  than 
1,000,000  shares  were  sold. 

In  the  month  of  November,  transac- 
tions on  the  Exchange  amounted  to 
34,500,981  shares,  a  number  equaled 
in  no  preceding  November.  The  busi- 
ness in  the  corresponding  month  one 
year  ago  was  only  17,660,000  ihu 
[n  no  one  of  the  month's  twniis  full 
il.iys  wore  the  sales  less  than  L, 000,000, 

and   there  were  two  day>  when  they 
exceeded  2,000,000, 

Prices  were  affected  t.>  some  extent 
by  a  remarkable  Hat  o!  dividend  an 

nminiements,     showing     extra     allow 


All  Successful  Teachers 

USE 

PELOUBET'S 

Select  Notes 

finding  in  them  a  wealth  of  ex- 
planation, suggestion,  illustration 
—  in  fact,  material  of  all  kinds 
needed  to  instruct  and  hold  the 
'attention  of  their  classes. 

SEND  for  FREE  SAMPLE  PAGES 

Cloth,  $1.15  net.       $1.25  Delivered 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Tycos 

trie  Quality  Ma 
►  Made 


has 


ilia 
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ShnJ 

the  Center  of  theWorld's-Sl 

thermometer]! 

Indusl 


laylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  7ycosorK7yforThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


PEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ! 


The  European  war  has  created  a  ureal  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities tor  those  who  know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian. 
Use  Yonr  Now  is  the  time  to  bt-tter  your  position  or  in- 

Own 

Machine  |[-m!  Language-Phone  Method 


and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Liocuistry 
You  simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 
native  protessor  pronounce  {he  foreign 
language,  over  and  over  until  you  know 
it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking  machines, 
Columbia,  Victor,  etc.  Write  for  free 
*'LanguageTreatise"  and  particulars  of 
trial  offer.     An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

975  Putnam  Bldg..  2  W.  45lb  St..  N.  V. 


What  15c  JES.  You  \R„T 


Nation's  Capital 


The  little  matter  ol 
15c  in  stamps  or 
coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The 
Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nations 
center,  torthe  Nation  ;ap  i  per  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  This 

paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si* 
year.  If  von  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  In  ih© 
world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  a 

want  a  paper  m  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  en- 
tertaining, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.     It  \ 

r  which  puts  everything  <  H. briefly — 

here  it  is  at  last.  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  mightlike 
a  paper,  and  we  will  send  it  on  probation   13 

does  not  repay  lis.    but  we  are  glad   to  invest  I        N 

Address  The  Pathfinder,   Box   38.    Washington,   D.  C. 


THE 

Climate  Mild   but 
not  Enervating 


DEAL  WINTER  RESORT 

|    BERMUDA 

PRINCESS   HOTEL 

Now  Open     Best  location  and  equipment  on  Um 
Modern   service   throughout       Grin   room,   tiled 

■>n   Heel   ui    i  saddle   riding. 

golf,    tannis     sea    bathtno.        is    hours    frv       \ 
s.  s.  Pusses  of  Quebec  S.  S.  (  .  t*  |     \    \ 

HOWE    a    TWOBOOBR,    Mgrs..     Hamilton, 

Vte©iJLD  YOU 

iZS^-y-^    ahow  this  Ht  i  h  grade 

i-'  k.  v    i       ,    i 
I 

»  Iteaeeia  •«>   »  ic> 


teller 
simply  aai 
WOODSTOCK  TYPKWKIIS.K  CO.,  u.,.  Oci.l«ChJva«*.Ma. 
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ances.  The  Du  Pont  Powder  Company- 
gave  24%  per  cent  extra,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  quarterly  payment,  mak- 
ing 100  per  cent  for  the  full  year. 
Another  powder  company,  the  Atlas, 
added  8  per  cent  to  its  quarterly  of  2 
per  cent.  The  New  York  Air  Brake 
Company's  extra  of  12%  per  cent  was 
explained  by  the  statement  that  net 
earnings  for  ten  months  had  exceeded 
$8,000,000.  Additions  made  by  copper 
mining  companies  were  as  follows: 
Quincy,  quarterly  increased  from  $4 
to  $5;  Allouez,  from  $2.50  to  $3; 
Calumet  and  Arizona,  1  per  cent  extra. 
Lackawanna  Steel  gave  an  extra  of  3 
per  cent;  Central  Leather  one  of  $2, 
and  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  one  of  4  per 
cent.  Initial  dividends  were  announced 
by  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  and 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies 
Steamship  Company.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  restored  its  old  7  per  cent 
rate,  and  dividend  payments  were  re- 
sumed by  two  or  three  companies 
whose  stockholders  had  received  noth- 
ing for  some  time  past. 

LOANS  AND  CREDITS 
New  loans  to  foreign  borrowers  in- 
clude $2,400,000  to  Bolivia;  $5,500,- 
000  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  Brazil, 
and  $20,000,000  to  each  of  the  three 
French  cities  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  These  cities,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  about  1,400,000, 
have  debts  amounting  to  only  $50,000,- 
000.  There  are  also  recent  bank 
credits  of  $30,000,000,  one  of  which, 
for  $5,000,000,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
one  of  the  French  railway  companies, 
which  has  been  paying  11  per  cent 
dividends  on  a  capital  of  $80,000,000. 
When  it  was  proposed  a  few  days 
ago  that  banks  and  investors  here 
should  buy  British  or  French  Treasury 
notes  or  Exchequer  bills,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  published  its  objections, 
with  what  was  regarded  as  a  warning 
to  rncrnb'-r  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  These,  the  Board  said, 
,'ht.  not  to  tie  up  their  liquid  funds 
in  obligations  of  this  kind  which  might 
have  to  be  re  everal  times,  tl 

becoming    long-term    securities.    This 
cau  ed    '>ma  surprize  in  London,  wfc 
the  opinion   was  exprest  that  so  good 
a  easterner  as  the  British  Government 
might  ably   e  11    po   lible 

lation    here.    The    objects 
proved  to  be  eff<  for  on  Decem- 

ber l  J.  P.  M  ft  Co.  gave  notice 

that  the   plan    for  selling   such    note 
had  been  irithdn  the  request  of 

th<;   Briti  h   and   French  governments, 
which  how  every  regard" 

for  the  I''  rd. 

WAGES  INCREASED 
I  •    the   clo  ting   ■■•■  •  el      of   the 
tb'  <■    been    many    In  of 

■   ted  by  the  high  eoflt  of 
I  the  large  pronM    of  mann 
i  ho  i   which   <   ]•'  <  tally  at- 
the   beginning  of 

tb-  the  addition   of    10 

000  00(  I  ,    to   the 

-       .  '  01  poration'  i  260, 

<><><>  employees  (making  an  Increa  <•  of 
33  per  test    iiu  iai  y) ,  end  the 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Know  ? 
What  Do  You  Want  to   Buy? 


AN  INVITATION 

is  extended  to  subscribers  of  The  Independent,  who  live  in  the 
country,  to  consult 

The  Countryside  Shop 

with  regard  to  any  problem  embraced  by  the  following  list  of  subjects: 


Seeds,  Bulbs,  Shrubs 
and  Trees 
Garden  Equipment 
Outdoor  Decorations 
Landscape  Gardening 
House  Plans 
Building  Materials 


House  Furnishings 
Furniture  and  Rugs 
Interior  Decoration 
Motor-Cars  and  Accessories 
Poultry  and  Kennel 
Sporting  and  Outdoor  Goods 
Country  Property 


The  new  service  which  we  have  established  for  the  benefit  of 
subscribers  of  The  Countryside  Magazine  is  hereby  offered  to  the 
subscribers  of  The  Independent  as  well.  One  report  will  be 
supplied  without  charge  to  each  subscriber  of  The  Independent 
who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  this  unique  opportunity. 

The  Countryside  Shop  is  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers,  the 
merchants,  the  growers  and  distributors,  those  who  plan  and 
those  who  execute. 

Its  expert  counsellors  are  authorities  in  their  special  fields— from 
landscape  gardening  to  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the 
country  house. 

What  one  problem  of  country  living  most  concerns  you  now?  In 
what  direction  do  you  wish  advice  and  assistance? 

While  you  are  considering  this  matter,  send  the  attached  coupon 
to  the  manager  of  The  Countryside  Shop. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  coupon  he  will  send  you  a  requisition  chart 
which  will  enable  you  to  quickly  check  up  your  needs  and  put 
down  your  specific  question.  State  exactly  and  briefly  what  you 
wish  to  know. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  blank,  The  Countryside  Shop  will  prepare  a 
iai  i  oport  which  it  is  believed  will  help  you  in  carrying  out 
your  pla  ns  as  they  relate  to  some  definite  part  of  your  enjoyment 
of  country  living. 

We    are    extending   this    invitation    to    Independent    subscribers,    without 

any  charg<     whatever,   because  we  wish   to   demonstrate  the   new  quality 

direct    service    which    The    Countryside    Shop    is    prepared    to    supply. 


t^k    INDEPENDENT 

CORPORATION 

1 19  West  40th  St.  New  York 


$ 


The  coupon  below  will  receive  prompt 
attention.    Mail  n  today. 


1 


No. 


'I  III.  i  OUNTRY8IDE  SHOP 

1 19  We  it  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 
Plea  '     end  me  your  requisition  blank  In  <>\<\<-v  that  I  may  apply  for 
Information,  which  I  am  to  receive  without  charj 


N 


ami 


Address    

Po  I  Office  : 
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WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largrest  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices,  and  gives  the  quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1917  Catalog  (44  pages)  list9  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  Hansen, -Bennett 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    Us    YOUR   rr\  s-\  -r\  \  -\t-  t 
Name  and  Address     -*-  ^  U  J±-  X   I 

ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
914  Brooks  Building    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


I  For  36  years  we  have  \>een  paying  our  customers 
line  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
Imethods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
Jwhich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

aoDal    investieutiun.      Please  ask    for  Loan    Liat    J»o.  710 
l$-5  C'ertiiicates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  InTeswrs. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan, 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  lucompatlhle.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  whleli  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  bo  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  euuranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
I  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  07  woold  provide  an  annual  ln- 
com<  ly  beyond  qi 

doubt.       The     Annuity     Deportment,     METRO- 
POLITAN     LIFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY, 
York,    will   give    advlee   as   to    the    return 
lit    liny    ii;''-,    inn  li-   or    fin 


similar  addition  to  the  pay  of  35,000 
cotton  mill  workers  In  New  Bedford. 
Other  steel  companies  and  cotton 
manufacturer!  have  Bines  followed 
these  examples.  The  list  includes  those 
named  below: 

Steel  Corporation;  other  steel  com 
Lea;  cotton  manufacturers  In  New  Bed- 
Cord,  Fall  River,  Manchester)  Lowell,  Lav, 
rence,  Adams  ;in<i  Augusta,  Georgia;  six 
worsted  mills  in  New  Jersey;  The  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Companj  ;  seven  woolen  mills 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittafield,  Massachusetts, 

ami    one    in     Worcester;    the    Standard    »>il 

Companj  of  New  Jersey;  the  Toledo  Plate 
(Jlass  Company;  several  shoe  factories  in 
Massachusetts;  The  United  States  En- 
velope Company,  twelve  factories;  the  Na- 
tional and  Dnited  States  Rubber  Cora- 
panies;  the  American  Thread  Company. 

As  a  rule  the  addition  is  10  per  cent. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  increases  for 
textile  workers  in  New  England  since 
January  amount  to  $10,000,000  a  year. 
In  New  York  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  has  undertaken  to  give  to  its 
17,000  employees  a  quarterly  dividend 
on  wages  which  is  equal  in  percentage 
to  the  dividend  received  by  stock- 
holders. The  company's  dividend  rate 
is  7  per  cent,  and  the  workmen's  an- 
nual pay  will  be  increased  by  about 
$1,000,000. 

RISING  METAL  PRICES 
In  the  steel  market  prices  are  ad- 
vancing every  week,  and  almost  every 
day,  because  of  the  great  demand  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Our  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  first  three  weeks  of  No- 
vember gave  orders  for  $75,000,000 
worth  of  steel  products,  35,000  cars 
included.  The  price  of  cars  is  nearly 
100  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  before 
the  war.  Orders  are  for  about  50  per 
cent  more  this  year  than  were  sold  in 
1915,  and  for  locomotives  there  has 
been  a  greater  increase,  but  the  com- 
panies must  wait  a  long  time  for  de- 
livery. Relief  for  the  car  shortage,  as 
to  which  there  is  so  much  complaint, 
must  be  delayed.  One  car  order  re- 
cently placed  calls  for  delivery  in  No- 
vember, 1917.  Russia  ordered  1000 
cars  last  week,  England  wants  135,000 
tons  of  rails  and  Russia  33,000.  The 
demand  for  ship  plates  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. Foreign  shipbuilders  are  now  try- 
ing to  buy  100,000  tons,  and  a  large 
quantity  is  needed  in  American  ship- 
yards. Altho  the  output  of  pig  iron  was 
never  before  so  large,  the  increase  dur- 
ing ten  months  of  the  present  year 
having  been  about  40  per  cent,  price 
additions  are  reported  every  few  days. 
Bessemer  pig,  $22  a  few  months  ago, 
is  now  selling  at  $35.  France  and  Italy 
recently  bought  100,000  tons. 

The  greatest  transactions,  however, 
relate  to  steel  bars  which  are  used  in 
making  shells.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
the  Allies  have  bought  1,500,000  tons, 
for  delivery  in  the  second  half  of  1917, 
paying  about  $80.  A  short  time  ago 
the  price  was  $00.  Official  reports  show 
the  remarkable  growth  of  our  exports 
of  steel  products.  In  the  nine  months 
that  ended  with  September  thej 
amounted  to  $619,858,000,  against 
8215,000,000   and   $152,000,000    in    the 

corresponding  months  of  L916  and 
mi  i.    September,    with    890,885,000, 

mads  S    new    high    monthly    record. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE   CRESSON   CONSOLIDATED   GOLD   MINING 

AND    MILLING    COMPANY. 

Dividend   No.    50. 

Amount,    |80o, 00,     Total    amount    to    date, 

$4,221,162.50. 

Notice   is   bereb]    given   that    the   monthly    oiv- 

Idend   of   trn    1 1 lis   per   share   baa   been   da* 

clared  upon  nil  outstanding  stock  of  The  Oreaaoo 
Consolidated   Gold    Mining    and    Milling    Company. 

Vlao  :in  extra  dividend  of  fifteen  (15)  centi 
per  Bbare  haa  been  declared  upon  all  outstanding 
siurk  of  The  Oreaaon  Consolidated  Gold  Mining 
and  Milling  Company. 

Both  dividend!  payable  December  10,  1919,  to 
stockholdere   ol    record    November    20,    1918. 

By  order  of  ihe  Hoard  of  Directors. 

ADOLPH  K.  ZANG,  Secretary. 


UNITED     STATES    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 
New  York    November  28,  1916. 

\i  :i  Board  »f  Directors  meeting  held  iiiis  day, 
a  regular  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  was  declared 
on  the  capital  stock  of  tins  Company,  payable 
December  80,  1918,  to  stockholders  of  record 
nt   the  elose  of  business  on   December    16,    mio. 

N.    H.    CAMPBELL.    Treasurer. 

BROOKLYN    RAPID    TRANSIT    COMPANY. 

New   York,    November   27,    1916. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  this  flay  declared 
a    quarterly    dividend    of    one    and    one-half    per 

centum  (\Vi%)  on  the  Outstanding  capital  stock 
of  this  Company,  payable  on  January  1,  1917,  to 
Stockholders  of  record  at  the  elose  of  business 
on    Saturday,    December   9,    1916. 

J.   H.    BENNINGTON,   Secretary. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  29,  1916. 
A  dividend  of  One  and  Three-fourths  Per 
Cent  (i-J4%)  has  been  declared  upon  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Company,  payable  January  1,  1917,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the  close  of  business  December 
15,    1916.      Checks   will    be    mailed. 

T.  T.  ANDERSON,  Treasurer. 


KA 

6*>>  TIME  CERTIFICATES 

IPj  issued  in    multiples   of    $50,001 

y^^gfJ  are  most   desirable   investments. 

^4sfl  Booklet  "A"  7\  lis  Why— it's  Free. ' 

^_J  Paid-in  Capital  Half  a  Million  Dollars 

W 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION 

HELENA                                 MONTANA 

CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 

OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 


CEND  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old  gold,  platinum  or  silver 
*J  jewelry  (new  or  broken),  false  teeth  (with  or  without  gold), 
any  dental  finings,  painters'  gold-leaf  <  ottoa  or  magneto  p< 
Nothing  too  large  or  too  small.     We   |  h  the  highest 

possible  prices.  Candothi  we  do  the  largest  bus 

of  tins  kind  in  the  country     Established  1899.  Your  goods  re- 
turned at  our  expense  should  our  offer  be  refused  In  l 
Liberty  Refining  Co..  432  C  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


RICH    in   PURE 
SALTS  of  FRUIT 

Recommended 
by    the    World's 
Great   Food   and 
Health  Scientists 

The  Natural  Food  for  Stomach  ami  Bowels 
— — —  Keeps  Them  in  Perfect  Condition, 
m  1  By  Mail.  1  jar  $1.  4  jars  $3.50.  Circular  on  request. 
31      STEWART  F000  CO..  S71   Security  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Choice  Xmas  Pecans 


Fresh,  Wild  Grown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine    new    crop    oi 
Wabash    Vallej 

I'.  ,   i  iin     now 
111  m     she1 

,  I  I,  k,  ,1 

I    lllllll  .        \\  ,'   stll  l> 

to  consumer!  i»  ic, 

.Old        I  UU        41 

pel  pound,  sxptesi  art 

u  nt    i.i.i-  n    Nu'ti    Walnut*  and  UmII  n«ik» 
Ordai    Van   Pound  »' • » •  i  Oartoa   Paoani   todaj     j,  ■  M) 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  Wi  "v.' ',..ui"i'.,i 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


PENSION  MUTUAL  LIFE 

As  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  by  this  department  during  the 
recent  past  about  the  management  and 
financial  condition  of  the  Pension  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Insurance  Department  of 
that  state  has  ordered  the  company  to 
cease  business.  An  examination  of  the 
company  by  the  Department  discloses 
a  deficit  of  $1,198,422.60.  The  assets 
are  found  to  be  $404,269.17;  the  liabili- 
ties, $1,502,691.77. 

An  examination  made  two  years  ago 
showed  the  company  sound  financially, 
it  is  said;  but  we  are  informed  now 
that  the  capital  of  $849,195  is  largely 
in  stockholders'  notes,  as  yet  unpaid. 
The  Department  accountants,  who  have 
just  completed  their  examination,  re- 
port that  bonds  of  approximately  $971,- 
000  have  disappeared,  the  only  explana- 
tion vouchsafed  being  the  statement  of 
the  company's  secretary  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  been  returned  to  H.  L. 
Doherty  &  Co.,  bankers,  New  York.  No 
receipt  for  them  was  shown.  The  man- 
agement objected  to  the  examination 
and  at  first  refused  to  permit  it. 

A  number  of  letter  carriers  and  mail 
clerks,  members  of  the  Post  Office  Pro- 
tective Association,  hold  policies  in  the 
company,  the  total  sum  being  stated  at 
$1 ,034,000. 

The  Attorney-General  has  applied  for 
a  receiver,  answer  to  which  must  be 
made  within  ten  days.  If  the  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  Insurance  Department 
are  confirmed,  the  company  will  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  a  special  dep- 
uty and  the  bnsineSf  wound   up. 

The  people  connected  with  this  com- 

•y  are  promoter*  of  the  Consolidated 
In-.  '      Company,     the     object     of 

whi':h  if  to  acquire  and  consolidate  a 
number  of  young  and  small  life  com- 
panies. The  thing  Mes  an  excur- 
into  th«                f  hit^h  finance. 


■..   T..   Kenton,   O.     (1)    Tin   W«w   York 
k,w  ij,,  smottnl   '<f   n  ■    l'f'- 

'.      ;irin'i:.lly     for    tb<     P 

(2)    According  to 

'    of    11000,    ' 

'  i  ri  tr    Um 

York,  1183.78  ;  Col 

J.if<-,   |1  ' 
ropoltUn,  i\  19,09  .   Pro- 

- 

.,,  •  |    11, /■    <ofp'  rol    :iri'l    till    tBf 
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REORGANIZATION 

OF 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 


AND 


St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company 

NOTICE  THAT  PLAN  AND  AGREEMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION  HAVE 

BEEN    DECLARED    OPERATIVE,    AND    OF    OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  FURTHER  DEPOSITS   OF   SECURITIES 


To  Holders  of  Certificates  of  Deposit  issued  under  the  Plan  and  Agreement  of 
Readjustment  or  modified  Plan  and  Agreement  of  Reorganization  of  said 
Railway  Companies,  and  Holders  of  Certificates  of  Deposit  issued  by 
Depositaries  for  Committees  which  have  approved  said  modified  Plan  and 
Agreement,  and 
To  Holders  of  Undeposited  Bonds,  Stock  and  Claims  for  which  Provision  is 
made  by  said  Plan: 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  undersigned  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
as  Reorganization  Managers  under  the  Plan  and  Agreement  of  Reorganiza- 
tion, as  modified  July  25,  1916,  of  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company  (being  the 
Plan  and  Agreement  of  Readjustment  of  the  Capital  and  Debt  of  said  Com- 
panies dated  July  1,  1915,  as  modified  July  25,  1916)  have  declared  said 
Plan  and  Agreement,  as  so  modified,  operative  as  to  all  classes  of  securities 
for  which  provision  is  made  therein. 

Further  deposits  of  bonds,  shares  of  stock  and  claims,  of  all  classes  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  Plan,  may  be  made  on  or  before  January  5,  1917, 
after  which  date  no  deposits  will  be  accepted  except  on  such  terms  as  the  Reor- 
ganization Managers  may  prescribe.  Such  deposits  may  be  made  either 
with  Depositaries  or  Sub-Depositaries  for  the  Reorganization  Managers  and 
Committees  constituted  by  the  Agreement  of  Reorganization,  or  with  Deposi- 
taries for  the  Committees  which  have  approved  the  modified  Plan  and  the 
respective  offers  made  thereunder. 

Elections  permitted  by  the  modified  Plan  or  by  the  offers  made  there- 
under may  be  made,  by  Depositors  with  any  of  the  Depositaries  or  Sub- 
Depositaries  above  mentioned,  by  presenting  their  certificates  of  deposit  for 
appropriate  stamping  on  or  before  January  5,  1917,  after  which  date  no  such 
Depositor  shall  be  entitled  to  make  any  such  election. 

Dated  New  York,  November  28,  1916.  KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO. 

Reorganization  Managers. 
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A    NUMBER    OF    THINGS 

AN     OCCASIONAL     PAGE     BY    EDWIN    E.   SLOSSON 


THE  lata  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward 
often  exprest  regret  that  his  edito- 
rial duties  on  The  Independent  and 
his  outside  activities  did  not  leave  him 
time  for  his  great  delight,  the  writing  of 
poetry.  Once  in  his  busy  life  he  did  have 
leisure  and  he  improved  it.  This  was  in 
1888  when  he  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital. 
Hurrying  one  morning,  as  he  always  did 
hurry,  to  catch  a  Barclay  street  ferry 
on  his  way  from  his  home  in  Newark 
to  the  office  of  The  Independent  he 
slipped  and  fell  in  front  of  a  truck  and 
was  crushed  under  the  wheels.  At  the 
hospital  it  was  found  that  four  ribs 
were  broken  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  one  of  his  eyes. 

But  his  spirit  never  failed  him,  and 
while  he  lay  in  the  Chambers  street 
hospital  bandaged  and  blinded,  he  com- 
posed and  dictated  his  longest  poem, 
"An  Invocation  to  the  Muse  of  Verse," 
published  in  The  Independent  of  May 
10,  1888.  As  we  should  expect  under 
the  circumstances  it  is-  in  style  reminis- 
cent of  his  favorite  poet,  the  blind  Mil- 
ton, but  in  theme  it  is  very  modern,  in 
fact  it  is  in  some  respects  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  than  to  the  time 
when  it  was  written. 

Considered  merely  as  a  feat  of  mem- 
ory, the  poem  is  remarkable,  for  it  runs 
over  five  hundred  lines  and  reviews  the 
history  of  poetry  from  the  days  of  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon down  thru  Greece  and  Rome,  Italy 
and  France,  to  England  and  America. 
Like  Bishop  Berkeley,  he  then  calls  upon 
the  Muse  to  leave  old  Europe  for  a  new 
world.  The  passage  on  the  state  of 
Europe  I  must  quote  because  of  its 
curious  resemblances  and  still  more  curi- 
ous differences  to  the  present.  Then,  as 
now,  Macedonia  was  the  center  of  dis- 
turbance. The  Greeks  and  the  Montene- 
grins were  then  fighting  the  Serbs  and 
Turks.  France,  Germany  and  Russia 
combined  were  trying  to  drive  Ferdi- 
nand from  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  and 
England,  Italy  and  Austria  were  sup- 
porting him,  strange  triple  alliances 
they  seem  to  us  now!  France  was  being 
urged  to  war  against  Germany  by  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  and  England  was  threat- 
ening to  fight  Russia  in  defense  of 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey: 

Hear'st  thou  the  thunder  rumbling  in  the 

East? 
Seest  thou  a  million  Cossacks  hid  behind 
Silesian  ramparts,  and  a  million  more 
Waiting  to  leap  the  Balkans?  Rosea  red, 
Mile  upon  mile,   scent  thy   free,  virgin  air 
Bulgaria;  but  rarer  and  more  sweet 
The    freedom    pulsing    in    thy    young,    red 

blood 
Than    the    distillment   of    the    rose   leaves 

plucked 
Ere  sunrise,  in  thy  gardens,  by  the  maids! 
But  maids  and  roses  and  thy  gallant  sons 
Wait   the  dread  Russian.  Austria's  million 

men 
Guard  the  frontier,  and  Humbert  arms  his 

fleet 

Anil   while    the    Warm    reads   the   Ninetieth 

I  III) 
Over  the  corpse  of  the  gray  Emperor, 
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liisuiarck  leans,   listening  for  the  word  of 

\\  ar, 
And    Germany    and    France  shall   leap    to 

arms. 

C)  Europe,  camp  of  soldiers,  camp  of  slaves! 
Thy  men  are  reared  for  slaughter,  and  thy 

ma  ills 
For  tears.  Thy  wheat-fields  are  no  longer 

blue 
With  peaceful  corn-flower,  but  with  poppy 

red — 
The  blood-red   poppy  with   its  death-black 

heart. 
Come   hither,    men,    to   our    free    Western 

land! 
Come  hither,  Muse,   to  our   fair   realm   of 

peace! 


Victor  Hugo  proved  to  be  a  prophet 
in  some  things.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
vision  of  his  will  come  true  also: 

I  represent  a  party  which  does  not  as 
yet  exist,  the  party  of  revolution,  of  civili- 
zation. This  party  will  hold  the  twentieth 
century.  There  will  come  forth  from  it, 
first,  the  United  States  of  Europe,  and  then 
the  United  States  of  the  World. 

The  republic,  which  is  not  yet  ripe,  but 
which  in  a  century  will  embrace  the  whole 
of  Europe,  signifies  that  society  is  its  own 
sovereign.  It  protects  itself  by  means  of 
its  citizen-soldiers ;  judges  itself,  by  trial 
by  jury ;  administers  its  own  affairs,  by 
local  government ;  rules  itself,  by  popular 
representatives.  The  four  limbs  of  mon- 
archy— the  standing  army,  the  courts,  the 
bureaucracy,  the  peerage — are  for  the  re- 
public only  four  troublesome  excrescences 
which  are  withering  up  and  will  soon  die. 

* 

•  * 

Every  time  the  question  of  prohibi- 
tion is  agitated  somebody  comes  out 
with  the  claim  that  bad  cooking  has 
done  more  harm  in  the  world  than 
liquor.  Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  attempted  to  prove  this  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statistics  of  the  prisons, 
the  insane  asylums  or  the  hospitals  or 
has  suggested  what  it  has  to  do  with 
the  question  if  true.  This  culinary 
argument  has  reached  the  antipodes 
and  the  Sydney  Bulletin  puts  it  into 
verse : 

What's  meat  to  one  is  to  another  booze; 
Who   feels   a  craving   base   for   pork   or 

ham 
Corn  beef  and  carrots,  say,  or  even  lamb, 
May  find  these  things  his  intellect  confuse. 
Aye,  steak  and  onions,  taken  to  excess, 
Ofttimes  have  wrecked   domestic   happi- 
ness. 

Seed-cake  may  land  an  oldster  on  his  ear, 
Or  rouse  him  to  unseemly  levity. 
And    currant-bun    with    some    may    dis- 
agree, 

Affecting  them  as  others  are  by  beer. 
'Tis  plain  the  oat  and  burden  <>f  the  day 
Can  havoc  with  the  public's  morals  play. 

• 

*  * 

I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that 
French  teacher  who  shortly  before  the 
war  taught  his  pupils  to  sing  a  paci- 
fist ic  version  of  the  "Marseillaise": 

Plus  d'armes,  citoyens! 
Rompes   vos  bataillons! 

» Ihantons !  Ohantons  I 
i  i  que  la  pais  Mconds  nos  tillonsl 

Perhaps  he  is  in  the  trenches  shoot- 
ing   at    the    director    of    Hauptmann's 


Festspiel  of  1913  which  ended  with 
Germania  leading  the  nations  into  the 
Temple  of  Love  and  Peace.  This  scene 
was  too  much  for  the  Crown  Prince. 
He  left  the  theater  in  disgust  at  such 
nauseant  sentimentality.  Verdun  is 
more  to  his  taste. 

If  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Pirates  of 
Penzance"  is  still  played  in  London  I 
presume  the  military  censor  eliminates 
the  lines: 

For  my  military  knowledge  tho  I'm  plucky 
and    adventury, 

Has  only  been  brought  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century, 

But  still  in  learning  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral, 

I  am  the  very  model  of  a  modern  major- 
gineral. 

•  • 

The  Socialist  organ  Vorwarts  is  one 
of  the  few  German  papers  which  reveal 
the  seamy  side  of  war.  The  story  of 
what  a  lady  observed  on  a  train  be- 
tween Bremen  and  Oldenburg  is  well 
worth  reprinting  for  the  benefit  of  gig- 
gling girls  elsewhere: 

In  the  compartment  which  she  entered 
there  were  two  young  girls,  and  afterward 
a  man  came  in,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
No  sooner  was  the  latter  seated  than  she 
began  counting  slowly  on  her  fingers :  "One, 
two,  three" — and  continued  to  repeat  the 
words  at  short  intervals. 

The  young  girls  giggled,  and  whispered 
to  one  another  about  the  singular  conduct 
of  the  woman.  At  last  the  man  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer,  and  he  addrest 
the  girls :  "Perhaps  you  will  stop  your  silly 
laughing  when  you  learn  that  my  wife  has 
lost  three  sons  at  the  front.  I  am  now 
taking  her  to  an  asylum."  A  sinister  still- 
ness at  once  made  itself  felt  in  the  com- 
partment. 

•  * 

A  great  author  is  one  who  success- 
fully challenges  the  taste  of  the  world. 

"I  know  what  I  want,"  says  the 
World.  "Give  me  this  and  this." 

"No,  you  don't  know  what  you  want," 
says  the  Author.  "Take  that  and  that." 

Then  the  great  round  World  takes 
it  and  rejoices.  And  when  he  is  dead 
a  monument  is  erected  in  his  honor  by 

the  defeated  party. 

* 

•  * 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  must  still  live 
in  Russia,  for  surely  from  him  comes 
that  prayer  for  the  horses  in  the  war 
liturgy: 

And  for  those  also.  0  1  ord,  the  humble 
beasts,  who  with  us  bear  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  offer  their  guiltless 
lives  for  the  well-being  of  their  count 
we  supplicate  Thy  great  tenderness  of 
heart.  For  Thou  hast  promised  to  save 
both  man  and  beast  and  great  is  Thf 
loving-kindness.  Lord  have  men 


\  freshman  In    i  Hvn  York  mmer- 

sity  who  was  asked  to  write  a  theme  on 
hit    first    impressions   of   the   city    be 
with   this:    "The   most    amasing  sight    1 
ever    saw     wis    the    sk\ 
York    Crossing    the    Hudson    Ki\cr   on    a 
ferryboat  "  Such  optical  illusions  of  I 
iti\e   motion   are   not    uncommon 
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A    MEMORIAL    TO    DR.    WARD 

BY  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH 


The  Independent  is  glad  to  publish  the  following  appeal  to  its  readers  from 
the  president  of  Wilberforce  University.  I  may  add  that  I  have  visited  Wil- 
berforce, know  its  president  well  and  can  vouch  for  the  good  work  being 
done  there  for  the  elevation  of  the  negro.  While  the  university  maintains  a 
very  good  industrial  department,  it  has  always  stressed  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  negro,  believing  its  greatest  service  lay  in  training  its  students 
for  professional  life  and  for  the  leadership  of  the  race.  I  have  often  heard 
Dr.  Ward  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  Wilberforce  was  doing,  and 
I  am  sure  that  any  of  his  friends  who  feel  like  responding  to  President 
Scarborough's  appeal  will  be  aiding  a  genuinely  worthy  project. 

Hamilton   Holt. 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity to  erect  a  science  building  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  distinguished 
editor  of  The  Independent,  naming  it 
the  "William  Hayes  Ward  Science 
Hall."  We  feel  that  no  better  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
negro.  He  virtually  devoted  his  life  to 
the  interests  of  the  race.  By  voice  and 
pen  he  aided  our  emancipation,  upheld 
our  rights  and  denounced  our  wrongs, 
advocated  our  education  and  encouraged 
our  ambitions  and  inspired  us  with 
hope  for  a  future  free  from  prejudice 
and  proscription.  Dr.  Ward  was  also  a 
personal  friend  of  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity and  of  Bishop  Daniel  A.  Payne, 
the  chief  of  its  founders.  Whatever 
pertained  to  its  welfare  deeply  inter- 
ested him.  Therefore  he  noted  with 
deep  regret,  on  a  visit  some  four  years 
ago  when  he  addrest  us  during  Com- 
mencement Week,  that  our  quarters  for 
science  teaching  were  totally  inade- 
quate. 

Every  one  who  knew  Dr.  Ward  knows 
what  a  keen  interest  he  took  in  all  lines 
of  scientific  endeavor  and  research.  It 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  very  fitting  that 
we  strive  to  build  for  our  great  need 
a  monument  to  him  that  will  not  only 
show  our  grateful  appreciation  as  a 
people  of  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  but 
that  will  also  have  a  close  connection 
with  the  things  in  which  he  took  so 
great  delight.  It  is  equally  fitting  that 
the  oldest  negro  school  in  America 
should  be  the  one  to  put  forth  this 
effort  and  that  its  campus  should  be  the 
spot  where  such  a  memorial  shall  stand. 

Dr.  Ward  was  always  quick  to  recog- 
nize a  real  need,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  science  building  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
vi  r.sity  today.  All  its  class  work  along 
scientific  lines  is  greatly  hampered  by 
lack  of  room  for  work  and  for  even  the 
proper  placing  of  the  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  which  friend    are  making 

<•  lit.)      to      provide         '  ini 
planned     for    advance    study    demands 

the  Ik  v/  building,  as  doe*  the  constantly 
increasing  work  in  a  rtain  Industries 
and    ii  dlture.     We    cannot    even 

make  the  most  profitable  use  of  our 
small  but  well  -:.-i<  eted  mn  •  tun  b<  cause 
it,  eannot  be  properly  arranged  in  oux 
present  crowded  quarters.  Thus  we  find 
very  Important  srorli  luffering  at  every 
point.  i.<  cause  of  Deeded  snlargemi  nt. 
wMlberforce  Univoi  Ity,  because  of 
its  Btrategic  situation,  Its  snvironzni  nl 


and  many  admirable  facilities,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  centers  of  negro  high- 
er education  in  the  country.  Its  work 
is  constantly  growing.  It  provides  all- 
round  training  in  literary  courses, 
teachers'  training  courses,  and  voca- 
tional courses,  of  which  there  are  seven. 
With  forty-one  instructors  and  five  hun- 
dred students  it  is  serving  most  accept- 
ably in  a  wide  field  of  negro  education. 

It  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  as  I  have  just 
said,  dating  as  far  back  as  1847, — when 
was  founded  the  Union  Seminary,  a 
manual  labor  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  and  which  was 
subsequently  merged  into  Wilberforce 
University. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  great 
English  statesman  and  benefactor  of 
the  colored  race — William  Wilberforce. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and  its 
first  board  of  trustees  included  Gov- 
ernor Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  at  his 
death  left  it  $10,000. 

Major  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Major 
General  Saxton,  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Frederick  Douglas 
and  other  men  of  prominence  have 
served  as  trustees  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  recently  gave 
$17,500  toward  the  erection  of  a  $50,000 
building  for  girls,  which  with  the  $20,- 
000  already  donated  by  him  for  a  li- 
brary building,  made  his  total  contribu- 
tion to  Wilberforce  University,  $37,500. 

It  has  today  an  enrollment  of  five 
hundred  young  men  and  women,  from 
nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  from 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  from  Africa, 
and  needs  still  larger  quarters  for  them. 

We  are  therefore  sending  this  appeal 
to  The  Independent,  to  the  readers  of 
this  staunch  and  fearless  paper,  to  the 
friends  of  negro  education  generally 
and  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward  in  particular,  asking  their  aid 
in  accomplishing  our  purpose.  The  cost 
Of  this  proposed  building  will  be  $40,- 
DM0.  We  beg  earnestly  that  out  of  their 

philanthropic   love  of  humanity,  out  of 

lie  ir    mien  :.l.    in    |  ducal. ion    as    the    sav- 
in- and  uplifting  power  of  a  nation  as 

well  ai  a  tar,  ,  and  out.  of  their  friend- 
ship i i.i  .-ind  pride  m  tin  master  mind 
that  has  rone  to  Its  reward,  our  friends 
and  Dr.  Ward's  friends  will  assist  us  in 
omplishlng  our  purpose.  The  mem 
ory  of  one  who  di  light*  d  in  service  will 
tl  u  i  i"  i"  i  pel  aated  In  an  Institution 
whose  b hi'  is  service. 

Will,,  ,  j,,,  i  $f    i  >!,,<> 
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Breakfast  in  Five  Minutes 


Getting  a  warm,  nourishing  breakfast  on  a  cold  morning  for  a  com- 
muter-husband that  must  catch  a  train  and  a  hungry  boy  that  must 
hustle  to  school  is  easy  for  the  woman  who  knows 

Shredded  Wheat 

the  ready-cooked,  ready-to-eat,  whole  wheat  food  that  supplies  all  the 

nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's  work  or  play.       Heat  two  or  more 

Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness,  then  pour  hot  milk  over  them, 

adding  a  little   cream  and  a  dash  of  salt. 

The  perfect  food  to  work  on,  to  study  on, 

to  play  on.     Better  than  porridges  because 

it  encourages  mastication,  which  develops 

sound   teeth  and  healthy   gums.      Always 

the  same  price,   always  the  same  high 

quality. 

Made  only   by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,   Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT    CAN    WE    DO    MORE? 


T 


HE  United  States  has  protested  against  the 
deportation  of  Belgian  non-combatants  to  en- 
forced labor  in  the  workshops  of  Germany. 
The  protest  is  brief  and  unequivocal: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  learned  with 
he  greatest  concern  and  regret  of  the  policy  of  the  German 
jovernment  to  deport  from  Belgium  a  portion  of  the  civilian 
>opulation  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  labor  in 
Jermany,  and  is  constrained  to  protest  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
ut  most  solemnly,  against  this  action,  which  is  in  contra- 
ention  of  all  precedents  and  of  those  humane  principles  of 
nternational  practise  which  have  long  been  accepted  and 
ollowed  by  civilized  nations  in  their  treatment  of  non- 
ombatants. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
onvinced  that  the  effect  of  this  policy,  if  pursued,  will  in 
11  probability  be  fatal  to  the  Belgian  relief  work,  so  hu- 
lanely  planned  and  so  successfully  carried  out,  a  result 
rtiich  would  be  generally  deplored  and  which,  it  is  assumed, 
'ould  seriously  embarrass  the  German  Government. 


Will  our  protest  do  any  good?  Why  should  we  think 
so?  The  German  will  knows  no  law  but  force.  It  sub- 
mits itself  to  no  motive  but  imperial  self -advantage.  If 
we  could  make  it  better  worth  Germany's  while  to  treat 
Belgium  with  humanity  than  to  oppress  its  people,  Ger- 
many might  hesitate.  But  "the  opinions  of  mankind" 
have  no  influence  with  the  rulers  of  Germany's  destiny. 
Neither  the  Kaiser  nor  those  below  him  care  a  pfennig 
for  what  we  think  about  their  deeds. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  protest.  We  cannot  too  often 
go  on  record  before  the  court  of  the  world's  opinion  in 
protest  against  inhumanity  and  barbarousness.  But  un- 
less and  until  we  are  ready  to  exact  a  higher  penalty 
from  offenders  against  humanity  than  the  weight  of  our 
passive  disapproval,  we  need  expect  from  Germany  nc 
deviation  from  its  ruthless  course. 


THE    MAN    OF    THE    HOUR 


UPERFICIALLY  the  shake-up  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment resembles  the  political  maneuvers  that  used 
I  be  customary  before  the  war  where  a  demand  for  a 
lange  of  administration  was  met  by  a  rearrangement 
f  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  When  things  go  wrong  the  peo- 
D  power  are — quite  properly,  tho  not  always  justly — 
responsible  for  it,  but  generally  the  dissatisfaction 
'  the  public  in  England  as  well  as  the  continent  could 
:  appeased  by  a  replacement  of  the  ministers  consid- 
at  fault  by  some  of  their  colleagues  or  by  other 
>litician.s  of  the  same  sort  from  a  party  nominally  dif- 
nt.  The  failure  of  the  Allies  to  make  any  net  gains 
i  the  map  of  Europe  during  the  year,  and  particularly 
'  distressing  blunder  in  the  Balkans,  brought  about 
n  Russia,  France  and  England.  The  Man- 
<t  Guardian  pots  the  situation  most  frankly  and 
nctly : 

the  Ministry  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  crisis 

th'  the   war  amount,',   to   this:    That 

of  events  and  Ion  of  bittei  experiences 

[est  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  most  men  the 

.'  winning  the  war  end  the  further  con- 

h    the   pre.-:<Tit.  methods  of  waging  the   war, 
it. 

pi  throw  of  the  M  in  England  at  least 

than  the  discarding  of  discredited  itafc 
i         [t    means   that   the  and   aristocratic   circle 

under  whatever  party  name,  always  ruled 
placed  by  a  new  and  more  demo 
Moyd  George,  the  little  Welsh  lawyer 
<\  \.  o  aj  bead  of  the  Britl  ill  Govern 


ment  is  now  in  control  of  the  largest  empire,  of  the 
largest  navy,  and  indirectly  of  the  largest  army  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  had  neither  hereditary  title,  fam- 
ily influence,  ecclesiastical  connections,  business  sup- 
port, nor  personal  wealth  to  help  him  in  his  rise.  But  he 
had  a  peculiar  genius  for  discovering  what  most  needed 
to  be  done  at  any  moment  and  a  remarkable  ability  for 
doing  it. 

Lloyd  George  has  been  execrated  in  turn  by  every 
party,  yet  he  now  has  the  support  of  them  all.  He  ruined 
his  career  at  the  start — one  would  have  supposed — by 
espousing  a  lost  cause,  that  of  the  Boer  republics 
against  the  empire.  To  take  part  in  a  peace  meeting 
was  then  as  dangerous  as  it  is  now,  and  Lloyd  George 
once  had  to  disguise  himself  as  a  policeman  to  escape 
the  mob.  His  fiery  denunciations  of  the  lords  in  his 
Limehouse  speeches  gave  him  the  reputation  of  an  un- 
principled agitator,  and  when  he  attacked  the  entrench- 
ments of  aristocracy,  the  unearned  increment  of  the 
land,  there  were  no  words  too  foul  to  be  applied  to  him. 
I  curse  of  the  Church  was  launched  at  his  devoted 
head  because  he  disestablished  the  Church  in  Wales. 
Ih  advocacy  of  temperance  and  woman  suffrage 
brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  liquor  interests  and 
of  the  conservative  classes.  II is  scheme  of  social  reforms 

Involving  "ill  ;ij"'  pensions  and  Insurance  against  sick- 
n<  and  unemployment  might  have  secured  for  him  the 
gratitude  of  the  workingmen,  but  when  they  found  that 
i  ii<  e  benefits  were  not  a  free  ^ift,  but  that  they  would 
i    to  contribute  something  toward  the  fund,  they, 


I  International  film 
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too,  turned  against  him,  and  when  he  proved  that  by 
their  dilatory  tactics  and  their  drinking  habits  they 
were  failing  to  supply  the  army  with  ammunition,  their 
resentment  rose  to  furious  wrath. 

Yet  now  as  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  commands 
the  support  of  Unionists,  Liberals,  Laborites,  Ulsterites 
and  Nationals,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  and  he 
is  the  only  man  in  England  who  could.  His  courage  and 
outspokenness  have  won  the  respect  of  his  opponents; 
his  executive  ability  and  tact  have  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  reforms  that  were  thought  impossible.  It  was  he 
who,  as  the  first  Minister  of  Munitions,  brought  order 
out  of  confusion  and  supplied  Kitchener's  army  with 
the  shells  it  lacked.  When  Kitchener  was  drowned  Lloyd 
George  succeeded  him  as  Minister  of  War,  tho  here  he 
has  been  hampered  by  an  unwieldy  Cabinet  of  twenty- 
three.  When  the  Irish  rose  in  revolt  Lloyd  George  was 
called  in  to  arrange  a  compromise,  and  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Carson  and  Redmond  to  agree  upon  a 
plan  .for  Home  Rule,  only  to  have  it  disavowed  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  Cabinet.  He  has  settled  strikes  and 
brought  corporations  to  terms.  He  has  speeded  up  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  sobered  up  the  British  work- 
ingman.  He  has  had  the  spending  of  a  larger  amount 
of  money  and  has  been  the  employer  of  a  larger  number 
of  men  and  women  than  any  one  else  since  the  world 
began.  In  all  these  various  activities  he  has  been  able 
to  inspire  those  who  worked  with  him  or  under  him  with 
something  of  his  own  energy  and  progressive  spirit. 

Now  he  is  called  upon  to  speed  up  the  war.  Rightly  so, 

because  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fault  of 

the  Allies.  On  December  20,  1915,  he  stirred  the  House 

of  Commons  by  a  courageous  and  eloquent  speech,  one 

passage  of  which  made  an  indelible  impression: 

Too  late  in  moving  here,  too  late  in  arriving  there,  too 
late  in  coming  to  this  decision,  too  late  in  starting  with 
enterprizes,  too  late  in  preparing.  In  this  war  the  footsteps 
of  the  Allied  forces  have  been  dogged  by  the  mocking 
specter  of  "Too  late!"  and  unless  we  quicken  our  move- 
ments damnation  will  fall  on  the  sacred  cause  for  which 
so  much  gallant  blood  has  flowed. 

The  year  that  has  passed  since  this  warning  was 
uttered  has  unfortunately  confirmed  its  truth  and  added 
new  instances.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  call  of 
Lloyd  George  to  the  leadership  has  also  come  "too  late." 


WHAT  WILL  GERMANY  DO  NEXT? 

RUMANIA  has  been  overrun  so  rapidly  that  we 
have  hardly  had  time  to  consider  what  new  possi- 
bilities it  opens  up.  iiritish  commentators  admit  that 
this  unexpected  display  of  Gorman  energy  means  the 
pro!'  n  of  tho  war,  but  they  are  disposed  to  regard 

tho  Rumanian  campaign  as  a  side  issue  of  no  great  stra- 
portance,  for  tho  war  will  be  decided  in  France, 
not  Balkans.  But  the  Cabinet  crisis  in  England 

i  that  there  is  some  opposition  to  this  official 
.  and  that  thii  opposition  has  come  to  the  front,  In 
of  Lloyd  George.  II  thia  Is  so,  wo  may  exped 
rraif*i  army  set  In  motion. 
This  army,  which  was  sent  to  Salonica  for  the  purpo  e 

of  a  he  war  Into  Bulgaria,  has  remained   inao- 

r,  But  recently  it.  has  done  two 
'it.  pre  ipon  the  King  of  the 

u  render  hii  navy 
and  artillery,  and  it.  ed  the  Bulgars  and  Gei 

border  and  made  connection 


with  the  Italians  in  Albania.  The  new  territory  thus 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Allies  is  not  extensive, 
but  it  is  important  because  it  places  a  barrier  between 
the  forces  of  the  Greek  King  and  the  forces  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  in  Serbia,  at  the  only  point  where  they  could 
come  in  contact.  That  is  to  say,  before  the  Germans  and 
Bulgars  can  respond  to  the  appeal  of  King  Constantine 
to  rescue  him  from  the  Allies,  they  must  retake  Mon- 
astir,  which  they  lost  last  month.  General  Sarrail  evi- 
dently suspects  that  the  King  would  join  forces  with  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Kaiser,  if  he  could  only  get  in  touch 
with  him.  King  Constantine  is  alternately  yielding  and 
resisting,  friendly  and  hostile  to  the  Allies,  apparently 
in  the  hope  that  he  can  hold  them  off  until  the  Kaiser's 
troops  can  break  thru  the  barrier  at  Monastir.  Already 
we  hear  that  German  troops  have  been  sent  from  Ru- 
mania to  begin  an  attack  upon  Monastir,  altho  Rumania 
is  only  half  conquered.  If  they  succeed  in  breaking  thru 
the  Germans  will  be  reinforced  by  some  300,000  Greeks, 
and  with  their  aid  the  Italians  could  easily  be  dislodged 
from  Avlona,  their  only  hold  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and 
the  Allies  might  possibly  be  dislodged  from  Salonica. 

But  there  is  another  prospect  opened  to  the  Teutons 
by  their  Rumanian  victory,  that  is  the  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  capture  of  Odessa.  It  would  seem  absurd  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  if  Germany  were  as  weak  and 
Russia  as  strong  as  the  journals  of  the  Allies  would 
have  us  believe.  But  the  inertness  of  the  Russians  in 
Galicia  for  the  last  three  months  and  their  failure  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Rumania  give  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  they  are  seriously  crippled  for  lack  of  muni- 
tions, trained  officers  or  other  essentials.  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  indiscreet  disclosure,  just  after  his  return 
from  the  seat  of  war,  that  the  Russian  forces  at  the 
front  are  only  half  the  British  and  inefficient  at  that. 
The  statement  was  called  by  Lloyd  George  "a  gross  in- 
accuracy." This  it  might  be  and  still  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  gross  exaggeration  in  the  number  of  millions 
which  Russia  is  supposed  to  have  at  her  disposal. 

Assuming,  then,  that  Russia's  inertness  is  due  to  a 
real  lack  of  efficiency  and  not  to  a  temporary  paralysis 
imposed  by  a  pro-German  premier,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  drive  thru  Bessarabia  from  the  Pruth 
to  Odessa.  The  distance  is  only  150  miles,  less  than  half 
the  distance  to  which  the  Germans  have  penetrated  Rus- 
sian territory  further  north.  There  is  a  railroad  leading 
from  Galatz  to  Odessa,  and  the  Dniester  River  might 
serve  as  an  avenue  from  Galicia.  Odessa  is  to  the  Black 
Sea  what  Petrograd  is  to  the  Baltic  and  the  capture  of 
this  port  of  the  great  grain  belt  would  afford  further 
relief  to  German  hunger. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  prospects  of  such 
an  adventure  when  wc  do  not  know  the  real  strength  of 
either  party.  A  problem  with  two  unknown  quantities 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  single  equation.  Germany  may  de- 
cide to  undertake  neither  of  those  new  adventures,  but 
to  be  content  with  her  present  position  in  Rumania.  She 
•  educed  her  fronl  ler  by  six  hundred  miles  In  the  last 
month,  and  could  now  entrench  on  a  line  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  long  between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathi- 
But  the  German  policy  is  to  keep  on  the  offensive, 
so  It  seem,  quite  likely  thai  they  will  attempt  a  drive 
southward  Into  Greece  or  eastward  Into  Russia  either 
..i  ne  I    prlng 
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i:V  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON 

IT  characteristic  German  touch  that  when  the 

I  issued  for  the  young  Belgians  to  assemble 
at  the  railroad  station  for  deportation  to  Germany  they 
notified  to  bring  with  them  any  portable  musical 
rumenta  on  which  they  played.  Just  so  the  slave- 
drivers  when  they  sent  their  negroes  down  the  river 
saw  to  it  that  they  went  with  a  banjo  on  the  knee.  We 
>ume  that  the  Belgians  at  forced  labor  by  the 
Elbe   or   the   Rhine   will   find   the    137th   Psalm   their 
favorite  chapter. 

For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of 
us  a  sonp,  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 
saying,  "Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion."  How  shall  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land? 

.Many  an  article  has  been  written  in  the  last  two 
years  comparing  Prussia  with  Assyria  and  new  analo- 
gies continue  to  appear. 


COFFEE  HOUSE  VERSUS  SALOON 

THE  advancing  wave  of  prohibition  in  this  country 
has  brought  to  the  fore  a  difficult  and  pressing 
problem  in  temperance  reform.  The  saloon  as  a  social 
and  economic  institution  seems  to  be  doomed.  Its  con- 
demnation rests  not  only  upon  moral  grounds,  but  upon 
increasing  evidence  of  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  most 
beneficial  social  institutions  and  to  check  industrial  and 
economic  progress.  If  it  is  to  disappear,  however,  some 
adequate  adjustments  and  arrangement  must  be  made 
to  supply  its  place.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  saloon 
has  ministered  to  certain  characteristic  human  wants. 

The  need  of  some  stimulus  has  so  far  been  a  persist- 
ent force  in  the  development  of  society,  and  the  instinct 
for  association  in  a  common  place  of  meeting  under  ex- 
hilarating conditions  is  a  part  of  man's  nature.  Alcoholic 
drinks  and  the  public  house  have  proved  to  be  easily 
accessible  means  to  meet  these  ends.  Where  these  social 
requirements  have  been  overlooked  or  neglected  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibitory  laws  against  the  saloon  has 
been  extremely  difficult.  Where  they  have  been  met  or 
substantially  ministered  to  by  other  agencies  alcoholic 
excesses  have  been  materially  reduced. 

It  has  long  since  been  noticed  that  countries  using 
liberally  such  infusions  as  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa  have 
been  able  to  combat  more  successfully  the  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  It  is,  therefore,  significant  that 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters' 
Association  announcement  was  made  that  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  had  largely  increased  in  those  states 
which  have  in  recent  years  gone  into  the  prohibition 
column.  The  association  considered  the  advisability  of 
establishing  coffee  houses  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
cities  of  the  country  in  competition  with  the  saloons. 
The  Convention  is  reported  to  have  adopted  as  a  slogan 
"Coffee  as  a  Substitute  for  Liquor  as  a  Stimulant." 
The  suggestion  not  only  deserves  consideration,  but  if 
put  into  effect  will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
the  difficulties  that  must  arise  through  the  abolition  of 
the  saloon. 

The  development  of  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  houses,  in 
connection  with  which  might  be  found  other  accessories 
of  social  intercourse,  would  satisfy  reasonably  well  some 
of  these  human  cravings  which  operate  powerfully  in 
society  and  arc  not  met  by  the  moving  picture  shows, 
the  recreational   centers,    the   open    forum   and   other 


similar  modern  creations  which  have  gone  far  to  turn 
aside  the  patronage  of  the  saloon. 

The  coffee  house  may  yet  prove  a  valuable  help  in 
driving  out  the  liquor  saloon  and  keeping  the  doors 
barred  against  its  reentrance  into  our  social  system. 


MR.   ROOT  AND  SUFFRAGE 

ELIHU  ROOT  is  an  ardent  anti-suffragist.  The  great 
statesman,  who  above  all  his  contemporaries  is  sup- 
posed to  seek  in  everything  its  intellectual  justification, 
no  doubt  has  his  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  votes  for 
women.  But  surely  he  cannot  expect  his  countrymen  to 
accept  without  further  elucidation  the  argument  he 
gave  in  his  letter  read  December  5  at  Washington  be- 
fore the  first  National  Anti-Suffrage  Convention. 
Said  Mr.  Root: 

It  [the  Federal  suffrage  amendment]  is  a  destruction  of 
the  right  of  self-government  and  a  subjection  of  the  people 
of  New  York  to  the  government  of  others.  Having  failed 
to  secure  the  assent  to  woman  suffrage  of  such  states  as 
South  Dakota  and  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  and  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  now 
seek  to  compel  such  states  to  accept  it  against  their  will 
and  to  compel  them  to  carry  on  their  local  government  and 
select  their  representatives  in  the  national  government  in 
conformity  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  other  states 
who  are  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  I  think  such  an  attempt 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  liberty  upon  which  the 
American  Union  was  established  and  without  which  it  can- 
not endure. 

Without  the  right  of  local  self-government  we  should 
lose  the  better  part  of  our  liberty.  To  subject  any  section 
of  the  country  in  its  local  affairs  to  the  dictation  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  voters  living  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
would  create  a  condition  of  intolerable  tyranny,  and  to  use 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  bring  about  that  condition  would 
be  to  make  the  nation  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  It  is  need- 
less to  argue  that  this  would  ultimately  destroy  the  nation. 

The  one  exercize  of  national  power  over  suffrage — to 
prevent  discrimination  against  the  black  race — was  made 
and  justified  only  upon  the  same  grounds  which  justified 
the  war  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  for  the 
time  being  destroyed  all  local  government  in  the  seceding 
states.  It  established  no  precedent  and  justifies  no  attempt 
at  control  upon  a  less  terrible  and  compelling  cause. 

This  is  a  curious  position  for  a  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  take.  It  is  good  old  Democratic  doctrine. 
But  the  doctrine  of  states'  rights  received  its  coup  de 
grace  half  a  century  ago — when  it  was  invoked  in  de- 
fense, to  use  Mr.  Root's  phrase,  of  "discrimination 
against  the  black  race."  Does  Mr.  Root  seriously  intend 
to  appeal  to  that  doctrine  now  in  defense  of  discrimina- 
tion against  one-half  of  the  white  race? 

And  does  he  question  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
majority  of  the  states  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of 
the  national  electorate?  On  his  theory  could  not  the 
adoption  of  every  constitutional  amendment  to  which 
any  state  objects  be  called  subversive  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment? 

Surely  we  are  entitled  to  hear  further  from  the  great 
constitutional  lawyer  on  his  interesting  theory. 


WE  GIVE  TWO  CENTS  FOR  THE  ARMENIANS 

THE    total    amount   contributed    by    the    Amor 
people   for   Armenian   ami    Syrian    relief    from   the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  on  October   1   to   November 
28   is  $2,018,902.98,   The  sum   seems   large,   but    is   piti- 
fully small  compared  with  the  ability   of  the  given 
the    need    o(   the    recipients.    It    is    loss    than    two   cents 

apiece  for  each  ^f  us. 
Here  we  are  confronted  with  the  spectacle  <^' 

I   terrible  religious  persecution  o\  all  h 
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surpassing  in  extent  and  brutality  the  persecution  by 
Nero  and  the  harrying  of  the  Huguenots.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained  a  million  Christians  have  been 
murdered  or  starved  to  death.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  about  that  now.  Killing  a  million  Turks,  most 
of  them  innocent  of  the  crime,  would  not  bring  back 
to  life  the  littlest  of  the  slaughtered  babes.  What  does 
concern  us — or  should — is  that  there  are  two  million 
more  Christians  in  Armenia  and  Syria  who  are  still 
alive,  but  not  likely  to  live  long  unless  we  get  help  to 
them  soon.  Some  of  them  have  been  swept  from  their 
homes  by  the  wave  of  war.  Some  of  them  have  been 
transported  hundreds  of  miles  away  and  left  to  starve 
in  the  desert.  Men  have  been  conscripted  for  the  army ; 
women  taken  to  the  harem;  children  kidnaped  into 
slavery.  Thousands  have  been  slain  because  they  refused 
to  deny  Christ  and  those  who  survive  are  threatened 
with  the  same  fate.  In  former  times  it  was  possible 
for  some  to  escape  massacre  by  flight  to  the  United 
States,  but  this  city  of  refuge  is  now  closed  to  them 
by  the  war.  This  is  a  field  in  which  Americans  have 
always  taken  a  special  interest  because  of  those  who 
have  come  to  us  and  because  of  the  schools  and  mis- 
sions we  have  supported  there.  But  what  avail  i3  all 
our  missionary  work  if  the  people  themselves  are  de- 
stroyed ? 

Yet  when  told  of  this  dire  distress  the  American  people 
have  on  the  average  not  been  willing  to  sacrifice  two 
cigarets  or  sticks  of  chewing  gum.  We  ought  to  do 
more  than  the  belligerents  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
in  Europe,  but  we  are  doing  less.  The  profit  we  have 
made  on  the  food  sold  to  the  British  and  French  for  the 
relief  of  the  Belgians  is  greater  than  the  amount  we 
have  given  to  that  fund.  The  American  Committee  for 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  whose  headquarters  is  at 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  is  preparing  to  send  a 
Christmas  ship  filled  with  food  and  clothing  for  the 
destitute  near  the  Mediterranean  coast.  For  those  in 
the  interior  money  is  sent  to  be  spent  locally  by  Ameri- 
can consuls  and  missionaries,  aided  in  some  places  by 
German  officials  and  teachers.  The  two  million  dollars 
so  far  sent  is  mostly  spent  already,  leaving  the  long 
winter  still  to  provide  for. 


GOETHALS,  MASTER  OF  EFFICIENCY 

IT  is  related  of  Kitchener  that  once  during  the  South 
African  campaign  a  subordinate  officer  reported  to 
him  a  failure  to  obey  orders  and  proceeded  to  give  the 
reasons  for  his  failure.   K.  of  K.  heard  him  thru  and 
naifl:  "Your  reasons  for  not  doing  it  are  the  best  I  ever 
•/  go  and  do  it." 
There  is  thf:  spirit  of  efficiency  for  you.  To  "go  and 
do  it" — with  all  that  that  implies — is  to  be  efficient.  To 
ftblc  not  only  t.o  v.o  arid  do  it  yourself  but  to  make 
rirl  do  it  too,  cheerfully,  zealously,  effectively, 
tor  of  efficiency. 
It  Is  p  ly  this  quality,  possest  in  superlative  de- 

•,  that  distinguishe    George  W.  Goethals,  the  mod- 
. 'ri inj^  ■■■■  ,  who  needl  no  more  im- 

i nd  him  to  history  and  posterity 
hat   of   builder   of   the    Panama   Canal.    "The 

Of    Canal    ITOrkeri    have   known 

during  tl  dug  the 

leadership,  ii  done  with 

hi«  •    ■  he  util  his  <  ountry,  |n  I  al 


present  as  chairman  of  the  commission  which  is  to  find 
out  how  the  railroad  eight-hour  law  works.  His  appoint- 
ment is  the  best  possible  assurance  that  this  big  task 
of  investigation  of  a  dangerously  contentious  subject 
will  be  thoroly  and  adequately  done.  That  is  the  only 
way  "the  Colonel"  does  things. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  whenever  we  come  to  look 
at  the  career  of  a  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  called  master 
of  efficiency  we  find  one  fact  standing  out  above  all  the 
rest.  The  efficient  ones  are  hard  workers.  They  do  not 
spare  themselves.  They  give  the  best  that  is  in  them  and 
give  with  both  hands.  So  it  is  with  Goethals.  On  the 
Canal  every  one  worked  hard ;  but  no  one  worked  harder 
than  "the  Colonel."  No  eight-hour  day  for  him;  no  lux- 
urious holidays;  no  "loafing  on  the  job."  He  stopped 
work  at  night  only  to  sleep;  sometimes,  in  his  own 
phrase,  he  "took  the  Canal  to  bed  with  him." 

He  is  a  glutton  for  work  and  a  bulldog  for  persist- 
ence. One  of  those  who  were  most  closely  associated 
with  him  on  the  Isthmus  said  once:  "If  he  has  a  weak- 
ness it  is  that  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  a  cer- 
tain way  is  right,  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  stone. 
Goethals  won't  hear  you.  He'll  set  his  teeth  in  it  like  a 
snapping  turtle  and  never  let  go  till  it  thunders."  That 
is  a  vital  part  of  his  secret:  "terrible  tenacity — terri- 
ble, but  open-eyed  and  intelligent.  He  is  a  finisher." 
"The  Colonel's"  motto  might  well  be  exprest  in  a  slight 
modification  of  the  vernacular  saying  of  the  day,  "Don't 
start  anything  you  can't — or  don't — finish." 

But  his  efficiency  lies  not  only  in  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  he  gets  out  of  himself,  but  in  the 
amount  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  he  gets  from 
others.  As  he  himself  once  exprest  it:  "To  successfully 
accomplish  any  task  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  you 
should  give  it  the  best  that  is  in  you,  but  that  you 
should  obtain  for  it  the  best  there  is  in  those  who  are 
under  your  guidance." 

If  there  was  anything  more  wonderful  on  the  Isth- 
mus than  the  efficiency  of  the  force  that  was  building 
the  Canal,  it  was  its  esprit  de  corps.  Everybody  from 
"the  Colonel"  all  the  way  down  and  back  again  believed 
in  the  Canal,  loved  the  Canal,  and  fought  the  good  fight 
that  the  Canal  might  be  made  a  great  reality.  They  wera 
ready  to  give  every  ounce  they  had  for  the  Canal  be- 
cause "the  Colonel"  believed  in  them  and  they  believed 
in  him.  It  was  their  job,  their  responsibility,  their  trust. 
The  marvelous  spirit  of  the  Canal  builders  was  a  reflec- 
tion in  a  myriad-faceted  mirror  of  the  spirit  of  their 
chief. 

I  lis  heart  matched  his  head,  and  worked  in  perfect 
harmony  with  it.  He  said:  "Be  considerate,  just  and  fair 
with  them  in  all  dealings,  treating  them  as  fellow  mem- 
bers  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  humanity." 

In  this  spirit  he  approached  the  human  problems  that 
tantly  confronted  him,  and  with  this  spirit  he  con- 
quered.  His  broad  humanity  met  the  instant,  generous 
lonse  of  the  thoroly  human  units  of  the  great  ma- 
chin'-  he  guided.  "Tell  the  Colonel"  was  the  character- 
"  (rain   of  a   popular  song  on  the  Isthmus;    and 

ever)  one  with  a  grievance  or  a  problem  or  a  suggestion 
told  "the  Colonel"  and  received  ungrudging  justice, 
i    helpfulne     and  cordial  recognition. 
Out  of  it,  all  came  efficiency  In  richest  measure;  and 
the  building  of  the  Canal  will  always  stand  as  a  monu 
ment  '"  the  man  who  "went  and  did  it." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Greece  on  the 


li     is     reported     from 


London  that  King  ('on- 
Verge  ot  War     Malltllu.    is    tl)    ,,,    lU._ 

\  the  Allies  and  a  provisional 
irnment  Bet  up  under  ex  premier 
Venizelos  leading  eventually  perhaps 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  re- 
public. The  French  are  said  to  have 
long  favored  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  but  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian governments  have  favored  milder 
measures  of  dealing:  with  the  King 
because  of  his  family  relations  with 
their  own  sovereigns,  anil  because  it 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  respect  for 
kings  in  general.  But  the  German  con- 
quest of  half  Rumania  has  encouraged 
King-  Constantine  in  his  resistance  to 
the  demands  of  the  Allies,  and  from 
intercepted  communications  it  is 
learned  that  the  Kaiser  has  assured 
him  that  if  he  will  attack  General 
Sarrail's  army  in  the  rear  while  the 
Germans  and  Bulgars  attack  the  front 
from  Monastir  they  can  jointly  drive 
the  Allies  from  Greek  territory.  The 
prospects  of  such  a  campaign  are  dis- 
cussed   in    the    editorial    "What    Will 


Germany  Do  Next'."'  That  a  eonjunc 
tion  with  the  Greeks  is  to  he  attempted 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  before 

Monastir  of  llindenburg's  pet  troops, 
the  Ma/.urian  infantry,  with  which  he 
drove  the  Russians  from  East  Prussia 
in  August,  1914.  These  have,  during 
the  week,  driven  the  Serbs  from  newly 
inquired  positions  both  east  and  west 
of    Monastir. 

Monastir  is  about  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Larissa,  where  King  Constan- 
tine is  said  to  be  assembling  his  troops 
and  where  he  will  make  his  stand  if 
the  Allies  drive  him  out  of  Athens. 
The  attempt  made  last  week  by  Ad- 
miral du  Fournet  to  disarm  the  King's 
troops  was  frustrated  by  a  rising  of 
reservists  which,  whether  authorized 
by  the  King  or  not,  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt.  The  two 
thousand  French  and  British  blue- 
jackets who  were  sent  up  from  the 
port  of  Piraeus  to  seize  the  Greek  ar- 
tillery at  Athens  were  fired  upon  and 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  coast. 

The  Allies  accuse  the  King  of  try- 
ing to  trap  their  troops,  but  the  Greek 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  RUMANIA 
under  the  Gerroi  lyn  and   Mael  li     hewn   by 

id  of  the  shaded  area  on  the  map    Bj    th  of   Ploe  nil   thej    have  cut    thi 

li  from  I  I  gained  the  oil  well    "i   that   region.  They  are  now  1   the 

of  the  l  lanube  ovei    1 1 
.1    1 1,,'   rai  1       fro  I  ["he  Rusatun   at  ta<  ki   on    the 

•astern   ,  de  little  prow 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

December  .'/ — Premier  Trepoff  an- 
nounces to  the  Duma  thai  t  h*-  Allies 
have  promised  Constantinople  to 
Russia.  Rumanians  routed  on 
Arjish  River. 

December  ■">  -Asnuith  resigns  premier* 
ship.  Defeat  of  Portuguese  by  Ger- 
mans in  Bast  Africa  reported. 

December  (> — Germane  take  Bucharest 
and  Ploeshti.  Germans  attack  Hill 
304,  northwt  st  of  Verdun. 

December  7 — French  Chamber  sup- 
ports Government.  Lloyd  George  ac- 
cepts post  of  Prime  Minister. 

December  8 — Germans  defeat  Serbs 
near       .Monastir.       Allies       blockade 

Greek  coast. 

December  9 — Bulgars  cross  Danube 
from  Dobrudja.  Heavy  cannonading 
of  British  lines  in  France. 

December  10 — Greek  King  agrees  to 
let  French  control  Corinth  Canal. 
Commercial  submarine  "Deutseh- 
land"  returns  to  Germany  in  nine- 
teen days. 


Foreign  Minister  claims  that  he  had 
warned  the  Allies  that  the  guns  would 
not  be  surrendered,  and  that  after  an 
armistice  had  been  arranged  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Admiral,  the  fleet  bom- 
barded Athens,  firing  thirty-eight 
shells,  of  which  seven  were  directed 
at  the  royal  palace.  He  protests  to  the 
neutral  Powers  against  this  bombard- 
ment of  an  unfortified  city  in  a  neu- 
tral country. 

After  driving  the  Allied  marines  out 
of  Athens  the  royalist  troops  searched 
the  city  for  Venizelists  and  imprisoned 
1600  of  them.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  eye-witnesses  the  prisoners 
were  treated  with  shocking  brutality 
by  the  soldiers  and  the  mob.  The  Veni- 
zelists, under  the  protection  of  the 
Allies,  had  established  a  recruiting 
office  right  in  Athens,  altho  their  army 
was   intended   to  oppose  the    King. 

In  order  to  force  Greece  into  sub- 
mission the  Allies  have  declared  an 
embargo  of  the  Greek  coasts.  Since  the 
country  is  largely  dependent  upon  its 
commerce  it  is  expected  that  this 
measure  will  soon  bring  it  to  terms. 
There  is  said  to  be  food  enough  in 
Greece  to  last  three  weeks,  but  before 
this  some  of  the  towns  that  have  only 
sea  communications  will  suffer. 

„,,       ~  Bucharest,     the     capital 

The  Capture  ..  .,                  ,,      , 

f  D     ,  ot  Rumania,  Brailmont  s 

of  Bucharest  mock>1  foi.tlvsSi  tho  nu,st 

thoroly    fortified   city   in   the  world   c\ 

cept  Paris,  surrendered  at  sight  when 

the  Germans  got   to  it.  On   IVcombc 

the  official  statement   o(  the   Russ 

War     Office    announced     that     Mack. 

sen's  troops  had  been  defeated  beft 

Bucharesl  and  thrown  hack  with  the 
hiss     01      many      prisoners     and     much 

booty,  Including  twentj  six  guns.  Bui 
at   the  tunc  when   Petrograd  was  thus 
claiming    his    defeat    Mackensen    bad 
Buchare  t    vii  tually   within   his 
and   three  days   latei    he  was   dri> 
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Paul  Thompson 

THE  EMPTY  SPLENDOR  OF  BUCHAREST 

The  Rumanian   Government  has   removed  to  Jassy  and  the   German   troops   are   now  in   possession 

of  the  capital 


thru  the  streets  of  the  city  in  an  auto- 
mobile showered  with  bouquets  from 
the  townsfolk,  presumably  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Germans  who  form  a  large 
part  of  its  population.  The  thirty-six 
forts  that  encircled  the  capital  proved 
no  protection.  A  few  of  them  were 
bombarded  and  carried  by  assault  of 
infantry,  but  the  rest  surrendered 
without  resistance.  The  garrison  had, 
in  fact,  been  mostly  withdrawn  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  Rumanians  made  their  last  stand 
on  the  Arjish  (Argechu)  River,  which 
runs  a  dozen  miles  southwest  of 
Eucharest.  Here  the  Germans  expected 
considerable  difficulty,  for  the  river, 
now  at  flood,  is  several  hundred  yards 
wide.  But  the  Rumanians,  beaten  at 
several  points  with  heavy  losses,  with- 
drew so  rapidly  that  they  did  not  even 
blow  up  the  bridges. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ninth  Army 
under    Field    Marshal    von    Mackensen 
accomplished  another  feat  of  more  ins- 
tance     than      the      occupation      of 
Buchare  t.    By   a   rapid    march    north- 
ward   the    troops    of    Mackensen    took 
i,    the    railroad    where   the    line 
from  Kron.stadt  to  Bucharest  joins  that 
leading    north    toward    Jassy,    the    new 
capital.    This    left    the    Rumanians    at 
with    only    one    outlet,    the 
railroad    running  east   to    the    Cherna- 
la  Bridge.  The  ru-h  oil  fields  of  Ku- 
■nania  lie  mostly  I  *iti  and 

the  mountains,  and  this  region  was 
guarded  by  a  large  force  of  Rumani 

.  Russians.  But  the  advance  brought 

these    troop*    under    attack    from     the 

itb   and   wrest,  and   mo  t  of 

them  vrere  captured  before  they  could 

\><:  from   this  predicaments 

Gei  ■"    •      claim    to    have    ta 

nar,     70,000    p  within    a 

The  demoralization  of  the  Ru- 

o  complete  that  In    oms 

of  them  im  i  endered 

ivalry  ;. 

A.„,,-4t  1 !               lition    Cabinet 
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,,               _  whi'h    h  a  I    \>  <■  <■  ii    in 
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fialf  ba  sd  on  account  of 


split  finally  occurred  is  not  disclosed, 
but  in  the  editorial  of  last  week  on 
"British  Embarrassments"  we  dis- 
cussed the  chief  causes  of  public  dis- 
satisfaction. Premier  Asquith  at  first 
hoped  that  by  concentrating  the  su- 
preme command  into  a  war  council  of 
four  or  five  it  might  be  possible  for 
him  to  retain  his  office,  but  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a 
radical  reorganization,  so  he  resigned. 
The  King,  according  to  custom,  called 
first  upon  Bonar  Law  as  leader  of  the 
Unionists,  the  largest  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  declined  to  undertake  to 
form  a  cabinet,  so  David  Lloyd  George, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  undertaking,  and  after 
consulting  with  the  leaders  of  the 
various  parties  was  able  to  announce 
his  success  to  the  King,  whereupon  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Prime 
Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  kissed  the  King's  hands. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  Liberal 
Ministry  was  in  power,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Liberal,  Labor  and  Irish 
Nationalists  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  it  was  realized  that  the  war  was 


to  be  long  and  would  require  the  co- 
operation of  all  factions,  the  Cabinet 
was  enlarged  to  include  all  parties  ex- 
cept the  Nationalists,  who  refused  to 
take  office  unless  Home  Rule,  which 
had  been  enacted,  should  be  put  into 
effect.  The  Coalition  Cabinet  so  con- 
stituted was  so  large  and  composed  of 
such  incompatible  elements  that  its  ac- 
tion was  often  slow  and  inconsistent, 
and  in  spite  of  the  intention  of  main- 
taining a  truce  between  parties,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  personal  ambi- 
tions and  political  antagonisms  from 
cropping  up. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  a  man  of  consum- 
mate tact  and  political  skill,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  held 
office  continuously  for  eight  years  and 
a  half,  which  is  longer  than  any  other 
premier  of  recent  times.  Since  taking 
office  he  has  weathered  two  general 
elections  and  carried  thru  such  con- 
tentious measures  as  the  restriction  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Home  Rule  and 
labor  legislation.  He  has  commanded 
the  support  and  respect  of  all  parties 
during  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  war, 
but  it  has  come  to  be  commonly  felt 
that  the  times  demanded  a  man  of 
vigor  and  initiative  rather  than  a  par- 
liamentarian however  experienced  and 
able.  That  he  bears  no  grudge  against 
the  man  who  has  supplanted  him  is 
shown  by  his  promise  of  loyal  support 
to  the  new  administration. 

With  him  there  passes  out  of  power 
Earl  Grey,  who  as  Foreign  Minister 
consolidated  the  Entente  of  France, 
England  and  Russia  into  the  present 
alliance  of  ten  powers.  Two  years  ago 
he  was  regarded  by  both  Liberals  and 
Unionists  as  an  incomparable  diploma- 
tist, but  the  manifest  mistakes  of  the 
Allies  in  the  management  of  Balkan 
affairs  has  cast  discredit  upon  him. 


French  Cabinet 
Crisis 


Disappointment  over 
the  results  of  the 
summer's  campaign 
and  the  collapse  of  Rumania  has  had 
the  same  effect  in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land, tho  it  appears  the  French  Cabinet 
will  not  be  overthrown,  but  will  be  re- 
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military  matt. 

information  m  to  t  h«_-  charge* 

>ught  against  the  Government  than 

n  the  case  of  England.  \\  e 

informed,  however,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  expreat  its  confidence  in  the 

.  eminent  for  its  conduct  of  the 
war  by  a  vote  of  344  to  180.  Last  June, 
when  a  similar  discussion  was  held  in 
secret  session,  there  were  ninety-seven 
votes  cast  against  the  Government,  so 
it  is  evident  that  the  opposition  is 
growing.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Briaiul 
Ministry  secured  the  support  of  the 
Chamber  by  conceding  some  of  the  de- 
mands of  its  critics. 

What  points  are  conceded  is  not 
disclosed,  but  it  is  known  that  one  of 
the  chief  reforms  demanded  was,  as  in 
England,  the  reduction  of  the  present 
unwieldy  coalition  ministry  of  twenty- 
four  to  five,  in  charge  respectively  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Interior,  War 
and  Marine,  or  the  concentration  of 
full  authority  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  Other  proposals  involve 
the  mobilization  of  the  whole  civil 
population  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
incomes  over  $10,000  a  year. 

There  is  also  a  widespread  desire 
for  a  change  in  the  army  command.  It 
is  felt  that  Joffre  has  done  his  best 
work  and  should  give  way  to  some 
younger  and  more  energetic  man.  This 
might  be  Foch  or  Castelnau,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  campaign 
of  1914,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
Petain  or  Nivelle,  who  have  made  their 
reputations  since  the  war  began  in  the 
defense  of  Verdun. 


THE    NEW    BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 

THE    M  AK    (  01   NCIL 

Premier — I>a\iil  Lloyd  George,  (L.). 
lent  hi  the  Council-   Bar] 
Curaon,  (U.). 

*Ghancellor   <>f   the    Evohequer — An- 
tiivu    I ;. .liar  Law.   (TJ.). 

Without   Portfolio     Arthur  Hender- 
son, i  Cab.). 

II  ithout     Portfolio — Lord     Milner. 
(U.). 

NOT  IN  THE  COUNCIL 
Lord  High    Chancellor — Sir   Robert 
Bannatj ae  Finlay,  (U.). 

Secretary   of   State   for   the   Home 
Department — Sir  Ceorge  Cave,   (U.). 
atary  of  State  for  Foreign   Af- 
fairs -Arthur  J.  Balfour,    (U.). 

8<  oretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies 
— Walter  Hume  Long,   (U.). 

Secretary    of    State    for    War — The 
Earl  of  Derby,  (U.) 

Secretary  of  State  for  India — Aus- 
ten Chamberlain,  (U.). 

President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board — Baron   Rhondda,    (L. ). 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
Sir  Albert  Stanley. 

Minister    of    Labor — John     Hodge, 
(Lab.). 

First   Lord   of   the   Admiralty — Sir 
Edward  Carson.   (U.). 

Minister  of  Munitions — Dr.  Christo- 
pher Addison,   (L.). 

Minister  of  Blockade — Lord  Robert 
Cecil,   (U.). 

Food  Controller — Baron  Devonport, 
(L.). 

Shipping      Controller — Sir      Joseph 
Paton  Maclay,  (L.). 

President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture— Rowland  E.  Prothero,    (U.). 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
—Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher.    (U.). 

First  Commissioner  of   Works — Sir 
Alfred  M.  Mond,  (L.). 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter — Sir   Frederick   Cawley,    (L.). 

Postmaster  General — Albert   Illing- 
worth,    (L.). 

Minister    of    Pensions — George    N. 
Barnes,    (Lab.). 

Attorney     General — Sir     Frederick 
E.  Smith,    (U.). 

Solicitor  General — Gordon  Hewart, 
K.  C,   (L.). 

Secretary      for     Scotland — Robert 
Munro,  (L.). 

Lord    Advocate — James    A.    Clyde, 
K.  C,   (L.  U.). 

Solicitor     General    for     Scotland — 
Thomas  B.  Morison,  K.  C.  (L.). 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Baron 
Wimborne,    (U.). 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — Henry 
E.  Duke,   (U.). 

Lord    Chancellor    for    Ireland — Sir 
Ignatius  J.  O'Brien,  K.  C,   (L.). 


PREMIER  ASQUITH  RESIGNS 
The   Conlition    Cabinet,   headed   by    Mr.    Asquith, 
h  was  appointed  ■  year  and  a  half  ago,  has 
<>ut  by   i'  more 

handling  of   England's   pari    in   th*  con- 
duit ,i    War.    Mr.    Atqulth    I^l.    bald 
office   for  eight   and   u  half   yearn 


c  President    Wilson's    address 

8  to   Congress,   discussed   edi- 

upens  torially  in  last  week's  Inde- 
pendent, dealt  principally  with  the 
uncompleted  program  of  railroad  legis- 
lation which  he  had  urged  upon  Con- 
gress last  summer,  and  measures 
embodying  his  recommendations  will  be 
the  chief  subjects  of  debate  during  the 
present  session.  The  President  will  try 
to  complete  his  railroad  program  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress,  which  will 
end  not  later  than  March  4th,  be- 
cause the  new  Congress  will  be  less 
strongly  Democratic,  and  consequently 
loss  amenable  to  the  wishes  Of  the  ad- 
ministration. Speaker  (Mark  has  urged 
the  elimination  of  the  naual  fortnight 
holiday  receia  in  order  thai  GongreM 
might  devote  the  time  to  clearing  rou 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

RENOVATING 

tine  business  from  the  calendar.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  labor  union  lobby  is 
using  every  effort  to  secure  a  post- 
ponement of  action  on  "railroad  legisla- 
tion. The  railroad  brotherhoods  are  at 
work  upon  an  alternative  program 
which  will  lessen  the  danger  of  strikes 
without  involving  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  any  form.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  will  support  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  in  opposing  to  the 
last  all  legislation  tending  to  curtail 
the  right  to  strike. 

To  hasten  action  on  the  administra- 
tion program  of  railroad  legislation,  it 
is  believed  that  the  various  parts  of 
this  program  will  be  tacked  on  as 
amendments  to  a  House  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  desired  legislation  to  be  discussed 
and,  if  possible,  passed  as  a  unit  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time,  whereas 
if  each  part  of  the  program  had  to 
pass  separately  thru  all  the  stages  of 
enactment  a  little  skilful  obstruction 
might  delay  and  so  defeat  the  Presi- 
dent's plans.  Many  independent  bills 
dealing  with  the  railroad  question  have 
already  been  introduced  into  Congress. 
One  of  the  most  radical  of  these,  by 
Senator  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  would 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  fix  the  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  rail- 
roads engaged  in  interstate  traffic. 


The  Nation  and 


Much  of  the  time 

of    Congress    will 
the  Market  Basket     be     takt>n     up     by 

discussions  of  the  high  cost  of  food- 
stuffs and  of  measures  introduced  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Interest  at  pres- 
ent    centers    on     Representative     rl 

gondii's  two  embargo  bills.  One  lut" 

ponds     the     exportation     o(     any     I'.um 

products   or   manufactured    foodstuffs 

for     :t     year,     the     Other     ompowet-.     tht» 

President  to  prohibit  exportation  win 
ever  he  conaiden  it  to  be  to  the  pul 
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interest.  In  both  bills  provision  is  made 
for  the  exportation  of  enough  food  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  citizens 
resident  abroad  or  peoples  made  desti- 
tute as  a  result  of  the  war.  Another 
bill  fathered  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  makes 
unlawful  the  interstate  transportation 
of  articles  of  food  .held  in  cold  storage 
unless  marked  with  the  date  when 
first  placed  in  cold  storage,  and  limit- 
ing the  maximum  period  of  storage 
to  ten  months  or,  in  the  case  of 
butter  products,  one  year.  A  fourth 
bill  abolishes  the  zone  system  in  the 
parcels  post  so  far  as  foodstuffs  are 
concerned  and  admits  such  articles  to 
the  parcels  post  up  to  150  pounds. 
Many  other  congressmen  have  intro- 
duced bills  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Some  of 
these  provide  for  various  kinds  of  food 
embargo,  others  for  regulation  of  cold 
storage  plants,  still  others  for  special 
commissions  to  investigate  the  whole 
question  of  high  food  prices. 

While  Congress  is  inventing  legis- 
lative devices  to  reduce  prices  and 
housewives  are  seeking  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  reducing  their  purchases 
of  expensive  foods,  the  federal  and 
state  authorities  are  investigating  the 
situation.  Reports  are  being  gathered 
by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Commerce  and  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  consideration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  announces  that 
federal  grand  juries  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities  will  be  established  to  sum- 
mon and  examine  as  witnesses  railroad 
men,  meat  packers,  coal  dealers  and 
middlemen  handling  all  kinds  of  foods. 
Grand  juries  for  this  purpose  were 
constituted  first  in  New  York  City  and 
Detroit.  Many  of  the  states  have  at- 
tempted similar  investigations. 


The  High  Cost 


The    estimates    of 

the     expenses     of 
of  Being  Governed     the     federal     gov. 

ernment  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  for 
which  the  present  Congress  will  pro- 
vide funds,  reach  the  enormous  total 
of  $1,268,715,834.  To  this  must  be 
added  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
three  hundred   and  twenty-five  million 


(g;  International  Film 

A  WIDELY  VERSED  AMBASSADOR 
The  new  United  States  Ambassador  to  The 
Hague,  John  Work  Garrett,  has  been  in  the 
diplomatic  service  for  fifteen  years,  and  has 
represented  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  Rome, 
and  Paris,  and  in  Venezuela  and  Argentina,  An 
additional  qualification  for  his  present  appoint- 
ment is  Mr.  Garrett's  service  eleven  times  as 
charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  at  The  Hague.  He 
succeeds   Henry   van   Dyke 

dollars  for  the  postal  service,  which  is 
covered  by  estimated  postal  revenue, 
and  a  sinking  fund  appropriation  of 
over  sixty  million  dollars  toward  the 
public  debt.  The  largest  element  of  in- 
creased expense  is  the  ambitious  mili- 
tary and  naval  program  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  combined  cost  of  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  army  and 
navy  will  probably  amount  in  the  end 
to  over  eight  hundred  million  dollars. 
Most  items  of  national  expenditure 
show  a  heavy  increase  over  last  year's 
appropriations,  but  there  is  a  decrease 
of  ten  millions  in  the  appropriations 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
The  pension  estimate  also  shows  a 
slight  decrease. 

Such  heavy  appropriations  might 
naturally  awaken  misgivings  among 
n  presentatives  of  economical  constitu- 


encies, and  therefore  champions  of  pre- 
paredness are  now  working  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  necessity  of  generous 
expenditure  on  the  national  defense. 
Even  Secretary  Daniels,  at  one  time  in 
his  official  career  an  opponent  of  naval 
expansion,  took  occasion  in  his  annual 
report  to  warn  the  nation  "against  the 
danger  that  lies  in  a  possible  feeling 
on  the  part  of  our  people  that  the  navy 
has  now  been  attended  to,  has  been 
placed  where  it  belongs,  among  the 
great  navies  of  the  world,  and  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  done."  Rear  Ad- 
mirals Fiske  and  Edwards  gave  public 
endorsement  to  an  address  by  Profes- 
sor W.  L.  Cathcart  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
urging  great  increases  in  the  expendi- 
ture upon  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Pacific;  and  Rear  Admirals 
Badger  and  Fletcher  of  the  Navy's 
General  Board  spoke  before  the  naval 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  favor  of  larger  battleships. 
The  annual  report  of  Major  General 
Scott  on  army  affairs  denounced  the 
attempt  to  make  a  federalized  national 
guard  the  main  reliance  of  the  nation 
and  urged  compulsory  training  as  the 
only  solution  of  American  military 
problems.  Chairman  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs has  promised  to  try  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  question  of  uni- 
versal military  training. 

Chicago's  New  T\e  ChKica^°  traction 
_        °      _.,  and     subway    comnus- 

Traction  Plans    sion  hag  just  issued  a 

report  advocating  a  nine  year  program 
of  public  transportation  development 
which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  The  report  favors 
the  organization  of  a  corporation 
whose  franchise  will  supplant  all  exist- 
ing franchises,  the  new  corporation  to 
have  centralized  control  over  all  Chi- 
cago's surface,  elevated  and  subway 
lines  now  or  hereafter  to  be  built.  Con- 
trol over  the  doings  of  this  corporation 
will  be  exercized  by  the  city  thru  a 
board  of  supervision  and  control,  and 
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the  ling  1  rom  the  operation 

the  city's  trai  llitiei  will  be 

divided  between  the  city  and  the  eorpo- 

w  construction  will  b 

•  adually,  (nit  one  of  the  ': 

a  ill  be  the  building  of  subway 

routes  not  only  for   rapid  transil   but 

iv  underground  much  of  the 

nary    trolley    car    traffic    which    DOW 

,n  streets. 

Railroad        Prt>siaent    RipU'y,    of    the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 

A"airs  Railroad,     has     issued 

iry  bonuses  amounting  to  two  and 
three-quarter  million  dollars.  Not  a 
cent  of  this  money  will  go  to  members 
of  the  four  big  railroad  brotherhoods 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Adam- 
son  eight-hour  law.  President  Ripley 
was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
the  Adamson  law  when  it  was  before 
Congress.  In  his  opinion  the  law  had 
placed  the  union  men  in  a  privileged 
position,  and  the  object  of  the  bonus 
was  to  enable  unorganized  labor  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  as 
well  as  the  organized  brotherhoods. 
A  new  organization,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Employees,  has 
been  established  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  railroad  men  who  are  not 
affected  by  the  Adamson  law  and  to 
secure  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages. 
Qver  five  thousand  railroad  switchmen 
employed  by  thirteen  railroads  have 
laid  before  the  board  of  arbitration 
selected  under  the  Newlands  act  a  de- 
mand for  an  eight-hour  day  which 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  payment  of 
time  and  a  half  wages  to  men  compelled 
to  work  overtime.  The  switchmen  and 
the  railroads  have  completed  their 
testimony  before  the  arbitrators,  and 
a  decision  is  shortly  expected. 

Associate  Justice  Brandeis  of  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 4  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  dissolving  an  injunction  against 
the  enforcement  of  an  order  granting 
reduced  rates  to  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  injunction  was  secured  in 
the  lower  courts  on  behalf  of  182  in- 
land towns  and  cities  which  contended 


/'',  m  Illustrating 

THE   NEW   WARDEN  OF  SING  SING 
The    prison    reform    of    Thomas    Mott    Osborne, 

former    warden     of    the    New      York    stale     prison 

and  founder  of  the  Mutual  Weliare  League  there, 
will    probably   continue   in   modified   form   under 

his  successor,   William  H.   Moyer,   recently   warden 

of  the  Federal  penitentiary  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 

that  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  coast  terminals  in  the  matter  of 
transcontinental  freight  rates.  The  Su- 
preme Court  thus  confirmed  the  action 
ot  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  contentions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  at  present  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  the  freight  car  shortage. 
Railroads  in  every  part  of  the  country 
have  been  instructed  to  turn  over  to 
their  southern  and  western  connections 
a  percentage  of  box  cars,  loaded  or 
empty,  in  excess  of  the  number  re- 
ceived. This  will  force  a  large  number 
of  cars  to  the  West  and  the  South, 
where  the  need  is  most  urgent.  Owing 
to  heavy  export  shipments  to  Atlantic 
ports,  the  major  lines  of  the  East  have 
on  their  tracks  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand box  cars  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  its  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission requested  legislation  empower- 
ing it  to  prescribe  rules  governing  in- 
terchange of  cars,  return  to  owning 
roads,  loading  conditions  on  foreign 
roads  and  compensation  for  the  use 
of  cars. 


.....     T  On  December  3  the  Car- 

Villa  Leaves  ,. 

ranzista      forces      under 
Chihuahua       Generals       O/.una      and 

Murguia  entered  Chihuahua  City.  Villa 
had  previously  evacuated  the  city  and 
moved  his  army  to  the  west  to  avoid 
a  battle  With  government  troops,  who 
had  been  strengthened  by  reinforce- 
menta  under  General  Murguia.  Before 
leaving  the  city  Villa's  army  burned 
and  plundered  much  of  it  and  massa- 
cred many  of  the  foreign  residents,  es- 
pecially the  Chinese.  General  Trevino, 
on  behalf  of  the  Carranza  Government, 
denied  that  any  Americans  or  Euro- 
peans were  killed  during  Villa's  occu- 
pation, but  this  reassuring  report  lacks 
confirmation  from  other  quarters.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report,  two  Americans 
and  a  German  Vice-Consul  lost  their 
lives.  Reports  continue  to  reach  the 
border  of  the  killing  of  Americans  in 
other  parts  of  northern  Mexico,  such 
as  Parral  and  Torreon.  A  number  of 
the  American  residents  of  Chihuahua 
City  escaped  death  by  the  aid  of 
friendly  Mexicans,  who  hid  them  when 
the  insurgents  captured  the  city. 

The  nature  of  Villa's  future  plans 
are  a  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  the 
American  army  of  occupation  as  well 
as  to  the  Mexican  Government.  By  the 
capture  of  Chihuahua  City  the  insur- 
gents not  only  gained  much  miscel- 
laneous loot,  but  also  replenished  their 
diminishing  supply  of  munitions  of  war. 
Military  advices  are  that  Villa  now 
commands  a  force  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men  and  that  he  captured  from 
the  Carranzistas  several  thousand 
rifles,  a  large  number  of  machine  guns 
and  small  cannon,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  ammunition.  Villa  is  supposed 
to  be  retreating  before  the  forces  of 
General  Trevino,  but  he  may  swing 
back  for  a  new  and  unexpected  attack 
on  Chihuahua  City  or  strike  at  the 
American  border.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  his  capture  of  Chihuahua 
City  was  the  fruit  of  a  feigned  retreat 
which  misled  the  defenders  as  to  his  in- 
tentions. Villa's  troops  have  also  aban- 
doned the  city  of  Parral,  which  had 
been  held  by  them  for  more  than  a 
month. 
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BEATING  GERMANY  TO  IT 

BY  SCOTT  NEARING 

PROFESSOR   OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE   AT  TOLEDO    UNIVERSITY 


NATIONALISM  is  an  idea— an 
ideal.  In  its  origin  the  idea  is 
social.  Like  the  family,  the  clan 
and  the  tribe,  the  nation  is  built 
(theoretically)  of  a  group  of  people 
with  like  interests — territorial,  racial, 
linguistic,  religious. 

Should  nationalism  become  the  domi- 
nant ideal  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
the  nation  which  most  completely  ful- 
fils the  ideals  of  nationalism  would  be 
the  dominant  nation  of  the  century.  If 
nationalism  and  the  love  of  fatherland 
is  to  be  the  form  which  moral  enthu- 
siasm is  to  take,  the  nation  that  can 
Bucceed  best  in  creating  this  standard 
and  in  maintaining  it  will  be  the  cul- 
ture  center  of   the  twentieth   century. 

What  are  the  implications  from  this 
conclusion? 

Germany  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful nation  in  the  world  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  There  is  no  group  of  people 
to  whom  "My  country  first"  (Deutsch- 
land  Uber  Alles)  means  so  much  in 
terms  of  life. 

Germany  has  been  made  a  livable 
country.  For  half  a  century  German 
statesmanship  has  been  directed  to  the 
end  of  giving  every  German  an  interest 
in  the  Fatherland  worth  living  for  and 
therefore  worth  fighting  for.  Universal, 
effective  education,  living  wages,  social 
insurance,  replanned  and  rebuilt  cities, 
lessening  disease  and  death  rates,  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  leisure  and 
recreation,  increasing  opportunities  for 
participation  in  public  affairs,  emphasis 
and  reemphasis  upon  the  social  group — 
the  family,  the  city,  the  nation — these 
and  a  hundred  other  influences  have 
made  Germany  a  good  living  place, 
and  welded  into  a  remarkable  unity  the 
conflicting  economic,  social,  and  political 
interests  which  exist  in  so  many  forms 
among  the  people  of  Germany. 

Germany  has  outdistanced  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world  in  her  pro- 
vision for  the  German  people.  A  series 
of  reports  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
worki-:"TH:n  in  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many ario  England,  have  made  it  quite 
lent  that  the  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  German  workingman  was  consider- 
able. During  the  past  twenty  years 
f>rmany  has  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  Europe  and,  in  many  respe 

die  v/orld  in  her  social   legislation. 

Her    only    possible    rivals    have    been 

tralasia  and  Belgium,  and  it  might 

be  said,  with  a  considerable  show  of 

that  they  followed,  in  the  main, 

'  r  than  led. 

f.      n    America,    the    land    of    oppor- 
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tion  of  resources — all  have  received 
more  adequate  and  scientific  treatment 
in  Germany  than  in  the  vast  majority  of 
American  cities  and  states.  If  the  last 
forty  years  alone  are  considered,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  achievements  of 
Germany  in  making  the  land  a  good 
living  place  for  the  common  man  have 
far  outdistanced  those  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  an  impression,  erroneous  to 
the  last  degree,  that  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  has  done  all  of  these  things. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  These  things  have  been  done  by 
the  German  people.  There  has  been  a 
ruling  family  in  Germany  during  the 
past  half  century.  There  has  also  been 
a  powerful  and  aggressive  group  of 
Socialist  parties  that,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  commanded  four  million 
votes.  The  German  people  have  been 
responsible  for  the  transformation  of 
Germany.  No  family,  no  class,  can  as- 
sume even  a  major  share  of  the  credit 
for  these  achievements. 

GERMAN  unity  and  coherence  are 
built  upon  the  socializing  of  Ger- 
man life.  The  German  nation  was 
able  to  make  its  phenomenal  showing 
in  the  great  war  because  it  stood  to- 
gether, as  one  man,  for  Germany — 
for  the  land  that  had  been  made  into 
a  home  of  the  German  people. 

The  point  must  not  be  overem- 
phasized. There  is  the  German  bureau- 
cracy, the  German  aristocracy — the 
Feudal  upper  classes  that  dominate  in 
many  directions — yet  the  fact  remains 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  ruling  classes  of 
Germany  are  little  if  any  more  auto- 
cratic than  the  ruling  classes  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  while  the 
German  people  feel  that  they  have 
more  of  a  stake  in  the  country  than  do 
the  people  of  either  the  United  States 
01    England. 

German  energy  is  phenomenal.  She 
has  a  high  birth  rate  which  gave  her 
the  basis  for  a  great  degree  of  fecun- 
dity. Then,  too,  she  is  immensely  pro- 
ductive in  other  lines — education,  sci- 
ence, architecture,  business,  art,  litera- 
ture, music,  poetry.  It  is  absurd  to 
speak  and  write  as  tho  German  energy 
had  been  direct''!  to  the  production  of 
engines  of  war.  She  has  done  that,  to 
be  sure,  but  she  had  accomplished 
many  other  thin)/-:-!  with  equal  intelli- 
gence and  equal  perseverance  and  zeal. 

Measured   in   any   direction,  the  fec- 
undity of  Germany  is  the  marvel  of  the 
From  her  high   birth   rate,  to  her 
Immense    productivity    in    the    field    of 
industry,  of  sci  f  finance,  of  social 

organization,  of  education,  of  art,  of 
architecture,  of  literature,  of  drama,  of 
mur  lie,  of  philosophy,  of  military  tactics, 
Germany  has  showed  herself  the  most 
fecund  of  modem  nations.  She  fairly 
bubbles  over  with  Idea  i  En  ••very  field 
of  endeavor.  It.  i  i  not  In  one  direction, 
but  In  all  direction  i  that  her  bound! 
energy  and  enthusiasm  display  them- 


selves. This  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
belief,  but  a  statement  of  fact  that  is 
verified  by  an  appeal  to  any  of  the 
many  fields  of  modern  activity. 

THUS  there  appears  in  Germany  a 
reservoir,  apparently  inexhaustible, 
of  moral  enthusiasm,  unifying  pow- 
er, and  group  energy  that  weld  the  na- 
tion into  a  coherent  whole.  Germany 
is  German,  thru  and  thru. 

Germany  has  these  characteristics  of 
hub  power — moral  enthusiasm,  unity, 
and  group  energy.  But  above  all  else, 
she  is  efficient.  Her  standards  of  indus- 
trial, social  and  educational  activity 
have  been  beacon  lights  shining  thru 
the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Great  Britain  contributed  the 
factory  system  to  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overstate  the  significance 
and  the  importance  of  this  step  in  hu- 
man progress.  The  new  method  of  pro- 
duction made  possible  the  feeding  of  all 
the  hungry,  the  clothing  of  all  the 
naked,  the  housing  of  all  the  shelterless, 
and  abundant  leisure  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  on  earth. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Germany  contributed  the  idea 
of  efficiency  to  the  world.  Before  an- 
other hundred  years  have  elapsed,  it 
will  be  possible  to  estimate,  with  some 
nicety,  the  full  extent  of  that  contribu- 
tion. Even  today,  however,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  its  value  was  surpassingly 
beyond  any  other  single  contribution 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

German  efficiency  begins  with  the 
conservation  of  the  human  resources 
of  the  empire.  The  men  and  women  of 
Germany  are  the  German  nation. 
Those  who  would  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  nation  must  begin  with  the 
nation-stuff — the  people.  Once  that  idea 
had  secured  a  firm  root  in  the  minds 
of  Germany's  philosophers  and  states- 
men, the  work  began. 

Germany  must  conserve  the  German 
people.  Sickness,  accidents,  trade  dis- 
eases, congestion,  bad  housing,  child 
labor,  poverty — all  shorten  and  weaken 
life.  They  therefore  are  a  front  attack 
on  the  German  nation  and  they  are 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Germany  has 
not  solved  all  of  the  industrial  and 
social  problems — far  from  it — but  she 
has  gone  to  work  as  if  she  meant  busi- 
ness, and  with  a  success  to  which  the 
whole  world  is  willing  to  bear  witness. 

Then,  Germany  conserves  her  eco- 
nomic resources.  Her  agricultural  land, 
minerals,  forests,  water  power,  rivers 
and  harbors  are  the  basis  of  her  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  Hence  the  infinite 
pains  that  have  hen  taken  to  utilize 
them  to  the  utmost.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment has  stood  behind  Industrial  de- 
velopment. When  individual  Initiative 
I,  It  has  been  let  alone.  When 

It  wavered  it  hai  been  encoui  .1  ged  and 
Subsidized.    When    it    failed,    or    wh. 
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it  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  Ger- 

•i   people  it   has  been  brushed  aside 
d  replaced  by  social  action. 

public  utilities  are  the  arteries 
oi  national  life.  The  railroads,  tele- 
tphs,  electric  li^lit  plants  and  street 
railways  have  all  been  made  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  government.  How  else 
could  public  affaire  be  administered  in 
the  interest  of  the  German  people? 

Education  is  an  essential  factor  in 
modern  life.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  the  German  schools  in  a 
position  of  unchallenged  supremacy.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  classics, 
industrial  training,  the  arts,  and  the 
sciences  had  all  been  made  an  integral 
part  of  a  well  rounded  course  of  study. 

Commerce  is  necessary  to  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  wealth  created  in  the 
modern  system  of  industrial  exploita- 
tion. A  great  merchant  marine  has 
been  built  up  in  the  face  of  seemingly 
insuperable  difficulties.  It  was  the  suc- 
cess of  this  German  commercial  policy, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  that  stung 
Great  Britain  into  fierce  rivalry. 

Germany  is  not  perfect — far  from  it. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
democracy  she  has  a  long,  weary  way 
before  her.  So  have  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  note,  that  if  nationalism 
is  to  be  made  the  ideal  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  we  are  now  striving  earn- 
estly to  make  it,  Germany  has  all  of 
the  ear-marks  of  first  grade,  culture 
center  quality. 

One  thing  can  stop  the  sweep  of 
German  supremacy  thru  the  opening 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century — 
the  power  of  a  new  idea.  National  soli- 
darity in  other  nations  will  but  in- 
crease the  solidarity  of  the  German 
people.  Armies,  navies,  and  prepared- 
ness will  stimulate  them  to  larger  and 
larger  endeavors,  and  inspire  them  to 
greater  sacrifices.  A  new  idea  may  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  whole  super- 
structure of  their  nationalistic  phil- 
osophy. 

What  is  that  idea? 

Nothing  more  nor  less  than  industrial 
democracy. 

Privilege  today  has  intrenched  it- 
self behind  the  lines  of  nationalism. 
Strengthen       nationalism        and      you 


strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  privilege. 
Cry  patriotism,  and  you  cry  the  slogan 
of  loyalty  to  the  exploiting  class  in 
it  country  of  the  world,  be- 
cause it  is  this  class  that  is  at  present 
in  control  of  the  government  in  every 
great  tuition,  including  Germany, 

Privilege  today  is  based  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  resources,  tools  and  fran- 
chises of  which  modern  industry  is 
built.  Democratize  these  special  privi- 
leges— make  them  the  possessions  of  the 
entire  people  and  not  of  any  special 
class — and  you  have  strangled  privi- 
lege in  its  lair. 

Century  after  century  has  witnessed 
the  steady  gains  of  the  democracy 
against  privilege.  Now  the  progress  has 
been  rapid,  again  it  has  proceeded  at 
a  snail's  pace.  The  political  revolutions 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
have  put  the  democracy  in  full  control 
of  public  affairs,  but  privilege  found 
a  new  vantage  ground  in  the  industrial 
special  privilege  that  grew  up  with 
capitalism. 

INDUSTRIAL  democracy  is  the  logical 
ideal   of  the  twentieth   century — the 

next  concession  to  be  won  from  privi- 
lege. The  whole  century  may  pass  with- 
out any  great  gain  being  made.  In  that 
case  the  people  of  the  age  will  be  blind 
to  their  opportunities  and  false  to  their 
responsibilities. 

Establish  industrial  democracy — take 
the  control  of  all  industry  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  special  class  and  vest  it  in 
the  people,  and  the  last  excuse  for  na- 
tionalism has  been  destroyed. 

Here  lies  America's  opportunity — to 
eliminate  economic  special  privilege  and 
industrial  exploitation;  to  establish  in- 
dustrial democracy  side  by  side  with  po- 
litical democracy;  to  be  the  center  of  a 
new  idea. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  American  colonies 
assumed  a  position  of  world  leadership 
in  overthrowing  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  proclaiming  political  democ- 
racy. This  record  makes  America  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Her  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  achievements  in  the 
upbuilding  of  political  democracy  give 


her,  of  right,  the  first  claim  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  twentieth  century  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial democracy.  America  set  the  pace 
then;  can  she  hold  it  now? 

Can  America  take  the  lead?  Can  she 
win  out  against  Germany?  Nationally, 
no.  She  has  neither  the  unity,  nor  the 
efficiency  to  make  her  successful  as  a 
nationalistic  nation.  Democratically, 
yes,  if  her  people  bend  to  the  task  with 
a  will. 

Let  America  continue  on  her  pres- 
ent course — neither  a  nation  nor  a  de- 
mocracy ;  let  her  pile  up  her  wealth  and 
flaunt  her  riches;  let  her  grub  for  prof- 
its and  tear  down  her  barns  that  she 
may  build  greater  ones;  let  her  steep 
her  life  in  luxury,  ease  and  dissipation; 
let  her  perpetuate  the  hideous  exploit- 
ation of  her  wage  earners  and  her  less 
fortunate  classes;  let  her  build  the  pal- 
ace beside  the  hovel;  let  her  poverty 
grow  with  her  riches;  let  her  develop 
a  class  that  owns  and  lives,  without 
working,  on  the  labor  of  others ;  let  her 
follow  along  the  path  of  ignorant,  sen- 
suous folly  into  this  fools'  paradise,  and 
it  will  not  require  a  Germany  to  shat- 
ter her  greatness.  America  will  con- 
sume herself  like  the  fool  who  said  in 
his  heart — "There  is  no  God."  She  may 
line  her  coasts  with  batteries,  sow  her 
waters  with  mines,  cover  her  seas  with 
men  of  war,  and  fill  her  camps  with  sol- 
diers. Her  treasuries  may  overflow  with 
gold  and  her  mills  and  factories  with 
every  precious  and  useful  thing.  If  the 
soul  of  America  is  dead,  America  is  no 
more.  She  has  set  the  cup  of  hemlock 
to  her  own  lips.  Her  fate  is  sealed. 

America  will  not  do  this.  She  is  too 
young;  too  enthusiastic;  too  optimistic; 
too  vital.  She  will  end  her  economic  de- 
bauch of  the  past  fifty  years;  cleanse 
the  borders  of  her  political  garments; 
revitalize  her  institutions  with  new 
purpose,  and  go  forward— toward  what 
goal? 

Nationalism?  The  odds  are  against 
her. 

Industrial    democracy?    The    future 
beckons  to  her;    the  world   follows   in 
her  train. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


OLD    CHAIRS    FOR    NEW 


According  to  tradition,  the  "May- 
flower" had  at  least  one  chair  on  its 
manifest.  It  was  the  property  of  Gov- 
ernor Carver,  and  belonged  with  the 
turned  chairs.        t :  t 

Flemish  chairs  came  next.  Some  of 
these  were  elaborately  carved  by  hand. 
They  introduced  cane  details.  Some 
of  the  Flemish  chairs  were  composite, 
and  under  the  influence  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  even  Dutch  chair 
makers  a  single  chair  would  have  a 
Spanish  foot,  an  English  underbrace 
and  a  back  and  bandy  legs  of  Dutch 
conception.  #  •  #  • 

The  Banister  back  chairs  were  pop- 
ular from  1710  to  1720.  They  followed 
the  cane  chair  in  general  style,  with 
minor  modifications.  The  slat-back 
used  horizontal  pieces  in  the  place  of 
the  leather  covered  back,  while  the 
banister-back    used    upright    posts    or 


pillars  that  were  sometimes  turned  and 
again  half  turned.  The  most  common 
chair  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  slat-back 
with  a  rush  seat.  Three,  four  and  five 
slats  were  used.  Some  of  the  slats  were 
carved. 

•  •   • 

Roundabout  chairs  find  places  in 
the  inventories  of  1738  and  later, 
under  various  names.  They  are  now 
known  to  collectors  as  "Corner 
Chairs."  They  range  from  chairs  with 
the  Dutch  bandy-leg  to  those  with  the 
carved  Chippendale  leg,  with  elaw- 
and-ball  foot,  as  derived  from  Chinese 
decoration. 

•  •    • 

WindsOr  chairs  made  their  firq*  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  about  17a0, 
in  Philadelphia.  Advertisements  Of 
them  abound  in  the  newspapers  up 
to  1800.  These  chairs  were  originally 
painted    green,    but    individual    owners 


repainted  them  in  various  colors. 
There  were  also  many  varieties  of 
the  Windsor  chair,  including  "Fan- 
back,"  "Comb-back,"  "High-back"  and 
"Writing  Chairs.'  Thomas  Jefferson 
owned  one  of  these  last  named  chairs. 
and  upon  it  he  might  easily  have  writ- 
ten the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Some  Windsor  chairs  have  straight 
spindles  across  the  back,  with  a  pro- 
jection to  act  as  a  head  rest.  In  others 
the  curve  of  the  back  merges  into  the 
arms.  | . 

Dutch  chairs,  Chippendale,  Hopple* 
white,  Sheraton,  Phyfe,  Kntpire. 
"Fancy  Chairs"  and  late  mahogaBJ 
chairs  obtained  popularity  in  the 
chronological    order    indicated. 

Old  needlework  whs  sometimes  used 
in    the   upholstery    of  seventeenth   CSl 
tury  arm  chairs. 


A  MOTHER   IN   ENGLAND 

BY  HELEN  PARRY  EDEN 

When  I  nurse  my  baby  at  night  and  my  eyes  ,are  heavy  with  sleep 
All  the  woes  of  the  war  wake  and  come  in  to  my  bed: 
All  the  woes  of  the  war  wake  in  the  dawn  and  weep. 

And  when  surrounded  by  day  I  blow  up  the  embers  spread 

White  on  the  hearth,  with  the  bellows  to  comfort  her  feet  at  the  blaze — 

Only  the  ache  of  my  arms  is  appeased  by  the  weight  of  her  head. 

As  she  lies  on  my  lap,  the  fed  mouth  pacific,  the  eyes  at  gaze — 
Sapphires  of  wondering  grey  in  the  old  washed-bone-colored  shawl — 
Slowly  the  ashes  return  floating  back  on  the  slant  sun's   rays: 

From  the  rafters  they  light  on  her  soft-breathing  robe  like  the  ghost  of  a  palL 
On  her  head's  new  coif  of  innocent  hair,  on  her  lips  apart, 
Everything  sullied  and  dimmed  by  their  ineluctable  fall — 

So  the  woes  of  the  war  settle  again  on  my  heart. 


THE   SHORTENING   DAY 


BY  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


WE  need  not  fear  the  eight-hour 
day.  It  is  already  here.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  started  on 
its  way.  Soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  it  arrived.  It  has  not 
harmed  us.  Instead  it  has  benefited  us. 
Viewing  the  gradual  shortening  of 
the  working  day  during  the  period  of 
a  century,  we  can  see  both  the  theory 
and  the  practical  working  more  clearly 
than  when  our  eyes  are  focused  on  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  decade  or  a  year. 
When  the  tailor  sat  cross-legged  on  a 
bench  and  stitched  his  seams  by  hand, 
his  day  was  lengthened  at  either  end 
by  candlelight.  In  contrast,  consider  the 
notice  posted  voluntarily  by  the  Whole- 
sale Clothiers'  Association  of  Chicago, 
in  their  shops,  affecting  about  eight 
thousand  employees: 

"Beginning  December  1,  1916,  48 
hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  in 
this  shop.  Time  and  a  half  will  be  paid 
for  overtime." 

Other  trades  show  the  same  altera- 
tion. When  the  wagon  maker  cut  axles 
with  the  axe  and  hammered  out  bolts 
at  a  forge  he  began  work  at  dawn  arid 
finished  by  torchlight.  Decidedly  short- 
er is  the  eight-hour  day  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  granted  in   1916    to 
een  six  arid  seven  thousand  men. 
The   miner   in    the    English    collieries 
used  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  mine.   He 
seldom  saw  the  light  of  day.  I  once  read 
a  Sunday-school  itory  of  a  baby  born 
:  brought  up  in  the  coal  mine.  I  sus- 
t  thai  was  an  exaggeration,  bat  the 
i  couldn't  even  have  been  thought  of 
ler  the  present  system.  The  United 
Mine  Worker-,  of  America,  thru  confer* 
■  \  and  Bgreetnente  with  mine  own- 
•/  reduced  the  nine  hour  day 

'   hours  for  170,000  miner:-  in  the 

one    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. The  bituminous  coal  minors  of 

Utah    ISCUTSd    the   slght-bOUT   'Jay   thru 

o   L8M   The  bKu- 

.1   mUV  ra  of  Illinois,   Indiana, 


Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  gained  it  by 
strikes  the  following  year. 

Nearly  all  the  trades  which  have  not 
yet  secured  the  eight-hour  day  ap- 
proach their  goal  by  continuous  lopping 
off  of  the  end  of  the  day.  A  study  of 
eighty-nine  principal  trades  in  forty- 
seven  cities,  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  snowed  a  grad- 
ual shortening  of  hours  between  1907 
and  1914. 

Our  machinists  woke  up  when  Euro- 
pean war  orders  gave  the  impetus  to 
the  munition  plants.  Automobile  manu- 
factories, tool  factories  and  like  indus- 
tries felt  the  stimulus.  The  suddenly 
increased  demand  for  labor  affected 
neighboring  factories  of  all  kinds.  The 
machinists  took  advantage  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  on  hand  to  demand  the 
eight-hour  day.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  firms,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  conceded  it  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1915. 

WHAT  has  happened  to  the  out- 
put as  the  hours  have  decreased 
during  the  past  hundred  years? 
Has  that  decreased  also?  On  the  con- 
trary.   The    output    per    man    has    in- 
creased. The  tailor,  the  wagon  maker, 
the  mirur,   and  the  factory  hand  turn 
out    more    in    the    present    short    day 
than  they  did  in  the   former  long  day. 
Two   reasons  underlie  this.  First  the 
improved    machinery    and    time-saving 
edulea  have  speeded  up  work.  The 
electrically    driven    sewing    machine    is 
faster  than  the  hand    needle.   Machine 
mining  has  been   introduced    into   coal 
mines.  The  steam  engine  and  the  spin- 
ning jenny  have  come  to  set  men  free. 
The  second   re.-i  .,„   [s  less  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  lies  in   the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  short  hour  man.  A  rested 
man  works  better  than  a  tired  man.  A 

man  who  stops  st  the  -  rid  of  sight  hours 

has  mors  zip  in   him   the  next,  day  than 
the  ten  hour  man.   Me  works  faster  and 


better.  He  makes  fewer  mistakes.  He 
has  fewer  accidents.  He  is  all-in-all  a 
better  workman.  At  least  that  is  what 
the  eight-hour  employers  tell  us.  Do 
you  notice  that  the  clamor  against  the 
eight-hour  day  is  never  from  the  em- 
ployers who  have  tried  it,  but  all  from 
the  employers  who  don't  want  to  change 
to  it? 

The  testimony  of  employers  who  have 
led  the  shorter  working  day  movement 
during  the  past  century  bears  witness 
to  the  relation  between  short  hours  and 
efficiency.  The  change  began  in  Europe. 
When  the  textile  mills  of  England 
were  running  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  Robert  Owen  ran  his  ten 
hours  a  day,  with  the  same  machinery, 
and  made  as  much  money  as  did  his 
long-hour  rivals.  The  sixteen-hour  men 
said  that  he  wasn't  "practical"  and 
called  him  a  "reformer."  But  the  very 
names  of  those  men  are  forgotten  to- 
day. The  long-hour,  low-wage  employ- 
ers of  the  United  States  are  applying 
the  same  terms  to  Henry  Ford.  But 
Henry  Ford  with  his  eight-hour  day, 
his  five  dollar  minimum  wage,  and  his 
low-priced  car  counts  his  income  by  mil- 
lions. Old  ways  are  not  always  best. 

A  cotton  mill  manager  who  took  over 
a  thirteen-hour  cotton  mill,  told  his  ex- 
perience to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  back  in  1881.  He  said: 

"Soon  after  I  took  charge  I  persuad- 
ed the  rest  of  the  directors  to  allow  me 
to  reduce  the  hours  to  eleven.  Before 
this  the  weekly  product  of  the  mills  had 
been  90,000  yards  of  print  cloths.  After 
it,  with  the  same  machinery,  the  weekly 
product  rose  to  120,000  yards. 

"Now  granting,  as  should  doubtless 
bo  done,  that  a  part  of  that  increase 
was  due  to  improved  management,  yet 
if  is  clear  that  this  improvement  could 
not  have  been  made  nearly  so  effective 
without  the  Improved  physical  condi- 
tions which  so  great  a  reduction  of 
hours  afforded." 
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iping   thirty  live  ytMis,   we 

k   Ha/aid,   president 

of  |  i  lompanj ,  at  Syr- 

ueu  N    York,  telling  a  .similar  ex- 

■  >  tiu-  National  Consumers' 
i  a  difference  is  that 
the  president  of  this  huge  chemical  com- 
mit stand  for  the  eleven 
hours  of  the  past,  but  comes  straight 
out  for  the  eight  hour  shift.  The  work 
of  his  concern  is  somewhat  similar  to 
blast  furnace  work.  It  is  a  continuous 
industry  where  the  plant  must  be  kept 
Up  to  its  maximum  efficiency  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day;  it  involves  handling 
material  by  the  tons  and  hundreds  of 
tons,  and  dealing  with  fatigue  on  a 
large  scale.  The  product  can  be  meas- 
ured accurately  and  the  cost  computed 
to  a  penny. 

"In  my  first  experience  in  studying 
the  business  with  which  I  afterwards 
became  identified,"  said  Mr.  Hazard,  "I 
went  abroad  to  the  foreign  works,  and 
the  system  there  was  eleven  hours' 
work  for  day  time,  thirteen  hours  at 
night.  It  is  a  twenty-four  hour  job, 
a  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  day  job; 
it  doesn't  stop  any  more  than  a  blast 
furnace.  The  method  of  changing  shift, 
in  order  that  one  man  might  not  be 
compelled  indefinitely  to  wprk  the  thir- 
teen hours  at  night,  was  for  him  to  con- 
tinue and  work  eleven  hours  in  the  day 
time,  making  twenty-four  hours  of  con- 
tinuous work.  Meantime  his  partner 
had  had  a  rest,  and  he  came  on  com- 
paratively fresh,  much  more  so,  cer- 
tainly, than  the  man  who  had  just  fin- 
ished twenty-fours  hours. 

"I  personally  made  that  change  a 
great  many  times,  in  the  course  of  my 
apprenticeship,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  for  the  last  few  hours  my  work 
was  not  worth  what  I  got  paid,  or  what 
I  would  have  got  paid.  It  was  not  worth 
anything,  and  my  observation  has  led 
me  to  the  belief  that  most  of  the  men 
who  worked  on  the  basis  were  equally 
worthless  with  myself  before  the  end 
of  their  long  turn.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  accidents,  to  the  work  and  to  the 
workmen,  were  more  frequent  on  the 
twenty-four  hour  shift  than  at  any 
other  time. 

"After  my  experience  abroad,  com- 
ing home,  we  established  the  industry, 
which  has  since  grown,  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  the  foreigners, 
because  we  didn't  know  any  better,  for 
a  few  years.  We  found  also,  on  in- 
quiry, that  it  was  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  this  country  to  work  on  the  same 
basis,  eleven  hours  in  the  day  and  thir- 
teen hours  at  night,  and  that  practi- 
cally continues  to  this  day  in  some  in- 
dustries and  in  some  localities. 

"We  came  to  the  conclusion,  how- 
ever, twenty-three  years  ago,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each  and  thereby 
much  improve  the  results  both  for  the 
corporation  and  for  the  workman.  .  .  . 

"Comparing  the  results  attained  in 
the  first  two  years  after  making  tho 
change,  we  find  that  there  was  some 
increase  in  co  I  cost,  per  unit  of 

product  handled.  It  was  not  increase  of 
cost  in  material.  There  was  of  con 
an  increase  in  wages,  since  we  decided 


that  we  could  not  ask  the  men  to  ma- 
terially reduce  then-  income,  since  thai 
time,  wag  per  unit  of  time,  per  hour, 
have  ii..  !.  i  ed  very  greatly,  hi  spite  of 
that  increase,  the  total  time  consumed 
has  decnascd  so  that  the  n  stilt  in  cost 
is  less  than  it  ivas  befon  the  eiyht-hotir 
chaiiije  teas   made." 

ALL  kinds  of  work  that  exist,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  have 
fitted  eight-hour  experimenting — 
epting  two.  The  annals  of  farming 
and  of  domestic  service  offer  no  testi- 
mony for  or  against. 

"It  can't  be  done  on  the  farm,"  I  am 
told.  The  inflection  intimates  that  the 
question  is  absurd.  Some  day  the  exper- 
iment will  be  tried.  Some  day  an  "un- 
practical reformer"  with,  say,  two  of 
those  conscienceless  hired  men  who 
leave  harness  straps  unbuckled  and 
snooze  among  the  corn  stalks — this  re- 
former farmer  will  divide  the  sixteen- 
hour  day  into  two  eight-hour  shifts. 
One  shiftless  hired  soul  will  work  from 
four  to  twelve  and  the  other  from 
twelve  to  eight.  Will  he  accomplish  less 
— or  more?  An  extra  hurry  call  to  the 
hayfield  at  shower  time  will  receive 
overtime  pay.  How  do  you  think  the  ac- 
count sheets  will  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  season?  Is  the  farm  so  different 
from  everything  else  in  the  work  line? 

Domestic  service,  the  other  long-day 
occupation,  is  going  out  of  existence. 
Domestic  servants  are  no  longer  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  Altho  some  people  op- 
timistically prophesy  that  the  war  will 
restock  our  kitchens  with  widows  and 
orphans,  I  believe  that  the  maid-by-the- 
month  is  almost  extinct.  Maybe  we  have 
killed  her  with  long  hours.  Her  place  is 
being  filled  by  the  woman-by-the-hour. 
We  are  paying  her  at  a  higher  rate,  em- 
ploying her  shorter  periods,  and  paying 
her  car-fare  also.  And  that's  what  we 
get  by  our  obstinate  refusal  to  stand- 
ardize domestic  service! 

THE  railroads  say  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent, too.  They  say,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  gather  from  newspaper  reading 
and  listening  to  agitated  conversations 
in  restaurants  and  street  cars,  that 
when  God  made  the  first  day,  he  made 
it  ten  hours  long,  and  on  that  basis  the 
railroads  arranged  their  schedules. 
They  say,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compre- 
hend, that  an  engine  that  stands  still 
can  be  speeded  up  to  do  ten  hours'  work 
in  eight  hours,  but  that  an  engine  that 
hauls  a  freight  train  can't  possibly  go 
any  faster.  It  seems  to  me,  soaked  as  I 
am  in  the  eight-hour  day  excitements 
of  the  past,  recorded  in  the  British  Ses- 
sional Papers  and  our  own  State  La- 
bor Bureaus'  reports,  that  railroad  di- 
rectors talk  just  the  way  the  factory 
owners  and  the  mine  owners  used  to 
talk.  The  work  may  be  different,  but 
the  arguments  are  the  same. 

General  benefit  to  Bociety  from  the 
short    work    day   is   one   of   the    points 

made  in  "The   Case    for   the    Shorter 

Work  Day."  This  brief  was  compiled  by 
Louis    I).    Brandeil,   before   his   appoint 
m.  nt    I.,  the  Supreme  Court,  assisted  by 

Josephine  Goldmark,  publication  Here 
tary    of    the     National     Consumers' 


League.  The  brief  was  presented  in  the 
Oregon  ease  to  uphold  before  our  Su- 
preme Court  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Oregon  limitation  of  hours  of  labor. 
The  many  recent  changes  in  the  court 
pi  evented  their  handing  down  a  deci- 
sion and  the  Case  will  be  reargued  later. 

This  thousand-page  book  contains  prac- 
tically all  the  information  which  all 
the  countries  have  accumulated  thru 
medical  and  laboratory  research,  thru 
economic  and  social  studies,  and  thru 
practical  business  experiments.  It  sup- 
ports the  argument  that  short  hours 
have  a  good  effect  upon  general  morals 
and  will  promote  temperance.  It  points 
out  the  benefit  to  citizenship  in  giving 
the  foreign  workman  leisure  to  acclim- 
ate himself  to  American  institutions 
and  to  study  political  problems.  It 
draws  attention  to  the  relation  between 
short  hours  and  regularity  of  employ- 
ment and  emphasizes  the  need  of  uni- 
form restriction  for  justice  to  com- 
peting employers.  As  I  read  how  much 
better  we  behave  ourselves  when  we  live 
under  comfortable  conditions,  with  time 
to  play  and  time  to  sleep,  I  wonder  if 
there  was  not  a  flaw  in  the  old  theory 
that  starvation  makes  geniuses  and 
overwork,  saints.  And  wasn't  that  the- 
ory always  more  favorably  received  by 
those  who  hadn't  tried  it? 

Much  of  the  testimony  which  I  have 
quoted  is  taken  from  past  experience. 
Let  me  bring  it  up  to  date,  turn  the 
calendar  pages  to  the  very  present,  by 
reprinting,  in  part,  what  each  of  the 
employees  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  found 
in  his  pay  envelope  on  October  1,  1915: 
"Why  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  Changed  to  the  Eight- 
Hour  Day! 

"The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany has  changed  from  the  standard 
working  hours  to  the  eight-hour  basis, 
without  reduction  in  wages,  for  the 
reason  that,  after  a  thoro  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  in  our  manu- 
facturing departments,  the  directors 
have  concluded  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  and  the  right  time  to  do  it.  .  .  . 
There  had  been  no  demand  for  such  a 
change  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of 
the  company,  who  number  7500. 

"The  change  will  reduce  the  com- 
pany's profits  on  the  present  volume  of 
business  about  $1,000,000  for  the  first 
year.  The  company  expects  that  it  can, 
by  certain  adjustments  and  impre 
ments,  gradually  restore  its  profits  to 
normal,  but  the  changes  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  result  are  expected  to 
consume  about  three  years.  .    .    . 

"The  company  believes  that  the  new 
schedule  of  shorter  hours  will  result  in 
the  production  of  goods  of  a  higher 
grade  than  was  possible  under  the  old 
schedule.  The  company  believes  that 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  will  greatly 
reduce  the  nervous  strain  which  || 
evident  in  modern  industrial  organisa- 
tion.   .    .    ." 

Somehow,  after  reading  thai 
nation,  with  its  extremely  modern  n 
I  feel  that  tho  Victor  ralkir     M     hiue 
management  Knows  the  road  >t's  {' 
•ling    the  road  to  success. 

Xca<  York  City 
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A   workshop  in  New  York  where  old  men  can  make  Christmas  merrier  for  th$m»$tV0$  and  the  children  who  get  th*ir  ti>y* 
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A    NEW    SPORT 


BY  CHARLES  S.  WARD 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


THREE  hundred  citizens  gath- 
i  at  luncheon  In  the  banquet 
hall  of  a  great  hotel.  There  was 
idence  of  intense  Interest,  even 
i  excitement.  These  men  were 
mature  business  '  men,  the  "leading 
men"  of  their  town,  and  such  do  not 
lily  yield  to  their  emotions.  The 
time  was  one  of  anxious  interest,  for 
these  men  had  been  concentrating  for 
reek,  with  great  abandon,  on  a  com- 
mon civic  object  and  the  result  was  at 
stake.  They  had  set  out  to  raise  in  ten 
days  a  million  dollars  for  the  Young 
.Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  city. 
For  eight  days  they  had  been  lunching 
in  groups,  reporting  progress  daily, 
each  group  in  competition  with  the 
other  groups,  as  eager  at  this  civic 
"game"  as  the  college  boy  at  his  ath- 
letics. The  seventh  day's  report  showed 
a  total  of  $947,000  subscribed  and  they 
had  decided  to  close  at  noon  on  the 
ninth  day,  ahead  of  schedule  time. 

Could  they  do  this  record-breaking 
thing?  How  big  a  triumph  could  they 
record?  These  were  the  absorbing 
questions. 

When  finally  it  was  known  that  Min- 
neapolis had  made  a  world's  record  in 
popular  subscriptions  with  $1,152,500 
in  eight  and  one-half  days,  the  enthu- 
siasm burst  its  orderly  bounds  and  wild 
pandemonium  reigned  for  a  time. 

Then  there  was  speechmaking,  the 
crowd's  usual  method  of  tiring  itself 
out,  and  the  president  of  the  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association  said:  "I  never 
saw  the  city  so  united  over  any  one 
project  in  my  entire  thirty  years  here." 

One  team  captain,  whose  name  is 
known  wherever  flour  is  sold,  went  on 
record  as  follows:  "What  might  have 
appeared  to  some  a  hard  and  possibly 
disagreeable  task  proved,  to  me  at  least, 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  periods  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  experience.  I 
did  not  begin  to  realize  what  a  pleasure 
it  was  going  to  be  to  every  one  of  the 
three  hundred  workers  connected 
with  it." 

This  is  modern  money-raising  by  the 
intensive  campaign.  A  few  years  ago 
such  an  experience  was  unknown.  In 
the  same  city  in  which  the  above  oc- 
curred, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was 
once  under  foreclosure,  and  it  took 
months  of  desperate  effort  to  raise  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  save  it.  The  Civil 
War  veteran  who  led  that  movement 
said  it  tired  him  more  than  the  forced 
marches  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

The  "sordid  grind"  of  money  raising 
for  philanthropic  work  has  long  been  the 
chief  drawback  of  that  work.  It  has  not 
been  wholly  removed,  but,  with  educa- 
tion and  organization,  is  being  gradu- 
ally reduced.  The  intensive  campaign 
(sometimes  called  "whirlwind"  or 
"short  term")  has  taken  the  grind  out 
of  many  large  enterprizes.  Introduced 
less  than  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  it 
idily   developed   and  im- 


CHAMPION  IN  THE  MONEY-RAISING  GAME 

More     than     $60,000,000     has     been     raised     for 

Y.   M.   C.  A.   buildings   since   1905   by   means   of 

Mr.    Ward's    campaign    plan 

proved,  and  for  ten  years  its  almost  ex- 
clusive use  in  the  large  enterprizes  of 
these  virile  organizations  has  given 
great  stimulus  to  their  growth.  In  a 
single  decade  the  building  and  endow- 
ment property  of  the  Association  has 
increased  from  $35,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  net. 

Recently  the  intensive  campaign  has 
come  into  general  use  by  hospitals,  col- 
leges and  universities  and  other  insti- 
tutions that  have  a  general  appeal  for 
public  support,  and  many  millions  have 
been  thus  added  to  their  property,  en- 
dowments and  facilities  for  service. 

What  are  the  chief  fundamentals  of 
success  in  raising  money  by  the  inten- 
sive campaign? 

Four  words  stand  out  conspicuously: 
First,  "Concentration."  Business  men 
are  willing  to  work  for  the  public  good, 
but  it  is  hard  for  them  to  find  the  time. 
They  like  nothing  better  than  a  pro- 
posal to  do  a  big  job  quickly.  By  con- 
centration on  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
loyal  work  of  strong  men  is  secured  and 
the  attention  of  a  large  community  cen- 
tered on  a  single  community  enterprize. 
Thus  more  money  can  be  raised  in  si\ 
days  than  in  six  years.  A  big  Cincin 
nati  merchant  said  at  first  that  he  could 
not  possibly  neglect  his  business  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
campaign.  Afterward  he  said  that  he 
did  not  "neglect"  it,  he  "abandoned" 
it  for  ten  days,  and  Found  It  r  good 
thing  for  the  business.  His  subordinates 
had  shown  their  ability,  and  now  hi 


able  to  absent  himself  for  needed  vaca- 
tions. Business  men  sometimes  stick  so 
close  to  their  desks  that  they  fail  to 
give  their  associates  a  chance  to  de- 
velop their  capacities. 

Second,  "Organization."  The  purpose 
of  organization  is  to  distribute  responsi- 
bility, stimulate  activity  and  prevent 
duplication  of  effort.  Teams  of  ten  have 
proven  most  efficacious  in  this  work — 
usually  grouped  into  committees  of  one 
hundred.  A  general  chairman  is  chosen, 
who  selects  and  secures  ten  leading,  ac- 
tive business  men  as  team  leaders  or 
"captains,"  each  of  whom  secures  and 
manages  a  team  of  ten  men  including 
himself.  This  system  is  capable  of  in- 
definite extension.  In  the  recent  $4,000,- 
000  campaign  in  New  York  one  thou- 
sand workers  were  used,  ten  com- 
mittees of  100  each,  subdivided  into 
100  teams  of  ten.  Philadelphia  similar- 
ly used  500  workers  in  a  million  dollar 
campaign.  The  one  requirement  of  all 
team  workers  is  that  they  attend  the 
daily  meetings  at  luncheon,  and  do  such 
work  as  they  are  able,  selecting  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  are  to  solicit 
for  pledges  from  the  campaign  lists, 
so  as  not  to  duplicate  the  work  of  oth- 
ers. This  is  a  most  important  detail  of 
the  organization. 

The  third  word,  most  fundamental 
of  all,  is  "Sacrifice."  Men  are  encour- 
aged to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
some  of  their  own  pleasure  and  con- 
venience for  the  public  good,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  sacrifice: 
namely,  their  final  testimony  that  they 
themselves  have  benefited  far  more  than 
the  public  by  their  sacrifices. 

Fourth,  "Publicity."  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  carry  thru 
these  philanthropic  campaigns  without 
publicity,  and  in  many  cases  the  win- 
ning of  public  confidence  thru  the 
agency  of  the  press  and  other  means  of 
publicity  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  a  money-raising  campaign.  The 
liberality  of  the  newspapers  has  been 
a  constant  wonder.  Millions  of  dollars 
would  not  pay  for  the  space  freely 
given. 

Men  need  stimulus  to  philanthropic 
endeavor  and  philanthropic  giving. 
Few  men  give  as  much  as  would  be 
good  for  them.  There  is  no  work  of 
higher  patriotism  than  this  work  of 
stimulating  the  gifts  of  the  people  to 
the  common  good. 

This  work  can  best  be  done  by  lead- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  people 
themselves,  rather  than  by  professional 
solicitors.  The  expert   is  useful  onh    11 

counselor  and  organiser, 

So    in     recent     years    we    haw    seen 
many  thousands  of  the  nation's  sttv 
est    men  volunteering  for  patriotic  com 
inanity    service,    securing    th(  I    of 

millions  for  the  public  wood,  and  a 

ing  a    real    sport    k^'   it,   bv    the   modern 

entitle     methods    of    the    Intent 
eampaij 
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HO  would  you  like  to  be,  if 

you  were  not  yourself?" 
I   put  this  question  lately 

to  a  group  of  healthy,  bright 
boys,  their  ages  from  nine  to  twenty 
years.  One  said  "Rockefeller."  Another 
said  "Wilson."  Another  said  "Roosevelt." 
Another  said  "Ford."  Another  said 
"Edison."  Another  said  "Ty  Cobb." 
Another  said  "Buffalo  Bill." 

Every  boy  named  a  leader — a  man 
grown  famous  by  doing  great  work  of 
the  kind  the  boy  most  admired.  Every 
boy  who  is  live  and  sound  has  leader- 
ship in  his  mind  as  the  hope,  admira- 
tion, ambition  of  his  career. 

Then  I  put  another  question.  "What 
sort  of  fellow  would  you  rather  not  be 
— of  all  the  kinds  of  fellows  you  know?" 
Among  the  answers  were  these:  "A 
quitter;  a  loser;  a  coward;  a  cheat; 
a  sick  man;  a  bonehead;  a  bum."  Now 
all  these  fellows  are  the  opposites  of 
leaders.  They  are  the  laggards  of  life, 
the  lazy  ones  who  don't  know  the  rules, 
or  won't  play  by  the  rules* — and  are 
thrown  out  of  the  game! 

If  you  are  a  good  ball  player,  look 
back  for  a  moment  and  think  how  you 
learned  the  game.  You  picked  out  the 
best  player  yffu  could  find,  and  you 
"got  next"  to  him.  You  watched  his 
plays,  you  studied  his  moves,  you 
asked  his  advice,  you  did  as  he  said, 
you  tried  to  do  as  he  did.  Then  you 
mastered  the  rules  of  the  game  from 
an  official  book,  you  read  everything 
you  could  locate  in  print  about  base- 
ball, you  compared  the  records  of  the 
Big    League    players,    you    r  I    to 

make  a  few  records  yourself!  And 
then  you  practised,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  rain  or  shim-,  every  day,  as 
long  as  you  could  see  the  ball.  Isn't  the 
game  o;    life  worth   your  study? 

I  know  what  a  fellow  needs,  to  be  a 
winner  in  athletics.  For  at  eighteen  I 
had  the  tennis  championship  of  our 
lege,  and  held  the  trophy  till  gradu- 
ation. But  I  began  training  for  tennis 
leadership     at     twelve     yarn    of    age. 

f    of    tv.  <.d    over    should 

tw  training  for  some  kind  of  leadership. 
The   youth   who   n'-n-.r   wins   waited    too 
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world  into  a  field  of  industrial  compe- 
tition. The  American  boy  today  has  a 
chance  for  supremacy  that  his  father 
never  dreamed  of.  Million-dollar  cor- 
porations are  outbidding  each  other  for 
the  trained  man — the  man  who  spent 
his  youth  getting  ready  for  a  big  job, 
a  big  salary,  and  the  big  satisfaction 
of  doing  big  things.  There  are  now 
more  $5000  positions  than  there  were 
$2000  places  when  your  father  began 
his  career.  Which  of  these  worth-while 
jobs  are  you  aiming  for,  studying  for, 
working  for? 

SOME  of  the  new  lines  of  increased 
opportunity  are  these:  Commercial 
law,  traffic  management,  scientific 
agriculture,  modern  salesmanship,  secre- 
tarial work,  industrial  chemistry,  fac- 
tory growth,  city  government,  efficiency 
engineering,  banking  and  finance,  busi- 
ness literature.  These  occupations,  and 
many  others,  hold  out  rewards  from 
20  to  100  per  cent  greater  than  when 
your  father  was  a  boy.  How  are  you 
preparing  to  get  and  keep  a  command- 
ing place,  high  among  the  leaders  of 
men? 

The  training  your  father  had  won't 
do  for  you.  Competition  is  now  so  keen 
that  only  the  boy  who  has  done  things, 
learned  things,  dared  things,  beyond 
reach  of  most  boys  finds  the  way  open 
to  the  really  big  achievements.  Ordi- 
nary fellows  can't  even  get  a  jot  with 
a  company  that  leads — you  must  have 
merit  standing  out  all  over  you,  to 
claim  the  notice  of  a  modern  employer. 
And  if  you  plan  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer, 
teacher  or  preacher,  you  may  expect 
to  starve  the  first  year,  unless  you  have 
already  built  a  personality  of  unique 
strength  and  wisdom.  Wonderful 
chances  are  waiting  for  the  boy  who 
is  ready — and  hopeless  failures  are 
ahead  of  the  boy  who  is  not. 

In  life,  as  in  baseball,  the  first  thing 
is  to  learn  from  the  leaders;  the  second 
is  to  master  the  rules;  the  third  is  to 
study  the  records,  and  surpass  them! 
I  have  looked  into  tin-  lives  of  the  im- 
mortal men  of  history;  I  have  talked 
with  professional  and  business  leaders 

of  today;  I  have  watched  young  mi  0 
n  (  from  nothing  to  eminence  and 
pow<r;    and    from    all    these    sources    I 

have  gathered  a  set  of  rules  for  boys 
to    follow   who   expect   to   become    the 

Winner!    of    the    world.    The    object,    of 

the:.'-  rul'  I  t<.  train  your  physical, 
in>  ntal  and  moral  on/  cl<  for  tin-  game 
of   real   life.    Bach    rule   has  a  direct 

bearing  on  your  BUCCeSl  whether  you 
•<'    [usl    how,  or  not..  If    you  apply  your 

■((•if  to  th<  c  rulei  with  half  the  earn 
eatiK       you   put  on  a  baseball   match, 

the    power    yon    d<  v  lop    will    start,    you 

on  a  ei  rati  si  much  ahead  of  m<  ( 
young  nun  us  a  Big  League   champion 


is   ahead   of   a   backwoods   ball   player 
who  never  saw  a  professional  game. 

A  level-headed,  lion-hearted  boy  is 
the  only  kind  who  can  follow  out  these 
rules.  They  will  take  all  the  grit  you 
have,  but  will  yield  such  rewards  in 
money,  helpfulness  and  happiness  that 
your  effort  will  seem  trivial  by  com- 
parison. We  suggest  that  you  cut  the 
rules  out,  paste  on  a  large  sheet  of 
cardboard,  hang  in  your  room,  and 
read  often. 
A  boy's  rules  for  leadership  in  life. 

1.  Be  a  leader  now.  Don't  wait  for 
mature  manhood.  You  can  never  reach 
the  top  of  anything  by  waiting.  You 
must  think,  plan,  work.  Start  now. 
There  is  at  least  one  game,  one  sport, 
one  class,  one  occupation  or  industry, 
where  you  can  be  a  winner  if  you  want 
to.  Find  the  study,  and  the  recreation, 
in  which  you  were  born  to  excel.  Take 
the  lead,  and  hold  it.  Every  boy  was 
made  to  be  a  champion  somewhere.  Be 
the  best  in  something.  You  can,  if  you 
will.  Don't  be  satisfied  till  you  are. 

2.  Select  a  hero,  and  study  him.  What 
great  man  of  history  do  you  admire 
most?  Who  has  achieved  the  highest 
success  of  the  men  you  know  person- 
ally? Which  leader  in  the  trade  or 
profession  of  your  choice  stands  out 
preeminent?  Locate  these  first  three 
men  of  might.  Obtain  their  photo- 
graphs if  possible.  Read  all  available 
literature  about  them.  Learn  just  what 
they  have  done,  and  how  and  why 
they  did  it.  Compare  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  their  boyhood  with  your 
own;  remember  that  a  handicap  in 
youth  is  the  best  help  a  man  ever  had 
if  he  learns  how  to  use  it  right;  and 
if  poverty  or  ignorance  or  weakness  or 
misfortune  or  unhappiness  or  heredity 
is  your  handicap — overcome  it  and 
make  it  speed  you  on  to  your  goal  as 
big  men  have  done  before  you! 

3.  Learn  what  you  are  good  for. 
Don't  begin  a  life  work  by  chance — 
that  means  failure.  Get  three  or  four  of 
the  new  books  on  vocational  guidance — 
you  can  club  together  with  a  half  dozen 
boys  and  render  the  cost  for  each  very 
little.  Apply  all  the  tests,  make  all  the 
experiments  you  can,  to  discover  which 
trade,  profession  or  industry  means  de- 
velopment, of  your  chief  talents  and 
powers.  Avoid  the  perils  of  the  "blind 
alley"  occupation;  ask  an  expert  in  vo- 
cational   or  industrial  education  what 

these  p<  rill  .ire,  and  discuss  the  matter 
fully  with  your  parents  and  your  fa- 
vorite teacher. 

4.  Master  a   trade   l><f<>rc  yon,  are 
twenty.  Thousand!  "i"  boyi  have  done 
this,    and    guaranteed  m^r, : .     In 
vanre.  You  are  going  to  be  a  pro 

onal  man 7  All  the  more  reason  why 

you   should   knOW  a  trade,   for  I  In-  aver 

sg)    professional  man  is  a  failure  on 
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tht-    practical    lide,    whert-    human    na- 
tur  in  and  tiniuiec  art'  eona  rued ; 

if  ymi  learn  a  trade  as  a  boy,  you  will 
be  twice  the  nan  in  your  profession. 
By  home  study  of  correspond*  nee 
courses,  by  systematic  work  after  school 
and  in  the  long  summer  vacation,  or  by 
school  attendance  on  the  shop-study 
plan,  you  can  tret  a  grip  on  a  trade  or 
business,  earn  real  money,  and  feel  like 
a  real  man,  while  other  fellows  your  age 
are  still  childishly  playing  with  toys 
and  begging  pennies  from  their  Dad. 
If  you  can't  get  industrial  training 
either  at  home  or  at  school,  raise  a 
rumpus  until  you  can.  The  Editor  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers says  that  half  the  boys  of  the 
United  States  are  thrown  out  in  the 
world,  without  being  taught  how  to  earn 
a  living;  and  he  maintains  that  a  boy 
should  start  learning  a  trade  when  but 
eight  years  old,  so  as  to  be  able,  if  neces- 
sary, to  support  himself  by  the  time  he 
is  fourteen.  Judge  your  education  by 
this  expert  opinion,  and  see  how  much 
practical  knowledge  you  are  getting. 

6.  Plan  to  be  at  college  two  years  or 
more.  Of  the  prominent  men  listed  by 
"Who's  Who  in  America,"-  69  per  cent 
had  college  training.  So  your  chance  to 
succeed  is  apparently  twice  as  good  if 
you  are  college-bred.  Many  colleges, 
however,  do  not  educate  a  boy — they 
only  putty  him  out  with  a  gob  of  book- 
learning,  and  gloss  him  over  with  a 
daub  of  social   polish.   Hunt  a  college 


that  will  make  a  man  of  you;  and 
apply  thoro,  scientific  tests  in  advance 
of  enrolment,  that  your  college  work 
may  be  grounded  on  efficiency. 

6.  Know  just  hoiv  strong  and  healthy 
you  are.  Get  a  boy's  physicial  measure- 
ments from  a  gymnasium  director,  an 
athlete  or  a  physician.  Compare  each 
with  your  own,  bring  up  your  weak 
points  to  the  normal.  Be  examined  by 
a  new-school  physician  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  follow  the  habits  of  life  he 
recommends  for  the  maximum  of  health 
and  vigor.  Do  you  sit  straight?  Do  you 
sleep  in  a  perfectly  ventilated  room? 
Do  you  drink  enough  pure  water?  Has 
your  blood  enough  iron?  Are  your  eyes 
and  teeth  sound?  Is  your  heart  action 
faultless?  Can  your  lungs  hold  as  many 
cubic  inches  of  air  as  they  ought  to? 
Are  you  ready  and  steady  of  nerve? 
Put  a  lot  of  questions  like  these  to 
yourself,  and  answer  them  right  by 
the  aid  of  an  expert. 

7.  Take  a  sensible  view  of  athletes 
and  athletics.  Most  boys  regard  prize 
athletes  as  foolishly  as  girls  do  matinee 
idols.  Thoughts  mold  actions,  hence 
you  cannot  afford  to  think  wrong.  Why 
worship  a  man  for  his  mere  physique? 
The  reason  for  admiring  a  boxer,  a  run- 
ner, a  weight-lifter  or  a  ball-player  is 
that  he  destroyed  a  collection  of  bad 
habits  or  chronic  mistakes  and  weak- 
nesses, in  getting  fit  to  be  a  champion. 
A  victory  of  mind  always  precedes  a 
victory  of  muscle. 


8.  Join  a  well  equipped  boys'  club. 
There  is  no  finer  help  to  your  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  your  physical,  mental,  social 
and  moral  evolution.  A  modern  boys' 
club  has  a  gymnasium,  a  shower  bath, 
B  library,  a  game  room,  a  music  en- 
tertainment and  lecture  system,  a  trade 
school,  a  debating  forum,  a  summer 
camp,  and  other  good  features,  all  for 
about  ten  cents  a  month  dues  from 
each  member.  If  no  such  club  exists 
in  your  locality,  resolve  to  organize 
one;  ask  us  how  to  proceed.  About 
6,000,000  boys  in  the  United  States— 
or  66  per  cent  of  the  total,  are  "under- 
privileged"; they  lack  certain  aids  to 
a  healthy  life  and  productive  career; 
the  modern  boys'  club  offers  these  ad- 
vantages; two-thirds  of  your  friends, 
needing  the  club,  would  thank  you  for 
literature  on  its  method,  scope  and 
management. 

9.  Eat  for  strength  of  nerve,  brain, 
muscle.  Do  you  know  that  the  majority 
of  men  are  undersized,  weak  or  ailing 
somewhere,  dull-minded  and  short-lived 
because  of  wrong  eating  habits  in  early 
youth?  Get  a  book  on  food  chemistry, 
another  on  mastication,  another  on 
physical  culture  diet;  learn  to  feed 
yourself  as  rationally  as  you  would  a 
pet  dog.  Among  the  best  foods  to  build 
a  strong  body  and  brain  are  these: 
Eggs,  milk,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
fish  and  fowl,  peas,  beans,  nuts,  apples, 
raisins,  prunes,  most  dried  fruits,  near- 
ly   all   fresh    vegetables,    thick    soups, 


A    BOY'S    EFFICIENCY    TEST  • 

BY  WHICH  ANY  BOY  FROM  EIGHT  TO  EIGHTEEN  YEARS 
OF  AGE   CAN   MEASURE   HIS  FITNESS  FOR   LEADERSHIP 

Directions.  First  read  Mr.  Purinton's  article  "The  American  Boy."  Then  grade  yourself  on  the  following  questions. 

Where  answer  is  Yes,  write  4  in   space  opposite.   Where  answer  is  No,  leave  space  blank.  Where  answer  is  partial 

affirmative,  write  numeral  under  4  that  you  consider  honest  percentage.  Find  your  grade  by  adding  numerals.  It  should 
be  80  or  over.  If  it  is  not,  locate  your  chief  problem  and  send  letter  of  inquiry,  stating  difficulty  and  desire,  to  Mr. 
Purinton,  care  Independent  Efficiency  Service,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Watch  mails  of  Efficiency  Question 
Box  in  The  Independent  for  your  answer ;  kindly  be  patient,  as  letters  must  be  answered  in  turn. 

1.  Are  you  the  best  in  at  least  one  game,  and  at  least  one  study  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  your  great  life  work,  from  vocational  guidance  books  or  consultations?   

3.  Are  all  your   physical  measurements   up  to  standard  for  your  age  and  hight? 

4.  Have  you  read  two  or  more  books  on  food  science  ? 

5.  Can  you  swim,  skate,  box,  and  do  hard  gymnasium  stunts  ?   

6.  Did  you  ever  hunt  a  job  for  yourself, — and  secure  it? 

7.  Will  you  master  a  trade  before  you  are  twenty,  on  your  present  plan  of  education? 

8.  Are  you  going  to  a  college  that  you  know  can  train  you  for  real  life? 

9.  Do  you  earn  money  regularly,  and  keep  a  bank  account  of  your  own?  

10.  Do  you  know  how  to  save  money  ? 

11.  Are  you  expert  with  garden  tools,  a  carpenter  kit,  a  camera,  an  engineering  outfit? 

12.  Have  you  examined  at  least  three  boys'  magazines,  and  do  you  take  one? 

13.  Is  the  list  of  books  you  read  endorsed  by  officials  of  a  national  boys'  club? 

14.  Do  you  consider  yourself  old  enough  to  study  personal  efficiency  ?   

15.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  local  boys'  club  with  national  affiliations? 

16.  Can  you  play  a  musical  instrument  so  well  that  both  you  and  the  neighbors  enjoy  it? 

17.  Have  you  daily  home  work  to  do,  helping  your  mother  or  father?  

18.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  early  lives  of  the  four  men  you  admire  most?   

10.     Have  you  studied  literature  of  four  correspondence  schools  on  your  chosen  work? 

20.  Is  your  best  "pal"  our  of  your  parents,  whom  you  are  willing  to  tell  everything? 

21.  nave  you  a  moral  backbone? 

22.  Is  your  language  always  clean  enough   to  use  in  a  church?     

23.  When  a  boy  says  coarse  thing!  about  lez,  do  you  make  him  shut  up?   

24.  An-  yon  kind    OOI  it  eons,  thoughtful,  truthful? 

Have  you  rendered  a  public  service  thai  won  praise  from  high  officiate?  

ipyrlsht    1916  by  Total  ennuis  your  approximate  srtule 
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cocoa  and  chocolate,  simple  desserts 
like  custards  and  puddings,  most  fresh 
fruits  and  salads  in  season. 

10.  Earn  your  oivn  spending  money. 
If  you  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  it 
is  weak,  thoughtless,  babyish  for  you 
to  beg  or  take  money  from  your  parents 
excepting  for  the  bare  necessities — . 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  schooling.  A  very 
small  boy,  or  a  sick  boy,  or  a  little  girl, 
might  do  this.  But  a  manly,  healthy  boy 
won't !  You  can  earn  from  fifty  cents  a 
week  up  to  several  dollars,  by  working 
after  school  and  on  Saturday.  Thou- 
sands of  boys  are  doing  this — and  many 
of  them  not  so  bright  as  you  are.  How? 
By  selling  papers,  running  errands, 
weeding  lawns,  cutting  grass,  collecting 
garbage,  copying  addresses,  operating 
office  machines,  raising  vegetables,  do- 
ing odd  jobs  at  home,  helping  the  neigh- 
bors in  various  ways,  building  a  sub- 
scription list,  acting  as  clerk,  selling 
things  from  house  to  house.  If  you 
never  earned  real  money,  and  want  to 
know  how,  ask  a  Boy  Scout,  or  an 
official  of  a  Boys'  Federated  Club. 

11.  Use  your  head  and  hands  to- 
gether. Don't  imagine  education  is  mere 
book-learning.  Education  is  knowing, 
respecting,  utilizing  and  developing 
yourself.  Put  your  body  and  brain  to 
work  on  the  sort  of  fun  that  brings 
efficiency.  Plant  a  garden.  Make  and 
sell  box  furniture.  Fix  up  a  home  gym- 
nasium. Do  experiments  in  mechanical, 
electrical  or  chemical  engineering  (de- 
tails on  request).  Build  an  aeroplane. 
Study  photography,  enter  the  picture 
contests  of  boys'  magazines.  Become  a 
wireless  operator,  and  talk  thru  the 
air  to  your  chums  all  around.  Buy  a 
tent,  go  camping  in  the  woods  or  your 
back  yard,  learn  how  Indians  live,  and 
what  they  know  about  nature.  Get  a 
scientific  tool-kit,  plan  carpenter  jobs 
around  the  house. 

12.  Start  now  to  become  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  leader  in  the  community.  Chiefs 
of  police,  mayors,  and  other  city  officials 
declare  that  organized  groups  of  boys 
are  now  doing  things  for  the  public 
that  grown  men  could  not  do.  Among 
these  patriotic  and  civic  deeds  are  pre- 
venting fires,  planting  trees,  painting 
hydrants,  cleaning  sidewalks,  protecting 
park  ,  destroying  insects,  conserving 
pure  water  supply,  helping  in  play- 
grounds, reporting  unsanitary  condi- 
tions, removing  ugly  signs,  taking  flow- 
er>  pftala,  gathering  old  Hothes 
for  the.  poor,  acting  as  ushers  at  publir 

ting.H,    cooperating    in     good     roads 

campaigns,  testing  street  lights,  giving 

health    literature,    fighting    forest 

(tree,  maintaining  of  boy  police, 

ranging  for  Iocs!  celebration*,  bt 
op  the  fnvenilfl  court,  serving  on 
r'-N'-f  committee!  of  the  B.   P.  C.   A. 
Ho     ■  '  >■  thing    did  rou  ever 
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Business  Efficiency 

for  America 

A  Twelve  Months'  Campaign  to  Be  Conducted 
During  1917  by  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly 

Efficiency  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  Never  before  has  the  necessity  for 
individual,  business  and  national  efficiency  for  the  United  States  been  so  apparent 
or  so  real.  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  announces  a  twelve  months'  cam- 
paign for  Business  Efficiency  in  America  to  be  conducted  during  1917.  This 
program  will  embrace  twelve  articles  on  Personal  Efficiency  by  Edward  Earle 
Purinton,  twelve  editorials  on  Masters  of  Efficiency  and  twelve  articles  on 
broad  aspects  of  Efficiency  by  members  of  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency. 

The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service 


Just  two  years  ago  The  Independent  inaugu- 
rated its  Efficiency  Service  and  appointed 
Mr.  Edward  Earle  Purinton  its  Director  of 
Efficiency.  To  the  important  work  which 
The  Independent  set  out  to  accomplish 
Mr.  Purinton  contributed  the  rich  results  of 
fourteen  years'  study  and  preparation  in 
learning  how  to  increase  human  health, 
energy,  productiveness  and  happiness. 

In  the  two  years  just  past,  with  his  articles 
and  personal  counsel  to  our  readers,  Mr. 
Purinton  has  given  the  results  of  his  exper- 
ience to  the  advantage  and  satisfaction  of 
many  thousands  of  readers  in  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Mr.  Purinton  came  to  The 
Independent  a  world  famous  authority  on 
Efficiency.  He  had  been  teacher,  editor, 
lecturer,  hygienist,  psychologist,  social  serv- 
ice leader,  efficiency  engineer  and  intimate 
counsellor  for  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life.  His  articles  for  The  Indepen- 
dent were  the  first  for  any  periodical.  He 
writes  for  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly 
exclusively.   His  best  known  previous  work, 


"The  Triumph  of  the  Man  Who  Acts,"  has 
been  read  throughout  the  world.  His  works 
have  gained  more  than  a  million  readers. 
His  help  has  been  sought  in  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  in  twenty  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Purinton's  great  audience  includes  bank- 
ers, business  and  professional  men,  edu- 
cators, manufacturers,  railroad  executives 
and  heads  of  million-dollar  corporations. 
Thousands  of  business  organizations  have 
already  ordered  Mr.  Purinton's  books,  and 
his  articles  in  The  Independent,  for  their 
friends,  patrons,  clients,  and  employes. 

Mr.  Purinton  will  now  enter  upon  the  most 
important  work  of  his  career.  As  a  part  of 
The  Independent's  program  during  1917  for 
Business  Efficiency  in  America,  Mr.  Purin- 
ton's twelve  articles  on  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Individual  will  carry  a  message  of  physical, 
mental,  financial,  social  and  moral  officio: 
to  every  reader  of  The  Independent  These 
articles  should  make  every  red-blooded  man, 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  o(  more  value  to  him- 
self, his  firm,  his  family  and  his  community. 
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Mr.  Purinton's  Twelve  Articles  for  1917 


Some  Things  I   Have   Learned  From  You. 

(January  15) 

Mr.  Purinton's  message  to  Independent  readers  after  two 
years  of  intimate  relationship  with  them  as  Director  of 
The  Independent  Efficiency  Service,  and  as  counsellor  in 
questions  of  personal  efficiency,  business,  health,  home  life 
and  happiness. 

Three  Days  in  a  Big  Shop.      (February  19) 

What  Mr.  Purinton  learned  in  a  three  days'  visit  to  the 
greatest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Also  some  of  the 
things  he  taught  the  factory  owners  and  the  workers.  A 
new  chart  for  the  factory  owner. 

A  Day  at  the  Office.      (March  19) 

An  article  for  the  business  executive  or  general  manager. 
His  daily  program.  A  formula  for  getting  the  most  out 
of  the  business  day  with  the  minimum  of  fatigue  or  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  A  new  chart  for  establishing  the 
executive's  business  day  on  an  efficient  basis. 

The  Job  Higher  Up.      (April  16) 

An  inspiring  article  for  the  man  who  works  for  someone 
else.  Mr.  Purinton  will  present  a  plan  which  shows  the 
way  to  swift  promotion  for  the  man  who  masters  business 
fundamentals  and  intelligently  studies  the  work  of  the 
job  higher  up  while  he  is  doing  his  own  work.  For  the 
man  in  any  business  who  is  creating  a  bigger  job  for 
himself.  For  the  man  who  is  reaching  for  the  higher 
position  while  filling  his  present  position  well.  With  Mr. 
Purinton's  new  promotion  chart. 

Something  to  Sell.      (May  21) 

An  article  for  every  one  whose  success  depends  on  the 
marketing  of  goods  or  services.  Mr.  Purinton  will  present 
some  striking  suggestions  which  give  a  new  meaning  and 
scope  to  what  we  call  salesmanship.  A  chart  of  efficient 
marketing. 

Training  for  Efficiency.       (June  18) 

An  article  pointing  out  how  to  study  one's  self,  and 
analyze  one's  abilities,  and  map  out  one's  opportunities. 
How  to  study  efficiency  in  its  fundamental  relation  to  the 
individual.  A  new  study  chart  for  The  Independent's 
"school  of  efficiency." 


Three-Dimension  Efficiency.      (July  16) 

The  business  man's  triple  existence — home  life,  street  and 
social  life,  business  life.  How  to  keep  these  three  in 
balance  and  proportion.  How  the  man's  habit  of  home 
and  social  life  are  reflected  in  his  business  success.  A 
new  chart  for  arriving  at  one's  percentage  of  efficiency  in 
three  dimensions. 

Efficient  Buying.  (August  20) 
The  underlying  principles  of  making  purchases  advantage- 
ously. The  buyer  in  business  and  in  private  life.  Mr. 
Purinton  has  a  plan  to  present  which  should  be  worth 
many  dollars  to  the  man  or  woman  who  puts  his  prin- 
ciples into  actual  practice.  A  new  chart  for  efficient 
purchasing. 

Professional  Efficiency.  (September  17) 
What  business  efficiency  means  to  every  man  in  profes- 
sional life.  An  article  for  the  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman, 
engineer,  architect  or  any  other  professional  man  whose 
services  are  his  stock  in  trade.  With  a  new  chart  for 
self  examination  by  the  professional  man. 

The  Manufacturers'  Problem.     (October  15) 

The  big  and  broader  aspects  of  manufacturing  from  the 
view-point  of  the  owner  or  executive.  Efficient  market- 
ing, something  greater  than  the  mere  making  of  the 
product.  Competition,  publicity,  good  will,  trade  conditions 
and  institutional  efficiency.  A  new  chart  for  the  efficient 
manufacturer. 

The  Best  Office  I  Ever  Saw.  (November  19) 
Mr.  Purinton  will  tell  just  why  it  was  the  best  office,  ac- 
cording to  his  standards.  How  the  work  was  handled. 
The  equipment.  The  human  element.  Departmental 
relations.  Authority.  Military  accountability.  Short  cuts. 
Elimination  of  waste  energy  and  time.  The  right  worker 
in  the  right  place.  A  new  chart  for  determining  the  effi- 
ciency and  productiveness  of  any  office. 

Organization  in  Business.  (December  17) 
The  greatest  requisite  of  all.  The  part  of  the  individual 
in  the  big  business  machine.  Mr.  Purinton  will  here 
present  the  result  of  his  personal  study  of  over  500  effi- 
ciency irethods  and  systems  in  Europe  and  America  and 
his  acquaintance  with  psychological  and  hygienic  authori- 
ties, corporation  heads,  social  service  experts  and  efficiency 
engineers.  A  chart  for  determining  the  efficiency  of  any 
organization. 


Twelve  Articles  by  Leading  Members  of 
the    National    Institute    of    Efficiency 

The  National  Institute  of  Efficiency,  which  chose  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  as  its  official  organ, 
has  joined  with  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  to  make  its  program  of  Efficiency  for  America  in  1917, 
broad  and  far-reaching.  Twelve  prominent  members  of  the  Institute  will  present  in  The  Independent- 
Harper's  Weekly  their  views  on  important  phases  of  the  most  vital  subject  which  concerns  this  country  and 
its  citizens  during  the  coming  year.  Some  of  the  articles  are  already  arranged  for.  The  complete  program 
for  1917  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 

Masters  of  Efficiency 

re  <■'],'  to   u<-   published  by   The    Independent- 

Harper's  Weekly  in  the  twelve  Efficiency  Numbers  of  1017. 


The  Question   Box 

/itation  by  mail  with  the  Director  of  The 

fpendenl  Harper's    weekly     Efficiency  Service.      M; 

m  will  ;.•  he  intimate 

[blems    of    the    Individual     as    to    pei  onal    efficiency, 

Ith,  home  iif<-,  busine  ..•,,  or  bapplne  There  is  no 
for  thin  Ht-rvi' 


Plan  and  Purchase  Department 

A  free  Service  conducted  by  The  Independent-Harper's 
Weekly  for  business  concerns  or  individuals  who  seek 
advice  regarding  efficient  equipment  for  offices,  factories, 
or  business  buildings.  Conducted  in  association  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency. 

News  of  Efficiency 

'I  ho  monthly  department  of  the  National  Institute  of  Effl 
ciency  published  in  the  twelve  Efficiency  Numbers  of  The 
1  independent  Hai  pei ' .  Weekly. 


The  Independent -Harper's  Weekly 
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land  and  ura  domestic    and    foreign        rhia    Department 

>n  oi  the  BERTHA  R\  FFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widelj  and 

known  d    by    its    management 

where.     <  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  il 

.1   Hotel  Stewart,  San  where  personal  inquirj   may  be 

i,j»iaa     l.u     mail     r,.     I  M  h'llli  M    \  T  I  i  )  V       Tl,»     T.,,l..,v..„,l..„i        \..,.,      \'nrt 


nd    Hotel    Mewart,    ian    pi  where   pergonal   inquiry    may   be 

made.    Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,  New   York. 


She  GLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.Y. 
ON      SENECA     LAKE 

wm   E.  Let!  niwell.  free. 

OPEN      ALL      THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral    Spring.    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,    known    at   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing. 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAUHEIM  BATHS  ARE  CIVEN1WITH  A  NATURAL  BRINE 

"|*|    ¥  I  *         I  ■    A  *  1  *  ¥   ¥  C*       are  directly  connected  with   the  Hotel    and  complete  in  all  appointments  lor 

1  JTIJCj      LJxTlI  riO     Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Spring*  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  in  the  proportions  ol  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  rive  times  as  strong.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  1  average! 
68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  it  due  to  Radium  Saltt  involution. 

Unturpatted  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous 

Disorders;    Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity. 

WINTER  CONDITIONS  FOR  TAKING  THE  "CURE"  OR  FOR  REST  AND  RECUPERATION   ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  will  be  Mailed  on  Reauest 


THE  CONFIDENCE 

that  no  disturbing  incident  will  mar 
the  pleasure  of  your  trip  makes 
travel  on  a 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tour 

an  ideal  vacation. 

South  America :  Land  of  the  remark- 
able Inca  civilization,  of  stupendous 
mountains  and  limitless  undeveloped  re- 
sources. The  one  ideal  way  to  visit  this 
wonderful  continent  and  be  free  from 
the  worries  of  custom  houses,  foreign, 
languages  and  the  perpetual  difficulties 
of  getting  accommodations  in  a  strange 
land  is  with  one  of  our  small  parties. 
Departures  Dec.  30;  Jan.  13,  31;  Feb. 
io,  24,  and  Mar.   14. 

South  Sea  Islands  and  Australasia: 

Fascinating  new  tours  out  of  the  ordinary 
routes  of  travel,  including  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Rarotonga  and  Tahiti.  Leaving  Mar.  7 
and  Mar.   13. 

Also  Tours  to  California  and  Hawaii, 
Japan  and  China,  Nassau  and  Florida, 
and  two  luxurious  cruises  to  the  West 
Indies,  Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

Send   for    Booklet    Desired. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  6,  17  Temple  PL.  Boston 

New  York    Philadelphia     Chicago     San  Francisco 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D.,  BallstonSpa,  N.Y..  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.     Tennis;   golf.     Write  for 

booklet  and   monograph   on   climate. 

Address,   Ross  Health   Resort,   Brentwood,  N.   Y. 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 
"In  the  Heart  of  the  Pines" 

An    unusually    comfortable    hotel    for    autumn 
and   winter.  Albert   A.    LeRoy,   Prop. 


THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT 

Climate  Mild  but 
not  Enervating 


BERMUDA 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

Now  Open.    Best  location  and  equipment  on  the  Islands. 


Modern   service   throughout, 
pool,  our  own  fleet  of  yachts 
golf,    tennis,    sea    bathing. 
s     S.   Passage  of  Quebec  S. 
HOWE     &     TWOROGER. 


Grill  room,  tiled  swimming 
:  superb  drives,  saddle  riding. 

48  hours  from  New  York. 
S.  Co..  32  liroadway.  N.  Y. 
Mgrs..     Hamilton,     Bermuda. 


FLORIDA 

"BY  SEA" 

JACKSONVILLE 

(Calling  at  Savannah) 

One  Way  FKOM  Round  Trip 

$27.00       -       BOSTON     ....        $45.00 
$24.40        -        NEW  YORK    -  $43.30 

$22.40        -        PHILADELPHIA         -        $39.00 
$20.00       -        BALTIMORE  -        -        $35.00 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  bftrth.     V  inc  steamers.     Low 
lares.     Best  service.     Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 
Send  /.'r  particulars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Mil. 

It  lay  rji  ket  or  tourist  .1 


CUBA.  A  WINTER  PARADISE 

Title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  64  page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
the  enchanting  island  of  Cuba  tent  on  receipt  of  3  cents  pottage. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 

Frank  Roberta,  G.  P.  A.  Suite  MIS)  42  Broadway,  New  York 
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MOTOR 
PROGRESS 

By 
John  Chapman  Hilder 


WHENEVER  a  man  asks  me 
whether  I  think  he  could  prof- 
itably use  motor  vehicles  in  his 
business,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
venerable  story  about  a  certain  Eng- 
lish squire.  It  is  so  old  that  it  seems 
pardonable  to  quote  it  here,  since  it 
must  date  back  beyond  the  memory  of 
even  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  squire 
affirmed  that  he  liked  brandy  with  his 
dinner  on  only  two  occasions — when  duck 
was  served,  and  when  it  wasn't.  And 
so  I  tell  the  man  who  wants  to  know 
whether  he  ought  to  use  trucks,  that  he 
ought  to  use  them  only  under  two  con- 
ditions: if  he  has  too  much  business  for 
his  present  equipment,  or  if  he  hasn't 
enough. 

That  may  seem  paradoxical.  But  it 
is  98  per  cent  sound. 

For  the  truck — used  generically  so  as 
to  include  delivery  cars  and  trailers — 
not  only  speeds  up  delivery  and  haul- 
age systems,  but  it  also  widens  their 
scope. 

TAKE  the  case  of  a  certain  retail 
merchant  in  a  city  not  far  from 
New  York.  The  city  in  question  had 
a  widely  extended  suburban  district.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  chain  of 
small  towns,  each  too  far  from  the  other 
to  make  separate  deliveries  profitable. 
The  merchant  realized  one  day  that  in 
these  small  outlying  towns  lay  a  splen- 
did market.  The  problem  was  merely  to 
find  a  way  of  taking  goods  out  to  them. 
He  knew  that  if  he  could  solve  that,  he 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  building 
up  a  good  trade  with  the  townspeople. 
He  realized  also  that  he  could  get  the 
cream  of  this  trade  if  he  acted  quickly, 
because  none  of  his  competitdrs  made 
deliveries  to  these  towns. 

So  he  divided  the  territory  into  zones. 
Then  he  bought  a  truck  for  each  zone. 
He  figured  that  one  of  the  trucks  could 
complete  the  circuit  of  one  zone  and 
touch  every  town  therein  twice  a  week. 
And  he  planned  to  have  the  other  truck 
visit  the  towns  of  the  more  concentrated 
zone  every  other  day,  or  three  times  a 
week. 

The  program  for  the  twuv  a  week 
truck  was.  starting,  say.  on  a  Monday, 

somewhat    as    follow  s  : 

Monday,  make  tour  towns  and  spend  the 

night  at  the  fourth, 
Tuesday,  make  tour  mora  towns  and  spend 

the  night  a1  the  eighth. 
Wednesday,  make  three  more  towns,  ai 

ins  home  \n  pdnesdaj  afternoon, 
\\c  tmulo  definite  arrangements  with 
garages  at  the  towns  where  the  truck 
w.i .  to  slop  >,xi''"  night,  and  required  the 
driver  to  report  aeon  nighi  t>\  leng* 
distance. 
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The  other  truck  started  out  Monday 
morning  and  returned  to  the  store 
Tuesday  night,  going  out  again  Wednes- 
day morning. 

By  vigorous  circularizing  of  resi- 
dents in  the  towns  served  by  this  motor 
delivery  system,  the  merchant  built  up 
an  almost  unbelievably  profitable  trade. 
A  large  part  of  this  was  mail  order 
business.  People  like  the  idea  of  regular 
deliveries  from  a  metropolitan  store, 
and  as  this  particular  merchant  had  a 
first-class  reputation  for  honest  values 
coupled  with  fair  prices,  they  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  buying  from  him. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  where  trucks 
actually  created  profitable  business  that 
would  never  have  come  without  their 
help. 

It  was  quite  some  time  before  this 
merchant's  competitors  rubbed  the  dust 
out  of  their  eyes  and  followed  his  ex- 
ample. The  result  was  that  he  got  such 
a  lead  on  them  with  respect  to  this  out- 
of-town  business  that,  altho  they  have 
since  instituted  similar  systems  of  their 
own,  he  has  more  of  the  patronage  than 
all  the  rest  combined. 

I  HAVE  not  yet  mentioned  two  impor- 
tant features  of  this  wide-awake  busi- 
ness man's  delivery  system.  First,  he 
used  great  care  in  choosing  drivers  for 
his  trucks.  He  knew  that,  besides  being 
an  efficient  driver-mechanic,  each  man 
would  have  to  be  something  of  a  sales- 
man, which  means  that  he  would  have 
to  be  intelligent,  courteous,  neat  in 
speech  and  appearance  and,  above  all, 
strictly  sober  at  all  times.  It  was  with- 
in the  power  of  the  driver  to  hold  cus- 
tomers or  lose  them — in  fact,  not  alone 
to  hold  customers,  but  to  make  new 
ones  by  giving  such  a  good  impression 
that  customers  would  recommend  the 
service  to  their  friends.  The  merchant 
paid  his  drivers  well.  He  gave  them 
bonuses  based  on  the  records  they  made, 
thereby  affording  them  an  additional  in- 
centive to  take  more  interest  in  their 
work. 

The  second  feature  lay  in  the  adver- 
tising value  of  the  trucks  themselves, 
which  were  painted  a  distinctive  color 
and  bore  the  name  of  the  store  to- 
gether with  a  sentence  descriptive  of 
the  system. 

Needles*  to  say,  the  aforesaid  mer- 
chant made  each  driver  submit  an  ex- 
act n:j>')rt  of  every  cent  spent  for  gaso- 
line, oil  and  other  supplies  whilf;  on 
the  road,  fn  this  way  he  was  able  to  tell 
v  much  the  erviee  was  costing  him, 
■ad  by  Striking  an  average  cost  per 
r<   «vm  provided   with   a  reasonably 

de]  "    cheek    on    the    condition    of 

the  trucks  as  indicated  by  their  pei 
fermancc  .  The  trucks  were  earefully 
ifter  sack  trip  and  all  ad | 
■•    and  repairi  made  at  Ind, 

ii,    Inbricants   vrere    used 

All  thin  v,<''  bow  thai  you  should 

ret  be  ra  don't,  nesd    i  motoi 

vh  like- 
<•  the  inestimable   value  of  emulat 

■  •-!<•  i>'\  v In  by  keeping  ai 

■'.  bt  a  I  ■■■■■>:/ ■■■  ;i  |ump 
ad  of  I 


Spend  the  Winter  Months  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  the 
one  spot  in  all  America  where  "a  cure"  can  be  taken 
just  as  comfortably  as  in  the  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall. 

The    inestimable  benefits  of  the  healing  waters 

(naturally  heated  1060)  have  won  international  recognition  for 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  as  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  resorts 
where  the  climate,  scenic  beauty  and  general  surroundings  are 
unsurpassed. 

The  completely  equipped  modern  Bath  House, 

connected  with  the  Hotel  by  an  enclosed  sunlighted  viaduct — the 
Spout  Bath,  famous  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  diseases, 
Sciatica,  etc. — the  exceptional  medical  attention  and  the  opportunity 
for  absolute  rest,  materially  enhance  the  value  of  "the  cure." 

Riding  and  driving  over  delightful  mountain  trails, 

Golfing  on  one  of  the  sportiest  courses  in  America  and  3  variety 
of  other  sports  give  an  added  zest  to  outdoor  recreation. 

The  well  known  Homestead  standard  of  equip- 

merit  and  service  maintained  throughout  the  year. 


W£  HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 


200  Roomi.  Private  Bath.  tl. 50  Slnrle.  S2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       M        3.00  "  " 

tOO       2.60       "        4.00  "'  " 

100        3.00  to  6.00"        4.60  "  " 

Total  600  Outnide  Roomn 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 
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Two  Floon      Aimli' 
Sample  Roomi 


New  Unique  Cafee  and 
Cabaret  Excellent* 
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Who's  boss  in  your  office  anyway? 

All  rijrht,  then  it  is  strictly  up  t<>  you  if  you  continue  to  pay  out  good  money 
— ami  waste  time — for  having  your  letters  written  twice — once  in  shorthand  and 
once  on  the  typewriter. 

Vii  are  doing  it  with  your  eyes  wide  open.  You  can't  blame  a  bit  of  the 
waste  and  extravagance  of  the  shorthand  system  on  anyone  else.  You  are  boss. 
Y.iu  pay  the  bills.  Y.i  you  go  along  talking  about  efficiency,  and  neglecting  the 
one  biggesl  factor  of  coiivriiience-and-tiine-and-inoney-sav'mg  ever  devised  for  you. 
When  it  only  needs  a  nod  of  your  head  to  find  out  bow  to  do  what  thousands  of 
Other  business  men  do;  have  your  letters  written  mice,  on  the  typewriter  have 
them  written  better  and  more  accurately — and  at  least  a  third  less  in  cost. 

To  say  nothing  of  a  personal  convenience  in  dictation  greater  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of.     It's  about  time  you  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone,  and  arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration on  your  own  work.     If  vou  do  not  hnd  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

DITTHPAV/IE 


HCGISTCRCD 


Dept.  115  L,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores    in    the    Principal    Cities.      Dealers    Everywhere. 

You  can't  buy  a  Dictaphone  under  any  other  name 
The  Genuine  bears  the  name  The  Dictaphone 


This  Advertisement  h&s  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone  • 


Christmas 

Suggestions  in 

Reliable  Furs 


1865 


1916 


•  !•  ui.iVOFl 


COATS-EVENING  WRAPS, 
SCARFS  AND  MUFFS 

In  All  The  Fashionable  Furs 


> 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Strictly  Reliable  Furs 


126  West  42nd  Street,   New  York 


In  this  story  l  have  referred  briefly 

to   care    in    the   choice   of    drivers.    This 

is  an  important  topic,  tl  deserves,  and 
will  be  accorded,  an  entire  article  all 
by  itself.  The  bonus  system  is  another 
topic  of  iMvat  importance.  Truck  users 
seem  to  hold  quite  widely  divergent 
views  regarding  the  desirability  of  giv- 
ing bonuses  and  the  bases  on  which 
they  should  be  awarded.  For  your  in- 
formation we  will  have  a  symposium  of 
truck  owners'  opinions  on  this  subject 
in  an  early  issue. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Motor 
Truck  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
several  business  men  said  things 
which  ought  to  be  given  wide  publicity 
among  the  ranks  of  their  fellow  business 
men  thruout  the  country.  They  show 
what  the  men  who  know  think  of  the 
value  of  motor  trucks  in  business 
and  how  they  use  them.  Here  are  a 
few  of  these  opinions,  as  reported  in 
The  Commercial  Car  Journal: 

"Four  times  the  amount  of  work  can 
be  performed  with  a  motor  truck  as 
with  a  horse  van,  and  the  saving  is  one 
not  only  of  time,  but  of  money.  The 
trouble  is  that  tbe  average  buyer  or 
driver  doesn't  know  how  to  treat  a 
motor  truck  and  fails  to  get  anything 
like  the  proper  amount  of  wear  out  of 
one."— F.  M.  Miller,  of  the  North 
Broad  Street  Storage  Company. 

"A  good  truck  driver  is  a  rare  find 
and  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  his 
employer.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find 
brains  driving  a  motor  truck,"  said  E. 
H.  Frees,  superintendent  of  the  truck 
department  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  "and  that  is  the  reason  mo- 
tor trucks  last  only  half  as  long  as  they 
should."  Mr.  Frees  declared  that  many 
truck  users  made  the  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  use  three-ton  trucks  where 
five-ton  were  needed,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  overloading  and  more  ex- 
pense for  repairs. 

Charles  L.  Huff,  president  of  the 
Huff  Paper  Company,  said  in  part: 

"True  it  is  that  one  cannot  get  at  the 
exact  cost  of  the  delivery  of  his  goods 
by  trucks,  in  comparison  with  teams. 
So  many  things  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion— trade  increases — prices  may  not 
be  the  same — and  I  really  do  not  know 
what  it  would  cost  us  now  to  have  only 
teams.  But  trucks  have  become  such  a 
necessity  that  no  comparisons  are  at- 
tempted by  us.  I  would  think  it  just  as 
advisable  to  do  away  with  typewriting 
machines  in  the  office  as  I  would  to  do 
away  with  trucks  with  which  to  deliver 
my  merchandise." 


Ask  the  Motor  Editor  anything 
want    to   know   concerning    motor 
<•<(/•*,    trucks,   accessories   or 
makers.    While    The    Indepet 

cannot  undertake  to  give  on  op 

ax  to  the  relative  merit*  of  carious 

makes  of  cars  or  a  it  in 

ready  to  give  impartial  im 
about  am/  individual  />  I  ' 

dress  Mo 

eut,  tl9   "  S  \      v 

■» - ..._.-,..  -    
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
Strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  by  in- 
dividuals and  associations  representing, 
or  claiming  to  represent,  the  industrial 
classes  of  our  population  during  the 
legislative  season  commencing  after  the 
first  of  next  year  to  secure  in  as  many 
states  as  possible  the  enactment  of  laws 
providing  for  what  is  called  social  in- 
surance. As  I  understand  its  advocates, 
social  insurance  will  eventually  include 
compensation  for  injured  and  sick 
workmen,  medical  attention,  indemnities 
against  unemployment  and  old-age  pen- 
sions. The  broad  outline  of  the  scheme 
contemplates  the  accumulation  of  funds 
for  the  purposes  indicated  by  fixed  con- 
tributions assessed  against  employers, 
employees  and  the  state. 

The  validity  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  now  in  force  in  thirty-two 
states,  is  a  subject  of  present  contro- 
versy before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  If  that  tribunal  shall 
pronounce  against  the  laws,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  wider  departure 
from  our  fundamental  principles,  such 
as  would  be  a  law  establishing  social 
insurance,  will  not  be  approved. 

The  promoters  of  social  insurance 
seem  determined  that  the  system,  if  es- 
tablished, shall  not  be  operated  by  priv- 
ate companies.  Labor  interests  demand 
not  only  that  the  participation  by  private 
companies  be  interdicted  but  that  the 
business  be  monopolized  by  the  state.  If 
the  plan  is  permissible  under  our  laws, 
that  is  to  say,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  if  it  becomes  a  monopoly  of  the 
states  in  which  it  is  operated,  the  pros- 
pects of  its  success  are  not  bright.  In- 
surance seems  to  be  a  business  which 
doei  nut  adapt  itself  to  governmental 
Operation*  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to 
believe  that  what  one  set  of  capable 
rr.en  can  do,  another  set  of  capable 
nen  can  duplicate;  and  that,  tin 
a  business  can  be  ae  efficiently  conducted 
in  a  government  building  hy  civil  serv- 
ants as  in  a  building  owned  by  an  in- 
sur  .rripany  and   manned    hy   priv- 

Pei  bap     polities  is  the  d 
-    i    "  ■  ■  ■  t.  in  the  combine 
tion.  That  there  [g  one,  |g  certain,  for 
f  can  recall  no  governmental  insura* 
scheme  that,  bae  been  ■  luccesi. 


(    ■.  P.,  WmOmnm,  .'«'<  «  H»rV     Th<  < 

iitz«d 

halt    $400,000    <;i(,it:il    ;.r,<l.    M    '.f    .! 

mry  I,  Itlf,  «**<■»-•.  >,t  %)';,■  tor* 

•  f   | 1 ,':'.' i, '<;  \.       p.    m    tin    iM    II 

■  kllf                                   ■  illy   in ut  I   thoroly 

r»li*M«-     'lh<     </r,                    m     f    chxrald  mitV-    in 

'     It.    M-lln     I  -     ;,r,'l     i,-., 

p«»lri(f  polldw.   ft.  in   my   i<i>\i/r„t  r,t    thai    -.<   i.r- 

,'..<  If      tO     MM      M     ''"• 

-    7>,«-  eompsny'a  Contlnaoai  lotcmt   pottey 

la    ■    K" 


How  Big  a  Man  Are 
You  in  the  Mail? 

Examine  Your  Oiva  Letterhead 


CONSTRUCT!  O  N 

(-<  i  *jHEN  a  sheet  of  paper  is  all  of  you    ~WJ%  (f~\  1XT  TT\ 

W  a  nian  can  see  or  *eel — just  ^ow  do        ~j)  A^JJ  An    iLi^ 
'  '     you  impress  him  ?    Do  your  letters 

crackle  with  importance  and  subtly  suggest 

the  substantial  standing  of  your  firm? 

Mark  this  :  Today's  conditions  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry emphasize  your  opportunity  to  make  your 
business  stationery  outstandingly  impressive. 
Many  firms  have  stooped  to  shoddy  paper — to 
"save"  a  tenth  of  a  cent  per  letter.  Many  once 
good  papers  have  been  shorn  of  quality  to  find  a 
market. 

But  Construction  Bond,  with  its  honestly  main- 
tained quality  today,  gives  you  multiplied  advan- 
tage— it  now  meets  so  little  real  quality  competi- 
tion in  the  mail. 

Make  a  note  now  to  improve  your  business  sta- 
tionery. Write  us  for  latest  letterhead  sugges- 
tions and  the  names  of  the  stationers  in  your  lo- 
cality who  carry  Construction  Bond  in  stock  and 
produce  fine  stationery  upon  it. 

W.    E.   WROE&  CO.,  200  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Look  for  this  'watermark  in  the 
stationery  of  firms  of  recognized 
importance.  You  mill  find  it 
frequently. 


CONSTRUCTION 


BOND 


:i'!::'ii:''|,^,,:i'|,T'l^:'i::i:!:,:'::,|!i:"|::.li;ii;i!;i:ii;;:i!i:'ii:v:iv, ■ ,  |I;:/::.:'1  ;,':;:ii.j: , - vv; i.-i  ,v; yi ; m,; :■ ; ■. ; i mil  i;-i  ,rvi-.|ii 


WEEDING  OUT  YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 

Many  of  our  readers  may  hold  securities  which  have  a 
questionable  value  or  which  arc  not  suitable  to  their 

individual   requirements. 

In  mm nls  should  be  sifted  occasionally,  eliminating 
those  which  have  little  intrinsic  value  and  purchasing 
those  having  a  sound  investmenl  standing  and  a  good 

fut in  i 

Thi  ..four  [nvestmen.1  Departmenl  are  offered 

l"  '' -1"  our  readei  i  who  may  not  be  satisfied  with 

their  p  i  tnents. 

A"  artii  le  on  this  subjeel  by  our  financial  editor.  I  ,i 
■""I",    appeared    m    The    Independent    oi     Decern 

I..  i     lonilli 
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Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 


Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 
you  work.  Could  you  fill  it?  Could 
you  jump  ri^ht  in  and  make  good?  Or 
would  the  boss  have  to  pass  you  up 
because  you  lacked  training? 

Don't  take  chances  on  being  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  start  right  nonv  to  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it. 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.  C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs  they  wanted. 
What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  All 
the  I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.  Here's 
the  coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4532,       Scranton,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box        4532.      SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  1  mark  X. 


ELECTRIC*!,  ENOIN'NG 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
F.lectric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
Ml  (  II  iMI'll,  ENC1NWG 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
I  II  II,   F.Mil.NEF.RIXfl 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE   KOUE'.N  AM*  8011 
Metal  Mining 
M  l  HORARY  ENGIX'NG 
Marine   Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting   L_ 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
I'MJKBIira  iKD  IIEATIMI 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
LiSALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Palnt'ff 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenog'phy  and  Typewrit'*; 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 
Textile  Manufacturing 


Navigation 
Chemistry 
U'TOKl'XNING 
_J  MotVBoatltun'g 


Spanish 
German 
French 
Italian 


Name 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


.State. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITE 

bin  .facturor'*  Trio.-'' 

nu  u;       two  color  ribbjn,  back 
spacer  and  tabulator.   !  nipped 

I  nii- 


miiin    mi  "inn  it    nniivNV 
ll.,i,.U.n,   n.  V. 


FIVE 
YEARS 


PEBBLES 
1  >i>\\ e     l ■  thai  a  horse  i>isi..i ? 
Nutt     No,  it's  a  ('..it.    Cornell   Widow. 

i-  this  nun  working  ii<>\\  V" 
v.,     .sir.     it's     discharged.**-  Harvard 
Lampoon, 

That    Kill    looks   like   Helen    Illilfk. 

she  wouldn't  look  any  better  la  another 
color.  -  A  010  idea, 

"Ts  there  au  opening  here  for  a  bright, 
energetic  young  man?" 

"Yes;   an'   dose   it  as  you    go   out." — 

./  it  dye. 

A  slump  in  the  pawnbroking  business  la 
eported.      Apparently!     nowadays,      only 

statesmen  ha\e  pledges  to  redeem. — London 
Opinion. 

"Is  this  Somerville  12L>7?" 
"No." 

"Then  why  did  you  answer?" — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Battery  A — I  hear  we  are  going  to  carry 
our  pistols  in  our  belts. 

Battery  1? — .lust  my  luck  I  wear  sus- 
penders.— Sun  Dial. 

Some  of  the  bishops  having  ordered  less 
bell-ringing  during  the  war;  the  bells,  it  is 
understood,  have  patriotically  promised  to 
do  as  they  are  tolled. — Passing  Shoio. 

"The  Germans  are  very  illogical." 
"Quest  ee  que?" 

"They  always  speak  of  a  gentleman  as  a 
Heir  instead  of  a  him!" — Cornell  Widow. 

Dyner — Say,  waiter,  your  advertisement 
said:  "Dinner  a  dollar  a  plate,"  and  my 
bill  is  thirteen  dollars. 

Waiter — But  you  used  thirteen  plates. — 
Stanford  Chaparral. 

Unlucky  Motorist  (having  killed  the 
lady's  pet  puppy) — Madam,  I  will  replace 
the  animal. 

Indignant  Owner — Sir,  you  flatter  your- 
self.— London  Opinion. 

Barbour — Tou  seem  warm ;  have  you 
been  exercizing? 

Waterman — Yes,  indeed ;  I  went  to  the 
mutes'  dance  and  swung  dumb  belles  around 
all  evening. — Michigan  Gargoyle. 

Willis— Just  think  of  it !  Those  Spanish 
hidalgos  would  go  three  thousand  miles  on 
a  galleon ! 

Gillis — Nonsense.  You  can't  believe  half 
you  read  about  those  foreign  cars. — Life. 

Patience — There  was  a  time  in  her  life 
she  could  have  married  nearly  anybody  she 
pleased. 

Patrice — And  yet  she  never  married? 

"Never,  you  see  she  couldn't  please  any- 
body."— Y ankers  Statesman. 

Assistant — I  have  a  poem  from  a  man 
serving  a  five  years'  sentence  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

The  Editor — Print  it  with  a  foot  note 
explaining  the  circumstances,  it  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  other  poets. — Puck. 

Prim  Old  Girl  (at  art  museum)—  And 
this,   1    presume,   is  Cleopatra,   the  Theda 

Bara   of   her   day? 

English  Caretaker — On  the  contrary, 
madame,  this  is  the  Venus  de  Milo.  Quite 
'armless,  madame,  quite  'aimless.-  Sun 
Dial 

IMACIM  I'    I  n\  I      I  I  NKS 

l  love  my  lady  with  a  deep  purple  love; 
she  fascinates  me  like  a  il.\ 

Struggling  In  a  pot  of  glue 
I  ler  eyes  are  gray,  like  i»  In  asb  cai 
.1,,  i  ,  mptied,  about  w  Mob  still  hover  • 

A  ,iu  i  \  mist. 
Her  disposition  Is  as  bright  as  a  ten  cent 

shin.-. 

\,  i  i,,  i  i.i  sea  are  tender  and  goulash] 
I  love  ni.\  ladj  « Ith  a  deep  pm  pie  love 

Ciiluiiilna  ,/,  ittr, 


A  place  to  meet 
Your  kind  of 
People — 


i 


HOTEL 
LENOX 


^BostonJL 

A  New  England 
Institution 

7 'HE  sumptuousness 
of  its  equipment,  the 
cuisine  and  the  service 
all  suggest  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  you  expect 
to  find  in  the  best  homes. 
Single  Room  <with  bath 
$2.50  to  $4.00 

Double  Rooms  nvith  bath 
S3- 50  to  $6.00 

L.  C.  Prior 

Managing  Director       jg 


Try  These  for  Your  Voice 

— and  get  rid  of  the  hoarse- 
ness, allay  the  irritation, 
soothe  the  "scrapy"  feel- 
ing and  strengtheo  the 
vocal  chords. 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL  1    ROCHES 

help  the  voices  of  sinsers  and  speakers, 
relieve  coughs  and  bronchial  affections. 
A cough  remedy — nota candy.  Effective 
and  convenient.  25c,  50c,  and  $1 .  a  box. 
New  10c  Trial  Size  Box  at  your  Druggist 
If  your  dealer  cannot  sup-  J0hn  |.  Brown  &  Son 

ply  you.  we  toil  I  mail  any  _  „ 

size,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Boston,  mass. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  55.0  \V. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

••  a.  ■■  «i    in    addition    to   resident 

H  {  I  III  P     work,  oilers  also  instruo 

tion   by    correspondence. 

For    derailed    in- 
formation add  resa 

U.ofC.(Div.M)Clucago.lU. 


STUDY 


25th  Year 


1 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession 


•  > 


[1  a  100-pp.  Illua.  handbook— It's  FR1  1 

'llK--lll.lkilK' 

tions.        Am.  School  ol  Home  EcttMBUl  v  529  W.  6i>lb  St.  CftKago,  HL 

There  will  1  ship  awai 

.it     Ri  I  [all,    i  ■  inn  .    hi 

IK. ids   01    the    school,     Tins   scholarship   will 
open  February,   15  nations  for  which  will 

be  taki  n  the  ' 

will  send   t lu  .  1   n. n iu's  .1-,  goon  as  po 
,  bool  to  appb    <>" 
ing   exantinatii 


■ 
f..«.i.     1 

II    IIU'I  I   I        I     «  I.I 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  PLATES 
Beside  James's  work  on  "Indian 
Blankets"  and  Hall's  on  "Hand  Woven 
Coverlets"  should  stand  The  Blue-China 
Book,  by  Ada  Walker  Camehl.  This  is 
a  fascinating  subject  to  the  American 
collector,  and  save  for  a  thin  volume 
containing  a  check  list  and  some  short 
descriptions,  this  is  the  only  full  treat- 
ment of  this  most  interesting  ware. 

A  hundred  years  ago  almost  every 
household  in  the  United  States  used  the 
picture  decorated  china  that,  at  once 
after  the  Revolution,  the  astute  Staf- 
fordshire and  Liverpool  potters  began 
to  make  for  the  American  market.  Eng- 
lish artists  journeyed  over  the  northern 
states  making  drawings  of  scenery  and 
buildings  for  the  English  factories,  and 
soon  our  shops  were  full  of  quaint 
printed  dishes,  printed  in  dark  and  light 
blue,  mauve,  gray,  brown  and  pink.  The 
ware  is  coarse,  but  the  designs  are 
always  decorative,  often  beautiful  and 
always  ingenious  and  interesting  for 
their  historical  and  social  significance. 
There  are  chapters,  also,  on  the  Dr. 
Syntax  and  Wilkie  plates,  willow  ware 
and  the  White  House  china.  The  book 
is  as  delightful  in  type  and  illustra- 
tion as  it  is  in  topic. 

The  Blue-China  Book,  by  A.  W.  Camehl.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.   $5. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  LINCOLN 
One  of  the  best  traits  of  the  English 
is  their  readiness  to  admit  and  correct 
past  errors.  The  righteousness  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  as  much  a  dog- 
ma in  modern  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  British  aristocracy, 
which  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Confederacy  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  has  publicly 
and  frequently  repented  of  its  blindness 
to  the  true  i  u  involved  in  that 
struggle.  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Lord 
rnwoodj  il  an  excellent  example  of 
the  present  British  attitude  to  the  Civil 
War  period.  Lord  Charawood  is  an 
ardent,  the  not  nndiscriminating,  ad- 
mirer of  Lincoln  and  his  sympatfc 
wholly  with  the  North.  No  Ameri- 
will  be  disples  ed  with  the  tone  of 
the  hook  except,  perhaps,  a  few  par- 
tizani  of  the  "i' 

Lord   Charnwood'i  study  of  Lincoln 
add  Is    riot,    long    familiar    to 

American    from  other  biographies.  In- 

lOOK  aim      rather  to   retell   the 

of  Lincoln  for  the  I  public 

■  iginal  contribution  to 
thruout  on  materials 

'  :■  r  lif  r       h  .ml 

phers.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ir 

from  the 
holarship  or  to   ":"  ch 

for   o<  I    errors,   such 

rd     E  veretl     Chai 
< p    158)    it.  ii  mora  important 

<k,t'  I      judgment      on      the 
erentu  i  als   is  always 


balanced,  moderate  and  intelligent.  The 
most  original  part  of  the  book  and  the 
part  in  which  the  author  seems  to  take 
the  greatest  personal  interest  is  the 
discussion  of  military  administration 
and  particularly  of  the  working  of  con- 
scription both  in  the  Federal  Union  and 
in  the  Confederacy. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Lord  Charnwood.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $1.75. 

WIT  AND  HUMOR 

The  Pleasures  of  an  Absentee  Land- 
lord is  Samuel  McChord  Crothers'  new 
volume.  Mr.  Crothers  wears  seven- 
leagued  boots  and,  stepping  across 
the  centuries  from  Thomas  Fuller's 
"Worthies"  to  "Spoon  River,"  wars  and 
plagues  and  contemporary  criticism  of 
the  assertive  sort  are  stepped  over,  im- 
perialism, snobbery,  bigotry,  intoler- 
ance, "the  eternal  necessity  of  war" 
are  ground  under  the  heel,  in  a  casual 
footfall. 

He  is,  of  course,  a  sprite,  an  elf, 
full  of  a  corrective  mischief  most  easy 
to  endure.  He  has  theories  on  the  man- 
made  giant  or  "leviathan,"  government, 
a  thing  necessary  but  of  value  only  as  a 
guide  to  happiness  for  its  makers,  and 
constructive  ideas  toward  peace  that  is 
other  than  theoretic.  His  comments  on 
the  "irresponsible"  reading  of  history; 
and  his  plea  for  an  education  looking 
toward  happiness  and  the  "rounded" 
man  we  would  like  to  prescribe  for 
professors!  His  "literary  clinic,"  includ- 
ing Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  Pliny, 
Plato,  Trollope,  Thackeray  and  the 
Bible,  his  acid  for  Byron  and  modern 
"shockers,"  his  poetic  temperament 
(once  he  gets  up  on  that  abandoned 
New  Hampshire  farmstead),  his  easy, 
near-conversational  but  finely  literary 
style,  and  especially  his  saneness,  play- 
ful assuredness,  and  instinct  for  a  real 
joke,  make  Mr.  Crothers  considerably 
more  than  an  entertaining  essayist. 

Tin-  1'hiLHuren  of  'in  Mi  entee  Landlord,  by 
S.  M.  Crothcrii  Boughton,  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25. 

MORE    RECENT    BOOKS 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell  baa  rendered  into 
•li  li  perse  :i  group  of    Vrmeniun  Poems. 
Love  songs,  cradle  hour  .  songs  of  patriot- 
ism and  of  exile;  these  date  from  tin-  tenth 
'  hi',    to  i  In-  pre  enl   and  show  the  Innei 
life  of  this  now  ruthle    '       laughtered  peo 
All  proceeds  go  to  the  Armenian    Re 
ief  Funds.  '  Robert  Cluimbi  i      Ford  Build 
Bo  ton,  01.60.) 


I 
li 


Julia   1).   Dragoumi        bose  "Haremllk" 
la  so  (in"  ii  study  of  Turkish   women, 

Written     ;i     novel,      1      I//;,,     nl      1  linns,    thai 

will  not  disappoint  the  e  who  know  ber 
ller  work  M  ;■  i  ■<  living  picture  of 
life  in  Greece  before  mid  at  the  opening 
of  the  Balkan  Wat ,  and  ii  ■■<  tborol .  Hne 
i  charming  love  story.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin <  /ompanr,  $1  ..r>o.  > 

Hendrlk    Wlllem    Van    Loon   can    tell   B 

i  row  talc  hi  ;i  io  aphic  woi  *i  b  ever 
romance]  command  and  III  Golden  Bool 
of  iin  Dutch  \  n *  ii/iihn  i  adventure, 
t  ravel,    <••  ooomlc    and     political    li 

wlnit   v " 1 1  will,  but  in   i  oi  "il  it   li  mighty 


Luxurious  resort 
hotels  a  few  hours 
apart. 

Tne  blue  Pacific, 
high  Sierras  and 
your  favorite 
out-door  sport. 

No  better  way  to 
go  to  California, 
tnan  ""Santa  Fe 
all  the  way. 

Four  trams  every 
day. 

Santa  Fe  de-Luxe 
weekly  in  winter. 
Fred  Harvey  meal 

service. 

En  route  visit  Grand 
Canyon  and  Petrified 
Forest  in  Arizona — 
Hawaii  afterwards. 

Booklets  of  trains  and 
trip  upon  request. 

W.l.  Black,  Pass.Traf.Mgr. 

A.T.ficS.RRy., 

1080  Railw.iy  Exch.,  Chicago 
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WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world— furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices,  and  eivesthe  quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1917  Catalog  (44pa£es)listsmorc  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking-.  The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 


TODAY! 


Send     U.     YOUR 
Name  and  Addre •» 


ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
914  Brooks  Bulldlmt    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 


SEND  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old  gold,  platinum  or  silver 
jewelry  <nrw  or  broken),  false  teeth  (with  or  without  gold  >, 
any  dental  fillings  painters'  gold-leaf  cotton  or  magneto  points, 
Nothing  too  large  or  too  small.  We  pay  in  c.isli  the  highest 
possible  prices.  Can  do  this  because  we  do  the  largest  business 
of  this  kind  in  the  country  Established  1899.  Your  goods  re. 
turned  at  our  expense  should  our  offer  be  refused  in  10  d.ivs. 

Liberty  Ref  iniog  Co..  432  C  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


JOURNALISM  AS  AN  AID  TO  HISTORY  TEACHING 

By    Dr.    E.    E.    Slosson,    will    be    furnished    free 
to  teachi  I  ndent,  i  to,  \V. 

JtAJLLD  YOU 

hIiuw  this  Rtundurd  high  grudd 
i'2  ki.'y  full»  vi  nirr 

whtiri  inltexola  any  9100 
typewriter,  if    by  doing 

i   I  i  i  I  itT  titiuvl  I  tlHMIHt- 

I  sni  o.you  oould 

Id  keep  in  y.i.ir  DM  uf 
Then     I v 
■Imply  muv.     AJ  tdttri." 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO..  U.Hi  D83eChU«»o.lll. 


entertaining  reading,  save  i"i  the  tragic 
pages    1 1  in  t    recount  ei    or    shameful 

encountera  with  native  Island  tribes,  when 
ii  la  more  than  entertaining.  (The  Century 
Company,  $:_'.. >»>.) 

The  borne  life  of  Emgliah  folk  trans- 
planted t«>  Soutb.  Africa  Is  delightfully  de 
scribed  In  essays  From  H"  atari  <>l  the 
I  eld,  by  Madeline  Alston,  in  spirit  us  well 
as  in  setting  tiii*  life  is  curiously  different 
from  that  of  English  country  life,  and,  de- 
spite kaffirs  and  tigers,  curiously  like  thai 
of  America.  (John  Lane  Company,  $1.26.) 

In    modern    novels    villains    arc    seldom 

outrageous  enough  to  be  fascinating.  Bui 

the     villain     in     llcnix      <>\en's     hook.     The 

Snoto-Burner,  is  a  physical  and  mental 
superman   with   a   heart   black   with   bad 

ness.  Mr.  Oven  sees  to  it,  however,  that 
right  always  conquers  gloriously,  with  the 
appropriate  histrionic  antics  and  back- 
ground. (<i.  11.  Doran  Company,  $1.25.) 

One  new  face  appears  anion";  the  Por- 
traits of  Women,  drawn  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford. Jane  Austin,  de  Querin,  SevignS, 
Duffand  and  the  others  are  familiar  to  the 
essayists,  tho  these  studies  are  perhaps  un- 
commonly understanding.  But  Mrs.  Pepys 
is  a  newcomer,  and  the  chase  for  her  thru 
the  pases  of  her  husband's  diaries  is  a  truly 
entertaining  exercize,  i  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  $2.50.) 

A  new  writer,  L.  C.  Carlsen,  has  a  real 
story  to  tell  in  The  Taming  of  Calinga,  a 
tale  of  the  Philippines.  A  young  chief  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  a  "head  hunter,"  goes 
out  when  the  "lire  bush"  blooms  to  prove 
his  prowess  and  win  "the  comeliest  maid." 
His  strange  religious  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions and  his  experiences  with  white  men 
engage  our  interest.  (B.  P.  Duttou  &  Co., 
$1.35.) 

Qualified  by  years  of  intimate  life  across 
the  channel  Lawrence  Jerrold  writes  with 
knowledge  and  entire  sympathy  of  France. 
Her  People  and  Her  Spirit.  The  chapters 
on  the  Church,  Labor  Organizations,  Po- 
litical Parties  and  the  Bourgeosie  are  espe- 
cially enlightening  while  all  are  interest- 
ing, and  the  cover  tempts  to  purchase 
whatever  the  text.  ( Indianapolis :  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  $3.) 

THESE  UNITED  STATES 

Allen  Benson,  in  spicy  English,  at- 
tacks what  he  considers  the  war  scare  now 
among  us.  Inviting  War  to  America  is  a 
clever  book,  with  keen  sarcasm  for  graft, 
conflict  of  experts,  munition  makers,  and 
law  makers.  (Huebsch,  $1.) 

A  striking  study  of  the  emigrant,  the 
treatment  accorded  to  him  and  the  results 
to  the  country  is  to  be  had  in  Frances  A. 
Kellor's  Straight  America.  The  chapter  on 
preparedness  is  superficial,  but  the  rest  of 
the  book  makes  unmistakably  clear  some 
of  our  shamefully  neglected  duties.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  50  cents.) 

The  new  edition  of  Professor  Stanwood's 
authoritative  History  of  the  Presidency 
contains  additional  matter  covering  the 
years  from  1S!»7  to  1916 — accounts  of  the 
rise  of  the  Progressive  movement,  the  Re- 
publican split  of  VM-.  the  various  presi- 
dential conventions  and  candidates  and 
platforms  of  1916.  (2  vols.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  $4.50.) 

The   argument    tor    preparedness    could 

hardly  be  stated  more  vividly  than  in  Wil- 
liam Freeman's  Awake  t  .  8,    l.  Our  pies 

ent  and  proper  means  of  defense  are  shown 
and  proposed  plans  analyzed.  The  argu- 
ment is  based  chiefly  on  .statistics,  and  com- 
parative diagrams  of  the  armaments  of 
Germany,  Japan.  Greal  Britain.  (G.  H. 
i  loran  Company,  $2.) 

i.      mm    Miller,  editor  of  the  Inval 
liable  series,  "Greal   Debates  of  American 
History,"   has   now    in    LmeWoon    Deba 
two  volumes,  made  a  studj  of  twent>  five 
greal    i rovei   lea    from     ITtil     to     1861. 

These       trace       the       Changes       in       popular 

though!  .  the  personalities  of  the  debaters; 
ami  illustrate  bj  excerpts  the  treud  of 
arguments,  A  new  approach  to  the  events  In 
question  and  •  ipw  lollj  useful  to  students 
irgumentatlon   (G.P  Putnam  Bona,  1 


DIVIDENDS 


INCOkTOKATED    18.7 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS 

New  Entrance  300  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST  AT  THE  RATE  OF 

4    Per  Cent.    Per   Annum 

will  i>e  credited  to  depositors  January  l.  1917 
(payable  on  and  after  January  20th),  on  nil 
sunn  entitled  thereto,  Deposits  made  <mi  or 
before  January  mill  will  draw  interest  from 
January   list. 

CROWBILL   ItADDEN,    President. 
i.\i  urs    B.    SUTTON,    Comptroller, 
\i:  i  in  it  c.    iiAKi;,  Cashier. 
ciias.   0.   PUTNAM,   Asst.   Comptroller. 


AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

.New    York.    December    i,    1916. 

PREFERRED  CAPITAL  STOCK 

DIVIDEND  NO.  71. 

A   dividend   of   one    and    three-quarters    per    cent. 

(1%%)   on   the  Preferred   Slock   of   iins   Company 

has     this     day     been     declared,     payable     Monday, 

January  l,  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  tho 
close  of  business,  Wednesday,   December  13,  1916. 
Checks   will    be    mailed    by    the    Quantity    Trust 
Company   of    New   York, 
u.  C.   WICK,  Secretary. 

S.   S.   DeLANO,   Treasurer. 


AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 
New     York,     December    4,    1916. 
COMMON    CAPITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDEND      NO.      57. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent.   (1$)  and 
:oi    extra    dividend   of  one   per   cent.    (l'<)    on    the 
Common  Stock  of  this  Company  has  this  day  been 
declared,    payable    Monday,    January    1,    1917,    to 
stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of    business 
Wednesday,   December  13,   1916. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty   Trust 
Company   of   New   York. 
II.    C.    WICK,    Secretary. 

S.   S.   DeLANO.   Treasurer. 


UTAH   COPPER   COMPANY 
120   Broadwy,    New   York,   December  7,   1916. 
REGULAR    DIVIDEND    No.    34. 
EXTRA    DIVIDEND    No.    4. 
The    Board    of    Directors    of    the    Utah    Copper 
Company  has  this  day   declared   regular  quarterly 
dividend    No.    34,   of  Two  dollars   and   fifty    cents 
($2.50)    per   share,    an    extra    dividend    No.    4,    of 
One  dollar  ($1.00)  per  share,  both  payable  Decem- 
ber 30,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  o'clock 
P.    M.,    December   15,    1916. 

The  books  for  the   transfer  of  the   stock  of  the 
Company   will  remain   open. 

C.   K.   LIl'MAN.   Asst.  Secretary. 

THE   J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT   CORP. 
43   Exchange   Place,    New   York. 
MANAGERS. 
The   Manila   Electric   Railroad   and   Lighting   Corp. 
The   Board  of  Directors  of  The   Manila    Electric 
Railroad  and  Lighting  Corporation  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend   of  one  aud  oue-half  per  cent. 
(1% %)   on  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Corporation, 
payable  Saturday,  December  31st,   1916,   to  stock- 
holders   of    record    at    the    close    of    business    on 
Monday.    December   18th.    1919, 

T.   W.  MOFFAT,   Treasurer. 


THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  23,  li>U>. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Baldwin  loco- 
motive Works  has  declared  the  regular  semi-an- 
nual dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
(three  dollars  and  a  half  per  share)  on  the  Pre- 
ferred Capital  Stock,  payable  January  1,  1917.  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December  9,    1918 

WU.I.IAM    doMi.UTT.    Secretary. 


AMERICAN    CAN    COMPANY. 
A  quarter!]    dividend  of  one  and  three-quarter* 

per  cant.  Iius  been  declared  upon  the  I'rcferred 
stock  of  this  Company,  payable  January  L'ud,   1917, 

to  Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December  10th,  1919,  Transfer  Books  srUl  n—iti 
open,     cineks  mailed. 

R     ii     ISMON, 

Secretarj    and    rreasurar. 

RAY    CONSOLIDATED    COPPER    COMPANY 
26    Broad    St  i 
N   „    \oik,    December  T,    1919 

The  Board  of  Directors  of   the    It  i>    Consolidated 
Copper  Oompanj    has  th  .tared  a  quan 

dividend  of   seven!)   live   cents   p  tier 

with   an   extra   dlvldeud   of    tweuts  ttvu    . 
share,     payable     December 
holder*     of     record     at     (he    . 
i ember   15th.    1 9 111.        C     f.    siu>\ 


THE     ELE0TR1C      STORAGE      BAITKKY 
COMPANY 

Alloahein       Avenue      an. I      l»th      Street. 

I'tn-     i 

the     uel 
,u,    on   both   Common   aud 

I    n 

ret  .'i  d   hi    the   i  lone   ei    I 
.  I.  -    „ili    In 
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IN   THE   STOCK   MARKET 
During  the  first  week  of  December 
the  movement  of  prices   on   the   New 
York    Stock    Exchange,    and    also    the 
volume  of  business,  were  affected  by 
high  interest  rates  on  call  loans,  but 
there  was  no  large  average  gain  or  loss. 
The  net  results  of  the  preceding  week 
had    been    an    advance    for    railroad 
stocks,  due  mainly  to  expectations  con- 
cerning the  President's  message,  with 
losses  for  nearly  all  the  war  order  in- 
dustrials,   partly    on    account    of    the 
Federal    Reserve    Board's    disapproval 
of    investment    in    British    Exchequer 
bills,  and  of  rumors  of  new  submarine 
complications.  The  interest  rate  on  de- 
mand loans  had  risen  to  6%   per  cent 
on  the  1st,  the  highest  figures  for  two 
years.  On  Monday,  the  4th,  this  rate  ad- 
vanced to  15  per  cent,  and  prices  at  the 
close  of  the  day  showed  an  average  net 
loss  for  transactions  involving  1,342,- 
000  shares.  Such  a  rate  imposes  some 
restraint    upon    brokers    and    buyers. 
The  effect  of  it  was  clearly  seen  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  total,  892,000 
shares,    fell   below    1,000,000    for   the 
first  time  since  October  16.  The  recom- 
mendations in  the  President's  message 
concerning  railroads  made  a  favorable 
impression,  and  it  was  understood  that 
there  would  be  no  action  against  the 
companies  if  compliance  with  the  new 
eight-hour  law  should  be  delayed  after 
January  1  because  of  a  failure  to  ob- 
tain a  final  court  decision  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  by  that  time. 
On  the  0th  there  were  more  than  a 
million  shares  again,  and  the  loan  rate 
fell  to  3  per  cent.   Share  prices  were 
maintained.      Bonds     of     the     Anglo- 
French  loan   declined   to   '■>'■>  '■■'»,  mainly 
on     account    of     the     British     Cabinet 
There    were    nearly    1,400,000 
shares  on  the  7th,  and  the  day's  busi- 
- "1  a  small  average  lose.  The 
market  on  the  8th,  narrowed  again  to 
000    shares,   was  uneventful,   with 
slight  average  change*,  and  the  loan 
1  ],<r  cent.   During  the  week 
I  000,000  in  gold  was  i  1  from 

t  Britain  by  way  of  Canada. 

Additional    in<  of    dividend 

ireri  ed  by  four  eopper  min- 

and   one   oil   company. 

The    Merrimac    Chemical    Company  is 

to  declare  a   stock  dividend  of 
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|800,000  to 
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in  the  loans  on  demand.  The  situation 
may  have  been  affected  by  recent 
diversion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
stock  of  gold  from  New  York  to  reserve 
banks  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 
Steel  mills,  working  at  full  capacity, 
cannot  satisfy  the  demand  for  their 
products.  A  majority  of  recent  orders 
call  for  delivery  in  the  closing  months 
of  next  year  or  in  1918.  Railroad  com- 
panies must  wait  until  1918  for  1,200,- 
000  tons  of  rails  which  the  mills  are 
to  make  for  them.  Shipyards  all  over 
the  world  are  seeking  plates  here. 
Estimates,  semi-official,  of  the  quantity 
of  steel  bars  for  munition  manufac- 
turers recently  ordered  by  the  Allies 
have  risen  from  1,500,000  tons  and 
now  range  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,- 
000,  at  $80  a  ton.  Prices  advanced  again 
last  week.  The  addition  for  bars  and 
pipe  was  $5,  and  tin  plate  rose  from 
$6  to  $6.50  and  even  $7. 

Our  railroad  companies  made  a  new 
record  for  purchases  in  November, 
when  they  bought,  or  ordered,  56,531 
freight  cars,  491  passenger  cars,  342 
locomotives,  and  737,000  tons  of  rails. 
For  these  they  will  pay  about  $130,- 
000,000.  Never  before  were  more  than 
25,000  cars  ordered  in  one  month. 
November's  output  of  pig  iron,  3,311,- 
811  tons,  was  a  little  less  than  October's. 
A  sale  of  50,000  tons  for  export  shows 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  our  raw 
material  of  this  kind  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home. 


WAGES  AND  BONUSES 
There  have  been  many  increases  of 
wages  in  addition  to  those  reported  last 
week,  and  also  gifts  to  employees.  Large 
gains  permit  such  distributions  and  the 
cost  of  living  makes  them  quite  accept- 
able. Recent  announcements  include 
the  following,  the  wage  increase  in  al- 
most every  case  being  10  per  cent: 

Wages     Bethlehem   Steel  Company,    !<».- 

000  employees;  International  Paper  Com« 
pan;  ,  I  I  000 ;  Pitl  burgh  Steel  Company, 
7000;  Allegheny  Steel  Company;  Marshall 
Foundry  Company;  Elizabeth  Thread 
Mill  .  Rhode  island,  the  lo  per  cent)  mak 

i  r  ik  27j  for  the  year;  Dunham  Woolen  Mills 
and  four  other  similar  factories  in  Nauga- 
tack,  Connecticut;  the  Wabash  Railroad 
Company's  shops  in  Toledo;  Ford  Plate 
Company;  seven  worsted  yarn  mills 
in  W'.'.n  ocket,  Rhode  island,  8000;  inde 
nendenl  iron  mining  companies  in  the  Lake 
Superior  di  trict,  '27(H). 

'I  he  A  t'L  i  on,  Topcl  ;i  &  Santa 

1  i     Railroad    Company,    $2,750,000    to    be 

buted   :it    the   rate  of   lo   per  eenl   of 
i  be     alarii      ■•!    emplo  pe     noi    under  con 
i  rad  :""l  in  tb(  o  years ;  several 

copper  com  pa  nil       Liil  i    Superior  <li  trid 
l  v  000  men   to  reeei  i     '••  cents   for  • 
day  in  tbi  ;     teadlly  em* 

r]  ;    I '  l ;  1 1 1 1  f  i  <  ■  I  <  j    Tin  i    '  lorn  pan  j .    New 
10   per   ''nt    of  salary;    Hangor  ik. 
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l'i  i  ni  i    ■   St  Co.,   U  ■  ■  nl  ;    Nll- 
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Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 

'■■I       - 


GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 

HOUSE  DECORATION 

Table  covers,  piano  covers,  porce- 
lain and  bronze  vases  and  flower 
dishes,  ornaments  made  in  various 
Jade  and  stone,  bird  cages,  aquari- 
ums, screens,  prints  and  artistic  toys. 

LAMPS 

Artistic  and  unique,  guaranteed  to 
meet  your  entire  satisfaction. 


We   shall   give  most   careful   attention  in 
helping  you  make  your  selection. 


FOR  XMAS  A  TYPEWRITER! 


Show  the  Xrnas  Spirit  In  a  big:  way  for 
little  money.  Our  Factory  Rebuilt 
Typewriters  are  Ideal  Xrnas  Gifts 
for  children,  students,  business  people. 
They  save  you  $25  to  $75  on  your 
purchase  Standard  Makes,  thoroughly  rebuilt, 
trade-marked  Bad  guaranteed  the  .same  as  new. 
Branch  itorei  In  leading  oltlesglve  prompt nervlce. 


Send  for  catalogue 


AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc..  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NOt  One  Dollar  of  Loss 


lo  our  customer!  from  tho  many  million  dol- 
lars bondi  which  wo  have,  handled.  Wo  oifer 
name  IiuikIh  tho  Government  accepts  as  secu- 
rity for  Posts]  Savings  Deposits.  Instoad  of 
Government'!  ::•;,■  you  get  \  to  nvi%.     No 

Income  lav       Write  far  Booklet  J,  "Bonds  of 

Our  Country."     FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank,  Dept.  10,  Oolumbns,  0. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,    •  i,  travel;   historical    and   scien- 

' i  iti.  i  n  prepared  MSS.,  35,000  words  mini- 
mum Eul<  oni  »i  11  r.<  >OK 
1    ue,     Readings  abi  olutely  iary,  no  chai  ■ 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc. ),  61  Court  Slreel,  Boston 


VES  I  WILL 


Sorul  25c  for  3  Months'  Trial  of 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 

i    ■  ■  i ■  •  i  Jon  you  should  i  ome  to  now.  a  i.  i.,  biivi 

rip!  Ion  begin  w  II  ii  i  leceoibor.  a  rtleh 
"u  ha  in  J  asms  <  Im  1hi  :"  '•'.iiinii  vs.  Mpl  ritual 
Mln<l|"    "God  im. I   One   Man."       Addn 

ns  institute  Plaofl  Chicago 


NEWS  OF  #f% EFFICIENCY 


KEEP    AN    EYE    ON    POSTERITY 

6     Haven     Putnam,     who 
"ki  ll    about    books,"     and    who 

spoke  about  them  at  the  National  Arts 
Club  in  New  York  the  other  evening, 
predicted  a  state  of  things  in  the  pub- 
lishing world  that  should  give  our  pro- 
lific authors  pause.  Among  the  ancients, 
with  their  costly  papyrus  and  parch- 
ment, only  the  things  really  worth  while 
were  done  into  books,  and  the  books 
did  remain  in  being.  There  is  no  similar 
prospect  nowadays :  books  are  not  made 
to  last,  and  Mr.  Putnam  thinks  that 
only  the  books  worthy  of  being  re- 
peatedly reprinted  will  ultimately  re- 
main to  represent  "modernity" — as  we 
are  pleased  to  call  it.  There  is  food 
for  thought  along  efficiency  lines  here — 
perhaps  for  our  publishers,  but  cer- 
tainly for  our  authors! 


THE  NEW  HOUSEKEEPING 

The  National  Institute  of  Efficiency 
has  made  arrangements  whereby  wider 
influence  may  be  secured  for  the  house- 
hold moving  picture  film  which  Mrs. 
Christine  Frederick  has  produced,  and 
which  is  entitled  "The  New  House- 
keeping." It  is  at  once  inspirational  and 
instructive,  and  its  good  results,  wher- 
ever exhibitions  have  already  been  given, 
are  undoubted.  Everywhere  the  need  for 
better  housekeeping  is  now  freely  ad- 
mitted, and  the  results  of  investigation 
of  women's  work  in  the  home  are  begin- 
ning to  show  that  what  was  once  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable  drudgery  can  be 
removed  by  applying  just  that  kind  of 
imaginative  analysis  by  which  Mr. 
Frank  Gilbreth  revolutionized  brick- 
laying and  other  concerns  of  mere  men. 

The  problem,  however,  is  rather  to 
create  interest  in  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement than  to  establish  scientific 
rules  for  an  efficient  home,  for  women 
are  said  to  be  more  conservative  than 
men,  and  the  case  foT  modern  methods 
can  surely  be  proved,  once  the  house- 
wife's interest  is  secured.  For  this  rea- 
son the  present  method  of  spreading 
the  new  housekeeping  seems  particu- 
larly appropriate.  The  hard  ground- 
work of  theories  and  explanations, 
which  sometimes  look  so  formidable  and 
inconclusive  in  cold  print,  becomes  posi- 
tively attractive  when  the  screen  sup- 
plies the  inspiring  sight  of  actual  re- 
sults. One  "sees  how  it  all  works  out," 
and  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Christine  Fred- 
erick's film  the  solutions  are  based 
upon  some  years  of  study,  with  prac- 
tical conditions  in  American  homes  al- 
ways in  mind. 

Mrs.  Frederick  has  achievements 
to  her  credit  that  make  her  em  i 
nently  qualified  to  continue  her  work 
thru  this  new  medium.  She  has  wi 
ten  an  admirable  book,  from  which 
the  title  of  the  film  is  taken,  is  the 
author  of  B  sful  course  on  house- 

hold engineering,  ami  lias  contributed 
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portant,  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  the  fact  that  she  is  a  wife  and 
mother.  The  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency has  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
in  announcing  the  decision  to  cooperate 
in  securing  the  widest  possible  use  for 
"The  New  Housekeeping"  film,  and  it 
will  be  glad  to  explain  the  terms  on 
which  exhibitions  can  be  arranged  for — 
they  have  been  made  to  conform  simply 
with  the  cost  of  production,  etc. — to 
anyone  writing  to  the  New  York  office: 
119  West  Fortieth  street. 


COOPERATION  IN  EXPORT 

TRADE 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
"Cooperation  in  American  Export 
Trade"  is  made  public  just  as  the 
members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Efficiency  are  receiving  the  second  of 
the  Institute's  series  of  efficiency 
monographs,  entitled  "Trade  Expan- 
sion and  National  Independence."  The 
commission's  report  consists  of  two 
heavy  volumes  of  a  thousand  pages  of 
solid  facts  and  figures.  Monograph  of 
Efficiency  No.  2  is  an  interestingly 
written  booklet  that  can  be  slipt  into 
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the  pocket  and  read  thru  in  half  an 
hour.  But  both  teach  the  same  lesson, 
that  the  United  States  cannot  build  up 
its  foreign  trade  without  united  action. 
The  commission  finds: 

(1)  That  other  nations  have  marked 
advantages  in  foreign  trade  from  superior 
facilities  and  more  effective  organizations, 
and  (2)  that  doubt  and  fear  as  to  legal 
restrictions  prevent  Americans  from  devel- 
oping equally  effective  organizations  for 
overseas  hnsiuess. 

The  author  of  the  monograph  on 
"Trade  Expansion  and  National  Inde- 
pendence," Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  says: 

Evidently  there  will  be  after  the  war 
two  great  antagonistic  groups  of  commer- 
cial powers  in  both  of  which  the  moans 
of  production  and  distribution  will  be  more 
efficiently  organized  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 
A  disorganized  America  will  be  no  match 
for  an  organized  Europe  either  in  peace  or 
war. 

This  question  of  combination  for 
trade  expansion  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  discussion  in  the  congres- 
sional session  just  opening  and  every 
citizen  should  study  it.  Those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Efficiency  can  purchase  the  new 
monograph  on  "Trade  Expansion  and 
National  Independence,"  for  25  cents, 
from  the  offices  of  the  Institute,  119 
West  Fortieth  street,  New  York. 


PREPAREDNESS  FOR  RETAILERS 
Never  in  the  history  of  retailing,  says 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  of  St.  Paul,  in  a 
forward-looking  pamphlet  he  has 
issued,  have  so  many  merchants  realized 
the  absolute  necessity  of  preparation 
for  themselves  and  their  clerks  if  they 
are  to  receive  an  adequate  return  for 
their  work  and  the  capital  invested. 
Merchants  cannot  go  to  business  schools 
in  their  home  towns,  and  short  courses 
in  the  universities,  while  extremely 
valuable,  do  not,  he  points  out,  cover  all 
the  ground.  "I  would  suggest  that  the 
Retail  Merchant's  Organizations  in 
every  state  appoint  a  committee  and 
prepare  the  best  possible  paper,  out- 
lining the  training  and  knowledge  a 
merchant  should  have  as  well  as  his 
clerks,  so  as  to  develop  them  to  the 
highest  possible  point  of  efficiency. 
"These  questionnaires,  prepared  by 
the  committee  after  consultation  with 
the  proper  officers  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, would  be  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
representative  merchants  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  replies,  ana- 
lyzed by  the  committee  and  the  State 
University,  would  be  the  foundation  for 
the  course.  When  like  papers  have  been 
worked  out  by  a  similar  committee  in 
other  states  in  connection  with  then- 
state  universities,  then  there  COVtld  bf, 
an   eXChanf  LI   to   develop   the   \ 
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By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

STOLEN     PROPERTY? 

In  reading  over  the  following  poem 
it  struck  us  as  strangely  familiar.  As 
a  whole  it  is  undoubtedly  original;  any- 
how we  never  read  it  before,  but  yet 
we  seem  to  remember  the  lines  or  at 
least  some  of  them.  Before  we  bring 
charges  of  plagiarism  we  must  have 
the  alleged  stolen  property  identified. 
So  we  have  decided  to  ask  the  help  of 
our  readers  for  we  know  how  quick 
they  are — especially  the  culture  clubs 
and  literary  societies — at  catching  such 
quotations.  We  wish  every  one  who 
recognizes  the  source  of  any  of  the 
lines  would  write  us  where  they  are 
to  be  found.  If  we  can  get  the  names 
of  the  authors  and  poems  from  which 
they  are  taken  then  we  can  confront 
the  author — or  rather  the  compiler — 
with  the  proof  of  the  plagiarism.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  names  of 
the  literary  detectives  who  are  most 
successful  at  discovering  the  original 
owner  of  these  purloined  lines: 

A  LEAP  YEAR  TRAGEDY 

By   Sophie   G.    Keenan 

Up  from  the  meadows,   rich  with  corn, 
A  lady  stepped  with  golden  hair, 
This  was  the  maiden   all   forlorn, 
(A   pagan   nurtured  in  a  creed  outworn), 
the  tool,  he  called  her*  his  Lady  Fair. 

Thrice,  at  the  huts  of  ETontenoy, 

He    turned   and    kissed   her   where  she   stood, 
"Now.    farewell    grief,    and    welcome    joy  ! 
Come   to   my   arms,   my   beamish   boy! — 

Altho  thy  breatih  be  rude !" 

"If    F    am    not    worth    the    wooing," — 

(With  an  oath,  King  Olaf  spoke)  — 
"And  could   Decainber'i  winds  enauin', 

Let  us  then   |,e  up  and  doing  I" 

The  deaf  ear  Instantly  awoke. 

"Nobody  BXed   you,  sir,"  she  said; 

"They  swore  that  rou    vere  well  nigh  dead 
for  me!" 

Merrily    rang   the   hells,    and    they   were    wed, 
For     fools    rush     in     where    angels     fear     to 

tread. 

What,  shall  the  barret  •  be? 

When,    in    Hie    course    of    human   events, 

He  1  about   thy  knee, — 

(Nine  little  goblins,  thai   bad  no  sense, 
By  merit  raised  to  that  had  eminence) 

Where    five  SCOTS    fighting   men    wad    flee. 

Like    tl  ,,f    the    fores!     when    ..ulimin 

hath     blown, 

0  listen    Hi  ten    ladt<     ra    ! — 
Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

1  [<       tolfl  a    pig  arid   away     IS   PUD, 

'/'hat   Day  oi  Wrath,  thai   Dn  idful   i>»v ' 


REMARKABLE     REMARKS 

Anne  Simon — Poetry  should  fantomize 
a  universe. 

Woodrow  Wilson — Not  all  of  Wall 
Street  is  bad. 

Otto  H.  Kaiin — We  New  Yorkers  do 
not  mix  enough. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria — Can 
you  see  peace  in  sight? 

Henry  Clews — Everybody  should  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  in  a  kindly  spirit. 

Arnold  Bennett — The  prospect  of  death 
gives  me  no  moral  or  spiritual  qualm. 

George  Bernard  Siiaw — I  am  never  in 
a  hurry  to  bid  the  devil  good  morning. 

W.  L.  George — It  can  probably  be  said 
that  no  woman  has  ever  been  an  intellec- 
tual. 

Michael  Monahan — Socialism  cannot 
be  destroyed  until  it  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial. 

Mrs.  Carter  H.  Harrison — Once  upon 
a  time  I  bathed  and  drest  in  thirteen  min- 
utes. 

Rev  Charles  A.  Eaton — The  most 
honorable  place  in  the  country  is  Wall 
Street. 

Sydney  Brooks — I  know  of  no  metrop- 
olis so  intensely  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs 
as   New   York. 

Andrew  Carnegie — We  can  let  the  fu- 
ture take  care  of  itself,  if  we  obey  the 
judge  within. 

Secretary  Lane — New  York  may  be  a 
feudal  state  but  the  rest  of  the  country 
wants  to  be  free. 

George  De  Forest  Brush — Artists  are 
producing  canvases  today  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  arrested. 

Health  Commissioner  Robertson — 
There  is  no  reason  why  people  should  not 
live  on  forty  cents  a  day. 

Lady  Scott — It  is  no  small  moral  com- 
fort in  these  days  to  feel  yourself  clear  of 
the  disgrace  of  leisure. 

J.  A.  Hobson — The  old  dull  puritan 
Protestantism,  with  its  dogmas  and  aus- 
terities, is  doubtless  doomed. 

Gertrude  Atiierton — The  conclusion  of 
this  war  may  mark  a  conclusive  revulsion 
of  European  women  for  men. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler — We  are 
witnessing  the  nemesis  of  the  decline  of 
nationality  as  an  end  in  itself. 

TnEonoRE  Roosevelt — I  care  little  for 
the  cubist  school  in  patriotism  any  more 
than  I  care  for  it  in  art  or  poetry. 

Ray  Stanard  Baker — The  one  essential 
purpose  of  education  is  to  get  an  individ- 
ual going  from  within  so  that  he  will  run 
himself. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley — Old  age  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  chemical  decomposition  and 
chemistry  will  find  a  way  to  stop  the  decay 
of  tissues. 

President  MoGlynn,  of  the  New  York 

Hotel    Association — No    man    ever    gets    a 

world-wide  horizon  of  life  by  drinking  ice- 
cream sodas. 

Ed.  Howe    Look  up  the  history  of  near 

ly    any    woman    who    is    particularly    good 
looking  and  you  will  find  she  has  heen  mar 
1  led   at    least    twice. 

Robert  w.  Chambers — Of  all  the 
abominable  deviltry  practised  in  this  most 
hellish   war,   the   condemnation    to  slavery 

Of  the  Belgian   nation   is  Hie  most  damriahle. 

Beoretabt   Newton    i>.   Barer — Never 

again   in   the  history  of  the  world  can   juris- 
prudence be  what  it  was  before  Mr.  Bran 
<\<  1 1  pleaded  the  <  Oregon  case. 
Kivtii.  v*aNDERVELDB    The  German  Gov 

eminent     a|p|ie:ir:     determined     to     treat     the 

Belgians  as  the  conquered  were  treated  la 
the  age  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 

D».    Kaiu,    LrBBKNEOHT    The    German 

Government    ii  the  unrest  rained    repi 

live    of    the    policy    Of    world   wnh      •■  ■  1 1.1  n   .1011 

and  the  strong*   1   promoter  of  compel  11 
armaments. 
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Quality  folk  quickly  discriminate 
between  true  elegance  and  its  imitation 
— that's  the  reason  they  are  quality  folk 

Tone!    Now — for  ten  years  the  sumptuous  ease  of  its  up= 

—  and  longer — the  Packard  holstery  and  the  quiet  beauty 

has  had  the  unstinted  approval  of  its  furnishings,  are  all  outer 

of  a  discriminating  patronage,  evidences  of  a  deeper  genuine- 

And  today  it  is  a  more  lux-  ness  which    makes    it- -and 


urious,  comfortable  and  serv- 
iceable car  than  ever  before. 

All  that  America  and  Eu- 
rope have  learned  about  car- 
riage elegance  is  embodied* in 
the  new  Twin-six. 

Its  dignity  of  design,  the 
lasting   richness  of  its  finish, 


keeps  it — the   standard   equi- 
page of  refinement. 

The  powerful  new  motor 
has  freed  enclosed  Packards  for 
country  touring — for  all  roads 
— at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Approved!  True  ele- 
gance is  not  to  be  imitated. 


Ask     the    man     who    owns    one 

Twenty     distinctive     styles     of     open     and     enclosed     Twin-sixes 
Cars     on    display    at     Packard     branches    in    all     important     cities 
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THE   PROSPECT   OF  PEACE 


WHAT  will  the  Allies  do  with  the  invitation 
of  the  Central  Powers  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  peace?  Two  courses  are  open  to 
them — categorical  refusal  or  consent;  for 
any  refusal  that  is  not  unqualified  will  be  equivalent 
to  more  or  less  modified  consent.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
how  the  reply  can  be  anything  other  than  affirmative; 
any  other  answer  would  play  directly  into  Germany's 
hands.  If  Germany  is  sincere,  the  rejection  of  her  over- 
tures would  throw  upon  the  Allies  the  terrible  respon- 
sibility of  forcing  the  continuance  of  the  war  when  the 
possibility  of  its  termination  was  in  sight.  If  Germany 
is  insincere  and  merely  maneuvering  for  a  tactical  ad- 
vantage, to  return  a  blank  No  to  her  proposal  would  be 
the  surest  way  to  make  that  advantage  hers.  The  Allies 
must  consent  either  to  state  their  case  or  to  make  a 
counter  request  for  a  statement  of  Germany's  case  or 
they  will  have  been  outmaneuvered  from  the  very 
start. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  first  reaction  of  the 
Allied  popular  mind  in  the  Allied  countries  to  the  Ger- 
man proposal  should  be  an  indignant  negative.  The  tone 
of  the  German  note  could  not  but  outrage  the  spirit  of 
the  peoples  who  hold  it  as  the  dearest  conviction  of  their 
souls  that,  whatever  the  military  advantage  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  at  the  moment,  their  complete  defeat  must 
and  will  be  accomplished.  Besides  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many have  little  reason  to  trust  Teutonic  diplomacy  and 
Teutonic  faith.  But  already  in  England,  where  after  all 
the  burden  of  the  decision  must  rest,  there  are  clear 
indications  that  sober  second  thought  will  lead  to  wiser 
counsels. 

It  would  have  seemed  unbelievable  until  it  happened 
that  the  most  warlike  of  the  belligerents  should  be  the 
first  to  intimate  that  it  had  had  enough.  It  really  matters 
little  whether  the  intimation  truly  represents  a  sincere 
purpose  or  is  merely  intended  for  home  consumption, 
to  create  possible  dissension  among  the  Allies,  and  to 
influence  neutral  opinion.  The  mere  making  of  the  first 
advances  creates  a  condition  from  the  implications  of 
which  Germany  cannot  escape. 

If  the  German  invitation  is  not  to  be  spurned,  the 
vital  question  immediately  presents  itself,  What  should 
the  terms  of  peace  be?  Since  the  Central  Powers  have 
made  the  initial  advances  this  really  resolves  itself  into 
the  question,  What  ought  the  Allies  to  set  up  as  their 
irreducible  minimum? 

First,  full  reparation,  in  so  far  as  reparation  is  possi- 
ble, to  Belgium.  The  whole  world,  outside  of  Germany 
and  the  other  Central  Powers,  1  --ves  that  a  shameful 
international  crime  was  commiaed  when  the  German 
army  smashed  its  way  across  the  Belgian  border. 

Second,  withdrawal  from  all  other  invaded  territory. 

What  should  the  Allies  grant  in  return? 

The  return  of  Germany's  colonies  and  of  any  other  in- 
vaded territory  of  the  Central  Powers. 

In  other  words,  the  underlying  basis  of  the  peace  set- 
tlement should  be  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  of 
August  la  1  '*  14.  This  must  not  turn  out  to  be  B  war  of 
conquest  for  either    ide. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  status  quo  as  represented 
in  tin-  map  "T  Europe  ol  L914  should  be  forever  im  lols 


ble.  Unquestionably  some  national  boundary  lines  run  in 
the  wrong  places.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
some  vext  problems  of  territorial  sovereignty  that  must 
yet  be  solved  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  humanity. 
But  those  are  problems  that  it  must  remain  for  the 
future  to  untangle,  and  to  untangle  by  some  other  means 
than  war.  For  war  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  justice, 
and  seldom  on  the  side  of  permanence.  In  the  conception 
of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is  to  be  found  the  first 
step  toward  an  organization  of  the  world  which  will  have 
the  power  to  rearrange  boundary  lines  and  to  readjust 
the  relations  between  nations  without  recourse  to  the 
battlefield. 

But  on  this  foundation  of  the  return  to  the 
status  quo  other  structural  elements  must  be  erect- 
ed. The  motto  of  the  peace  conference  should  be. 
It  never  can  happen  again.  There  should  come  out 
of  the  Great  War  a  Great  League  of  Nations,  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the  concern  and  the  busi- 
ness of  all  to  compel  each  to  keep  the  peace.  With  the 
entering  into  this  League  should  be  joined  by  each  na- 
tion a  self-denying  ordinance  pledging  not  only  the  ces- 
sation of  armament  building  but  the  gradual  reduction 
of  existing  armaments.  This  would  mean  again  in  the 
field  of  military  preparation  the  retention  of  the  status 
quo,  but  with  the  purpose  of  the  armaments  transformed 
from  the  threatening  of  war  to  the  enforcing  of  peace. 
Incidentally  the  United  States  should  become  a  member 
of  the  League  so  formed,  in  order  that  it  might  include 
from  the  start  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

What  would  Germany,  the  Allies  and  the  world  re- 
spectively gain  from  such  a  peace  achieved  at  this  mo- 
ment? 

Germany  would  escape  the  ultimate  overwhelming  de- 
feat which  the  Allies  are  more  than  ever  determined  to 
administer  and  the  price  of  which  would  be  disastrous 
for  Germany  to  pay.  The  proposal  of  Germany  must 
indicate,  even  if  it  does  not  directly  spring  from,  a  con- 
viction that  a  positive  victory  for  her  arms  is  an  impos- 
sibility. Therefore  a  status  quo  conclusion  is  the  best  she 
can  now  hope  for. 

The  Allies  would  have  administered  an  overwhelming 
defeat  to  the  German  theory  of  eternal  German  Tight- 
ness and  the  divine  appointment  of  Germany  to  thrust 
the  domination  of  her  ideas  upon  the  world  by  force. 
When  the  Superman  and  the  Supernation  fail  to  con- 
quer, the  failure  is  annihilating. 

The  world  would  gain  not  only  present  peace,  but  the 
assurance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  at  this? 
stage  of  the  world's  development,  of  peace  (©*  the 
future. 

But  is  that  all? 

The  Germans  will  say,  How  about  the  Balkan  problem, 
the  unredrest  grievances  o(  Bulgaria  arising  from  the 
second  Balkan  war,  the  pernicious  activities  of  Serbia 

out    of  which   the   war  sprang,   the  wrongs   ol'    Russian 

Poland,  our  road  of  expansion  toward  the  i  "-»r 

place  iu  the  sun? 
France  will  say,  what  of  Msace  LorraiatJ 

Russia   Will  say,   What   o(  Constantinople  and  our 

cess  t<>  the  open  sea  " 
Italy  will  say,  Whal  of  Italia  irredenta? 
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Japan  will  say,  What  of  Kiauchau? 

England's  colonies  will  say,  What  of  the  German  colo- 
nies we,  not  England,  conquered? 

There  is  but  one  answer.  This  must  not  have  been  a 
war  of  conquest,  even  a  war  of  reconquest.  Wars  of 
conquest  always  breed  other  wars.  This  war  must  bring 
forth,  not  other  wars,  but  lasting  peace. 

The  world  must  learn  from  this — the  Great  War — 
that  war  is  not  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  arise 
between  nations,  but  merely  their  aggravator.  Let  peace 
come  now  without  conquest  and  perchance  the  world  will 
set  itself  to  learn  how  to  solve  its  problems  by  the  wis- 
dom of  peace.  Let  this  war  end  with  territorial  acquisi- 
tions and  depredations  and  another  greater  war  will 
rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 


WHY  THERE  ARE  TWO  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

THE  continued  existence  of  two  opposing  political 
parties  in  a  state  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
phenomena  of  politics.  That  half  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  a  nation  should  perpetually  differ  from  the  other  half 
on  all  questions  of  public  policy  is  remarkable;  that 
these  two  parties  should  consist  of  substantially  the 
same  members  whatever  the  issue  may  be  is  still  more 
strange,  but  that  a  party  so  constituted  should  often 
assume  a  position  that  it  formerly  opposed  would  be 
quite  incredible  to  us  if  it  were  not  so  familiar. 

One  naturally  inquires  whether  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  essential  to  popular  government.  History  un- 
doubtedly answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case.  It 
comes  from  the  impossibility  that  there  should  be  more 
than  two  sides  to  any  conflict.  A  three-sided  fight  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  fight  of 
two  against  one,  followed  perhaps  by  a  struggle  between 
the  victors.  There  are  no  neutrals  on  a  battlefield.  In 
all  the  records  of  war  there  is  not  an  instance  of  an 
engagement  between  three  armies  where  each  fought 
the  other  two  with  equal  earnestness. 

i  in  politics  when  one  issue  is  of  absorbing  interest 
— that  is,  when  there  i3  but  one  battlefield — there  can  be 
but  two  great  parties.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
only  two  opinions  on  any  question.  There  are  as  many 
opinions  as  there  are  intelligent  men,  and  the  diversity 

entiment  in  the  same  party  is  usually  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  public  positions  of  the  two  parties. 
Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  traditions  or  principles 
of  a  party  which  decides  the  exact  position  it  is  to  take- 
on  a  new  issue.  But  when  a  question  comes  lip,  the  two 
parties  instinctively  assume  tho  e  positions  which  will 
■arly  divide  the  body  of  voters  into  two  equal 
part*. 
in  the  eoui  '•  of  the  campaign   both  parties  push 

forward  their  claims  so  as  '  as  much  as  pot 

lible  of  the  debatable  d  and  they  tend  to  meei  In 

middle.  The  platforms  and  ipeechc    sound  much 

'.arne  the  I      tand    OS    the    firm}'    line,    hut 

balk  of  H.'  p  of  the  two  partie    may  be 

li  a  mat]  A  p;irt.y  is 

a    bt  fcWO   dimensions   Mid    i'  I   depth    BUI  -    be    the 

of  the  two.  The  ;  an  oi .  I  Ion  h  i 

principle   ,  and  not  nil 
Of  tl  'ion  [|  -:imply  a  vote  getting 

the  I  ml  iff  n  nl  and  mod 


erate  mass  it  must  come  as  close  as  it  can  to  the  oppos- 
ing party. 

So  there  is  no  room  for  a  third  party  between  them. 
Where  other  parties  exist  it  is  because  they  are  taking 
up  other  issues  than  that  on  which  the  two  main  parties 
divide.  For  instance,  while  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  were  fighting  over  protection  and  free 
trade — or  ostensibly  over  a  trifling  increase  or  decrease 
of  customs  rates — the  Socialist,  Prohibitionist  and 
Populist  parties  sprang  up  advocating  new  policies  that 
they  considered  more  important  than  the  tariff.  Some- 
times there  seem  to  be  three  parties  in  the  field  dealing 
with  much  the  same  questions.  That  was  the  case  four 
years  ago.  But  when  the  smoke  of  the  campaign  cleared 
away  it  was  found  that  there  were  really  only  two, 
Democratic  and  Progressive,  for  the  Republican  was 
not  in  it. 

Every  question  as  it  is  presented  to  the  voter  can  and 
should  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  form  that 
can  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no."  The  Scotch  verdict 
is  impracticable.  "To  be  or  not  to  be  that  is  the  ques- 
tion" to  which  all  problems,  however  complicated,  are 
ultimately  reduced.  Man  is  a  bilateral  animal.  He  has 
two  hands,  two  eyes,  two  ears  and  two  legs.  He  can 
see  only  two  things  at  a  time  clearly  enough  to  compare 
them.  His  every  action  is  based  upon  the  choice  in  a 
bifurcated  option.  He  is  always  confronted  by  a  di- 
lemma. He  stands  forever  at  the  crossroads.  So  we  see 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  persistence  of  two  political 
parties  in  an  electorate  concerned  with  the  same  ques- 
tion is  no  accident,  but  rests  upon  a  deep-seated 
psychological  foundation. 


THE  SUPERSTITION  OF  ORDEAL  BY  BATTLE 

THE  chief  cause  of  the  reluctance  to  make  peace  is 
apparently  the  feeling  on  each  side  that  a  clear 
and  overwhelming  victory  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  other  side  was  wrong  in  starting  the  war. 
Obviously  this  is  absurd  because  the  only  thing  which 
a  triumph  could  determine  is  which  side  is  the  stronger, 
not  which  side  is  the  right.  When  we  come  to  consider 
how  such  an  absurd  notion  as  that  success  in  war 
proves  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  came  to  be  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind  we  find  that  it  is  one 
of  those  medieval  superstitions  which  still  survive  to 
plague  the  twentieth  century.  There  were  in  the  me- 
dieval courts  two  ways  of  deciding  a  question.  One  was 
to  have  it  referred  to  a  judge,  the  other  to  have  it  deter- 
mined  by  a  duel  between  the  contesting  parties,  or,  in 
they  were  women  or  children,  between  their  chosen 
champions.  The  second  was  commonly  regarded  as  be- 
ing  more  certain  than  the  first  because  it  was  an  appeal 
t.o  the  judgment  Of  God  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
opinion    of    fallible    human    beingB.    Now,    however,   the 

world  has  o  ten  ibly  come  to  believe  that  arbitrament 

of  arms  is  not  the  be  t  w;iy  to  determine  the  Divine  Will 

or  the  path  of  jti 

But  it  i  undoubtedly  this  subconscious  feeling  much 
more  than  the  desire  for  iiic  prestige  of  victory  or 
the  de  Ire  for  material  gains  that  makes  ;iii  of  t h«- 
belligerents  unwilling  to  dl  i<  u      the  quesl  ion  ol 

peace  so  long  •''    the  wai   Is  in  the  state  of  i  di 
game   n  oughl  to  be  r>"  " ' ' •'*■.  however,  to  destroy  this 
pei  mi'  luperstil  Ion  <>i  the  pasi  be<  aui  e  ;i  momi 
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I     lection  shews  it  is  a  fallacy.  An  overwhelming 

rmanj    would   not  justify  the  German 

m<  r  nut  una,   \  crushing  defeat  of  Germany  by 

would  not  in  any  way  prove  the  contention 
of  the  Allies  that  German;  was  the  aggressor  and  that 
her  methods  of  warfare  are  brutal.  It  would  not  even 
convince  the  German  people  that  such  is  the  case.  It 
might,   indeed,   have  the  contrary   effect.   To  send  the 

iaer  to  St.  Helena  or  to  hang  him,  as  some  British 
journalists  have  demanded,  would  be  quite  likely  to 
increase  the  love  of  the  German  people  for  the  Kaiser 
ami  what  he  stands  for.  They  might  make  him  a  saint 
a  certain  part  of  the  English  people  have  King 
Charles  the  First,  or  it  might  bring  about  a  revival  of 
the  monarchy  as  was  the  case  with  Napoleon  in  France. 

In  August,  1914,  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
thought  that  Germany  was  wrong  to  enter  the  war,  and 
a  larger  number  of  Englishmen  thought  England  was 
wrong  to  enter  the  war.  Most  of  these  have,  under  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  been  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  country's  cause  or  have  been  forced  to  keep 
silence.  The  outcome  of  the  war  will  not  in  any  way 
determine  which  side  should  bear  the  burden  of  blame. 
Most  people  have  long  ago  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  war  so  far  as  they  could  from  such 
scanty  and  partizan  evidence  as  has  been  available.  This 
opinion  is  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time  as  new 
evidence  as  to  the  intrigues  of  diplomats  and  the  force 
of  the  unseen  powers  is  brought  to  light.  The  verdict  of 
history  has  many  times  been  given  in  favor  of  the  de- 
feated party  and  many  a  drawn  battle  is  now  regarded 
by  the  world  as  a  moral  victory. 


FROM  SOUTH  TO  NORTH 

THE  importation  of  tropical  products  by  the  United 
States  has  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1916  we  paid  to  the  countries  south  of  us  over  a 
billion  dollars  for  their  products. 

An  increase  of  imports  is  not  necessarily  to  be  re- 
garded with  approval.  The  question  is  always  suggested, 
could  we  not  make  or  grow  these  things  just  as  well  as 
foreigners,  and  so  keep  our  money  at  home?  But  we  can 
take  unalloyed  satisfaction  in  an  increase  in  imports 
from  the  tropics  for  three  reasons:  first,  because  they 
are  mostly  things  we  cannot  ourselves  produce  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  or  cheaply  enough;  second,  they  are 
chiefly  foods  and  raw  materials ;  third,  they  come  mostly 
from  our  own  tropical  dependencies  or  American  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  desirous  of  cultivating  closer 
commercial  relations. 

Sugar  makes  up  a  third  of  the  billion  dollars'  worth, 
and  we  could,  if  we  had  to,  raise  cane  and  beets  enough 
within  the  limits  of  continental  United  States  to  supply 
our  needs.  But  that  would  involve  a  high  tariff  and  high 
prices,  so  it  is  better  to  do  about  as  we  are  doing  now, 
that  is,  to  grow  a  third  of  the  sugar  we  consume  and 
import  the  rest,  chiefly  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  other  articles  we  import  are  mostly  the  alkaloids, 
aromatiCS,  gums,  medicines,  and  dyes  which  tropical 
trees  have  the  peculiar   knack   of   manufacturing,   Their 

natural  monopoly  we  are  riot  likely  to  infringe  until  our 

el  to  work  on  them.  So  we  have  to  import  our 

coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  rubber,  quinine,  spices,  Indigo  ami  the 


like,  and  we  shall  also  find  it  profitable  to  develop  enor- 
mously our  importations  of  foods  and  raw  materials, 
such  as  fats  and  fibers,  fruits  and  nuts,  which  can  he 
best  grown  where  there  is  most  sunshine. 

A  glance  at  a  commercial  map  of  the  world  will  show 
that  most  of  the  traffic  lines  run  east  and  west.  But  this 
is  an  accidental  and  temporary  condition  of  affairs  due 
largely  to  the  unequal  advance  of  civilization.  Now,  prac- 
tically anything  that  can  be  made  in  London  or  Berlin 
can  be  made  in  New  York,  Tokyo  or  Pekin  whenever  the 
people  of  these  places  acquire  equal  skill.  Anything  that 
can  be  grown  in  France  can  be  grown  in  the  United 
States  and  China.  Westward  the  course  of  industry 
makes  it  way.  America  has  developed  its  own  manu- 
factories and  shaken  off  its  dependence  upon  Europe. 
The  western  states  are  becoming  independent  of  the 
eastern.  A  colony  planted  in  the  temperate  zone  strives 
against  the  mother  country  for  economic  independence 
and  in  time  gets  it. 

On  the  contrary,  a  colony  planted  in  the  tropics  not 
only  remains  dependent  upon  the  mother  country,  but  the 
mother  country  remains  dependent  upon  its  tropical  col- 
onies. Germany,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
ring  of  enemies,  would  be  willing  just  now  to  trade  off  all 
of  Belgium  for  a  little  of  the  Belgian  Kongo,  from  which 
she  could  get  rubber  and  palm  oil.  Exchange  of  com- 
modities between  countries  of  the  same  natural  re- 
sources, population  and  technical  skill  is  not  so  neces- 
sary as  between  countries  that  differ.  The  widest  and 
most  permanent  differences  between  countries  are  those 
imposed  by  climate,  so  we  may  expect  that  north  and 
south  trade  routes  will  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  future.  The  palm  and  the  pine  may  never  mate, 
but  they  will  become  more  and  more  in  love  with  one  an- 
other as  the  years  go  by. 


CHANGING  THE  DECALOGUE 

THE  proposal  made  at  the  recent  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
substitute  for  certain  purposes  of  instruction  a  short- 
ened form  of  the  Ten  Commandments  has  raised  a  pro- 
test not  only  from  some  of  the  worshipers  of  that  com- 
munion, but  also  from  the  editorial  writers  of  the  secu- 
lar press  who  are  fearful  that  any  such  change  would 
operate  as  a  detriment  to  religion.  It  appears  that  the 
ark  of  our  ethical  idealism  will  be  endangered  by  any 
alteration  of  the  phraseology  in  the  Decalogue.  In  fact 
it  would  be  as  sacrilegious  as  the  despoiling  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  or  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

One  editorial  guardian  of  religious  sanctities  waves 
eloquent  in  defense  of  "the  Ten  Commandments  as  we 
know  them  in  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible." 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  tact  that  the  Prayer  Book  \er 
sion,  which  the  proposal  to  change  affected,  is  not 
of  the  sacred  King  James  version  at  all.  hut  one  going 
back  a  half  century  beyond  the  "noble  form"  o(  the  au- 
thorized version.  The  excision  of  the  prohibition  to  covet 
one's  neighbor's  OX  or  ass,  we  are  assured,  would  be  a 
cruel  loss,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  automobile  max 
BOOH  make  it  necessary  to  give  archaeological  interpre- 
tations to  these  ancient  terms,  which,  as  it  happens, 
were   not    in   the  original   \ersiou  o(  the    Ten   Command 

ments. 

So   man\    o(   these   protests   and   explanations   are   hu 
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morously  wide  of  the  mark  because  the  writers  are  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  with  the  facts.  Not  only  do  we  have 
a  variety  of  Englished  forms,  but  in  the  Scripture  itself 
there  are  at  least  three  editions  of  the  Decalogue,  two 
of  which,  because  of  their  moral  appeal,  contend  for 
supremacy  in  Church  and  catechetical  use.  A  careful 
study  of  these  two  Old  Testament  versions  shows  con- 
clusively that  they  go  back  to  an  earlier  and  simpler 
form  of  the  "Ten  Words,"  which  our  newspaper  critics 
are  so  fond  of  representing  as  "Writings  upon  the 
Tablets."  It  is  this  earlier  ethical  standard  which  has 
been  substituted  in  many  modern  forms  of  worship  and 
instruction  for  the  longer  interpretations  embodied  in 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy: 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image;  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  it  nor  serve  it. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  J^ord  thy  God  in 
vain. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  net  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's. 

The  use  of  this  earlier  version  is  much  to  be  preferred 
because  of  its  comprehensiveness,  balance,  brevity  and 
liturgical  fitness. 

It  is  high  time  to  drop  this  editorial  affectedness 
about  "cutting  up  the  Bible"  and  destroying  the  beauty 
of  the  King  James  classic.  These  landmarks  of  religion 
and  literature  are  in  no  danger.  The  real  danger  lies  in 
the  lack  of  suitable  ways  and  methods  of  appropriating 
their  ethical  ideals  and  literary  values.  Let  us  add,  that, 
fortunately  for  those  who  have  been  agitated  over  the 
matter,  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
refused  to  adopt  the  proposed  change.  The  injured  ed- 
itors may  go  blissfully  forward  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  children  are  being  taught  to  regard  our  Heavenly 
Father  as  "a  jealous  God,"  and  to  avoid  coveting  that 
which  none  of  their  neighbors  have. 


OUR  PAMPERED  ARTISTS 

EVERY  little  while  some  one  rises  to  inquire  why  we 
are  producing  no  great  art.  If  we  should  believe  all 
we  hear  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  painting 
of  tr  <:nt  day  is  insignificant,  that  its  poetry  is  de- 

testable, that  its  drama  is  on  the  decline,  that  our  build- 
ings are  monstrosities,  that  modern  music  is  good  for 
nothing,  and  so  on.  Since  it  is  usually  professional  people 
who  m.  -e  complaints  of  the  decadence  of  their 

own  art,  it  behooves  us  to  look  back  to  the  Golden  Age 
of  art  and  see  how  the  conditions  differed  from  those 
of  tl  "nt.    Let    01    'urn    for  instance  to   108    B.  C, 

when  then:  was  constructed  on  the  Acropolis  the  Erech- 
idered   the  Am  ample  of    Ionic  architec- 

ture,  iurpaet   in   beauty   only   by   the   Parthenon    it,;  ell. 
nt  books  are  fortunately   preserved,  and  in 
.  we  read  such  it'  these: 

]<;  drachma 

Archilochui    of    Agryle,  '■',! 

-'IT    dr:.<  lirn:, 

'I '-  Ph>  roi  Cepl       i   for   mi  ;,<■ 

80  days. .  00  drachma 

'\<i  P  Melitc  f'ir  making  the  hone  and 

behind,  turning  the 
iround,  * 120  drachma 

To  '  -  flown 

i  drachma 


Apparently,  then  if  we  want  to  erect  a  monument  that 
shall  be  admired  thru  all  the  ages,  we  have  simply  to 
hire  men  by  the  day  to  do  the  job,  paying  the  same 
wages,  say  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  to  the  carpenters, 
architects,  gilders,  painters,  masons,  and  stone-cutters. 
Where  then  were  the  artists?  There  were  none  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  Who  produced  that  marvelous  statu- 
ary whose  slightest  fragment  is  preciously  preserved  in 
our  museums?  No  "sculptor"  such  as  belong  to  our  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Arts,  but  stone-cutters,  so  called  and 
so  considered,  base  mechanics  of  Athens,  even  the  best 
of  them.  Plutarch  shows  us  the  point  of  view  when  he 
says: 

No  gentleman,  however  much  he  may  delight  in  the 
Olympian  Zeus  or  the  Argive  Hera,  would  like  to  have  been 
their  sculptor,  a  Phidias  or  a  Polycletus. 

The  things  we  honor  Greece  for  were  made  by  men 
whom  Greeks  despised.  Was  it  not  so  in  other  arts  and 
countries?  The  Gothic  cathedrals  are  anonymous.  They 
were  built  by  men  frightfully  underpaid  and  not  thought 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Egyptian  temples  were  erected 
by  starved  and  beaten  slaves.  The  decorators  of  the  Taj 
Mahal  are  unknown  to  fame.  The  Iliad  and  the  Edda  and 
the  Nibelungenlied  were  composed  by  beggarly  min- 
strels. Who  can  name  the  author  of  "Job"  or  "The  Song  of 
Songs"?  Our  church  music,  organ  and  choral,  originated 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  monastery.  The  drama  was  an 
outcast  art  in  Shakespeare's  time  and  the  players  were 
classed  as  vagabonds.  None  of  them  would  have  thought 
of  claiming  a  salary  greater  than  that  of  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

It  would  seem  then  that  art  flourishes  when  the 
artist  is  snubbed  and  should  we  not  draw  from  this 
the  conclusion  that  art  languishes  when  the  artist  is 
prosperous?  If  so  it  would  be  our  painful  duty  to  say, 
"Back  to  the  garret!"  to  our  popular  poets.  We  should 
draw  over  the  too  familiar  faces  of  our  novelists  the 
veil  of  anonymity  and  force  them  to  return  to  the 
wholesome  conditions  which  produced  "Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,"  "Ivanhoe,"  "Pickwick  Papers"  and  "Jane  Eyre." 
We  might  even  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any  prima  donna 
or  an  actor  in  the  movies  from  receiving  a  larger  salary 
than  that  which  we  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  elder  days  of  art  it  was  the  custom  to  admire 
the  work  and  ignore  the  artist.  Nowadays  we  admire 
the  artist  and  ignore  his  work.  We  have  allowed  the 
painter  to  step  in  front  of  his  canvas.  We  give  the 
sculptor  precedence  over  his  statuary  and  speak  of 
"Macmonnies'  Fountain"  and  "Rodin's  Thinker,"  in- 
stead of  "Olympian  Zeus"  and  "Argive  Hera."  We  read 
0  much  about  an  author's  dogs  or  automobiles  or  affin- 
ities that  we  have  no  time  to  read  his  books.  Magazines 
and  departments  that  were  established  for  the  criticism 
of  books  are  now  devoted  to  the  eulogy  of  writers.  Their 
fanfares  announce  the  approaching  apparition  of  a  new 

liter.  urn  .   and   long   before  his  volume  is  on   sale 

we  have   learned   what    hi    «al  ;    for   breakfast  and    how 

ombS  his  hair;   we  have  seen   how  he  looks   in   his 

Study    and    in    hi;;    bathing    SUit.    By    the    lime    his    hook 

appears  we  are  likely  to  feel  so  thoroly  acquainted  with 

him    that     we    have    no   eiiriosil.y    left    to    read    whal     he 
has    written.     It     is    like    a    banquel     where    the    ),, 

tei  tal  e    up  all  the  time  by  his  Introduction  of  the 
peakers. 


Germany 


On    December    12    all 
Of  the  members  of  the 
PropOMI  Peace     Reichgteg>  even  those 

at  the  front,  and  the  entire  diplomatic 
corp  in  Attendance,  for  ■  previous 

notice  had  been  sent  out  that  a  declara- 
tion of  historic  importance  would  be 
made  by  the  German  Government.  This 
proved  to  be  announcement  by  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Holhveg  that  he 
had  that  day  despatched  to  the  Entente 
Allies  a  proposal  tor  opening  peace 
negotiations.  This  note,  which  we  pub- 
lish complete  elsewhere,  was  handed  to 
the  legations  of  the  United  States, 
Spain  and  Switzerland,  which  represent 
the  Allies  in  Germany.  Similar  notes 
were  sent  simultaneously  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  A  mes- 


ilso  sent  to  the  Vatican  ask- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  Pope  in 
the  work  of  peace. 

In  his  address  to  the  Reichstag  the 
Chancellor  reviewed  the  recent  progress 
of  the  German  armies  and  told  how  the 
entrance  of  Rumania  into  the  war 
against  them,  which  was  designed  as  a 
fatal  blow,  had  instead  provided  Ger- 
many with  grain,  oil  and  other  goods 
sufficient  to  relieve  her  needs,  while  the 
attacks  made  at  the  same  time  by  the 
British,  French,  Italians  and  Russians 
had  been  successfully  resisted.  The 
Chancellor  concluded: 

Our  strength  has  not  made  our  ears 
deaf  to  our  responsibility  before  God,  bo- 
fore  our  own  nation  and  before  humanity. 
The  declarations  formerly  made  by  us  con- 
cerning our  readiness  for  peace  were  evadeu 
by  our  adversaries.  Now  we  have  advanced 
one  step  further  in  this  direction.  On 
August  1,  1914,  the  Emperor  had  person- 
ally to  take  the  gravest  decision  which  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  German — the  order  for 
mobilization — which  he  was  compelled  to 
give  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion. During  these  long  and  earnest  years 
of  the  war  the  Emperor  has  been  moved  by 
a  single  thought :  How  peace  could  be  re- 
stored to  safeguard  Germany  after  the 
struggle  in  which  she  has  fought  victori- 
ously. In  a  deep  moral  and  religious  sense 
of  duty  toward  his  nation  and,  beyond  it, 
toward  humanity,  the  Emperor  now  con- 
siders that  the  moment  has  come  for  offi- 
cial action  toward  peace. 


German 
Peace  Terms 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

BONAR     LAW 


The  overtures  of  the 
German  Government  are 
for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating negotiations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lasting  peace.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  desire  of  Germany  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  belligerent  powers 
meet  in  conference  at  The  Hague  in 
January  for  a  full  discussion  of  all  the 
questions    at    issue.    What    terms    Ger- 


many is  willing  to  concede  is  a  matter 
of  surmise,  for  no  authorized  state- 
ment of  them  has  been  made  public, 
but  from  what  has  been  allowed  to 
transpire  from  semi-official  sources  it 
is  supposed  that  the  basis  of  Germany's 
tentative  proposals  will  be  substantially 
the  status  quo  ante  be  Hum  or  the  re- 
turn to  the  conditions  that  existed  be- 
fore the  war  except  as  to  the  Balkans 
and  the  Russian  frontier.  Germany  is 
thought  to  be  willing  to  evacuate  all 
territory  now  occupied  by  her  armies 
in  Belgium  and  France.  Belgium  then 
will  be  reestablished  as  before,  tho  Ger- 
many may  insist  upon  the  defortifica- 
tion  of  Antwerp  and  other  Belgian 
cities  or  similar  precautions  to  prevent 
Belgium    being    used    by    France    and 


iHidj  tiiiltonal  tititi 
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ENGLAND   mi.i    DO   MORE  THAN   "MUDDLI    hiki 
I     en   to  taki    .'Mi.  i.  lit    oontrol  oi    6 1      pari    In   the  oonduol    .'i    the   Or*«i    War.  enough 

r    War.     Hi.      Earl  '       ''       .ills     in.  hi. I. ■. I     in    the    Wat    Council,    Which    ..'ii.i'.i-.    .'I     !  "■    of   the 

Council;    Bonar    Law,   Chancelioi    ol    the    Exchequer;    Arthur    ffendanon   and  Lord   MtlMi    both  without  portfolio 
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THE    FARM    TRACTOR    ADAPTED    FOR    WAR   USE 
Perhaps    as   great  a    contribution   to   warfare   as    the    British   tank   is   the  trench-digger,    first   used    by   the    French    army.    Its    construction    is    some- 
what  similar   to   the    prairie   plow,    but  it   digs    deeper    and    it   scoops    the  earth  up  into  breastworks  on  either  side  of  the  trench 


England  as  a  base  of  attack  on  Ger- 
many. 

Germany  will  demand  the  restora- 
tions of  her  colonies,  altho  it  is  not 
supposed  that  she  will  insist  upon  re- 
gaining Kiao-Chau,  her  enclave  in 
China,  or  possibly  upon  the  recovery  of 
her  Pacific  islands. 

Gorizia  and  the  other  Italian  con- 
quests are  to  be  restored  to  Austria. 
Turkey  is  to  retain  Constantinople. 
Serbia  is  to  be  divided  between  Austria 
and  Bulgaria,  the  part  north  of  Nish 
to  be  annexed  to  Austria,  the  part 
south  of  Nish,  including  the  Macedo- 
nian territory  that  Serbia  took  from 
Bulgaria  four  years  ago,  to  be  annexed 
to  Bulgaria.  Doubtless  also  Bulgaria 
would  claim  the  Dobrudja,  at  least  that 
part  of  it  that  Rumania  took  from  Bul- 
garia four  years  ago.  Albania  is  pre- 
sumably to  be  reestablished. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these 
rumored  German  proposals  is  that 
Russian  Poland  and  Lithuania  be  es- 
tablished as  independent  kingdoms  to 
form  buffer  states  for  the  protection 
of  Germany  against  Russia.  This  prop- 
osition puts  the  British  Government  in 
a  somewhat  embarrasing  position,  for 
if  an  agreement  were  reached  concern- 
ing Fiance  and  Belgium  the  English 
people  would  not  be  very  enthusiastic 
about  continuing  the  war  for  the  pur- 
'•  of  ;■  itoring  Russian  rule  o 
and  and  gettifl  rantinople    for 

Russia.  Up  to  of  the  war 

it  was  the  prevailing  opinion   in  Eng- 
land that  Poland  ought  to  be  mdependi 
Russia   kept  out  ot    I  an- 

tinople.    Bui    according   to   the    recent 
armour,  of  the  Russian  Premier 

to  '  oa  the  Allies  have  promised 

.<    peace  until   Russia  gets 
inople. 

oas  outlined  above  are 
substantially  what.  < ,<  rmany  is  likely  to 
\,t',  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 

they  arc  ,r,  |  v;th  },,  r  pug 

from  the  b<  I  .■  r 

f    repudiated  the  allega- 

I  that  thig  was  ■  war 

of  '  nsisted  '<n  the  1 1 

va .  i/,    .1  rare 
Balkani  and  I 

of 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

December  11 — Nivelle  replaces  Joffre 
in  command  of  French  armies.  Ger- 
mans cross  Chernavoda  Bridge. 

December  12 — German  Chancellor 
makes  proposals  for  peace.  French 
Cabinet  forms  War  Council  of  five. 

December  13 — Premier  Lloyd  George 
too  ill  to  appear  in  Parliament. 
British  advance  on  Tigris. 

December  llf — Germans  take  Buzeu, 
Rumania.  Duma  votes  against  con- 
sideration of  German  peace  pro- 
posals. 

December  15 — Premier  Bratiano  of 
Rumania  resigns.  Greece  yields  to 
Allies'  threat  of  war.  French  victory 
at  Verdun. 

December  16 — British  Government 
takes  over  Irish  railroads  to  prevent 
strike. 

December  11 — Alexander  Spitzmliller 
becomes  Premier  of  Austria.  Rus- 
sians driven  north  in  Dobrudja. 


Russia.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these 
peace  terms  Germany  is  asking  noth- 
ing for  herself,  but  wishes  the  inter- 
position of  Poland  and  Lithuania  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany.  For  her 
allies  she  asks  that  Turkey  retain  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  Austria  and  Bul- 
garia obtain  Serbian  territory.  It  is 
intimated  that  Germany  will  favor  the 
iWishment  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
P  ace,  and  will  not  object  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  armament. 

French  Victory      Gencra!    ,N'velle     in- 
^  „      ,  augurated   his  acces- 

at  Verdun  .      ,, 

sion   to  the  supreme 

command  of  the  armies  of  France  by 

carrying   out  an   attack   which   he   as 

commander    at    Verdun    had    planned 

!   prepared.  The  execution  of  it  was 

entrusted   to  General   Afangin,  who  re- 

cently  gained  renown  by  the  recapture 

of    Port    Douaumonl     This   new   effort 

pushed  the  Preach     n<     itill   further 

ward  in  the  same  general  direction. 
[t  began  with  s  furjous  bombardment, 
which  was  kept  up  for  severity  hours 
without  (■<■  at  ion.  At  ten  o'clock  on 
December  I  ■>  the  gun  wei  •■  lifted  bo  as 
to  throw  the  cui  tail  ol  fii  <•  behind  the 
man  front.,  i  hi  n  the  French 
'  barged  the  trench*  which  they  cai 
ried     quickly    and     with    .small    lots* 


The  defenders  were  so  demoralized  by 
the  long  bombardment  and  the  vigor 
of  the  attack  that  they  surrendered  in 
unprecedentedly  large  numbers.  Be- 
fore dark  the  French  had  taken  more 
than  nine  thousand  prisoners  and 
eighty  cannon. 

The  attack  resulted  in  the  gain  of 
a  crescent-shaped  strip  extending 
from  Pepper  Ridge  (la  Cote  de  Poivre) 
to  Damloup,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles.  This  ground  has  been  held  by  the 
Germans  ever  since  February  25.  The 
rapid  recovery  of  these  hard-fought 
fields  proves  not  only  that  the  French 
have  developed  a  very  effective  mode 
of  attack,  but  also  that  the  German 
forces  have  been  much  reduced  both  in 
numbers  and  quality.  It  is  supposed 
that  Hindenburg  has  withdrawn  from 
France  all  the  troops  that  can  be 
spared  for  service  in  Rumania,  leaving 
only  just  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to 
hold  the  lines  at  Verdun  and  the 
Somme  against  French  and  British  at- 
tacks during  the  winter. 

Allies  Threaten       The    blockading    of 
r*  T.r-  ,  t»t         the  Greek  coast  and 

Greece  With  War     the  seizure  of  Qreek 

shipping  wherever  found  proved  not 
sufficient  to  force  King  Constantine's 
acquiescence  in  the  occupation  of  his 
country  by  the  Allied  troops.  Instead, 
he  appeared  to  be  massing  troops  in 
Thessaly,  where  they  might  be  em- 
ployed in  attacking  from  the  rear  the 
Allied  forces  of  General  Sarrail  in 
Macedonia  while  the  Germans  and  Bul- 
gars  attacked  them  from  the  north. 
In  fact,  it  was  reported  that  the  Greek 
troops  had  attacked  the  French  at 
Katerina  in  Thessaly  and  driven  them 
back  toward  Salonica. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
former  (droits  to  coerce  Greece,  the 
Allies  on  December  14  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Greek  Government 
demanding  compliance  within  twenty- 
four  hourfl  under-  penalty  Of  war.  The 
Allied    l<  gal  ions    Wei  e    ordered    to    quit 

Athene  on  the  following  day  unless  the 
terms  were  unconditionally  accepted 
and   immediately   put  Into  effect.    Be 

i'.i e  Me    i  •  pi] .ii  [on  of  the  pei  lod  the 
ek  I  }o ■■.  ei  nment  id  con 

i  nied  |()  comply  with  i he  ultima! i 
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December  25,  1916 


Th  ad   to   include   the 

to    the    Allies   of   the    Gr< 

artillery   and  .    ,   the  with 

the  troopa  from  Theeaaly  and 

northern  the    control    of    the 

iphl     and     telephones 

by  the   Allien  and   reparation  for  the 

On  the  Allied  troops  in  Alliens. 
Tlu-  blockade  will  be  continued  until 
theee  measures  are  put  into  etl'ect. 
Since  the  importation  of  food  and  coal 
is  essential  for  the  feeding  of  the  army 
and  the  running  of  railroad  trains,  the 
blockade  is  a  very  speedy  and  effective 
way  of  bringing  Greece  to  terms. 

Admiral  du  Fournet,  the  French 
commander  of  the  Allied  fleet,  has-been 
removed,  presumably  because  it?  was 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  muddle  of  the 
Athens  affair  when  the  French  and 
British  marines  were  foiled  of  "their 
purpose  in  disarming  the  Greeks  and 
were  driven  back  to  the  Piraeus.  Ad- 
miral Gaucher  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place. 

The  Germans  and  Bulgars  are  fight- 
ing the  Serbs  and  French  for  the  re- 
covery of  Monastir,  but  no  striking 
successes  are  reported  from  either 
side.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Italians 
who  have  invaded  Albania  from  the  sea 
are  being  attacked  by  Albanian  forces 
that  have  been  armed  by  the  Austrians. 

Ti,.D„.,^f»u  After  the  evacuation 
The  Kout  of  the        -  „     ,  ,   ,,      _ 

_,  .  of  Bucharest  the  Ru- 

Rumanians  manians     retired     as 

fast  as  possible  toward  the  Buzeu  River 
which  runs  some  fifty  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  the  capital.  Here  it  was 
anticipated  they  would  make  a  stand, 
for  the  Russian  troops  coming  down 
from  the  north  had  reinforced  them 
on  this  line.  But  the  army  group  of 
Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  pursued 
them  closely  taking  several  thousand 
prisoners  a  day,  and  his  capture  of 
the  railroad  center  of  Buzeu  makes 
this  line  untenable.  The  Russians  and 
Rumanians  are  retreating  further  north, 
burning  the  Rumanian  villages  and 
granaries  so  as  to  leave  to  the  Ger- 
mans a  devastated  country  and  a  desti- 
tute population.  According  to  the  Ber- 
lin reports,  about  150,000  prisoners 
have  been  taken  since  Rumania  entered 
the  war,  while  the  other  casualties  of 
the  Rumanian  army  are  estimated  at 
twice  that. 

The  retirement  of  the  Rumanian 
forces  west  of  the  Danube  has  made  it 
impossible  for  General  Sakharoff  to 
maintain  his  position  in  the  Dobrudja 
east  of  the  Danube.  When  the  advance 
of  Mackensen  into  the  Dobrudja  from 
the  south  had  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  seaport  of  Constanza  and  the 
Danube  bridge  at  Chernavoda  a  force 
of  Russian  troops  under  General  Sak- 
haroff was  sent  down  the  Dobrudja 
from  the  north  to  recover  these  im- 
nortant  points  but  he  was  held  in  check 
/wit  ten  miles  north  of  the  railroad 
thai  connects  the  port  and  the  bridge. 
When  he  retreated  the  forces  under 
Mackensen  crost  the  bridge  and  so  al 
tackeil   the    Rumanians    from   the  i 

while    they     weie    being    attacked     from 


American  treat 

THE    LEADERS   OF  WARTIME    FRANCE 

Premier    Briand,    who    is    practically    controller 

of  the  French  Government  now,  and  Gen.  Joffre, 

"kicked    upstairs"    to    an    honorary    position    at 

the    head   of    the   military    council 

the    west    by    the    army    which    took 
Bucharest. 

Premier  Bratiano,  under  whose  advice 
Rumania  joined  the  Allies,  has  resigned 
from  office  together  with  his  cabinet. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  over- 
throw will  be  considered  sufficient  satis- 
faction for  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  his  policy  has  brought  upon  the 
country.  The  pro-German  party  is 
agitating  to  have  King  Ferdinand  de- 
posed and  his  elder  brother,  Prince 
William  of  Hohenzollern  made  king  in 
his  stead.  It  is  rumored  that  the  rapid 
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advance  of  the  Invading  armies  has 
made  even  J  assy,  on  the  Russian  bor- 
der, unsafe  as  a  seat  of  government, 
so  the  Rumanian  King  and  Parliament 
intend  to  go  to  Petrograd. 

„,,      ~  As    in    the    case    of 

The  Occupation  n  .                  ,   „  ,      , 

,  _,           .  Belgium  and   Poland 

of  Rumania  (m>      (;(|.nians      had 

prepared  in  advance  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  country  about  to  be  con- 
quered. As  early  as  October  1,  at  least, 
General  Tuelff  von  Tschefe  und 
Woidenbach  had  been  selected  as  Chief 
of  the  Military  Administration  of  Ru- 
mania with  a  corps  of  experts  in  agri- 
culture and  petroleum  to  see  that  the 
grain  fields  and  oil  wells  are  brought 
into  efficient  production  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  new  territory  now  brought 
under  the  control  of  Germany  com- 
prizes one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  in 
Europe.  Last  year  the  British  Govern- 
ment spent  $50,000,000  in  buying  up 
the  Rumanian  harvest  so  it  should  not 
be  exported  into  Germany,  but  because 
the  Dardanelles  were  not  opened,  the 
grain  was  stored  in  Rumania  where 
much  of  it  has  now  been  seized  by  the 
Germans.  The  Rumanians  tried  to 
burn  all  the  granaries  and  stocks  as 
they  retreated,  but  the  advance  of  the 
Germans  was  so  swift,  twenty  miles  a 
day  sometimes,  that  they  were  not  al- 
ways able  to  accomplish  this,  so  there 
will  probably  be  enough  to  feed  the 
native  population  thru  the  winter  and 
furnish  a  large  surplus  for  export. 
Next  summer,  if  the  conquered  terri- 
tory is  held  and  scientifically  culti- 
vated, Germany  will  be  relieved  of  any 
danger  of  a  shortage  of  .  foodstuffs 
thru  the  British  blockade. 

The  recent  industrial  development 
of  Rumania  has  been  largely  carried 
on  by  German  capital  and  manage- 
ment. The  Rumanian  public  debt 
amounts  to  $325,000,000,  of  which 
$150,000,000  is  owed  to  Germany.  Of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  oil  wells 
37  per  cent  is  German.  It  was  because 
of  this,  and  the  large  number  of  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  resident  in  Ru- 
mania, that  it  was  for  two  years  un- 
certain which  side  the  country  would 
take.  So  long  as  King  Carol  was  living 
he  kept  Rumania  from  declaring  war 
against  Austria  and  Germany,  but  his 
nephew  Ferdinand,  tho  also  a  Hohen- 
zollern, was  less  attached  to  the  reign- 
ing branch  of  the  family,  and  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  pro 
Ally    party    gained    control.    Two    of 

King  Ferdinand's  brothers  are  gen- 
erals in  the  German  army,  and  one  of 
these  is  taking  part   in  the   invasion. 

Congress  and     The  mu>stion  o(  the  p 
_     .....  hibition  of  the  manufac 

Prohrbmon       Unv  ^  saK>  rf  mt  , 

eating  drinks  is  now  before  Congtf 
in  h  double  form,  as  a  bill  apply, 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 

a  constitutional  amendment  for  tho 
Whole    United    States     On    IVcemhor    It 

the  Judiciary   Committee  o(  the  Ho 
of    Representative!    reported   the   eon 
stitutional  amendment    favorably    bj    > 
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Press  UtMtTQiing  tiain  Bain  fitna  ltLuaitaitriff 

THE   FRENCH  WAR  COUNCIL   UNDER   BRIAND 
From  left  to  right :  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Alexandre  Ribot,  a  member  of  the   former   French   cabinet ;    Albert   Thomas,    Minister   of   Munitions   and 
Transportation,  believer  in  business  efficiency  ;  General  Hubert  Lyautey,  Minister  of  War,  formerly  Governor  of  Morocco  ;  and  the  Minister  of  Marine, 

Rear  Admiral  Lacaze 


vote  of  twelve  to  seven.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  if  there  is  time  for  a 
vote  upon  the  question  at  this  session 
of  Congress  the  prohibition  amendment 
will  command  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
that  there  is  small  prospect  of  its  win- 
ning the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  which  would  bring  the 
amendment  before  the  states  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  Sheppard  bill,  which  prohibits 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  District  of  Columbia  after 
November  first  of  next  year,  has  a 
better  chance  of  success,  altho  the  op- 
position in  the  Senate  is  not  incon- 
siderable. Even  if  the  bill  passes  both 
Houses  of  Congress  it  may  be  defeated 
by  the  voters  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia if  Senator  Underwood's  amendment 
providing  for  a  referendum  vote  by  the 
citizens  of  the  District  is  added  to  the 
measure.  The  Post  Office  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
ported a  bill  by  Representative  Randall 
of  California  closing  the  mails  to  liquor 
advertisements  and  circulars  of  mail 
order  houses  soliciting  sales  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

the  same  day  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  it  also  reported  the 
woman  suffra:  ndment  by  a  \ 

of   <  '.    The   committee 

ported    the   amendment   without   reeom- 

tidation,  but  ad  of  the  amend- 

der    that    they    have    won    a 

'    the    r|ijc-:t  ion 

and    thus   being  able 

a   debate  and  a  vote  in   the 

Ho  •  '■    of     R«]  which    will 

show  whi'h   representatives  are  to  be 

Cm    ot    against 

inK  n  n     ration     bill, 
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cussion  changed  the  provision  excluding 
certain  Asiatic  peoples  by  race  to  one 
establishing  a  geographical  area  from 
which  immigration  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. This  brought  up  the  entire 
question  of  Japanese  immigration, 
some  senators  holding  that  the  "gentle- 
man's agreement"  between  this  country 
and  Japan  was  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  peril  of  wholesale  immi- 
gration while  others  desired  the  re- 
affirmation of  the  agreement  in  the 
terms  of  law.  Senator  Reed  offered  an 
amendment  excluding  Africans  as  well 
as  Asiatics,  but  this  was  defeated.  An 
amendment  by  Senator  Hardwick  re- 
laxed the  restrictive  provisions  against 
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persons  advocating  violence  and  the 
destruction  of  property  by  excepting 
cases  of  war  or  revolution.  The  immi- 
gration bill  as  it  passes  the  Senate 
still  contains  the  clause  excluding  all 
illiterates  from  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Unless  this  provision  is  elimin- 
ated it  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  the 
veto  of  the  immigration  bill,  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  known  to  be  still  op- 
posed to  the  literacy  test. 

Pennv         ^e  annua^  Pos^  office  appro- 
p  priation  bill  which  is  under 

hostage  discussion  in  the  Post  Office 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  contain  some  far  reaching 
changes  in  the  present  postal  system. 
It  is  proposed  to  carry  letters  and  other 
first  class  mail  matter  within  the  limits 
of  a  city  or  a  rural  delivery  district 
for  one  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
planned  to  increase  the  rate  on  news- 
papers, periodicals  and  other  second 
class  mail  matter  by  subjecting  this 
class  to  the  zone  system,  familiar  to  us 
from  the  operation  of  the  parcel  post. 
For  places  within  the  three  hundred 
mile  radius  the  rate  will  be  one  cent  a 
pound,  but  for  greater  distances  the 
rate  is  increased,  reaching  six  cents  a 
pound  for  distances  of  more  than  1800 
'miles. 

Newspapers  and  other  periodicals  ob- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  increase  in  the 
postal  rates,  but  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  [tost  office  bill  has  come 
from  buiness  men  of  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  York 
against  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
pneumatic  lube  mail  delivery  in  the 
first,  lour  of  these  cities  and  its  cur- 
tailment  in  New  York.  This  step  was 
i    villi-    of    nine    to   six    in    the 

Hon  '     i'"  t,   office   Commit  tee   on   i  be 
ground  that  the  utility  of  this  service 
did   not  compensate    for   its  cost, 
tubes  now  iii  i:  more  than 

fifty  six    mili::    in     Length    and    rust.    Hie 

government  an  annual  rental  of  near- 
ly a  million  dollar.,    ii    i  :  claimed  for 

them    Dial    they   handle   mail    mm 

ly    and    expeditiously     than    any    oth 

form  of  city  t  ra nspoi  I 
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Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

WITH  A  STRING  TO  IT 


Soioye  Vremyia.  1'etrot/iad 

WILL   THEY  CATCH    HIM? 

RUSSIA  AND  AMERICA  CARTOON  THE  GERMAN  PEACE  PROPOSAL 


Postmaster  General  Burleson's  re- 
port points  out  a  surplus  of  more  than 
five  million  dollars  made  by  the  de- 
partment during  the  past  year.  The 
Postmaster  General  recommended  an 
eight-hour  day  for  all  postal  employees. 
a  readjustment  of  rates  of  pay  for 
rural  carriers,  the  purchase  of  private 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  in  Alaska, 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  a  reduction  in 
postage  rates,  and,  most  interesting  of 
all,  the  establishment  of  regular  aerial 
mail  service  for  certain  routes.  A  meas- 
ure of  the  increased  national  prosperity 
during  the  past  year  is  the  fact  that 
over  seventy-seven  thousand  new  postal 
savings  accounts  were  opened  and  de- 
posits increased  by  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars. 


A  Farmer 
Government 


The  Farmers'  Non- 
Partizan  Political 
League,  which  swept  the 
polls  at  the  recent  state  election  in 
North  Dakota  with  the  cry,  "A  farm- 
ers' government  for  a  farming  state!" 
has  undertaken  the  organization  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  lower  house  it  con- 
trols eighty-one  votes  out  of  a  total 
membership  of  113,  and  of  the  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  state  senate  chosen 
this  year  eighteen  are  adherents  of  the 
league.  Besides  winning  the  legislature, 
the  league  carried  its  state  ticket  with 
one  exception  and  claims  a  friendly 
majority  of  the  judiciary.  It  has,  there- 
fore, such  an  opportunity  as  very  rarely 
comes  to  a  new  party  of  enacting  its 
platform  into  law  without  effective 
opposition.  The  legislative  program  of 
the  league  provides  for  state  owned 
terminal  elevators,  packing  plants,  flour 
mills  and  other  marketing  facilities. 

Labor        ^ne  annual  report  of  Secre- 

Progress     teTy    of    Lat)OT    William    B. 

Wilson  devotes  a  great  deal 
if  its  space  to  the  work  of  the  media 

e  <>f  the  department  for  the 
i!    year  ending  June  30,    L918     Of 
227  ca  i  in-  medial 

178  were  adju  ad    mly  22  proved 


impossible  to  adjust,  the  others  being 
still  pending  or  disposed  of  without  the 
intervention  of  tbe  department.  By 
these  successful  adjustments  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  workingmen  were  directly 
affected  and  an  even  greater  number 
indirectly  involved.  The  report  strong- 
ly emphasizes  the  need  for  labor  or- 
ganization and  collective  bargaining 
and  points  out  the  extreme  degree  to 
which  organization  already  exists 
among  the  employers  and  the  conse- 
quent need  for  labor  unions  to  neu- 
tralize this  otherwise  overwhelming 
advantage  of  the  man  who  buys  labor 
over  the  man  who  sells  it. 

The  many  recent  increases  in  the 
wages  of  men  in  private  employment 
have  given  force  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  advocate  a  higher  scale  of 
pay  for  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
National  Government.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  adopted 
resolutions  asking  for  increases  for 
federal  employees  amounting  to  one- 
third  for  those  now  earning  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  de- 
creasing by  successive  steps  in  the 
higher  official  grades  till  an  increase 
of  only  ten  per  cent  is  advocated  for 
those  earning  more  than  $2500  a  year, 
including  presumably  President  Wil- 
son and  his  Cabinet. 

Among  the  more  important  advances 
in  wages  recently  made  known  to  the 
public  is  a  distribution  of  six  million 
dollars  in  bonuses  to  the  neediest  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  The  special 
bonus  has  become  general  in  many 
I  ranches  of  industry  in  every  part  of 
the  country;  perhaps  as  more  suitable 
to  an  exceptional  and  possibly  tem- 
porary period  of  prosperity  than  a 
change  in  wages  scales  would  be.  These 
bonuses  are  not  always  In  the  Form  o( 

cash.  The  United  States  Steel  COTDOn 
for   example,    is   offering   stock    to 

employees  al  euj   rates  and  many 
porations     are     giving     Chrl  il  n 
pi .•  snts  "i  life  Insurance  polloiea,  the 


premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  employers. 
The  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America  in  New  York 
won  many  offers  of  the  eight-hour  day 
and  increased  wages  from  individual 
employers  before  it  was  six  hours  old. 
The  very  costly  car  strike  which  has 
been  waged  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  last  fourteen  months, 
ended  with  new  wages  schedules,  but 
the  company  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
fuse reinstatement  to  objectionably 
active  unionists. 

t,,      ,,  Secretary  Lane's  annual 

Ine  Man  on  ,    ,    ,»      .    ., 

report  on   behalf  of  the 

the  Land  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  was  made  public  on  De- 
cember 7,  shows  clearly  the  recent 
progress  in  developing  desert  lands. 
Public  land  is  being  settled  more  rapid- 
ly than  ever.  Twenty  million  acres 
were  claimed  by  private  owners  during 
the  past  year,  an  increase  of  three 
million  acres  in  a  year.  The  Govern- 
ment supplies  irrigation  now  to  nearly 
twenty  thousand  farms,  and  during  the 
year  was  engaged  in  work  on  twenty- 
four  new  irrigation  projects.  Another 
interesting  and  encouraging  feature  of 
the  report  was  the  progress  shown 
among  the  American  Indians  who  are 
wards  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  general  death  rate  was  cut 
from  over  thirty-five  per  thousand  to 
about  twenty-three,  and  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  decreased  by  two-fifths. 
Today  there  are  209,224  Indians  in  the 
country   and   the   number   is  increasing. 

Evidence  of  rapid  rural  development 
was  given  by  the  Warm  Loan  Hoard 
recently  constituted  as  a  part  of  the 
federal  rural  credit  system.  More  than 
titty  thousand  farmers  have  applied  for 

mortgage  loans  amounting  to  about 
(150,000,000,    Most    of    these    applJ 

tions  come  from  the  southern  and  \voae» 

crn     states;     over     two     thousand    OSUM 

from  lowa  alone.    The  location  of 

twelve    farm   loan   hanks   has   not 

been    announced    and    \ai  toils   cities   an» 

competing  jealous^   for  the  bono 
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The  Railroad 
Situation 


The  Supreme  Court  will 
hear  arguments  on   the 


constitutionality  of  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  law  on  January  8, 
1917,  when  the  test  case  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railway  will 
be  considered.  Since  the  law  goes  into 
effect  on  the  first  of  January,  it  will 
be  effective  for  a  full  week  before  it 
comes  before  the  court,  but  several 
other  important  cases  have  been  post- 
poned to  make  way  for  it  and  January 
8  was  the  earliest  available  date.  An 
agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  railroads  provides  against  any  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  uncertain  con- 
stitutional position  of  the  Adamson 
law.  The  railroads  will  keep  special  ac- 
counts of  wages  due  on  the  eight-hour 
system  and  pay  the  difference  between 
the  new  and  the  old  rates  to  their  em- 
ployees as  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court 
announces  its  decision  to  sustain  the 
law. 

But  the  railroad  Brotherhoods  are 
losing  some  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  Adamson  law  now  that  President 
Wilson  appears  determined  to  balance 
it  by  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
strikes  prior  to  an  official  report  upon 
a  railroad  dispute.  Therefore,  it  is  per- 
sistently rumored  that  the  unions  and 
the  railroad  operators  will  try  to  reach 
a  basis  of  agreement  that  will  ignore 
the  legislative  victory  of  the  unions 
and  settle  matters  by  direct  negotia- 
tion. The  terms  of  this  compromise  are 
said  to  be:  the  withdrawal  by  the  rail- 
roads of  suits  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Adamson  law,  repeal  of  the 
law  by  Congress,  establishment  of  a 
board  composed  equally  of  operators 
and  union  representatives  to  adjust  all 
future  difficulties  relating  to  .wages, 
hours  and  similar  questions,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  by 
agreement.  Conferences  between  rail- 
road managers  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
four  Brotherhoods  will  determine  with- 
in the  next  few  days  whether  such  an 
agreement  can  be  reached.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  either  Congress 
or  President  Wilson  will  agree  to  re- 
peal the  Adamson  law  or  abandon  the 
rest  of  the  railroad  program  of  the 
administration,  for  even  if  operator 
and  trade  unionist  are  satisfied  the  In- 
terest which  the  general  public  has  in 
the  prevention  of  strikes  must  also  be 
token  into  consideration. 


Reviving  the 
Bull  Moose 


The   National    Progres- 
sive party  is   becoming 


more  and  more  sharply 
ided    if.  '.    and    mid'lle-of- 

d      faction*.     Raymond     Robins, 

Gilford  J'  nchot  and  other  Progressives 
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International  Film 

LOST:    A    JOB    FOR    A    MAN 

The  assistant  attorney-general  for  the  State  of 
Colorado,  Miss  Clara  Ruth  Mozzer,  is  the  first 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  hold  that  office. 
Miss  Mozzer  is  only  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
of  Russian-Jewish  descent.  She  has  made  her 
own  way  thru  college  and  graduate  work,  on  a 
newspaper  and  practising  law 

to  call  a  reorganization  convention  to 
be  held  at  St.  Louis  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been 
left  out  of  the  reorganization  plans 
because  of  the  support  which  he  gave 
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to  the  Republican  national  campaign. 
He  will  be  ignored  by  the  leaders  of 
the  new  movement  until  such  time  as 
he  returns  to  work  for  an  independent 
third  party  consisting  of  none  but 
avowed  radicals.  In  his  rallying  call 
Mr.  Hale  stated  the  purpose  of  the  new 
movement.  "Sooner  or  later  the  liberal 
elements  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sec- 
tions," he  wrote,  "will  unite  to  form 
a  really  coherent  and  a  really  national 
Liberal  party — perhaps  under  one  of 
the  old  party  standards,  perhaps  under 
a  new  standard — and  will  complete  the 
work  begun  so  splendidly  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Hiram  Johnson.  We  Prog- 
ressives must  be  ready  to  devote  our 
lives  to  this  work." 

Villa  Offers  '^'ie  strangest  report  that 
-,.',..  has  come  from  Mexico  in 
Fnendshxp     many     m(mths      fa     ^ 

Villa,  after  commanding  or  permitting 
many  murders  of  Americans  by  his 
followers  and  issuing  decrees  and 
proclamations  innumerable  directed 
against  the  foreign  residents  of  Mex- 
ico, has  suddenly  reversed  his  policy 
and  extended  the  olive  branch.  A 
Mexican  courier  reached  the  border  on 
December  15  from  Villa's  camp  bear- 
ing the  formal  proposal  that  if  the 
United  States  would  not  interfere  with 
his  war  against  Carranza  he  would  not 
molest  Americans,  but  on  the  contrary 
protect  their  lives  and  property  thru- 
out  the  country.  A  few  days  previous 
to  this  conciliatory  offer  Villa  was 
said  to  have  threatened  an  attack  upon 
the  American  punitive  expedition  if  it 
remained  in  Mexico,  and  announced 
his  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
exploitation  of  Mexican  resources  by 
confiscating  the  property  of  foreigners 
and  compelling  them  to  leave  the 
country.  The  reason  for  this  change  of 
front  is  not  known  and  it  can  hardly 
have  much  weight  with  the  United 
States  authorities,  for  even  tho  Villa 
now  denies  that  he  took  any  part  in 
the  Columbus  raid  his  subsequent 
record  is  enough  to  make  him  persona 
non  grata  for  the  rest  of  his  career. 
Carranza's  government  is  for  the 
moment  less  complaisant  than  Villa. 
Alberto  Pani,  representative  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  recent  joint  commission  at 
Atlantic  City,  has  presented  to  First 
Chief  Carranza  the  text  of  the  protocol 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners. 
Carranza  is  said  to  have  approved  of 
the  protocol  in  principle,  but  it  is 
thought  that  he  may  insist  upon  the 
modification  of  some  of  its  terms. 
General  Gonzales,  provisional  governor 
of  Chihuahua,  issued  a  grandiloquent 
proclamation  on  December  6  saying 
that  the  sacred  soil  of  his  state  was 
"desecrated  by  the  proud  Saxon 
troops"  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  National  Government  would  soon 
force  General  Pershing  and  his  army 
to  withdraw.  Tho  constitutional  con- 
vention under  tho  auspices  of  the  de 
facto  governmi  nt  is  now  in  session  at 
Qu<  A   change  In  the  educational 

bion  of  the  new  constitution  was  in- 
troduced which  WOUld  allow  clergymen 

of  any  denomination  to  teach  in  the 
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I\K  tin-  German  offer  is  only  rais- 
ing false  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who    think    this    awful    war    tan    be 
brought  to  a  close  now. 

Primarily  the  Allies  are  fighting  to 
make  improbable  another  such  assault 
on  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  except  by  the  over- 
throw of  Prussianism.  How  can  Prus- 
sianism  be  overthrown?  Surely  not  by 
treaty  stipulations.  Such  a  treaty  would 
be  just  as  unstable  as  were  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  periodic  treaties  of  peace 
which  afforded  him  time  to  marshal 
new  armies.  The  removal  of  the  Kaiser 
himself  thru  treaty  stipulation  would 
scarcely  be  more  permanent  than  was 
Bonaparte's  forced  retirement  to  Elba. 
The  future  security  of  Europe,  so  far 
as  Germany  is  concerned,  depends  not 
on  any  conditions  of  peace  imposed 
from  outside,  but  solely  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  military  class  and  the 
bureaucracy  by  the  German  people 
themselves.  Confidence  in  the  German 
purpose  would  then  arise  forthwith. 
The  new  Germany  would  be  hailed  as 
a  land  of  promise.  Negotiations  for  a 
peace  which  would  be  secure  could  then 
be  opened  at  once  and  Germany  would 
be  welcomed  at  the  council  table  of  the 
nations.  Now,  does  any  one  believe  that 
the  grip  which  the  military  hierarchy, 
including  the  Emperor,  has  on  the 
German  people  can  be  loosened  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  defeat  of  the 
German  army? 

This,  as  I  have  read  it,  is  the  task 
that  England  and  France  have  set 
themselves;  and  men  who  see  the  ques- 
tion whole  will  not  blame  them  if  they 
reject  the  present  offer  of  the  enemy. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

TWO  FAIR  PROPOSALS 

BY  WILLIAM  ALDEN  SMITH 

MEMBER    OF    THE    SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON     FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

TWO  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  dispatches  impress  me  very 
strongly  with  their  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness.  The  restoration  of  Belgium 
for  the  Belgians  will  touch  the  heart 
of  every  American  citizen,  while  the 
proposition  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  old  Poland  in- 
dicates a  somewhat  belated  but  never- 
theless kindly  purpose  to  give  to  these 
heavily  burdened  people  the  rights 
which  are  properly  theirs  and  the 
liberty  for  which  they  have  prayed  for 
a  century.  I  like  both  of  those  proposi- 
tions and  believe  they  will  find  ready 
response  from  mankind  generally.  No 
possible  harm  can  come  from  a  free 
ami   full   discussion  of  the  question  of 
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peace  and  it  is  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility that  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  warring  nations  might  be 
composed. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  offer,  or 
the  suggestion,  are  at  least  worthy  of 
some  consideration  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  not  necessarily  with  the  hope 
or  view  that  the  plan  set  forth  would 
in  all  its  details  be  acceptable,  but  with 
the  view  to  transferring  the  contro- 
versy from  the  battlefield  to  the  forum. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  after  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
conditions  of  peace  were  very  far  from 
agreeable  to  either  country,  but  after 
the  representatives  of  Russia  and 
Japan  came  together  there  was  very 
little  difficulty  in  finally  settling  all  the 
disputed  points. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WAIT 

BY    ROBERT    LANSING 

SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

THERE  is  nothing  I  may  say  or  dis- 
cuss about  Germany's  attitude  to- 
ward peace.  The  publication,  how- 
ever, of  indiscriminate,  unauthorized 
and  circumstantial  reports  is  a  very 
serious  matter  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Washington,  D.   C. 

A  GERMAN  VICTORY? 

BY   THEODORE    S.    WOOLSEY 

PROFESSOR    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW    AT    YALE    UNI- 
VERSITY 

THE  military  situation  in  a  war 
necessarily  colors,  if  it  does  not 
actually  dictate,  the  terms  of  peace. 
If,  therefore,  the  Entente  Powers  ac- 
cept the  German  invitation  to  negotiate 
now,  they  practically  concede  what  the 
Germans  claim,  victory.  This  means  the 
triumph  of  militarism,  the  continuance 
of  the  era  of  great  armaments.  If  rumor 
is  correct  it  involves  also  the  economic 
control  of  Belgium  by  Germany  and, 
thru  a  crushed  Serbia  and  Germanized 
Greece,  facilitates  the  economic  penetra- 
tion of  the  Near  East,  menacing  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Last- 
ing peace  cannot  be  built  up  on  such 
a  basis.  Unless  military  conditions  com- 
pel the  Entente  Powers  to  treat  now, 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  their  de- 
mands should  be: 

1.  The  restoration  of  Belgium  with  a 
large  indemnity. 

2.  An  independent   Serbia. 

3.  A  very  considerable  reduction  of 
armaments,  perhaps  amounting  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Universal  Service  prin- 
ciple. 

4.  Mutual  relinquishment  of  con- 
curred territory. 

]  r  after  Further  fighting  the  Kntente 

Allies  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  better 


terms,   they   would   be  justified   in   de- 
manding: 

1.  The  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

2.  The  cession  of  Trentino  to  Italy, 
creating  a  watershed  frontier. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  autonomous 
Poland  to  include  German  and  Aus- 
trian, as  well  as  Russian  Poland  and 
under  its  own  sovereign  to  serve  as  a 
real  Buffer  State. 

Until  Germany  becomes  a  represen- 
tative Government  she  is  a  danger  and 
should  be  weakened.  This  can  be  done 
thru  territorial  losses,  thru  indemnities 
or  thru  genuine  disarmament,  the  latter 
preferred,  for  it  would  turn  the  officer 
class  to  civil  pursuits  and  expunge 
the  swashbuckler  method  from  German 
diplomacy. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PEACE  IS  IN  SIGHT 

BY   CHAMP   CLARK 

SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

GERMANY'S  proposal,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  statements  and 
news  which  have  reached  me  thru 
the  press,  opens  the  way  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  eventually  to 
offer  his  services  when  the  time  to  un- 
dertake negotiations  arrives.  How  near 
that  time  is  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note,  however,  that  a  defi- 
nite pro-peace  movement  has  been 
launched.  Taking  the  first  step  is  al- 
ways difficult,  but  after  that  progress 
is  much  easier. 

I  believe  the  President  should  tender 
his  good  offices.  By  natural  evolution 
and  by  elimination  this  country  has 
become  the  greatest  neutral  nation  at 
the  present  time  and  as  such  is  en- 
titled, I  suppose,  to  first  place  when 
the  time  comes  to  take  up  peace.  Just 
what  part  the  United  States  will  have 
in  the  peace  negotiations  is  hard  to 
say.  It  may  be  our  good  fortune  to 
offer  hospitality  to  those  who  will  be 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  terms  of 
peace;  again,  we  may  have  no  voice 
or  no  part.  But  American  influence 
will  be  felt  because  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  persons  cannot  be  disregarded 
outright. 

Any  move  for  peace  is  a  step  to- 
ward peace,  and  when  one  belligerent 
makes  an  offer,  peace  is  in  sight.  If 
the  belligerents  can  be  gotten  into  con- 
ference the  war  will  be  settled  suc- 
cessfully and  permanently,  1  belief 
A  year  ago  Germany  was  understood 
to  be  willing  to  make  peace  leaving  the 
map  as  it  had  been  reshaped  by  the 
war.  If  reports  are  true  she  is  now 
ready  to  consider  peace  on  terms  much 

more  favorable  and  encouraging  to  the 

other  side. 

Wo.   as  a    nation,   typify    pea. 

ot   those  who,  in  the  yean  tint   aave 
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intervened  since  the  war,  have  come 
to  seek  an  asylum  on  these  shores, 
have  come  simply  to  escape  military 
or  warlike  conditions.  Here  they  found 
peace,  even  tho  on  several  occasions 
they  have  had  to  fight  for  it.  But  we 
are  for  peace,  and  we  hope  that  the 
belligerents  will  soon  agree  to  a  peace 
with  nothing  but  blessings  to  follow. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DISCUSSION  WILL  RETARD 
PEACE 

BY  THOMAS   R.  MARSHALL 

VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

I  AM  very  glad  to  see  that  steps  are 
being  taken  toward  some  agreement 

for  peace  among  the  warring  nations. 
But  about  either  the  proposals  or  their 
effect  I  can  say  nothing.  I  am  content 
to  rely  upon  the  superior  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  all  these  matters  involving  our  dip- 
lomatic or  international  relations. 

President  Wilson  asked  the  people 
of  the  country  to  refrain  from  taking 
sides  in  the  matter  of  the  war,  to  re- 
frain, even,  from  discussing  the  ques- 
tions involved.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
applies  to  the  subject  of  peace  as  well 
as  the  subject  of  war.  The  President  has 
well  known  that  discussion  of  rights  and 
wrongs  in  Europe  will  lead  to  diverse 
views  that  tend  to  separate  us  with 
neither  right  nor  duty  being  served. 
Discussion  will  retard  peace,  if  it  is 
a  discussion  by  those  who  are  not  con- 
cerned, just  as  it  may  foster  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war. 

Conditions  pertaining  to  the  war 
have  been  analyzed  too  freely,  with  the 
result  that  such  an  agitation  was 
created  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
tho  America  was  to  be  divided  up 
into  two  classes  bent  upon  the  Repub- 
lic taking  the  side  of  one  group  of 
belligerents    or    the    other.    The    agi- 


tation created  a  suspicion  about  our 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  re- 
sult that  each  note  sent  by  the  State 
Department  was  criticized  at  the  time 
of  its  transmission  by  some  hot-headed 
group  or  other,  altho  now  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  not  a  single  para- 
graph of  any  note  was  based  upon 
anything  but  recognized  principles  of 
international  law  with  reference  to 
neutral  nations  during  the  time  of  war. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  HOPEFUL  SIGN 

BY  WILLIAM   J.   STONE 

CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  SENATE   COMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

I  CAN  only  say  that  this  country  fer- 
vently hopes  that  the  offer  of  peace 

may  be  fruitful  of  results. 

This  move,  or  any  other  move,  from 
either  side,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  is  the 
first  trustworthy  sign,  the  first  tangible 
offer,  so  far  available.  Peace  rumors 
have  been  frequent,  often  insistent,  but 
never  traceable  to  any  responsible  offi- 
cial source.  The  German  proposal  offers 
a  basis  upon  which  may  be  built  the 
foundations  of  a  conference.  This  coun- 
try would  be  justified  in  asking  the 
belligerents  to  promote  peace,  for  the 
reason  that  the  warfare  which  they 
have  waged  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
lives  of  American  citizens  and  in  inter- 
ference with  American  commerce. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSIDER  THE  BALKANS 

BY    KUNO    FRANCKE 

CURATOR    OF    THE    GERMANIC    MUSEUM    AT    HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

THE  three  fundamental  questions  to 
be  decided  by  the  coming  peace 
conference  are:  (1),  the  future  of 
the  Balkan  States;  (2),  the  future  of 
Poland;  (3),  the  future  relation  of  the 
Central  European  Powers  to  the  En- 
tente Powers. 


1.  It  seems  to  me  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  civilization  that  the  danger 
of  Russian  domination  over  the  Balkan 
States  be  permanently  removed.  Russia 
is  not  a  civilizer  in  the  European  and 
American  sense.  She  has  not  been  and 
according  to  her  whole  political  struc- 
ture, cannot  be  a  protector  of  small 
nations.  Russian  preponderance  in 
Bucharest  and  Belgrade  and  Sofia 
would  mean  Russification  of  the  Balkan 
States,  not  the  further  development  of 
Balkan  nationalities  so  hopefully  be- 
gun. It  would  mean  the  extension  be- 
yond the  Russian  border  of  all  the 
sinister  influences  embodied  in  Russian 
bureaucracy  and  the  Russian  church. 
It  would  mean  another  Finland  and 
another  Poland  in  Southern  Europe. 

Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
conglomerate  character  of  her  own 
make-up,  is  bound  to  be  a  respecter  of 
nationalities.  She  has  proved  this  by 
her  decentralization  policy  in  Bohemia 
and  Galicia,  and  by  her  compromises 
with  Hungary.  She  has  proved  it  by 
introducing  self  government  into  an- 
nexed Bosnia.  The  only  possible  way 
in  which  she  can  hope  to  attach  the 
Balkan  States  to  her  own  interests  is 
by  fostering  the  independent  life  of 
each  of  these  states  under  her  guid- 
ance. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of  all 
Balkan  nationalities,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  Europe  that  the  coming 
peace  treaty  should  assure  to  Austro- 
Hungary  the  controlling  political  influ- 
ence in  the  Balkan  States.  The  loss 
to  Russian  political  influence  which 
this  will  entail  should  be  made  up  to 
Russia  by  giving  her  every  chance  to 
compete  commercially  in  the  Balkan 
territory,  on  equal  terms  with  Austria 
and  Germany. 

2.  It  is  equally  in  the  interest  of 
civilization  that  Russian  Poland,  now 
occupied  by  the  Central  Powers,  should 
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ADDRESSED  BY  GERMANY  AND  HER  ALLIES  TO  THE  NEUTRAL 
POWERS   FOR     TRANSMISSION   TO    THE   ENTENTE    ALLIES 


The  most  terrific  war  ever  experienced  in  history  has 
been  raging  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  over  a 
large  part  of  the  viorld — a  catastrophe  which  thousands 
of  years  of  common  civilization  was  unable  to  prevent, 
and  which  injures  the  most  precious  achievements  of 
humanity. 

Our  aims  are  not  to  shatter  nor  annihilate  our  ad- 
versaries. In  spite  of  our  consciousness  of  our  military 
a  rid  economic  strength  and  our  readiness  to  continue 
the  war  {which  has  been,  forced  upon  us)  until  the 
bitter  end,  if  necessary ;  at  the  same  time,  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  avoid  further  l,i 'mil shed  and  make  an  end 
to  the  atrocities  of  war,  the  four  allied  powers  propose 
to  enter  forthwith  into  peace  negotiations. 

The  propositions  which  they  bring  forv>ard  for  such 
negotiator  ■,  ond.  ■ihhir.h.  have  for  their  object  a  guar- 
antee o)  the  existence,  of  the  honor  and  liberty  of  evo- 
lution for  their  nations,  are,  according  to  their  firm, 
belief,  am  appropriate  basis  for  the  e:\tolA,   hment  of  a 

i 'i  i in 'i  pea 
The  four  allied  powers  have  been  obliged  to  take  ></> 

or,,,:    to   ,hj<  „<l    justice   on, I   the   liberty   o)    notional  SVC 


lution.  The  glorious  deeds  of  our  armies  have  in  no  way 
altered  their  purpose.  We  always  maintained  the  firm 
belief  that  our  own  rights  and  justified  claims  in  no 
way  control  the  rights  of  these  nations. 

The  spiritual  and  material  progress  which  was  the 
pride  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  threatened  with  ruin.  Germany  and  her  allies, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  gave  proof  of 
their  unconquerable  strength  in  this  struggle.  They 
gained  gigantic  advantages  over  adversaries  superior  in 
number  and  war  material.  Our  lines  stand  unshaken 
against  ever-repeated  attempts  made  by  a/rmiee. 

The  last  attack  in  the  Balkans  has  been  rapidly  and 
victoriously  overcome.  The  most  recent  events  have 
demonstrated  that  further  continuance  of  the  war  will 
not  result  in  breaking  the  resistance  of  our  forces,  and 
the  whole  situation  with  regard  to  our  troops  justifies 
our  expectation  of  further  successes. 

If  in  spite  of  this  offer  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
i he  struggle  should  go  on,  the  four  allied  powers  are 
resolved  to  continue  to  a  victorious  end,  but  they  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  this  before  humanity  and  history. 
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i  to  Ru  ,  ora- 

tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland)  tenta 

bj   the  Centra]  Po^i 
.,  tuated 
Bui  u  is  ,.m-  of  thoae 

which    at   the    tame 
time  tend  to  promote  thi  d  food. 

It  should  bo  made  another  fundamen- 
tal provision  of  the  coming  peace 
tree 
3.  But  most  i,(  all  is  it  in  the  Inter- 
of  civilisation  that  the  relation  of 
to  her  eastern  and  western 
neighbors  be  restored  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  normal  conditions.  The  terms 
of  peace  should,  therefore)  go  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  possible  concessions. 
Germany  should  restore  to  Russia  the 
conquered  part  of  her  Baltic  provim 
regrettable  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  im- 
portant German  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  these  provinces  will  be;  and 
she  should  relinquish  and  help  to  re- 
build both  Belgium  and  Northern 
France.  France,  on  her  part,  should 
definitely  abandon  her  designs  upon 
Alsace-Lorraine — designs  which  prob- 
ably have  been  the  most  pernicious 
among  the  agencies  to  bring  on  this 
war.  And  Great  Britain  should  at  last 
abandon  her  opposition  to  international 
agreements   establishing  the  immunity 


private    property   at   sea.    It   mas 
imed  thai  the  experii  n 
of  the  submarine  warfare  have  helped 
to  make  the  British  Government  aware 

of  the  benefit  which  such  an  agree- 
ment will  have  for  England,  no  less 
than   for  other  seafaring  nations. 

A    peace    based    upon    fundamental 

terms,  such  as  these,  would  oiler,  it 
ms  to  me,  sufficient  inducements  for 
all  its  Bignatorii  B  to  form  a  league  to 
enforce  its  maintenance.  The  United 
States  has  no  duty  more  sacred  and 
no  interest  mine  vital  than  to  help  ir. 
bringing  about  such  a  peace. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE 
ALLIES 

BY   NICHOLAS  MURRAY   BUTLER 

l'KESIDENT   OF   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

THE  German  Government  and  their 
allies  have  publicly  united  in  a  di- 
rect appeal  for  peace.  A  reading  of 
the  terms  of  this  appeal  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  directed  primarily  not  to  the 
governments  or  the  peoples  of  the  allied 
nations  that  are  in  arms  against  Ger- 
many, but  rather  to  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  neutral  nations  and  to 
the  people  of  Germany  and  of  Austria- 


II  mi  vary  themselves.  No  one  can  cer- 
tainly foretell  what  the  precise  happen- 
ings of  the  nest  few  days  will  be,  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  ap- 
peal for  peace  indicates  that  the  war 
will  end  in  the  not  distant  future,  and 
that  it  will  end  with  the  assured 
triumph  of  those  principles  of  justice 
and  liberty  and  right  for  which  the 
Allies  are  conducting  the  battle. 

No  greater  opportunity  for  an  act  of 
constructive  and  far-reaching  states- 
manship has  ever  been  presented  in 
modern  history  than  that  which  is  now 
presented  to  the  governments  of  the 
allied  powers.  If  they  will  now,  sum- 
ming up  the  best  and  most  convincing 
things  that  have  been  said  by  their 
chief  representatives  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  unite  in  a  clear, 
definite,  and  precise  declaration  of  those 
principles  for  which  they  are  contend- 
ing on  the  field  of  battle,  and  which 
they  will  insist  must  be  admitted  and 
assured  before  terms  of  peace  can  be 
agreed  to,  they  will  make  an  appeal  not 
only  to  the  peoples  in  neutral  lands, 
but  to  the  people  who  owe  allegiance 
to  Germany  and  her  allies.  Among  those 
people  there  are  many  who  are  craving 
and  anxious  to  hear  this  message. 

New  York  City 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  BUSINESS  OF  LIVING 


BY  E.  P.  POWELL 


1  COUNT  it  a  wonderful  thing  to 
have  come  down  thru  three  genera- 
tions of  world  workers;  to  have 
been  school  friend  with  Grover 
Cleveland,  under  Andrew  Jackson, 
when  the  chief  end  in  school  was  to 
learn  a  bit  of  Greek,  and  almost  noth- 
ing was  known  or  cared  about  the  in- 
sects and  fungi  that  ate  up  the  food  of 
the  people.  Oh,  those  wasted  hours ! 
when  I  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  old 
farmhouse  with  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar, both  of  which  I  hated;  and  filling 
my  mind  with  what  was  for  the  most 
part  as  worthless,  either  as  education 
or  as  material  for  life  work,  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  waste-basket  under  my  ed- 
itor's table. '  Yet  I  cannot  forget  that 
with  all  the  folly  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion, I  found  for  a  companion  old  Ho- 
mer, dear  old  Homer,  and  Virgil;  and 
with  a  compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible, 
I  discovered  Job ;  and  when  I  was  forty, 
and  had  been  preaching  for  years,  I 
heard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Then  came  that  wonderful  genera- 
tion, when  Boston  injected  its  conscience 
and  its  sentiment  into  the  veins  of  the 
nation;  and  dying  as  Boston  began  to 
live  as  America.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune, just  there,  to  know  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, the  princeliest  of  all  democrats, 
as  he  was  chiefest  of  orators;  and  not 
seldom  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Bayard  .  Taylor  read 
to  me  from  the  unfinished  manuscript 
of  his  Deukalion,  and  bade  me  know 
that  the  gospel  of  all  generations  to 
come  would  be  found  in  evolution — of 
which   he   "desired   to   be   the   poet   as 


It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  last 
article  which  we  can  give  to  The 
Independent  readers  by  E.  P. 
Powell,  for  many  years  our  oldest 
and  one  of  our  best-loved  contrib- 
utors, should  be  a  reminiscence  of 
his  long,  contented  life,  and  an  op- 
timistic prophecy  of  the  "wonder- 
ful   time    ahead." — The     Editor. 


Darwin  was  the  prophet."  There  was 
a  fine  host  of  brave  fellows  coming 
up  everywhere,  all  trained  to  know  the 
laws  of  life,  and  see  that  they  were  en- 
forced. Slavery  was  creating  such  men 
as  Greeley  and  Sumner  and  Chase. 
Slavery  was  the  greatest  blessing  of 
America;  but  it  was  a  greater  blessing 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun 
past  off  the  stage  and  their  compro- 
mises went  with  them.  We  wrestled 
for  union;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
created.  Agricultural  colleges  were 
established;  the  wealth  of  their  bul- 
letins began  to  rain  down  upon  our 
farms,  and  industrialism  became  the 
controlling  power  of  the  American 
people.  "It  is  this  new  age,"  said  Til- 
ton  to  me  one  day,  as  we  were  discuss- 
ing some  new  strawberries  at  my  Clin- 
ton farm,  "that  we  must  hereafter  con- 
sider; not  to  spend  time  on  quarrels 
and  wars,  but  how  to  feed  the  people, 
and  make  the  boys  and  girls  useful  citi- 
zens." Theodore  Parker,  like  Samson) 
pounded  on  the  pillars  of  religious  big- 
otry. The  whole  social  phase  of  religion 


was  about  to  change.  What  we  had  to 
discover  hereafter  was  international 
good  will,  and  we  must  learn  to  pro- 
claim the  message  of  Christianity  as  a 
universal  message :  On  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men. 

From  this  second  generation  I 
learned  once  more  to  love  life;  to  price 
life  at  its  highest  value,  that  beautiful 
business  of  living  with  every  faculty 
working  at  its  best — the  whole  body  and 
the  whole  mind  charged  with  health. 

My  third  generation  I  date  from  the 
Parliament  of  Religions;  that  great 
Sunday  of  humanity.  As  author  of 
Our  Heredity  from  God,  I  became  iden- 
tified with  the  "Congress  of  Evolution," 
and  opened  its  sessions  with  an  address. 
Here  now  and  at  last,  no  not  quite  at 
last,  began  to  be  fulfilled  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  the  two  preceding  genera- 
tions. The  end  of  all  was  to  be  "on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men."  Out  of 
this  parliament  sprang  the  "Congress 
of  Religion,"  now  widened  into  an 
international  association,  embodying 
nobly  the  hopes  and  loves  of  all  nations 
and  religions.  Involved  in  this  Congress 
is  the  eternal  doctrine  of  peace,  and 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  power  of  brute 
force. 

So  it  was  I  crept  carefully  down  the 
years,  keeping  pace  with  a  third  (4 
eration.  The  fourth  generation  is  al- 
ready rapping  for  the  world  to  come 
to  order.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  time  on 
ahead.    Not    so    many    \erv    greatly    >: 

tinguished  Individuals  probably,  but  the 

crowd    moving    altogether   on   a    higl 

plane. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  RAILROADS? 

BY  CHARLES  S.  THOMAS 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  COLORADO 


OUR  vast  lines  of  railway,  reach- 
ing from  the  seaboards  to  the 
remotest  stretches  of  the  Re- 
public, constitute  the  arterial 
system  of  the  body  politic.  The  stream 
of  traffic  flowing  along  them  is  its 
social  and  economic  life  blood.  Upon 
the  regularity  of  this  movement  its- 
vitality  depends.  Stagnation  and  con- 
gestion are  equally  dangerous  to  its 
health  and  well-being.  Its  vigor  is 
regulated  by  the  normal  and  constant 
movement  of  its  trade  currents,  just 
as  the  vigor  and  health  of  man  de- 
pend upon  the  ceaseless  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

A  system  so  interwoven  with  the  na- 
tional life,  and  so  indispensable  to  its 
well-being,  is  essentially  public,  and 
therefore  governmental.  Its  early  de- 
velopment was  largely  by  the  state, 
and  its  final  transfer  to  private  con- 
trol was  a  subsequent  policy,  originat- 
ing with,  and  made  effectual  by  keen 
business  intellects,  conscious  of  the 
marvelous  wealth  and  power  involved 
in  the  ownership  of  a  nation's  system 
of  inter-communication.  This  power 
once  acquired  has  been  abused  in  many 
ways,  principally  by  over-capitalization, 
discriminations  against  persons  and 
localities,  corruption  of  public  servants, 
and  combinations  with  great  business 
enterprises  for  the  absorption  of  rival 
railroads  or  the  destruction  of  com- 
petition. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  evils  have 
been  minimized  in  recent  years  thru 
partial  public  control,  they  are  insepar- 
able from  private  ownership.  Hence,  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  reflecting  minds, 
that  they  have  not  been,  and  cannot 
be  entirely  removed,  so  long  as  this 
control  is  not  complete,  and  the  orders 
and  decrees  of  commissions  depend  for 
their  enforcement  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  the  owners  in  possession.  The 
andalous  plundering*  of  the  Rock 
ind,  the  New  Haven,  the  Frisco,  the 
J'ere  Marquette,  the  Alton  and  some 
other  systems,  were  devised  and  accom- 
plished under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission;  while 
the  many  for  the   payment,   of 

rithstanding  the   mandate 
of  the  written  law,  arc  familiar  to  the 
■ding     public.     More     recently    the 
charge    that    regraters   of    food-ftuffi 
deliberately    withholding    Is 
nts     of     provi  ion       in     the 
freight  yards  of  some  of  the 

rs,  to  stimulate  higher  price*,  even 
if  untrue,  Bug  in  evil  of  terrible 

proportior  ffected    un- 

der  prhral  i', i,   srould    •":   imp 

inder   public   ownership   of    the 

7ft- 

Labor  conl  are  frequent  in 

the  railroi  ••'    1  bey  become  n 

rmidable  a-j.  the  railways  extend,  and 

'I  hi   ,<■     ;il 
y  menace  and  frequently 
I    traffic   move 
to   the   demoralize!  Ion   of  I. 
*   and    the    li  of    the    public. 
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Both  sides  or  neither  side  may  be  to 
blame  for  these  disturbances,  but  the 
primal  fact  is  that  while  they  are 
active  they  cripple  a  great  govern- 
mental agency.  This  should  not  be  pos- 
sible. A  strike  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, or  in  the  Navy  is  quite  as 
justifiable  as  one  which  suspends  the 
operation  of  the  natural  highways. 
They  would  be  less  injurious,  since  the 
railway  company  is  prone,  if  it  cannot 
settle,  to  resort  to  reprisals  which  only 
serve  to  increase  the  public  suffering. 
This  is  not  to  reflect  upon  the  com- 
pany; for  like  anybody  else  in  diffi- 
culties, it  resists  by  whatever  means 
it  can  command. 

The  railways  are  burdened  with 
mountains  of  debt,  which  will  never 
be  paid.  They  impose  a  vast  and  con- 
stantly increasing  fixed  charge  upon 
earnings,  and  these  must  keep  pace 
with  it,  or  the  road  collapses.  To  ac- 
complish this,  betterments  are  fre- 
quently neglected,  false  economies  in- 
stituted, and  local  charges  increased. 
Hard  times  mean  bankruptcy  and  reor- 
ganization, thru  which  investors  suffer, 
and  absorptions  of  weaker  by  more 
vigorous  systems  are  promoted.  These 
orptione  are  always  attended  by  in- 
I  bond  and  share  issues,  which 
swell   the  aggregate    liabilities   to  the 

further  detriment  of  producer  :md  con- 
sumer. Share  speculation  by  bulls  and 
bears     alike     receive::     fresh     stimulus 

from    the    practice,    which    only    the 

strongest  systems  can  survive.  .Some  of 

these,  of  which  the  New  Haven  [*  an 

mple,  ■  ncounter  pi  ril  from  their  very 

)i,  and   finally  go  the  way  of  :ill 

conducted  for  private  gain, 
as  ful  bed   from  the  public  wel 

(Jndei  private  ownership,  many  rail- 
are  icted   in   territory  al 


ready  well  supplied  with  lines  of  trans- 
portation. This  is  a  waste  of  capital 
and  of  energy.  The  new  enterprises 
are  seldom  inspired  by  worthy  motives. 
They  are  designed  to  compete  with,  and 
menace  existing  lines,  thereby  forcing 
consolidations,  or  divisions  of  business, 
which  are  of  but  momentary  benefit  to 
their  patrons.  Other  sections  of  the 
country,  poorly  served,  and  needing  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  traffic  facilities,  suffer 
thru  this  practice,  since  their  needs, 
tho  real,  are  less  alluring  to  enterprise 
combined  with  private  capital.  They  are 
neglected,  and  their  needs  postponed  to 
a  more  convenient  season,  the  discour- 
aging delays  of  which  often  set  the 
tide  of  improvement  and  of  population 
permanently  in  other  directions.  Under 
government  ownership  these  unwise 
duplications  would  be  avoided  and 
the  needs  of  poorly  served  communi- 
ties would  be  supplied  by  new  con- 
struction. 

The  temptation  to  augment  profits 
by  "charging  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear,"  is  too  obviously  unjust  to  re- 
quire elaboration.  It  strikes  equality  of 
service  squarely  in  the  face.  It  has  done 
more  to  create  public  hostility  to  priv- 
ate railway  management  than  any 
other  single  practise.  Altho  it  has  been 
largely  eliminated,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
supprest,  so  long  as  human  ingenuity, 
quickened  by  the  greed  of  gain,  pos- 
sesses the  instrumentalities  for  its  exer- 
cize. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  rate  sheet  have  their 
genesis  in  this  fact,  and  since  they 
can  be  plausibly  defended  upon  other 
grounds,  they  will  persist  until  public 
ownership  or  control  supplants  the  pre- 
vailing system. 

PRIVATE  ownership  has  fostered 
the  creation  of  parasitic  growths 
upon  the  transportation  system. 
These  take  extra  toll  from  the  public 
for  a  service  which  the  railways  can  do 
quite  as  well  and  which,  as  the  nation's 
common  carriers,  it  is  their  duty  to  do. 
I  refer  to  the  special  freight  lines,  the 
sleeping  car  monopoly  and  the  express 
companies,  which  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence at  the  behest  of  railroad  men,  who 
perceiving  their  enormous  possibilities, 
have  organized  and  fastened  them  upon 
the  national  highways  as  agencies  for 
personal  gain.  Their  ownership  and  that 
of  the  railways  are  virtually  Identical. 
They  Sourish  and  grow  fat  whether  the 

roads  do  or  not.   Their  dividends  are 
■  •  nerally  unfailing.  They  transact,  the 

most  valuable  and  profitable  elements  of 
transportation,  thus  depriving  the  rail- 
ways of  essential  sources  of  business, 
adding  enormously  to  the  cost  of  serv 
Ice,  and  diverting  the  revenues  from  the 
railway  coffers  to  the  pockets  of  th 
sha  reholders. 

Public  ownership  would  do  away 
with  these  leeches  of  traffic,  would 
di  icha  ■  (|    fund  Ions  direel  ly,  and 
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p  the  benefit  of  their  colo 

nation  has  expended  about  .f7,r>0,- 
000    for    the    improvement    of    its 

hail'. lis  ami  waterways,  Theoretically 
its  waterway  expenditures  have  been 
justified  by  the  necessity  oi  making 
I  keeping  them  navigable  for  the 
promotion  and  interchange  of  com- 
merce ami  industry.  As  competitor 
the  railways  tor  traffic,  and  as  high- 
ways available  to  the  water  craft  of  all 
the  people,  they  are  supposed  to  serve 
a  great  and  beneficent  national  pur- 
pose. 

Unfortunately  theory  and  I  art  are 
here  at  total  variance  with  each  other. 
As  our  river  and  harbor  bills  increase, 
our  river  traffic  diminishes.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  private  ownership  of 
our  railway  systems,  whose  vast  mile- 
age and  superior  equipment  enable 
them  in  some  localities  to  minimize  and 
in  others  to  destroy  water  competition, 
both  actual  and  potential.  This  they  ac- 
complish by  unfair  competition,  by  the 
absorption  of  river  and  harbor  fronts 
at  terminal  or  exchange  points,  and  by 
refusing  interchange  of  business. 
Hence  our  appropriations  for  river  im- 
provements, save  as  they  minimize 
floods  and  freshets,  are  wasted.  The 
waste  will  continue  until  land  and 
water  transportation  facilities  become 
parts  of  a  unified  system  under  com- 
plete government  control.  Germany  has 
set  us  an  example  in  this  respect,  which 
we  must  imitate  if  we  are  to  make  ef- 
fectual or  any  use  of  our  navigable 
rivers,  either  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  the  railways  or  to  serve  the  com- 
munities which  are  directly  dependent 
upon  them. 

UNDER  private  ownership  and  con- 
trol, profit  is  naturally  and  prop- 
erly the  end  and  object  of  the 
transportation  business.  A  great  gov- 
ernmental agency  thus  becomes  an  as- 
set and  medium  for  gain  and  specula- 
tion. The  public  interest  tho  concededly 
paramount,  is  of  necessity  subordinated 
to  the  more  insistent  problem  of  profit 
and  loss.  Hence  public  service  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  the  end  and  aim  of  pri- 
vate operation.  But  under  government 
ownership,  public  service  is  substituted 
for  private  gain,  and  the  traffic  of  the 
country  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
competition  or  combination  inspired  by 
the  lure  of  profit,  will  be  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  The  aim  will  be  to 
make  it  self  supporting  and  leave  with 
the  business  public  those  vast  sums  of 
money  now  required  for  dividends  upon 
capital,  both  actual  and  fictitious,  and 
interest  upon  huge  bond  issues,  largely 
used  to  acquire  competing  lines,  and 
dominate  the  traffic  of  whole  sections 
of  the  Union. 

No  one  nowadays  will  seriously  as- 
sert that  our  postal  affairs  should  be 
relegated  to  the  tender*' mercies  of  pri- 
vate control,  nor  that  the  Government 
should  administer  them  as  a  source  of 
public  revenue.  Yet  it  is  just  as  consis- 
tent, and  as  reasonable  to  so  contend, 
as  to  seek   to  justify  the   notion   thai 

the    great    lines    of    railway   over    which 
our   mails   are   carried,   and   distributed 


in  common  with  passengers  and  gen- 
eral traffic,  should  be  owned  ami  con- 
trolled as  they  BOW  are.  Indeed  the  sav- 
ing in  railway  mail  contracts  would 
very  largely  leduce  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, thie,  permitting  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  truth  In  Germany, 

railway  mail  carriage  always  shows  a 
profit,  instead  of  a  decided  loss  as 
with  us. 

Government  ownership  would  stabil- 
ize both  rates  and  cost  of  operation. 
Being  devoted  to  service  and  not  to 
profit,  wages  would  not  be  affected  by 
business  depressions,  thru  decrease  of 
traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  rates  could 
be  reduced  if  the  times  required  it  with- 
out a  corresponding  or  any  reduction  of 
the  wage  scale.  And  the  prodigious  sal- 
aries now  paid  to  managers,  directors 
and  other  officials  of  the  company 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  payment 
of  fair  compensation  for  competent 
management. 

THE  element  of  preparedness  enters 
largely  into  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment ownership.  No  plan  of  na- 
tional defense  is  complete  without  it. 
German  military  efficiency  is  largely 
due  to  the  national  system  of  railways, 
which  were  taken  over  years  ago,  and 
equipped  and  extended  for  the  primary 
purposes  of  war  and  industry.  Some 
military  experts  have  contended  that  the 
French  victory  at  the  Marne  was  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  Belgian  railways  to 
transport  Germany's  vast  military  sup- 
plies to  the  front  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. The  difficulties  confronting  the 
War  Department  last  June,  when  the 
transportation  of  less  than  100,000  men 
and  munitions  to  the  Mexican  border 
was  necessary,  presents  a  mild  picture 
of  its  helplessness  if  two  or  three  times 
that  number  of  men  were  required  at 
some  vital  point  at  a  time  of  great 
emergency.  We  might  be  thoroly  pre- 
pared in  all  other  respects,  yet  meet 
with  disaster  thru  tedious  mobilization, 
due  to  private  ownership  of  the  na- 
tional highways.  England's  first  step 
after  declaring  war  in  August,  1914, 
was  to  take  possession  of  its  railways. 
France  did  likewise.  These  nations 
have  since  then  used  them  both  as 
agencies  of  war  and  as  handmaids  of 
commerce.  Their  administration  of  all 
traffic  movements  has  given  full  satis- 
faction. Private  discriminations  and 
inequalities  of  service  have  been  elim- 
inated. 

So  successful  is  the  new  regime 
that  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
private  ownership  of  national  high- 
ways in  these  great  nations  has  gone, 
never  to  return.  They  will  hereafter  re- 
tain dominion  over  them  and  adminis- 
ter them  as  governmental  agencies  in 
common  with  the  mails,  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  admiralty. 

I    am    aware    of  the   contention    that 

the  high  efficiency  of  management  an 

der    private    ownership    is    not     possible 
under      democrat  ic      institutions.      In     a 
16  this  may  be  t  it  i,  •    l'.ut  on  the  other 
hand   the  financial   side  of  private  man 

menl  could  not  be  worse  under  pub 
lie  administration    Moreover,  we  have 
managed  the  roads  in  the  Philippines, 


and  upon  the  Isthmus,  some  steamship 
lines,  and  the  telegraph  lines  of  Alaska, 
fairly  well.  Our  postal  service  yields 
an  occasional  profit  now  and  then,  and 
I  feel  sure  thai  the  men  who  now  oper- 
ate the  trunk  lines  for  their  owners 
would  be  quite  as  efficient  in  the  same 
capacity  if  they  were  officers  of  the 
Government. 

OF  course  the  Government  could  ac- 
quire the  railways  only  by  paying 
for  them,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
cost  would  be  colossal.  But  the  bond- 
holders own  the  roads,  and  government 
assumption  of  bond  issues  would  not 
sensibly  increase  the  public  burdens. 
For  the  people  pay  the  interest  as  they 
will  pay  the  principal  of  this  debt  thru 
traffic  rates,  if  it  is  ever  paid  at  all.  And 
the  annual  net  profit  of  operation  by  the 
Government,  instead  of  being  distrib- 
uted as  dividends,  would  rapidly  liqui- 
date this  debt,  whereupon  rates  could 
be  lowered  to  the  mere  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

I  do  not  advocate  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  as  an  ideal,  or  even 
as  a  desirable  policy,  if  a  better  one 
were  available.  It  encounters  grave  ob- 
jections, and  possibly  it  may  not  stand 
the  test  of  experience;  but  I  know  of 
no  other  alternative.  Public  control  of 
some  sort  is  admittedly  essential,  and 
divided  control  by  a  national  and  forty- 
eight  state  commissions  is  a  manifest 
impossibility. 

Control  by  national  commission  alone, 
if  that  end  could  be  attained,  would  fail, 
if  it  were  not  complete,  and  it  must  be 
incomplete  so  long  as  operation  is  in 
the  hands  of  private  owners,  yielding 
sullen  and  reluctant  submission  to  its 
mandates. 

Far-seeing  railway  men  long  ago 
began  to  advocate  national  incorpora- 
tion of  railway  companies,  with  en- 
larged control  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce 'Commission.  They  have  been 
driven  to  this  position  partly  by  the 
conflicting  requirements  of  the  state 
authorities,  and  partly  by  the  growing 
convictions  of  the  people  that  the  roads 
are  an  indispensable  agency  of  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  essential  to  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  public  adminis- 
tration; that  no  strictly  public  function 
should  be  delegated  to  private  owner- 
ship or  control,  much  less  made  the 
basis  of  private  gain. 

Public  ownership  of  railways  seems 
to  me  inevitable.  It  will  not  come  at 
once.  It  should  not  come  abruptly.  But 
it  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can 
be  which  depends  upon  human  agencies 
for  its  accomplishment. 

Limitations  of  space  have  made  it 
possible  only  to  sketch  in  outline,  with- 
out attempting  to  discuss  some  of  tho 
considerations  which  seem  to  justify  or 
require  the  public  ownership  o(  our 
transportation  agencies.  Concluding  the 
subject  it  may  be  said  that  they  apply 
quite  as  insistently  to  the  acquisition 
Of  our  telegraph  and  telephone  s\stv 
They  are  all  governmental  agencies,  an- 
alogous in  character,  and  essential  each 

to    the    others    \\>v    their    full    and    ( 

operation  ami  development 
li  aahingtoi 
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Umdtrwood  £  Underwoei 

a  the  tank!  The  one-time  mystery  of  modern  warfare   is  getting  more  than  its  share  of  publicity  now  as  increas- 
ingly good  photographs  come  from   the  front.   This  picture   of  a  tank's  attack  was  taken  for  the  British  war  records 
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Three  pictures  of  tvar — with  a  difference.  The  Parisienne  in  a 
munition  factory  is  making  shell*  with  the  same  skill  she  once  used 
as  a  fashionable   milliner   trimming   hats  for  the   ladies  of  Paris 


.'■*• 


A  new  iise  for  a  windmill.  Perhaps  the  Belgian  look- 
out who  found  this  post  remembered  the  man  who 
always  got  a  scat  in  the  Forts  wheel  at  horse  races 
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These  paintings    from  the  National  Academy  exhibition  are   of  three  distinct  types.  The  bright  portrait  of  "Elizabeth," 
by  Mary  D.  Page,  won  the  Julia  B.  Shaw  Prize;   "A    Vision  of  the  Past,"  by  E.  I.  Couse,  the  second  Altman  Prize 
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THE    DIVINE    SARAH 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  AMERICAN  DRAMATIST" 


THERE  is  no  longer  any  humor 
attached  to  the  "Farewell"  per- 
nanee  of  Surah  Bernhardt. 
She  cornea  to  as  from  Prance — 
her  veritable  last  tour  of  America — 
not  so  much  as  an  actress  iii  the  theatri- 
cal sense,  as  a  Same,  a  symbol,  of  her 
country's  past  glory  and  of  its  present 
spiritual  crisis. 

Her  several  trips  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  past,  have  always  been 
attended  with  a  certain  glare  and  no- 
toriety, which  have  added  curiosity  to 
whatever  desire  theatregoers  may  have 
had  to  see  the  "Divine  Sarah" — the  ac- 
tress who  held  all  Paris  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand;  who,  at  the  hight  of  her 
most  picturesque  temper,  could  defy  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  could  break  con- 
tracts with  the  Odeon,  and  direct  the 
pen  of  most  of  the  dramatic  writers  of 
ber  time,  making  crowned  heads  dance 
attendance  on  her  will. 

That  was  the  Sarah  of  bygone  days 
— Sarah  at  the  hight  of  her  Sardou 
power,  her  splendid  emotionalism. 
That  was  the  day  when  actresses  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  looked  askance  at 
her  with  jealousy. 

HERETOFORE  Sarah  Bernhardt 
has  come  to  us  heralded  by  all 
sorts  of  odd  experiences,  char- 
acteristic of  actresses  seeking  press 
exploitation.  She  was  a  law  unto 
herself,  up  to  the  time  she  passed 
the  middle  age  of  life.  She  horse- 
whipped one  of  her  associates  in  her 
company.  She  boxed  the  ears  of  one 
of  the  most  honorable  Societaires  in 
the  Comedie.  She  dictated  her  terms  to 
the  playwright,  Augier,  making  him 
follow  her  about  with  his  manuscripts. 
Then  it  was  that  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
having  gained  the  position  of  being  one 
of  the  most  superb  technicians  of  the 
day,  also  gained  control  of  herself, 
fought  for  her  ideals,  saw  deeper  into 
the  art  she  was  upholding,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  a  stand  against 
organized  business  in  the  theater  by 
fighting  the  New  York  Theatrical 
Trust  when  she  came  on  one  of  her 
visits  to  America.  So  the  years  ad- 
vanced, and  those  who  were  her  con- 
temporaries passed  from  the  theatrical 
horizon.  But  Sarah  Bernhardt  still  held 
— the  one  great  "star"  in  a  firmament 
all  but  dimmed. 

In  her  long  career  she  had  met  ad- 
versity and  had  arisen  above  it.  She  had 
met  scandal  and  pushed  it  aside.  She 
had  lost  fortunes  and  built  them  up 
again.  And  now  she  comes  to  America, 
physically  disabled  and  yet,  thru  the 
sheer  power  of  her  genius,  rising  above 
it  all.  Imagine  an  actress,  past  her  sev- 
enty-second year,  with  one  leg  ampu- 
tated, with  a  spirit  sorely  distressed 
over  the  fate  of  her  country,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  she  has  been  and 
what  she  is,  still  moving  audiences  to 
is,  still  wringing  thoir  hearts  with 
,,,,,,],.,  sun-  technique  which  lias 
held  the  stage  for  over  fifty  years! 

5.10 


\  the  curtain  rose,  I  took  her  for 
the  embodiment  of  all  Franco's  great- 
ness in  art,  from  the  time  when,  as  a 
little  girl,  she  caught  sight  of  Rachel 
at  the  Conservatoire,  to  the  recent  time 
when  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  from  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  bringing  a  taste  of  her 
love  for  art  to  the  battlefield  when  she 
played  in  some  one-act  plays  before  the 
soldiers  of  France.  I  could  not  help  but 
feel,  as  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  for 
the  first  time  in. many  years,  that  here 
was  a  woman  who,  in  her  presence,  rep- 
resented all  that  is  finest  in  the  history 
of  literary  France.  That  is  the  interest- 
ing thing  about  the  actors  and  actresses 
of  France:  the  theater  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  political,  social,  and  artistic 
life  of  the  times,  that  an  actress  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  Moliere,  however  un- 
educated she  may  be,  is  invariably  car- 
ried to  an  intellectual  pitch  thru  asso- 
ciation with  the  greatest  minds  of  her 
period. 

IT    is    this    tradition    which    Madame 
Bernhardt  brought  before  me  vividly 

as  the  curtain  rose  on  a  specially  writ- 
ten one-act  piece,  by  her  son,  and  en- 
titled "Hecube."  One  could  never  have 
realized  her  physical  disability  as  this 
great  actress,  with  her  very  distinctive 
powers  of  reading,  sat  in  her  chair  and 
gave  us  an  idea  of  the  mother  of  Hec- 
tor, representative  of  all  the  mothers 
of  France,  sacrificing  their  sons  for  the 
cause  of  the  nation.  Madame  Bernhardt 
was  there  for  a  patriotic  purpose.  She 
was  there  as  a  flaming  representative 
of  her  country's  sacrifice.  And  her 
voice,  still  unbroken,  still  wonderfully 
modulated,  with  an  accent  that  was  un- 
mistakable, brought  back  vividly  the 
memories  of  former  days. 

The  second  piece,  written  by  one  of 
the  soldiers  on  the  battlefield,  "some- 
where in  France,"  was  itself  aimed  for 
the  distinct  purpose  of  racking  the 
heart,  and  firing  the  blood  with  patri- 
otic emotion.  Then  followed  Victor 
Hugo's  "Patrie,"  introduced  into  this 
little  specially  constructed  "vaudeville," 
with  Deroulede's  poem,  "Au  Porte- 
Drapeau,"  and  ending  with  one  of 
Bernhardt's  inimitable  death-scenes, 
her  last  words,  "Vive  l'Angleterre! 
Vive  la  France!",  drowned  in  the  thun- 
ders of  applause  which  raised  the  whole 
audience  to  its  feet. 

Madame  Bernhardt  has  brought  to 
America  numberless  pieces,  which  are 
so  constructed  that  she  may  act  while 
seated,  in  order  to  overcome  her  phys- 
ical disability.  One  does  not  realize  this, 
so  marvelously  is  one  touched  by  the 
varied  splendor  of  her  art.  There  is 
still  about  Sarah  Bernhardt  the  won 
derful  sweep  of  gesture.  There  is  still 

the  glory  of  color  in  her  costume.  There 

is  still  the  careful   attention    to   detail. 

Looking    over    the    criticisms    of    her 

work  during  her  many  visits  to  foner 
lea   in  ,Mt'  iK,st'  uv  a,v  surprised  to 
find  the  American  critics  more  01  less 


reserved  in  their  appreciation.  And  in 
view  of  all  that  she  represents)  we  have 
to  smile  over  some  of  the  harsh  judg- 
ments placed  upon  her.  Even  in  her 
seventy-two  years,  we  see  in  Sarah 
Bernhardt  one  who,  tho  limited  by  age, 
nevertheless  so  far  overtops  the  best 
we  have  in  the  theater  today,  so  far 
surpasses  in  technique,  in  emotional 
fire,  the  biggest  "star"  holding  public 
attention,  that  we  cannot  write  carp- 
ing criticism  about  something  that  has 
now  become  an  established  fact  in  the- 
atrical history. 

IT  may  be  that  in  her  earlier  days,  as 
one  critic  has  said,  the  "Divine  Sarah" 

was  unable  to  touch  the  higher  spir- 
itual emotions,  that  she  was  unable  to 
convey  the  passion  of  her  character  to 
her  audience,  but  rather  called  forth 
from  that  audience  a  type  of  passion  of 
the  most  unhealthy  kind.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  supprest,  gentle,  simple  emotions 
she  was  not  at  her  best,  her  metier  be- 
ing more  in  a  colorful,  romantic  direc- 
tion. Yet,  judging  the  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt that  we  see  today,  we  would  say 
that  a  change  has  indeed  fallen  upon 
her,  the  same  change  which  she  herself 
noted  among  her  countrymen  when,  a 
few  months  ago,  she  walked  on  the  bat- 
tlefield among  the  soldiers  of  France. 
For  she  has  written  of  her  experiences 
in  a  way  worthy  to  stand  as  measure 
of  her  feeling  today. 

"I  learned  much  more  than  I  could 
teach  them  from  my  trip  to  the  front," 
she  says.  "Altho  fear  of  death  has  long 
ago  left  me,  because  when  one  is  of  a 
certain  age  death  is  of  no  consequence; 
I  learned  from  those  men  with  blood 
showing  from  their  wounds,  on  their 
faces,  that  a  new  epoch  in  the  'histoire 
humaine'  of  the  world  had  been 
reached.  We  have  arrived  at  the  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world  when  fear 
of  death  is  no  more.  The  courage  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  involved  in 
this  war  has  spread  the  moral  influence 
of  this  defiance  of  death  in  the  trench- 
es. It  is  felt  everywhere.  It  was  an  in- 
fluence that  seized  me  there  among 
those  men  of  France,  whom  I  saw  so 
wonderfully  spiritualized  by  their  re- 
lease from  fear." 

Bernhardt  has  lived  thru  two  wars. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict 
she  turned  the  Theatre  Odeon  into  a 
hospital.  And  today,  she  has  turned  her 
own  theater  to  the  same  purpose 
ways  the  patriot  to  be  counted  upon.  It 
is  that  mixture  of  patriotism  and  of 
artistic  lawlessness  which  dominates 
her  "Reminiscences,"  published  several 
years  ago.  And  neither  of  these  qw 
ties  have  the  years  been  able  to  dim. 

\  r.,  it  was  a  touching  experience  to 

,.n  the  battlefield  o(  art  anil  SM  such 

a  wonderful  Boldier,  such  a  wonderful 

representative  o(   all   that    is   best    m 

theatrical    France,  at   her  post  and  I 
1)0   iV.u    o(  tin-  fut 
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A  PAGE  FROM  AMERICA'S  PSALTER 


BY  WILLARD  WATTLES 


«  i   centuries  I  hoar  the  wail  of  men: 
"Oh,  would  that  Ji  Lord,  the  Christ,  would  come 

i  It  a  is   w  it  h  a  ceremonious   pride, 

With  all  the  outward  shows  of  pomp  His  worship  is 

supplied: 

it  churches  raise  their  mighty  spins  to  pierce  the 

sunlit  ski. 
While  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross  we  mutter  blasphemies. 


"We  know  we  do  not  do  His  will  who  lessoned  us  to  pray, 
•our  Father  grant  within  our  lives  Thy  Kingdom  rule 

today.' 
The  prayer  he  taught   us  once   a   week   we  mouth  with 

hair  shut  eye 
While   in    the  charnel-house  of  words   immortal   mean- 
ings die. 
Above  our  brothers'  frailties  we  cry 'Unclean  !  Unclean!' 
And  with  the  hands  that  served  her  shame  still  stone 
the  Magdalene. 


"We  know  within  our  factories  that  wan-cheeked  women  reel 
Among  the  deft  and  droning  belts  that  spin  from  wheel  to  wheel. 
We  know  that  unsexed  childhood  droops  in  dull-eyed  drudgery. 
The  little  children  that  He  blessed  in  far  off  Galilee, — 
Yet  surely,  Lord,  our  hearts  would  grow  more  merciful  to  them, 
If  Thou  couldst  come  again  to  us  as  once  in  Bethlehem." 


A    PORTABLE    CREED 

BY  PRESTON  WILLIAM  SLOSSON 


EVERYONE  who  has  taken  a 
summer  trip  to  the  seaside,  or 
crost  the  continent  to  attend  a 
national  fair,  or  gone  from  home 
to  spend  a  year  at  some  distant  college, 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  fill  a  trunk 
with  everything  that  is  necessary  and 
nothing  that  isn't.  Packing  a  creed  is 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  task.  It  isn't 
a  question  of  whether  all  of  one's  be- 
liefs are  true  or  not,  any  more  than  it 
is  a  question  of  whether  all  of  the  fur- 
niture of  your  home  has  or  has  not  a 
market  value.  Your  toothbrush,  razor, 
collar  studs,  fountain  pen  and  railroad 
ticket  have  another  sort  of  value  from 
your  rubber  plant,  phonograph,  plush 
album,  window  curtains  and  plaster 
cast  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  If  you  neg- 
lect to  take  along  any  of  the  five  arti- 
cles first  mentioned  (you  may  substi- 
tute some  other  indispensable  for  the 
razor  if  you  are  of  the  more  fortunate 
sex  that  does  not  require  one)  your 
journey  will  be  seriously  inconven- 
ienced, but  if  by  oversight  or  necessity 
you  should  forget  to  take  with  you  some 
article  on  the  other  list,  your  immedi- 
ate comfort  would  hardly  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Now,  in  traveling  thru  this  world  we 
cannot  afford  to  overburden  the  mind 
with  dogmas  which,  however  true,  make 
no  real  difference  to  us.  Of  course  no 
two  believers  will  agree  as  to  just 
which  beliefs  are  vital,  just  as  no  two 
travelers  will  agree  as  to  just  what 
should  be  taken  on  a  journey.  But  the 
point  is  that  every  wise  man  makes 
some  selection.  Few  of  us  now  are 
much  exercized  over  the  question  which 
divided  the  Church  for  centuries,  is  God 
the  Father  of  the  same  or  only  of  like 
substance  with  God  the  Son?  Yet  either 
the  Athanasian  or  the  Arian  position 
may,  for  all  we  know,  be  absolutely 
true.  To  many  of  us  it  seems  equally  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  na- 
ture of  Deity  is  simple,  as  the  Unitar- 
ians say,  or  triune,  as  the  Trinitarians 
assert;  our  daily  conduct  would  be  in 
no  way  altered  whichever  party  proved 
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to  be  in  the  right.  Those  who  pin  their 
faith  to  such  questions  as  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  the  capacity  of 
Jonah's  whale,  the  proper  method  of 
administering  baptism,  the  maintenance 
of  the  apostolic  succession  are  relig- 
iously over-equipt.  They  find  no  real 
use  for  the  greater  part  of  their  creed; 
it  only  gets  in  their  way  and  sets 
them  to  worrying  for  fear  they  will  lose 
some  of  it.  The  most  to  be  pitied  of  all 
are  those  who  have  laden  themselves 
with  a  long  string  of  negative  proposi- 
tions, a  creed  with  a  minus  sign  before 
it.  It  is  all  right  to  say  that  one  has 
never  heard  satisfactory  proof  of  a 
miracle,  but  to  go  farther  and  deny  the 
possibility  of  miracles  is  to  assume  a 
burden  of  proof  which  would  break  the 
back  of  any  philosopher. 

But  the  man  who  takes  too  much  with 
him  on  a  journey  is  a  Solomon  com- 
pared with  the  man  who  takes  nothing. 
Some  questions  are  at  once  big  enough 
and  practical  enough  to  absorb  our 
keenest  attention;  indeed  life  itself  can 
hardly  go  on  to  any  purpose  until  we 
have  arrived  at  some  sort  of  answer  to 
them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  two 
great  questions  of  value :  "Is  life  worth 
living?"  and  "If  life  is  sacred,  are  in- 
dividual lives  also  sacred?"  If  you  an- 
swer the  first  question  in  the  negative 
you  have  condemned  the  life  and  growth 
which  the  Christian  calls  good  and  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  death  and  decay, 
which  all  good  men  know  to  be  that  of 
the  Devil.  If  you  answer  the  second 
question  in  the  negative,  you  agree 
with  Nietzsche  that  the  welfare  of  the 
many  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  benefit 
of  the  chosen  few,  or  else  with  some  ex- 
treme collectivists  who  hold  that  if  the 
species  as  a  whole  makes  progress  in- 
justice to  the  individual  does  not  mat- 
ter. In  either  case  you  are  at  war  with 
the  Christian  Church,  which  has  al- 
ways taught  that  every  soul  has  an 
infinite  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  Inci- 
dentally, you  must  oppose  the  political 
creed  of  the  western  world  that  every 
-:Hzen  is  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law 


Passing  from  questions  of  value  to 
questions  of  fact,  the  biggest  question 
that  confronts  us  is:  "Are  human  be- 
ings alone  in  the  desire  for  a  fuller, 
freer,  more  abundant  life,  or  is  there 
any  element  in  the  universe  that  wills 
it  with  us  and  thru  us?"  The  Christian 
returns  to  this  question  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  A  negative  answer  is  re- 
turned by  the  materialist,  who  denies 
the  existence  of  a  Purpose  in  things, 
by  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  ad- 
mits the  existence  of  the  gods  but  not 
their  care  for  man,  and  by  the  Buddhist 
or  pantheist,  to  whom  God  is  but  an 
algebraic  expression  for  the  unity  of 
the  universe.  Another  vitally  important 
question  of  fact  is  this:  "What  does 
personality  signify?"  If  each  personal- 
ity is  a  unique  reality  in  the  universe 
we  may  assign  to  it  immortality,  free- 
dom, moral  responsibility  and  infinite 
capacity  for  growth.  This  is  the  Chris- 
tian position  and  it  is  mine. 

This,  then,  is  the  content  of  my 
creed.  It  contains  every  belief  for  which 
I  have  as  yet  found  a  use  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  I  could  do  without. 
Since  on  all  these  vital  issues  I  found 
that  the  Christian  Church  had  formu- 
lated my  convictions  many  centuries 
before  I  was  born,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  work  with  the 
Christian  Church  as  an  organization. 
Unfortunately,  but  few  denomination* 
admit  anyone  so  lightly  equipt  as  I  in 
the  matter  of  creed.  Therefore  I  had 
to  join  the  Congregational  Churvh. 
which  (together  with  its  baby  brother, 
the  Unitarian)  is  not  only  the  most 
liberal  in  theology,  hut  in  its  form  of 
government  is  the  most  democratic  in- 
stitution in  existence.  The  radical  anti 
clerical  who  writes  for  the  Ifaatei  and 
never  trees  to  church  is  certain  that 
Christianity  is  a  mere  bulwark  of  re. 
tion.  I  who  do  go  to  church  know  tl 
ten  thousand  years  from  now  civil  ff 
eminent  may  be  on  as  free  and  popu- 
lar a  basis  as  the  present  Congregft- 
tional   polity!  but    hardly  until  then. 

Nttv  \\<rk-  City 


EDGAR    LEE    MASTERS 

The  poet  of  the  Middle  West  and  of  Spoon  River 

Churchyard 

IF  one  should  pick  the  half  dozen 
American  poets  whose  work  today- 
showed  most  originality  and  leader- 
ship, Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Robert 
Frost,  James  Oppenheim  and  Amy  Lo- 
well would  certainly  be  among  them.  It 
happens  that  each  of  them  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  book  of  verse,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  four  collec- 
tions. 

Neither  Mr.  Masters  nor  Mr.  Frost 
is  to  be  ranked  primarily  with  the  vers 
librists,  tho  Mr.  Masters  used  the  form 
in  the  "Anthology"  and  turns  to  it  fre- 
quently. Both  men  handle  verse  flexibly, 
but  the  wide  spiritual  difference  be- 
tween them  is  somewhat  reflected  in 
their  versification.  Mr.  Masters  uses 
standard  rhythms  much  as  he  uses  free 
verse,  with  a  cold  steadiness  of  stride. 
His  thought  seems  independent  of  his 
meter,  but  only  because  of  its  ironical 
persistence,  and  not  because  of  any 
verbal  fluidity.  Mr.  Frost,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  a  familiar  rhythm  and 
breaks,    down    its    regularity,    reproduc- 
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ing  so  carefully  the  cadences  of  con- 
versation— and  thoroly  colloquial  con- 
versation at  that — as  Mr.  George  H. 
Browne  pointed  out  in  The  Independent 
for  May  22,  1916,  that  he  mellows  the 
whole  body  of  his  verse  and  gives  it  a 
singular  friendliness. 

Masters  has  deliberately  chosen  to  be 
the  poet  of  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West,  as  Frost  has  chosen  New  Eng- 
land. And  there  is  a  touch  of  hardness, 
aloofness,  about  him  that  is  at  the  op- 
posite pole  from  Frost's  neighborliness, 
and  that  expresses  the  city  more  per- 
fectly than  any  specific  description  could 
do.  He  is  probing  for  emotional  funda- 
mentals, using  certain  phases  of  Ameri- 
can life  as  his  laboratory  material, 
much  as  Browning  worked  with  speci- 
mens borrowed  from  Italy.  He  excels 
in  the  picturing  of  the  sordid  and  the 
tragic,  and  few  poets  have  so  com- 
pletely stripped  even  tragedy  of  its 
glamour.  In  The  Great  Valley  there  are 
vivid  portraits  of  men  and  women  in 
whom  joy  has  turned  to  bitterness  and 
life  to  sodden  ashes.  Cato  Braden  is  a 
superb  history  of  a  failure,  distinctive 
because  Masters,  with  his  keen  interest 
in  the  community  soul,  has  grasped  the 
broad  satirical  background  of  his  man's 
life.  We  have  space  only  for  a  partial 
quotation : 

Well  then 
Tho  yean  wont  on.  And  every  day  at  eight 
He  could  ho  soon  toward  his  office  bent. 
And  half  past  ton  .just  ;is  the  morning  train 
AYas  whistling  for  the  crossing  h<'  would  go 
To  get  ih<-  mail.  Returning  he  would  walk 
Along     Main     Street,     (flapping     the     folded 

Newt 

[not  his  lop.  ITo  scanned  it  in  his  office. 

At    twelve  o'clock   ho  wont  to  dinner,    then 
A      whisky  made  him   eat,   ho  over-ate 
And  took  a  Dap  till  two  o'clock.  At  throe 
One  might  discover  him  at  solitaire — 
He   had   clipped    from    the   morning  paper 

quite  enough 
To  keep  the  hoys  in  copy.  Then  at  four 
He  might  ho  sitting  at    the  livery  stable, 
Or  sometimes  might   be   found   in   that    bad 

room 

of  r.ittlo's  restaurant,  where  a  keg  of  beer 

Slipped    in     was    being    tapped.     At     night 

perl 

He  might  be  Man   di     d   there  on    Locust 
Btra  t. 

Waiting    to  enter  where    the   milliner    lived 
So  passed   his  lifo  awtl       fiom   twenty-four 

To  fifty-one.  it's  simple  enough  to  a  i 

Why     not      write     f,,'      I  lie     /;<;<//<,     make     it 

better, 

(live    idea       to    the    p.., pie.    help    thi'    town, 

1.''  fi e  h  the  mind,  i .  nd,     i ad',   in  tory, 
I ><•  Seneetiii.      i  T<  m      Roosevelt, 

Who's  labored  for-  this  land   with   re  r 

v 
down  in  Win  ton   Prairie     Well,  von 

can't, 
He'd  break  the  tie     and  that's  the  point 

I  ■       Cato  <  oulfln't    In  I  nil    them     had   t..  stay. 

Incapable  to  extract   the  good   that's  here, 

•  ptihle    In    all    tl        bad    Hi. it's    here  ; 
F  I'      .-.-a      a    DOI  e    half    a«  I  i  vo 

Who  raters  in  a  room  where  gnu  escapes, 


A   PIONEER   IN   VERS   LIBRE 

Amy  Lowell  writes  rimed  verse  and  "polyphonic 

prose,"  too 

Sits  in  the  room  unconscious  of  the  gas 
Till  ho  siows  sluggish,  lies  down  to  rest 
And  dies  unknowing.  So  I  say  it's  true 
That  Winston  Prairie  ruined  Cato  Braden 
And  killed  him  in  the  end. 

As  a  whole  Masters  is  probably  more 
depressing  than  any  poet  of  equal  power 
in  American  letters,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  ignore  the  poems  which  strike 
a  different  note.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing attempt  to  celebrate  the  local  his- 
tory of  Chicago,  and  there  are  several 
penetrating  comments  in  Mr.  Masters' 
own  psychoanalytic  vein  on  the  per- 
sonality of  Lincoln  and  on  the  essential 
meanings  of  the  issues  with  which 
Lincoln  wrestled.  A  few — a  very  few 
— poems  sketch  happier  emotional  ad- 
ventures, such  as  that  of  Emily  Brous- 
seau. 

Frost  is  far  from  Masters.  Much  of 
what  he  has  to  say  is  frankly  agreeable 
conversation  about  the  New  England 
countryside,  and  he  carries  the  burden 
of  human  emotion  far  more  lightly  than 
the  Westerner.  We  suspect  that  a  good 


JAMEl     OPPENHEIM 

Win.   write;   i,i„.   philosophy   of   youth    in    "Wnr 
■nd    Laugh! 
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There's  Joy  and  Health 
In  Motor  Boating 

And  Motor  Contentment  in  a  Gray  Engine 

Zip!  Over  the  wave  crests  you  leap  tossing  the  silvery 
spray  high  in  the  air  and  filling  your  lungs  with  pure  invigor- 
ating ozone.  No  dust,  no  traffic  laws  or  speed  limits,  and  no 
discomforting  jarring  over  hot,  uneven  roads.  Instead,  all  is 
cool  and  refreshing.  Tucked  away  out-of-sight  somewhere 
your  powerful  motor  propels  you  steadily,  smoothly  and  noise- 
lessly.    The  tonic  and  charm  of  the  water  is  yours. 

Such  is  motor  boating  with  a  Gray  Motor.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  your  boat  is  large  or  small,  fast  or  of  moderate 
speed,  simple  or  elaborate,  you  find  the  same  exhilaration  and 
pure  joy — and  there's  a  Gray  for  every  boat.  Twelve  sizes, 
two  and  four  cycle,  three  to  ninety  horse  power,  all  of  highest 
quality,  absolute  reliability,  and  moderate  price  —  there's  a 
Gray  just  suited  to  your  requirements. 

Ownership  of  a  Gray  motor  implies  a  recognition  of  the 
highest  quality,  the  most  scientific  design  and  workmanship, 
and  the  widest  margin  of  safety  to  be  obtained  in  a  marine 
motor.  The  1917  Grays  are  ready.  Early  season  orders  were 
never  heavier.  Order  now  and  avoid  disappointment  on 
delivery  when  the  season  opens.  Immediate  shipment  for 
Southern  service  may  be  had  on  any  model.  Let  us  forward 
the  three  Gray  Books  to  you  and  place  the  services  of  our 
experts  at  your  disposal. 


many  people  fail  to  enjoy  Frost  as 
much  us  they  mitfht  thru  excessive  zeal 
Pot  hidden  philosophy.  But  even  so, 
there  are  one  or  two  things  in  Mountain 
I  it  Ureal  which  seem  too  casual  and 
too  vague  in  appeal  for  inclusion  in  a 
volume  by  so  true  a  poet.  Mr.  Frost 
has  a  fine  and  sympathetic  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  reactions  of  lonely  and 
tired  women  to  the  stress  of  country 
life;  that  was  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
most  telling  poems  in  "North  of  Boston" 
and  it  reappears  in  The  Hill  Wife, 
from  which  we  quote  a  vivid  fragment: 

The   Oft- lit  iictt ted   Dream 
She  had  no  saying  dark  enough 

for  the  dark  pine  that  kept 
For  ever  trying  the  window-latch 

Of  the  room  where   they   slept. 

The  tireless  hut  ineffectual  hands 

That  with   every   futile  pass 
Made  the  great  tree  seem   as  a  little  bird 

Before  the  mystery  of  glass! 

It  never  had  been  inside  the  room, 

And  only  one  of  the  two 
Was  afwiid  in  an  oft-repeated  dream 

Of  what  the  tree  might  do. 

There  is  no  single  poem  in  this  group 
so  poignant  as  three  or  four  in  "North 
of  Boston,"  but  such  things  as  In  the 
Home  Stretch,  for  domestic  drama,  The 
Telephone,  for  dainty  fancy,  and 
Birches,  for  genial  outdoor  flavor,  rank 
well  with  what  Mr.  Frost  has  given  us 
hitherto.  A  few  lines  from  Birches: 

He  always  kept  his  poise 
To  the  top  branches,  climbing  carefully 
With  the  same  pains  you  use  to  fill  a  cup 
Up  to  the  brim,  and  even  above  the  brim. 
Then  he  flung  outward,  feet  first,  with  a 

swish. 
Kicking  his  way  down  thru  the  air  to  the 

ground. 
So  was  I  once  myself  a  swinger  of  birches. 
-\nd  so  I  dream  of  going  back  to  be. 
It's  when  I'm  weary  of  considerations. 
And  life  is  too  much  like  a  pathless  wood 
Where   your   face  burns  and  tickles  with 

the  cobwebs 
Broken  across  it.  and  one  eye  is  weeping 
From  a  twig's  having  lashed  across  it  open. 
I'd  like  to  get  away  from  earth  awhile 
And  then  come  back  to  it  and  begin  over. 
•  ••«•••* 

I'd  like  to  go  by  climbing  a  birch  tree. 
And  climb  black  branches  up  a  snow-white 

trunk 
Totrnrd  heaven,  till  the  tree  eoidd  bear  no 

more. 
But  dipped  its  top  and  set  me  down  again. 
That  would  be  good  both  going  and  com- 
ing back. 
One  could  do  worse  than  be  a  swinger  of 

birches. 

When  we  turn  to  James  Oppenhcim 
and  Amy  Lowell  we  are  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  vers  librists,  but  the  two  poets 
are  doing  quite  different  things  with 
the  new  form.  Miss  Lowell  uses  vers 
libre  chiefly  as  the  vehicle  by  which 
she  hopes  to  conduct  poetry  along  new 
paths.  Mr.  Oppenhcim  uses  it  merely 
because  he  wants  to  write  poetry  of  a 
sort  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  in  a 
more  direct,  spontaneous  end  flexible 
way  than  is  possible  in  formal  meter. 
As  Amy  Lowell  put  it  In  the  prefe.ee  to 
"Sword  Blades  end  Poppy  Seed,"  he  is 
"quintessentialising"  thought  and  emo- 
tion. That  is,  by  arranging  his  Id 
according  to  the  fluid  cadences  of  I 

verse,   he   is   speaking   more   \  i\  ully   find 

striking  harder  at  the  thought  than  be 

COUld  If  he  bent   them  to  the  more  artiti 
ciil    requirements  o(   familiar   rhythms. 
So   Mr.    Oppenhcim,   in   whom   the   vary 
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Gymnastic  Finfei-  Ti-ainitrtf  That 

Doubles'  Typewriting  Speed 

A  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring  speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting ;  8o  to  ioo  words 
a  minute  now  easy  for  anyone;  how  it  has  doubled  and  trebled  stenographers'  Salaries 


By  FRANK  J.  SIMMONS 


IN  Europe,  and  in  America  for  many  years  it  has  been 
a  regular  part  of  every  musician's  training  to  take 
special  gymnastic  finger  exercises.  Teachers  would 
no  more  expect  their  pupils  to  become  good  pianists 
without  special  finger  exercises,  than  they  would  expect 
them  to  play  without  first  learning  to  read  notes. 

Now  for  the  first  time  has  this  principle  of  gymnastic 
finger  training  been  applied  to  typewriting.  Its  necessity 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  one  great  difficulty  which 
handicaps  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  stenogra- 
phers is  their  inability  to  gain  full  control  of  their  finger 

movements. 

The  average  stenographer 
typewrites  thirty  to  forty  words 
a  minute.  A  "trained  finger" 
operator  can  typewrite  eighty  to 
one  hundred  words  a  minute, 
J  without  errors  and  with  amazing 

_,— -jtf£/  ease.    There  you  have  the  reason 

C-  for  the  difference  in  salaries  paid 

to  stenographers.  A  fifty- word-a- 
minute  gain  in  typewriting  speed 
must  mean  a  vast  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fin- 
ished ivork 
turned  out  in  a  given  time. 

And  since  employers  pay  for 
nothing  in  the  world  except  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  produced, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  matter  how 
good  a  stenographer  may  be  at 
/rthand,  he  or  she  can  never  ex- 
pect  much  increase  in  pay  until 
"/,  real  speed  and  accuracy  on 
the  typewriter  are  acquired. 


Strengthening   the 

finfjrr   muscles 


Simple  exercises 
machine,  thai  dou 


The  New  Way  in  Typewriting 

f\         ^ft^  The  trouble  in  the  past,  from 

mk         Ljt  the   stenographer's  standpoint, 

m              I  has    been    that    there    was    no 

A       I  successful    method   of  training 

■.      W       /m  the  finders  to  secure  hi^h  speed 

Pi  jjHHT  ^K  and    accuracy    in    typewriting. 

^^\                     v     '   /  Piano   e          es   were    nselei 

^                              /  for    typewriting    needs — tfa 

\                                /  were  designed  to  secure  a  dif 

/  ferent      kind      of      result — and 

V  they    were   too   hard      took   too 

\  /  much    time   and    recraired   too 

*  /  ich  effort. 

r  W  It.  remained   for  R.  E.  Tul 

'  *  |0M,  who  is  known   the  count  i 

Hakino  each   flngei  ,.r    M    among    the    greafc 

""'' p""'' ">  typewritii 

ent  a  marvelous  system  of  fingi  r  i 
t>e  learned  in  only  ten  remarkable  ea  v  li 
hich  with  amaz  bring  this  wondei 

ful  flexibilit         ><  i  rj  and  i  ontrol  of  the  ftr   ■  i 
All  adopted   the   new  method  with 

n  the  miraculo  of  fchem 

called  ritei  ,"  othei  i,  after  years  <>\  \ , 

Jess  effort,  had  practically  ip  hop.   ■/  .    ■      ittai 


more  than  merely  average  typewriting  ability,  many  had 
taken  other  courses,  with  no  marked  increase  in  speed — 
yet,  by  the  New  Way  practically  without  exception,  they  all 
have  developed  the  remarkable  speed  of  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred words  a  minute. 

Raising  Stenographers7  Salaries 

That  this  New  Way  in  Typewriting  raises  salaries  of  stenog- 
raphers is  shown  by  actual  figures  given  in  the  letters  written  to  Mr. 
Tulloss  by  hundreds  of  stenogra- 
phers. For  example,  Mr.  John  H. 
Marquette  of  Smith's  Falls,  Ont., 
never  averaged  more  than  forty  to 
forty-five  words  per  minute  until 
he  began  to  typewrite  the  New 
Way.  His  speed  quickly  increased 
and  soon  he  was  typewriting  at  the 
phenomenal  speed  of  85  to  90  words 
a  minute  from  shorthand  notes  and 
as  a  result  of  this  increased  speed 
in  typewriting,  his  salary  was 
raised  20  per  cent  and  within  a  few 
months  20  per  cent  more.  As  Mr. 
Marquette  says,  he  is  now  earning 
about  twice  as  much  as  any  of  the 
other  14  stenographers  in  his  office. 
Then  there  is  the  story  of  Miss 
Anna  S.  Cubbinson  of  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,     who 
W rite  s — 

"I  am  today  filling  the  position  of  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Department  of  Parks  in  this 
city,  my  salary  being  exactly  double  what 
it  was  when  I  took  up  the  study  of  the 
New  Way  in  Typewriting." 

A.  II.  Gardiner  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
.  i   getting  $70  per  month  when  he  began  the 
W    study  of  the    New   Way  in  Typewriting. 
\     \  In  a   remarkably  short  space  of  time  he 

Xj        XF^  increased   his  speed   from  50  words  a  min- 

ute to  80  words  and  his  salary  jumped 
to  $150  a  month — more  than  double  what 
it    lias. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  hundreds  of  other  instances  of  the  re- 
markable  results  achieved  through  the  speed  and  accuracy  ac- 
quired by  typewriting  the  New  Way.  But  the  school  has  prepared 
a  remarkable  hook,  for  free  distribution,  which  goes  into  detail 
and  reproduces  many  other  letters  which  bear  out  the  claims  made 

for  Mr.   Tulloss'   system. 


In   a   few    days   you 
notice  the  difference 
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Amazing  Book  Free 


This  interesting  book  is  brimful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and  valua- 
ble information.  It  explains  how  this  unique  new  method  will 
quickly  make  your  fingers  shout/  and  dex- 
trous, bring  them  under  perfect  control, 
make  them  extremely  rapid  In  their  move- 
ments how  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  ran 
transform  your  typewriting  and  make  it 
cusii,  (Han ah   and  a/ma  ingly  speedy. 

It    you    are    ambitious   to    eet    ahead      If 

you    want   to  make  your  work  easier     if 
you  want  to  gel  more  money  in  your  pay 
envelope     don't  wait  a  i  ingle  moment  be 
fore    ending  for  this  hook  of  Information 
and  proof. 

This  new  method  Is  bringing  such  mar 
\  elou     re  ull     to  ol  her      is  proving  Iti  elf 
to  be  so    ure  a  means  of  quickly  Increas- 
ing salaries      that   you    will   he  doing  your- 

•  ii  a  bifl  iip  in  i Ice  If  you  fail  to  write  for 
:i  postal  card  request  imn  to  The  Tulloss  School,  : SS 1 1!  College 
Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  your  copy  will  be  senl  by  return  mail 
ivlthout  cost  or  obligation.   Do  this  now,  before  you  turn  this  page. 


For  speed  in 

si  til,  ni'i  the  keys 


il    til    tunc.      Ju»t  send 
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A  l  Irani. k   Home  for  the  Best  Sociological  Thought  of  All  Schools 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00 

All.  U  illiam    I      I'h..  k    Starr, 

lot,   Scott    I-     U  .    B(  dford,     Ei  w  >1    \\      Burgi 

Advisory 

rican   Sociological   Society. 

The  articles  published  in  this  journal  are  current  report*  and  discussions  and  can- 
doI  well  iw  announced  in  advance.     The  past  muBl  be  the  guarantee  of  the  future. 
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American    Democracy    and    the    Modern 
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A     Buiinen     Man's     Reflections     on     Labor 
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by  J.  II.   Underwood. 
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Ross. 
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J.   Todd. 

A  Neglected  Opportunity  and  Duty  in  Jour- 
nalism, by   Victor  S.   Yarros. 
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The    Organization    of    Thought,    by  Edward 
A.   Ross. 
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AT  THE  WAR 

By  LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 

The  strongest  voice  of  England  speaks  in  this 
book  of  the  war  and  Britain's  outlook.  A  daring, 
cordial,  discerning,  optimistic  pronouncement 
by  the  man  who  has  been  back  of  mighty  be- 
neficent and  fruitful  movements  and  who  must 
now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  real  rulers 
of  his  generation — without  portfolio. 


At  All  Booksellers         Octavo         With  Portrait         Net  $2,001 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  New  York 

Publishers   in    America  for   HODDER    &    STOUGHTON 
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THE  YES  BLANK 

Did  you  send  the  YES  BLANK  from  page  463  of  the  December  11th  issue?  If 
not,  just  glance  over  that  wonderful  list  of  contributors  and  consider  once  more 
the  big  offer  of  seven  twenty-five  cent  numbers  of  The  Countryside  for  One 
Dollar.     Here  is  another  YES  BLANK  for  your  convenience. 

VT7Q       DT       A    T\T  If      for      THE       COUNTRYSIDE 
I    J-^O       JLJ  JL-f  iA.  IN  X\.      119  West  Fortieth  Street,    New  York 

I  either  enclose  or  will  shortly  send 

ONE      DOLLAR 

hicfa  please  forward  the  ChristmiLs  Number  of  The  Countryside,  wiib  the  Ohrl 
i,  sad  the  BL*  Monthly  Issnes  beginning  with  January,   i;u7. 
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essence  of  young  love  in  the  open  air 
his  tn  have  lodged,  gives  us  ;i  group 
of  love-poems  so  fresh  and  lull  of  ta 
that  they  fairly  vibrate.  They  are  not 

all    very    coherent       lint    need    they    he? 

The  philosophy  of  his  Hue  and 
Laughter  is  a  strongly  personal  varia- 
tion of  what  mighl  In-  called  the  domi- 
nant creed  of  the  younger  poets:  man 
is  god,  and  by  asserting  his  own  nobility 
he  can  redeem  self  and  the  cosmos — 
epl  in  so  far  as  blind  forces  render 
all  effort  futile.  Mr.  Oppenheim  inter- 
prets this  as  a  call  to  triumph  over 
destiny  thru  humor — laughter.  All  this 
is  mingled  with  kindly  satire  on  the  race 
in  general,  terse  sketches  of  cosmic  his- 
tory, pungent  but  not  altogether  con- 
sistent comments  on  the  war  (for  he  is 
moved  alternately  by  the  folly  and  the 
efficacy  of  war),  and  several  curioug 
pieces  of  symbolism.  The  poems,  taken 
together,  are  singularly  electric;  free 
verse  here  has  accomplished  notably  the 
"quintessentializing"  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

In  two  or  three  cases  Mr.  Oppenheim 
has  echoed  the  familiar  rhythms  of 
the  Psalms  so  perfectly  that  one  is  led 
to  suggest  a  prescription  for  those  who 
"can't  see  anything"  in  free  verse: 
reading  the  Psalms  aloud,  from  some 
edition  in  which  they  are  printed  in 
stanzaic  and  not  in  the  standard 
"verses,"  until  one  becomes  convinced 
of  the  validity  of  irregular  cadences. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  quote,  from  a 
book  which  is  largely  serious,  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  but  it  expresses  one  of 
Mr.  Oppenheim's  prevailing  moods  so 
charmingly  that  we  do  so  nevertheless : 

Immoral 

I  keep  walking  around  myself,  month  open 

with  amazement : 
For  by  all  the  ethical  rules  of  life,  I  ought 

to  be  solemn  and  sad. 
But,  look  you,  I  am  bursting  with  joy. 
I  scold  myself: 

I  say  :  Boy,  your  work  has  gone  to  pot : 
You    have   scarcely   enough   .noney    to   last 

out  the  week : 
And  think  of  your  responsibilities ! 
Whereupon,  my  heart  bubbles  over, 
I  puff  ou  my  pipe,  and  think  how  solemnly 

the  world  goes  by  my  window. 
And    how    childish    people    are.    wrinkling 

their  foreheads  over  groceries  aud  rent. 

For  here  jets  life  fresh  and  stinging  in  the 

vivid  air  : 
The  wind  laughs  to  the  jovial   Earth  : 
The  day  is  keen   with  Autumn's  tine   Da 

of  having  .lone  the  year's  work  : 
Earth,  in  her  festival,  calls  her  children   to 

the  crimson   revels. 
The  trees  are  a  drunken  riot  :  the  sunshine 

is  dazzling     .     .     . 

Yes.     I    ought.    I    suppose,     to    he    saddened 

and   tragic  : 
But  joy  drops  from  me  like  ripe  apples. 

All  this,  clearly,  differs  in   form  r.t- 
ther  than   function    from    the  older   po- 
etry. But  with  Amy   Lowell  the  case 
different.  It  should  he  said  at  once  that 
much  of  Mf>i,    Women   and  Gkc 
written  in  conventional  meters,  some 
times    in    ingenious   combination    with 

free    \erse    interludes,    as    in    the    poem 

where    sin-    US6S    tree    \eise    to 

the    playing    of  a    \  iotin    here   and   tfe 

in   the  course   ^\    a    narrative   writ 
in     formal  IS,     Hut     the     distil 

tive  qualitj  of  the  book    and  one  wh 
noticeablj    stronger    than    in    v 
Lowell's  last  volume    Is  In  the  attempt 
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Winter  Reading 

should  result  in  a  sense  of  enrichment.  How  good  is  the  prospect  of 
long  evenings  and  week  ends,  as  we  look  forward  to  them  at  the 
approach  of  the  fireside  time  of  year !  Even  the  odd  moments,  during 
the  winter  season,  will  yield  so  much  of  instruction,  of  arousement,  and 
of  new  outlook !  Books  are  so  accessible,  nowadays,  so  endless  in  their 
variety,  and  so  easy  to  carry  about  in  the  hand  or  the  pocket !  The 
time  of  year  for  good  reading  is  a  welcome  season. 

Yes  !  But  did  you  ever  come  out  a  little  lean  in  the  spring  ?  When 
you  looked  back  upon  a  winter  of  priceless  opportunities  for  increase 
of  knowledge  and  for  mental  toning  up,  did  you  ever  realize  that  you 
had  read  a  little  of  everything,  and  not  much  of  anything,  or  perhaps  a 
good  deal  of  things  that  are  not  very  filling?  It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence of  those  who  do  not  stock  up  with  good  provisions  for  the  mind. 

Why  not,  this  winter,  plan  ahead  for  feeding  yourself  intellectually 
on  something  worth  while,  as  definitely  as  a  thrifty  householder  looks 
out  for  the  flour  barrel  or  the  coal  bin? 

Read  a  Course 

that  has  been  expertly  planned,  with  a  recognition  of  solemn  responsi- 
bility to  make  it  worthy,  because  the  leisure  hours  of  men  and  women 
are  precious,  yet  with  a  sane  remembrance  of  the  need  to  make  it 
enticing,  because  otherwise  few  would  take  it.  The  Chautauqua 
Course  is  so  planned,  on  the  basis  of  forty  years'  experience.  Thou- 
sands of  your  clan,  guild,  cult,  complexion,  and  time  of  life  have 
profited  by  it.  So  you,  with  all  your  advantages  or  limitations,  would 
doubtless  find  it  suited  to  your  needs.  The  course  for  this  winter 
deals  with  a  group  of  subjects  all  related  to  the  continent  now  swept 
by  war,  under  the  slogan,  "The  Hope  of  Europe."  There  are  four 
years  in  a  complete  cycle,  leading  to  graduation  for  those  who  perse- 
vere; but  one  year  at  a  time  ($5)  is  the  principle,  and  each  year  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  A  circular  and  order  blank  will  be  mailed 
you,  if  you  write  for  it. 

"Don't  Read  at  Random" 

Address 
Winter  Reading  Department 

Chautauqua  Institution 

Chautauqua,  New  York 
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THE  CONFIDENCE 

that  no  disturbing  incident  will  mar 
the  pleasure  oi  sour  trip  makes 
travel  on  a 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Tour 

an  ideal  \  aration. 

South  America:  land  of  the  remark- 
able Iiua  civilization,  of  stupendous 
mountains  ami  limitless  undeveloped  re- 
sources. The  one  ideal  was  to  visit  this 
wonderful  continent  ami  be  free  from 
the  worries  of  custom  houses,  foreign 
languages  ami  the  perpetual  difficulties 
ot  getting  accommodations  in  a  strange 
land  is  with  one  of  our  small  parties. 
turea    Dec,    30;    Jan.    13,    31;    Feb. 

iu,   .'4,   and    Mar.    14. 

South  Sea  Islands  and  Australasia: 

aating  new  tours  out  of  the  ordinary 
routes      of       travel,       including       Hawaii, 

.1,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Karotonga  and  Tahiti.  Leaving  Mar.  7 
and  Mar.   13. 

Also  Tours  to  California  and  Hawaii. 
Japan  and  China,  Nassau  and  Florida, 
and  two  luxurious  cruises  to  the  West 
Indies,  Sailing;  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

Send  for   Booklet    Desired. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  6,  17  Temple  PI.,  Boston 

New  York    Philadelphia     Chicago     San  Francisco 
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At  the 
Rainbow's  End 

is    Nassau-Bahamas,    a    quaintly 

foreign  colony,  wonderfully  rich 
in  the  romantic  strangeness 
and  astounding  color  of  the 
Tropics. 

From  December  to  April  the 
climate  is  that  of  June,  while 
but  a  short  distance  away,  cities 
in  the  United  States  are  being 
racked    unceasingly    by    storm. 

Wouldn't  a  month  or  two  in 
Nassau  with  its  marvelous  surf 
bathing,  big  game  fishing,  ten- 
nis and  golf — be  a  holiday  to 
remember? 

Wouldn't!  voti  come  home 
wonderfully    "tit"? 

Write  today  for  "Nassau- 
Bahamas"  and  Hotel,  Boarding 
House  and  Furnished  Villa 
Register.  The  time  to  go  is 
this  winter,  and  the  time  to 
plan  is;  NOW. 

Bahamas  Government 

Agent 

450    Fourth    Avenue, 
New   York   City. 
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THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT 
Climate  Mild  but 
Dot   Enervating 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

nil  squipmsnl  on  tin-  I 
IhruiiRlioiii       drill tiled   awlmmlng 

1 
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to   push    language   into   largely   on 
plored  tiolds.  Her  work  parallels  some 
of  tlu-  confining  experiment!  of  mod- 
ern   painting,    sin-    wants    to    express 
musical  sound  and  cadence  in  words, 

ml  in  terms  of  color,  color  in  terms 

of    sound    and    motion.    Sometimes    she 

>  e-i  ds    admirably.    To    take    a    minor 

imple,  we  quote  from  Thompson's 
Lunch  Room,  originally  published  in 
flu-  Independent  tor  August  2x,  last: 

Dropping  on   the  white  counter  like  horn 

QOtes 
Thru   a   web  of  violins 
The  tlai  yellow  lights  of  oranges 
Tlic  cube-red  splashes  of  apples 
In  high  plated  6pergnes. 

A    spoon     falls    upon    the    floor    with    the 

impact  "f  metal  striking  stone, 
And  the  Bound  throws  across  the  room 
Sharp,    invisible   zigzags 
Uf  silver. 

Her  method  is  sometimes  much  like 
that  of  the  Impressionists,  who  painted 
light  by  laying  fragments  of  pure  color 
side  by  side.  Thus  in  The  Aquarium, 
and  in  some  of  the  "polyphonic  prose," 
she  gets  the  result  she  wants  by  what 
she  calls  the  "unrelated"  method, 
stringing  words  and  phrases  together 
in  a  sort  of  ejaculatory  way,  without 
grammatical  ties  of  any  sort.  As  a 
dramatic  device,  and  in  certain  special 
fields  of  description,  the  method  un- 
doubtedly works.  We  can  quote  only 
the  beginning  of  An  Aquarium: 

An  Aquariut/i 

Streaks    of    green    and    yellow    iridescence, 

Silver  shaftings. 

Rings  veering  out  of  rings, 

Silver — gold — 

Grey-green  opaqueness  sliding  down, 

With  sharp  white  bubbles 

Shooting   and   dancing. 

Flinging  quickly  outward.     .     .     . 

The  "polyphonic  prose,"  like  the 
modernist  paintings  in  which  color  and 
form  have  forgotten  which  is  which, 
hovers  uncertainly  on  the  borderline 
between  verse  and  prose.  Undoubtedly 
it  carries  vigorous  imaginative  concep- 
tions well,  but  the  ordinary  reader 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  classify  the 
result.  It  is  probably  less  important  to 
pin  it  into  one  category  or  the  other 
than  to  estimate  its  effectiveness  per  se, 
and  for  such  special  uses  as  the  eerie 
ghostliness  of  The  Crossroads,  or  the 
onomatopoeia  of  The  Bombardment,  it 
is  obviously  appropriate.  One  feels  that 
perhaps  Miss  Lowell  attempts  to  use  it 
too  often. 

The  keen  sensitiveness  to  color  which 
Miss  Lowell  shows  sometimes  leads  her 
into  metaphorical  extravagances  where 
the  reader  is  reluctant  to  follow,  but  it 
does  give  a  richness  and  vigor  to  her 
narratives  and  dramatic  monologues 
that  makes  them  distinctive,  tho  as  a 
whole  they  are  neither  so  passionate  as 
Masters'  nor  so  curiously  intimate  as 
Frost's.  As  for  the  war,  she  writes  much 
more  successfully  of  the  Napoleonic  8X1 
than  of  our  own,  but  Patterns,  the 
poem  with  which  the  book  opens,  is  a 
superb  vignette  of  the  eternal  tragedy 

of  the  woman  left  at  hem- 

The  Cieitt    V<i"         bj     I  M.'.ir   Lee  Motors.   The 
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Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 

Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 

you   work.     Could  you  fill  it?     Could 

you  jump  right  in  and  make  good?    Or 

would  the  boss  have  to  pass    you   up 

because  you  lacked  training? 

Don't  take  chances  on  being  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  start  right  notvto  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.  C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs  they  wanted. 
What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  All 
the  I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.  Here's 
the  coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4532,       Scranton,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box        4532.       SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  x. 


ELECTRICAL  ENUIN'Ml 
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Electric  Railways 
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Marine  Engineering 
\U<  HITECTURE 
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Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
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Sheet  Metal  Worker 
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Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
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Higher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
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resetters  Course 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


360.  Reader  from  the  Middle  West.  "I  am 
troubled  with  neurasthenia,  spinal  irritation, 
stomach  disorders,  low  vitality,  total  blindness  in 
one  eye  and  partial  in  other.  Believe  all  my 
troubles  due  to  continual  nagging  of  hysterical 
mother,  who  has  been  partly  unbalanced  for 
many  years.  Family  quarrel  at  meals,  are  all  ner- 
vous and  irritable  ;  children  used  to  be  healthy 
and  husky,  now  have  neuritis,  and  other  com- 
plaints. I  am  a  college  graduate,  want  to  teach, 
but  am  not  able.  Please  suggest  course  of  action." 

Get  away  from  home — quick.  Go  and  visit  rel- 
atives, work  for  your  board  on  a  farm,  pound 
stone  on  the  streets,  anything  for  a  change. 
Read  such  books  as  Kellogg's  "Neurasthenia," 
Lindlahr's  "Nature  Cure,"  Dubois'  "Psychic 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,"  and  Patter- 
son's "The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  Marden's  "Every 
Man  a  King,"  my  own  "Efficient  Living."  Do 
some  easy  physical  work  every  day.  Try  mas- 
sage and  vibration  for  the  nerves.  Make  your- 
self smile  at   your  troubles. 

A  few  weeks  at  a  good  health  resort  should 
brace  you  up.  Investigate  these :  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  ;  Dr.  Sahler 
Sanitarium,  Kingston,  New  York ;  Dr.  Strueh's 
Health  Resort,  McHenry,  Illinois ;  Dr.  Lindlahr 
Sanitarium,  525  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago ; 
The  Biggs  Sanitarium,  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina; The  Walter  Sanitarium,  Walters'  Park, 
Pennsylvania;  Caldwell  Health  Home,  Pasadena, 
California ;  International  Health  Resort,  4200 
Grand    Boulevard,    Chicago. 


361.  Mr.  F.  R.  D.,  California.  "During  the  last 
few  weeks  I  have  read  your  Question  Box  an- 
swers, and  have  thoroly  enjoyed  the  same.  I 
have  become  interested  in  Dr.  {Catherine  M.  H. 
Blackford's  new  book  Analyzing  Character,  which 
purports  to  teach  a  system  of  character  analysis 
thru  the  carriage  and  exterior  appearance  of 
people.  I  wish  to  have  your  confidential  opinion 
of  this  book,  and  would  appreciate  further  in- 
formation along  similai  lines.  Is  it  possible  to 
determine  character  without  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  individual  in  question?" 

Only  approximately.  We  do  not  consider  any 
method  of  character  reading  infallible,  but  do 
consider  all  methods  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
parents,  teachers,  physicians,  clergymen,  sociolo- 
gists, employers,  and  young  people  from  twelve  to 
forty  years  of  age.  Among  the  score  of  best 
books  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Blackford'*  book  stands 
high.  We  advise  you  to  obtain  it — tho  we  cannot 
give   unqualified   endorsement  to  any  book. 

Apply  t/>  EAeieney  Publishing  Company, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  for  list  of  books 
and   experts. 


Mr.    J.    N.    W.,    New    York.    "I    an 
worked,    run    do^-n,    aUmueb    and    nerval    bad, 
need  a  change  '.f  habit  :in<l  environment.     Doe- 
tar  My  'li<-t   and  exercize,  bat  h.-w   not 
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^An  -Advertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


Anticipation  &^ 

personal  service,  or  equipment,which 
may  add  to  the  passengers'  comfort,  convenience 
or  safety,  is  a  responsibility  which  the  Pullman 
Company  for  fifty  years,  has  consistently  fulfilled. 

In  order  that  no  improvement  might  be 
neglected,  every  practical  suggestion  is  actually 
incorporated  in  a  car  under  construction  in  our 
shops,  and  once  a  month  these  suggested  im- 
provements are  personally  inspected  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  composed  of  the  higher 
officials  of  the  Company. 

The  development  of  the  sleeping  car,  the 
parlor  car  and  the  enclosed  vestibule  are  charac- 
teristic steps  in  the  constant  advance  made  by 
the  Pullman  Company  in  the  perfection  of  its 
equipment  To  this  end  every  new  invention 
practical  for  Pullman  car  construction  is  carefully 
considered,  and,  if  contributing  to  safety  or  con- 
venience is  adapted  to  car  requirements. 

Many  of  these  improvements  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature  and  contribute  chiefly  to  safety. 
Others  result  primarily  in  added  comfort,  or  con- 
venience to  passengers.  All  serve  to  anticipate 
the  passengers'  requirements  and  meet  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  the  traveling  public. 
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institution,     thai     specialize     iii     i-e.search     along 

win    Una  or  kindred  lines.   We  mention  a   few; 

Station     lor     Experimental     Evolution. 

Cold    Spring    Harbor,    New    York;    II.    S.    Marine 

Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Msssachu- 
Rockefeller  Institute,  sixty-sixth  .street 
and  Wenue  a.  New  v.ni, ;  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, 26  W.I  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York; 
and  some  of  thi'  agricultural  experiment 
tious  at  leading  colleges,  principally  .state  uni- 
'  ould  vim  not  retain  your  posil Ion 

teacher,      then      by     spare      time     and     study      and 

summer  experimental  work  train  yourself  for  a 
new  field  al  one  of  these  Institutional  You 
would  stand  a  h<tier  chance  if  you  took  a  sec- 
retarial or  business  course  first,  and  were  thus 
able  to  do  the  necessary   work  of  an  office.  The 

health  hoards  of  New  Yoik,  Chicago,  and  other 
large  cities  now  make  investigations  and  reports 
wherein   you    might   serve.    (Jet    their  bulletins. 


864.  Mr.  A.  G.  S..  Nankin*.  China.  "I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  for  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  hooks  you  say  ought  to  he  read  by  every 
housewife.  I  am  an  engineer  and  can  appre- 
ciate what  the  study  of  hooks  on  Household  En- 
gineering can  mean  to  a  housewife.  I  want  my 
wife  to  have  them." 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  open-minded 
ness  and  far-sightedness — only  a  rare  man  thinks 
to  provide  ;us  Rood  facilities  for  his  wife's  work 
as  he  does  for  his  own.  We  trust  that  your  wife 
may  soon  become  a  missionary  for  the  efficiency 
gospel   in    China,   where  it  is  so   much   needed. 

A  few  modern  books  :  "The  New  Housekeep- 
ing." by  Christine  Frederick  ;  "Principles  of 
Domestic  Engineering,"  by  Mary  Pattison  ; 
"Home  Economics,"  by  Maria  Parloa:  "The  Ef- 
ficient Kitchen,"  by  Georgie  Boynton  Child  ;  all 
may  be  had  from  Efficiency  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Woolworth  Building,  New  York.  We  refer 
you  also  to  home  economics  publications  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New- 
York  City ;  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York ;  of  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion,  Station   N,    Baltimore,   Maryland. 
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365.  Mr.  F.  J.  M.,  Rhode  Island.  "What  are 
the  possibilities  for  a  young  man  with  some 
capital  in  South  American  trade?  Would  be 
willing  to  go  to  South  America  if  opportunity 
offers.  Is  there  a  field  in  cities  like  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  an  American  with  en- 
ergy and  some  brains,  and  I  believe  some  abil- 
ity for  business  ?  Is  there  a  school  or  course  that 
teaches   South  American  business  methods?" 

(a)  South  America  is  comparatively  a  new 
field  for  the  American  business  man,  tho  a  vast 
and  fertile  one.  Before  the  war,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  practically  controlled  the 
business  of  our  sister  republics.  Write  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 
for  details  as  to  opportunities  and  possibilities. 
Mr.  Vanderlip,  the  president  of  the  bank,  has 
inaugurated  an'elficiency  system  of  education  in 
connection  with  South  American  business.  Write 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton and  secure  the  Consular  Report,  concerning 
business   opportunities   in   South    America. 

(b)  I  am  informed  that  the  National  City 
Bank  has  also  started  a  school  for  teaching 
young  men  how  to  do  business  in  South  America. 


366.  A  Southern  Woman.  It  is  evident  from 
my  weekly  reading  of  the  Question  Box  that 
any  and  all  persons  with  problems  on  any  and 
all  subjects  apply  to  you  for  aid  ;  it  is  equally 
evident     that     your    aid     is     most     satisfactory        \ 

woman    of    tifty-six,    daughter   of    parents    with 

heart  disease  and  t  uborculosis.  has  been  from 
babyhood  irritable,  noisy,  ungovernable,  erratic, 
temper   and  self-will  out-running   all  Other   tv 

Energy   remarkable;  mania  to  earn  money,  and 

to     be     praised     for     her     wood     looks      these 

Influences  only  means  o(  reaching  and  e  timing 
her    1  ■  cook,  do  dm  \  work,  raise  chickens, 

has    always    wanted     to    take    boarders      Elder 

sister,    conservative,     well    off,     won  t     allow 

I  ho    need    e.    impel   itiv  e,    to   keep 
sister    occupied    ."id     lane      Whal     can    he    done""' 
The    person     to    he    cured    is    the    eld 

pride     la     vvo'so     than     had     hciedi'.v       Show 
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After  studying  books  on  practical  psycholoRy, 
explain  to  her  how  ugly  feelings  leave  their 
mark  on  the  face,  and  will  finally  destroy  her 
good  looks. 

A  position  as  housekeeper  for  doctor  or 
sanitarium  would  be  worth  considering — ask 
your  physician  for  names  and  addresses,  with 
advice  on  way  to  apply  suggestive  therapeutics, 
would  probably  aid  recovery — any  doctor  should 
know   authorities. 


367.  Miss  D.  H.  G.,  New  York.  "I  am  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-four,  well  educated,  with  some 
literary  ability  which  I  am  anxious  to  develop. 
Meanwhile  I  must  earn  my  living,  (a)  How  can 
I  bring  my  wares  to  market?  (b)  How  does 
one  get  regular  newspaper  or  magazine  work 
to  do?  (c)  Would  you  advise  a  course  at  a 
school  of  journalism  "." 

fa)  We  do  not  believe  your  wares  quite 
ready  to  go  to  market.  A  young  woman  of  your 
age  does  not  know  life  sufficiently  to  command 
the  attention  of  publishers.  Why  not  get  a 
clerical  position  with  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
or  publishing  house,  then  be  earning  your  liv- 
ing and  learning  the  technical  side  of  literary 
work  at  the  same  time  ?  You  could  soon  master 
proofreading,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  filing, 
or  business  correspondence — then  be  ready  for 
a  steady  job.  See  answers  to  similar  queries  in 
previous   numbers. 

(b)  By  going  after  it.  Select  the  periodicals 
you  feel  you  can  serve  best,  write  the  editors 
in  turn,  say  what  you  have  done,  what  you  hope 
to  do.  Make  your  letter  distinctive.  Put  your 
whole  self  into  one  typewritten  page.  Enclose 
eelf-addrest,   stamped   envelope. 

(c)  Desirable — not  essential. 


368.  Mr.  G.  A.  M.,  New  York.  "I  am  a 
widower,  have  six  children  four  to  sixteen 
years  old,  all  but  the  youngest  going  to  school 
yet  none  working  toward  a  special  vocational 
end.  I  want  to  avoid  the  "blind  alley"  peril  in 
education,  am  specially  anxious  to  discover  what 
the  two  oldest  boys  are  best  fitted  for.  Where 
I  secure  a  blank  form  or  question  list,  to  be 
filled  out  by  teachers  and  parents,  designed  to 
m  clearly  what  line  of  work  each  child  ought 
to  follow,  and  how  the  start  should  be  made? 
Si'ch  a  help  would  be  invaluable  to  parents 
situated  as   I  am." 

N"o  blank  of  thus  kind,  reliable  and  complete, 
has  yet  been  published.  Every  home  and  school 
should  have  one  for  each  child — but  there  is 
none.  You  will  be  able  to  devise  a  fairly  good 
question  blank  yourself,  on  reading  and  compar- 
ing xeveral  books  as  Riddell's  "Human  Nature 
Explained,"  Parsons'  "Choosing  a  Career," 
Mtetbers'a  "Psychology  and  Industrial  Effi- 
ciency," Blackford's  "Analyzing  Character," 
These  books  and  others  may  be  had  from  EfTi- 
y  Publishing  Company,  Woolworth  Build- 
ing.   New    York. 

Have    you    aak«d    your    City    or   State    Sup'-rin- 

ot  Beboob   what  is   being  done   lately   by 

'.Is  to  furnish  an  approximation 

',f    rotational    guidance  to   boys  and  girls?  This 

responsibility  lies  most  with  the  teachers. 


869.   Prof.  0,  D.,  North  Dakota.  "I  am  a  UMb- 
er,    and    have    l,«-en     'rying    for    sever.il 

journalism.     I     have 
short    *ton<-     ;ir,d    arurlex,    with    only    minor   sue- 
ces*.  I  feel  thai   I  bare  the  education,  the  knowl- 
Aorid,  and  perhaps  the  al.iliiy,   for 

/      I',     there     any     way     of 
ability    other    than     the     • 

'    H.i    Whei  •  •  can  one 

■  .rn   of   rn.-uiu- 
toriea    of    publishers    and    their 
wants  ?" 

iure    way.    Thf    polish    for    talent     it 

ihine     until 
.r  |(jht    on    a     eri<      of  .    If 

»he  time 

you     will 
•!'  r    them,    batter    them 
■ 

i  rti,  <■    their    want*. 
/in 
■i    will   ..  tim- 

ber i     unlnatioa 

•  ■    •       in      abort-- 

by      several      correspond! 
-I   probab 

rht  I*-  of  . 

of     Aoi'th  a  ;     An' 

i  <it   A ut hi  '    Editors  .  nil  of 

I  h<     'A  nl/r/    Muko- 
iuai 


Nerves  have  a  Hunger  of  their  Own 


^==j>     «f=^ 


How  Sanatogen 
helps  satisfy  it 


Amount  of 
phosphorus  ab- 
sorbed by  the 
body  under  or- 
dinary diet. 


Amount  of 
phosphorus  ab- 
sorbed by  the 
body  with  San- 
atogen added 
to    diet. 


When  Sanatogen  was 
used,  the  body  absorbed 
48  per  cent,  more  pro- 
tein and  63  per  cent. 
more  phosphorus. 


Amount  of 
protein  ab- 
sorbed by  the 
body  under  or- 
dinary   diet. 


Amount  of 
protein  ab- 
sorbed by  the 
body  with  San- 
atogen added 
to  diet. 


(From  a  paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine  of  1906,  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Tunnicliffe  of  Kings  College,  London,  published  in  "Archives  Internationales  de  Pharma- 
codynamic et  de  Therapie,"  1906.) 


PROTEIN  and  Phosphorus  are 
essential  to  Life.  Protein  is 
the  true  tissue  and  muscle 
builder — the  life  substance  with 
which  our  bodies  must  be  supplied, 
or  else  suffer  starvation. 

Phosphorus  is  equally  essential — 
its  mission  is  to  nourish  nerves  and 
brain.  "Without  phosphorus,  no 
thought"  declares  a  physiologist, 
and  this  is  literally  true. 

A  perfectly  healthy  person  ex- 
tracts sufficient  protein  and  phos- 
phorus from  his  daily  food.  But 
overstrain,  worry  or  nervous  shock, 
by  weakening  the  forces  of  assimi- 
lation, tend  to  diminish  the  nourish- 
ment of  tissues  and  nerves — slowly 
to  starve  them.  Starvation  for  lack 
of  phosphorus  means  nervous 
weakness — neurasthenia.  Underfed 
nerves  cannot  work  properly,  and 
since  the  healthful  functions  of  the 
stomach  depend  upon  healthy  nerve- 
action,  the  stomach,  too,  is  upset. 

Sanatogen,  the  fond-tonic,  was  created  to 

|ust  such   a   condition.     Sanatogen   is 

purest     protein     in     scientific     combination 

with     an     organic     phosphorus     compound 


(protected  by  U.  S.  Letters  Patent).  Its 
protein  is  of  the  highest  type,  and  so  com- 
bined that  it  is  from  three  to  four  times 
as  easily  digested  as  the  protein  of  ordinary 
food.  Its  phosphorus  is  readily  and  com- 
pletely assimilated.  So  that  Sanatogen  car- 
ries its  nourishment  to  the  cells  and  tissues 
of  the  system  with  extraordinary  quickness. 

But  it  does  more.  As  the  illustration 
shows,  it  helps  the  digestive  organs  get 
more  protein  and  phosphorus  out  of  the 
daily  food.  It  goes  straight  to  the  fam- 
ished places  in  the  system  and  helps  other 
food  elements  to  get  there.  In  this  way 
Sanatogen  assists  both  stomach  and  nerves 
and  so  becomes  an  ideal  food-tonic  for 
sufferers  from  starved  nerves  and  poor 
digestion. 

Has  experience  borne  out  this  scientific 
experiment  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  eighteen  years' 
successful  use  of  Sanatogen.  It  is  found 
in  upward  of  100  scientific  contributions  to 
medical  journals  and  text  books  which 
record  the  splendid  results  from  the  use  of 
Sanatogen.  It  is  found  in  over  21,000  let- 
ters from  practising  physicians  acknowl- 
edging Sanatogen's  power  to  build  up  and 
to  sustain.  It  is  found  in  the  experience  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  every  sphere  of  life  who  have  felt 
the  revitalizing  influence  of  Sanatogen  upon 
starved  nerves,  its  beneficial  action  on  di- 
gestion, and  its  soothing  and  fortifying  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  an  impoverished 
system. 


FREE    SAMPLE    OFFER 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  all  good  druggists,  in  three  sizes  from  $1.00  up.  It 
comes  as  a  fine  while  powder  which  can  be  easily  taken  dissolved  in  water, 
milk,  etc.  To  readers  of  this  magazine  a  free  sample  will  gladly  be  sent, 
toother  with  a  charming  little  hook  by  Richard  Le  Callienne  entitled  "The 
Art  of  Living."  AddressThe  Bauer  Chemical  Go.,  26R  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


RICH    in  PURE 
SALTS  of  FRUIT 

Recommended 
by    the    World's 
Great    Food    and 
Health  Scientists 

Tin;  Natural  Food  for  Stomach  and  Bowels 

— —^—  Keeps  'I  lulu  in   Perfect  Condition. 

By  Mall.  1  Jar  $1.  4  Jars  il  bO.  Circular  on  request. 
SILWArtT  FOOD  CO..  51)  Security  Bide..  Chicago 
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Health  is  Yours 

II  you  follow  (he  teaching  of  Dr.  Elmer  Lee, 

I'lZ  Health  Culture  Magazine 

■ th  it  la  brim  imM  q\  him    and  hi  tp  I  foi 

curt'u  without  druK».  and  rlffht  <      < 

15c  a   iiiiini it  i 
months'    Trial"  h  ■ 

'. :'  ad  i"1  la p for 3 st  four  mi    ■ i      ind  add  to 

your  health.     Money  Lw  If  U  m 

HEALTH  CULTURE,  258  Si.  James  Bldg..  Naw  York 


CIBM  -PHOOP. 
RUSJIAN-BPIiTll 

hair  brush 

Plftcni  DunJrull,  > 
Mlmj   Hani 
daldnaas    ** 


I  turnover 
falls  from  b 
1 .  ,  1 , .  1 1    tlthv 

1,     II  Mill  rUU 

>i  in  1  heprlce 
>il    >  pood  bruill — buy 
r      KAN  IT  AX. 

Price  $2  Up 

''•  nddi  11'  '  '■  no 

n.lr." 

SANI7AX    BRUSH  CO. 
»:i:w  Bo.  Woooib  »....  Uiic.o.0 


THE   MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


OOUntrj  lias  had  another  year 
nal  prosperity.  Indus- 
al  activity,  revived  and  stimu- 
lated in  1916  by  the  war  in  Europe, 
become  more  intense  and  pront- 
able  ill  the  last  twelve  months.  Net 
if  the  steel  mills,  working  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity,  have 
been  without  precedent.  In  these  mills 
and  the  cotton  factories  wages  have 
been  increased  three  times.  Our  ship- 
yards have  work  for  two  years.  There 
have  been  scores  of  extra  and  special 
dividends.  Altho  refining  capacity  in 
the  copper  industry  has  been  increased 
by  40  per  cent,  the  price  of  the  metal 
has  risen  to  35  cents  a  pound.  The 
average  last  year  was  17%.  Railroad 
earnings  have  been  large.  Nearly  $600,- 
000,000  of  gold  has  come  into  the 
country.  The  sum  of  our  loans  to  for- 
eign nations  and  cities  is  now  about 
$2,000,000,000.  Growing  exports  have 
made  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,000,  and  the 
year's  shipments  to  foreign  buyers  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000,000.  High  prices,  due 
to  crop  shortage,  foreign  demand, 
greater  cost  of  production  and  other 
causes  have  sharply  increased  the  cost 
of  living.  In  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
year,  Germany's  proposition  for  peace 
negotiations  has  led  some  to  think  that 
favorable  conditions  here  may  soon  be 
affected  by  a  settlement  of  the  great 
controversy  in  Europe. 

THE    STEEL    INDUSTRY 

Steel  mills  have  been  subjected  to 
great  pressure  by  both  foreign  and 
domestic  demand,  for  in  recent  months 
our  railroads  have  been  buying  freely 


INDUS TRIALS  OR  WAR  ORDER  STOCKS 

The  table  below  shows  the  extraordinary  Increases  over  the  prices  of  shares 
before  the  war,  the  great  advances  In  1918  and  the  changes  In  the  present  year, 
many  of  which  have  been  losses,  altho  these  as  a  rule  are  slight  iu  comparison 
with  preceding  gains. 


Low 

in   I'.ll-l 

19  i 

6 

42* 


Am.  Can    

Allis-Ohalmers   

Am.  Car  &  Foundry.. 

Am.    Locomotive    20* 

Am.   Smelting    50* 

Anaconda     24§ 

Baldwin  Locomotive  .  .  38* 

Beth.  Steel  20| 

Gen.   Klectric 137* 

Gen.  Motors 37§ 

Maxwell    14* 

Nat  Lead 40 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake 58 

Pressed  Steel  Car 26J 

Studebaker   20 

Indus.  Alcohol 15 

U.  S.  Steel 48 


HiKh 
in  1915 

68* 
49* 
98 
74i 

1011 
91& 

154* 

600 

185* 

535 
92 
70$ 

164| 
78* 

195 

129| 
88| 


Net  Change 
in  1915 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


36* 
231 
33? 

46| 
51  i 

40* 
77| 
f4l2.r>$ 
+   34} 
+  443 
+  58| 
+  18* 
+  75 
+  29J 
+  128* 
+  101 
+  37* 


Opening 
1916 

60* 

31 

77 

68* 
1001 

90 
115* 
450 
174* 
495 

75 

66 
139* 

64 
163* 
127 

87* 


Net 

Change 

in  1916 

to  Sept.  6 

+  3* 
—  7 
-14* 


±a  ± 


Net 

Change 

in  1916 

to  Dec.  14 

-  !>& 

—  2i 
6* 

11} 


—  3* 
— 35* 
+  37 

—  5* 
+  80 
+  9* 
+     * 

—  4* 
—10 
— 39| 
—16| 
+  11 


4* 
-  46* 

+  130 

—  2 
+  255 

—  12} 

5 
13* 
12* 
50* 
11* 
25} 


+ 
+ 


+ 


STEEL  CORPORATION'S  NET  EARNINGS 

Proof  of  unprecedented  prosperity  in  the  steel  industry  is 
shown  by  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  earnings,  which  have 
risen  from  $12,500,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1915  to 
$S5,S00,000  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year.  For  the  full 
year  probably  they  will  be  not  less  than  $310,000,000.  These 
profits  have  caused  three  increases  of  wages  and  the  declara- 
tion of  extra  dividends. 


Quarters  1916 

First    $60,712,624 

Second 81,126,048 

Third    85,817,067 

Fourth    


1915 

$12,458,159 

27.950,055 

38,718,644 

51,232,788 


the  equipment  they  needed  some  time 
ago.  Their  orders  in  November  amount- 
ed to  $130,000,000,  but  delivery  will 
be  greatly  delayed.  Many  of  the  cars, 
locomotives  and  rails  will  not  go  to  the 
buyers  until  1918.  Russia  has  placed 
contracts  for  350,000  tons  of  rails, 
165,000  tons  of  barbed  wire,  1000  loco- 
motives, 1000  cars  and  50,000  car 
wheels.  Italy  has  bought  rails  and  pig 
iron;  Japan  has  taken  large  quantities 
of  ship  plates.  In  the  late  months  of 
the  year  the  Allies  made  heavy  pur- 
chases of  steel  bars  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shells,  taking  about 
2,000,000  tons  at  $80  a  ton.  There 
have  been  additions  to  prices  every 
week,  and  the  increase  for  many  prod- 
ucts in  a  year  has 
been  not  far  from 
100  per  cent.  This 
advance  adds  to 
the  cost  of  rail- 
road operation  and 
of  the  machinery 
and  tools  which 
farmers      must 


1914 

$17,994,351 
20,457,596 
22.276.002 
10,933,170 

$71,661,149 


$130,359,646 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Exports  have  steadily  increased,  owing  to  great  shipments 
of  war  supplies,  and  imports  in  recent  months  have  declined. 
The  excess  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  full  calendar 
year  will  be  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  with  June  it  was  $2,135,000,000.  Exports  for  the 
calendar  year  will  be  about  $5,400,000,000. 


Exports 

January    $330,636,410 

February    401,783,974 

March 410,742,034 

April    399.801,157 

May    473,408.520 

June    404,824.067 

July    445,601,910 

August    510,167.13s 

September    616.007,408 

>ber   480,618,280 

Fiscal  vear  end 
log  with. I une. $4,333,058,865  $2,197,883,510  $2,186,775,855 
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Imports 
$184,350,942 
193,933,117 
213»689.786 
218,236,397 
229,188,957 
246,890,770 
lS2.722.!t:;s 

199,310.480 
L04.038.014 
L70,428,897 


Excess  of 
Exports 

$145,6S3.468 
207,848.857 
197,153,249 
181,024,700 
24  1,309,506 
218,927.287 
202,838.872 
310,860.958 
360,008,794 
:;i  1,189,388 


have.  The  price  of  tin  plate  has  risen 
from  $3.60  to  $6.50  and  $7  per 
box.  There  are  great  exports  of  this 
product.  The  upward  movement  of 
prices  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  in- 
dustry. There  has  recently  been  much 
excitement,  with  sharp  advances,  in  the 
pig  iron  market.  Bessemer  billets  are 
sold  at  $35,  against  $19.50  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel 
products  in  the  nine  months  that  ended 
with  September  were  $619,853,000,  but 
were  only  $215,000,000  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  last  year. 

Profits  are  fairly  indicated  by  the 
reports  of  the  great  Steel  Corporation, 
whose  net  earnings — only  $12,458,000 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1915 — have  risen 
to  $60,000,000  in  this  year's  first 
quarter,  $81,000,000  in  the  second, 
and  $85,800,000  in  the  third.  For  the 
full  year  they  will  be  about  $310,000,- 
000,  which  may  be  compared  with 
$130,000,000  last  year  and  $71,000,000 
in  1914.  For  two  quarters  the  divi- 
dends, owing  to  extra  additions,  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent.   The 


COURSE  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

The  large  price  gains  of  1915  have  been  followed  by  losses, 
as  a  rule,  and  these  were  increased  in  the  year's  last  quarter. 
Earnings  have  been  very  satisfactory,  but  prices  have  been 
restrained  by  the  wages  controversy  and  the  expected  cost 
of  the  eight-hour  law ;  also  by  the  sale,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year,  of  shares  that  had  been  owned  abroad. 


Atchison  .... 
B.  &  Ohio... 
Can.  Pac.  .  •  • 
St.    Paul    

Northwestern. 

Dal  vV  Hud.. 

(!t.    Northern. 

Lehigh    

N.  Y.  Central 
North     Pac.  •  • 

Pennaj  Ivania, 

Reading 

So.  Pac 

I  i.     Pac 


Net 

Change 

in 

1914 

+      i 

—53 
—13 

91 

i:;; 

10* 
8 

61 


Net  Net 

Opening  Change        Chause 

1916  in  L916.  la  1916 

to  Sept.  5  to  iv 

108  —  4*  —  5* 

95  —  S} 

182  —  5 

101  —  7* 

134*  —  9 

l.VC  —  3 

126  —  9 

si*  —  3 

lost*  —  5 

lis  —  7 

59  —  8 

S3 

102*  —  6 
L38  * 


u 

L6| 

B 

U* 

t 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial   Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  (or  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


Henry  Clews  &  Co, 

BANKERS 

11, 13, 15,  17  and  19  BROAD  ST. 

Members  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 


Stocks  and  bonds  bought 
and  sold  for  investors,  also 
carried  on  liberal  terms. 

Banking  Accounts  re- 
ceived subject  to  check  at 
light. 

Interest  paid  on  daily  bal- 
ance 


Letters  of  Credit 

Issued  Available  the  Worlfl  Over 


;ami  hai 

J.  W.  Bowen  &  Co. 

25  and  2(>  Exchange  Building 

Boston,    Mass. 
i -i lists    in 

American   I  dophone  & 

Telegraph  Co. 

■>w\   Subtidiarii 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

New  York,  59   Wall  Street 
Philadelphia,  4th  and  Chestnut  Sts.  Boston,  60  State  St. 

and  ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS 

Baltimore   and    Calvert   Streets,   Baltimore.  ALL  CONNECTED   BY   PRIVATE   WIRE. 

Members   of   the    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Boston    and    Baltimore    Stock    Exchanges. 


Execute  Orders  on  Commission  for  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  all 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

BILLS   OF   EXCHANGE  BOUGHT  AND    SOLD. 

Arrangements    made    with    Banks    and  Bankers  in  the  United   States,  enabling 
them  to  Issue  their  own  Drafts  on  Foreign  Countries. 


Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  issued.  Also   Travelers'  Cheques. 

Foreign    Collections.     Telegraphic    Transfers    of  Money  made  between  this  Country  and  Europe. 

Deposit  Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Firms  and  Individuals  received  upon  favorable 
terms.  Certificates  of  Deposit  bearing  interest  issued  payable  on  demand  or  at  a  stated 
period.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  London 


MAIN   OFFICE 
Founders  Court,  Lothbury,   E.  C. 


OFFICE  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
123   Pall   Mall,  S.  W. 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 


AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for 
travelers,  available  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
make  Telegraphic  Transfers  to 
Europe,  <  uba  and  theotherWest 

Indies,  Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  .orders   for  the  pur- 
<  ha  <■   and   sale   of   Investmi  nl 
unties. 


Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment  Bonds 


We  invite  inquiries  relative 
to  the  investment  of  funds, 
or  for  statistical  informa- 
tion       regarding      securities 


Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston     Londcn 


0 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiin milium iiiiiiimiiiiiii iniiiiiiin i iiimimmiiiiiiiimmiiiimii mis 


WOODWARD,  BALDWIN  &  CO. 


43  and  45  WORTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
BELLING  AGENTS  FOR  THE 


Pi<  dmont    M  iy..   ' 
■  i     Mills 

M  ftf.    I 
Anderson    '  ottoti    Mill* 

I   '  lotton    M  ilia 

P,   \ 

Poin  '  ii    Mill* 


Woodside    Cotton    Mil!-. 
On    «  otton    Mills 

•  otton    Mi  Hi 
VVoodrufl    '  otton    Mills 
Franklin 

'  .1,  nwood    I  otton    M  ilia 
BroKon    Mill 

im  ton    Mills 


Chiquola   Mf<;.   Co. 
Toxaway    Mills 
Brandon    Mill. 

I  ..II    ,      I     Mil.  ,n        M  ill    . 

I  -  v  - 1 1 . i    i  otton    M  ill . 

i  I  ., Hi. n  Mills 
Hi.  Il.nlu,  II  Mills 
lu, Is, .11     Mills 


V1CTOB  MONAGHAN  MILLS 

'n1   rs      Mill*  Apalai  he    Mill  i 

Monagban    Mill*  Vic  to  i    Manfg,   Co. 

SHEETINGS,   DRILLS,  FINE  CLOTHS,  OUTING  CLOTHS   AND    DUCKS 


— _ —  ,    * 

B i in minium i I ii nun I i nun i minimi urn mil m iimmn,. 
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CHARTERED    1822 


The  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 


Nj,    16.  18.  20  and  22  William  St 


NEW  YORK 


Branch  Office.  475  Fifth  Avenue 


i  1  MEN  l    OF    \e\  EMBER   agth, 


RESOl  R<  I 

.  .  .     $10. 

ments   —    Sh 

U  k.   t        V.lllH-.   .          .!  J 


,.|    Morti  8,139.98 

6i«     00.00 

d    and    111     Hank      4J.'-7.5<1 

i    w   n     for 

8,1 

m  vl    Interest    1  is .61 


1.1A1S1I  I  111 

tal    Stock      $1,001 

Surplus  and  I fndivided   Prof. 

its     8,6a8, 

Deposits      170,950,345.86 

Do  Foreign    Ac- 

inces    8,097,! 

11 .1    Interest,   Taxi  s  and 
Dividend    Reserve    5,627,986.84 


$191,310,401.07 


$191,310,401.07 


BoAKO  OK  DIRECTORS. 


a    Taylor     Tynf, 

I  .(lv, 

ibald   D.    Russell, 

uklui  D.   Locke, 

Henry      Hentz, 


Thomas  Thaeher, 
llenrv  R.  Taylor, 
A.  Raven, 
S.    Marston, 


Anton 
I'.tlw  in 


lolm    T.    Riker, 
I     William    Clark, 
Wro.    Waldorf    Astor, 
Francis  M.   Bacon,  Jr. 


rt   L.    Gerry, 

Parker    I).     Handy, 

Ogden    Mills, 

Samuel     Sloan, 

Beekman  Winthrop. 


OFFICERS: 


VinVIX    S,    MARSTOX.    President 
MJGUSTUS    V.    HEELY,  Vici    Pres.    &    Secy. 
CORNELIUS    R.    AGNEW,    Vice-Pi 
HORACE    F.    HOWLAND,    Asst    Secy. 
WILLIAM    A.    DUNCAN,   Asst    Secy. 


SAMtTEL    SI.OAX,    Vice-President 
\\  ill  [AM     i:.    CARDOZO,    Vice  Pres. 
T.    HKRBERT    CASE,     Vice-President 
ROBERT    E.    BQYD,    Asst.    Secy. 
EDWIN    GIBBS,    Asst.    Secy. 


PARIS 

41  Boulevard  Haussmann 

Traveler*'  Letters  of  Credit 


LONDON 

15  Cockspur  St..  S.  W. 

26  Old  Broad  Street.  E.  C. 

Foreign  Exchange 


BERLIN 

56   Unter  Den  Linden.  N.  W.  7 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 

Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Appraisers 

Brokers 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 

Directors 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  H.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

GEO.  H.  BURR  &  CO. 

Equitable  Building            New  York 

do  a   general  banking  busi- 
ness,    specializing     in     In- 
vestment    Securities      and 
Commercial    Paper    of    the 
highest    grade,    which    they 
purchase    with     their    own 
funds     before     offering    to 
their    clients.      Their    long 
experience  and   exceptional 
facilities,    with    branch    of- 
fices in  the  principal  money 
centers     of     this     country, 
equip    them    to    render    ex- 
ceptional   service    to     iridic 
vidual     investors,       estates 
and  institutions. 

Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Guerrlich,  Secretary 
Clarence  Corney 

Chicago              Boston                    Seattle 
Philadelphia      St.  Louis     San  Francisco 

CHARTERED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  oi  INJew  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,404,415.20 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  A9  EXECUTOR.   ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN,   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  Itll  ■->. 
It  allows  interest  at  curret  I                                  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  mo  urities 
and  other  property,  nal  1                  A.   f 01    individuals,   estates  ami   corporations. 

EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY.    Vice  President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Seoretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL.  Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS.   2d  Assistant  Seoretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  SI  1  W  t 
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OUTPUT  OF  PIG    IRON,  tons 
Demand    mi    home   and    abroad    for 
■tee]  product!  baa  caused  a  Qotable  In 
.crease  of  the  output  of  |ii«  iron,  which 
for  the  full   rear  will  be  a  little  loss 
than   40,000,000  tons,   a  quantity    ex- 
ceeding Lusl  year's  output  by  about  33 
per  cent, 
L908  15,036,018 
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number  of  employees  has  been  in- 
creased from  141,000  to  260,000,  and 
this  year's  three  additions  to  the  wages 
amount  to  more  than  $50,000,000  in 
annual  payments.  Wages  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  other  steel  companies. 
Improvements  and  extensions  made  or 
planned  in  this  industry  during  the 
year  involve  the  expenditure  of  more 
than   $100,000,000. 

EXPORTS 

When  our  exports  in  a  month  for 
the  first  time  exceeded  $400,000,000, 
in  February,  a  higher  record  was  not 
generally  expected,  but  shipments 
have  been  much  larger  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  and  the  total  will  be 
about  $5,400,000,000.  Last  year's  was 
$3,547,000,000.  While  the  character 
of  orders  for  munitions  was  changed, 
owing  to  the  new  factories  in  Europe, 
the  movement  was  not  checked.  Old 
orders  had  not  been  filled,  and  there 
were  new  ones  for  great  quantities  of 
munition  raw  material.  Demand  for 
other  war  supplies  did  not  decline.  The 
year's  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 
or  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country,  will  exceed  $3,000,000.- 
000.  For  the  four  months  that  ended 
with  October  it  was  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $3,700,000,000.  In  1915,  the  calen- 
dar year,  the  excess  was  only  $1,768,- 
000,000. 

FOREIGN   LOANS 

Many  additional  loans  to  foreign 
governments,  provinces  or  cities  were 
made  during  the  year,  and  the  total  of 
these  borrowings  is  now  about  $2,000,' 
000,000,  The  year's  list  includes  $100. 
ooo.ooo  to  Prance;  $60,000,000  to  the 
city  of  Paris;  $20,000,000  to  each  of  the 
three  French  cities  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons 
and  Marseilles;  $2, 100,000  to  Boli> 

00,000  to  die  city  of  Sao  Panto,  in 
Brasil;     $1  i.000,000     to      Argentina; 

.'oo.ooo   to   Norway,  and   $50,00 
000  to  Russia,  ■  country  which  Is  bu] 
ing  so  much  war  materia]  here  that  o 
exports  to  it  have  been  multiplied 
six.    For   the   loan    to    Prance   ■    i 
American  company  we    formed,  and  it 
is  iued  n  i  ov  n  notes  on  the  •  acu 
bonds  supplied  bj  Fi  anc<        -  ■  al, 
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Of  the  securities  deposited  for  support 
of  a  British  loan  of  $250,000,000,  one- 
third,  or  $100,000,000,  were  American 
issues,  and  this  use  of  them  appeared 
to  check  for  a  time  what  had  been  a 
continuous  sale  of  American  stocks  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  money 
loaned  to  the  city  of  Paris  was  to  be 
used,  not  for  arms  or  munitions,  but 
to  alleviate  suffering  by  relief  work  in 
hospitals  and  elsewhere. 

China  obtained  $5,000,000  from  a 
bank  in  Chicago,  thus  exciting  protests 
from  Europe  and  Japan.  There  were 
also  small  loans  to  Ontario,  the  Water 
Board  of  Valparaiso,  and  a  French 
railroad  company,  with  a  credit  of 
$25,000,000  to  a  group  of  French 
firms.  In  the  latter  part  of  November 
preparation  was  made  for  the  sale 
here,  to  banks  and  other  purchasers, 
of  British  Exchequer  bills  or  Treasury 
notes.  Whereupon  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  Washington  publicly  issued 
a  warning  to  the  banks  of  the  Reserve 
system,  saying  that  they  should  not  tie 
up  their  liquid  funds  in  such  securities, 
the  term  of  which  could  be  prolonged 
by  renewals.  This  caused  surprize  of  a 
disagreeable  kind  in  London,  and  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  notes  should 
not  be  offered  here,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment saying  it  desired  to  show  its 
respect  for  the  Reserve  Board. 

STOCKS 

The  market  for  securities  was  a 
broad  and  active  one,  especially  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  but  there  were 
net  losses  for  nearly  all  the  railroad 
shares  and  many  of  the  industrial 
stocks.  Trading  was  stimulated  by 
prosperity,  great  exports,  and  large 
profits  in  manufactures.  There  were 
many  signs  that  what  brokers  call  "the 
public"  was  taking  part.  Price  move- 
ments were  irregular.  At  times  de- 
pression was  caused  by  rumors  of  im- 
pending peace  or  fear  of  new  interna- 
tional complications  on  account  of  sub- 
marine warfare.  On  one  day  in  October 
the  report,  given  out  by  a  leading 
banker,  that  peace  proposals  from  Ger- 
many were  on  the  way  to  Washington 
caused  a  decline,  and  there  was  another 
three  days  later,  owing  to  the  sinking 
Oi  hip*  off  Nantucket,  Light  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine.  There  ore*  of 
million-share  'lays  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.    All    the   full   days  in 

rvembei  oi   that  kind,   and   the 

,th,  with  a  total  of  84,606,9801  mi 
a  new  high   record,  in  election   v. 
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The  Five  Per  Cent  Investment 

C  AFETY  of  principal  and  continuity 
^  of  income  may  be  obtained  in  "well 
secured  mortgage  bonds  of  public 
utility  corporations  having  established 
earning  capacity  and  serving  large  cen- 
ters of  population — stability  of  earnings 
has  been  a  noteworthy  characteristic 
of  such  corporations 

\Y/E  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  upon 
request  a  selected  list  of  bonds 
which  we  have  purchased  after  care- 
ful study  and  investigation  and 
which  we   recommend    for   investment 

Merrill  Oldham  &  Company 

35  Congress  Street  Boston 


207tli     YEAR 


Sun  Insurance  Office 

OIF    LONDON 

The  Oldest  Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

Chid  Office  in  U.  S.,  No.  54  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Founded  A.  I).   1710. 

As:- 1 

.... 
.... 
Ballroad    end    other    H  Quaran 

teed,    Preferred   and   other   Bell 

Slocks    and    Othl  UM 

Banl  

and     In    ■ 

of  ooUecl  Urn 




The  207th  Year  oi  the  Company's  Active  Business  Existence 

Abstract   ol   Statement    of   Condition    of 
United  States  Branch  December  31.  1915 


»2io.ono 

208,000 


3. 435, 112 
465.718 

481.770 
00.948 


$4,866,1)98 


LIABILITIES 

foi    Unearned  Premiums $2,803,977 

Itcsorve    for   Louses    in    Process   of   Ad- 

iii  , nt 240.509 

for  Taxes  and  other  Liabilities  73,580 

Suridun  over  all  Liabilities 1,748,526 


$4,866,098 


Trustee*?   ol  the  Funds   ot  the  Company.  In  the  United  States 
Herbert  L.  Grlnus,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


GET  THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habil  of  saving  hat  been  the  salvation  of  many  a  man      It  incr< 

ped  and  malcei  him  :i  more  useful  membei   ol     tj      li   a  man 

has  n  bul  himself  to  provide  for  he  may  b<  i  i    'I  simply  in  accumu- 

lating a    ufficienl    um  to    uppoii  him  in  his  old  age.    This  can  bed  be  eff< 

by  purchasing  an   Annuity  or  an  Old  Agi   [n  e  Policj  led  by  the  Home 

Life  in  urance  Company  ol  New  tfbrk,    The  Annuity  will  yield  a  much  lai 
income  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  othei  absolute!     ecured  investment.    The 
OM  Age  Income  commenci      it  agi  60,  bul  in  casi  ol  prioi  death  the  monthly 

u'   immediately  accrues  to  the  bene!  For  1   lampli   policy*  writi 

HOME     LIKE     irSJSJI  fUANCE     COMPANY 

a.T<l     IIKOADWAY  (./<>    I.     II, I     I-.. ■,.,/.,,,  iMl;W    YORK 
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A  Surety  Bond 

of 
Known  Strength 

As  the  only  purpose  of  a  Surety 
Bond  is  to  guarantee  its  holder 
against  financial  loss  caused  by 
failure  or  inability  to  complete 
an  obligation,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  most  desirable  Bond  is  the 
one  which  is  backed  by  unques- 
tioned ability  and  recognized 
willingness  to  pay  in  case  of 
default.  It  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  this  applies  in  great- 
est degree  to  the  Bond  of 


'Rii»»c-i]]»j)]-. 


New^ork 


Founded  1884 

«.M        100  Broadway 

BUILDING  f  — 

(Telephone  Rector  9525) 

189   Montague  St.— Brooklyn— Tel.  Main  1450 
Branch  Offices  &  Agencies  Throughout  America 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  R.  R.  BROWN 

President  First  Vice-President 


I  For  36  years  we  have  been  payinp  our  customers 
jthe  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
1  methoas.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'JU0  and  up 
J  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

Ipersunsl    mvestitritiun.      Please   ask   for  Loan    Liak    (to.  710 

I $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  sarins  InTeswrs* 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


BONDS 

Suitable  for 

Banks, 

Executors, 

Individuals, 

Trust  Companies. 


•J  Send  for  List  "I"  stat- 
ing approximate  amount 
available. 


MERRILL, 

LYNCH 

&CO. 

7  Wall  Street 
New    York 


i  int.  A  sharp  decline  was  eauaed  in 
December  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment's proposals  for  peace  negotia 
tions.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  suffered 
much  loss  in  two  days,  the  transac- 
tions in  each  of  them  amounting  to 
nearly  2,500,000  shuns.  Steel  Cor- 
don common  stock,  which  had 
risen  to  129%  some  time  earlier,  fell 
to  118. 

THE    RAILROADS 

Heavy  traffic  ami  large  earnings  did 
not  prevent  a  decline  in  the  market 
value  of  railroad  shares.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  year  there  was  great 
congestion  of  freight  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  the  port  from  which  more 
than  half  of  the  exports  are  shipped, 
and  in  the  closing  months  transporta- 
tion was  affected  by  a  shortage  of  cars. 
Investors  were  restrained  by  the 
thought  that  the  gains,  due  to  war 
business,  were  temporary,  and,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  by  the 
menace  of  a  general  strike  if  wage  de- 
mands involving  an  increase  of  ex- 
penses by  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  should  be  rejected.  After  the 
strike  had  been  averted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  there  was  promise 
of  additional  cost  of  operation  in  the 
new  Adamson  eight-hour  law,  which 
was  to  take  effect  on  January  1.  Be- 
ginning in  the  West,  the  leading  com- 
panies asked  for  injunctions  against  the 
law,  asserting  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. There  was  a  threat  of  a  strike 
if  the  courts  should  decide  in  their 
favor.  Efforts  were  made  to  reach  a 
final  decision  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  While  reports  showed  increases 
of  net  earnings,  they  also  gave  proof 
of  the  higher  cost  of  operation,  due  to 
a  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  equip- 
ment and  all  supplies.  Near  the  close 
of  the  year  the  companies  gave  large 
orders  for  new  rolling  stock,  those  in 
November  amounting  to  about  $130,- 
000,000,  and  the  Newlands  Con- 
gressional committee  began  its  inquiry 
as  to  the  expediency  of  government 
ownership. 


DIVIDKNDS 


The  Independent  offers  a  Service 
for  Investors  in  which  personal  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  desires  of  its 
subscribers  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  investments  of  all  kinds. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  decide  for 
our  readers  where  they  should  put 
their  savings  and  will  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending specific  securities  to  any 
individual.  But  we  ash-  our  readers 
tn  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  De- 
partment will  give  thou  by  letter 
or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent such  impartial  information 
as  may  assist  them   in  making  a 

wise  decision  for  themselves.  /.' 

crs  who  request  advice  on  invest- 
ments will  receive  better  service 
when  they  specify  the  class  of  se- 
curities note  held,  approximate 
amounts  of  each.  Stating  if  the  in- 
vest me  ut  is  for  an  estate,  business 
or  professional  man,  ivonniu  or 
minor.    All    information    aiven    mill 

be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

(of  Delaware) 
NOTICE   OF    DIVIDEND   ON    PREFERRED    AND 

COMMON   STOCK   AND  OF   EXTRA   DIVIDEND 

us    PREFERRED  STOCK. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  American  Brake 
Shoo  and  Foundry  Company,  a  Delaware  corpora* 
Don,  baa  declared  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent. 
(8%)  upon  Ita  Preferred  Stock,  payable  In  four 
quari.  riv  Instalments  of  two  per  cent.  (2%)  each, 
and  a  dividend  of  even  per  cent.  (T'-,  i  upon  Its 
Common  Stock,  payable  En  four  quarterly  Instal- 
ments of  one  ami  three-quarters  per  cent.  (3 
each,  the  Drat  of  Bald  Instalment*,  in  the  casi 
each   class  of  stock,   to  be   payable  on   December 

80,    1916,    i"   stockhold record   at  ;t  o'clock 

i'.  of.  on  December  22,  1016;  the  second  on 
March  31,  1017,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  :i 
■  •  •  lock  i".  M.  on  March  23,  1017;  the  third  on 
June  30,  1017,  to  stockholders  of  record  al  :t 
o'clock  P.  M.  ..n  June  22,  1017;  and  the  fourth 
on  September  20,  1017,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  8  o'cloi  It  P.  M.  on  September  -1,   1017. 

The    Board   of   Directors  of   said   Company   has 
also  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  two  per  cent. 
i    upon   its    Preferred   Stock,    payable   on    De 
cember  30,   1016,    to  stockholders  of  record  at   ,i 
o'clock   P.   M.  on  December  22,   1016. 

ciu.ks   will  be   mailed. 

n  i:\KY   c.   Knox,  Treasurer. 

Dated,    New    York,    December   12,    1016, 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 
COMMON   STOCK   DIVIDEND   NO.   9. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been 
called  for  8:30  o'clock  P.  M.  December  20,  1016, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  ;■  Quarterly  dividend 
i NO.  0)  at  the  rate  of  $1.29  per  share  upon  the 
Common  Capital  stuck  of  this  Company,  payable 
..■i  January  15,  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  12:00  o'clock  noon  December  30,  1016. 
Checks  for  the  dividend  will  be  mailed.  The 
Transfer  Books  will  not  close  and  owners  desir- 
ing checks  payable  to  themselves  should  luvre 
stock  certificates  issued  in  their  own  names  on  or 
before  the  last  mentioned  date. 

D.    H.    FOOTE,    Secretary  of   the 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

San  Francisco,   California,    Dec.   9,   1910. 

THE    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    RAILROAD    CO. 
New  York,    December   13,    1916. 

A  Dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Twentv-tive  cents 
($1.25)  per  share  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared  payable  February  1, 
1017,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  January  2,   1917. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
stockholders  of  this  Company,  which  will  be  held 
January  24,  1917,  the  stock  transfer  books  will  be 
closed  at  3  P.  M..  January  2.  1917,  and  reopened 
at  10  A.   M.,  January  25,   1017. 

EDWARD  L.   ROSSITER.  Treasurer. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

The  Directors)  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  i'/>%  (j- 
per  share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and 
a  dividend  of  2%  (50c  per  share)  on  the  Com- 
mon capital  stock,  both  payable  January  5,  1917, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness  December    19,    1916. 

L.    A.   COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  70 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  Janu- 
ary IS,  1917.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business,   December   23,    1916. 

The    transfer    books    do    not    close    in    COW 
tion  with  this  dividend  declarat 

JOHN  W.  DAMON.   Treasurer. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston 

Preferred  Stock 

The    regular    quarterly    dividend    of    osh 
three-quarters    per    cent,    has    been    declared    03 

i  hrectors    oi    this   coi  poration,    r.n  al 
uary   1.  1917,  to  preferred  stockhold.  ,.»rd 

December  ...      Clucks    will    be    mailed. 

WIN]  111  1>   S     SM\  I'll 
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ELECTRIC     STORAGE 
COMPAN\ 
Allegheny    Avenue     and     19th     Rtrt 

l'hila.,    December   6th,    1016 

I'll        I. .is     In  v  B    declared    :l     dl\  I. lend    . 
per    cent.     (1      )     from     the     net     earnings    el'     the 
Company  on   Loth  Common  and   Preferred 
payable  of 

record  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  lsih, 
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CROPS    AND    FOOD 

When  it  became  known  that  the 
wheat  crop  was  only  607,557,000 
bushels,  and  that  Canada  had  only 
159,000,000,  against  last  year's  376,- 
000,000,  prices  advanced.  The  summit 
for  wheat  at  Chicago  was  reached  in 
November,  when  sales  were  made  at 
$1.92,  with  corn  at  99%.  Early  in  the 
year  wheat  had  been  as  low  as  $1.02. 
A  decline,  due  mainly  to  signs  of  a 
popular  demand  for  an  embargo,  car- 
ried the  price  down  to  $1.54  in  the 
middle  of  December.  All  the  crops 
were  short  in  comparison  with  those 
of  1915,  hay,  tobacco  and  rice  ex- 
cepted. The  yield  of  potatoes,  288,000,- 
000  bushels,  was  72,000,000  below  the 
recent  average.  It  was  officially  esti- 
mated that  only  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  could  be  spared  for  export, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  December  75,- 
000,000  had  been  shipped.  Europe 
took  250,000,000  in  1915.  Successive 
cotton  crop  estimates  fell  from  14,- 
266,000  to  11,511,000  bales,  and  the 
price  rose  to  20  cents  a  pound  at  New 
York,  then  receding  to  18%.  The  high 
and  rising  cost  of  all  food  supplies 
caused  many  to  ask  for  an  embargo 
law  forbidding  exports.  Bills  for  an 
embargo  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. An  investigation  thruout  the 
country  is  to  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  ascertain  whether 
prices  have  been  raised  and  maintained 
unlawfully.  There  has  been  a  long  list 
of  wage  increases,  granted  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  living.  In  December  a 
general  movement  of  this  kind  was 
seen,  involving  an  addition  of  10  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  bonuses,  or 
increases  of  a  temporary  character, 
were  given  by  many  banks  and  business 
firms. 
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Fourth  Street 

National  Bank 

Philadelphia,  November  17,  1916. 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $46,415,015.18 

Customers'  Liability  under 

Letters  of  Credit 1,357,314.81 

Due   from   Banks 10,672,038.20 

Exchanges     for    Clearing 

House  2,631,206.64 

Cash  and  Reserve 14,348,650.14 

$75,424,224.97 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    Stock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus    6,000,000.00 

Net  Profits   727,923.94 

Reserved  for  Taxes 20,000.00 

Circulation    490,397.50 

Letters   of    Credit   Issued 

to  Customers 1,357,764.66 

Deposits    63,828,138.87 

$75,424,224.97 
R.  J.  Clark,  Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

November  17,  1916. 

RESOURCES 

Loaus  and  discounts $3,689,034  16 

Securities   l,59,s,08ii.63 

Banking  house    150,000.00 

Cash  and  due  from  banks 1,786,227.83 

LIABILITIES  $7,223,311.62 

Capital    $    300,000.00 

Surplus    r,oo,(i(i(i.(M) 

I  ndivlded  profits  184,386.16 

Reserved   for  taxes ii  in?  ss 

Circulation  28o!k n 

Deposits    5,943,751 

OFFICERS  $7,223,3-14.62 

•  *i     Huber,     President:    John    W.    Weber, 

Vice-Pres.;  William  s.   [rlsta,   Vice-Pres.  and 

l<  r.  An  el  1'.   \  i  i  ity,  A-.st.  Cashier. 


Franklin  National  Bank 

Broad   and   Chestnut   Streets 
Philadelphia,    November  17,   1918. 

Loan     and    d  (88,769,274.86 

Liability    under   letters   of  credit        171,988.78 

Due    from    banks 9,044,182.78 

and    reserve 8,747,48o!o8 

r   Clearing    House.     4,026,959.23 

160,759,890  1(1 
T.I  A  I- 1  I.I  I  IIS 

i     $1,000,000  mi 

.Siprjiins  and  nel   profit 619.98 

o    23  ..iino  iii 

Letters  of  credit 171,983.73 

Deposita    58,079,280.89 

,   0    90.10 
J.   WM.    IIARDT,   Cashier. 


The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 

I3t       6    i   0    BOWERY. 

ORK,    Dec.    12,    1910 
a     semi  annual     diviii.  i  d     at     the     rate     of 

THRLE    and    ONI.  HALF    Pel    Cent, 
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Organized  1882 

THE 

Lincoln  National  Bank 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

42d  STREET 
Opposite  Grand  Central  Terminal 

$  1,000,000.00 


Capital      - 

Surplus  and  Undividod 

Profits 
Deposits    • 
Total  Resources 


1,932,106.00 
29,550,432.00 
34,144,002.00 


CHARLES  ELLIOT  WARREN,  President 

WILLIAM  A.   SIMONSON,   Vice-President 
DAVID  C.    GRANT,    Cashier 
JOHN   S.   SAM.MIS.   JR.,   Assistant  Cashier 
HENRY  E.  STUBING,   Assistant  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

Eben  E.  Olcott  Henry  C.  Phipps 

Joseph  P.   Grace 

Win.  G.  Rockefeller 

M.    Hartley  Dodge 

William   Brewster 

Harry  J.   Luce 


Wm.  A.  Simonson 
Edward  L.  Rossiter 
Howard  S.  Borden 
Howard  C.   Brokaw 
Chas.  Elliot  Warren 


Depository  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
City  of  New  York 

Accounts  on  Banks,  Bankers,  Trust  Companies. 
Corporations  and  Individuals  Invited 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK 
OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $50,000,000 

Resources 
over  $70,000,000 


BUSINESS  SOLICITED  AND  LIBERAL 
TREATMENT   PROMISED 


THE 

International  Bank 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $600,000 


individual  and  Commercial 
Accounts  Invited 
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INSURANCE 

CONDU(    III)  BY  W.   r:.   UNDHKYVOOD 


FIRE    INSURANCE   AND   THE   PUBLIC 


WHILE  it  is  certain  that  every- 
body who  reads  this  article 
knows  that  an  insurance  pol- 
icy is  a  contract,  we  also 
know  that  very  few  persons  appreciate 
the  responsibilities,  exprest  and  im- 
plied, which  they  assume  under  it. 
They  rarely  read  it,  and  it  is  generally 
regarded  more  as  a  promise  of  the  in- 
surer to  pay  on  the  happening  of  the 
event  insured  against,  than  as  a  mutual 
agreement  entered  into  between  them- 
selves and  the  insurer.  Right  at  this 
point  is  where  most  of  the  trouble  be- 
tween the  insurance  companies  and  the 
insuring  public  originates.  It  is  a  small 
matter,  perhaps,  but  when  we  face  the 
larger  consequences  of  which  it  is  the 
parent,  we  are  able  to  realize  how 
serious  it  is. 

We  meet  the  objection  that  the  in- 
surance policy — admittedly  a  contract 
between  two  parties  when  considered 
from  a  strict  legal  viewpoint — is  a  one- 
sided instrument,  in  that  its  terms  have 
not  been  debated  and  agreed  to  in  ad- 
vance by  those  entering  into  it.  This 
is  true.  The  service  to  be  rendered  is 
of  a  general  character;  that  is  to  say, 
the  principal  thing  wanted  is  to  pay 
an  indemnity  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
loss.  The  insurer  is  ready  to  do  that 
under  certain  conditions,  and  these 
govern  in  all  cases.  It  is,  therefore, 
practicable  to  set  out  a  uniform  con- 
tract for  the  use  of  all,  varying  or 
modifying  the  provisions  to  fit  indi- 
vidual circumstances  by  written  en- 
dorsements. On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  entirely  im- 
practicable to  negotiate  all  the  terms 
and  provisions  with  each  insured  every 
time  a  policy  was  wanted.  The  result 
is,  every  insurance  policy  is  what  the 
courts  characterize  as  a  unilateral  con- 
tract, that  is,  one-sided. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  however, 
the  fire  insurance  policy  in  particular 
is  not  as  one-sided — that  is,  wholly 
drawn  by  only  one  of  the  parties — as 
this  description  might  imply,  for  the 
following  reason:  Fifty  years  ago  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
endeavored  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  form  of  policy  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  question  was  taken  up  by  the 
insuring  public  and  eventually  got 
into  the  legislatures  of  several  Eastern 
states,  notably  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  Fire  under- 
writers cooperated  in  this  work  and 
the  principle  became  firmly  established. 
All  fire  insurance  policies  now  in  use 
are  "standard"  forms  prescribed  by 
some  state.  Some  states  have  adopted 
the  New  York  form,  some  that  of  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts,  others  re- 
quire their  own.  So,  as  it  falls  out,  the 
lire   insurance  policies  now  in   1186   are 

i  nd  have  lost  much 
of  "i  Br  of  one    Ided 


It  should  be  apparent  from  this  ex- 
planation that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
holder  of  a  fire  insurance  policy  to 
read  and  clearly  understand  all  the 
term*  of  the  agreement  he  has  made 
with  his  insurer.  It  is  objected  that  the 
phraseology  is  antiquated  and  in- 
volved, crowded  with  repetitions  and, 
like  all  legal  documents,  difficult  of 
comprehension.  There  is  enough  truth 
in  this  objection  to  give  it  standing,  but 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  one  in- 
terested from  discharging  a  duty  due 
himself.  The  policies  of  today,  while 
necessarily  long,  are  composed  in  cur- 
rent English,  comparatively  free  of  in- 
volutions and  easily  comprehended  by 
an  average  intelligence. 

A  STUDY  of  the  fire  insurance  policy 
will  result  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  limitations  of  the — let  us 
say  art — of  the  art  of  fire  underwriting. 
This,  in  turn,  will  clear  up  many  misun- 
derstandings which  injure  the  public  in- 
terests; for  I  insist  that  the  institution 
of  insurance  cannot  be  benefited  or  in- 
jured without  benefiting  or  injuring 
those  who,  because  they  furnish  all  the 
money  with  which  it  works,  are  at  bot- 
tom the  institution  itself.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand  that  fire  insur- 
ance has  not  been  reduced  to  a  science 
— to  quote  a  definition  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  Scotch  philosopher — "a 
complement  of  cognitions,  having,  in 
point  of  form,  the  character  of  logical 
perfection,  and  in  point  of  matter,  the 
character  of  real  truth."  Nor,  contem- 
plating the  countless  number  and  con- 
stantly changing  conditions  in  which  it 
must  operate,  does  it  seem  reasonable 
to  hope  that  it  will  ever  attain  to  the 
perfection  of  a  science.  A  long  con- 
tinued violent  east  wind,  with  freezing 
weather  and  snow,  driving  a  conflagra- 
tion from  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  would  utterly  ruin  all  the 
science  which  fire  insurance  possesses. 
It  has  not  and  it  cannot  maintain  itself 
against  a  combination  of  circumstances 


This  department  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  undertake  to  furnish 
on  the  request  of  readers  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however, 
pass  upon  the  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies 
that  conform  to  the  requisite  legal 
Standard*  set  up  far  nil,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  claims  made  by  any 
of  them  seem  to  bs  ineo>isistei't 
with  the  prineiples  of  souiul  und- 
tenting.  Address  all  common:, 
ttons  on  insurance  subjects  to  the 
editor  of  the  Insurance  Deport  incut. 


probable  as  that.  There  are  innumer- 
able other  conditions  and  influences 
operating  to  modify,  intensify  or 
destroy  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
composing   the   general    principles. 

It  is  this  failure  to  successfully  gen- 
eralize which  makes  fire  insurance,  as 
a  commercial  enterprize,  the  hazardous 
business  it  is.  It  explains  the  financial 
ruin  of  hundreds  of  properly  organized 
and  conducted  legitimate  fire  insur- 
ance companies.  It  accounts  for  the  ab- 
sence of  such  great  mutual  companies 
in  the  fire  branch  as  we  have  in  the  life 
branch.  It  furnishes  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  large  and  successful  joint- 
stock  companies,  with  millions  of  cap- 
ital; and  it  explains  why  it  is  that  the 
larger  they  are  the  more  successful 
they  are.  Only  millions  of  accumulated 
money  can  withstand  the  unexpected 
shocks  which  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness must  encounter.  Companies  thus 
equipt  can  live  on  the  income  earned 
on  their  investments,  content  in  good 
years  to  take  a  small  margin  of  profit 
or,  in  bad,  to  stand  a  small  loss  on  their 
underwriting,  and  occasionally — as  at 
San  Francisco  in  1906 — stand  up  under 
terrific  punishment.  The  investors  in 
fire  insurance  stocks  are  adventurers 
in  the  sense  that  most  of  them  are 
more  likely  to  lose  their  money  than 
keep  it  and,  personally,  I  can  imagine 
a  no  more  hopeless  investment  than 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  a  new  fire  in- 
surance company  of  ordinary  financial 
proportions,  say  of  less  than  two 
millions. 

A  life  insurance  company,  and  by 
that  is  meant  one  of  orthodox  princi- 
ples, using  a  standard  mathematical 
reserve  in  calculating  rates,  is  always 
on  solid  ground.  It  is  supported  by  the 
three  sciences — mathematics,  medicine 
and  law — and  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  doing  a  scientific  business.  It  never 
ventures,  and  its  benefits  are  always 
exchanged  for  a  compensation  that  is 
adequate.  None  of  these  things  is  true 
of  fire  insurance.  There  are.  perhaps. 
a  few  gentlemen  in  the  fire  insur- 
ance business  who  believe  they  have 
worked  out  a  formula  thru  the  use  of 
which  scientific  rates  may  be  com- 
puted.  But  the  practicability  of  the 
schemes  from  the  viewpoint  of  science 
has  in  no  case  been  obvious.  A  num- 
ber o(  them  have  been  used  and  these, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  super- 
Beded  by  others  which  were  regarded  as 
improvements.  None  oi  them,  however 
have  succeeded  in  securing  such 
formation  as  the  starting  point  for 
rate  making  as  the  life  insurance  com 

panics    possess   in    ttie    Mortality     Table 
\ii.1.    o(    course,    they    never    will, 
the  plain   re.i.-.ou   that    c\  c  \    human 

cat  me  time  and  a   building  ai 

other  Inflammable  property  may  aevej 

burn. 
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insurance  rate-making  to  a  science,  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  the  business  is 
a  gamble.  Nothing  would  be  more  er- 
roneous. As  conducted  by  its  best  prac- 
titioners, we  may  fairly  concede  the 
use  of  methods  and  the  observation  of 
known  laws  which  under  normal  con- 
ditions place  its  operations  and  results 
within  reasonable  and  known  bound- 
aries. One  of  the  essentials  of  fire 
underwriting  is  good  judgment.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  few 
lines  of  business  in  which  this  quality 
is  more  exercized,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  no  set  of  men  who,  from  the  con- 
stant employment  of  it  in  their  trade, 
are  so  much  addicted  to  careful  delibera- 
tion over  all  questions.  In  most  affairs 
they  should  make  safe  counselors. 

In  this  running  discussion  of  a  volu- 
minous subject  to  be  confined  in  a 
small  space,  it  is  possible  to  touch  only 
briefly  a  few  outstanding  features,  my 
main  object  being  to  soften  any  as- 
perities which  may  reside  in  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  buys  fire  insurance  by 
causing  him  to  think  a  little  more  close- 
ly on  the  subject  than  is  usually  the 
custom.  He  should  first  know  the  duty 
he  as  an  insured  has  undertaken  and, 
therefore,  he  is  asked  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  contract  subsisting  be- 
between  him  and  his  insurer.  Then  to 
have  him  understand  that  the  com- 
panies are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  their  service  to  the 
public  as  efficient  and  effective  as  the 
nature  of  the  business  will  permit. 
Their  rates  are  as  scientific  as  experi- 
ence can  make  them;  the  restrictions 
they  impose  are  as  few  and  as  light  as 
safety  will  warrant;  their  contract  pro- 
visions and  privileges  as  liberal  as 
justice  to  all  other  insured  persons  will 
authorize.  In  expressing  these  senti- 
ments, I  am  doing  so  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  fire  insurance  as  a  whole  is 
neither  oppressive  nor  monopolistic. 
It  cannot  be  either,  if  it  desired.  Both 
could  be  broken  in  three  months.  Fire 
urance  is  just  as  essential  to  every- 
thing which  constitutes  our  civilization 
alt  in  food.  We  could  at  a  pinch 
dispense  with  both,  but  we  would  be 
uncomfortable.  Fire  underwriters  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  service  they 
sell.  Thf;y  know  they  will  always  be  in 
demand.  They  also  know  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  service,  its  status  as  a 
pu:  ders  the  expecta- 
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The  first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  built  by  Robert  Fulton, 
was  running  on  the  Hudson  when  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  began  writing  fire  insurance 
in  1810.  Throughout  the  entire  history  of  steam  navigation, 
from  Fulton's  crude  experiment  to  the  great  super-dread- 
naught  California  with  its  turbine-electric  drive,  there  has  been 
an  equally  remarkable  insurance  development  toward  the 
present  comprehensive 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity 
Company  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life  insurance.  For 
over  a  century  Hartford  losses  have  been  fairly  and  promptly  paid.  The  Hartford 
has  helped  rebuild  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
all  American  cities  that  have  been  visited  by  conflagrations.  Are  you  fully  insured? 
Look  over  the  list  below  and  check  the  forms  of  insurance  which  interest  you. 
Ask  your  agent  or  broker  to  get  you  a  Hartford  policy,  or  write  to  us  and  we  will 
tell  you  the  name  and  address  of  an  agent  who  can  give  you  rates  and  particulars. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co, 

The  Hartford  Accident  and 

Indemnity  Co. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  M2),    125   Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  .     .i    |b|         itlon   '".   thl   kind  ol   insurant e  Checked   and   name  of  Hartlnrd   agent!"  the   name  and 

address  v/rillcn  00  margin  ol   n.i,  C00| 
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The  Leading  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  America 
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Wm.  B.  Clark,  President 


l    ipital,      .... 
re  fot  All  othi-r  Liabilities, 

Met   Surplus,       .... 
Assets, 


$5,000,000.00 

12,300,793.19 
7,423,298.15 

24,724,091.24 


Surplus  for  Policy-Holders 

$12,423,298.15 


Agents  in  All  the  Principal 
Cities  and  Towns 


All  Successful  Teachers 

USE 

PELOUBET'S 

Select  Notes 


finding  in  them  a  wealth  of  ex- 
planation, suggestion,  illustration 
—  in  fact,  material  of  all  kinds 
needed  to  instruct  and  hold  the 
■    attention  of  their  classes. 

SEND  for  FREE  SAMPLE  PAGES 

Cloth,  SI.  IS  net.       SI. 25  Delivered 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY 
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SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED. 
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1916  Edition  Pat- 


George  P.  Kimmel,  222  B»rriiter  Bid,;.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


CHICAGO.  ILL 


DARDS 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  transferred  by  Cable  Code  through  our 
own  correspondents'  in  Europe  and  the 
British   Colonies. 

We  have  opened  a  show  room  for  display  of 
dinner   table   decoration. 

N.  Ei  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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ury    Company.    $1.36. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CRIMINALS 
The  second  Monograph  in  the  Crim- 
inal Science  series,  Studies  in  Forea 
Pnychiatry,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Glueek, 
presents  a  number  of  clinical  cases 
lected  with  reference  to  the  mental 
pathology  of  men  and  women  treated 
as  criminals,  rather  than  to  the  motiva- 
tion of  crime  in  the  first  instance.  One 
is  imprest,  in  reading  these  studies, 
with  the  hopelessness  of  the  traditional 
methods  of  dealing  with  many  classes 
of  crime.  As  Dr.  Glueek  says,  of  crim- 
inals that  have  defective  organizations, 
"each  additional  imprisonment  only 
serves  to  deprave  the  habitual  criminal 
more  deeply,  and  to  release  him  after 
the  expiration  of  an  arbitrary  sen- 
tence is  to  let  loose  another  parasite 
to  prey  upon  society."  The  most  helpful 
attitude  to  criminals  of  this  type  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  treating  them  as 
differing  from  normal  individuals  as 
those  who  are  specially  susceptible  to 
infectious  disease  differ  from  those  who 
are  immune.  The  entrance  upon  a  crim- 
inal career  depends  upon  exposure  to 
special  stress  or  temptation;  the  usual 
treatment  according  to  statute  results 
in  the  establishment  of  a  vicious  circle. 
Other  cases  described  illustrate  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  fear  or  of  other 
violent  affective  experiences,  resulting 
in  specialized  types  of  insanity  classified 
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the  fore i.  Edward  Ej  re  Hunt  pub- 
lishes War  /wvk</.  ji  lucid  account  of 
his   chai :  e    i  ■     \m,-i  i,  .in    1 1  of 

the  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  B 

im,  Provinceof  Antwerp.  His  mission 
compelled  much  traveling  by  rail,  auto, 
and  sometimes  on  foot.  At  the  out 
he  wont  to  "Berlin  the  Terrible,"  where 
he  was  admonished  thai  "you  must 
think  in  centuries  to  understand  Ger- 
many." An  interview  with  Dr.  Lieb- 
knecht  loaves  the  impression  that  Ger- 
man Socialists  thought  more  of  their 
considerable  property  interests  than  of 
principles  in  submitting  to  the  military 
power  when  vvar  was  declared.  Follows 
the  bombardment  oi'  Antwerp  and  the 
author's  flight  into  Holland  with  Bel- 
gian refugees.  He  is  presently  back 
again  in  Belgium  to  take  up  the  work 
of  relief,  bis  pages  thereafter  being 
mainly  a  convincing  testimony  of  the 
energetic  efficiency  with  which  the 
American  staff  toiled  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  desperately  needful  supplies, 
and  the  strongest  possible  plea  for  con- 
tinued support  of  these  humane  efforts. 

War  Bread,  by  E.  E.  Hunt.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
J2. 

STORY  BOOKS 

Of  course  The  Vermilion  Box  is  a  "pillar 
post  box"  and  the  letters  those  of  an 
English  family  circle.  They  deal  with  the 
lighter  side  of  the  war  and  are  pleasant,  re- 
flective, humorous,  after  the  genial  fashion 
of  E.  V.  Lucas  in  "Over  Bemerton's." 
(G.   H.   Doran    Company.   $1.40.) 

If  you  know  anyone  who  likes  dosrs  give 
him  Gulliver,  the  Great.  It  is  no  small  mat- 
ter to  write  a  dog  story  for  people  who 
know  what  Dr.  Brown  and  Olivant  and 
Davis  and  Atkinson  have  done,  but  if  one 
be  skeptical  begin,  as  the  skeptical  reviewer 
did.  with  The  Twa  Dogs  o'  Glenfergus. 
(The  Century  Company.  $1.35.) 

If  any  one  else  had  taken  the  material 
of  The  Emperor  of  Portui/aWa  he  would 
have  made  a  novel  of  it.  but  Selnia  T.ager- 
lof  has  made  something  which  is  not  exactly 
a  novel,  not  exactly  an  allegory,  not  exact- 
ly a  fairy  story,  not  exactly  a  parable,  but 
a  curious  and  beautiful  combination  of 
them  alL  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

From  the  author's  preface  to  Fed  C 
oiid  Iron  Cross,  by  a  doctor  in  France. 
one  remains  uncertain  whether  this  collec- 
tion of  sketches  is  of  witnessed  incidents  or 
in  part  at  least  gathered  from  hearsay. 
One  hopes  that  the  supreme  horror  with 
which  the  author  enshrouds  his  narratives 
is  somewhat  due  to  his  imagination.  (E.  V. 
Duttou  &  Co.,  $1.) 

The  powerful  and  wicked  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, with  its  exploiting  of  Lo-the- 
Poor-Indian,    is    somewhat    too    easily    de- 
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ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

<I  Fire,  Lightning,  Automobile,  Commis- 
sions, Hail,  Marine  (Inland  and  Ocean), 
Parcel  Post,  Profits,  Registered  Mail, 
Rents,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Tourists'  Bag- 
gage, Use  and  Occupancy;  Windstorm. 
«fl  Every  policy  issued  by  "THE  HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK"  is  backed  by  the 
largest  cash  assets  of  any  Fire  Insurance 
company  in  America. 

CJ  Sixty-three  Years  of  Fair  Dealing  and 
Prompt    Adjustment    and    Payment   of 
Losses. 
STRENGTH     REPUTATION     SERVICE 


The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

INCORPORATED  1825 

One  of  the  oldest  Philadelphia  Institutions, 
born  in  its  present  home  facing  Indepen- 
dence Square.  A  long  clean  record,  ample 
assets  and  modern  service  form  the  basis  of 
confidence  in 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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December  25,  19 1G 


The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
Insurance  Company,  Limited 

Sixty-eight  years  in  the  United  States 

Total  Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States  Exceeds  $  1 46,000,000 

Payments  made  by  this  Company  in  the  larger  conflagrations 
in  the  United  States : 


Chicago,  1871 
Boston,  1872 
Baltimore,  1904       - 
San  Francisco,  1906 


$3,239,491 
1,427,290 
1,051,543 
4,522,905 


$10,241,229 
New  York  Office:  80  William  Street 


Henry  W.  Eaton, 
Manager 

George  W.  Hoyt, 

Deputy  Manager 


Hugh  R.  Loudon, 

Associate  Deputy  Manager 
J.  B.  Kremer,  Ass't  Dep.  Manager 
T.  A.  Weed,  Agency  Superintendent 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


In  the  City  of  New  York 


Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 


JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D., 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE  H.  KELSEY 

Pres.    Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER 
Banker 

EDWARD     TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and   Trad- 
ers Nat.  Bank 


Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
No.  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MOKRTS.  Presidenl 
W.  N.  I  i  tent 

A.  A.  J  \  President 

E.  S.  PAG1  leal 

G.  II.  STUART 
S.  \Y. 


The 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

of  New  Jersey. 

BAYONNE,   N.  J. 

Commenced  Business  March  1.   1S86. 

STATB,    ci  iv    AM)    OOURT    DEPOSITARY 

Only    Trust   Company   in    New   Jersey    Clearing 

Through  Now  York   Clearing  House. 

Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 

sibilu  (  . 

Accounts  maintained  In  principal  cities. 
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IV;. ini  in  :i  commercial  and  tropical  battle 
by  the  captain  of  the  tramp  schooner 
which  plays  the  only  feminine  role  in  The 
Romance  oj  the  Martin  Connor,  by  Os- 
wald Kendall.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Com 
pany,  $1.25.) 

\nKiit     and     Other     Stories,     by     Edith 

\\  barton,  is  a  collection  <>f  admirable  tales, 
Xingu  is  ;i  deliriously  amusing  narrative 
Unit  Ims  to  do  with  "ladies  who  pursue 
Culture  in  bands  ;is  tho  it  were  dangerous 
t<>  meet  alone";  Coming  Home,  a  poig- 
nant and  keenly  Interesting  chronicle  taken 

hum  the  tragic  annals  of  I  lie  great  war  ; 
Bunner    Sisters,    an    intensely    pathetic    ac- 

coual  of  one  sister's  devotion  t < »  another. 
(Charles  Scribucr's  Sous,  $1.40.) 

The  Winged  Victory,  by  Sarah  Qrand,  is 
dramatic,  Impressive,  absorbingly  interest- 
ing, anil  very  skilfully  reserves  tlie  revela- 
tion   of    its    great    secret    until    close    to    the 

tuii  of  its  nearly  four  hundred  pages.  The 
group  of  titled  Englishmen  who  wander 
thru    the   book   as   a    sort    of  chorus   to    the 

play  are  rieverly  portrayed,  ami  their  con- 
versation affords  keen  enjoyment  to  read- 
ers who  "dearly  love  a  lord,"  as  most 
Americans  and  practically  all  Englishmen 
do.  (Daniel  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

SECTS  AND  MISSIONARIES 

The  layman  will  find  a  clear  and  concise 
explanation  of  the  teachings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  in  John  Howard  Spalding's 
hook.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  Seen  hu 
Swedenborg.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  satirical  vein  runs  thru  Prof.  John 
Quincy  Adams'  little  volume  on  The  Birth 
of  Mormonism  which  detracts  from  the 
otherwise  useful  sketch  of  the  rise  of  this 
eccentric  religious  body.  Plain  truth  is  a 
better  weapon  to  use  against  error.  (Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger,  $1.) 

Under  the  suggestive  title  In  the  Wake 
of  the  War  Canoe.  Archdeacon  Collison, 
worker  among  the  tribes  of  British  Colum- 
bia, gives  many  a  lively  incident  and  touch- 
ing experience  as  well  as  vivid  descriptions 
of  a  wild  and  rugged  country,  its  tribal 
customs  and  other  characteristics.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.75.) 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill's  Chronicles  have  spe- 
cial interest  doubtless  for  fellow  workers 
in  the  Baptist  church  and  in  the  prohibi- 
tion cause,  but  his  varied  life  has  filled  his 
autobiography  with  lively  tales  of  tin- 
Texas  in  the  60s  and  70s,  when  revolvers 
were  kept  handy  and  used  frequently. 
(F.  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  $L\) 

The  Churches  of  the  Federal  Council,  a 
compilation  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland.  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil, contains  short  accounts  of  the  history, 
organisation  and  characteristics  of  the 
thirty  different  denominations  represented 
in  the  Federation.  Each  communion  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  its  own  leaders.  (E.  H. 
Revell  &  Co.,  $1.) 

Lea  rating  the  Levant,  by  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Green,  gives  insight  into  the  methods  and 
value  of  missionary  work.  The  author's 
residence    in    Turkey    for    more    than    fifty 

years  gives  him  personal  knowledge  on  the 
critical  questions  of  recent  history  includ- 
ing the  Armenian  persecutions,   the  revolu 
tion,    and    the   work    of    the    Young    Turks. 
(Boston:  The  Pilgrim   Press,  $1.50.) 
The    new    edition    of    Dr.    McConnelTa 

History  of  the  American   Episcopal  Church 

contains  chapters  covering  the  period  since 

the  Civil  War.  There  is  confusion  in  the 
title,  there  being  no  such  institution  or 
denomination  as  the  "American  i'piscopal 
Church."  Sometimes   American  Christ ianii.x 

is  reviewed,  Bometimes  the  Protestant  V 

copal  Church.  The  book  is  rather  the  w 

devotee  than  i>(  an  objective  hlstori 

i  Milwaukee  :    i'ouug   Churchman   Comp.i 

$1.00.) 
Prof.    Abraham    Tohannau's  volume  on. 

The    Deuth    of    u     Xutiou    ri\  es   an    I 
sketch  of  the  Nestoriau         ^ 

In    r.isiein    Turkestan    and    r 
Their  sufferings  and  ptraecutlons  I 

perhaps    unite,    equaled 

w  Inch    I  he    A  i  lueninas    h.'iv  e 

ccni    massacres    l»\    Turks   ,m>!    Kurds 
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recounted  in  a  veritable  chapter  of  horrors. 
It  more  evidence  is  needed  to  condemn  the 
Turkish  Uoverument  of  unforgivable  po- 
litical sin,  it  may  here  be  found  in  plenty. 
<G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous,  $2.) 

In  Winning  the  World  for  Christ,  the 
Cole  Lectures  by  Bishop  Walter  K.  Lam- 
buth,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  is  given  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
missionary  dynamics  by  a  study  of  the 
sources  of  inspiration  and  power  in  the 
long  history  of  missionary  effort.  A  wise 
plea  for  larger  vision  in  estimating  the  task 
of  the  church.  (F.  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  issues  two  small  books  for 
private  and  class  study,  The  Christian  Ac- 
cording to  Paul,  thirteen  studies  by  J.  T. 
Faris  on.  the  Apostle's  development  and 
spiritual  outlook ;  and  The  Social  Prin- 
ciples of  Jesus,  by  Walter  Rauschenbusch. 
This  deals  with  the  most  important  themes 
of  Jesus'  teaching.  It  is  written  with  the 
keen  historical  iusight  and  social  passion 
that  distinguish  this  author.  (Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Press,  50  cents  each.) 

Hinduism  in  Europe  and  America,  by 
Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  is  a  popular  and  pas- 
sionate but  accurate  exposition  of  the  sub- 
stance and  evil  tendencies  of  these  exotic 
Oriental  cults  which  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained some  following  in  the  Western 
World.  That  hundreds  of  fairly  intelligent 
people  (mostly  women)  can  be  lured  into 
allegiance  to  "the  holy  men"  and  repellent 
rites  of  a  morally  degrading  religion  pre- 
sented in  the  glamour  of  deep  mystery  is 
proof  enough  of  the  need  of  this  plain 
statement  of  facts.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$L25. , 

TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS 

Antoinette  Knowles,  in  Oral  English  or 
the  Art  of  Speaking,  has  produced  an  ad- 
mirable textbook.  Among  the  topics  sug- 
,ivly  treated  are  how  to  plan  a  speech, 
the  art  of  phrasing,  how  to  use  a  library. 
(D.  C.  Heath  <Sc  Co.,  $1.20.) 

Advanced   student*   will  find  many  help- 
ful ins  in  //'/"    to  Learn  Easily,  by 
Dearborn.  The  author  considers  the 
subject  from  a  psychological  viewpoint.  The 
work  is  non-technical,  and  simply  written. 
(  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.) 
/.  ery-Day    Word*   n,i<l    Their   Uses,   by 
1'.    Utter,    is    a   collection    of    more 
than  a  thousand  words  corn  in  only  misused, 
irrect  meaning  of  each   word   is  ex- 
plained at  length,  the  whole  introduced  by 
chapter    on    good    usage.     (Harper    & 

fl.25.) 
A    itraight  from  the  shoulder  argument 
<,u  training  girls  to  be  "human   beings"  is 
1  he    Worth   of   a   Qirl,    by    Berths    Pratt 

King,    who   is   not   afraid   to   staff    pred 

the  meaning  and  the  effect  of  passivity,  de 
pendence,    romantic   reading,    fashions   and 
V.   Crowel!    Company, 
i  ents.) 

Constructive  thinking  on   present  needi 

tend  of  merely  remembering  the  results 

<>f    another's    thinking    i«    tin-    reason    for 

1'  ',f.  John    W.   Hull's   Qui  rtion  as  a   I  ■<■ 

m  Teaching.  Its  main  lead  i-:  in  si 

ching.    Moth  ichers    and    Hunday 

ool   workers  will   find  it   useful.    (I  lough- 

Mifflin  Company,  $12&.) 
iti    I...    Beginner' t    I'  ychology,    Profe  - 
'I   ■  of  Corni  •>'  tempted  to 

that   be   thinks   he 

Would     have     found     useful     when     he     began 

ibject  himself     nnd   I 
>/</<ik   v,  ill   be   useful   to  any   beginner.   The 
the  knack  of  keeping  his  gener 
»li/  direct  « on 

'    with  <  (The  Mac 

pany,  fl.j 
f>f   the  duration    thai 

Art  ',  ■/    the    mo   I    in 

Tht    Hi  hool  and 
'I     in     IJHK).     A 

iginal   in.it' 
>nal  chapters  embodying  rpp 

out     in     the 

I ,    . 

'    hie-ago      I  .lemeni 
Uchool.    <\  of  Chicago  Press,  SI.; 


ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

New  York,  January  26,  1916. 
The  Trustees,   In  conformity  with  the  Charter  of   the   Company,   submit  the   following  statement 

of  its  affairs  on   the  31st  of  'December,    1915. 

The   Company's   business   has   been   confined   to     marine     and     inland     transportation     insurance. 
Premiums  on  such   risks  from   the   1st  January,    1915,    to   the   31xt   December,    1915.  ..  .$0,15:5,866.43 

Premiums  on  Policies  not  marked  off  1st  January,    1915 993,905.13 

Total   Premiums $7,147,831.50 

Premiums  marked  off  from  January   1,   1915,   to  December   31,    1915 $6,244,127.90 

Interest  on  the  investments  of  the  Company  received   during   the 

year    $328,970.78 

Interest  on  Deposits  in   Ranks  and  Trust  Companies,    etc 75,237.08 

Rent   received   less  Taxes   and   Expenses 97,830.23    $502,044.09 

Losses  paid  during  the  year $2,^33,703.02 

Less   Salvages $205,247.59 

Re-insurances 448, 002. 85    $653,850.44 

$1,579,853.18 

Re-insurance   Premiums   and    Returns  of   Premiums    1,070,516.36 

Expenses,   including  compensation  of  officers  and   clerks,    taxes,   stationery, 

advertisements,    etc 717,114.89 

A  dividend  of  interest  of  Six  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  certificates  of  profits  will  be  paid 
to  the  holders  thereof,  or  their  legal  representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February 
next. 

The  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue  of  1910  will  be  redeemed  and  paid  to  the  holders 
thereof,  or  their  legal  representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February  next,  from 
which  date  all  interest  thereon  will  cease.  The  certificates  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, and  canceled. 

A  dividend  of  Forty  per  cent,  is  declared  on  the  earned  premiums  of  the  Company  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1915,  which  are  entitled  to  participate  in  dividend,  for  which,  upon 
application,    certificates   will    be   issued   on   and    after  Tuesday   the   second  of  May  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES.  Secretary 

TRUSTEES. 

EDMUND  L.  BAYLIES.  ANSON  W.  HARD,  DALLAS  B.  PRATT, 

JOHN  N.  BEACH.  SAMUEL  T.  HUBBARD,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN. 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD.  JOHN  J.  RIKER, 

ERNEST  C.  BLISS,  WILLIAM  H.  LEFFERTS.  DOUGLAS  ROBINSON, 

JAMES  BROWN.  CHARLES  D.  LEVERICH,  WILLIAM  JAY  SCHIEFFELIN, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  GEORGE  H.  MACY,  SAMUEL  SLOAN. 

GEORGE  C.  CLARK,  NICHOLAS  F.  PALMER,  WILLIAM  SLOANE. 

CLEVELAND  H.  DODGE  HENRY  PARISH,  LOCIS  STERN, 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS,  WILLIAM  A.  STREET, 

RICHARD  H.  EWART.  ADOLF  PAVENSTEDT.  GEORGE  E.  TURNURE, 

0.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  CHARLES  A.  PEABODY,  GEORGE  C.  VAN  TUYL,  Jr.. 

PHILIP  A.  S.  FRANKLIN,  JAMES  H.  POST.  RICHARD  H.WILLIAMS. 

HERBERT  L.  GRIGGS.  CHARLES  M.  PRATT. 

A.  A.  RAVEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  Vice-President.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  2d  Vice-President. 


ASSETS. 
and    State    of 


New 


United    States 
York    Bonds 

New  York  City,  New  York  Trust 
Companies    and    Bank    Stocks....      1, 

Stocks    and     Bonds    of     Railroads..      2, 

Other    Securities 

Special      Deposits     In     Banks     and 

Trust    Companies 2 

Estate  cor.  Wall  and  William 
Streets  and  Exchange  Place,  con- 
taining    offices 4 

te   on    Staton    Island    (hold 
under    provisions    of   Chapter    481, 

tws   of    1887) 

Premium    Notes 

Hills      Receivable 

Cash  In  hands  OI  Bnropean  Bank- 
ers to  pay  losses  under  policies 
parable     in    foreign    countries....  256,610.85 

Cash   in    Bank 1,695,488.03 

Loans     185,000.00 


$670,000.00 

783.700.00 
832,463.65 
386,185.00 

000,000.00 


290,426.04 


75,000.00 
660,31  1.60 

788,5-r..:  I 


LIABILITIES 

Estimated  Losses,  and  Losses  Un- 
settled   in    process   of    Adjustment 

Premiums   on    iUntermiinated    Risks 

Certificates  of  Profits  and  Interest 
Unpaid      

Return     Premiums     Unpaid 

Reserve    for    Taxes 

Rc-insurancc  Premiums  on  Termi- 
nated    Risks 

Claims  not  Settled,  including  Com- 
pensation,    etc 

Certificates  of  Profits  Ordered  Re- 
deemed, Withheld  for  Unpaid 
Premiums      

Income  Tax   Withheld  at   the  Source 

Suspense     Account 

Certificates   of    Profits   Outstanding 


$3,117,101.00 
903,703.66 

273,130.05 

108,690.58 

76,949.12 

215,595.72 

113,375.72 


22,557.84 
1,230.36 

5, 891).  75 
7,187,370.00 


$15,582,7' 

Thus   Paving   a   Imlnnec   of.... , 

Accrued    Interest    on    the    ::lsl    day    of    December,      1916,     amounted     to 

Beats  due  iind  accrued  on  the  :iist  day  of  December,    1915,  amounted   to 

Be-lnaurance  .1  crued,   in  companies  authorized  in   New   York,  on  the  31st  day 

of  December,   1915,  amounted  to 

Not.-;    'ji,e  insurance  Department  mated  the  relue  of  tbe  Real  Estate  corner 

Wall    and    Willi. no   .Streets  and    Exchange    Place    In    excess  of    the    Book    Value 

given  abore  at       

And  thi    property   at  Staten  island  In  exceas  of  tbe  Booh   Value,  at 

Department's  valuation  of  stocks,    p.onds  ami  other  Securities  exceed* 
the  Company's  valuation   by 

tin     the     basis    of    these     increased     valuations    the    l>:il:ince   would    lie 


$12,025,609,80 

$3,557,15::  88 
to.rvjs.os 
25,568.11 

172,389.50 


45l>..ri7:'..!)ti 
63,700.00 

1.727.837.26 
$6,037,250.59 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  of  New  York,  norouftli  of  Brooklyn 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  ProIIts  Over  $3,050,000 
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SPRINGFIELD 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 


Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company 

chartered   by  the  STATE  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash  Capital 


$2,500,000.00 


New  York  City  Office,  No.  1  Liberty  St. 

Agencies  in  every  prominent  locality  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  and  CANADA 


Sillllllllllllllllllll  .:iiiill:lillill!ilill.ii!li!l!lllll!!llll!llllllll!!lill!liil!l!IIIIM 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 

under  our  direct 
general   agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for : 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance      Company 
66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized   1850 


A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  newand 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver  of    future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly   income    to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mulual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Independence  Square  Philadelphia 


No  Time  Like  the  Present 

TO  make  permanent  provision  for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a   monthly  income   for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  protection  which  life  insur- 
ance affords,  it  must  be  taken  when  you  can  secure 
it.  When  you  become  uninsurable  you  will  feel 
the  need  of  it — but  it  will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Pittslidd,  Mass. 


Independent 
Opinions 


is    of    BO    interest     to    any    thinking 

tere  is  neither  wit,  thought  nor  in- 


Somehow  our  editorial  "The  Taste 
of  a  Name,"  on  the  avocado,  alius  "alli- 
gator pear,"  proved  distasteful  to  some 
of  our  readers.  One  kindly  critic  writes 
from  Albany: 

This 
man.  1 

formation  in  it.  it's  drivel  -rot.  Don't  load 
your  paper  with  such  stuff. 

We  won't  say  a  word  in  defense  of 
the  "wit"  or  the  "thought,"  but  we  in- 
sist that  it  contained  an  abundance  of 
"information."  The  paragraph  was  sim- 
ply packed  with  the  fruits  of  ety- 
mological and  pomological  research.  If 
necessary  we  can  show  where  we 
got  it. 

Another  reader  makes  the  contrary 
criticism,  that  we  did  not  devote 
enough  space  to  the  subject: 

Your  short  editorial  of  November  13  on 
the  alligator  pear  was  exasperating  be- 
cause of  what  it  didn't  contain  !  In  these 
days  when  some  of  us  assuage  the  pangs 
of  hunger  by  reading  the  cook-hook,  or  the 
account  of  how  Sancho  Panza  skimmed 
pullets  out  of  the  huge  kettles  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Comancho,  the  rich — in  these  days 
I  say.  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  name  of 
an  "eat"  is  a  barmecide's  feast  indeed. 
Please — and  hungrily — what  are  alligator 
pears?  Also,  "manieys  from  Cuba"?  In  the 
market  reports,  the  former  become  more 
mongrel  by  being  listed  among  the  vege- 
tables, at  the  brazen  juice  of  three  dollars 
a  dozen.  The  "Standard  Dictionary"  gives 
a  little  information,  but  not  enough  for 
one  who  hankers  to  know  whether  they 
must  be  frittered,  fricasseed,  mint-juleped, 
assassinated,  eaten  alive  on  the  hoof,  or 
what.  St.  Johnsbury's  pretzels  and  11m- 
what?'s  are  well  known  to  us  bucolics,  but 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  good  to  eat.  what 
are  Cuban  manieys  and  alligator  pears — 
and   how  do  you   fix   'em  ? 

Emma  Stocking]  : 
Versailles,  Indiana 

As  for  the  avocado — which  those 
who  do  not  know  any  better  call  "alli- 
gator pear"  and  those  who  know  too 
much  call  "Persea  gratissima" — it's  a 
West  Indian  fruit  now  being-  cultivated 
in  California  and  Florida.  There  are 
many  ways  of  fixing  'em,  but  the  only 
right  way  is,  of  course,  our  way.  Split 
the  fruit  in  half  lengthwise  and  you 
will  find  a  ca\  ity  in  the  shape  of  a 
prolate  hemispheroid  in  the  midst  of  it, 
just  right  to  hold  the  dressing.  Stir 
gether  oil,  vinegar,  salt  ami  pepper  (im 

mustard)  and  pour  it  into  the  cavity. 
Then  with  a  spoon  ('cause  a  fork 
leaks)  SCOOp  out  the  pulp,  gradually 
working  aroiuul  in  a  spiral  toward  the 
periphery  until  you  get  to  the  rind  or 
have  used  up  all  the  dressil 

As  for  the  •'manieys  from  Cuba," 
— just  wait  a  minute  please  till  wo 
can     collect     OUT     thoughts     from     the 

bookcase, 

Mnmmee  applet  South    Vmerican  •  ■     sf 
Domiugo    Anrlcot!    the    fruit    ul     I 

mini  iiiimi     (natural    or. hi     Clu-  * 

huge   tree    with    opposite    hath.    > 
dotted  leavM    .    .    .     Nvip  timi  I 
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The  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance   Corporation 

LIMITED 

OF  LONDON,  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton.  United  States  Manager 
Boston,  Mass. 

Cash  Assets  in  the  United  States, 

December   31st,    1915 $9,152,148.66 

Surplus   to   Policy  Holders 2,380,316.43 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance   Policies. 

Its  well  recognized  practice  of  making 
prompt  settlements  of  claims  against  its 
Policy  Holders  has  commended  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  its  Policy  Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  Is 
called  to  the  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  tg  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as  the 
result  of  collision. 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  for  New  York  State 

56  Maiden  Lane       New  York,  N.  Y. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiihii.i  1  1  •  1  1  1  iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiir: 

5 

Scottish 
{Union  &  National! 

}  Insurance  Company  ! 

Of  Edinburgh 

Established    1824 

a 

-       3lr  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President        ' 
"  Headquarters  for  North  America.  Hartford.  Connecticut  = 

I  JAMES   H.    BREWSTER.    Manaeer  \ 


I  STATEMENT 

—  m 

j   United    States   Branch.  December  31,   1915    1 

1  Total  Assets     .       .  $6,760,670.45  I 
:  Total  Liabilities       .  2,876,507.35  I 

2  Reinsurance  Reserve  2,588,175.72    Z 
"  Surplus  over  all  Ua-  Z 

bilkies   .       .       .      3,884,163.10  1 


J.  G.  HILLIARD,  Resident  Agent  I 

'  55  John  Street                   New  York  City  'm 
*eien  i  •  i  ii  ii  .i  :iiii;!|iiihs mini" 
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6%  TIME  CERTIFICATES 
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and  yellow  fruit  three  to  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bitter  rind  encloses  a  sweet 
aromatic  flesh,  which  is  eaten  raw  or 
steeped  in  wine  [not  in  prohibition  states] 
or  with  sugar,  and  is  also  used  for  pre- 
serves. There  are  one  to  four  large,  rough 
seeds  which  are  bitter  and  resinous  and 
used  as  anthelmintics.  An  aromatic  liqueur 
distilled  from  the  .  .  .  [but  we  must 
not  encourage  the  liquor  business]  .  .  . 
and  the  acrid  resinous  gum  is  used  to  de- 
stroy the  chigoes  which  attack  the  naked 
feet  of  the  negroes.  The  wood  is  dur  .  .  . 
[never  mind  that]. 

All  right.  Here  goes.  ,We  are  sur- 
prized to  learn  that  our  correspondent 
is  unfamiliar  with  this  delicious  yellow 
fruit  with  its  sweet,  aromatic  flesh.  It 
is  eaten  raw  or  with  sugar.  The  large 
rough  seeds  should  not  be  swallowed 
because  they  are  likely  to  cause  that 
well  known  tropical  disease  known  as 
anthelmintics,  but  the  economical 
housewife  may  save  them  and  prepare 
from  them  a  chigger  exterminator. 

Does  anybody  else  want  to  ask  about 
tropical  fruit? 


If  the  combined  armies  and  navies  of 
the  British  Empire.  France,  Russia,  Italy, 
Japan,  Serbia.  Rumania,  Portugal  and 
Montenegro,  with  the  aid  of  the  munition 
factories  of  the  United  States,  are  (as 
they  seem  to  be)  unable  to  arrest  Ger- 
many and  put  her  in  jail  for  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  world,  what  sized  police 
fi>ice  does  this  admirable  organization  of 
world  vigilance,  the  League  to  "Enforce" 
Peace,  anticipate  will  be  adequate  to  per- 
form its  duty?  And  what  better  will  that 
make  it,  anyway? 

Marcus  Aberdeen,  Jr. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is  in- 
tended as  a  preventive  rather  than  a 
cure.  Do  you  suppose  that  Germany 
would  have  entered  upon  the  war  if 
she  had  known  that  she  would  have 
against  her  the  nine  nations  named  as 
well  as  all  the  neutrals? 


The  foremost  advocate  in  New  York 
of  the  "daylight  saving"  plan  is  Marcus 
M.  Marks,  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  who  writes  to  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  177,  Independent  of  issue  Oc- 
tober  30,  you  speak  in  a  favorable  strain 
of  l)r.  A.  II.  Mackfly's  plan  for  simple 
efficient  world-time. 

I»id  yon  notice  in  Dr.  Mackay's  state- 
ment that  bis  plan  embraces  the  "daylight 
saving"  which  I  am  pushing?  I  quote  from 
your  article;  "From  May  I  to  October  1, 
w<:  could  henceforward  with  comfort  adopt 

the   unwritten   law  of  fixing  tin;  events  one 

earlier." 

ThUfl    far,    not    one      erioUS   objection    has 

been  raised  against  our  doing  nationally 
what  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy. 
.Norway,  Bweden  and  Denmark  have  al- 
ready 'lone  win,  greal  advantage  to  the 
people,  ii  is  simple  nnd  economic.  If  gen 
v  done  it  will  <h  arrange  no  engage- 
men!  i ime  tables,  ( »n  Maj  I 
before  retiring  we  pu  h  our  watches  and 
clocks  forward  an  hour,  in  October  when 
the  days  have  become  shorter,  we  push 
them  back   again.  Meanwhile  we  save  eye 

it,    health    nnd    gas    bills.    We   work    | 

morning    and  stop  earlier  afternoi 
The  chambers  of  commerce  of   the   prin 
l  cities  of  the   i  aited  States  have  al 
rjj     poken  in  favor.  I'm  Kind  t.>    i .   that 
Dr.  Mad  ay  adopt  .  I  be  plan.  Ah  a  mat  tei 
of  psychology,  it  will  never  he-  undertaken 
pt   by   nation  wide   agreement    and   ac- 
,\j\hci;h  jw    Masks. 

u     York 


REPORT   OF   THE   CONDITION  OF 

THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

at   the   close  of   business   on   the  29th  day  of 
November,    191 6. 

RESOURCES. 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz. : 
Public   securities    (hook  value, 
$9,883,274.59;    market   value..    $9,883,274.59 
Private  securities  (hook  value, 
$18,116,428.77)    market  value.    18,116,428.77 

Real    estate   owned    1,471,277.68 

Mortgages   owned    390,808.17 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage,  deed  or 
other  real  estate  collateral    ..         398,311.86 

Loans  and  discounts!  secured  by 

other   collateral    68,090,355.48 

Loans,  discounts  and  bills  pur- 
chased, not  secured  by  collat- 
eral    20,317,330.66 

Overdrafts    (secured)     122.41 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets      43,833.753-54 

Due  from  trust  companies, 
banks  and  bankers  not  in- 
cluded  in   preceding  item....      5,593,869.97 

Specie     12,880,520.13 

United  States  legal  tender  notes 

and    notes   of   National   banks  94,250.00 

Federal    Reserve    notes 56,400.00 

Other   cash    items    618.39 

Customers'  liability  on  accept- 
ances (see  liabilities!  per  con- 
tra)      1 ,649,999.92 

Other  assets,  viz. :  Accrued  in- 
terest entered  on  books  at 
close  of  business  on  above 
date     829,146.84 

Advances    to    trusts     (secured) .  33,842.41 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock    

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus    fund      

Undivided  profits 

Surplus   on   book   values    .... 

Deposits:   Preferred,  as  follows: 

Duo  New  York  State  savings 
b;yiks     

Due  New  York  State  savings 
and  loan  associations  and 
credit    unions    

Other  deposits  due  as'  execu- 
tor, administrator,  guardian, 
receiver,  trustee,  commit- 
tee  or  depositary    

Not  preferred  as  follow: 
Deposits    subject    to    check...  1 
Time   deposits,   certificates  and 
oiher  deposits,  the  payment 
of  which   cannot  legally    be 

required    within    thirty    days 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 

Cashier's   checks    outstanding, 

including    similar  checks  of 

Other    officers    

D         1  rust    comppnies,     banks 
hankers     


83,640,310.82 
$5,000,000.00 


15,000,000.00 

1,460,775.32 

16,460,775.32 


225,455.29 
39-8o 

1,068,508.65 
26,159,492.22 


10,774,973.15 
4,164,727.17 


'3,  '95-92 
16,144,803.21 


1    tend  total  deposits  $158,551,195.41 

ptances  of  drafts  payabli  at 
.1  1  uini  1  rjati   "i-  authorized  by 
commercial    letters  oi    credit,     1,649,999.92 
Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

Reserves  for  taxes  111,825.30 

Aei  1  ii'  J    ii,*-  rest    1  nti  n  'I    00 

bool  1    -ii    cIom     ol    1 

on   above   date    1.735." 

I    timated  unearned  discounts       1.(0,151.09 
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\JOHN    KEN  D  RICK    B  AN  G  SI 

Presents    1  HE    GENIAL    PHILOSOPHER  II 


HE  Cynical  Scio- 
list with  a  lower- 
ing countenance, 
was  gazing  out 
of  the  window  at 
the  shivering 
form  of  a  tur- 
key-red, cotton- 
whiskered,  Santa 
Claus  banging  a 
tambourine  under  the  ears  of  passers- 
by  to  attract  their  attention  to  a  Sal- 
vation Army  kettle  that  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  before  him. 

"Here  we  are  again,"  he  growled, 
"perpetuating  that  annual  fake  like  a 
lot  of  mush-headed  pagans  that  don't 
know  any  better." 

"Referring  to  which?"  demanded  the 
Genial  Philosopher. 

"That  turkey-red  crime  on  the  cor- 
ner," retorted  the  Cynical  Sciolist. 
"Santa  Claus,  indeed — the  old  snob! 
Mighty  attentive  to  the  rich,  but  paying 
as  much  attention  to  the  poor  and  needy 
as  a  woman  of  forty  pays  to  her  birth- 
day. It's  a  marvel  to  me  the  way  the 
confounded  thing  persists." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Genial  Philosopher. 
"That  is  the  marvel  of  it.  Here  we  are 
living  in  an  age  when  the  accepted  no- 
tion is  that  everything  that  has  been 
is  wrong,  that  nothing  that  has  been 
accepted  as  right  is  right,  and  that 
only  the  new,  lobster-induced  isms  of 
the  rebellious  mind  even  approximate 
the  truth.  That  the  Santa  Claus  legend 
should  persist  in  the  face  of  this  bom- 
bardment of  the  citadels  of  our  ancient 
faiths,  and  seems  not  to  have  yielded  a 
jot  to  the  dynamiting  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Ages 
for  the  past  decade  or  two,  is  the  thirty- 
third  wonder  of  the  world;  and  that  is 
why  every  time  I  meet  one  of  these 
raggedy  old  Saints  on  the  streets  I  take 
off  my  hat  to  him,  shell  out  a  dime  for 
his  kettle,  and  walk  my  way  rejoic- 
ing." 

"Great  heavens,  man,"  cried  the  Cyn- 
ical Sciolist,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you,  a  man  of  sense,  and  not 
wholly  devoid  of  reasoning  powers,  ac- 
tually believe  in  Santa  Claus?" 

"Sure  I  do,"  laughed  the  Genial  Phil- 
osopher. "Why  not?  Pve  seen  the  old 
boy  at  work  too  often  not  to  believe  in 
him.  I  can  almost  say  that  of  all  the 
things  I  do  believe  in  he  is  the  one  best 
bet.  I  may  find  my  faith  in  my  Party 
jarred  at  times.  I  may  discover  that 
one  of  my  most  progressive  idols  polit- 
ically has  feet  of  clay.  I  may  believe 
that  the  standard  of  my  country 
wrapt  about  me  is  an  assurance  that 
I  may  go  whithersoever  I  please  in 
this  world  unscathed,  and  find  my 
unavenged  luncheon  spread  on  the 
of  divers  and  sundry  fishes  by  B 
criminal  Hun  for  the  purpose  of  pel 
petuating  his  own  degenerate  dyna 

b<   e    earthquakes    shaking    my 


various  faiths  to  their  very  foundations 
may  be — have  been — within  my  experi- 
ence, but  not  yet  from  my  boyhood  days 
to  this  has  my  faith  in  the  good  old 
Saint  of  the  Yuletide  even  quivered, 
much  less  been  shaken  from  its  pedes- 
tal." 

"Tush,"  sneered  the  Cynical  Sciolist. 
"Better  see  an  Alienist,  old  man.  You're 
seeing  visions." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Genial  Philosopher. 
"And  what  glorious  visions  they  are! 
Visions  of  Hope.  Visions  of  Love.  Long 
vistas  of  glad  and  lovely  things  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  supreme  manifesta- 
tion of  social  perfection  as  represented 
by  the  spirit  of  Brotherhood!  Tell  me, 
Brother  Sinnick,  do  you  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  United 
States  Steel  and  Oil  Trust?" 

"Certainly  I  do,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist.  "I  see  so  many  evidences  of 
its  existence  on  every  side  of  me." 

"Well,  did  you  ever  happen  to  see  the 
original  genius  that  built  up  that  in- 
stitution, Mr.  Rockernegie?" 

"No— but  what  if  I  haven't?" 

"You  believe  he  exists,  don't  you?" 

"Surely — I've  seen  his  pictures  in  the 
papers,  playing  golf,  and  doing  various 
other  things." 

"Well,  haven't  you  seen  pictures  of 
Santa  Claus  also,  driving  reindeer,  and 
peering  down  chimneys,  and  hanging 
toys  on  Christmas  Trees,  and  making 
things  generally  joyous  for  other  peo- 
ple?" 

"Yes,  but  they  were  not  pictures  of 
the  creature  himself,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist.  "They  were  pictures  of  per- 
sons impersonating  him — mere  repre- 
sentatives." 

"  A  H!"  said  the  Genial  Philosopher. 
J\  "There  you  have  it.  That's  what  I 
am  coming  to.  This  is  a  big  world, 
Brother  Sinnick,  and  most  of  us  who 
have  sizeable  enterprizes  on  hand  have 
to  do  things  thru  agents,  representatives 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Mr.  Rockernegie 
with  all  his  energy  could  not  begin  to 
do  a  tithe  of  the  work  demanded  of  his 
vast  enterprises  himself.  He  has  to 
work  thru  Agents.  When  Mrs.  Binks  of 
Speonk  wants  a  can  of  kerosene  she 
doesn't  take  a  train  to  New  York  and 
dicker  with  Mr.  Rockernegie  for  it,  and 
require  him  to  bring  it  to  her  home  on 
Main  street  himself.  She  goes  to  the 
bright  particular  Speonker  who  has  Mr. 
Rockernegie's  canned  light  on  tap,  ami 
gets  it.  So  it  is  with  Santa  Claus.  Years 
ago  the  good  old  chap  started  his  Trust 
in  Good  Feeling,  to  deal  in  ThoUghtful- 
ness,  in  Courtesy,  in  Consideration,  in 

Human  Sympathy,  in  Kindliness  and 
Generosity,    for    the    gladdening    o\'    in 

numerable   souls    In   all    parts   of   the 
world,  ami  yeai  by  year  that  business 
of    Unselfishness    has    Increased    until 
i tow   it   is  probably   the  largest  enter 
prise  In  the  world;  so  large  that   tin- 


old  man  has  to  rely  upon  his  repre- 
sentatives everywhere  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  his  product.  His  is  still  the 
Master  Mind  behind  it  all,  and  the 
product  in  Loving  Kindness,  Cheer, 
Brotherly  Love,  Bountiful  Generosity, 
Thoughtfulness  of  those  in  sorrow  and 
poverty — all  these  things  he  holds 
ready  for  distribution,  on  demand.  Lov- 
ing Kindness  is  within  immediate 
reach  of  every  human  soul  that  wishes 
to  become  the  official  Distributing 
Agent  of  Santa  Claus.  Every  penny 
that  is  dropt  into  that  iron  pot  you 
object  to  is  a  measure  of  what  some- 
body feels  he  can  do  for  that  particu- 
lar activity  of  the  Santa  Claus  Broth- 
erly Love  Trust.  If  you  find  him  think- 
ing of  the  unhappy  rich,  you  should  re- 
joice that  in  this  day  and  generation 
when  everybody  is  slamming  the  rich 
there  is  some  Agency  in  the  world  to 
give  them  a  touch  of  comfort  and  sym- 
pathy. If  you  find  that  there  are  poor 
to  whom  his  gifts  do  not  come,  don't 
blame  him — blame  his  Agents,  or  bet- 
ter still,  shoulder  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility yourself.  Constitute  yourself  one 
of  his  representatives,  and  go  out  your- 
self and  cover  the  neglected  spots. 
Growling  at  him,  and  criticizing  him, 
and  calling  him  an  old  snob,  doesn't 
help  things  a  bit;  and  considering  the 
flood  of  inspiration  that  the  thought  of 
him,  and  what  he  stands  for,  sends 
coursing  thru  every  decent  human  heart 
in  these  Yuletide  days,  it  is  unjust — 
yes,  more  than  unjust.  It  is  disloyal  to 
the  higher  inspiration  of  Love  and  Sac- 
rifice that  has  made  him  what  he  truly 
is.  I  have  seen  the  very  thought  of  his 
personality  bring  a  twinkle  into  eyes 
suffused  with  tears.  I  have  seen  hard- 
ened, selfish,  miserly  souls  redeemed 
by  the  spur  of  his  example;  and  wher- 
ever in  this  world  I  see  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Unselfish  Generosity  illu- 
minating a  dark  place,  /  know  that  he 
is  there!" 

THE  Genial  Philosopher  gazed  wist- 
fully   out    of    the    window    at    the 
shivering  Saint  for  a  moment,  and 
then  fumbled  in  his  pocket. 

"Here's  a  little  rime  I  tossed  off  a 
short  time  ago,"  he  said.  "Maybe  it'll 
fit  your  case,  Brother  Sinnick. 

Now  don't  you  think  that  Santa  Claus 

His  work   would   hotter  i\o 
If  you   would   Just   B  minute  pause 

And    help   the  old   boy   thru? 

"It's    just    a    little    hint,    old     man. 

but " 

"Big   or   little,    it's    enough    for    me."* 

cried    the    Cynical    Sciolist,    his    ej 

Alight    "I — I    guess    maybe      in    f.wt.    I 

know  you're  righl 

\wA  be  went  out  upon  the  -nee! 

threw  a  five  dollar  bill  into  the  kettle, 
and    then    b andine 

he  wished  him  s  Mei  rj   Christmas, 
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